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PREFACE. 


It  is  cuslomary,  aad  very  properly  so,  to  reserve  the  preface  oi  an 
eacjckqiedia  till  the  pubfication  of  the  concluding  vohime ;  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  work  renders  it  proper  to  state,  briefly,  at  this  time, 
the  paiticdars  in  vrtich  it  diflfers  from  the  numerous  works  of  that  descrip- 
tioo,  with  which  the  public  are  already  acquainted,  and  to  explain  the  plan 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  editors  in  performing  thar  task. 

The  German  work,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
ENCTCLOPiEDIA  AMERICANA,  grew  out  of  die  wants  of  die  age. 
Hie  last  half  century,  particularly  the  latter  pai)  of  it,  has  probably  been 
more  fertile  in  memorable  events,  and  important  discoveries  and  inventions, 
than  any  equal  period  in  history.  How  many  extraordinary  changes  have 
we  witnessed  in  both  hemispheres,  as  well  m  politicsi  in  the  sciences  and 
in  opinions,  as  in  the  individuals  who  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
aflUn  of  die  civilized  world  during  that  time !  How  important  have 
been  the  results  of  the  numberless  voyages  of  discovery,  the  revolutions 
of  states,  and  the  wars,  which  have  excited  so  mtense  an  interest 
during  that  period — an  interest  which  has  been  the  more  constantly 
kept  up,  as  the  iadfi^  of  communication  between  all  the  branches  of 
the  great  human  family  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  gone  on  in- 
ereasing  in  proporticm  to  the  muhitude  of  events  and  circumstances  which 
have  thus  influenced  their  destmy.    Formerly,  years  would  elapse  before 
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the  most  important  facts  could  pass  the  barriers  which  an  imperfect  naviga- 
tion  of  the  ocean,  or  a  diveraty  of  languages,  had  thrown  between  nations. 
Now,  even  the  pet^  quarrels  and  frolics  of  students  in  a  Grerman  or 
French  univendty  find  their  way,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  into  the 
columns  of  an  American  newspaper.  Then,  a  century  would  pass  by,  be- 
fore even  a  Shakspeare  was  jusdy  estimated  beyond  the  confines  ot 
his  native  land ;  while  now,  we  daily  find,  on  tide  pages,  the  united  names 
of  publishers  m  three  or  four  difierent  nations,  and  m  both  continents. 
Thus  rapidly  does  knowledge  of  every  kind  now  difiiise  itself  over  the  globe, 
and  extend  the  circle  of  civilization. 

In  comparison  vrith  the  present  state  of  the  world,  how  small  wad  the 
theatre  on  which  the  gods  of  Grecian  &ble  and  the  heroes  of  Grecian  his- 
tory performed  their  parts  in  that  interesting  drama !  During  the  period 
of  Roman  history,  it  is  true,  the  field  of  civilization  had  become  much 
more  enlarged ;  but,  in  our  own  times,  it  has  extended  over  both  hemi- 
'  ^heres,  and  science  gathers  contributions  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  therefore  become  necessary,  that  every  well-informed  man,  who 
would  keep  his  relative  place  during  this  advance  of  society,  should 
possess  himself  of  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  former  periods ;  the  difierttit  sciences  and  arts,  closely 
connected  as  they  have  ever  been,  having  now  more  common  bonds  of 
union  than  m  any  preceding  age.  Considerations  of  this  nature  induced 
the  Grerman  editors  to  pioject  a  work,  which  should  furnish  the  general 
reader  with  all  the  bformation,  that  should  be  necessary  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  events  and  discoveries  of  interest,  wUch  did  not  happen 
to  fan  within  the  range  of  his  particular  studies. 

For  the  plan  of  this  Encyclopedia  we  are  mdebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  at  Leipsic,  who  was  the  publisher, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  editor.  He  called  it  the  Canvenatum- 
Lexicon^  as  being  a  work  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  persons,  who 
would  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  or  socie^  of  the  wellnnformed 
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circles.  The  cbancter  of  the  work,  however,  lias  been,  to  a  certain  degree, 
changed  by  numerous  improvements  m  each  successive  edition ;  and  its 
original  title  has  therefore  ceased  to  he  strictly  appropriate.  But,  as  the 
book  had  become  well  known,  and  gained  its  weHrdeserved  popularity, 
under  that  name,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  reject  its  original 
appellation  :  it  is  accordingly  included  in  its  new  tide — AJUgememe  detUsche 
Real'  Encff1dop€tdk  fur  die  gthUdeten  Stande.  {Canversatiani'-LeoDiluni.) 
Leipzig  :  F.  A.  Broekhaus.  1827—29. 

The  value  attai^hed  to  this  undertaking  of  Mr.  Broekhaus  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  about  80,000  copies  of  the  work,  now  consisting  of  12 
fobmes,  have  been  published  since  1812;  besides  which  two  pirated 
editions  have  appeared  in  Germany.  There  has  also  been  a  Danish 
translation  (published  by  Soldin,  Copenhagen),  a  Swedish,  and  likewise  a 
Dutch  (publiAed  by  Thieme,  at  Zuq)hen).  A  French  translation  b  also 
preparing  at  Brussels.  More  than  two  hundred  contributors  are  enumer- 
ated in'  the  preface  of  the  original,  of  whom  we  will  only  mention  a  few, 
whose  fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  country : — 6.  W. 
Becker,  in  Leipsic ;  Chladni,  in  Kembeig ;  Gruber,  in  Halle ;  Hassei, 
in  Weiniar ;  C.  H.  L.  von  Jakob,  m  Halle  ;  Niemeyer,  in  Halle ;  Oken, 
in  Munidi ;  Kurt  Sprengel,  in  Halle  ;  von  Aretin,  b  Amberg ;  W.  Gese- 
niusy  in  Halle ;  F.  Jacobs,  in  Ootha ;  J.  S.  Vater,  in  Halle ;  Padus,  in 
Heidelbeig ;  K.  W.  Bessel,  in  Konigsberg ;  Fr.  Mobs,  in  Freiberg } 
Scfaobert,  in  Erkngen. 

In  presenting  this  work  lo  the  public,  in  the  Ekiglish  language, 
my  intention  has  been,  by  making  such  changes  and  additions  as  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  required,  to  render  it  as  usefiil  and  accepta- 
Ue  to  die  general  reader  here  as  the  origmal  is  in  Germany ;  and  I  have 
cherislied  the  hope,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  Jhneriean  ency* 
dofiedia,  not  merely  in  name,  but  as  constituting  an  extensive  repository 
of  infimiiati6n  relating  to  America,  as  well  as  to  the  various  branches  of 
general  knowledge,  would  give  it  a  peculiar  value  with  that  great  European 
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nation,  ^vfaose  language  and  fiterature  are  the  eommoo  propertjr  of  diem- 
aehes  and  their  descendants  b  the  United  States. 

In  the  tide  page,  this  work  is  stated  to  be  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
German  CwMenatkn^Lmoim;  and  if  the  reader  will  compare  it  widi 
the  original,  and  consider  the  numerous  additions  and  corrections  which 
have  been  made,  I  hope  he  will  not  find  cause  to  charge  this  tide  with 
being  too  pretending.  My  idea  of  a  good  American,  encycbpedia  has 
been,  that  it  should  contam,  besides  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
English  encycbpedias,  and  the  topics  of  peculiar  value  to  an  American 
reader,  information  upon  all  subjects  of  general  interest  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  publishers  have,  with  great  liberality,  supplied  all  the  means 
and  facilities  indiich  were  desired  by  the  editor.  The  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Atheneum  have  obligingly  allowed  free  aocess  to  their  ample 
library,  which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  metropolb  of  New  England. 
But,  above  all,  I  ought  to  acknondedge  the  zeakyos  and  able  co-optation 
of  my  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  who  will  not  permit  me 
here  to  express  my  obligations  to  him  in  such  terms  as  my  feelings  would 
dictate.  With  him  I  shall  be  huppf  to  share  whatever  approbation  the 
public  may  think  the  work  shall  deserve. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  sdence  and  literature,  which  were  but  im- 
perfecdy  treated  in  the  ori^al  German  work,  have  been  entirely  re-written 
for  thb  edition ;  for  example,  Zoobgy  (by  Dr.  Godmanof  Philadelphia,  au- 
thor of  the  weU-Jcnown  American  Natural  History),  Mmeralogyand  Chem* 
istry.  The  departmentsof  Political  Economy  and  Geography  have  also  been 
much  enlarged.  Numerous  entire  articles  of  American  and  English  Law 
have  been  introduced,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  original  articles  on 
Jurisprudence,  which,  in  the  German  work,  are  mostly  confined  to  subjects 
of  Roman,  German  and  French  law.  In  general  Bbgraphy,  large  additions 
have  been  made.  The  artk^les  on  .daiertcafi  Biography  are  entirely 
original,  and  have  been  fivnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  whose  learning 
and  taste  are  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  value.    Their  apparently  dis- 
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ptcpufftioMte  langlh  nuty,  with  a  firagn  reader,  require  some  apok>g]r ; 
iMt  I  pefgiade  myself,  that,  with  the  American  reader,  die  new  and 
lateiertiMB  a^bnnation  they  contain  wiH  be  deemed  a  sufBeient  reason  ibr 
tkenr  noi  being  fivd^r  abridged.  Such  readers,  too,  wiU  appreciate  the 
vahie  of  wumy  detafls  of  American  history,  which  are  not  yet  to  be  found, 
ind  oooU  han&y  be  enlided  to  a  phce,  in  a  general  mak  upon  that  subject. 
Besides  the  cenlrawtions  of  Mr.  Waidi,  many  new  and  valuable  artieies 
hare  been  written  by  distbguished  American  scholars,  pardcdarly  in 
relation  to  iheir  ofwn  country,  and  to  other  partsof  the  American  continent. 
The  hiogimpby  of  Evmg  citizemi  of  the  United  States  has,  tot  obvious 
been  omitted;  but  the  reader  wS  find  an  account  of  our  most 
Kfeigo  contemporaries. 

b  niecdogy,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  otfaw  departments  of  the  WQik,die 
reader  wffl  not  understand  me  as  intending  to  pve  any  opinions  of  my  own, 
umsft  when  esftmafy  so  stated ;  my  wish  has  been  not  to  obtrude  cfunioiis, 
bdHoianush&ets.  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  it  was  m  my  power, 
dwt  Ae  aitides  rekdng  to  any  panicuhur  relipous  sect  should  present 
npiniMiB  and  tenets  as  that  sect  would  ezUbit  them ;  and,  in  cases  where 
the  9um  point  of  doctrine  is  considered  diflbrently  by  different  sects,  diat 
the  respective  views  of  aB  shoidd  be  g^ven. 

The  aitioles  on  llie  Fine  Arts  are,  in  the  original  work,  particularly 
cenflete;  and  I  hope  the  EncydopaOa  jSmerieana  will,  therefore,  be 
fimnd  salis&ctory  m  ai  department  m  which  the  English  «icycfepedias 
have  hitherto  been  very  deficient. 

The  sdbject  of  Heraldry,  which  occijqpies  so  laq;e  a  space  m 
En^Ui  encydopedias,  is  wholly  omitted  m  the  original  work }  and  it  has 
been  Aoo^  best  to  felow  the  example  of  the  German  editors  m  tins 
parlicolar,  in  order  to  make  room  for  odier  matter  of  for  greater  vahte  and 
BSeiest  in  a  country  where  the  well-known  sentimMit  of  antiquhy  is  fek  m 
its  fidl  force— 


\  gmna  et  prosfM  tt  qua  aoa  neimiii  ipm 
Vix  ca  BOftia  tooo. 
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It  is  eTident  that  a'work  of  tUs  descriptioii  must  be  uDaqual ;  drfdencies 
will  doubdess  be  obsenred ;  but  in  what  .similar  work  wiD.they  not  be  de- 
tected? It  has  been  our  endeavor,  .however,  to  correct  such  errors  as 
existed  m  the  German  work,  aad  m  preceding  English  works.of  this  Mad. 
WUle  criticising  the  faults  of  the  present  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  not  overkxdi  the  improvements  made  upon  the  labors  of  past  writers ; 
and  that  h^  will  keep  in  mmd  the  remark  of  .Scaliger — LexieogrBpkit  €i 
grammatim  secundtu  poit  Ekreukm  labor. 

If  the  present  work  shall  conduce  to  the  diffinon  of  knowledge  in.this 
firtunate  country,  whose  h^piness  is  founded  on  .its  liberty,  and  whose 
liberty  is  to  be  preserved  aufy  by  widely-sptead  infiMmadiMi ;  if  it  shaU 
contribute  to  make  known  what  has  been  done  or  diought,  attained  or 
suflkred,.by  other  portions  of  the  human  family;  if  it  shall  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  viewBi  and  to.des^oy  prejudices,. to. animate  youth  to  a  per^ 
severance  in  virtue  and*to  the  pursuit  of  true  glory,  by  exhibiting,  to  them, 
on  the  oae  hand,  the  fearless  votary  of  truth  and  patriotism,  and,  on  die 
other,  the  real  character  of  men  whose  perverted  talents,  however  q[dendkl, 
cannot  redeem  them  from  the  severe  hot  just  sentence  of  impartial  hiatory ; — 
I  shall  receive  die  most  gratifying . reward  for. the  many  Uxmous  days 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the.present  undertaking. 

FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

Phaai.Dr. 

.BwUmj  JUkmachmtetti, 

Avguiij  1829. 


For  tho  sako  of  eompraftton,  the  initud  lott«r  of  tlie  ntme  of  an  wtieley  inslMd  of  tho 
whole  name,  ii  often  uaed  in  the  hody  of  the  article.  The  other,  ahbreyiationa  need  are 
bat  few,  and  of  the  common  aort,  ancn  as  e.  ^.,  examli  gratia  (for  inatanee) ;  t.  e.^  id  ul 
(that  ia) ;  q.v.^  quod  nide  (which  aee),  aignifying  jm  thai  artide.  For  other  abbrenationa 
which  may  be  met  with,  aee  the  article  Mkranatunu. 

In  the  alphabetical  arranffement  of  words,  the  letter  /haa  been  aepuated  ftom  /» and 
the  letter  C/ from  r. 

Words  to  be  found  in  Johnaon's  Dictionary,  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  ^"^7^ 
olopedia,  would  receiyo  only  a  definition,  have  been  seldom  introduced  into  the  liat  of 
articles. 
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•4,  in  almoBt  all  languages,  is  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  because,  if  pronounced 
opoi,  as  in  faihgT^  it  is  the  simplest  and 
easKst  of  ali  sounds.  This  is  the  only 
mode  of  pronouncing  it  in  almost  every 
language  except  the  iSi^lish.  To  produce 
this  sound,  the  mouth  is  merely  opened, 
without  the  contraction  or  extension  ne- 
cessarily accompanying  the  utterance  of 
either  of  the  other  vowels.  A  is  the  letter 
with  -which  children  generally  begin  to 
speak,  and  it  serves  to  express  many  and 
even  opposite  emotions,  e.  g.  admiration, 
pain,  astonishment,  laughter,  (with  the  pre- 
ceding /f,)  disffust,  pleasure,  according  to 
the  mode  in  wiich  it  is  uttered.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  is  found,  in  all  original  lan- 
guages, in  many  words  which  inrants  utter 
to  designate  the  objects  with  which  they 
are  most  nearly  connected,  e.  g.  in  the 
names  by  which  they  call  their  parents. 
H^ice,  in  Hebrew,  am  is  mother,  of  father ; 
in  old  Greek  and  Gothic,  aJtta  is  father ;  In 
Latha,  mamma  agnifies  the  breast  Many 
philologists  are  of  opinion,  that  a  (as  in  ' 
faOter)  was  the  original  vowel  in  most  ef 
those  words  which  designate  objects  px- 
presnve  of  great  strength,  quickness^^c, 
as  these  first  attracted  the  attention  of meq ; 
and  it  is  true,  that,  in  original  languages,  a 
appeals  in  very  many  words  bdonging  to 
the  class  just  mentioned,  e.  g.  the  numerous 
rivers,  j}a  (pronounced  like  a  as  XnfaJthjer) 
m  Switzerland  and  Germany,  ^tdu-na 
[UuElaUa,  Greek  for  sea.)  ^  (as  \nfaihjeT)  is 
veiy  rarely  the  predominating  sound  in  the 
cries  of  animals.  In  these,  &e  sounds  ee, 
ow,  ti,  and  a,  (as  in/o^e,)  generally  prevail. 
We  do  not  include  the  sounds  of  singing 
birds,  which  are  inarticulate  music,  like 
that  of  wind  instruments.  The  regularly 
arched  roof  of  the  human  mouth,  and  the 
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other  fine  organs  of  q[>ee6h,  with  wiiici^ 
the  Creator  has  blessed  manMnd  above  ill 
lower  orders  of  aninuils,  are  necessary  to 
pronounce  the  melodious  sound  aiopm.) 
A  is,  generally  speaking,  the  mvorite 
sound  of  nnsers,  because  it  is  the  most' 
musical  and  full  of  those  which  the  mouth 
of  man  can  utter.  Several  diphthongal 
sounds,  as  t  (in  intie),  are,  in  singing,  to  oe 
resolved  into  afopen)and  another  simple 
sound.  The  nrequent  occurrence  oi  a 
(open)  in  the  Italian  language,  is  one  of  the 
many  causes  which  render  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect so  favorable  for  music  The  English 
language  is  the  <>nly  one  among  the  culti- 
vated modem  tongues,  whieh  has  four  (ac* 
cording'to  otfiers  still  more]  sounds  for  the 
single  chafacter  a.  Most  of  the  modem 
languages,  as  French,Italian,German,  &c., 
have  WY  ^e  open  or  ItaMan  a,  pronounced 
short  or  long.  Other  languages  have  also 
the  sound  of  the  Engiish  a,  as  in  oO,  e.  g. 
the  dialect  ofFtniand.  In  Greek,  this  letter, 
when  prefixed  to  a  word,  has  the  power  of 
negation,  like  the  syllable  im  in  English, 
ana  henee  it  was  culed  alf^  jnioatvotm,. 
In  many  English  words  derived  fit>mthe 
€rreek,  the  a  has  the  same  powers — ^Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  was  used  as  an 
arithmetical  sign :  by  the  former,  for  1 ;  by 
the  latter,  for  500.  (See  Alhreviatums.)-^, 
in  music,  the  sixth  diatonic  Interval  of  the 
first  or  lowest  octave  of  the  modem  scale : 
a  indicates  the  same  interval  in  the  second 
octave.  As  the  capital  A  is  used  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  small  a  in  the  next, 
the  former  is  called  the  grealt  odave^  the 
otlier  the  smalL  .  a,  wiDi  a  line  above, 
denotes  the  same  interval  in  the  third,  and 
a,  with  two  lines,  the  same  interval  in  ti^e 
fourth  octave.  The  first  of  these,  fipom 
each  denomination  of  the  note  in  the  oc- 
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tave  beinff  deeignated  by  a  line,  is  tenned 
the  oiie4med  octave,  the  other  the  tuo- 
Knedj  and  so  on.  Af  major,  is  that  key,  in 
modem  music,  in  which  the  sixth  diatonic 
interval  is  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  major  key.  To  maintain  the 
natural  characteristic  of  the  major,  f,  o, 
and  c  must  be  made  sharp,  pif  e^  c^. 
According  to  SchubarVs  CkaraderxHics  qf 
Mancy  this  key  conveys  the  expression  of 
innocent  love^  content,  and  cheerfiilness. 
( See  JTey.)  li  any  niuneral  figure  is  added 
to  the  tetter  A,  when  prefixed  to  a  vocal 
composition,  it  denotes  the  number  of 
voices  for  which  the  piece  is  intended: 
thus,  A  3  sipufies  for  3  voices. 

Aa,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  riv- 
ers in  S  witzeriand,  Germany,  France,  aUd 
Holland ;  so,  also,  Sadi^  which  is,  hi  Ger- 
man, originally  the  same  name  with  JSiOj 
only  pronounced  with  an  aspimted  termi- 
nation,   (See  article  A.) 

Aachezi.    (See  Aix  la  Cka^peEk.) 

Aabaau,  AaeoviA,  Aroau,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  cantons  Berne  and  Zurich,  but 
amce  1798  a  separate  canton.  In  1808 
it  received  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
Capital,  Aiau ;  population,  132,763.  Sev- 
eral liberals  l^ive  fled,  in  modem  times, 
from  Germany,  ind  lived  for  awhile  in  A., 
protected  by  government  (See  Sun89 
Co^ec^erocy.) 

AAR0N,(He6.  a  moumaineer^,)  the  broth- 
er of  Moses,  and  first  high-priest  of  the 
Israelites.    (See  Moa^,) 

Aa&on,  or  Harun  AI4  RAftCHin*  (See 
Hanm  and  CaHph,) 

Abacus  signined,  among  the  stticients,  a 
kind  of  cup-board,  or  buffet  They  were, 
in  times  01  ^reat  luxury,  plated  with  gold. 
It  also  signSied  a  table  covered  with  dust, 
on  which  the  mathematicians  drew  their 
mathematical  figures,  as  the  pupils  of  the 
Lancastrian  schools  do  at  present  It 
Also  signified  an  ancient  instrument  for 
facilitating  arithmetical  ojierations,  which 
was,  with  the  ancients,  very  necessary,  as 
their  way  of  writing  numbers  rendered 
any  calculation  very  difficult  In  architect- 
lure,  Vitruvius  teUs  us,  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  repnsent  a  square  tile  laid  over 
an  um,  or  rather  over  a  basket  The  form 
of  the  abacus  is  not  tlie  same  in  all  the 
oiiders  of  Greek  architecture.  Modem 
architects  have  given  diflferent  signifi- 
cations to  the  won!  abacus,    (See  w£r- 

Abatis,  [Fr.)  Trees  cut  down  and  laid 
with  their  branches  tumed  towards  the 
enemy,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  defence 
for  troops  stationed  behin^  them.  They 
are  made  before  redoubts,  or  other  works, 


to  render  attacks  difiicult;  or  sometimefl 
along  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  fit>m  getting  possession  of  it     In 
this  case,  the  trunks  serve  as  a  breastwork, 
behind  which  the  troops  are  posted,  and 
for  that  reason  should  be  so  disposed  that' 
the  parts  may,  if  possible,  flank  each  other. 
Abatis  may  sometimes  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice by  retarding  the  progress  of tiie  enemy. 
Abauzit,  Firmin,  was  bom  in  Langue- 
doc,  1679.    In  consequence  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  his  mother,  who 
was  a  Protestant,  took  refii^  with  her  son 
in  Geneva.    He  engaged  with  such  eager- 
ness in  hk  studies,  Uiat  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  languages,  theology,  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  exact  sciences.    At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  travelled  into  Holland,  \^ere 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bay  le  and  Bas- 
nage.    Thence  he  passed  into  Enfland, 
where  he  was  fiivorably  noticed  bv  rfew- 
ton,  and  invited  to  remain  by  king  William 
on   very  advantageous  conditions.    He 
determined,  however,  to  retum  to  Geneva, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  study,  he  rendered 
important  assistance  to  a  society  engaged 
in  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
French.   In  1/27,  he  was  appointed  public 
librarian  in  Geneva,  and  was  presented 
with  the  fineedom  of  the  city.    He  died  in 
1767.    Abauzit  was  a  profound  scholar,  a 
tme  philosopher,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
His  conversation  was  unostentatious,  but 
insoructive  and  animated.    He  was  siniple 
in  his  manners,  independent  and  decided 
in  his  opinions,  but  a  fiiend  to  universal 
toleration.  He  defended  the  Principia,  and 
even  detected  an  error  in  that  work,  when 
very  few  men  could  understand  it    New- 
ton declared  liim  ^  a  fit  man  to  judge  be- 
tween Leibnitz  and  himselfl"    Rousseau 
describes  him  as  the  ''wise  and  modest 
Abauzit;" and  Voltaire  pronounced  Imn 
''  a  great  man."  His  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive in  the  whole  circle  of  antiquities,  in  an- 
cient history,  geognq[>hy,  and  chronology. 
In  theology  his  researches  were  deep,  and 
his  moderation  enabled  him  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  theological  parties.   His  works 
are  chiefly  on  theological  subjects.    Au 
Eascu  on  thi  Jpocdtmst^  iMecHons  on 
the  Bucharittj  and  On  the  Ja^steries  of 
Rdigion,  are  his  principal  writings. 
Abbas,  Abbas sidks.    (See  Caliph,) 
Abbe,  before  the  French  revolution, 
was  the  title  of  all  those  Frenchmen  who 
devoted  themselves  to  divinitv,  or  had  at 
least  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  in  the  hope  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  them  a  real  abbey;  that 
is,  a  certain  part  of  the  revenues  of  a  mon- 
astery.  (See  Jlhhi9  commandatains.)   Or- 
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Allied  ddigpnen  were  those  on^  v^ho 
devoted  themselvee  entirely  to  the  per- 
ionnance  of  cleiical  duly:  the  bthen 
were  en^;aged  in  eveiy  land  of  hteraiy 
occupation.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  poor  and  rich,  men  of  quality  and 
men  m  low  birth,  that  they  formed  a 
particular  class  in  society,  and  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  its  character. 
Tbey  were  seen  every  where ;  at  court, 
in  the  haOs  of  justice,  in  the  theatre, 
in  the  cofifee-houses.  In  almost  every 
wealthy  family  there  was  an  abb^  oc- 
cuppM  the  post  of  ftmiliar  friend  and 
auntuu  adviser,  and  not  seldom  that  of 
the  sailant  of  the  lady.  They  coire- 
sponded,  in  a  certain  decree,  to  the  phi-» 
loaophers  who  lived  in  the  houses  or  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
nerora.  A  round  toupet,  a  short,  black, 
Drown,  or  violet  coat,  completed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  abb^. 

ABJiis  coMMSNDATAiRES.  The  king 
of  France  had  formerly  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing abbots  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  monasteries.  These  abbots 
enjoyed  a  third  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  monastery,  but  had  no  authority  over 
it,  the  chai^  of  superintendence  being 
comnutted  to  a  pneur  daustroL  Ac- 
cording to  ivle,  every  abbot  ought  to 
receive  ordination  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  the  pope  dispensed  with  the 
rule,  and  the  afab^  ^pent  nis  income  (fiiom 
1200  to  150,000  French  livres)  wherever 
he  pleased.  This  shocking  abuse  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  juad  was 
ooe  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution.  The 
lower  sinecures  of  this  kind,  the  abbajfcs 
des  saoanSf  were  used  as.pensions  for 
learned  men ;  the  richer,  to  provide  for 
the  younger  sons  of  the  nobUity. 
a!bbet.  (See  Mbat  and  Monaatery,) 
Abbot,  George,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiT,  bom  29  Oct,  1562,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford. When  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  begun,  in  1604,  by  order  of  king 
James,  Abbot  was  one  of  the  eight  di- 
vines to  whom  it  was  committed.  In 
1609,  he  went  to  Scotland  to  assist  in 
efiecting  a  union  between  the  kirk  of 
that  country  and  the  church  of  England, 
and  conducted  the  business  with  much 
moderation  and  address.  In  Dec.  1609, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry;  in  Jan.  lolO,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don; in  Nov.  following,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  enemies  ascribed  his 
npid  promotion  to  flattery  of  the  king, 
[n  1613>  however,  he  opposed  James' 
I»oject  of  a  divorce  between  lady  Fran- 
ces Howard  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  and, 


in  16^,  the  royal  declaration,  peimitting 
Sunday  sports,  which  he  prohibited  the 
reading  of  in  church.  His  health  de- 
clining, he  went  to  Hampshire  for  recrea- 
tion, and,  being  invited  to  a  hunt  by  lord 
Zouch,  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  the 
game-keeper  vrith  an  arrow  aimed  at  a 
deer  fix>m  a  cross-bow.  lliis  accident 
aflected  him  so  much,  that,  besides  set- 
tling an  annuity  of  201.  on  the  vridow,  he 
kept,  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifo,  a 
monthly  fiot  on  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the 
unhappy  event  Though  troubled  with 
the  gout,  he  performed  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  Chariee  I.  He  was  never  much 
in  this  monarch's  iavor,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  his  fimctions 
as'primate,  on  refiising  to  license  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  in  ius* 
tification  of  a  loan  demanded  by  the  king. 
At  a  meeting  of  parliament  he  was  re- 
stored, and  died  at  Croydon,  Aug.  5, 1633, 
aged  71. 

Abbot,  Charies,  fix)m  1602  till  1817 
speaker  of  the  British  house  of  commons ; 
bom  1755,  studied  at  Westminster.  His 
father  was  Dr.  Abbot,  minister  of  All 
Saints'  church,  at  Colchester.  Impelled 
hj  the  desire  of  distinction,  he  devoted 
hmiself  to  the  stud^  of  the  law,  though 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  nia 
object,  however,  was  not  professional 
reputation,  though  he  had  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  court  of  chancery.  On 
account  of  a  Latin  poem  which  he  wrote 
on  the  empress  of  RusEoa,  Catherine  U., 
the  Russian  ambassador. in  London  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  name  of  the  empress, 
a  gold  m^daL  He  wrote  some  treatises 
on  legal  subjects,  and  was  chosen  in 
1790, 1796,  and  1802,  into  the  house  of 
commons.  As  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  exerted  himself  to  introauce  better 
order  into  the  printing  and  distributiob 
of  the  acts  of  pariiament :  and  endeavw- 
ed,  though  in  vain,  to  enect  a  reform  in 
dde  phrBseok>ffy  of  the  statutes,  which 
should  make  uem  more  perspicuous.  In 
1795,  he  8iq>ported  Pitt's  &mous  Riot  Act, 
and  always  attached  himself  to  the  min- 
isterial party.  In  1796,  he  iHx>posed,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
an  amendment  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws,  which  was  accepted.  In  1799, 
he  supported  the  inmosition  of  the  in- 
come tax.  In  1800,  he  proposed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  collectors  of  the  public 
revenues  the  interest  of  the  sums  un- 
coUected,  in  order  to  prevent  deficits  in 
their  returns;  and  voted  to  continue  the 
Mutiny  Bill  till  1807.  He  was  succes- 
sively first  secretaiy  of  suite  in  Ireland, 
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and  lord  commissioner  of  the  trcasuiy ; 
was  made  privy  counsellor,  and  in  1802 
speaker  of  die  house  of  commons.  This 
post  is  fiitiguing,  but  lucrative  on  account 
of  the  large  fees  for  the  enrolment  of  pri- 
vate bills  which  pass  the  house.  These 
bills  are  referred  to  a  committee,  whose 
reports  are  almost  always  accepted,  un- 
less they  propose  an  innovation  on  some 
established  usage.  The  speaker  is  veiy 
watchful  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
any  thinff  informal  in  the  wording  of  the 
biUs,  and  to  check  all  personalities  in  de- 
bate. This  superintendence  A.  is  said 
to  have  exercised  with  much  impartiali- 
ty. When  die  opposition  made  a  motion 
in  the  house  of  commons  to  impeach  lord 
Melville,  (Dundas,)  the  votes  were  equal, 
and  the  motion  was  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  A.'s  castine  vote.  In  1817,  he 
resigned  his  office  of  speaker,  on  account 
of  weakness  in  his  eyes,  and  entered  the 
house  of  lords,  bavins  been  created  vis- 
count Colchester.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  commerce  and  maritime  law, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
ministry,  (Lond.  1802,  a  third  edit.  1806.) 
Died  May  8, 1829. 

Abbot,  (He6.  ehhaa^  father.)  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  every  aged  monk ;  but 
since  the  8th  century,  it  denotes  the  head 
of  a  monasteiT.  The  abbot  re<]uires  un- 
conditional obedience  from  his  monks, 
and  his  office  is  to  supervise  the  whole 
brotherhood,  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  rules  of  the  order,  and  manage  the 
property  of  the  oonvent  Since  the  6tli 
century,  abbots  have  always  been  priests; 
and,  since  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in 
787,  have  enjoyed  the  power  of  confer- 
ring the  lower  orders  of  priesthood ;  but, 
in  the  essential  points  of  jurisdiction, 
were  every  where  subject  to  the  dioce- 
san bishop,  tiU  the  11th  century,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  abbots  ^w  with  the 
wealth  of  their  monastenes ;  several,  es- 
pecially in  those  countries  where  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  proceeded  from  the 
monastic  establishments,  received  epis- 
copal titles  and  privileges ;  all  held  a  rank 
next  to  that  of  bishop,  and  had  a  vote  in 
the  ecclesiastical  councils.  Equal  privi- 
leges and  rights  appertained  to  the  abbess- 
es as  the  superiors  of  the  nunneries,  except 
that  they  have  seldom  been  allowed  to 
vote  in  synods ;  and  the  power  of  ordain- 
ing, the  administration  or  the  sacraments, 
and  other  sacerdotal  offices,  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  them,  in  the  9th  centu- 
ly.  About  this  time,  by  the  fkvor  or 
from  the  wants  of  the  kings,  abbeys  fre- 


quendy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  laity 
What  avaricious  barons  had  extorted  fit>m 
single  convents  in  the  8th  century,  the 
weakness  of  the  Carlovingians  accorded 
to  their  partisans,  as  a  reward  of  fidelity 
and  military  merit,  since  the  kings  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  patronage  over  all  ab- 
beys established  on  their  crown  lands  or 
&milv  estates,  and  generally  over  all 
which  derived  their  origin  from  the  roy- 
al bounty f(m(nui8teriar^<d%cu)  Thus,  in 
the  10th  century,  a  number  of  the  most 
considerable  convents  in  the  territory  of 
the  Roman  church  had  lay  abbots,  or  ab- 
bot-counts, (abbates  imlUes,  ahha  camites^) 
who  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the 
income  of  these  institutions.  In  clois- 
ters fallen  to  such  worldly  masters,  the 
spiritual  supervision  was  discharged  by 
inferior  abbots,  deans,  or  prion.  To  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  ftimily, 
abbeys  were  presented,  to  demiy  the  ex- 
penses of  their  tables :  the  richest  were 
retained  by  the  kings  themselves ;  (thus 
Hu^h  Capet  was  abbot  of  St  Denis,  near 
Pans,  and  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours.)  Nun- 
neries were  sometimes  aasijpaed  to  men, 
and  monasteries  to  distinguished  females. 
But  this  abuse,  which  nad  crept  even 
into  the  Byzantine  empire,  rarely  sur- 
\ived  the  laymen  who  had  received  the 
gifls.  These  were  called  commendaton/ 
abbots,  because  the  form  of  the  presen- 
tation was  a  recommendation  of  the  con- 
vent to  their  protection.  The  zeal,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  centur}', 
urged  a -reform  m  monastic  discipline, 
gradually  succeeded  in  abolishing  such 
donatives  to  the  laity ;  and  militaiy  abbots 
were  now  more  rarely  seen  discharging, 
in  person,  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  thou^i 
the  convents  under  royal  patronage  were 
for  a  long  time  retamed,  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  crown  vassals  in  war,  by  con- 
tributions of  money  and  peasants.  The 
superiors  of  the  miUtary  clergy  bore,  in  the 
camp,  the  name  ofjidd  abbots^  as  the 
name  of  abbot  was,  m  the  middle  ages, 
frequently  used  to  denote  not  only  magis- 
trates (oB abbas popuLijOie  preetor  at  G^n- 
oa)  and  secular  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
but  also  tlie  chie&  of  religious  and  jovial 
fraternities,  e.  g.  abbas  comardorum,  stuUo- 
ru9n,the  abbot  of  misrule.  Inconsequence 
of  the  reform  commenced  at  Cluny,  there 
arose  new  monasteries  without  abbots, 
over  which  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of^ 
reformed  Benedictines,  at  this  place,  ap- 
pointed priors  or  pro-abbateSy  or  even  co- 
abbates,  who  remamed  dependent  on  him. 
Besides  the  Benedictines,  only  the  gray 
monks  of  VaUombrosa,  the  Cistercians, 
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Befnaidines,  FeuiUans,  Trappists,  Grand* 
numtuii,  PrBinoiistratenses,  and  some  bo- 
dies of  ji^^ularchoristere,  denominate  their 
auperiocB  ahboU.  In  the  other  orders,  the  ti- 
tiea  wM^ansy  Mtntjfri,  priors  or  rectorsy  were 
inuae.  Be^es  the  female  branches  of  the 
above  orders,  the  nuns  of  Fontevraud 
and  the  female  secular  choristers  have  ab- 
beasea.  These  have  alwa^  remained  un- 
der thejuriadiction  of  their  diocesan  bish- 
ops. The  abbots  of  many  other  convents, 
on  the  contraiy,  shook  off  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  and  acknowledged  no  mas- 
ter but  the  pope.  The  mitred  abbots  en- 
joyed the  right,  frequentlv  conferred  on  the 
Beoedictinea  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  pa- 
pal legate,  of  adopting  the  episcopal  title 
and  insignia.  Only  a  few,  however,  pos- 
sessed the  episcopal  power  with  dioceses 
of  their  own,  of  whom  there  was  not  one 
in  France.  Befere  the  period  of  seculariza- 
tioo,  there  were  in  Germany,  but  in  Ger- 
many cmly,  princely  abbots  and  princely 
abbesses.  These  abbeys  were  secular- 
ized in  180S,  and  became  principalities. 
By  rule,  the  choice  of  abbots  appertains  to 
the  chapters  of  their  convents.  In  the  in- 
dependent abbe^  this  is  followed  by  the 
papal  confirmation ;  in  the  dependent,  by 
the  episcopal :  yet,  for  a  long  time,  many 
abbeys  in  Italy  have  been  conferred  by 
the  pope,  and,  in  France,  by  the  king,  not- 
withstanding the  concordat  of  1516.  The 
secular  clergy,  who  enjoy  these  benefices 
without  observing  the  rules  of  the.  order, 
are  termed  secular  abbots ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  vicars  in  the  convents  them- 
selves, like  all  abbots  of  the  monkish  order, 
are  called  regular  abbots.  Younger  sons 
of  disdnguie£ed  families  have  often  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  in 
Older  to  become  secular  abbots,  and  to 
receive  the  income  of  an  abbey  ,without  be- 
ing restricted  by  monastic  rules.  As  such 
expectants  were  called  in  France  abbis, 
this  became  a  general  appellation  for 
young  secular  clergy  who  were  out  of 
office.  (See  Mbi.)  Since  the  revolution, 
which  cnanged  the  abbeys  into  national 
property,  and  took  from  those  expectants 
the  object  of  their  exertions,  this  class  has 
diminmhed  in  France ;  but  it  is  yet  nu- 
merous in  Italy,  where  young  scholars  are 
called  abbots^  merely  fit>m  luiving  under- 
gone the  tonsure,  though  not  in  orders. 
Napoleon  led  a  whole  army  of  Italian 
abbots  to  Corsicaf  where  tl^y  lived  on 
reduced  incomes,  till  the  restoration  scat- 
tered diem  again  over  Italy.  At  the  time 
of  the  refermadoB,  several  abbeys  and 
convents  were  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy  and  the  support  of  unmarried 
1* 


females.  Some  Protestant  cleigymen, 
therefore,  still  bear  the  title  of  abbots  with 
which  dignity  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
diet  of  the  states  is  united ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Wurtemburg  assembly.  There 
are  also  Protestant  hidies  who  are  called 
abbesses.  In  Lower  Saxony,  this  dignity 
was  indeed  abolished,  at  the  time  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  cloisters,  etc.,  under  the 
French  Westphalian  ^vemment;  butui 
some  countries,  e.  g.  m  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  it  has  b^n  restored.  In  the 
Greek  church,  the  superiors  of  a  convent 
are  called  higumenij  mandoa^  and  the  ab- 
bots general,  arMmandriies. 

Abbreviations;  (called  by  the  Ro- 
mans ftote;  hence  notarius,  a  short-hand 
writer.)  The  desire  of  saving  time  and 
space,  or  of  secrecy,  led  to  the  invention 
of  abbreviatioiis  in  writing.  The  abbre- 
viations of  the  Rpmans  were  of  three 
sorts:  1.  Words  and  syllables  were  abbre- 
viated, mice,*  2.  One  letter  was  substituted 
for  another,  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy ; 
3.  Ari>itrary  signs  were  used,  like  those 
of  mathematics.  The  sigkt  are  a^|ain  of 
three  kinds,  according  as  me  abbreviations 
relate  to  syllables,  words,  or  phrases.  The 
two  last  kinds  of  sigia  are  sometimes 
called  tiote  ISromana,  firom  Cicero's 
freed  man,  TuUius  Tiro.  Ennius,  how- 
ever, had  already  invented  1100  of  those 
signs,  to  which  Tiro  added  th^  proposi- 
tions. Others  increased  their  number  still 
more,  and  Lucius  AnnsBUs  Seneca  collect- 
ed and  arranged  5000  of  them.  But  even 
Ennius  was  not  their  first  inventor.  Every 
written  language  has  such  abknreviations. 
Many  of  them  are  indeterminate  and  un- 
certain, and  the  contents  of  many  old 
writings  and  inscriptions  remain,  on  that 
account,  ambiguous.  The  oldest  and 
most  common  abbreviations  are  those  of 
names,  titles,  and  formulas ;  e.  g.  M.  Mar- 
cus, iEd.  oMiUis,  Cos.  consul,  Coss.  con- 
suUsy  &c.  The  monks,  in  the  middle 
ages,  made  use  of  many  abbreviations  in 
copying  the  classic  authors-  on  which  ac- 
count &e  manuscripts  of  U''.t  tiifie  can- 
not be  read  with  ease,  except  by  ocactised 
e^es.  These  abbi^viatioiis  often  give 
nse  to  different  readings.  They  have 
been  much  less  used  since  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  Germans  employ  them, 
for  ordinary  words,  in  ^ireater  proportion 
than  other  civilized  nations.  The  abbre- 
viations in  the  English  law  are  numerous ; 
there  are  fdso  a  great  many  for  Enghsh 
tides.  Many  words  in  die  modem  lan- 
guages arose  from  abbreviations  of  Latin 
terms,  as  they  were  taken  bythe  ignorant 
for  die  words  themselves.    The  foUowin^. 
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list  contains  many  of  the  abbreviationB 
most  frequently  met  with : 

Roman  MhreviaUons  on  Covns^  (fc, — 
A.  U.  C.  or  AB.  U.  C.  ab  urbe  condita, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city:  C. 
cenhim:  CIO  or  CXO,  1000:  00,  5000: 
CCCiaoo,  100,000:  CMlu centum fmlUa: 
COS.  con$vl:  COSS,  eansuUs:  C.R. 
dufis  Romanus :  D.  O.  diis  opHmis  vel  deo 
aptimo :  I.  H.  S.  Jaus  kominum  Scdvator : 
Imp.  impercOor:  K.  kalmda:  M.  S. 
manuscrmtum:  NON.APR.  nonw^pn- 
Us :  PON.  M.  ponHfex  maximus :  PRID. 
KAL.  pridie  kaUndas :  QUIR.  qtmrites : 
RESP.  respublica :  S.  C.  8enatu8  consul' 
turn:  S.  P.  Q.  R-  smatus  populuaque 
Romanus:    VL.  mddicd, 

Ahbreviations  in  common  use. — A.  B. 
or  B.A.  hachdor  of  arts:  Abp.  €arch- 
bishop :  A.  C.  anU  Christum :  A.  D. 
anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord : 
Admr.  adnwnistrator :  Ala.  Alabama: 
A.  M.  ante  meridiem,  forenoon;  also, 
anno  mundij  in  the  year  of  the  world; 
and  arUum  magister,  master  of  arts: 
Ark.  T.  Jtkansas  territory:  B.  C.  hdbre 
Christ:  B.  D,  bachelor  of  diviiniy:  B.M. 
bachelor  o/msdicine :  Bp.  bishop :  B.  V. 
blessed  Vtrgin :  C.  or  Chap,  dwpttr :  C. 
or  cent  akimdred :  C. B.  companion  of 
the  Bath :  C.  C.  Caius  college :  C.  P.  S. 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal :  C.  S.  keeper  of 
the  seal:  Ct.  Connecticut:  Ct.  count: 
C wt.  hundred  weiaht :  D.  C.  District  of 
Columbia:  D.  I>.  doctor  of  divinity  : 
Del  Delaware:  B,F.  defender  of  Ihefaith: 
D.  G.  Dei  gratia :  D.  T.  doctor  oftheolo- 
gy ;  Dwt.  pennyweight :  E.  G.  exempli 
gratia :  Ex.  exam^ :  Exr.  execvtor : 
F.  A.  S.  fellow  of  the  antiquarian  society : 
F.  L.  S.  fellow  of  the  Lmnasan  society: 
F.  R.  S.  and  A.  &.  fellow  and  associate  of 
the  royal  society :  F.  S.  A.  fellow  of  <ftc 
society  cfarts:  Gal.  gaWm :  G.  C.  B. 
knight  grand  cross  qf  the  Bath:  Geo. 
Georgia:  G.  R.  Georgius  rex,  king 
Geoige:  H.  orhr.  hinars:  Hhd.  hogs- 
head:  H.M.  S.  his  nuyesty^s  ship :  lb. 
or  ibid,  ibidem,  in  tlie  same  place :  I.  e. 
id  est,  that  is :  -|-  I.  H.  S.  Jesus  hondnum 
Salvator :  I.  H.  S.  «r  hoc  cruce  solus : 
lU.  Illinois:  Itl  Indiana:  Incog,  tncog'- 
mto,  unknown:  Inst  instonf,  or  of  this 
month :  J.  U.  D.  juris  utriusque  dodor : 
K.  R  knight  of  the  Bath:  K.  C.  B. 
knight  commander  of  the  Bath:  Ky. 
Kentucky:  Kil.  kOderkin:  Ku  knight: 
L.  or  lib.  libra,  pound;  and  also,  Sber, 
book:  Lau  Louwiana:  h,D,latbiday: 
Ldp.  lordship:  Lea.  leagues:  liieut. 
Ueutenant:  L.L.D.  legum  doctor,  doc- 
tor of  laws :    L.  S.  locus  sigiUi,  the  place 


fid:    S.  south: 
Sec.    seconds : 
Sec.  secretary : 
cet:    St.  street: 


of  the  seal :  M.  A.  master  (farts :  Mass. 
Massodihusetts :  M.  C.  mmber  of  con- 
gress: M.D.  doctor  of  medicine:  Bfd.JMcE^ 
ryland:  Me.  JMome:  Messrs.  me^metirf, 
gentlemen :  Mic  T.  Michigan  territory : 
Mis.  Mississippi :  Mo.  Missouri :  M.  P. 
member  of  paniament :  MS.  manuscripi: 
MSS.  montMcrato :  N.  B.  noto  6me,  take 
notice :  N.  C.  Narih  Carolina :  Nem.  con. 
or  Nem.  diss,  ncmme  controiJiceTUe,  or  nem- 
ine  dissentiente,  unanimously :  N.  H.  J^ew 
Hampshire :  N.  J.  ATew  Jersey :  N.  S.  nctr 
^:  N.  Y.  J^ew  York:  Obt.  ofre(i£eiie: 
Oh.  Ohio :  O.  S.  old  style :  Oxon.  Ox- 
ford:  Oz.  otmcu:  Pa.  Pennsylvania: 
Pari,  parliament:  FarLparticwte:  Per 
cent  oer  cenfum,  by  the  hundred :  PL  ;il«- 
ral:  V.M,  post  meridiem:  V.S.  postscnp- 
turn :  Q.  question :  Q.  E.  D.  ^uocf  mif 
(iemorM^raru/um :  Q.  E.  F.  ^tioji  erat  fa- 
ciendum :  Q.  S.  ^uanf tint  stjfflcit :  Q.  V. 
ouocf  tmfe :  Rev.  reverend :  R.  I.  i2ft«ie 
island:  R.  N.  i-oyoZ  noiw:  Rt.  Hon. 
right honorahle:  RLWpfyLright worship- 
S.  or  St  saint :  S.  or 
S.  C.  .Sbiit^  Caro(ma: 
Sh.  skOlings :  ss.  actfi- 
Ten.  Tennessee :  ,  Ult. 
uUimo,  last :  U.  S.  United  States :  Va. 
Virginia:  Viz.  viddicet:  Vt  Fennoni: 
W.  or  Wk.  weeJfe;  Xmas.  Christmas: 
Xn,  Christian :  Xper,  Christopher :  Y«. 
tt«;  ¥*».  them:  Y».  tt«n;  Y^  your, 
and  year;    Y\  Uiis:    Y'.  that. 

Abbreviatori.  Officers  in  tlie  court 
of  Rome,  appointed  to  assist  tlie  \\ce 
chancellor  in  drawing  up  the  pojie's 
briefi,  and  reducing  petitions,  when  grant- 
ed by  the  pope,  into  proper  form,  to  be 
converted  into  bulls.  The  12  first  have 
the  dress  and  rank  of  prelates;  22  others 
belong  to  the  lower  clergy ;  the  rest  are 
laymen.  The  salary  of  an  A.  of  the  first 
rank  in  tlie  last  century  was  2000  scudi. 

Abbt,  Thomas,  ajinilosophical  writer, 
bom  Nov.  23tli,  1738,  at  Uhn  in  Suabia, 
early  ihanifested  distinguished  talents, 
and  taste  for  the  sciences.  In  1756,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
appUed  himself  to  metaphysics  and  math- 
ematics, quitting  theology,  to  which  he 
had  at  first  devoted  himself.  In  1760, 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  university  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  as  professor  ex- 
traordinary. Here  he  wrote,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  war,  his  treatise  on  Death  for 
one's  Country,  In  the  following  year, 
after  he  had  accepted  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  mathematics,  at  Rinteln,  he 
lived  six  months  at  Berlin,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  botli  the  Eulers, 
Mendelsohn  and  NicoLai,  and  took  an 
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active  part  in  Che  letters  on  literature,  (^- 
endmrtri^efL]  He  died  in  1766,  in  the 
prime  or  life,  at  the  reaidenGe  of  one  of 
the  minor  German  princes,  his  intimate 
friend  and  protector.  A.'8  writings  ex- 
hitnt  acuteness,  imagination,  and  spirit* 
and  abound  with  practical  philosophy, 
particulaiiy  his  treatise  on  **  Merit"  He 
certainly  would  have  ranked  amonc  the 
most  distinguished  writers,  if  he  had  uved 
fell  his  mind  was  iiiUy  matured.  Younff 
as  he  was,  he  deserves  to  be  numbered 
among  the  writers,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Leasing,  labored  with  united  zeal  to 
raise  and  refine  German  literature. 

Abdera,  a  city  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Hercules.  Though  it  boasted  of  being 
the  native  place  of  Democritus  and  Pro- 
tagoras, yet  it  was  regarded  among  the 
ancients  as  notorious  for  stupidity.  Wie- 
land  has  portrayed  it  as  such,  in  an  amus- 
ing manner,  in  his  Ahdmtes. 

Abdication,  property  speaking,  is  only 
a  voluntary  resignation  of  a  digni^,  partic- 
ularly the  supreme.  Of  royal  abdications, 
the  most  &mous  are  those  of  the  empe- 
rors Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305 ;  of 
the  einperor  Charies  V.,  in  1556 ;  of  the 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  1654.  They 
have  been  the  most  frequent  in  Spain: 
Charles  I.,  in  1556;  Philip  V.,  in  1724; 
Charles  IV.,  in  1806 :  next  in  Savov  and 
Sardinia :  Amadeus  I.,  in  1440 ;  Victor 
Amadeus  II.,  in  1790 :  but  onlv  a  few  in- 
dividuals have  remained  jQiithful  to  their 
resolutions ;  e.  g.  Diocletian,  Charies  V«, 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  abdicated  in  fiivor  of  his  brother  Fe- 
lix, in  1821.  ( See  Pitdimoni^  revolution  of ) 
Victor  Amadeus,  of  Sardinia,  attempt- 
ing to  resume  the  government  by  force, 
was  imprisoned  by  his  son,  Charies  Em- 
anuel III.  Involuntary  resignations  are 
also  caUed  abdicaiiwM ;  e.  g.  Napoleon^s 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau.  The  right 
of  a  prince  to  resign  the  crown  cannot  be 
disputed;  but  the  resignation,  as  some 
say,  can  afiect  only  his  pereonal  ri^ht  to 
the  crown,  and  cannot  prejudice  his  de- 
scendants ;  stiU  less  force  upon  the  state 
another  constitution,  or  another  family. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
according  to  them,  could  only  take  effect 
in  fiivor  of  the  legitimate  successor,  but 
could  not  entitle  a  foreign  sovereign  to 
establish  a  new  dynasty.  The  abdicated 
prince  is  sometimes  allowed  exterior 
marks  of  homage,  the  title  ofnu^eghf^  &c. ; 
but  sovereign  powers  he  can  no  longer 
exercise.  Out  of  his  own  country,  he  en- 
joys not  the  honors  of  a  monarch,  nor. 


in  general,  jurisdiction  over  his  suite.  If 
he,  in  whoee  fiivor  the  abdication  wacr 
made,  dies,  or  declines  the  offered  di^ty, 
the  right  of  the  abdicated  prince  is  re- 
vested. Thus  Philip  V.  of  Strain  resumed 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  son  Louis, 
which  took  place  half  a  year  after  he  had 
resigned  in  his  favor.  But  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  made  a  similar  attempt  in 
vain.  Voluntary  abdications,  as  they  are 
callad,  are  often  involuntary,  and  the 
eftects  of  court  intrigue. 

Abdomeft,  in  anatomical  language,  the- 
beUy.  Abdominal  rmudet,  the  muscles  of 
the  belly. 

Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  a  twin 
brother  of  Cain.  The  latter  was  a  tiller  of 
the  ground,  A.  a  shepherd.  Both  brought 
their  offerings  before  the  Lord ;  Cain,  the 
first  fruits  of^enound;  A.,  the  firsthngs 
of  his  flock.  God  accepted  the  offering  of 
A. ;  the  offering  of  Cain  he  rejected.  The 
latter,  instigat^  by  envy,  murdered  hin 
brother  in  the  field.  Thus  the  first  murder 
on  earth  was  committed.  The  opinion  of 
several  Christian  fatheia,  that  A.  died  un- 
married, has  given  rise  to  the  sect  of.^6e{iie«' 
orAbdomUs,  (q^  v.)  The  church  considers 
the  offering  of  A.  as  the  pattern  of  a  pure 
and  holy  offering,  pleasing  to  God,  and 
Christ  himself  ciuls  him  the  just 

Abelard,  Peter,  origindUy  Abailard, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict, 
equally  &mous  for  his  learning  and  for 
his  unfortunate  love  of  H^loise,  was  bom 
in  1079,  near  Nantes,  hi  the  little  village 
of  Palais,  which  was  the  property  of  bin 
fiither  Berenger.  His  inclmation  led  him 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences ;  and,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  fully  to  philosophy,  he 
ceded  to  his  brothers  his  rights  of^primo- 
geniture  and  bis  estates.  He  studied 
poetry,  rhetoric,  phUosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, and  theology,  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  languages,  and  soon  became 
familiar  with  them;  but  scholastic  phi- 
losophy chiefly  engaged  hia  attention. 
Thou^  Bretagne  then  possessed  many 
distinguished  scholars,  A.  soon  acquired 
all  they  could  teach.  He  went  therefore 
to  Paris,  the  university  of  vriiich  attracted 
students  firom  all  parts  of  Europe.  Wil- 
liam de  Champeaux  was  the  most  skilful 
disputant  of  his  time.  A.  made  so  good 
use  of  his  instructions,  that  he  was  often 
victorious  over  his  master,  in  contests  of 
wit  and  logical  acumen.  The  fiiendship 
of  Champeaux  was  soon  succeeded  by 
enmity,  in  which  his  other  scholars  took 
part,  and  A.,  who  had  not  yet  completed 
his  23d  year,  escaped  the  consequences  of 
their  ill-will,  by  fixing  himself  at  M elun. 
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where  he  wb8  toon  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  young  men,  who  were  induced, 
by  his  reputation,  to  leave  the  schools  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  attend  his  lectures. 
Envy  pursued  him  here,  and  he  left  Me- 
lun  for  Corbeii,  where  he  was  no  less 
admired  and  persecuted.  In  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  soon 
after  remitted  his  labors,  for  the  puipose 
'of  restoring  his  disordered  health  by  a 
journey  to  liis  native  place.  After  two 
years,  he  returned  with  renovated  strength 
to  Paris,  became  reconciled  to  his  former 
teacher,  and  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
the  fame  of  which  soon  deprived  all  the 
^  others  of  their  pupils.  He  lectured  on 
'  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theologv,  and 
educated  many  distinguished  scholars, 
among  whom  were  the  ftiture  pope,  Cob- 
lestin  II.,  Peter  of  Lombardy,  bishop  of 
Paris,  Berengar,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
St.  Bernard.  At  this  time,  there  resided 
at  Paris  a  young  lady,  by  name  Louisa 
or  H^loise,  niece  to  Fulbert,  a  canon  of 
that  city,  then  of  the  a^e  of  17  years. 
Few  ladies  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  none 
equalled  her  in  genius  and  knowledge. 
A.,  though  alread}[  of  the  a^  of  39  years, 
became  inspired  with  such  violent  love  for 
H^loise  as  to  forset  his  duty,  his  lectures, 
and  his  &me.  li^loise  was  no  less  sus- 
ceptible. .Under  the  pretext  of  finishing 
her  education,  A.  obtained  Fulbert's  per- 
mission to  visit  her,  and  finally  became  a 
resident  in  the  house  of  tlie  canon.  The 
lovers  lived  several  months  in  the  utmost 
happiness,  occupied  more  with  their  love 
than  with  their  smdies.  But  the  verses 
in  which  A.  celebrated  his  passion  were 
circulated  in  Paris,  and  finally  reached 
the  eyes  of  Fulbert  He  separated  the 
lovers,  but  too  late ;  Heloise  was  abready 
pregnant.  A.  fted  with  her  to  Bretagne, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
died,  however,  early.  He  now  resolved 
to  marry  her  secretly.  F.  was  obliged 
to  give  his  consent,  and  Heloise,  ^o, 
from  a  false  deUcacy,  preferred  to  be  his 
mistress  rather  than  his  wife,  and  had 
formerly  written  to  him  that  she  would 
not  deprive  the  world  of  so  great  a  man 
by  domestic  cares,  at  last  consented.  The 
marriage  was  performed,  and,  in  order  to 
keep  it  secret,  Heloise  remained  with  her 
uncle,  whilst  A.  retained  his  former  lodg- 
ings, and  continued  his  lectures.  They 
saw  each  other  but  seldom ;  Fulbert,  how- 
ever, thought  the  reputation  of  his  niece 
would  be  injured  by  this  secret  union, 
and  made  it  known ;  but  Heloise,  valuing 
A.'s  &me  hiffher  than  her  own  good 
name,  denied  her  marriage  with  an  oath. 


Fulbert  manifested  his  anger  by  ill  treat- 
ment; to  deliver  her  from  which,  A. 
carried  her  away  a  second  time,  and 
placed  her  in  the  convent  of  Argenteuil. 
Fulbert  erroneously  believed  it  was  in- 
tended to  force  her  to  take  the  veil,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  rage,  he  subjected 
A.  to  an  ignominious  mutilation.  A.  be- 
came, in  consequence,  a  monk  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  Heloise  took 
the  veil  at  Argenteuil.  After  time  had 
somewhat  moderated  his  grief,  he  re- 
sumed his  lectures,  and  incurred  new 
persecutions ;  his  enemies  accused  him  of 
heresy  at  the  council  of  Soissons,  1122, 
on  account  of  his  Essay  on  the  Trinity. 
They  succeeded  in  having  it  declared 
heretical,  and  A.  was  condemned  to  bum 
it  with  his  own  hands.  Continued  per- 
secutions obliged  him  at  last  to  leave  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  to  retire  to  a 
place  near  Nogent-sur-Seine,  where  he 
buih  an  oratory,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  called  it  Paradete. 
Being  subsequently  appointed  abbot  of 
St.  Gildas  de  Ruys,  he  invited  Hi^loise 
and  her  religious  sisteriiood  to  reside  at 
his  chapel  Paraclete,  and  received  them 
there.  The  lovers  saw  each  other  here 
affaui  for  the  first  time  after  a  separation 
of  11  years.  A.  lived  afterwanu  at  St. 
Gildas,  which  afforded  him  but  a  gloomy 
residence,  troubled  by  imsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  monasterv,  and 
strugglinff  always  with  his  love  ror  He- 
loise, and  tlie  hatred  of  the  monks,  who 
even  threatened  liis  Ufe.  St.  Bernard, 
who  had  long  refused  to  proceed  against 
a  man  whom  he  esteemed,  finally  yielded 
to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  laid  the  doctrines  of  A.  before 
the  council  of  Sens,  in  1140,  had  them 
condemned  by  the  pope,  and  obtained  an 
order  for  his  imprisonment.  A.  appealed 
to  the  pope,  published  his  defence,  and 
went  to  Rome.  Passing  through  Clu- 
ny,  he  visited  Peter  the  venerable,  who 
was  abbot  there.  This  humane  and  en- 
lightened divine  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  enemies;  but  A. 
resolved  to  end  his  days  in  retirement. 
The  severe  iienances  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  together  with  the  grief 
which  never  left  his  heart,  gradually  con- 
sumed his  strength,  and  he  died,  a  pat- 
tern of  monastic  discipline,  in  1142,  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chilwis- 
8ur-Sa6ne,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  He- 
loise begged  his  body,  and  had  him  buri- 
ed in  the  Paraclete,  with  the  view  of  re- 
posing in  death  by  his  side.  In  1800,  the 
aslies  of  both  were  carried  to  the  museum 
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of  French  monumeiits  at  Paris,  aod,  in 
Nor.  1817,  were  deposited  under  a  chapel, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church  of  Mo- 
namy.  A.  ^ras  distinguished  as  a  gram- 
marian, oratOT,  logician,  poet,  musician, 
philoflopher,  theologian,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  but  he  has  left  nothing  to  justify 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  among 
his  coDtemporaries.  He  excelled  in  the 
art  of  disputation.  His  doctrines  were 
often  lecwehensible,  and  his  behavior 
cenflOFable.  His  lore  and  his  misfortunes 
have  secured  his  name  from  obliyion; 
and  the  man,  whom  his  own  century  ad- 
mired as  a  profound  divine,  is  now  cele- 
hnted  as  the  martyr  of  love.  The  letters 
of  A.  and  H^loise  have  been  often  pub- 
lished, in  the  original  and  in  translations. 

AsBi.iTKS,Abehan8,orAbelonians.  St 
AogUBCine  gives  this  name  to  a  ChristiBn 
aect,  whichprobably  sprang  from  the 
Gnostios.  They  abstained  nom  matri- 
mony, to  avoid  pn^pagating  original  sin, 
but  adopted  the  ch]l£en  of  others,  and 
bra«i|^t  them  up  in  their  own  principles. 
This  society  existed,  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  among  the  people  who 
dwete  near  Hippo^  in  the  normem  part  of 
Afiica,  and  borrowed  their  name  from 
Abel,  the  son  of  Adam,  because  he  died 
unmanied  and  without  children.  They 
have  found  followen  in  the  Shakers,  (q.  v.) 

Abxnsbeko,  district  and  town  in  the 
circle  of  Regen,  and  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
83  miles  from  Ratisbon,  on  the  Abens, 
has  330  houses,  and  1060  inhabitanta  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  Bavarian  histo- 
rian, John  Thurmaier,  who  called  him- 
sd^  from  his  native  place,  Aoentmui^ 
lived  from  1466  to  1534,  and  left  seven 
books  of  Bavarian  annals.  Here  Napo-. 
leon,  Apffil  20,  1809,  obtained  a  victory 
over  an  Austrian  army,  under  the  arch- 
duke Louis  and  general  Hiller,  (see  JSdb- 
wMlj)  who  retired,  with  the  loss  of  12 
funniwB  and  13000  men  taken  prisoneisi 
to  Lainahut.  This  battle  became  impor- 
tant fit>m  its  consequences — the  taki^  of 
Landshut,  on  the  Slst,  the  battle  of  Eck- 
m&hl,  on  the  22d,  and  the  taking  of 
Ratisbon,  on  the  23d  of  April 

Abercrombt,  sir  Ralph,  a  distin- 
guished British  general  omcer,  was  bom 
m  173&  at  lUhbodie  in  Chtckmannan- 
riiire.  His  first  commisaon  was  that  of 
cornet  in  the  3d  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards,  in  1756 ;  and  he  gradually  pc^sed 
Uirough  all  the  ranks  of  the  service,  un- 
til he  became  a  major-geileral,  in  1787. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France,  he  was  employed  in  Flanders 
and  Holland,  with  tlie  local  rank  of  lieu- 


tenant-general, and,  in  that  critical  ser- 
vice, displayed  equal  skill  and  humanity. 
In  1795,  he  received  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  expedition  he  captured  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  St  Lucia,  St.  lucent,  and 
Trinidad,  with  the  setdements  of  Denie 
rara  and  Essequibo.  On  his  letum,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-diief  in 
Irelana ;  but,  for  reasons  very  honorable 
to  himself  was  quickly  removed  to  the 
conespondent  command  in  Scotland.  In 
the  attempt  upon  HoUand,  in  1799,  sir 
Ralph  had  the  sole  command  on  the  first 
landing,  and  both  his  troops  and  hunself 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  His 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Yoik  subse- 
quently arrived,  under  whom  sir  Ralph 
acted.  The  final  fiiflure  of  the  expedition 
is  well  known.  The  next  and  conelud- 
inff  service  of  this  able  and  meritorious 
officer  was  in  the  eiqiedition  to  Egypt, 
of  which  he  was  commander-in-dbiief 
He  lan^ted,  after  a  severe  contest,  at  Abou- 
kir,  Mar.  ^  1801 ;  and  <m  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  was  fou^^ht  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  in  which  su:  Ralph  was  un- 
horsed and  wounded  in  two  places ;  not- 
withstanding  which  he  disarmed  his  an- 
tagonist, and  nve  the  sword  to  sur  Sid- 
ney Smith.  The  general  kept  the  field 
during  the  day,  and  was  then  conviegred 
on  b«ird  the  admiral's  ship,  whtt^  he 
survived  about  a  week.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Malta,  and  interred  beneath 
the  castle  of  St  Ehno,  and  a  nKxiument 
was  voted  to  him,  by  pariiament,  in  St 
PauFs  cathedraL  His  widow  was  also 
created  baroness  Aberoromby,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  issue  male  of  her  late  bus- 
band ;  and  a  penmen  of  20001.  a^ear  was 
mnted  in  suppc^  of  the  digmty.  Sir 
italph  A.  left  four  sons,  George,  a  barris- 
ter at  law ;  John,  a  miyor^general ;  James 
and  Alexander. 

Abehdebn  ;  the  principal  city  in  the 
north  of  Scotland;  lat  57*'  9^  N.  Ion.  2*  8" 
W.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  A. 
The  old  town  was  of  some  importance  as 
eariy  as  893.  The  population  of  O.  and 
N.  A.  is  supposed  to  be  about  40,000. 
A.  has  two  colleges^  King's  and  Maris- 
chal's,  which,  though  quite  distinct,  are 
considered  as  forming  one  university, 
called  the  U.  of  king  Charies.  There  are 
about  150  students  in  each  of  these  col- 
leges. The  cotton  manufoctories  in  the 
vicinity  of  A.  employ  neariy  1000  per- 
sons.  Vessels  to  the  burthen  of  about 
40,000  tons  belong  to  the  port,  which  ia 
extensively  enga^d  in  the  whale  an'' 
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other  fisheries.  About  9060  barrels  of 
salmon  are  exported  aimually. 

Aberdesn,  Greorge  Gordon,  earl  oC, 
also  vuBoouat  Formatine,  one  of  the  16 
Scottish  peers,  who  have  seats  in  the 
house  of  lords,  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
which  he  signed  Oct  3, 1813,  at  Teplitz. 
He  negotiated,  also,  the  alliance  of  king 
Murat,  of  Naples,  with  Austria,  in  1813 ; 
but  endeavorsd  in  vain  to  reconcile  those 
courts  in  1815.  Lord  A.,  as  an  admirer  of 
Grecian  art,  instituted,  in  1804,  the.  Athe- 
nian Society,  each  member  of  which  must 
have  visited  Athens. 

Aberxi,  John  Lewis,  a  landscape 
painter,  femous  for  his  V%ew$  of  Swiizer' 
land;  bom  in  1733,  at  Winterthur.  He 
relinquished  the  manner  of  his  teacher, 
Mejer,  an  indifferent  artist,  went  to  Berne, 
received  better  instruction  from  John 
Grimm,  and  at  first  painted  portraits. 
But  his  incfinalion  for  landscape  painting 
gained  the  ascendency.  He  went,  in 
1759,  with  his  pupil  Zingg,  to  Paris,  and 
returned,  esteemed  and  admired,  to  Beme, 
where  he  died  in  1786.  His  maimer  has 
been  very  often  imitated,  yet  his  sketches 
have  always  maintained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  nest  in  their  kind. 

ABEERATioir  of  light  We  see  an 
object  because  the  rays  of  tight  proceed- 
ing fiom  it  strike  our  eyes,  and  we  see 
the  place  of  the  object  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  proceed.  Let  us  now  imag- 
ine the  earth,  in  its  circuit  round  the  sun, 
just  arrived  opposite  to  a  fixed  star,  which 
sends  off  rays  perpendiculariy  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  earth's  motion.  The  eye 
of  the  spectator  meets  the  rey,  and  as  he 
perceives  not  bis  own  motion,  he  sup- 
poses the  light  to  be  moving  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  as,  when  we  sail  in  a  boat, 
the  trees  on  the  shore  appear  to  pass 
along  by  us.  Thus  the  eye  misses  the 
perpenmcular  ray,  but  meets  an  oblique 
one,  and  thence  receives  the  impression 
of  the  li^ht  in  the  direction  which  results 
from  this  compound  motion,  namely,  in 
the  diagonal  or  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
of  which  represent  the  real  motion  of  the 
light,  and  the  apparent  one,  (i.  e.  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earthO^  which  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  The  spectator  sees  the 
star  in  its  true  place  only  when  he  is 
either  approaching  it,  or  receding  from  it, 
in  a  straight  line.  When  moving  in  any 
other  direction,  the  star  appears  a  little 
in  advance  of  its  true  position  in  die  same 
direction  (the  maximum  is  20^' — ^25'') ; 
and  we  call  by  the  name  o£  aberratum 


of  lig^  these  apparent  changes  in  the 
situation  of  the  heavenly  bcdies,  occ«»« 
sioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  We 
easily  see  that  these  changy  are  coiTimoi) 
to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  are  only 
more  striking  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars. 
They  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of 
this  aberration,  the  fixed  stars  appear, 
during  die  revolution  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun,  accor^g  as  they  are  ntuated, 
either  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in 
its  poles,  or  somewhere  between  therri, 
in  the  first  case  to  deviate  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  true  place^ 
in  the  second  to  describe  a  circle,  in  the 
third  an  ellipse  about  that  point,  which 
fiirther  observation  determines  to  be  their 
real  mtuation.  This  discovery  we  owe 
to  Bradley,  (q.  v.)  For  the  aberration  of 
light,  see  the  elementary  works  on  astron- 
omy, the  dictionaries  of  natural  philoso- 
phy Dy  Gehler,  Fischer,  &c.  There  is  a 
very  good  account  of  it  in  Biot's  JVaitd 
iil^m^itotre  (T  AaironomieFhfsique^  Paris, 

1811,  M  Treatise,  vol  3,  page  120,  et  seq. 
Tables  of  aberration,  accom|MLnied  with 
explanations,  are  to  be  found  m  the  baron 
von  Zach's  workE^  Thbula  specudes  Ah- 
erroHonis  et  Mdaiionia,  etc.,  Gotha,  180^, 
and  in  the  same  author's  JVouveUes  TtAle^ 
d^MirratimetdeMdcAionpotirl40iEioi-- 

pow  les  PUmHes  et  Us  ComHes,  Marseilles, 

1812,  and  SuppUment,  18ia 
Abildoaard,  Nicdai  Abraham,  his- 
torical painter  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  Danebrof. 
He  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in  1744» 
and  died  there  in  1809,  director  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  genius,  in 
painting,  that  IJenmaik  ever  possessed. 
All  his  works  display  profound  study, 
richness  of  imagination,  and  rexnarkable 
power  of  expression.  Five  years*  resi- 
dence in  Italy  completed  the  education 
which  he  had  received  in  the  academy 
of  arts  at  Copenhagen,  yet  his  worii 
never  lost  the  character  of  originality'. 
The  creations  of  his  productive  imagina- 
tion were  sometimes  of  a  gloomy,  and 
always  of  a  grand  and  solemn  character. 
Modem  painting  can  hardly  show  a  finer 
coloring.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  large  pictures  in  the  apartments  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Chrisdansburg,  burnt 
down  in  1794,  were  by  A.  A.  has  painted 
four  pictures,  representing,  with  much 
force  of  allegorical  expression,  the  most 
striking  periiSs  of  European  iiistory.  But 
few  of  his  works  in  the  palace  were  saved 
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from  the  eonflagratioA.  A  conriderable 
niimherofliiB  picturefl^  however,  still  exist 
in  Bad  out  of  Copenhagen.  The  wounded 
Philodetes  ifijis  vigorouB  as  his  Cupid 
18  delieaite;  both  are  executed  in  the 
ttyk  of  a  master.  There  are  also  an 
exeeUent  Socrates,  Jupiter  weighing  the 
fiue  of  man,  and  others.  His  last  works 
were  lour  lanie  paintings,  representing 
scenes  from  Terence.  Nearly  all  his 
wort»  are  those  of  a  painter  formed  by 
the  study  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  re- 
muns  of  antiquity.  Nothing  escape4  his 
observation,  which  stood  in  the  remotest 
rektioo  to  his  art  He  was  likewise  a 
distininiished  lecturer  in  the  royal  acade- 
my^arts,  and  has  left  several  disciples, 
fninters  as  well  as  sculptors,  who  do 
honor  to  their  master  and  to  their  coun- 
try; amongst  whom,  superior  to  all  the 
rnt,  is  Thwwaldsen.  A.  acquired  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  by  some  short  essays, 
the  obfoct  of  which  waOy  partly,  to  correct 
a  iUse  taste  in  regard  to  the  arts,  partly 
to  iUustrate  the  easier  worics  of  art. 

AaiPONiAif  s ;  a  wariike  tribe  of  Indians, 
between  98^  and  30°  S.  lat,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  consisting  of  5000 
persons,  who  pay  fittle  attention  to  agri- 
culture, but  employ  themselves  principal- 
ly in  hunting  and  fishing.  Inuring  the 
ire  rainy  months,  thev  resort  to  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Rio  de  la  Plato,  or  to  the  tops 
of  trees.  The  Abiponians  prefer  the 
flesh  of  ticera  to  every  other  meat,  super- 
Btitiously  believing  that  it  gives  new  cour- 
age to  the  warrior.  Long  lances,  and 
arrows  with  iron  points,  are  their  weap- 
ons. They  are  often  at  war  with  the 
SpaniardB.  Their  wives  are  not  much 
browner  than  the  Spanish  ladies.  The 
men  are  tall,  with  aquiline  noses,  are 
good  awimmers,  and  fond  of  painting  fig- 
tves  on  their  skin.  Their  caziques  are, 
in  ttoMa  of  peace,  their  iudges,  in  war 
iheir  tendets.  In  peace,  nowever,  their 
autbori^  is  very  limited ;  for  if  a  cazique 
ahould  attempt  an  unpopular  iimovation, 
the  multitude  would  leave  him,  and  join 
other  tribes. 

Abjcration,  oath  of;  the  oath  by  which 
an  Englishman  binds  himself  not  to  ac- 
knowledge any  right  in  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  orEngmnd.  It  signineSySlso,  accor- 
ding to  25 Charles  II.,  an  oath  abjuring  par- 
ticQiar  doctrines  of  the  church  ofRome. 

ABI.EQAT1 ;  in  diplomatic  language,  pa- 
pri  ambaasadcns  ot  the  second  rank,  who 
are  sent  with  a  less  extensive  commission, 
to  a  court  where  there  are  no  nuncios. 
This  title  is  equivalent  to  enocy,  (See 
-   ■         "  ■.) 


Abo  (in  Finnish,  Turku)  con||BS  1100 
houses,  and  11,300  inhalKtanUi.  Since 
1817,  it  has  ceased  to  be  ^e  camtal 
of  the  government  of  Finland.  The 
Russian  administration  has  endeavored, 
however,  to  support  it  by  other  means ; 
and  it  continues  to  be  the  capital  city  of 
a  district,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a  Luther- 
an bishopric,  (in  1817,  raised  to  an  arch- 
bishopric,) and  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  for  South  Finland.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  Aurajocki,  protected  by  a 
promontory  of  the  gulf  of^Bothnia,  forms 
the  harbor  of  the  ci^,  which,  nnce 
1817,  has  been  the  chief  place  of  export 
from  Finland  to  Sweden,  and  even  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  important  sugar- 
works,  and  manU&ctures  of  leather,  Unen, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  glass,  coarse  broad- 
cloth, &c.  Many  uiips  are  buih  in  its 
docks.  The  acadamy  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  established  in  16S28  was  chang- 
ed by  Christhia,  queen  of  Sweden,  iiito 
a  university,  which  was  endowed  still 
more  libenuly  W  the  emperor  Alexander. 
It  had,  in  1824,  forty  professors,  and  more 
than  500  students,  a  library  of  90,000  vols., 
a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an 
anatomical  buildinff,  and  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, a  cabinet  of  medals  and  minerals, 
a  collection  of  mechanical  and  agricultu- 
ral models,  a  society  for  the  jvomotion 
of  science,  one  for  natural  history,  a  Bible 
society,  &c.  In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the 
whole  city,  including  the  buildings  and 
library  of  the  university,  was  burnt  down. 
The  Russian  government  has  taken  ener- 
getic measures  for  rebulldinff  it.. 

Abo,  peace  of  Aug.  17, 1/43,  Sweden 
here  concluded  peace  with  Russia.  This 
ended  the  war  which  broke  out  Aug.  24, 
1741,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  at  the 
instigaticm  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent 
Russia  from  partaking  in  the  Austrian 
war  of  succession.  In  this  war,  after  the 
victory  of  Lacy,  near  Wilmanstrand,  Sept. 
3, 1741,  the  Russians  conquered  all  Fin- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
Swedish  generals,  Ldwenhaupt  and  Bud- 
denbrog.  The  empress  Elizabeth  promis- 
ed, however,  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  her 
conquests,  if  Sweden  would  choose  the 
prince  Adolphus  Frederic  ofHolst«in-Got- 
torp,  bishop  of  Lubec,  heir  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  instead  of  the  crown-prince  ofDen- 
mark.  This  was  done  July  4, 1743.  Thus,' 
in  1751,  the  house  ofHolstein-Gottorp  took 
possession  of  the  Swedish  throne,  which 
it  lost  agun  after  the  abdication  of  Gus- 
tavus IV.,  in  conseouence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  states  of  the  kmgdom.  May  10, 1809. 
which  took  effect  upon  the  death  o 
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Charles  XIH^  Feb.  5, 1818.  Ailer  this 
election,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  A^  in  which  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia 
the  Finnish  provmce  of  Kymmen^rd, 
with  the  cities  and  ibitiesses  of  Fredeiics- 
hamm  and  Wihnanstrand,  and  the  city 
and  fort  of  Nyslot  From  that  time,  the 
river  Kymmen^  has  been  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Rtmia,  until  the 
latter  power  obtained  the  whole  of  Finn- 
land,  at  the  peace  of  Fredeiicshamro, 
Sept  17, 1809.  June  25, 1745,  peace  was 
eonchided  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
at  St  Petersbuiv. 
Abolition.  (See  Pardon^  right  of) 
Abolition  of  dateiy.  Jlie  Society fcr 
mxtigating  and  gradwUly  aboliakin^  the 
SiaU  of  Saveiy  &rwtghmd  ihe  British  Do- 
numons,  sometimeB  <»lled  the  *^nti-dao€' 
ry  Sodeiy,  has  been  recently  formed.  IJis 
K.  H.  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is  president 
of  the  society.  In  the  list  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents are  the  names  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  phllanthiopists,  and,  among 
them,  that  or  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
champion  of  the  negro's  cause,  Mr.  Wil- 
lierforce.  The  society  has  already  pub- 
lished several  works  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  slavery,  and  pointing  out  its  evils 
in  a  commercial,  political,  and  religious 
}Kiint  of  view.  (See  SUwery,  CohmuOion 
Sociehf  and  Hliierforce,)  llie  more  im- 
mediate olijects  of  the  society  are  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
facilitate  the  means  by  which  they  may 
obtain  their  freedom ;  and,  lor  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  puxposes, — ^To  remove 
all  the  existing  obstructions  to  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves :  To  cause  the  slaves  to 
cease  to  be  chattels  in  the  eye  of  the  law : 
To  prevent  their  removal,  as  davesj  from 
colony  to  colony,  and,  under  certain  modi- 
fications, their  sale  or  transfer,  except 
with  the  land  to  which  they  may  be  at- 
tached: To  abolish  markets  and  com- 
pulsory labor  on  Sundav,  and  to  make 
it  a  day  of  rest,  as  well  as  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction ;  and  also  to  se- 
cure to  the  slaves  equivalent  time  in  each 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition 
to  any  time  which,  independently  of  Sun- 
da^r,  18  now  afibrded  them,  for  cultivating 
their  provision  grounds :  To  protect  tlie 
slaves,  by  law,  in  the  possession  and 
transmission  of  the  property  tliey  may 
thus  or  in  any  other  way  acquire:  To 
enable  the  slave  to  purchase  his  freedom 
by  the  payment  at  once  of  a  fair  price  for 
his  redemption,  or  of  a  fifth  part  of  that 
price  at  a  time,  in  return  for  an  additicnai 
day  in  the  week  to  be  employad  for  his 
own  benefit :   To  make  the  testimony  of 


slaves  available  in  courts  of  justice,  botli  ia 
civil  and  priminal  cases :  To  rehevei^  ne- 
groes and  persons  of  color  from  the  burden 
of  legally  proving  their  fineedom,  when 
brought  into  question,  and  To  throw  on  the 
claimant  of  their  persons  the  burden  of  le- 
gally proving  his  lidit  to  them :  To  pro- 
vide the  means  of  rdigious  instruction  for 
the  black  and  colored  population,  and  of 
Christian  education  for  their  children:  To 
institute  marriage  among  the  slaves,  and 
to  protect  that  state  fix>m  violation  and 
from  either  forcible  or  voluntary  disrup- 
tion :  To  put  an  end  to  the  driving  sys- 
tem: To  put  an  end,  also,  to  the  arbitrary 
punishment  of  slaves,  and  to  put  their 
persops  as  well  as  property  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  law :  To  provide  that 
all  children  Dom  after  a  certain  day  shall 
be  fi^ee,— caro  being  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  until  they  shall 
be  capable  of  acting  for  themselves :  To 
provide  that  no  colonial  governor.  Judge, 
attomey-general  or  fiscal,  shall  be  a  pos- 
sessor of  slaves,  or  shall  have  a  direct  and 
obvious  roveraonary  interest  in  such 
property,  or  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  pro* 
prietors  of  slaves.  The  society  has  fur- 
ther proposed,  that  the  final  extinction  of 
slaveiy  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
redemption  of  all  females  from  the  lowest 
age,  to  about  40;  by  which  means  all 
their  posterity  would  be  bom  firee.  The 
cost  of  this  measure  is  estimated  at 
900,000{.;  but  should  parMament  refuse 
to  accede  to  this  or  some  other  efiective 
plan,  the  society  trust  that  their  object 
will,  nevertheless,  be  obtained  by  bring- 
ing free  labor  into  competition  with 
slave  labor ;  so  that  the  latter  shall  be- 
come of  so  little  value  as  to  be  not  worth 
retaining.  The  parent  society  is  sup- 
ported by  many  auxiliaries,  not  fewer  than 
250  of  which  are  in  active  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  they 
continue  to  proceed  with  the  energy  that 
has  hitherto  mariced  their  progress,  there 
can  be  litde  doubt  that  they  will  finally 
succeed  in  a  cause,  in  which  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  the  dictates  of  religion,  are  ar- 
rayed on  their  side. 

ABORieiNEs;  the  name  given  to  the 
eldest  inhabitantB  of  a  country,  of  whose 
origin  notliing  certain  is  known.  The 
Roman  historians  give  this  name  to  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Trojans.  DifiTer- 
ent  derivations  of  the  word  are  ^ven. 
For  the  right  of  aborigines  to  the  soil,  see 
Indians,  and  Oect/^Hmcy,  right  of. 

Aboukir,  the  ancient  Canopus,  is  at 
present  a  viDage  with  100  Arabian  inhabit- 
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snta:  it  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  western 
aide  of  a  spacious  bay,  protected  by  a 
pnjecdag  point  of  land  and  several  small 
islands,  and  is  situated  on  the  Egypdan 
coast,  10  milei  east  of  Alexandria.  This 
piace  has  become  distinguished,  in  mod^- 
cni  times,  by  the  naval  battle,  in  which 
the  English  admiral  Nelson  annihilated 
the  French  fleet,  between  the  funst  and 
the  third  of  August,  1798.  May  19, 1798, 
the  latter  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Tou- 
lon, to  convey  an  army  to  Egypt,  undar 
the  command  of  ^neral  Buonaparte. 
As  soon  as  the  Enj^lish  admiral  St.  Vin-^ 
cent,  who  was  cruiang  before  Cadiz,  re- 
ceived inibrmation  of  this,  he  despatched 
rear-admiral  Nelson,  with  14  ships  of  the 
line,  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  orders  to 
sedc  and  attack  the  FVench  fleet.  Auff. 
1,  Nelson  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Fronch 
ships  in  the  road  of  A.  and  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  battle.  The  French  captains,  who 
were  just  then  assembled  on  l)oard  the 
admiiai's  ship,  had  hardly  time  tc>  retire 
to  their  posts,  before  the  first  English 
ship  began  the  attack.  Although  the 
French  fleet  was  disposed  in  a  curved 
line,  as  near  as  possible  to  a  small  island, 
projected  by  a  battery  of  cannon  and 
mortars.  Nelson  suddenly  ordered  half 
of  his  force  to  break  tlirough,  between 
the  island  and  the  French  line  of  batde, 
and  to  sail  under  the  shore,  in  their  rear, 
while  the  other  half  approached  their 
frmt,  and  anchored  withm  pistol  shot; 
so  that  the  French  ships  were  attacked 
from  all  aide&  At  sunset^  about  half 
pest  6  o^cIock  in  the  evening,  the  bat- 
tle began.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  5 
French  ships  were  dismasted  and  taken. 
The  French  admiral,  Bnieys,  was  killed 
by  acannon-l}all ;  his  ship,  L'Orient,  how- 
ever, continued  the  battle  with  great  spir- 
it, until  she  took  fire.  About  10  oVlock, 
this  splendid  vessel,  of  120  guns,  blew  up. 
Of  1000  men,  but  70  or  80  were  saved. 
Capt.  Casabianca  was  mortally  wounded, 
end  his  son,  a  boy  12  years  old,  voliuita- 
rily  remained  in  the  burning  ship,  and 
ffhared  his  fiite.  The  other  ships  contin- 
ued the  cannonade  till  the  mommg,  which 
mtncssed  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet.  But  2  ships  of  the  line  and  2  flig- 
ates  escaped  to  Malta  and  Corfu ;  9  ships 
of  the  line  were  taken,  1  blown  up,  and 
another,  together  with  a  frigate,  burned 
by  the  French  themselves ;  1  frigate, 
however,  was  sunk.  Thus  the  naval 
power  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  a  second  time  annihilated ;  the  British 
flag  waved  triumphant  from  Gibraltar  to 
Alexandria  ;    Buonaparte's  comraunica- 
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tionwith  France  was  cut  off,  and  his 
enemies,  with  renovated  hopes,  united 
again,  hi  the  subsequent  vear,  in  a  new 
coalition.  (See  Egypty  landing  of  the 
JVencAtn.) 
ABOUI.FEDA.  (See  AlndMa.) 
About  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  imme- 
diately after  she  has  tacked,  or  changed 
her  course. 

Abracadabra  ;  a  term  of  incantation, 
wliich  was  fonnoriy  beheved  to  have  the 
power  of  curing  fevers,  especially  the 
slow  fevers,  the  intermittent  of  4  da^s^ 
and  the  hemitritseus,  so  called  by  Hip- 
pocrates, which  was  generally  fatal.  At 
present,  this  word  is,  for  the  most  part, 
used  in  jest,  withont  any  particular  mean- 
ing, like  hocus  pocus.  According  to  Q. 
Serenus  Sanmionicus,  it  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten so  as  to  form  a  magic  triangle,  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  supposed  efroct;  viz. 

ABRACADABRA 

BRACADABR 

R AC A  D A  B 

A  C  A  D  A 

CAD 

A 

or  as  follows: 

Abracadabra 
Abracadabr 
Abracadab 
Abracada 
A    b    r    a    c    a    d 
A    b    r    a    c    a 
A    b    r    a    c 
A    b    r    a 
A    b    r 
A    b 
A 
The  triangle,  thus  formed,  reads  Mraea- 
dabra^  beguming  with  A,  and  thence  pass- 
ing over  to  any  line  you  please,  and  stop- 
ping at  the  last  letter  of  tlie  first  line. 
Greek  amviets,  which  bear  the  inscription 
ABFAKA4ABPA,  leave  HO  doubt  that  this 
magic  word,  properly,  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced Mrasadabroy  though  the  Jews 
say  also  Mracalan,    Ahraa^abra  proba- 
bly means  divint  decree,  and  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  Abraseuc,  or  Abras,    Others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  term  Ahrasax  took  its 
origin  fix)mthe  first  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
words  w^,  Ben,  Ruack  hahodesh,   (Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Ghost,)  and  firom  the 
initials  of  the  Greek  words,  oannQla  itnk 
$t/;iov,  (salvation  from  the  wood  of  the 
croe&)    Mrasax  is  neither  an  ifisTptian, 
nor  Greek,  nor  Hebrew,  but  a  rersiaii 
name,  which  denotes  the  Pernan  deity, 
Mithras.—Superstitious  people,  moreover 
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used  to  write  the  word  Ahrcxadabra^  in 
the  maimer  above-mentioned,  on  a  square 
pieoe  of  paper;  then  folded  it  ao  as  to 
cover  the  writing,  ^wed  it  together  with 
white  thread,  hung  it,  by  a  piece  of  tape, 
around  the  nedE,  so  as  to  reach  the  heart, 
wore  it  for  9  days,  and  then  went,  before 
sunrise,  in  promund  silence,  to  a  river 
which  flowed  to  the  east,  took  it  fiom  the 
neck,  and  threw  it,  but  without  openinjg 
or  reading  it,  into  the  water  over  their 
heads. 

Abraham  ;  the  father,  and  most  cele- 
brated patriardi  of  the  Jews,  with  whom 
their  history  commences,  as,  likewise, 
the  promises  given  them  by  God,  and  the 
miracles  permmed  in  their  favor.  He 
was  bom  at  Ur,  in  Chaldiea,  about  2000 
B.  C,  and  descended  in  the  eiehth  gen- 
eration fiom  Shem,^  Noah's  eldest  son. 
He  passed  his  eariy  days  in  the  house  of 
his  mther,  Terah,  where  he  was  kept  firom 
idolatry,  which  prevailed  in  his  fiunily. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  God,  which 
pointed  out  his  noble  destiny,  and  com- 
manded him  to  settle  in  Canaan,  he  went 
to  that  country  with  his  &ther,  his  wife, 
and  his  nephew;  and  fixed  his  abode  at 
Haran,  in  Mesopotamia.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  led  a  wandering  life,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  visited 
Sichem,  Bethel,  and  Gerara,  whence  he 
returned  to  Bethel,  Frequent  dissensions 
between  his  servants  and  those  of  Lot 
caused  their  final  separation.  A.  remain- 
ed at  Mamre,  but  Lot  settled  in  Go- 
morrah. Afterwards,  on  hearing  that  feur 
Arabian  chiefs  had  invaded  Gomorrah, 
and  carried  off  Lot  with  his  family  and 
property,  A.  pursued  them  with  318  ser- 
%'ants,  conquered  them,  and  rescued  his 
nephew,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him. 
God  revealed  fliturity  to  A.  and  ratified 
fais  covenant  with  him  and  his  posterity, 
by  the  law  of  circumcision.  The  ad- 
vanced age  of  A.  and  Sarah  seemed  to 
render  doubtfiil  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises,  when  three  an^ls,  in  tlie  shape 
of  travellers,  came  to  visit  them.  They 
were  sent  to  pvnisli  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah for  their  wickedness,  and  announced 
that,  at  their  return,  Sarali  would  be  a 
mother.  Though  she  was  90  years  old, 
she  conceived,  and  bore  Isaac,  at  the  time 
designated  by  the  angel  Wlien  Isaac 
had  reached  his  25th  year,  God  wished 
to  put  A.'b  fidelity  to  a  new  trial,  and 
eommanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son, 
on  mount  Moriah.  llie  old  man  was 
ready  to  obey.  The  victim  was  already 
placed  on  the  ahar,  and  about  to  receive 
the  fetal  strobe,  when  God,  convinced  of 


the  obedience  of  his  servant,  stopped  his 
lifted  arm.  Sarah  died,  but  A.  married 
Keturah,  who  bore  him  6  more  children. 
He  died  175  years  old,  and  was  buried 
near  Sarah,  in  a  cave  which  he  had 
bought  for  his  sepulchre  fix>m  the  sons  of 
Hetb.  Not  only  the  Jews,  but  also  the 
Arabians,  derive  their  orisin  from,  this  pa- 
triarch :  the  Greek  and  fioman  churches 
have  introduced  his  name  into  their  le- 
gends. He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ko- 
ran^ and  some  of  the  Mahometan  writers 
assert  that  A.  went  to  Mecca,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  temple.  The 
Jews  have  at  all  times  honored  his 
tomb  and  his  memory.  His  history,  as 
given  by  the  rabbins,  is  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction. 

Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara ;  bom  in  Kra* 
henheimstetten,  in  Suabia,  June  4, 1642. 
His  true  name  was  Ulrich  Megerle.  He 
was  distinguished,  as  a  preacher,  for  the 
originahty  of  his  conceptions.  At  Marien- 
brunn,  in  the  south  of^  Austria,  he  joined, 
m  1G62,  the  barefooted  fiiars  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustin,  applied  himself  to  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  in  a  monastery  of  his 
order  at  Vieima,  was  then  employed  as 
preacher  in  the  convent  of  Taza,  in  Bava- 
ria, and  soon  called  to  preach  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Vienna,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  year  1709,  when  he  died,  67 
years  old.  His  sermons  are  burlesque, 
and  full  of  the  strangest  notions.  His 
striking  pecuharities,  agreeable,  however, 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  procured  him  a 
numerous  audience,  and  his  sermons  were 
not  without  effect,  since  they  treated  of 
popular  subjects,  and  were  seasoned  witli 
much  sarcasm,  adapted  to  all  ranks.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  writings  show  tlie 
tone  in  which  they  are  composed:  a^, 
ISfonVie  Warid,  oTy  abovt  Virtue  and  Vice ; 
/Sdutary Mixture;  Abrahemi  a  Scmcta  Cta- 
ra*8  ^est  of  nernhf-hatched  FMa,  or  ctarious 
WorktHwp  qf  vanoua  Fhols^  both  nude  and 
ftnuiU,  etc.  A.  was,  by  nature,  a  popu- 
lar orator ;  he  joined  to  an  odd  exterior  a 
stronff  mind,  endowed  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  fervent 
love  of  truth.  With  the  boldest  frank- 
ness, he  scourges  tlie  follies  of  his  age, 
and  vigorously  attacks  the  weak  mysti- 
cism and  pedantry  of  most  preachers  of 
his  time. 
Abraham,  heights  ofl  (See  Qiie&ec.) 
ABBAHAinTss,  Abrshamians,  or  deists 
of  Bohemia,  were  a  number  of  ignorant 
peasants,  who  came  forth  from  then:  ob- 
scurity in  1783,  confiding  in  the  edict  of 
toleration  published  by  Joseph  IL,  and 
avowed  the  same  betief  which  Abraham 
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pro&flKd  before  the  law  of  circumcision. 
The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
Jjoid's  prayer,  were  all  which  they  re- 
carded  in  the  Bible.  Their  petition  for 
nieedoni  in  religious  worship  was,  how- 
ever, rejected,  because  they  refused  to 
declare  themselves  Jews,  or  members  of 
any  of  the  established  Christian  sects. 
The  emperor  Joseph,  less  enlightened  in 
matters  of  religion  tlian  is  generally  be- 
Itered,  drove  these  honest  people,  in  1783, 
fixMn  their  possesaons,  because  they  re- 
sisted all  attempts  made  for  their  convert 
sion,  and  dispersed  tliem,  by  military 
force,  amonf  various  places,  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Sclav^Miia,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
embnce  the  Roman  Gadiolic  raith,  and 
the  men  to  join  the  frontier  militia.  Many 
of  them  adhered  firmly  to  tlieir  religious 
prindplesL 

Abbaivtes  ;  a  city  of  3,500  inhabitants, 
(m  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  the 
province  of  £8tramadurB,in  Fortu^  It 
B  considered  as  of  great  military  mipor- 
tance,  on  account  of  its  cdtuation  on  a 
number  of  steep  hills,  forming  a  defile ; 
by  reason,  likewise,  of  its  old  castle,  con- 
verted into  a  citadel ;  and  of  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  as  fiur  as  this  place. 
The  Portuguese,  in  this  fortress,  braved 
the  Spaniards  as  early  as  17G3.  In  1806, 
tiie  army  under  Junot  arrived  at  A.,  after 
a  dangerous  and  tedious  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  through  the  woody, 
mountainous  and  barren  Beira.  Junot 
oidered  the  castle,  as  weU  as  the  city, 
which  he  found  ungairisoned,  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  de^nee ;  mid,  in  spite 
of  the  great  fatigue  of  his  troops,  hastened 
to  Lifloon,  then  occupied  by  15,000  Por- 
tuguese soldiers,  and  inhabited  by  350,000 
souk.  The  quickness  of  his  march,  and 
the  daring  coinage  with  which  he  took 
pocpoomon  of  this  capital,  at  the  head  of 
only  1500  grenadiers,  induced  Niqooleon 
to  make  Um  duke  of  Abrsntes.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  he  committed  gross 
nustakes.  At  the  capitulation  of  Cintra, 
A  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  who 
made  it  still  stronger.  It  was,  however, 
of  no  importance  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  except  to  Massena,  who  re- 
connoitred it  at  the  time  when  he  sat 
down  before  the  strong  position  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  between  Santarem 
and  Peniche. 

Abrasax.    (See  Mraxaa.) 

Abraxas  Stones,  or  Abbasax  Stobes, 
are  very  niunerous,  and  represent  a  hu- 
man body,  with  the  head  of  a  cock  and 
the  foet  of  a  reptile.     The  inscription 


Mraxaa  or  Mrasax  is  often  finrnd  on 
them,  in  Greek  charactere,  which  betray, 
however,  a  foreign  origin.  Bellermann, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Gems  of  the  Ancients, 
bearing  the  Image  of  Abraxas.  Berlin, 
1817,  declares  only  those  havingtiie  above 
inscriptions  to  be  genuine.  The  gems 
which  have  been  imported  into  Eun^ 
fiom  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  are  also  found 
in  Spain  m  sreat  abundance,  belon^^edf 
according  to  ^s  opinion,  to  the  religious 
sect  of  me  Basilidians,  and  were  used, 
partly  as  means  to  teach  secret  doctrines, 
partly  as  symbols,  pardy  as  amulets  or 
talismans.  Grotefend  derives  the  name 
fi;om  the  Persian  langua^;  BeUermann 
tliinks  it  to  be  a  composition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian words  Mrac  and  Sax,  and  rendere  it 
"the  hoiy  word  ofhUss^  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Tebx^fpwnmcion  of  the  Jews. 
Dififerent  explanations  have  been  proposed 
by  others.  The  ancients  attempted  to  give 
meaning  to  the  word  by  considering  the 
letters  as  Greek  numerals,  which  make 
together  365. — The  name  of  Mraxat 
9tane  is,  in  modem  times,  applied  to  a 
variety  of  gems  that  exhibit  enigmatical 
compositions,  strange  words  in  foreign 
characters,  as  Mlanaikandtbe^  &c«,  and 
even  to  those  which  bear  the  emUems  of 
Seboeism,  the  sun  and  moon,  with  other 
symbols,  which  want,  however,  the  char- 
acteristic type  of  the  BasilidianflL  These 
are  more  properly  citlled  ^Sbrareiidt.  The 
Basilidian  names,  seen  on  many  stones 
of  this  class,  are  explained  by  Bellermann, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Semitic  langjuages.  The 
interesting  disquirition  on  this  subject  of 
Neander^  professor  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  deserves  to  be  carefully  comirared 
with  ^e  .opinions  advanced  by  BeUer- 
mann. 

Abbial,  Andr6-Joeeph,  bom  March 
19,  1750,  at  Annonay,  department  de 
I'Ard^che,  at  present  count  and  peer  of 
France,  &c.,  studied  law  in  Paris,  |nd 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
during  which  he  was,  for  a  long  period, 
commissioner  of  the  executivepow<er  in 
the  court  of  cassation.  In  17w,  he  or- 
ganized the  republican  government  in 
Naples.  After  the  18th  of  Brumaue, 
the  first  consul  intrusted  him  with  the 
ministij  of  justice,  saying,  as  it  is  related, 
**  Not  I,  but  the  publie  voice  nominates 
you."  After  18  months,  he  quitted  this 
station,  and  entered  the  aSnat  eonaerpo- 
Uur.  In  1804,  he  orsanized  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  in  Italy,  when  the  yoans 
Cealpine  republic  was  ugain  dissolved. 
In  1811,  he  vras  made  count  of  the  em- 
pire, and  v^ras  for  10  yean  a  member  f 
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that  committee  in  the  senate,  ridicii- 
lously  called  wmmission  de  la  liberti  in- 
dmdueUe,  while  it  daily  submitted,  with 
blind  subservience,  to  the  imperial  orders. 
In  1814,  Abrial  voted  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  imperial  dynasty.  Louis  XVIII. 
made  him  a  peer,  and  since  tliat  time  he 
has  voted  with  some  independence  in  the 
chamber  of  peers. 

Abbuzzo,  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kinffdom  of  Naples,  is  bounded  on 
the  norm  and  west  bv  the  states  of  the 
church,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  south  by  Pii^Iia  and  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
It  contains  G28,SX)  inhabitants,  and  is  di- 
vided into  A.  ulterior,  which  comprises 
the  north-western,  and  A.  citerior,  which 
comprises  the  south-eastern  part.  The 
highest  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
crosses  thib  mountainous  country.  In  A. 
ulterior,  especially,  it  is  very  lofty,  with 
steep  cILfi&,and  throws  extraordinary  obsta- 
cles m  the  way  of  internal  communication. 
The  rivers  which  rise  in  A.,  the  Trento, 
Trontino,  etc,  generally  flow  in  a  direct 
course  into  the  Adriatic  aea,  and  have 
(the  Pescara  and  Sangro  excepted)  the 
charaeter  o£  torrents.  They  are  often 
Biiddenly  swollen  by  the  rains,  especially 
in  the  spring,  and  then  sweep  away  the 
bridges  and  all  means  of  communication. 
The  climate  of  A.  is  severe.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  fit>m  October  to  ApriL  Thick 
woods  crown  the  eminences ;  the  valleys 
only  arc  productive ;  and  even  they  (as 
the  inhabitants  are  mostly  shepherds) 
afford  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grain. 
Almond,  walnut,  and  other  fitut-trees 
thrive  every  where ;  olives,  in  the  lower 
re^ons,  near  the  sea.  The  finest  herds 
or  all  kinds  of  cattle  feed  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  vaUeys,  and  constitute  the 
only  article  of  export  The  most  impor- 
tant cities  are  Aquila,  Pescara,  (both  for- 
tresses,) and  Sulmona.  The  importance 
of  A.  consists,  principally,  in  its  military 
sites.  Projecting  like  a  bastion  60  geo- 
graphical miles,  &r  into  the  territory  of 
the  church,  it  becomes  especially  impor- 
^t  from  the  circumstance  that  but  one 
military  road,  and  that  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult one  to  an  army,  leads  into  the  king- 
dom. There  is,  indeed,  no  one  like  it 
across  the  mountains,  fit>m  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  that  of  tlie  Adriatic 
sea.  The  km«dom  of  Naples,  therefore, 
if  well  defended,  is  exposed  to  serious 
attacks  on  two  roads  only;  namely,  on 
that  which  stretches  along  the  Mediter- 
ramean  sea  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  firom 
Rome,  by  Terracina  and  Capua,  to  Na- 


ples ;  or  on  th6  one  which  runs  along  the 
Adriatic,  firom  Ancona,  by  way  of  Atri, 
Pescara,  etc.  into  the  interior.  On  the 
latter  road,  each  of  the  many  parallel  riv- 
ers forms  an  excellent  position,  where 
the  right  wing  may  always  be  protected 
by  the  sea,  the  left  by  the  cx>ntiguous 
mountains,  firom  which  the  flank  of  the 
assailants  is  itself  exposed  to  attack.  To 
force  these  positions  would  cost  a  bold 
enemy  much  blood.  It  would  be  yet 
more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass  Ter- 
racina, on  the  other  road,  without  having 
possession  of  A. ;  for  aa  soon  as  the  army 
had  arrived  at  Terracina,  the  rear  might 
be  attacked  on  the  left  firom  Rome  and 
the  mountains.  Finally,  should  the  in- 
vaders advance  by  both  roads  at  once, 
all  conununication  would  be  destroyed 
before  they  reached  Pescara,  'whence  a 
good  road  leads  over  the  chain  to  Sul- 
mona and  Teano.  They  would  meet 
with  all  the  id>ove  difficulties,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  incur  the  danger  of  being  de- 
feated in  detfuL  The  possession  of  A.  is, 
therefore,  indispensable  for  the  attack  of 
Naples ;  to  force  it,  however,  would  be 
veiy  difficult  As  has  been  said  above, 
of  the  roada  finom  the  states  of  the  church 
into  this  province,  only  the  one  fiom  Rie- 
ti,  through  Civitk  ducale  to  Aquila  and 
Sulmona,  is  practicable  for  artillery,  and 
only  two  others  for  regular  troops,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  All  the  other  ways 
are  nothing  more  than  paths  through 
morasses,  where  the  troops  must  march 
in  single  files,  and  the  cavalry  lead  their 
horses.  The  road  finom  Rieti  is,  there- 
fore, the  only  one  on  which  a  serious  at- 
tack can  be  undertaken ;  but  the  strong 
pass  of  Antrodocco,  and  numerous  ^od 
positions,  fiicilitate  its  defence.  Besides, 
the  thick  forests  with  deep  ravines  affi>rd 
advantages  for  a  partisan  warfare,  in  the 
manner  of  the  guerillas,  or  the  Tyrolese 
and,  had  the  Neapohtans  a  warlike  spirit, 
the  possession  of  A.,  whenever  attacked, 
would  not  have  been  obtained  without  a 
great  sacrifice.  But  when  a  people  is 
destitute  of  courage  and  energy,  when 
the  soldiers,  sunk  in  cowardly  apathy, 
run  away  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  battle,  the 
most  favorable  ground  will  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage. This  is  the  reason  that  A.,  so 
well  »lapted  for  a  defensive  war,  has  al- 
ways been  of  little  use ;  that  Naples  has 
been  the  prey,  sometimes  of  the  Austrians, 
at  other  times  of  the  French  or  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  but 
seldom  resisted  the  conquerors.  Once 
only,  in  1798,  did  the  natives  of  A.  rouse 
themselves  against  the  victorious  French 
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they  killed  their  general,  Hikrion-Point, 
took  genenl  Rubcb  prifloner,  and  did  im- 
pofftant  injury  to  the  cfmqueronLespecial- 
W  to  the  column  of  general  Dunesme. 
Bat  as  the  Neapolitan  army  had  been 
defeated  in  the  states  of  the  church, 
and  fled  in  the  most  cowardly  manner 
whereTer  the  FVench  showed  themaelves, 
these  momentary  ebullitions  of  courage 
were  of  little  avail  to  the  descendants  of 
the  bold  Samnites,  Marsi  and  Sabini,  who 
once  dwelt  on  these  mountains,  a  terror 
to  the  Romans ;  and  the  sabsequent  pettv 
commotions,  in  1806,  partook  too  much 
of  the  character  of  common  robberies  to 
merit  commendation.  In  1815,  when 
Murat  advaoced  against  the  Austrians, 
the  government  was  too  much  hated  to 
be  able  to  organize  a  popular  war  after 
the  battle  of  Tolentino.  Instead  of  re- 
sisting, the  soldiers  bom  in  A.  dispersed 
lo  their  homes,  when  they  marched 
througfa  this  province  on  their  return, 
and  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast  rather 
hindered  the  retreat  of  the  Neapolitans 
than  the  advances  of  the  foe,  wno  pro- 
ceeded without  opposition,  both  by  the 
roads  along  the  coast  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, with  columns  composed  of  light 
troops,  and  by  this  darinffstep  effected 
the  entire  dissofution  of  the  Neapolitan 
army.  In  1891,  the  revolutionuy  party 
at  Naples  hoped  that  A.  would  anora  the 
greatest  wivantages  in  a  defensive  war ; 
and  the  Venditas  of  the  Carbonari,  the 
popular  assemblies,  and  even  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  again  resounded 
with  praises  of  the  nouud  and  of  the 
epxit  which  inspired  the  inhabitants,  the 
worthy  descendants  of  their  daring  ances- 
tors. The  result  completely  disappointed 
expectation.  After  the  plan  of  the  Aus- 
trians to  attack  A.  on  the  road  from  Civi- 
ta  ducale  to  Aquila  and  Sulmona  was  de- 
termined on,  general  Pepe  resolved  to 
commence  the  offensive.  On  March  7th, 
1831,  he  crossed  the  boundary  of  Civit^ 
ducale,  and  attacked  general  Geppert,  at 
Rieti.  His  troops  advanced  with  reluct- 
ance, found  themselves  surrounded  by 
two  battalions  of  Austrians,  and  deter- 
mined to  retreat  The  Austrians  quickly 
pursued ;  the  division  under  Wallmoden 
reached  the  strong  pass  of  Antrodocco 
on  the  9th,  attacked  and  soon  obtained  pos- 
session of  it,  anotlier  division  having  al- 
ready taken  the  pass  of  Borghette  with- 
out resistance,  wnile  one  portion  of  the 
Neapolitans  fled  from  dissatisfiiction  with 
the  new  government,  and  another  fiom 
cowardice.  The  whole  Neapolitan  army 
bemg  dispersed,  the  militia  and  volun- 
2* 


teers  returned  home ;  the  troops  of  the 
line,  weakened  by  desertion,  withdrew 
into,  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  Pepe 
himself  left  the  army  in  an^r  at  their 
cowardice.  Aquila  opened  its  gates  on 
the  11th ;  the  citadel  then  cimitulated,  and 
the  inhabitantB  of  Abruzzo  tiimished  the 
Austrians  with  provisions,  without  evinc^ 
ing  any  desire  to  prolong  this  partisan 
war.  By  the  speedy  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trians to  Sulmona,  general  Carascosa, 
who  held  possession  of  the  road  of  Ter- 
racina,  and  also  the  corps  which  protect- 
ed the  road  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, were  surrounded,  and  both  the 
regulars  and  militia,  having  diiE^rsed, 
hastened  back.  Thus  ended  a  war,  which 
affords  another  proof,  that  even  the  pass 
of  Thennopyke  has  no  value  unless  de- 
fended by  Spartans.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  mountainous  resion  are  generally 
banditti,  who  render  Sie  frontiers  of  Na- 
ples and  qT  the  territories  of  the  church 
extremely  insecure.  These  banditti  con- 
sist of  the  peasants  living  in  the  moun- 
tains, who  possess  property  and  families, 
but,  in  addition  to  theiv  agrictihural  con- 
cerns, make  a  trade  of  robbery.  Urged 
bv  rEmacity  and  poverty  to  murder  and 
plunder,  they  unite  and  iall  upon  the 
traveller,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the 
inhabitants  and  houses  of  the  plams. 

Absalom,  (m  Danish,  «^d,)  bishop  of 
Roeskilde  or  Rothschild,  and  archbishop 
of  Denmark  from  1158  to  1201 ;  renowned 
as  a  clergyman,  statesman,  general,  and 
navigator;  descended  from  a  family  of 
high  rank,  and,  even  from  his  early  youth, 
a  niend  and  coimsellor  of  king  Widde- 
mar  I.,  whose  ability  in  peace  and  war 
procured  him  the  surname  of  the  Great, 
A.  had  a  large  share  in  the  administration 
of  Waldeniar  I.  He  was  active,  humane, 
and  learned  ;  set  an  example  or  industry 
to  the  monks,  and  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  Denmark.  In  his 
youth,  he  studied  at  Paris,  Under  his  di- 
rection Saxo  wrote  the  valuable  Danith 
chnmide.  A.  never  abused  his  power  or 
the  favor  of  the  king ;  so  that  Waldemar 
ever  remained  his  friend.  He  had  the 
honor  of  beinf  the  founder  of  the  chief 
city  ofI]^tunajl,Coi>enhai|;en.  He  built  the 
casde,  called,  after  hina,  JxtHburVj  and  the 
city,  Atdstadt.  This  castle,  enbrged  and 
improved,  served  the  kings  of  Denmark 
afterwards  for  their  residence,  till  the  18th 
century.  A.  died,  A.  D.  1901,  in  the  73d 
yearofhisage.  IDs  (ptve  is  still  seen  in 
Soroe,  then  a  convent  m  Zealand. 

Absezttke;  a  word  in  modem  times 
particulariy  applied  to  those  land-ownen 
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and  churchmen  of  Ireland  who  reside  in 
England,  or  in  foreign  countries.  In 
1715,  a  tax  of  4  fihillings  in  the  poutid 
was  levied  on  all  profits^  fees,  pensions, 
&c.,  derived  from  Ireland,  in  aU  cases 
where  the  persons  receiving  them  should 
not  reside  in  that  country  for  mx  months 
in  the  year ;  power  to  grant  leave  of  ab- 
sence being  reserved  to  the  crown.  In 
1753,  the  tax  ceased. 

Absolution.  In  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church,  absolution  was  a  judicial  act, 
by  which  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the 
conmiunitv,  invoking  the  fiivor  of  God, 
announced  to  the  penitent  his  remission 
from  ecclesiastical  punishment,  and  re- 
admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Private  absolution  having  become  preva- 
lent for  four  centuries,  through  priests 
acting  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  the 
opinion  was  spread  among  the  people, 
that  they  had  the  power  of  absolvmg,  by 
their  own  authority,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  church.  But  down  to  the 
12th  century,  they  used  only  the  formula, 
♦*  may  God  or  Christ  absolve  thee ;"  which 
is  still  the  fonn  in  the  Greek  church, 
and,  in  the  Romish,  makes  a  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  council  of  Trent,  sess. 
xiv.  cap.  3.,  declares  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament  of  penahce  to  lie  in  the  words 
of  absolution.  Among  Protestants,  abso- 
lution is  chiefly  used,  for  a  sentence,  by 
which  a  person,  who  stands  excommuni- 
cated, is  released  from  that  punishment 
The  formula  of  absolution  in  tlie  Romish 
church  has  been  said  to  be  absolute,  in 
the  Greek  church,  deprecatory,  and  in 
the  Protestant  churches,  declarative ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  strongly  contested  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Romanists.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  and  the  best  modem 
theologians  are  unanimous  in  the  belief, 
that  €^  alone  can  fornve  and  deliver 
from  sin ;  that  a  judicial  power  over  the 
souls  of  Christians  is  conferred  neither 
on  priests  nor  teaciiere. 

Abstraction;  an  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  detach  from  our  con- 
ceptions all  those  circumstances  that  ren- 
der them  particular,  and  thereby  lit  them 
to  denote  a  whole  rank  or  class  of  be- 
ings. 

Abulfeda;  known  by  the  name  of 
Ismael,  prince  of  Hamah,  in  Syria,  sur- 
named  the  viet&rious  kingf  and  the  pUlar 
of  rd^jgwn.  This  Arabian,  ftmous  as  a 
historian  and  geographer,  was  bom  at 
Damascus,  in  ttie  year  of  the  Hegira672, 
A.  D.  1973.  He  sprunff  from  the  fiunily 
of  the  Ayubites,  which  had  already  given 
birth  to  the  famous  Saladin,  and  was  re- 


nowned for  the  valor  of  its  members. 
While  a  youth,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  various  campaigns.  From  his  uncle 
he  inherited  the  principality  of  Hamah ; 
but,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his 
brotlier,  he  did  not  come  into  possession 
of  it  for  several  years ;  after  which  he 
remained  undismrbed  therein  till  hivS 
death,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  7ri2, 
A.  D.  1333.  All  writers  w'ho  mention  1 1 \m 
represent  him  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest 
talents,  equally  remarkable  for  courage 
and  coolness  in  war,  and  for  wisdom  in 
council.  Amid  the  cares  of  govemment, 
he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  study, 
drew  the  learned  around  him,  and  ren- 
dered his  power  and  wealth  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  science.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  liistory,  jurispmdence, 
medicine,  botany,  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy, and  has  bequeatlied  to  us  the 
fruits  of  his  long  inquiries  in  several  valu- 
able works,  of  which  his  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  his  geogrophy,  entitled,  Tht 
trv^  Situation  of  Cotmtnes,  are  the  most 
famous.  We  have  several  partial  transla- 
tions and  editions  of  them,  viz.  of  tlie  his- 
torical works,  1.  Jhmales  Moslemtci  Jkah. 
et  Lot.  Op.  et  Stud,  Rtiskii,  1789—94, 5  vols. 
2.  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Mohammedia^  eX 
GagmcTj  1723,  to  which  Schullens  has 
annexed  an  appendix.  For  portions  of  liis 
geography,  we  are  indebted  to  Gnevius, 
Keiske,  Muratori,  Michaelis,  Rink,  Eich- 
Iiom,  RosenmiUler,  Paulus  and  Ronmiol. 
Abulfcda^s  own  manuscript  is  at  Paris. 
He  is  a  tmstworthy  author,  and  his  style 
is  good. 

Abtdos  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Asia,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  fa- 
mous for  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  Xerx- 
es is  related  to  have  thrown  here  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  for  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  This  city  defended  itself 
with  great  courage  against  Phihp  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Another  Abydos  was  an  ancient 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  contained 
the  p&lacc  or  Menuion,  and  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Osiris,  built  by  Osymandes. 
Under  Augustus,  the  town  was  reduced 
to  mins,  but  to  the  west  of  it,  in  the  pres- 
ent village  of  El-Berbi,  magnificent  ruins 
are  still  found. 

Abtla  ;  a  mountain  in  Africa,  one  of  the 
pillais  of  Hercules,  as  they  were  anciently 
called ;  being  directly  opposite  to  CaJpe, 
(now  Gibraltar,^  in  Spain,  from  which  it  is 
distant  only  18  miles.  Between  these 
mountains  are  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Abyssinia;  an  extensive  kingdom  of 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red 
sea,  on  the  north  by  Sennaar,  on  the  west 
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and  Boath  partly  by  Sennaar  and  Kordo- 
fim,  flid  pardy  by  vast  and  baibardUs  re- 
§^o08y  of  ^wbich  the  names  haye  scarcely 
reached  JUS.  I^inkerton  makes  Abyssinia 
770  miles  in  len^,  and  550  in  breadth. 
The  number  of  mhabitants  is  from  '•!  to  5 
millions,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  of 
Arabian  extniction»  mixed  with  Jews, 
Tiuks  and  Negroes.  The  ancients  caDed 
tliis  country,  and  some  of  the  ports  adja- 
cent, in  a  peculiar  sense,  Ethiopia.  They 
also  gave  the  same  name,  indefinitely,  to 
the  interior  of  AiHca,  and  even  to  a  great 
pait  of  Asia.  The  Ekhiopian  kinedoms, 
of  which  the  ancients  had  any  distinct 
knowledge,  were  two.  The  first,  and  the 
only  one  known  to  the  eariiest  writers,  is 
Meioe,  or  the  Peninsula,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  an  island,  fonned  by  the  suc- 
cessive union  of  the  Nile  with  the  Asta- 
boras  and  the  Astapus,  (Blue  River  and 
Tacazze.)  The  chief  city  of  Meroe  was 
placed  b(r  them  on  the  Nile,  in  lat  16^ 
26*;  and  Bruce  saw  nearChendi,  in  Sen- 
naar, immense  ruins,  which  probably  be- 
longed to  this  ancient  capital  The  other 
kingdom  was  not  known  until  the  Greeks, 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had 
extended  their  navigation  along  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Afi-ica.  It  was  mat  of  the 
Axumitae,  situated  upon  the  Red  sea,  and 
occupying  part  of  the  Abyssinian  prov- 
ince of  Tiffr^.  The  capital,  Axum,  still 
nemains,  though  in  a  state  of  decay.  Its 
poit,  Adulis,  was  the  channel  by  which 
the  finest  ivory  then  known  was  export- 
ed, and  a  commercial  intercourse  main- 
tained with  the  coasts  both  of  the  Red 
sea  and  the  Indian  ocean. — ^The  Abyssin- 
ians  boast  that  their  country  was  the 
Shebaof  Scripture,  and  that  it  was  con- 
verted to  Judaism  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  It  is  much  more 
certain,  that,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  nation  was  convert^ 
to  Chiistiani^,  which  it  has  ever  since 
professed.  This  is,  however,  more  tinc- 
tured with  Judaism  than  among  other  na- 
tions. Boys  and  girls  are  circumcised; 
the  Mosaic  laws  in  regard  to  clean  and 
unclean  meats  are  respected ;  the  seventh 
day  is  their  Sabbath,  and  their  altars  have 
the  form  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  In 
their  dogmas  they  follow  the  Monophy- 
sitic  doctrine.  (See  Monophyaiies,)  In 
the  church  service  they  use  the  Bible, 
with  the  apocryphal  books,  in  the  Tjgr6 
or  Gheez  language,  which  is  their  lan- 
guage of  hterature.  Baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  administered  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  of  which 
they  have  all  the  festivals  and  fests.    It 


is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  AbyHwninns, 
that  persons  of  rank  receive  larger  pieces 
of  bread  at  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that 
no  one  is  admitted  to  it  Defers  his  25th 
year,  because  they  pretend  that  no  one  is 
aecountable  fer  sin  befere  that  age,  and 
that  all  who  die  prior  to  it  are  sure  of  sal* 
vation.  They  consider  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  unclean,  and  hasten  their  in- 
terment. Their  small,  round,  conioal 
churches  stand  on  hills,  near  running 
water,  surrounded  by  cedars,  and  are  fiill 
of  pictures.  During  the  service  every 
body  is  obliged  to  stand,  as  in  the  Greek 
churches.  The  shoes  are  left  at  the  door, 
and  passing  horsemen  must  dismount. 
The  service,  like  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
consists  in  reading  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
praying.  The  clergy,  who  are  very  igno- 
ran^t,  generally  inarry,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a  cross,  which  they  o^r  to 
passengers  to  be  kjssed.  The  head  of 
the  Abyssinian  church  is  called  Abuna^ 
(our  feuier,)  and  is  generally  taken  from 
the  Coptic  priests,  as  the  Abyssiniaus  and 
the  Copts  keep  up  a  cominunication  witli 
each  other  in  Cairo.  Under  the  abuna 
are  the  kamosats,  or  the  chief  priests  of 
the  secular  clergy,  the  learned  theologi- 
ans and  monks.  Tlie  latter  pretend  to 
be  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  members 
of  one,  Uving  unmarried,  reside  in  weal- 
thy convents ;  those  of  the  others,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  live  around  the 
churches,  supported  by  agriculture.  Both 
sorts,  as  well  as  the  numerous  nuns,  travel 
about  the  country,  trade  in  the  markets, 
and  do  not  appear  scrupulously  observant 
of  their  vow  of  chastity.  The  Abyssinian 
cler^  have  neither  a  particular  dress  nor 
peculiar  privileges.  A.  is  now  divided 
into  three  separate  states,  Tigr^,  Amhara, 
and  Efat  The  negnSy  or  naguah,  as 
the  king  of  all  A.  was  called  tefore  its 
division,  lives  at  Gondar,  in  Amhara,  en- 
joying only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and 
watched  by  the  chief  of  that  state.  The 
pope  has  several  times  attempted  to  gain 
over  A.  An  opportunity  of  reducing  tlie 
Abyesinians  to  the  Roman  church  was 
offered  by  their  war  with  the  Turks,  in 
which  the  regent  Helena  sought  assist- 
ance for  David  II.,  the  minor  negus,  fix>m 
the  Portuguese,  in  1516.  In  15^0,  a  Por- 
tuguese neet,  with  soldiers  and  priests, 
arrived  in  A.,  and  after  the  Turks  and 
Gallas  (a  warlike,  mountain  people,  in  the 
south  and  west  of  A^  had  been  repulsed, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  16di  century,  the 
zealous  Catholics  obtained  a  feoting,  of 
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which  the  pope  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage. He  sent  Jesuits  to  convert  the  in- 
hwitantB  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  a  Portuguese  colony  supported  their 
enterprise.  In  the  b^inning  of  the  17t}i 
century,  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  was 
introduced;  tlie  Jesuit  Alphonso  Mendez 
was  elected  patriarch  of  A.,  in  1626,  the 
celebration  of  the  7th  day  as  the  Sahbath 
abolished,  and  the  whole  religious  system 
accommodated  to  the  Catholic  model. 
But  this  favorable  turn  of  af&iis  was  of 
short  duration.  The  negus  Basilidas  be- 
^an  his  administration  in  1632,  by  yield- 
mg  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  banished  the  monks 
with  the  patriarch,  and  ordered  the  Jes- 
uits who  remained  to  be  hanged.  Almost 
all  the  Catholic  missionaries  have  since 
suffered  death,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Roman  propaganda  to  establish  the  Cath- 
olic faith  in  A.,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  have  proved  fruitless. — In  the 
western  part  of  this  coimtiy,  an  inde- 
pendent ffoyemment  of  Jews  has  long 
existed.  They  call  themselves  FalashaSy 
that  is,  eMUs ;  the  state  is  called  Faias- 
Jan.  They  have  their  own  government, 
which  is  allowed  by  the  negus,  on  con- 
sideration of  their  paying  a  certain  tribute. 
Bruce  found  there  a  Jewish  king,  Gideon, 
and  a  queen,  Judith. — ^The  customs  of 
the  Abyssinians  are  described  by  Bruce 
and  Salt  as  exceedingly  savage.  They 
eat  the  raw  and  still  quivering  flesh  of 
cattle,  whose  roaring  is  to  be  heard  at 
their  feasts.  A  perpetual  state  of  civil 
war  seems  the  main  cause  of  their  pecu- 
liar brutality  and  bari^arism.  Dead  bod- 
ies are  seen  l3ring  in  the  streets,  and  serve 
as  food  to  dogs  and  hyaenas.  Marriage 
is  there  a  very  slight  connexion,  formed 
and  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  comugal  fidel- 
it}-  is  but  little  regarded.  The  rulers 
are  unhmited  despots  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  affairs,  disposing  of  the  lives 
of  their  subjects  at  pleasure. — A.  is  full 
of  hiffh  ranges  of  mountains,  in  which 
tlie  Nile  takes  its  rise.  The  climate,  on 
the  whole,  is  fine,  and  the  soil  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  very  rich,  and  afford  many 
species  peculiar  to  this  countiy.  One  of 
the  most  important  natural  productions  of 
A.  is  salt,  covering  a  great  plain,  which  oc- 
cupies pHEUt  of  the  tract  between  Amphila 
and  Massuah.  The  plain  of  salt  isalK)ut 
four  days'  journey  across.  For  about  half 
a  mile  the  sak  is  sofl,  but  afterwards  be- 
comes hard,  like  snow  which  has  been 
partially  tliawed,  and  consolidated.    It  is 


perfectly  pure :  it  is  cut  with  an  adze,  and 
carried  off  by  caravans.  The  country  is 
rich  in  ^Id,  iron,  grain  and  fruits.  Com- 
merce is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewig,  Arme- 
nians and  Turics. 

Acacia,  Egyptian  Hiant,  or  Bindihg 
Bean-treej  in  the  Linnasan  system,  a  spe- 
cies of  ndmosa.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  used,  by  the  Chinese^  to  produce  that 
yellow  color,  which  we  see  in  their  silks 
and  stuf&.  They  make  a  decoction  of  the 
dried  flowers,  and  add  alum  and  calcined 
oyster-shells.  In  the  materia  medica,  aca- 
cia is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe 
pods  of  the  mimosa  ndotiea  of  Linnieus. 

AcADEBTT ;  an  association  of  scholars 
or  artists,  for  the  promotion  of  the  sci- 
ences or  arts,  sometimes  established  by 
government,  sometimes  voluntary  uni- 
ons of  private  individuals.  The  acade- 
mies at  Paris,  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  are 
in  part  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction; but  at  first  their  only  object 
was  tiie  one  above-mentioned.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  academy  either  select  their  own 
branches  of  study,  or  pursue  those  which 
the  government  assigns  to  them.  The 
results  of  their  labors  are  read  in  the  reg- 
ular meetings,  and  printed  among  their 
proceedings.  The  name  is  derived  finom 
the  Athenian  academy,  belonging  to  a 
certain  Academus,  a  famous  school  for 
^mnastic  exercises,  and  the  place  where 
rlato  taught  The  appellation  accutemy 
is  also  us(^  to  denote  tne  various  philo- 
sophical sects,  whose  doctrines  were 
taught  in  that  institution.  In  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  fifist,  second  and  third 
academies ;  the  founders  of  which  were 
Plato,  Arcesilaus  and'  Lacydas  or  Car- 
neades.  The  first  institution  of  antiquity, 
which  merits  the  name  of  academy,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  was  at  Alexan- 
dria. Attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  numerous  association  of 
scholars  was  collected  here,  who  were  to 
have  labored  for  the  extension  and  per- 
fection of  human  knowledge,  but  soon 
fell  into  idleness,  or  the  exercise  of  gram- 
matical subdeties.  From  Alexandria  the 
Jews  borrowed  the  custom  of  founding 
academies,  which  were  established,  after 
the  close  of  Uie  first  century,  in  the  cities 
on  the  Euphrates,  Sora,  Neharda  and 
Punebedita.  From  them  tlie  Nestorians 
learned,  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  to  value 
science,  and  imparted  the  same  spirit  to 
the  Arabs,  whose  excellent  caliphs,  Al- 
mansor,  Harun  al  Raschid  and  Aunamun, 
founded  a  number  of  academies,  which 
were  extended  from  Cordova  to  Bochara 
in  the  ferthest  east,  with  the  greatest  suc- 
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At  the  couztytoo,  of  Chariemagne, 
we  find  an  academy,  founded  by  the  em- 
peror, at  the  suggestion  of  his  uistnicter 
Alcudn,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber. This  useful  institution  was  dissolved 
after  the  death  of  Alcuin,  and  we  after- 
wBids  find  no  academies^  properly  so 
caDed,  till  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  sev- 
cnral  Grecian  scholars  were  compelled  to 
%  to  Italy.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  then 
founded,  at  Florence,  the  finst  Grecian 
academy,  under  the  care  of  Arsyropylus, 
Theodore  Gaza,  and  Chalcondyua  Cos- 
mo aAerwards  established  the  Platonic 
academy,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
soidy  of  the  writing  of  Plato,  and  the 
restcHTBtion  of  his  philosoph]^.  These  es- 
tabhshmentB  did  not  subsist  long,  but 
their  places  were  filled  by  others  of  a 
more  general  character^  which  spread 
themseTves  over  afi  the  cities  of  Europe. 
We  wiU  arrange  the  most  Important  older 
ones,  that  still  exist,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  are  devotM. 

GentralteienMiacademiea.  The  Aeadt- 
una  Seertiorum  Mthura^  founded  at  Naples 
in  1560,  for  the  promotion  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  papal  interdict.  ^  It  was  fol- 
lowed 1^  the  Jkcademia  dei  Lmeeiy  found- 
ed at  Rome,  by  prince  Cesi,  about  the 
end  of  the  same  century ;  of  ifdiich  Gali-i 
lei  was  a  member.  The  Axademia  dd 
Cwiciito  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centunr,  under  the  patronace  of  prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
and  numbered  among  its  members  Paolo 
di  Buono,  Borelli,  Viviani,  Redi,  Magalotti 
and  other  distiny iished  men.  The«/fceck 
dtmia  dt^  hqmeH,  at  Bologna,  afterwards 
incofporated  with  the  Jkcademia  ddia 
Tracaoj  published  several  excellent  trea- 
tises under  the  tide  Penneri  Fitko-MaU- 
wudicij  1667.  In  1714,  it  was  united  with 
the  Institute  at  Bologna,  and  has  since  been 
called  the  Academy  ^  tht  bUtibiUyW  ibi^ 
CUmentint  Academy^  (firom  Clement  XI.V 
It  possesses  a  large  collection  of  natural 
curioaties  and  a  numerous  libtaiy.  The 
Academy  ofSciences  at  Bolo^a,  or  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna,  was  established  in  1712, 
t^countMars^H.  (See  BoJogno.)  In  1540, 
an  academy  was  establish^  at  Rossano, 
in  the  territory  of  Naples,  under  the  name 
So^dtL  ScUnbfiea  Rossaneiue  dtff  tncwi- 
est,  at  first  for  the  belles  lettres,  but  since 
1695  for  the  sciences  also.  The  Royal 
Academy  at  Na|^  has  existed  since 
1779.  hs  publiciaions  contain  some  in- 
fitnietive  onquisitioDs  on  mathematical 
subjects.    Of  the  Italian  academies,  wo 


would  also  mention  those  at  Turin,  Padua, 
Milan,  Sienna,  Verona,  Genoa,  all  of 
which  have  publiriied  their  transactions. 
Italy  may  be  called  the  modier  of  academ- 
ic institutions.  Jarekiua  enumerates  550  of 
them  in  his  catalogue. — ^The  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Acadhmit  Royale 
dt8  ScwYices,  founded  in  16^byColMrt, 
received  the  royal  ratification  in  If^. 
The  members  were  divided  into  four 
classes — ^hrniorary  members,  active  mttn- 
ben  or  pensionaries  (receiving  salaries), 
a89ocUs  and  &ive8.  The  first  class  was 
to  contain  ten,  and  each  of  the  three  oth- 
ers twenty  persons.  The  president  viras 
appointed  by  the  king  out  of  the  first 
claiaB.  From  the  secoira,  a  secretaiy  and 
treasurer  were  selected.  The  duke  of 
Orieans,  when  regent,  abohshed  the  class 
of  iUnt»^  and  substituted  for  it  two  new 
classes,  the  one  of  which  comprised 
twelve  adjuncts,  and  the  other,  six  omo- 
tih ;  to  vioiich  latter  class  no  particular 
branch  of  science  was  asa^ned.  A  vice- 
president  was  to  be  appomted  annually 
hj  the  kinff  fit)m  the  first  class,  and  a 
director  and  sob-director  fit)m  the  second. 
In  1785,  the  king  added  dasses  for  natu- 
ral history,  agriculture,  mineralogy  and 
physics ;  so  twt  the  whole  now  consisted 
of  eight  classes.  He  also  incorporated  the 
OMoct^  and  the  adjuncts  foiffotntff).  lliia 
academy  has  rendered  many  services  to 
science,  especially  by  the  measurement 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  Since  1699, 
it  has,  wiA  a  few  late  exceptions,  annu- 
ally published  a  volume  of  its  transactions,, 
which  constitute  a  series  of  199  volumes. 
Rouille  de  Meday  founded  two  prises, 
which  the  academj  annually  distributed ; 
the  first,  of  2500  livres,  for  me  i»omotion 
of  physical  astronomy  ;  the  second,  of 
2000  hvres,  for  that  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. In  1793,  the  academy  was  abol- 
idied ;  and  the  National  Institute  took  its 
place,  and  that  of  the  other  academies ;  but 
they  were  restored  by  Louis  XVni.  Im- 
portant academiefl|,  besides  those  of  Paris, 
still  exist  in  the  piincipal  cities  of  France, 
e.  g.  at  Caen,  ance  1705;  at  Toulouse, 
the  first  vdume  of  whose  transactions 
appeared  in  1782;  at  Rouen,  since  1736 ; 
at  Bordeaux,  since  1703;  at  Soissous, 
since  1674 ;  at  Marseilles,  since  1726 ;  at 
I^ons,  since  1700 ;  at  Montauban,  since 
1744;  at  Amiens,  since  1750;  at  Dijon, 
since  1740 ;  etc^^An  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  founded  in  Berlin  in  1700, 
by  king  Frederic  I ;  some  changes  were 
made  in  1710|j)rincipally  relating  to  the 
presidency.  The  members  were  divided 
mto  four  classes;  the  fint  were  to  devotr 
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tbemaelveB  to  natufal  phikMophy,  medi- 
cine  and  chendistiy ;.  the  second  to  math-^ 
ematics,  astronomy  and  mechanics;  the 
third  to  the  history  and  language  of  Ger- 
many; the  fi)uith  to  oriental  literature, 
with  a  view  to  the  conyendon  of  the  hea- 
then. Each  class  chooses  a  director  for 
1^.  The  iirst  president  was  the  femous 
Leibnitz.  Th6  mstitution  began  truly^  to 
flouricdi  under  Frederic  II,  who  invited 
distinguished  scholars  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  appointed  Maupertuis  president 
PohUc  sessions  were  held  semi-annually, 
on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  and  the  an- 
mversaiy  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
In  the  latter,  a  prize  medal  of  50  ducats 
is  adjudged  to  hun,  who  has  best  answer- 
ed the  question  proposed  by  the  academy. 
Since  that  time,  their  transactions  have 
appeared  in  a  series  of  yolumes,  und^r  the 
title  Mimovw  de  V  Acadkmit  BoyaU  dei 
Seimoes  et  BtUea  LeOnB  ^  BtfUn.  They 
are  now,  however,  always  published  in 
the  Gennan  languajffe.  New  alterations 
were  made  in  179^  in  order  to  give  a 
more  usefol  direction  to  the  labors  of  the 
academy :  among  other  things,  the  royal 
libnuy  and  the  cf3[>inet  of  arts  were  united 
with  It— At  Manheim,  in  1755,  the  elec- 
tor, Charles  Theodore,  established  an  acad- 
emy, according  to  the  plan  of  Sch6pflin. 
It  consisted,  at  first,  of  two  classes,  the  his- 
torical andph^cal ;  the  latter  was  divid- 
ed, in  1780,  mto  die  physical,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  meteorologicaL  Hie 
transactions  in  the  departments  of  history 
and  physic  have  appeared  under  the  tiUe 
Jlcta  AcademuB  Theoioro-Palaikm ;  in  the 
branch  of  meteorology,  under  the  title 
]^hemeride$Soci€iaH$MeUoniogiea  Paior 
fmcB.— The  academy  at  Munich  has  existed 
since  1759,  but  vras  much  enlaived  when 
Bavaria  was  exalted  to  a  kiiutdom.  Its 
memoirs  are  entided  Mhanmungen  der 
haienehenMademie, — ^Peter  the  Great  had 
projected  the  establishment  of  the  Imperi- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  consulted  Wolf  and  Leibnitz  on  the 
subject ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project,  which  was  completed 
bv  Catharine  1.  Its  first  sitting  vras  held 
I>ec.  1725.  The  empress  appropriated 
about  30,000  roubles  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  academy;  fifteen  distinguished 
scholars  in  different  departments  received 
pensions  as  members,  with  the  title  of 
professors.  The  most  fiunous  of  them 
vrere  Nicholas  and  Daniel  Bemouilli,  the 
two  de  Lisles,  Bulfinger  and  Wolf.  Un- 
der Peter  II,  the  academy  languished; 
but  revived  under  the  empress  Anna,  and 
declined  agun  after  her  death.     Under 


Elizabeth,  it  flouridied  anew.  It  was  en- 
larged and  improved,  and  an  academy  of 
arts  added  in  1747,  which  was  separated 
again  in  1764.  Its  annual  inc^Hne  amounts 
to  60,000  roubles.  This  academy  has  con- 
tributed much  to  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  interior  of  Russia,  by  sending 
men  like  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Stolberg,  Gul- 
denstadt  and  Klaproth,  to  travel  through 
single  provinces,  and  has  thereby  ^ven 
rise  to  some  excellent  works.  The  num- 
ber of  active  members,  besides  the  presi- 
dent and  director,  amounts  to  fifteen.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  four  eujftmcte, 
who  attend  the  sitting  and  are  admitted, 
on  the  first  vacancies,  to  the  rank  of 
members.  The  academy  has  an  excellent 
collection  of  bodes  and  manuscripts^  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  nch 
collection  in  natural  history.  Its  transac* 
tions  appeared  fiom  1726  to  1747,  during 
which  period  they  amount  to  14  volumes, 
under  the  title  CommenUarvi  Acadenda 
ScUniUt  bmmaU$  PetropoUUmiB.  From 
that  time  nil  1777,  they  were  published 
under  the  title  Abot  GMmneiiiarn,  in  20 
volumes.  Thev  virere  subsequently  enti- 
tled Acta  AeatkmuBy  and  at  present  the 
new  series  is  called  JVbtNs  mcUl  The 
eommefdoarii  are  all  in  Latin;  the  acta 
are  partly  in  Latui,  partly  in  French. — 
The  Ko^nal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm originated  in  a  private  association 
of  SIX  learned  men,  among  whom  was 
Linnaeus,  and  held  its  first  session  June 
UQf  1739.  In  the  same  year  appeared  its 
first  memoirs.  The  association  soon 
attracted  public  attention,  and,  March  31, 
1741,  the  king  conferred  on  it  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden.  It 
receives,  however,  no  pension  fit>m  the 
crown,  and  is  conducted  by  its  own  mem- 
bers. A  professor  of  experimental  phi- 
losoi^v  only,  and  two  secretaries,  are  paid 
finom  the  fiuids  of  the  society,  which  ara 
consSderable,  arising  firom  legacies  and 
donations.  The  presidency  is  held 
in  turn  by  the  members  residing  at 
Stockholm,  each  one  remaining  in  office 
three  months.  The  treatises  read  in  the 
sittings  appear  quarterly.  The  first  forty 
volumes,  till  1779,  are  called  the  Old 
Transactions;  the  subsequent  volumes 
are  called  the  New*  The  papers  relating 
to  agriculture  appear  under  the  title 
OSconomtca  Acta.  Prizes  consisting  of 
money  and  gold  medals  are  annually 
offered.— The  Royai  Academy  at  Co- 
en  sprang  fiom  a  society  of  six 
men,  to  whom  Christian  Vl  oom- 
in  174^2,  the  care  of  his  cabiiMt  of 
medals.     They   subsequently   enlarged 
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their  pbn,  so  as  to  form  «  regular  acade- 
my. One  of  these  Ikeraiy  men  was  the 
count  of  Hobtein,  at  ^oae  suggestion 
Cfarindan  YI  took  the  academy  under  his 
nroliection  in  1743,  endowed  it  with  a 
mad,  and  directed  the  memben  to  extend 
their  studies  to  natural  histoiy,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  It  has  publisned  fif- 
teen volumes,  in  the  Danish  language: 
some  of  these  have  been  translated  into 
Latin^-The  Royal  Irish  Academy  at 
Dublin  was  formed,  in  1782,  mosdy  of  the 
memben  of  the  university,  who  aasem- 
Ued  weeidy.  Its  transactions  have  ap- 
peared regularly  since  1788.  As  early  as 
1683,  there  was  an  academy  in  Dublin, 
bat,  owing  to  the  distractedTstate  of  the 
coioxtiy,  it  soon  declmed.  In  1740,  a 
Phyaco-Historical  SocieQr  was  instituted 
there,  which  pubtished  two  volumes  of 
tnoeactiona,  still  extant  This  aiso  soon 
declined^ — ^In.  Lisbon,  the  kte  queen 
waWished  an  academy  of  science,  agn- 
euhure,  arts,  commerce  and  economy  in 
genera],  consisting  of  three  classes';  those 
of  namral  science,  mathematics  and 
national  literature,  and  commising  axtv 
membenL  It  has  published  Jlfemoricw  ae 
Letterakara  Prnfu^iezoj  Mmcrias  JSccmo- 
miau,  together  with  scientific  transactions 
and  a  CoUecfao  dt  lAvroa  inedUos  dt  Htato- 
na  Pcrtuf^UitztL 

Academiufar  thtpromoiion  o/jparticukar 
djmtrtmenii  wscience. — 1.  MemcaL  The 
Aeademia  ^Imra  Curio8<nrum^  at  Vien- 
na, called  also  Leopold's  Academy,  was 
Ibimed  in  1652.  At  first,  it  published  its 
treatises  sepantely,  but  after  1684,  in  vol- 
umes. Under  Leopold  I,  who  fiivored  it 
in  a  hi^  denee,  it  adopted  the  name 
CktanO'LetmSidina  Nlatwra  Curiosorum 
Aeadtmia,  Similar  academies  were  es- 
tabfiafaed  at  Palermo,  1645,  in  Spain,  1652, 
at  Venice,  1701,  and  at  Geneva,  1715.— 2. 
SmrgUxd.  A  surgical  academy  was  estab- 
fished  at  Paris,  1731,  which  proposes 
annually  a  prize  Question.  The  prize  is 
a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  500  livres. 
A  surgical  academy  was  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1783.  Tnree  prize  medals, 
each  of  the  value  of  50  guildera,  are 
yearly  adjudged  to  the  most  successful 
stodents^—S.  An  academy  of  tfceoiogy 
was  established,  in  1687,  at  Bologna.--4. 
Corooelli  (bunded,  in  the  becinningof  the 
18th  ceaturv,  a  gti^praphkat  academy  at 
Venice,  under  the  tide  of  the  Argonauts : 
the  ob|ect  is  to  puUish  good  maps  and 
deaeriptiens  of  countries^--^  Mknieal. 
Kmg  John  V  founded,  in  17120,  a  royal 
acaMoy  of  Poituf^eee  history  at  Lisbon, 
1^ —  ^£  ^  director,  four  censon,  a 


secretary,  and  fifty  members:  the  subjeet 
of  their  study  is  the  ecclesiaBtical  and 
political  history  of  PortugAL  In  Madrid^ 
an  association  of  scholars  was  instimted 
about  1730,  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
ting and  explaining  the  histcmcal  monu- 
ments of  dpain.  ft  was  formed  into  an 
academy  ^  king  Philip  V,  in  1738.  It 
consists  of  24  members,  and  has  pubfished 
several  ancient  hkatorical  woriss ;  some  for 
the  first  time,  some  in  new  editiomk  The 
Academv  of  Suahian  History,  at  T(ibingeu« 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing the  best  historical  woiIdb,  ana  the 
lives  of  the  best  historians,  as  well  as  for 
cbmiHlui^  new  memoirs.— 6.  For  the 
study  otanUjuHiea,  An  academy  exists 
at  Cortona,  m  Italy,  for  the  study  of 
Etrurian  antiquities ;  another  at  Upsal,  in 
Sweden,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  nonh- 
em  languajree^  md  the  antiquities  of 
Swed^L  Both  have  published  valuable 
works.  The  academy  which  Paul  11 
estabhshed  in  Rome,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, soon  came  to  an  end,  and  the  one 
founded  by  Leo  X  met  with  the  same 
fate,  after  it  had  fiourished  some  time. 
Othera,  less  important,  rose  on  their  ruins. 
But  all  similar  mstitutions  were  surpassed 
by  the  Acadhnit  des  A»crtp<UMW,  at  Paris, 
founded  by  Colbert,  in  1663,  for  the 
study  of  ancient  monuments,  uid  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  remaikable  occurren- 
ces of  their  own  country,  l^  means  of 
medals,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c.  At  first, 
it  had  but  four  members,  who  were 
chosen  fiom  those  of  the  French  acade- 
my ;  but  in  1701,  the  number  was  fixed 
at  ten  honoraiy  memben,  ten  asMcUs^ten 
ptnaUmaxrta^  and  ten  ^Ihea,  They  met 
semi-weekly  in  the  Louvi-e,  and  held 
eveiy  year  two  public  sessions.  The 
class  of  Hints  was  finally  abolished.  The 
king  annually  appointed  their  president 
and  vice-president  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  held  their  offices  for  lifo.  Their 
memoirs  (fiom  1701 — ^93)  constitute  50 
volumes,  in  4to.  It  experienced  the  late 
of  all  the  French  academies,  and  is  now 
restored.  The  Herculaneon  Academy  was 
instituted  at  Naples,  in  1755^  by  the  min- 
ister Tanucci,  to  explain  the  ancient 
monuments  found  in  Hereulaneum,  Pom- 
peii, &C.  Their  labors  have  appeared, 
since  1775,  under  the  title  AnMMi  di 
EreoUmo,  In  1807,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
founded  an  academy  of  history  and  anti- 
quities at  Naplea,  which  has  ftUen  into 
decay.  The  academy  founded  in  the 
same  year  at  Fl^Mence,  for  the  endinatKNi 
of  Tuscan  antiquities,  has  puUisbed  some 
vohunes  of  memoirs.    In  the  same  year, 
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likewifle,  a  Celtic  academy  was  establi^- 
ed  at  Paris,  the  objects  of  which  were  the 
elucidatioD  of  the  histoiy,  manners,  anti- 
quities and  monuments  of  the  Celts,  espe- 
ciaUy  those  in  France ;  also,  researches 
into  the  etymolo^  of  all  European  lan- 
guages by  ^e  aid  of  the  Celto-Bretoii, 
Webh  and  Erse  dialects ;  togetlier  with 
investigations  respecting  the  Druidical 
worship.  Lenoir  is  its  president  Its 
transactions  appear  under  the  title  M^- 
mairea  dt  V  AeadUmie  CeZftgue.— 7.  For  the 
improvement  of  language.  The  Accadt- 
miad^  Crttsca^  or  Academda  Fur/urato- 
runt,  was  formed  in  1582,  and  first  attracted 
attention  by  its  attacks  on  Tasso.  Its 
principal  merit  consists  in  having  compil- 
ed an  excellent  dictionary,  and  edited 
with  care  several  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Italy.  The  Jicadimie  Fnm^aist^  ibnned 
in  1629,  was  then  a  private  association ; 
six  years  after,  it  vras  raised  by  Richelieu 
to  the  dignity  of  an  academy  of  the 
French  Umgiujre,  grammar,  poetry  and 
eloquence.  'Ae  number  of  members 
was  ibced  at  40,  and  from  them  a  director 
and  a  chancellor  were  elected  every  two 
months,  and  a  secretary  for  life.  Besides 
many  other  valuable  works,  it  has  pub- 
lished a  dictionary  of  the  French  lan- 
rlfe,  (first  edition  in  1694.|  At  Madrid, 
duke  of  Escalona  founaed  an  acade- 
my for  the  improvement  of  the  Si>anish 
language,  in  1714,  which  the  king  en- 
dowed with  various  privileges.  It  has  done 
much  towards  purifying  and  perfecting 
the  language,  especially  by  the  compila- 
tion of  a  mctionary.  In  Petersburg,  an 
academy  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Russian  language  was  founded  hi  1783, 
and  united  witli  the  academy  of  sciences. 
In  Sweden,  also,  a  royal  academy  of  lan- 
guage was  instituted  m  1789. — Many  lit- 
erary societies  are  distinguished  only  by 
name  from  academies.  Such  are  tlic 
Royal  Society  of  Sdences,  at  Gottingen, 
founded  in  1750 ;  the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  founded  in  1645.  This  society 
has  made  observations  and  experiments 
on  most  of  the  works  of  nature ;  has  im- 
proved agriculture,  navigation,  naval, 
civil  and  military  architecture,  &c.  It 
has  registered  experiments,  observations, 
&c.,  and,  fiiom  time  to  time,  published  the 
most  valuable,  under  the  title  of  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  The  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Dublin,  for  the  encouragement  of 
husbandly  and  the  arts,  established  in 
1731,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edmbuigh  was 
esubliahed  in  1783     Besides  these,  there 


are  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
1751 ;  the  Liteiary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Manchester,  1781 ;  the  literary 
associations  of  Haarlem,  Flushing,  Rot- 
terdam, Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Copenha- 
gen, Upsal,  &c.  ■  From  Europe  they  have 
spread  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  Asia  there  has  been  a  society  of*  arts 
and  sciences,  at  Batovia,  since  1778;  a 
society  of  sciences  at  Calcutta,  in  Bengal, 
since  1784 ;  and  one  at  Bombay,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  important 
information  respecting  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Tlie  principal  learned 
academies  and  societies  in  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  are  the  following:  1.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, founded  m  1769.  This  society 
has  published  nine  volumes,  4to.,  of 
Transactions.  In  1815,  it  appointed  a 
large  committee  to  superintend  a  histori- 
cal department,  whicn  has  published  one 
vol.  8vo.  2.  The  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  Boston,  founded  in  1791.  It 
hasprinted  22  vols.,  8vo.,  of  CoUections. 

3.  Tne  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  New  Haven,  founded  in  1799, 
haspublished  one  vol.  of  Transactions. 

4.  The  American  Academv  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston,  founded  in  1780,  has 
published  four  vols.,  4to.,  of  Transactions. 

5.  The  Historical  Society  of  New  York, 
founded  m  1809,  has  published  four  vols., 
8vo.,  of  Collections.  6.  The  Literaiy  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  York, 
founded  in  1815,  has  published  two  vols., 
4to.,  of  Transactions.  7.  The  Academy 
of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia,  found- 
ed in  1818,  has  published  &ve  vols.,  8vo. 
8.  The  Lycsum  of  Natural  History,  New 
Yoris,  founded  in  1818,  has  published  two 
vols.,  8vo.  There  are,  beades,  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
the  Essex  Historical  Society,  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Columbian  Institute,  at 
Washington,  IX  C,  and  some  others; 
but  their  publications  have  been  few. 

Aciulenues  devoted  to  the  mromotion  of 
fAe  Jme  aHs  sprunffup  in  tne  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  academy  of  Paris 
has  been  a  model  for  many  subsequent 
institutions  of  a  similar  character.  The 
earliest  union  of  painters,  for  objects  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  modem  academies  of  art, 
was  the  fraternity,  formed  at  Venice,  in 
1345,  under  the  name  of  San  Lucoj  which 
sprung  fifom  a  society  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Sophia.  However,  neither 
this  nor  the  society  of  San  Luea,  estab- 
lished at  Florence,  in  1950,  bore  the  name 
of  an  academy.  The  Accademia  di  San 
IjucOf  founded  at  Rome,  in  1993,  by  FnL 
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Zucchero,  first  obtained  a  settled  charac- 
ter Id  1715.  The  academy  at  Milan  niay 
have  preceded  the  time  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  is  generally  regarded  a6  its 
ibwider.  .The  academies  of  Bolocna, 
Panna,  Padua,  Mantua,  Turin,  are  all  of 
recent  origin,  and  have  never  obtained 
the  importance  which  such  institutions 
acquire  in  large  capitals,  where  the  finest 
works  of  art  serve  as  guides  and  incen- 
tives to  genius.  The  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Fans  was  established  by  Louis  XI V, 
in  1648,  and  the  Academy  of  Architecture 
by  Colbert,  in  1671.  This  latter  now  exists 
under  the  name  of  ieok  SJi>iciaU  de$  Beaux 
JrtSf  and  is  divided  into  departments, 
In  a  way  which  mi^ht  serve  as  a  model, 
^aoe  1391,  the  pamters  of  Paris  have 
been  united  in  a  society  called  the  Fra- 
ternity of  St  Luke,  which  has  received 
charters  firom  several  kings.  Among  the 
Towns  of  France,  Bordeaux  liad  the  ear- 
liest academy.  We  now  find  one  in  al- 
most eveiy  town  of  consequence.  The 
French  academy  at  Rome,  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  is  a  branch  of  the  academy  of 
Paris.  Nuremberg  had  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  this  und  in  Germany.  Its 
academy,  founded  by  Sandrart,  1662,  and 
long  conducted  by  him,  ^ned  new  dis^ 
tinction  fit>m  the  celebnty  of  Preissler. 
The  academy  of  Beriin  was  founded  in 
1G94,  was  remodelled  and  received  a 
fresh  impulse  in  1786 ;  that  of  Dresden, 
estabfished  in  1697,  was  united  wltli  those 
of  Leipzig  and  Meissen,  in  1764,  and  has 
ttill  the  form  given  it  by  Hagedom.  The 
u^emy  of  Vienna  was  founded  by  Jo- 
seph I,  and  completed  by  Charles  VI,  in 
1726;  that  of  Munich  was  established 
in  1770 ;  those  of  Maseldorf  and  Man- 
heim  are  more  valuable  now  than  tliey 
were  originally.  Weimar,  Cassel,  Frank- 
fort, Beni,  ^ould  not  be  omitted  in  this 
miimeralion.  The  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Madrid  had  its  orijpn  in  1752;  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  at  London,  in 
17G3.  Lately,  a  branch  of  the  London 
academy  lias  been  establislied  at  Rome, 
which,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  will  prove 
more  useful  than  the  parent  society.  Ed- 
inburgh has  possessed  a  similar  society 
fdnce  1754.  At  Brussels',  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  there  are  distinguished  acade- 
mies. Stockholm  has  had,  since  1733, 
an  academy  of  tlie  fine  ans,  founded  by 
<u>unt  Tcssin.  Since  1738,  one  has  cx- 
isied  at  Copenhagen,  but  its  privileges 
were  conferred  on  it  in  1754.  This  acad- 
emy has  exercised  an  important  influence. 
The  academy  of  Petenbur^  was  found- 
ed m  1757,  and  extended  m  1764.    Its 
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influence  in  awakening  diligence  and  en- 
terprise among  the  Rusnan  artists  has 
been  lately  very  apparent— For  schools 
of  music,  see  Conservaiiify. 

AcAnsMY.    (See  Plato.) 

AcAnix,  the  Enfflish,  and  Acadie,  the 
French  spellinff  of  the  Indian  name  of 
Nova  Scotia.  ShubenHicadie  is  the  pres- 
ent name  of  the  principal  river  of  Nova 
Scotia;  shuben,  in -^ the  Indian  didect  of 
tlie  country,  signifymg  rwer.  (See  Abva 
Scotia.) 

Ac  AHTBus ;  the  name  ofan  ancient  town 
in  l^Sfpty  also  of  one  in  Caria,  and  an- 
other in  Macedonia  (near  mount  A^os), 
&^c. — ^Also,  a  genus  of  plants  (commonly 
caQed  heat^s-mteeh],  of  the  order  angio- 
spemUOf  class  diifynomia.  The  leaves  of 
the  A.  are  large,  and  teiy  beautifiiL  It 
grows  wild  in  Ital^. — ^In  architecture,  an 
ornament  resembhng  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  used  in  the  capitals  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite  orders. 

AcAPULco  is  the  best  Mexican  harbor 
on  the  Pacific  ocean;  Ion.  98^5(K  W., 
lat  16^  5(y  N. ;  pop.  mosdy  people  of 
color.  Both  the  harbor  and  the  road- 
stead are  deep,  with  a  secure  anchorage 
from  storms.  It  is  the  most  considerable 
port  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Mexico.  Heav- 
ily-laden ships  can  he  at  anchor,  close 
to  the  granite  rocks,  which  environ  the 
roadstead  and  harbor.  On  account 
of  the  steepness  of  these  rocks,  the  coast 
has  a  wild  and  barren  appearance.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  situated  an 
island,  Roqueta  or  Qrifb,  which  forms  a 
western  entrance  of  700  or  800  feet  broad, 
and  an  eastern,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  and  fix>m  24  to  33  fathoms 
deep.  On  the  north-west  lies  the  city, 
defended  by  fort  San  Diego,  situated  on 
an  eminence.  It  has  not  more  than  4000 
inhabitants,  mostly  people  of  color.  The 
number  used  to  increase  much  on  the 
arrival  of  the  salleon  from  Manilla.  Few 
commercialpbces  have  a  more  unhealthy 
situation.  The  usual  heat  in  the  day  is 
from  86  to  90^  Fahrenheit ;  in  the  night, 
till  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  78^  and  €rom  that 
lime  till  sunrise,  64  to  62^.  The  sun's 
rays  are  reflected  by  the  white  rocks  up- 
on the  city,  where  no  creature  is  com- 
fortable, except  the  mnsquitoes.  To  pro- 
cure fiiQsh  air,  the  Snanish  government 
caused  a  passage  to  ne  cut  dirough  the 
rocks  on  the  cast ;  but  neglected,  what 
was  far  more  necessary,  to  drain  and 
dike  the  morass,  on  the  same  mde,  situ- 
ated most  foYonblv  for  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane.  About  the  middle  of  the 
dry  season,  the  water  disappearB,  and  the 
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effluvia  of  putrid  substances  infect  the 
air.  Here  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indiesj  and  the  cholera  moibus  of 
the  East  Indies,  sweep  away  many  stran- 
gers, and  especially  young  Europeans. 
Tlie  calms,  under  the  line,  which  ifre- 
quently  continue  for  a  long  time,  are  a 
natural  obstacle,  which  renders  a  voyage 
fit>m  Callao  to  Acapulco  more  difficult, 
and  ofien  longer,  than  one  from  Callao 
to  Cadiz.  Steam-boats  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  this  quarter.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  trade- winds,  it  is 
eq[)ecially  necessary  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  line.  This,  however,  is  imprac- 
ticable on  a  coasting  voyage  from  Aca- 
pulco to  Callao.  Tae  exports  hitherto 
from  Acapulco  have  been  mostly  silver, 
indigo,  cochineal,  Spanish  cloth,  and  some 
pelt^,  which  comes  from  California  and 
the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  all  the  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Asia. 

AcAKNANiA,  now  Called  B  Carma  and 
MDeapotato;  an  ancient  countrv  of  Epi- 
rus,  divided  from  iEtolia  by  the  Ache- 
lous. 

AcATHOLici  are,  in  general,  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  church. 
In  certain  Catholic  countries,  Protestants 
are  distinguished  by  this  name,  which  is 
considered  less  odious. 

AcBAR.    (See  Akbar.) 

Acceleration.    (See  Mechanics.) 

Accent  ;  the  law  which  regulates  the 
risinji^  and  felling  of  sounds  or  tones. 
Music  and  langu<^  which  are  subject 
to  this  law,  both  originate  in  the  feelings ; 
and,  although  they  at  last  separate  from 
each  other,  and  miisic  remains  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  while  speech,  or  lan- 
guage, properly  s6  called,  becomes  the 
language  of  the  mind,  yet  the  latter  does 
not  entirely  cease  to  speak  to  the  heart ; 
and  music  and  language  thus  retain  cer- 
tain qualities  in  common ;  tliese  are  part- 
ly internal  and  partly  external.  Both  are 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  emotions ; 
and  thence  arise  tlie  movements,  some- 
times slow  and  sometimes  quick,  which 
we  jperceive  in  them.  They  thus  become 
subject  to  quantity  or  time ;  and  we  dis- 
tinguish sounds,  witii  reference  to  quan- 
tity, into  long  and  short  In  order  to  ex- 
press an  emotion  distinctiy  and  plainly, 
there  must  be  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
the  organs  for  the  sounds  intended  to  be 
produced ;  for,  in  a  series  of  sounds 
measured  by  the  relation  of  time,  and 
regulated  also  by  relation  to  some  flm- 
'iamental  tone,  there  will  be  found  a  cer- 
liiin  connexion  and  association,  which 


represent  the  emotions  in  their  variou 
relations  and  gradations ;  it  is  this  also, 
which  distinguishes  correctly  what  is  of 

Srimary  importance  from  what  is  secon- 
ary,  renders  the  unimportant  subordi- 
nate to  the  important,  and  gives  proper 
weight  to  that  which  is  significant  A 
succession  of  tones  thus  becomes  a  mu- 
sical composition,  which  comprehends 
in  itself  a  definite  meaning  or  sense; 
and,  to  express  this,  pNurticular  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  signification  and  im- 
portance of  single  tones  in  connexion. 
The  stress,  which  is  laid  on  the  tones, 
accordmg  to  the  gradations  of  meaning, 
constitutes  what  we  call  aecerU.  We  dis- 
tinguish the  acutCy  or  rising  accent,  the 
gr(n>ej  or  fidling,  and  the  cirawjfiex.  The 
circumflex  accent  fidls  on  those  syllables 
or  tones  which  are  long  in  themselves; 
the  grave  properly  denotes  merely  the 
absence  of  any  stress ;  and  thus  we  have 
only  the  acute  left,  to  give  a  deagnatiou 
to  tones.  The  reasons  for  designating  a 
tone  by  accent,  and  dwelling  on  it  longer 
than  its  established  quantity  requires,  are 
either  mechanical,  rhythmical,  or  emphat- 
ical.  We  divide  accent  into  grammatical 
and  rhetorical,  or  the  accent  of  words  and 
of  sentences,  which  last  is  called  emphor 
sis.  The  former  rests  on  physical  or  me- 
chanical causes ;  the  latter  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  relations  of  ideas.  The  laws 
which  govern  both  are  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing: A  syllable  or  tone  of  the  natural 
length  receives  the  grammatical  or  verbal 
accent ;  but  there  are  two  causes^  which 
distinguish  some  syllables  of  a  word  fiiom 
the  rest — ^their  mechanical  formation  and 
their  si^fication.  In  the  word  strength- 
en, for  instance,  mechanical  causes  com- 
pel the  voice  to  dwell  longer  on  the  first 
syllable  than  on  the  second,  and  hence  a 
greater  stress  is  laid  on  that  syllable. 
Rhetorical  accent,  or  emphasis,  is  design- 
ed to  give  to  a  sentence  distinctness  and 
clearness.  In  a  sentence,  therefore,  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  most  important  word, 
and  in  a  word,  on  the  most  important 
syllable.  Without  attaching  itself^  in 
language,  to  the  quantity  of  a  word,  or, 
in  music,  to  a  certain  part  of  a  bar,  the 
accentual  force  dwells  on  tlie  important 

rt;  and,  in  order  that  this  force  may 
rendered  still  more  distinguishable,  it 
hastens  over  those  parts,  which,  though 
otherwise  important,  the  context  rendera 
comparatively  unimportant  It  follows, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  accent 
of  words  and  the  accent  of  sentences,  or 
emphasis,  may  be  united  or  separated 
at   pleasure.     It   may  now  be   asked, 
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wliedier  empharis  destroys  verbal  accent 
and  qmotity ;  and  whether,  for  this  rea- 
soBy  euphony  does  not  sufTer  fit>m  em- 
ph»8.  In  answering  this  question  (in 
whicli  lies  the  secret  of  prosody  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  dS^rence  between  the  mod- 
em and  ancient),  four  points  come  under 
conrideration :  1.  If  the  accent  coincides 
with  a  syllable  which  is  Ions  from  me- 
chanical causes,  It  elevates  the  syllable, 
and  imparts  stress  to  its  prosodial  length. 
Z  The  accent  does  not  render  an  invari- 
abh^  long  syllable  short,  but  deprives  it, 
if  It  immediately  fbUows  the  accented 
syflable,  of  a  portion  of  its  length.  The 
quantity,  thei^fore,  if  it  does  not  coin- 
cide whh  the  accent,  may  be  somewhat 
weakened  by  it  8.  Although  tiie  accent 
cannot  render  an  invariably  long  syUable 
abort,  it  can  change  the  relative  quantity 
ef  common  syBahles.  4.  The  accent  can 
never  fill  on  syllables  invariably  short 
These  are  the  rules  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  Vei«i- 
ler,  bat  also  to  the  declaimer,  and  to  the 
acfiOTy  so  far  as  he  is  a  declaimer. 

Tbe  grammatical  and  rhetorical  nomen- 
clatore  of  the  English  tanguaffe  is  very 
defectrre  and  unsettled ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  a  great  degree  of  cbnilunon  among 
all  our  writers  on  the  subject  of  accent 
and  qfoantity  in  E^gRsh.  We  have  per- 
?erted  the  true  meanmg  ofkng  and  fAorf, 
as  appfied  to  syUables  or  vowels ;  aiid,  by 
oar  pecutiar  application  of  those  terms, 
we  have  made  durSelves  quite  unintelH- 
nMe  t6  ibreign  nations,  who  still  use 
mm  according  to  their  signification  in 
the  ancient  languages,  from  which  they 
are  derived.  An  ESigliah  writer  of  some 
celebrity  (Foster,  oh  Accent  and  Quan- 
tity)»  whose  own  woriL,  however,  is  not 
free  from  olMcurity,  observes^  that  he  has 
iband  the  word  aceeni  used  by  the  same 
writer  in  fi>ur  different  senses— some- 
times exprMsing  elevation,  sometime? 
prolongation  of  sound,  sometimes  a  stress 
of  voice  compounded  of  the  other  two. 
and  soranetimes  the  artificial  accentual 
mailc.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  however, 
scecfil,  as  Johnson  has  remariced,  in  Eng- 
firii  prosody,  has  been  the  same  thin^  wim 
qnaniity ;  and  another  English  wnter  of 
celebrity,  bishop  Horsley.  ooserves,  that  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language 
that  quandty  and  accent  always  go  togeth- 
er, me  longest  syUable,  in  almost  every 
woidL  being  that  on  which  the  accent  Mis, 
In  oOer  languages,  as  M itford  justly  re- 
maiki  (Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Lan- 
guage), generalhr,  the  vowel  character, 
lepresenthig  inm^rently  a  long  or  a  riiort 


sound,  still  represents  the  M(m««otmd,  long 
or  short.  A  contrary  method  is  pecidiar  to 
English  orthography.  With  us,  the  same 
vowel  sound,  long  and  short,  is  rarely  rep- 
resented by  the  same  character ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  our  orthography,  each  duvacter 
represents  the  long  sound  of  one  vowel 
and  the  short  sound  of  another.  This  is 
eminentlv  observable,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remarked,  in  the  letter  t,  which  likewise 
happens  in  other  letters,  that  the  short 
sound  is  not  the  long  sound  contracted, 
but  a  sound  wholly  different  In  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulties  arising  from 
an  imperfect  nomenclature,  as  above  re- 
mariced,  there  is  an  intrinenc  difficulty  in 
the  extreme  dehcacy  of  the  disdnctions 
of  tone,  pitch  and  inflections  in  language, 
and  the  want  of  an  established  nouttion, 
correspondmg  to  that  which  we  have  in 
music ;  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  words  of 
Hermann  (DeEmendandaRationeGresc. 
Gram.),  **Quam  pauci  vero  sunt,  qui 
vel  aMqua  polleant  aurium  subtilitate  ut 
vocum  discrimina  celeriter  notare  apte- 
que  exprimere  posont.*" — ^The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  but  380  spoken  words ; 
but  these,  being  multiplied  by  the  differ- 
ent accents  or  tones  which  afreet  the  vow- 
els, furnish  a  language  tolerably  copious. 

Acceptance.  (Jjow.)  An  acceptance 
is  an  engagement  to  psy  a  bill  of  ex- 
change according  to  the  teiior  of  the  ac- 
ceptance, and  a  general  acceptance  is  an 
engagement  to  pay  according  to  the  ten- 
or of  the  bill  What  constitutes  an  ac- 
ceptance is,  in  many  cases,  a  nice  ques- 
tion of  law ;  but  the  general  nnode  is  for 
the  acceptor  to  write  his  name  on  some 
conspicuous  pait  of  the  bill,  accon^panied 
by  the  word  accepted.  In  France,  Spain, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where 
oral  evidence  in  matters  of  contract  is  not 
admitted  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  veriMl  acceptance  of  a  Inll  of  ex- 
change is  not  valid. 

Accessary,  or  Accessory;  a  person 
guilty  of  an  ofience  by  connivance  or 
participation,  either  berore  or  after  the 
act  committed,  as  by  conimand,  advice, 
or  concealment,  &c.  In  high  treason,  all 
who  participate  are  regarded  as  princi- 
pals. Abettors  and  accomplices  also 
come,  in  some  measure,  under  this  name, 
though  the  former  not  stricdy  under  the 
legal  definition  of  accessaries.  An  abet- 
tor is  one  who  procures  another  to  com- 
mit an  ofience,  and  in  many,  indeed  in 
almost  all  cases,  is  now  conadered  as 
much  a  principal  as  the  actual  offender. 
An  accomplice  is  one  of  many  persons 
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equaUy  concerned  in  a  felony.  Thename 
is  g&aenily  applied  to  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  aoainst  their  fel- 
low-crimiMs,  for  the  fiutfaerance  of  jus- 
tice. 

AccLAMATioir  {aeclam4Mtio);  in  Ro- 
man antiquity,  a  shoutinff  of  certain 
words  by  way  of  praise  or  dispraise.  In 
ages  when  people  were  more  accustomed 
to  give  full  utterance  to  their  feelings,  ac- 
ckunation^  were  very  common^  wherever  a 
mass  of  people  was  influenced  b^  one  com- 
mon feeling.  We  find,  therefore,  accla- 
mations in  theatres,  senates^ecclesiaBtical 
meetings,  elections,  at  nuptials,  triumphs, 
&c.  'Aie  senate  of  Rome  burst  into  con- 
tumelious acclamations  after  the  death  of 
Domitian  and  Commodus.  The  theatrical 
acclamations  were  connected  with  muac 
Nero,  who  was  as  fond  of  music  as  of 
blood,  ordered  5000  soldiers  to  chant  ac- 
clamations when  he  played  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  spectators  were  obliged  to 
join  them.  In  the  corrupt  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  children  and  fiivor- 
ites  of  the  eoaperors  were  received  with 
loud  acclamations,  as  the  French  empe- 
ror was  greeted  with  Vvve  P  enpereur! 
and  the  French  king  is  with  Viae  U  roi! 
The  Turtu  have  a  custom  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, at  the  sight  of  their  emperor  and 
grand  viziers.  The  form  among  the 
Jews  was  HMonna!     The  Greek  em- 

Ers  were  received  with  -rfya^iy  tuj^ij/ 
d  luckl  or  other  exclamations.  Be- 
a  regular  system  of  voting  is  adopt- 
ed, we  find  its  place  supplied,  among  all 
nations,  Ir^  acclamations.  So  Tacitus  in- 
forms us  that  the  Germans  showed  their 
api>robation  of  a  measure  by  clashing 
their  shields  and  swords.  The  bishops,  in 
the  eariy  times  of  Christianity,  were  long 
elected  by  acclamation.  In  the  course 
of  time,  acclamations  were  admitted  into 
the  churches,  and  the  people  expressed 
their  approbation  of  a  fiivorite  preacher  by 
exclaimmg.  Orthodox  !  T^hird  aporiU !  &c. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
as  late  as  the  age  of  St  Bernard.  The  first 
German  emperors  were  elected  by  accla- 
mation at  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the 
open  air ;  and  the  Indians,  m  North 
America,  show  their  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  proposed  public  measures 
by  acclamations. 

AccoifAna,  a  word  derived  fiom  bar- 
barous Latin,  is  composed  of  ad^  to,  and 
cottum,  neck,  meaning,  ori^nally,  an  em- 
brace. It  signifies  an  ancient  ceremony 
used  in  conferring  knishthood.  Anti- 
quaries are  not  agreed  wherein  the  acco- 
lade consisted.    Some  think  it  signifies 


the  enihniee  or  kiss^  given  by  the  penlon 
who  conferred  the  honor  of^knigfathood. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  consisted  in  an 
imitation  of  a  blow  on  the  neck,  or  on  the 
cheek,  signifying  that  this  should  be  the 
last  blow  which  the  new-made  knight 
should  endure.  The  ceremony  of  stri- 
king the  candidate  with  the  naked  sword, 
which  afterwards  took  the  place  of  the 
blow  with  the  hand,  had  the  same  mean^ 
ing.  The  Roman  master  also  gave  a 
blow  to  his  slave,  at  the  time  of  his  eman- 
cipation, which,  therefore,  was  called 
mawaM99wn;  andin  those  parts  of  Ger- 
manv  where  the  ancient  corporations  of 
mechanics  still  continue,  the  apprentice 
receives  a  blow  fix)m  the  oldest  journey- 
man, when  his  apprenticeship  is  at  an 
end.  The  blow  or  stroke  was  in  use 
among  aU  Christian  nations  of  the  middle 
ages  in  conferring  kni^thood.  (See 
CnMMilry.) 

Accommodation  \  properiy,  the  adap- 
tation of  one  thing  to  another;  in  philos- 
ophy, the  application  of  one  thing  by 
analogy  to  another.-  It  is  also  used  in  the- 
ology ;  thus,  a  fHnophecy  of  Scripture  is 
said  to  be  fulfilled  improperly,  or  oy  way 
of  accommodation  when  an  event  hap- 
pens to  any  place  or  people  similar  to  that 
predicted  otanother.  Some  theologians 
also  say  that  Christ  said  many  things  to 
his  disciples  by  way  of  accommodraon, 
viz.  entering  into  their  views,  and  telling 
them  only  what  they  were  capable  of  un- 
derstanding. Others  think  this  theory  in- 
consistent with  the  purity  of  Christ.  A., 
in  law,  is  used  fer  an  amicable  agreement 
or  composition  between  two  contending 
parties.  Tlieae  accommodations  are  fire- 
quentlv  efiected  by  means  of  compromise 
and  arbitration. 

AcGOMPANiMEifT,  ui  music,  (French, 
occompogpnement ;  Italian,  accompagna-^ 
ffienio,)  is  that  part  of  music  which  serves 
for  the  support  of  the  principal  melody 
(solo  or  obiigato  part).  This  caui  be  exe- 
cuted either  by  many  instruments,  by  a 
few,  or  even  by  a  single  one.  We  have, 
therefore,  pieces  of  music  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  several,  or  only  for  a  single 
instrument  The  principles  on  which 
the  efiect  of  the  accompamment  rests  are 
so  litde  settled,  that  its  compoation  is 
perluqps  more  difficult  than  even  that  of 
the  melody,  or  principal  part  Frequent- 
ly, the  same  musical  thought,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  accompaniment, 
produces  a  good  or  bad  effect,  without 
our  being  ame  to  give  a  satisfectory  rea- 
son for  the  difference.  Ifitherto,  the 
Italians  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
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expiCBBiyc  accompaniments'  contained  in 
a  few  notes,  but  producti^^  of  ^at  effect. 
In  this  respect,  the  Italian  music  general- 
ly ampeases  the  German  and  Frencli,  as 
it  nerer  weakens  the  effect  of  the  prin- 
dpal  pan  by  means  of  the  accompani- 
ment. Tlie  French  are  fiur  behind  both 
the  other  nations,  in  respect  to  this  part 
of  compoeition,  as  they  frequently  esti- 
mate the  effect  by  the  quamity  of  notes. 
Tlie  aeoompaniment  requires  of  the  per- 
former the  most  scrtipulous  study,  and  of 
the  compoeer  the  greatest  care  and  deli- 
cacy. The  accompaniment  of  various 
solo  instnimentB,  e.  g.  the  violin,  flute, 
pianoy  &c  is  extremely  difficult,  and  to 
give  it  full  e^ct  requires  great  knowl- 
edge and  skiU.  The  Italian  composers 
acconinig^  consider  a  piano  accompani- 
ment for  a  ffall  orchestra,  especially  in  the 
recitativo^  f  q.  y.)  as  a  great  problem,  which 
A^  have  labored  zealously  to  solve.  As 
the  olqect  of  every  musical  accompani- 
ment is  to  ^ve  efibct  to  the  principal  part, 
the  accompanier  should  always  aim  to 
support,  and  by  no  means  to  oveipower 
and  eppreas  it  Of  all  composers,  Mozart, 
even  m  respect  to  the  accompEuiiments, 
claims  the  first  place  for  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  with  which  he  amalgiunates 
the  leading  and  accompanying  parts, 
thfoucfa  his  unrivalled  knowledge  and 
ezeelKfit  management  of  the  parts  for 
every  indmdual  instrument 

Accoan.    (Mus.)  '  (See  Concord.) 

Acco&n*,  in  common  law,  an  agree- 
ment, between  two  or  more  persons,  to 
give  and  accept  satiafoction  for  an  offence 
or  treq)aaB  committed,  which  becomes  a 
bar  to  a  snit 

AccoucH^MXKT  f French);  the  deliv- 
eiy  of  a  woman  in  cnild-bed. 

Accinry  Frederic,  a  German,  from  the 
Pniaaian  province  of  Westpiialia,  went 
to  London  in  the  year  1803,  where  he 
defivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemis- 
tiT  and  experimental  physics,  the  basis 
of  which  was  the  discoveries  of  Priest- 
ley and  other  English  chemists.  He  form- 
ed a  connexion  with  Rudolf  Ackermann, 
a  Crerman  artist  in  London,  to  promote 
the  ceneral  use  of  gas  for  lighting  cities, 
and  hia  work  ''On  Gas  Lights**  was  main- 
ly instrumental  in  producing  the  exten- 
sive use  of  ^as-lights  in  London,  and  all 
the  great  cities  of  England.  He  subse- 
quently published  a  manual  of  practical 
"bcmiatrjr,  which  is  in  high  estimation  in 
KnAiid.  He  was  suspected  of  having 
fonoined  from  the  ^  Royal  Institution,^ 
he  libraiy  and  reading-room  of  which 
anerey  in  part,  committed  to  his  care, 
3* 


plates  and  treatises ;  and  the  accusation 
of  the  overseer  of  this  institution  bore 
hard  upon  him  in  a  court  of  justice;  still 
nothing  could  be  legally  proved  against 
him.  For  several  years,  A.  has  lived  in. 
Berlin,  where  he  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment 
Accumulation.  (See  CmnUd,) 
Accusation  (from  the  Latin  ad,  to, 
and  caiuarij  to  plead) ;  an  assertion,  im- 
puting to  some  person  a  crime,  or  a  foult : 
m  law,  a  formal  declaration,  charein^ 
some  person  with  an  act  punishable  by  a 
jucHcial  sentence.  In  Rome,  where  there 
was  no  calunmiaUir  pMicuSf  no  attorney- 
geneml,  every  one  was  permitted  topros- 
ecute  crimes  of  a  public  nature.  Tnere- 
fore  accusations  very  often  took  place 
against  innocent  persons,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  not  considered  at  all  disrep- 
utable to  be  accused.  Cato  is  said  to 
have  been  accused  42  times,  and  as  often 
absolved.  Also  in  Prussia  and  Austria 
there  exists,  according  to  the  codes  of 
these  countries,  no  public  accuser.  The 
courts  accuse,  tiy  and  sentence  upon  in- 
formation received  from  the  police,  to 
which  private  individuals  apply.  This  is 
called  the  process  by  inquisition,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  process  bv  accusation  or 
appeal.  In  the  common  law  of  Germa- 
ny, the  process  of  appeal,  in  which  the 
person  mjured  appears  as  the  accunng 
party,  is  not  eenend,  yet  not,  abolished. 
(See  Crimvnat  process.)  For  accusation 
in  England  and  France,  see  Jury.  At 
Athens,  if  an  accuser  had  not  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  on  his  side,  he  was  obli- 
ffod  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas. 
Machines,  who  accused  Ctesiphon,  was 
condemned  to  pay  this  fine.  At  Rome,  a 
folse  accuser  was  branded  vrith  the  letter 
K  on  his  forehead,  (used  for  C,  i.  e.  Ca- 
lumniator.)  The  accuser  was  sSao  watch- 
ed to  prevent  his  corrupting  Uie  jud^^es 
or  the  wimesses.  The  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion forces  the  suspected  person  to  accuse 
himself  of  the  crime  objected  to  him.  In 
France,  peers  are  to  be  accused  of  crimes 
only  before  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  alone  has  the  right 
to  accuse  ministers,  as  such,  before  the 
peers.  Accusing,  in  these  cases,  is  called 
inweadiing.  In  the  United  States,  any 
omcer  ofjeovemment,  the  president  not 
excepted,  is  impeachable,  and  the  con- 
stitution provides  the  accuser  and  the 
{'udges.  In  no  monarchy  can  the  king  be 
)n>ught  to  trial  for  a  crime,  though,  in 
some  cases,  his  conduct  may  be  such  as 
to  amount  to  a  virtual  abdication  of  the^ 
throne.     Blackstone  says,  "When  king 
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James  11  invaded  the  fTjndamental  con- 
•tituiion  of  the  realm,  the  convention  de- 
clared an  abdication,  whereby*  the  throne 
was  rendered  vacant,  which  induced  a 
new  settlement  of  the  crown.  And  so 
far  as  this  precedent  leads,  and  no  farther, 
we  may  now  be  allowed  to  lay  down  the 
law  of  redress  ajrainst  pul;>]ic  oppression." 

Aceldama  (Heb.,  a  field  of  blood); 
the  field  pmt^hased  by  the  Jewish  rulers 
with  the  So  pieces  of  sUver  which  Judas 
returned  to  tnem  in  despair,  after  betray- 
ing Christ.  This  field  they  appropriated 
as  a  burial-place  for  strangers.  The  place 
is  still  shown  to  travelleiB.  It  is  small, 
and  covered  with  an  arched  roof.  The 
bodies  deposited  in  it  are,  it  is  said,  consum- 
ed in  three  or  four  days,  or  even  less  time. 

AcEPHALi  (headless) ;  several  sects  of 
schismatics  in  the  Christian  church,  who 
rebeUed  against  their  Christian  head,  or 
refiised  to  acknowledge  any ;  fi>r  exam- 
ple, the  numophytite  monks  and  priests 
m  Egypt,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
patriarch,  Peter  Mongus,  because  he  had 
not,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Henoticon,  in 
483,  expresslycondemned  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  They  were  divided  into  three 
parties,  but  were  soon  lost  among  die  oth- 
er monophysiUs.  The  Flagellants  (q.  v.) 
were  also  Acephali,  because,  as  a  siect, 
they  acknowledged  no  head. — This  term 
is  also  applied  to  certun  nations  repre- 
sented, by  ancient  naturalists,  as  fonned 
without  heads,  their  eyes,  mouths,  &c. 
being  placed  in  their  breasts,  shoulders, 
&c. 

AcERBi,  Giuseppe,  was  bom  at  Castel- 
Goffredo,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua.  He 
spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  Mantua, 
and  there  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. On  tiie  invasion  of  Lombardy,  bv 
the  French,  in  1798,  he  accompanied  Bef- 
lotti  fit)m  brescia  to  Germany;  thence 
he  went  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
lastly  to  Finland,  in  1799.  In  Tomea,  he 
met  colonel  Skioldebrand,  a  good  land- 
scape painter,  and  with  him  planned  a 
voyage  to  the  North  Cape.  He  was  the 
first  Italian  that  ever  penetrated  so  far. 
On  his  return,  he  visited  England,  where 
he  published  a  lively  description  of  tiiese 
travels,  in  a  work  in  3  volumes,  in  1802. 
In  his  account  of  Lapland,  A.  has  made 
good  use  of  the  exact  information  of  the 
Swedish  missionary,  Canut  Leem.  The 
book  was  translated  in  Paris,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  author,  by  M.  Petit  Radel. 
For  6  years,  A.  published,  in  Milan,  the 
journal  Bihlioteca  Jtalicma,  the  spirited  crit- 
icisms of  which  have  given  an  impulse  to 
the  literary  character  of  Italy^     He  has 


actively  opposed  the  pmenmoB  ofAh^ 
Accademia  della  Crusca,  add 'the.  arro-: 
gant  pretensions  of  the  Florentine  dialect.- 
For  several  years  past,  spirited  sketches 
of  the  latest  Italian  literature  by  A.  have 
appeared,  and  have  received  >univerBa2 
approbation.  His  appointment  aatconsul- 
general  of  Austria  m  Egypt,  1826,.  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  BUtUoteca  JKof- 
UEna  to  other  hands. 

AcEBRA ;  an  altar  set  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans, near  the  bed  of  a  person  deceased, 
on  which  his  fiiends  daify  ofifered  incense 
till  his  burial 

Acetic  Acid;  the  acid  which,  in  a 
more  diluted  state,  is  called  vinwar, 

AcHiBAiTs  are  properly  the  imiabitants 
of  the  district  Achaia,  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus; but  this  name  is  veiy  fi^uendy,  es- 
pecially in  Homer,  given  to  lul  the  Gre- 
cians. Achieus,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and 
Creusa,  went  to  Thessaly  with  a  numbet 
of  followers,  but  was  soon  driven  out,  and 
compelled  to  witiidraw  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, where  he  settied  in  Sparta  and  Ar- 
gos,  the  inhabitants  of  whicli  were  caller 
JkifuBons,  Of  the  Grecian  nations  en 
gaged  in  tlie  siege  of  Troy,  the  Aduean^ 
were  the  most  numerous  and  powerfiil 
Afier  the  conquest  of  this  city,  being 
overcome  by  the  Dorians^  they  retired  tc 
Ionia,  on  the  northem  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
pomiesus,  gave  to  the  country  the  name  oi 
AchaiOf  and  founded  a  republic,  whicl 
was  subs^uendy  fiunous  for  the  Achnaii 
league.  This  league  was  at  first  formed 
by  a  few  cities,  for  the  maintenance  oi 
their  security  and  independence;  but  1 
afterwards  included  ah  me  ^>  Jier  cities  of 
Achaia,  together  witli  Athens,  Megara 
&c.  Sparta,  however,  did  not  join  the 
confederacy.  After  the  destruction  oi 
Corinth,  B.  0. 146,  the  states  composing 
this  league  were  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, under  the  name  of  Achaia.  (Set 
Grtece,) 

AcHJEUs,  in  ancient  history, — 1.  A  kin^ 
of  Lydia,  deposed  and  hanged  forextor 
tion.  OpmL  2.  The  founder  of  the  Achteai' 
state  in  the  Peloponnesus,  son  of  Xuthus 
king  of  Thessaly.  3.  A  tragic  poet  ol 
Eretria,  who  lived  some  time  after  Soph 
ocles.  4.  Another  poet  of  Syracuse.  5 
A  cousin-german  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria, 
who  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  the  domin- 
ions he  had  usurped  from  Antiochus ;  but 
at  last  was  betrayed  by  a  Cretan  to  the 
last-mentioned  king,  and,  his  Umbs  being^ 
cut  off,  Ills  body  was  sewed  in  the  skin  ot 
an  ass  and  ^bbeted. 

Achaia  ;  properly,  a  narrow  district  of 
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FekponnesiK,  extending  westward  along 
the  mr  0f  Corinth.  &rly  writers,  par- 
ticuko^  the  poets^  sometuiies  include  all 
Greeee  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  At 
the  tune  of  the  Achsean  league,  the  Ro- 
mans applied  the  name  of  Achaia  to  all 
the  oounity  beyond  the  isthmus,  which 
had  entered  into  the  league ;  after  the  dis- 
solution  of  which,  Greece  was  divided,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  into  two 
provincesy  viz.  that  of  Macedonia,  con- 
taining abo  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Achaia^ 
inchufinff  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
(See  {Hobon^s  Roman  HUt.  chap.  1,  voL  i.) 
AcHARD,  Frederic  Charles,  bom  at 
Beriin,  April  28, 1754,  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist and  chemist,  principaUy  known  by. 
his  invention,  in  loOO,  of  a  process  for 
manu&cturing  sugar  from  beets,  which, 
since   that  time,  has    been   brought  to 

rter  perfection.  He  was  director  of 
department  of  physics,  in  the  Roval 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  To  enable 
lum  to  extend  his  manuiacture,  the  great 
importance  of  which  vras  acknowledged 
by  the  French  Institute  (July,  18(X>),  the 
fiang  of  Prussia  presented  him  with  an 
estate  at  Kunem,  in  Silesia,  where  his 
esiahlisfament,  at  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  the  ports  of  fhirope,  by  the  decree  of 
Berlin,  was  attended  with  such  success, 
that,  in  the  winter  of  1811,  it  daily  yielded 
300  pounds  of  sirup.  Achard  connected 
with  it,  in  1812,  an  institution  for  the 
pmpoee  of  teaching  his  mode  of  manu- 
ftcture,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
foieigDen.  He  died  at  Kunem,  April  20^ 
1821.  Besides  a  number  of  treatises  on 
phyncs  and  agriculture,  he  published  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beets. 

Achates  ;  the  compuiion  of  iEneas, 
and  his  most  faithful  friend,  celebrated  by 
ViigiL 

AcHESir,  Atcheek,  Achem  or  Achen; 
part  of  Sumatra,  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  containing  about  26000  square  miles. 
The  lands  between  its  two  ranges  of 
mountains  are  fertile.  The  Achanese 
are  stouter,  taller  and  daricer-colored  than 
the  other  people  of  the  island,  more  in- 
dustrious, have  more  general  knowledge, 
and  deal,  as  merchants,  in  a  more  liberal 
manner.  They  are  Mahometans;  their 
sailors  are  expert  and  bold,  and  employ  a 
muMtude  of  vessels  in  trade  and  nshing. 
The  government  is  despotic,  monarchical, 
and  hereditaiy ;  their  laws  extremely  se- 
rere.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is 
Achoen,  Ion.  95^ 46^  E.,  lat.  5'  22^ N.;  pop. 
about  36000.  Its  chief  trade  is  now  with 
IfiodoflUn,  from  whence  it  receives  cot- 


ton goods  in  return  for  gold  dust,  jewel?, 
sapan  wood,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur, 
camphor  and  benzoin.  Europeans  bring 
there  opium,  iron,  arms,  &c.  (See  Mars- 
den^s  mfUnnf  ofSumatnu) 

AcHELous,  also  AspROFOTAHus,  s  riv- 
er  running  between  ^Etolia  and  Acama- 
nia,  has  its  source  on  mount  Pindus,  flows 
through  the  first  setdements  of  the  Gre- 
cians around  Dodona,  and  falls  into  the 
Ionian  sea.  The  banks  of  this  river  are 
the  only  places  in  Europe,  which  formerly 
afforded  habitation  to  hons. — Hesiod  calls 
A.  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.  Oth- 
ers say  differently.  He  wrestled  witli. 
Hercules  for  Dejanira,  and,  when  thrown 
to  the  ground,  assumed  the  shape  of  a. 
terrible  serpent,  then  that  of  an  ox,  and,» 
afler  he  haa  lost  a  horn,  he  fled,  ashamed^ 
to  his  waters.  From  the  broken  horn,  it 
ist  said,  the  nymphs  made  the  horn  of 
plenty.    He  was  the  &ther  of  the  inrens. 

AcHENWALL,  Gk>dfrey,  bom  at  Elbing, 
in  Prussia,  Oct  20, 1710,  first  gave  a  dis- 
tinct character  to  the  science  of  statistics. 
He  studied  in  Jena,  Halle  and  Leipsic. 
In  1746,  he  setded  at  Mairburg,  and  lec- 
tured on  history,  the  law  of  nature  and* 
of  nations,  and  afterwards,  also,  on  statis- 
tics. In  1748,  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  G^tingen,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  May,  1772.  A.  travelled 
throu^i  Svritzerland,  France,  Holland 
and  England,  and  published  several, 
books  on  the  histoiy  of  the  European 
states,  the  law  of  nations,  political  econo- 
my, &c  Most  of  them  have  ^one  through 
several  editions.  His  principal  endeav- 
or, in  his  lectures  and  historical  works,, 
was  to  distinguish,  in  the  long  series  ol' 
occurrences  which  are  ^corded  in  tlie 
annals  of  nations,  every'  thing  which 
might  have  con^rihuted  to'  form  their 
character,  and  fix  their  political  condi- 
tion. His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  set- 
tled character  which  he  has  ^ven  to,  and 
the  new  light  which  he  has  thrown  on 
the  science,  which  explains  systemati- 
cally the  nature  and  amount  of  tne  active 
powers  of  a  state,  and  hence  deduces  the 
sources  of  its  physical  and  moral  pros- 

65rity.  He  gave  it  the  name  ofstahaHcs. 
is  most  distinguished  pupil,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  at  me  university  of  Crottin- 
gen,  was  Schlozer. 

Acheron  ;  the  name  fpYen  bv  the  an- 
cients to  a  river  of  the  mfemal  regions, 
over  which  Charon  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived an  obolus,  placed  under  the  tongue 
of  the  deceased.  Only  the  shades  of 
those  who  had  obtained  a  burial  in  this 
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worldi  or  had,  at  least,  some  earth  thrown 
upon  tlieir  bodies,  were  carried  over  the 
river;  others  were  obliged  to  wadder  on 
Its  banks  a  whole  centui^.  In  ancient 
geographv,  there  are  5  different  rivers, 
named  Achaim,  The  one  in  Epirus 
(now  a  province  of  Janina)  flows  first' 
through  me  lake  Acherusia,  then,  ibr  a 
short  distance,  throuj^h  the  rocks  of  the 
Oassiopeian  mountains,  and  falls,  near 
Prevesa,  into  the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  now 
called  VdchiL  A  branch  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  is  also 
called  Acheron,  and  a  lake,  AchenmcL 
Over  this  the  Egyptians  ferried  their 
dead,  to  buiy  them  on  an  island  in  the 
lidce,  or  on  the  oppomte  shore;  or,  if  the 
judge  of  the  dead  condemned  them,  to 
throw  them  into  the  water:  hence  the 
Gtreek  fiible.  The  cave  of  Ceiberus,  call- 
edAchenuis,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Acheron,  in  Bithynia,  near  Hera- 
clea.  There  is  also  a  swamp  in  Campa- 
nia, between  Cume  and  the  firomontoiy 
of  Mysenum,  called  by  the  ancients,  .^d^- 
rutia.  At  present,  there  are  salt  works 
on  this  spot 

AcHiLLEis ;  a  poem,  by  Statins,  in  hon- 
or of  Achilles.    (See  Stoim.) 

AcRERUsiA,  in  ancient  geography^ — I. 
A  lake  in  £(;ypt,  near  Memphis,  over 
which,  accordmg  to  Diodorus,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  conveyed  for  judgment 
The  boat  was  called  baris,  the  boatman, 
Charon,  Hence  came  the  Grecian  fable 
of  Charon  and  the  Styx.  3.  A  river  in 
Caiabria.  3.  A  lake  m  Epirus,  through 
which  runs  the  river  Acheron.  4.  A  lake 
between  Cum»  and  the  promontory  Mi- 
senum.  5.  A  peninsula  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  Euxine,  near  Heraclea. 

Achilles  ;  according  to  the  poets,  son 
of  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  Thetis,  daughter  of  Ne- 
reus,  grandson  of  iEacus.  His  mother 
dippea  him,  when  an  in&nt,  in  the  waters 
of^  the  Styx,  which  made  him  invuhier- 
able,  except  in  the  heel,  by  which  she 
held  him.  It  had  been  foretold  to  Thetis 
that  A.  would  acquire  immortal  glonr, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  meet  an  early 
death,  if  he  went  to  the  »ege  of  Troy ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained 
at  home,  he  would  enjoy  a  happy  old  age. 
To  prevent  him  fiiom  taking  part  in  Uie 
war  amnst  Troy,  Thetis  disguised  him, 
when  9  years  old,  in  a  female  dress,  and 
sent  him,  under  the  name  of  Pvrrha,  to 
the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros, 
with  whose  daughters  he  was  educated. 
The  prophet  Calchas,  however,  announc- 
ed to  the  Grecians  that  Troy  could  not  be 


taken  without  the  aid  of  A.  He  was 
consequentiy  sought  for  evety  where,  and 
finally  discoverea  by  the  crafly  Ulysses, 
who  came  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes  dis- 
guised as  a  merchant,  and  offered  to  the 
daughters  of  the  king  various  femaJe  or- 
naments, among  viiiich  arms  were  inter- 
spersed. The  princesses  seized  the  orna- 
ments, but  A.  took  the  anns.  It  was  now 
an  easy  task  to  persuade  the  fieiy  and 
ambitious  hero  to  join  the  other  princes 
of  Greece  in  the  expedition  acainst  Troy. 
Phoenix  and  the  Centaur  Chiron  had 
been  his  instructors,  llie  latter  had 
taught  him  medic^iie,  music,  and  riding ; 
the  former,  more  especially  his  tutor,  rot- 
lowed  him  to  Troy,  to  render  him  an  el- 
oquent speaker,  and  a  brave  warrior.  A. 
aj^ars  m  the  Iliad,  of  which  he  is  the 
hero,  not  only  as  the  bravest,  but  also  as 
the  most  beautiful,  of  the  Grecians.  He 
sailed  to  Troy  with  50  ships  fiUed  wiA 
the  Myrmidons,  Achaians,  and  Helleni- 
ans,  and  destroyed  19  cities  on  tiie  islands 
and  11  on  the  main  land.  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva took  him  under  their  special  protec- 
tion. On  account  of  a  quarrel  wim  Aga- 
memnon, whom  the  prmces  had  chosen 
their  leader,  he  withorew  from  the  field, 
and  permitted  Hector,  at  the  head  of  the 
Trojans,  to  destroy  the  ranks  of  the  Gre- 
cians. He  remained  implacable  against 
the  king,  on  occoimt  of  ^riseis,  daughter 
of  Brises,  and  wife  of  Mines,  king  of 
Lymessus,  who  had  fallen  to  his  sharB, 
in  the  diviaon  of  the  booty,  but  whom 
Agamemnon  had  taken  fix)m  him,  because 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  to  her  father 
Chryseis,  daughter  of  Cbiyses,  priest  of 
Apollo,  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share, 
in  order  to  avert  fitnn  the  Grecians  the 
plague  sent  by  Apollo,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  old  man,  his  priest  Nei- 
ther the  defeats  of  the  Grecians,  nor  th«; 
offers  of  Agamemnon,  appeased  the  wrath 
of  the  hero.  He,  however,  permitted  his 
fiiend  Patroclus,  in  his  own  armor,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  own  warriors,  to  min- 
gle again  in  the  combat  Patroclus  fell 
b^  the  arm  of  Hector ;  and,  to  revenge 
his  death,  A.  resolved  to  return  to  the 
field.  Thetis  herself  brouffht  him  nevir 
and  costly  arms,  made  by  Vulcan,  among 
which  the  shield  was  particularly  beauti- 
fhl  He  became  reconciled  to  Agamem- 
non, received  the  presents  which  were 
offered,  and,  refi^bed  by  Minerva  with 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  hastened  to  the  bat 
tie.  The  Trojans  fled,  and  a  part  of  tfaeip 
rushed  into  the  river  Xanthus  and  per- 
ished. The  bodies  obstructed  the  course 
of  the  stream,  and  the  river-god,  disgust" 
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ed  vnsih  the  carnage,  commanded  A.  to 
desisL  Not  being  obeyed,  he  overflowed 
his  banks,  and  rushed  against  the  hero. 
Encomaged  by  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
A.  oppomd  Xanthua,  who  called  to  his 
aid  me  waters  of  Simois.  Juno  then 
sent  Vulcan,  and  the  west  and  south 
winds,  who  drove  the  river-god  back  to 
his  proper  limits.  But  A.  pursued  the 
Trojans  to  their  city,  which  only  the  in- 
terference of  Apollo  prevented  him  flrom 
taidng.  Hector  alone  remained  before 
the  Scssan  ^ate,  and,  having  fled  3  times 
ronnd  the  city,  pursued  by  A.,  finallv  of- 
frred  himself  for  combat.  A.  slew  him, 
apd,  after  drawing  his  body  round  the 
ctty,  resigned  it,  for  a  ransom,  to  Priam. 
Here  the  narration  of  Homer  ends.  A*^ 
as  repcesented  by  this  sublime  poet,  is  of 
a  fieij  and  iinpetuous  character,  and  has 
li^  of  that  mrnmess  and  rational  valor 
irluch  constitute  the  true  hero.  In  this 
respect,  the  heroes  of  the  German  poem 
*^Dn  Nibelungenlied''  are  &r  greater 
and  nobler  than  those  of  Homer.  The 
fiother  history  of  A.  is  told  as  follows : 
Falling  in  love  with  Polyxena,  he  sought 
her  hand,  and  obtained  it ;  for  which  he 
promised  to  defend  Troy.  But  Paris 
dew  him  with  an  arrow,  which  pierced 
his  heel,  in  the  tenmle  of  Apollo,  where 
he  was  celebrating  his  nuptials.  Others 
say  it  was  Apollo  who  killed  him,  or  di- 
rected the  arrow  of  Paris.  A  bloody  con- 
test ensued  about  his  body.  The  Greeks 
sacrificed  Polyxena  on  his  tomb,  m  obe- 
dience to  his  request,  that  he  might  en- 
jov  her  company  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  married 
Medea.  When  Alexander  saw  his  tomb, 
it  is  said  that  he  placed  a  crown  upon  it, 
exclaipiing,  *<  that  A.  was  happy  in  hav- 
ings dmring  his  lifo-time,  a  fiiend  like  Pa- 
troclus,  and,  after  his  death,  a  poet  like 
Homer.** 

AGHnLi.Ks  Tatius  ;  a  Greek  novelist, 
or  Eratie  wriUr,  so  called,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria, lived,  probably,  at  the  end  of  the 
3d  and  the  begiimingof  the  4th  centurv, 
and  taught  rhetoric  in  his  native  city.  In 
his  old  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  Chiis- 
tianitv,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop. 
Bemdes  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  whicn 
we  know  only  firom  an  abndgment  still 
extant,  we  possess  a  romance  of  his,  in 
8  books,  styled.  The  Imea  of  Clitophon 
mkd  Leuc^pe,  which,  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject and  composition,  is  not  without  merit, 
and  m  some  parts  shows  much  ability. 
The  language,  thoueh  rich  in  rhetorical 
ornaments,  is  not  free  from  sophistical 
subcihy.    Tlic  charge  of  obscenity,  which 


has  occasionally  been  brought  against  the 
work,  is  very  properiy  met  by  a  Greel^ 
epiffram,  which  remarks,  that  the  scope 
of  the  woric  is  to  be  considered,  namel>', 
to  teach  temperance,  to  show  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  unrestrained  passions,  and  the 
reward  of  chastity.  The  best  editions  are 
the  following;  that  published  at  Ley  den, 
1640,  one  published  at  Leipsic,  by  Bode, 
with  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  1776,  and 
that  of  Mitscheriich,  1792,  (Bipont.) 

AcHKET  III,  a  Turkish  emperor,  son 
of  Mahomet  IV,  reicned  firom  1703  to 
1730.  Many  reinaiki£le  events  took  place 
during  his  reign,  of  which  we  shall  here 
only  mention,  that  Charles  XII,  after  the 
battle  at  Poltawa,  found  protection  at  his 
court.  Charies  succeeded  in  involving  A. 
in  a  war  with  the  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
which  would  have  had  a  very  unfortunate 
issue  for  him,  if  the  prudence  of  Cath- 
arine, his  mistress,  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  had  not  averted  the  impending 
danffer.  (See  Peter  I.)  A.  established 
the  first  printing  press  at  Constantinople, 
in  1727.  TowaklB  the  end  of  his  reign, 
the  janizaries  revoked  against  him,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  same  prison  in 
which  his  successor,  Mahomet  V,  had 
been  confined,  before  he  took  A.^s  place 
on  the  throne.    He  died  in  1736. 

AcHMiM,  or  EcBMiM ;  a  considerable 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  Iwnk 
of  the  Nile,  called  by  the  ancients  Ckem- 
ms  and  Panopclia,  by  the  Copts  Sman. 
Though  reduced  fix>m  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, it  is  still  one  of  the  finest  towns  of 
Upper  Egypt  It  has  some  manu&cto- 
ries.  AbiSfodaspeaks  of  a  superb  temple 
here.  The  immense  stones  which  com- 
posed it,  sculptured  with  innumerable 
hieroglyphics,  are  now  scattered  about, 
and  some  are  transferred  into  a  mosque. 
A.  contains  also  a  triumphal  arch,  built 
by  the  emperor  Nero.  This  place  is  fo- 
mouB  also  ror  the  worship  of  Uie  serpent 
Haridi. 

AcBBOMATic  Telescopes.  (See  OpticsA 

Acids  (aciday,  a  class  of  compound 
bodies,  which  have  the  following  char- 
acteristic properties :  the  greater  part  of 
them,  a  sour  taste,  and  most  of  them  are 
very  corrosive ;  they  change  the  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
have  great  affinitv  for  the  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  oxyds,  with  which  they  form 
neutral  salts.  Some  acids  have  no  sour 
taste,  but  their  affinity  for  the  three 
classes  of  bodies  above-mentioned  is  al- 
ways characterisdc.  If  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  muriatic 
acid,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  blue  titmus, 
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it  becomes  red.  The  same  is  the  case  if 
they  be  ad  led  to  other  vegetable  colon, 
88  violet,  &c.  Hence  these  colors  are 
employed  as  tests  of  acids,  that  is,  to  as- 
certain when  they  exist  in  any  substance. 
We  may  add  the  infusion  to  the  fluid  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  detect  an  acid, 
but  a  more  convenient  method  is,  to 

Spread  it  on  JMLPer,  and  allow  it  to  dr^. 
f  a  strip  of  this  be  put  into  a  fluid  m 
which  there  is  an  acid,  it  instantly  be- 
comes red.  Some  acids  appear  only  in  a 
fluid  state,  either  gaseous,  as  caibonic 
acid,  or  liquid,  as  sulphuric  acid ;  others 
appear  in  a  solid  form,  or  crystallized,  as 
benzoic  acid,  boracic  acid,  &c.  AD  acids 
are  compound  bodies,  and  are  sometimes 
divided  mto  four  classes,  the  three  first  of 
which  are  compounded  with  oxygen ;  the 
fourth  class  consists  of  those  which,  at 
least  according  to  some  modem  chenusts, 
have  no  oxygen ;  e.  g.  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  first  class  consists  of  acids 
compounded  with  oj^gen  and  one  other 
bodv;  the  second  cum  comprises  the 
Bcim  compounded  of  cari>on,  hydrogen 
and  oxy^n  ^  the  third  class  consiete  of 
those  acids  which  contain  nitrogen,  in 
addition  to  the  three  substances  above- 
mentioned.  The  ancient  chemists  were 
acquainted  with  but  fbw  of  the  acids  now 
known ;  they  divided  them,  according  to 
the  kiiu(doms  of  nature,  into  mineral, 
vegetabfe  and  ammal  adds.  This  divis- 
ion, however,  cannot  now  be  retained,  as 
there  are  some  acids  which  appear  in 
aU  the  kingdoms ;  e.  g.  phosphoric  add. 
If  the  same  radical  be  compcninded  with 
different  proportions  of  tne  addifying 
principle,  forming  diflerent  acids,  the  most 
powemil  add  receives  a  name  fix)m  the 
radical,  tenninating  in  tc ;  the  weaker,  a 
name  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  ou» ; 
e.  g.  niphmvui  aeid  and  nJpkurie  acH 
mtrom  and  mtic  acid;  and,  where  there 
are  intermediate  compounds,  the  term 
hffio  is  occasionall3r  added  to  the  com- 
pound next  above  it  in  point  of  acidity. 
Thus  hgpoivlpkuric  add  signifies  an  in- 
termsdiate  acid  between  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids ;  hvpophosphoroui  aeH 
an  add  containing  less  oxygen  than  the 
phosphorous  acid.  (For  PnLane  acid,  Pff- 
roUgneoui  acidj  &c.  see  Pr%L9$ic,  Pyrohg- 
neonSf  &c.| 

AciRS ;  hurricanes  of  snow  which  pre- 
vail amonff  the  Cevennes,  in  the  south  of 
France.  Villages  are  sometimes  so  rap- 
idly covered,  that  the  inhabitants  have  no 
means  of  communication,  but  by  cutting 
passages  under  the  snow. 
AcKERMAim,   Rudolph,   was  bom  in 


1764,  at  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony,  where 
his  ftther  was  a  saddler.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Latin  school  of  his 
native  dw,  and,  after  leaminc  the  trade 
of  his  &tner,  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try as  a  jouraeyman,  accorain^  to  the 
custom  of  Germany.  After  residuig  for 
some  time  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  he  went 
to  London.  He  there  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Facius,  a  German,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  conduct  a  journal  of  foshions, 
(JowmaldesMMUs,)  and  met  with  tolerable 
success.  A  soon  afterwards  published, 
in  the  same  way,  drawings  of  coaches  and 
curricles,  invented,  drawn  and  painted  by 
himself.  The  novelty  and  elegance  of 
the  forms  excited  universal  attention,  and 
he  received  orders  for  drawinss  fitnn  all 
quarters.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
trade  in  worics  of  art,  which  his  activity, 
attention  and  precision  in  business  so 
much  enlarffed  in  a  short  time,  that  he 
was  enaUeo  to  many  an  English  woman, 
became  a  citizen  of  LondoiLand  founded 
an  establishment  called  Rtpotiicrv  of 
Artif  in  the  Strand,  in  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
British  capital,  and  gives  employment  to 
several  hundred  men.  An  account  of 
eveiy  thing  new  has  appeared  for  8  years 
in  A.'s  sj^endid  journal,  Reposikury  of 
ArU^  lAtendure  and  fkUkUm^  the  first 
series  of  which,  in  14  volumes,  costs  £18 ; 
and  the  new  series  already  amounts  to 
more  than  40  numliers.  Every  number 
contains  three  or  four  elegant,  colored 
copperplates.  For  8  years  he  has  also 
been  engaged  in  a  series  of  topogrwhical 
wortcs,  exhibiting  all  the  splendor  of  Brit- 
ish aquatints,  which  already  constitute  a 
small  Hbraiy,  and,  for  tmth  of  design  and 
elegance  of  execution,  are  hardly  surpass- 
ed by  any  similar  undertaking  in  any 
country.  He  now  has  the  most  instmct- 
ive  books  of  the  English  and  other  lan- 
guages translated  into  Spanish,  (princi- 
pally by  the  well-known  Blanco  White,) 
and  sends  them  to  America,  where  his 
eldest  son  is  engaged,  in  Mexico,  in  ex- 
tensive dealings  in  books  and  woiks  of 
art.  For  some  years  he  has  also  published 
the  first  souvenir  in  England,  called  the 
I\ngdmenot  When  the  association  was 
formed,  in  1813,  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  plunged  into  miseiy  bv  the 
war  in  Geraaany,  A.  showed  himself  an 
active  philanthropist.  A.  is  now  the  best 
lithographer  in  London.  He  employs  in 
the  summer  600  men,  every  day,  in  and 
around  London. 

AcoLTTHi,  or  AcoLTTEs ;  servants  of 
the  church,  who  appeared  in  the  Latin 
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dmreh  m  early  as  the  3d  centtuy ;  but 
in  the  Onek,  not  till  the  5th.  Their 
office  was  to  liffht  the  candles,  thence 
they  were  called  ocectuorM ;  to  cany  the 
mpen  in  the  festal  processions,  thence 
cenftrani;  to  present  the  wine  and  water 
at  the  sapper ;  and,  in  general,  to  assist 
the  biehoiM  and  priests  in  the  perfonn- 
)  of  the  ceremonies.    They  belonged 


to  the  deigy,  and  had  a  rank  immediately 
bek>w  the  subdeacons.  In  the  Roman 
dnirch,  the  consecration  of  an  acoMhus 
is  the  highest  of  the  lower  kinds  of  ordi- 
oa2i€n.  The  person  ordained  receives  a 
candkfltick  and  chalice,  in  token  of  his 
ancieot  employment  The  duties,  how- 
ever, Ibnnerly  appertaining  to  this  office, 
have  been  performed  fflnoe  the  7th  cen- 
ony  by  menials  and  boys  taken  from  the 
lai^,  who  are  improperly  called  acohfthij 
in  die  books  of  the  uturgy  o£  the  CiUho- 
fic  church.  The  modem  Greek  church 
no  longer  retains  even  the  name. 

AcoNiTA ;  &  vegetable  poison,  recent- 
If  extracted  fiom  aeomtum  rumeStif ,  or 
wolTs-bans,  (properly  alkaline^  by  Mr. 
Brande.  The  analysis  has  not  yet  been 
made  known. 

Acoustics.  One  of  our  most  impor- 
tant connexions  with  external  objects  is 
maintained  through  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
that  18,  by  an  affection  which  certain  ac- 
tions or  motions,  in  those  objects,  pro- 
dace  on  the  mind,  by  being  commumcat- 
€d  to  it  through  the  ear.  The  peculiar 
excitation  or  motion  perceptible  by  the 
ear  is  called  sound;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  motion,  its  qualities  and  trans- 
misBon,  forms  the  science  of  acoustics. 
Pfaikiaophers  make  a  distinction  between 
sound  and  noise:  thus  those  actions 
which  are  confined  to  a  single  shock  up- 
on the  ear,  or  a  set  of  actions  circum- 
Kiibed  within  such  limits  as  not  to  pro- 
duce a  continued  sensation,  are  called  a 
flMfe  ;  while  a  succession  of  actions  which 
produce  a  continued  sensation  are  called 
a  somuL  It  is  evident  fiom  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  ear,  so  far  as  it  is  understood, 
that  it  is  a  refined  contrivance  for  convey- 
ing a  motion  firom  the  medium  which 
surrounds  it  to  the  auditory  nerve ;  and 
that  this  nerve  must  receive  every  motion 
excited  in  the  tympanum.  Every  motion 
thus  excited,  however,  does  not  produce 
the  sensation  of  sound.  That  motions 
may  be  audible,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
impress  themselves  upon  the  medium 
wfaieh  surrounds  the  ear  with  velocities 
comprised  within  certain  Bmits.  These 
motions  are  commonly  produced  by  dis- 
torttng  the  equilibrium  which  exists  be- 


tween the  parts  of  a  bodv.  Thus,  for 
example,  if^we  strike  a  bell,  the  part 
which  receives  the  first  impulse  of  the 
blow  is  driven  nearer  to  the  surrounding 
parts ;  font,  the  impulse  bavins  ceased,  it 
IS  uned  back  by  a  force  of  repulsion 
which  exists  in  the  metal,  and  made  to 
pass  beyond  its  former  poation.  By  the 
operation  of  another  property  of  the  met- 
al, namely,  cohesive  attraction,  it  is  then 
made  to  return  in  the  direction  of  its  first 
motion,  again,  beyond  its  position  of  re- 
pose. Each  of  these  agitations  influ- 
ences the  adjacent  parts,  which,  in  turn, 
influence  those  beyond  them,  until  the 
whole  mass  assumes  a  tremulous  motion ; 
that  IB,  certain  parts  approach  to  and 
recede  from  eacn  other;  and  it  only 
recovers  its  former  state  of  repose,  after 
having  performed  a  number  of  these 
sonorous  vibrationa  It  is  evident  that 
such  vibrations  as  are  here  described 
must  result  fiom  the  combined  operation 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  to- 
gether, constimte  the  elasticity  of  solid 
bodies.  When  fluids,  whose  elasticity  is 
confined  to  repulrion,  emit  saunds,  a  force 
equivalent  to  that  of  attraction  in  solids 
is  supplied  to  them  by  external  pressure. 
The  sonorous  vibrations  of  bodies  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  pe  understood  fix>m  our  habits  of 
measuring  changes  or  motions  by  tlie 
ffight ;  but  these  motions  affect  very  sen- 
sibly another  oraan,  while  they  are  al- 
most imperceptible  to  the  e^e ;  and,  as 
we  are  without  the  means  of^  converting 
the  ideas  derived  fix>m  one  sense  into 
those  derived  from  another,  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  motion  of  sound  does  not  as- 
sist us  to  understand  its  precise  nature, 
as  compared  with  visible  motions.  Thus, 
the  ear  at  once  perceives  the  difference 
between  a  crave  and  an  acute  sound; 
but  it  is  only  firom  attentive  observation 
by  the  eye,  that  we  discover  the  different 
rapidity  of  succession  in  the  vibrations 
which  produce  them.  The  vibrations  of 
a  great  many  bodies,  as  strings,  bells  aiid 
membranes,  when  emitting  sounds,  may, 
however,  be  distinctly  seen,  and  even 
felt;  but  they  may  often  be  rendered 
more  senable  to  the  eye  by  a  little  arti- 
fice, such  as  sprinkling  the  vibrating 
body  with  sand,  or  some  light,  granular 
substance.  Sound  may  be  produced 
without  vibrations  or  alternations ;  thus, 
if  we  pass  the  nail  auickly  oyer  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  the  rapia  succession  of  sin|^e 
shocks  or  noises  produces  all  the  effect  of 
vibrations.  It  must  be  evident  that  the 
rapid  motions  here  described,  whether 
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originating  in  vibrttdons,  or  a  succession 
of  concussions,  must  be  communicated 
from  the  body,  in  which  they  are  excited, 
to  the  sheet  of  air,  or  whatever  else  be 
in  contact  with  it,  and  from  this  again  to 
another  sheet  beyond  the  first ;  thus  dif- 
fusing the  motion  in  every  direction. 
The  agitation  of  the  sounding  body  must 
thus  be  communicated  to  the  surround- 
ing medium  to  a  great  distance,  and  im- 
pressed upon  any  body  situated  within 
this  distance ;  if  this  body  be  the  ear,  the 
tremor  excited  in  it  by  these  agitations 
will  be  perceived  by  the  mind.  .  The 
necessity  of  some  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  is  proved  by  experi- 
ment. If  a  bell  be  rung  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  the  sound  wiU  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible, while  the  tones  will  become 
clear  and  distinct,  on  re-admitting  the 
air.  Having  thus  given  a  general  outline 
of  the  source  and  propagation  of  sound, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
permit,  some  of  the  more  important  facts 
connected  with  them. — ^The  most  obvious 
characteristics,  by  which  we  distinguish 
difierent  sounds,  connst  of  differences 
in  their  degrees  of  what  we  call  loudness, 
and  acuteness,  or  pUcL  We  can  pro- 
duce, at  pleasure,  sounds  having  different 
degrees  of  loudness,  from  the  same  sono- 
rous body,  by  making  the  concussions 
upon  it  more  or  less  violent ;  disturbing 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts.  So  two  bodies  of  like 
substance  and  figure,  but  unlike  mass, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  shock,  emit 
sounds  unlike  in  loudness;  and,  again, 
bodies  of  like  mass  and  figure,  but  unlike 
substance,  form  sounds  more  or  less 
loud,  when  subjected  to  the  same  shock* 
In  this  latter  case,  the  loudness  has  a  re- 
lation to  the  Quantity  of  elasticity  pos- 
sessed by  the  bodies ;  and  in  all  cases, 
when  the  disturbance  of  the  parts  is  car- 
ried beyond  the  elastic  power  of  the  body, 
90  as  to  produce  a  permanent  change  of 
figure,  no  increase  of  loudness  is  induced. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding 
facts,  we  may  conclude,  that  loudness  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  motion,  or 
Honorous  vibration,  in  which  it  originates. 
The  other  principal  characteristic  of 
sound,  its  acuteness  or  pitch,  depends 
upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  con- 
cussions or  vibrations  of  the  sonorous 
body  succeed  each  other.  That  sounds 
may  be  audible  to  a  common  ear,  it  is 
nec^saiy  that  the  concussions  upon  the 
medium,  which  communicates  them, 
should  fbUow  each  other  in  such  succes- 


sion, that  not  more  than  8192,  nor  less 
than  32,  distinct  concussions  ^all  be 
made  upon  the  medium  during  the  lapse 
of  one  second.  Some  ears,  however, 
can  perceive  sounds  emanating  from  vi- 
brattons  a  little  beyond  the  extremes  to 
which  the  perceptions  of  other  ears  are 
confined.  We  should  be  careful  not  to 
confound  the  freauency  of  vibrations 
with  the  velocity  of  vibratory  motion.  A 
string  may  vibrate  with  a  ^ater  or  less 
velocity,  as  it  passes  its  axis  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance ;  yet  the  times  of  its  vi- 
brations may  be  all  equal.  The  differ- 
ence of  velocity,  affecting  the  quantity  of 
motion  only,  would  produce  no  change, 
except  in  the  loudness  of  the  sound. 
To  those  sounds  which  proceed  from  in- 
frequent vibrations,  we  give  the  name  of 
^rave  or  law ;  those  from  fiiequent  vibra- 
tions we  call  sharp  or  acute.  When  vibra- 
tions succeed  each  other  in  equal  times, 
their  sound  excites  a  pleasant  sensatio:i, 
and  they  are  called  muncoL  When  two 
bodies  are  made  to  sound  together,  if  their 
vibrations  are  performed  in  equal  times,  the 
sounds  are  said  to  be  in  tffttfon.  When  the 
vibrations  are  performed  in  unequal  times, 
so  that  some  of  those  of  the  one  are  not 
accompanied  by  those  of  the  other,  the  ear 
perceives  a  degree  of  dissonance  in  the 
sounds.  I(  however,  the  vibrations  meet 
afler  short  and  regular  intervals,  the  dis- 
sonance is  not  easily  detected,  and  the 
sounds  are  said  to  accord.  During  the 
continuance  of  most  priniary  sounds, 
however  excited,  we  perceive  other  and 
more  acute  sounds  co-existing  with  them. 
These  are  called  their  harmonics.  They 
are  supposed  to  originate  in  a  series  of 
secondary  vibrations,  more  short  and  fre- 
quent than  the  principal  vibration.  Thus 
a  sounding  stnng,  for  example,  may  be 
supposed  not  to  pass  its  axis  in  a  simple 
curve,  but  to  resolve  itself  into  a  tortuous 
line,  formed  by  a  number  of  smaller 
curves,  each  of  which  vibrates  across  its 
own  axis,  thus  producing  its  harmonics. 
It  is  perhaps  some  cornbination  of  the 
harmonics  with  the  primanr  sound,  that 
characterizes  the  sound  of^  different  in- 
struments, though  of  tlie  same  loudness 
and  pitch,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  one 
from  another.  The  air,  being  the  common 
medium  which  surrounds  the  ear,  is  that 
by  which  sounds  are  usually  transmitted, 
lliis  transmission  is  performed  with  a 
velocity  of  about  1130  feet  in  a  seconds 
All  other  bodies,  however,  are  capable  of 
transmitting  sound.  It  may  be  done 
perfectly,  even  by  the  solid  parts  of  the 
head.    If,  for  example,  we  hold  the  stem 
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of  ft  mieii  between  tihe  teetlly  and  eorer 
liie  ein  with  the  haadfl^  the  beali  ere 
lieenl  mora  dietbictfy  than  when  the  in- 
emimeiit  ie  held  at  an  equnl  distanoe  in 
the  air.  Tlie  nibbing  together  ef  two 
slonee  under  wnter  may  be  heard,  by  an 
ear  in  the  same  medium,  at  the  distiaice 
of  half  a  mile.  When  the  nr,  or  anj 
ether  body  of  indefinite  esdtent,  is  di»- 
tmbed,  in  a  point  situated  within  it,  by  « 
flonoPDos  yibradon,  it  fynns  a  wave  whicii 
pnmrn  fiom  the  distuibed  point,  ae  a  cen- 
tra^ in  eveiy  direction.  It  follows  tint  as 
the  wave  extende  itself,  the  mass  to  be 
put  in  motion  increases  until  the  original 
motion  is  rendered  insenaUe  from.tfae 
magnitude  c£  the  mass  to  which  it  has 
communicated  itself.  The  velocity  with 
which  waves,  thus  fi»ined,movo  through 
ny  homoffeneooe  elastie  medium,  is  al- 
ways equS  to  that  which  a  heavy,  body 
voold  acquire  by  falling  thipough  half  the 
height  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.*  In 
apptpag  this  law  to  the  transmission  of 
soond  l^  the  air,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
4bund  not  to  i>^ive  the  rame  results  as 
were  obtained  by  expeninent  Ihe  dis* 
crepancy,  however,  has  been  most  in^ 
niously  reconciled  by  a  sniall  correction 
for  the  latent  heat  made  sensible  by  the 
compression ;  the  effect  of  this  being  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  modulus  of 
efauBticity.  We  ought,  thereiwe,  to  find 
that  liquids,  and  more  especially  some  of 
the  solidsj  should  transmit  sound  mnch 
more  rapidly  than  air;  and  this  agrees 
most  perfeedy  with  various  experiments. 
Caet-iron,  for  example^  baa  betti  found  to 
tranamit  sound  with  a  velocity  10^  times 
greater  than  air.  Sound  does  not  readily 
pass  firom  one  medium  to  another ;  a 
sound  made  m  the  air  is  not  easily  distin- 
guished under  water,  although  the  dis- 
tance be  very  small.  It  \b  €rom  this,' 
prri>ably,  that  cork  and  all  soft  cellular 
bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  sound,  as  in 
these  the  soond  must,. in  passing  through 
the  walls  of  the  cells  and  the  air  con- 
tained in  them,  change  successively  fit>m 
one  medinm  to  another.  All  sounds, 
whatever  be  their  loudness  or  pitch,  are 
tranemitted  with  the  same  velocity;  a 
fibct  most  completely  provecl  by  every 
musical  performance.  Were  it  other- 
wise, indeed,  this  beautifol  art  could  not 
cxisL  To  make  this  apparent,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider,  that  harmony  is  a 
eombinatiim  of  different  sounds  ananged 
widi  certain  relations  of  time  imd  pitch. 
Ncrw,  if  one  sound  were  transmitted  with 
•  Tfcc  height  of  the  moduhis  of  clastirfty  ofahris 
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greater  vekmty  thati  another,  dieso  rek- 
tiODS  would  differ  at  di£ferent  distances, 
or  be  oonAwndad,  except  at  a  single  given 
poan.  Nay^iurther;  mekidy,  which  is  a 
socooMsan  of  single  soundi^  would  not 
jraach  different  em  vrixh  the  same  rela- 
tions of  time^  if  the  different  notes  were 
not  transmitted  with  equal  velocities; 
Some  irfwervations  on  aouhd,  in  very  high 
latitiidea,  seem  to  contradict  the  above 
law  of  tmsmiarion.  The  seeming  anom- 
dy,  however,  is  sufficiently  reconciled 
by  supfKWig  the  different  strata  of  air, 
throogh  wiiich  the  sounds,  in  those  in- 
rtnnresi,  were  transmitted,  in  very  dif> 
ferent  bygromettical  or  thermometrical 
states;  whonh  would  make con^sponding 
diflerences  in  their  modulus  of  elastieity. 
When  a  wave  of  sound  meets  an  elastic 
suHaoe,  it  is  partly  transmitted  and  pmtly 
reflected.  This  reflection,  wh«i  it  re- 
turns back  perpendicularly,  is  called  an 
ccAo.  That  an  echo  may  be  distincdy 
heasd,  it  is  neceasary  that  the  reflectinj^ 
Bwftee  be  at  such  a  distance  that  the  ori- 
ginal  sound  shall  have  ceased  before  the 
reflected  one  returns  to  the  ear ;  other- 
wise they  will  be  blended,  and  the  echo 
not  perceived. — ^Hitherto  we  have  consid* 
ersd  the  propagation  of  sounds  in  an  un« 
confined  medium^  particulari^  the  air,  in 
which  the  wave  of  sound  can  difiuse  it- 
sdf  in  every  direetion.  When  this  diffii* 
aion  is  prevented  by  endoeing  the  medi-* 
um  in  a  suiftce  capable  of  reflecting  the 
wave  so  that  the  sound  shall  be  confined 
to  one  direction,  the  transmission  fironi 
one  point  to  another  is  much  more  per- 
foct  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
tins  way,  in  which  a  hollow  cylinder, 
about  half  a  mile  long,  was  formed  by  cast- 
iron  pipes.  The  sound  was  transmitted 
by  the  air,  in  this  cylinder,  with  wonder- 
fiil  distinctness.  The  least  whisper,  at 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  was  distincdy 
heafd.at  the  other  end.  Bo  perfect,  in* 
deed,  was  the  transmission,  ^  that,  not  to 
hear,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to 
speak."  Captain  Parry  and  lieutenant 
Foster  made  several  experiments,  during 
the  northern  expeditions,  to  ascertain  the 
velocity  of  sound.  A  table  of  them  is 
given  in  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phil- 
osophical Journal.  These  experiments 
were  made  at  Port  Bowen,  by  means  of 
a  brass  aix-pounder,  over  a  range  of 
13,893i^  foet.  The  results  given  are  the 
mean  of  four  shots  in  one  case,  of  five  in 
anothaiv  and,  in  the  rest,  of  six  shots  by 
each  observer.  The  mean  results  varied 
fiom  12V«17  to  1F,7387  and  ir',5311 
fortiie  time  in  which  the  range  of  12,393.89 
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jfeet  was  tmTened  by  the  sotnid.  At  the 
period  of  die  eiqwrimeiit  which  gave  the 
met  of  tibeee  roBuhB,  there  was  a  cafan ; 
during  the  second,  the  wind  was  li§^t; 
during  the  third,  a  strmg  wind  was  blow- 
ing. The  Teloci^  per  second,  in  feet,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  101(X28 ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, 109a33;  in  the  third,  lliaiO.  Omit- 
ting die  last  of  die  ten  results  (the  last 
above  civen),  on  account  of  the  strong 
wind,  die  mean  of  the  other  nine  gives  a 
velocity  of  1085.19  feet,  at  the  tempera- 
ture or  17^73;  Fahrenheit.— The  mean  of 
a  table  of  velocities  feimed  from  observa- 
tions made  at  Fort  Franklin,  by  lieuten- 
ant Kendall,  who  accompani^  captain 
Franklin,  in  his  second  journey  to  the 
shore  of  the  Polar  sea,  gives  a  velocity 
of  1069^  feet  per  second,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  9l14,  Fahrenheit— The  science  of 
aeousdcB,  like  the  other  physical  sciences, 
has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  advance- 
ment since  the  revival  of  learning.  It 
i^ipearB  that  Pythagoras  knew  the  rela- 
tion between  the  leneth  of  strings  and 
the  musical  sounds  which  they  produce. 
Aristotle  viraa  not  only  aware  of  dus  rela- 
tion, but,  likewise,  that  the  same  rela- 
tion subsists  between  the  length  of  pipes 
and  their  notes,  and  that  sound  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  atmosphere.  This  consti- 
tuted the  sum  of  ancient  learning  in  this 
branch  of  science.  These  fects  wei« 
taught  by  Galileo,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
dinerenoe  in  the  acuteness  of  sounds  de- 
IMnds  on  the  dififerent  finequency  of  vibra- 
tions, and  that  the  same  string,  if  of  uhi- 
ferm  thickness  and  dennty,  must  perform 
its  vibrations  in  equal  times.  But,  with- 
out attenqvting  a  history  of  modem  dis- 
coveries in  acoustics,  we  can  only  men- 
tion, that  the  names  of  Tavlor,  Moreland, 
Newton,  Daniel  Bemouilu,  D'Alembert, 
Euler,  Robison,  Lagrange,  Lwlace, 
Chladni,  T.  Youns  and  Biot  are  all  con- 
nected vrith  it.  Of  these,  Newton  gave 
the  law  of  transmission,  which  we  nave 
stated  in  this  article,  and  the  correction 
fer  heat  was  made  by  Laplace. 

Acas;  a  measure  of  land,  containing 
four  square  roods,  or  160  square  poles  or 
perchea  The  statute  length  of  a  pole  or 
perch  is  5^  yards,  or  16^  feet ;  but  the 
ien^  of  a  pole,  and,  therefore,  the  size 
of  the  acre,  varies  in  different  counties  in 
England  The  Scottish  acre  contams 
also  four  square  roods ;  one  square  rood 
in  40  square  fells.  *The  English  statute 
acre  is  about  three  roods  and  six  felh^ 
standard  measure  of  Scotland;  or  the 
En^ish  acre  is  to  the  Siottiidi  as  78,694 
to  fOO/XXk    The  French  acre,  arpad^  is 


eqvnl  to  54,450  square  Ea^ish  feet,  M 
which  the  English  contains  only  43^60. 
The  Weldi  acre  contains  commonly  two 
English  ones.  The  Irish  A.  exceeds  the 
English  by  two  roods,  19f^  perches, 
The  U.  S.  of  A.  use  the  English  Btatu|p  A. 
Acre  (Akka,  St  Jean  cPAcre) ;  in  the 
middle  ages,  Ptokmais,  a  city  and  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  Turkish 
pachalic,  between  the  pachalics  of  Da- 
mascus and  Tripoli,  which  contains 
420,000  inhabitantB,  and  6275  sq.  miles. 
This  city,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Carmel,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  Syrian 
cotton,  and  contains  about  16,000  inh^- 
itants ;  Its  harbor,  though  fuU  of  sand- 
banks, is  still  one  ^tbe  best  on  this  coast 
At  the  time  of  die  crusades,  A.  was  the 
principal  landine  place  of  the  crusaders, 
and  the  seat  of  die  order  of  the  Imights 
of  St  John  as  kte  as  1291 ;  hence  the 
French  name,  8L  Jean  fPAcre.  The 
Turks,  under  Djezzar,  pacha  of  this  place, 
who  is  ftmous  for  his  cruelty,  sustained, 
with  the  asristanoe  of  the  British  com- 
modore Sidney  Smith,  a  mege  of  61  days, 
by  the  French  am^  under  Buonaparte. 
After  a  great  loss  of  men  on  all  sides,  the 
French  abandoned  the  siege.  (SeeEgypi^ 
kmdk^  qftke  Drench  in,) 
.  AcRiDOPHAoi  (Gr.,  from  ^^i?,  a  locust, 
and  ifuyw,  to  eat);  an  ancient  Ethiopian 
people,  vvho  are  said  to  have  fed  on  lo- 


AcRisius;  the  fedier  of  Danae.  (See 
Dmuti.) 

AcROCUUuniUM ;  in  anc.  geogr.  a 
promontory  of  Epirus,  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  Acroceraunia  or  monies  Cerau- 
nii.  They  run  between  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  Adriatic,  where  Illyria  ends  and 
Epirus  begins,  and  are  the  modem  Monti 
ddia  Chimera. 

AcROco&iKTHUs ;  a  steep  rock,  about 
2100  feet  high,  near  the  city  of  Cor- 
inth, of  a  gray  color,  and  picturesque 
form,  crowned  with  the. remains  of  old 
Venetian  fortifications,  repaired  a  litde  by 
the  Greeks,  since  the  commencement  of 
their  revolution.  It  was  femous,  in  an- 
cient times,  for  its  dtadel,  and  on  its  top 
stood,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  temple 
of  Venus.  At  its  foot  is  a  fountain,  the  an- 
cient Pyrene.  The  shape  of  the  A.  is  that 
of  a  truncated  cone,  lliis  litde  fortress 
has  been  several  times  taken  and  retaken 
in  die  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks. 
The  view  from  the  txN>  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  the  world.  It  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  the  **  Jounial  of  Dr.  Lieber,"  before 
whom  no  Christian  traveller,  in  modem 
times,  had   probably  visited  it,  as  the 
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TuiIds  did  not  aHow  Christians  to  aseend 
h  while  it  was  in  their  hands:— ** The 
\iew  from  tliis  spot  amply  rewaided  me 
fi>r  my  trouble.  To  the  north  lay  the 
high  and  snowy  sununits  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  as  described  bv  Strabo,cxtend- 
ing  &r  under  the  clear  blue  of  a  southern 
sky.  On  the  west  was  seen  tlie  bay  of 
Crissa,  mount  GithsBron, and  the, prom- 
ontory of  Ofanite.  On  the  east  the  Saro- 
nic  gulf  washes  the  islands  of  Salamis 
snd  iGipDa.  To  the  north-east  lay  the 
diore  of  Attica.  There  we  could  see  Pen- 
telicus,  Hymcttus  and  Laurion,  and  even 
down  to  the  cape  of  Sunium.  The  day 
was  Teiy  clear,  so  that  I  could  diaoem 
the  acropolis  of  Athens.  To  the  south 
I  could  see  &r  into  the  territoir  of  Argo- 
fia.  To  the  west  Achaia  and  Sicyonia 
lay  in  »ght  The  view  comprehended 
the  scenes  of  the  beat  displays  of  Grecian 
an,  science  and  valor." 

Acropolis  (€?redt);  the  hishest  part 
or  citadel  of  a  city,  {nrticulaily  that  of 
Athens,  where  the  treasury  and  public 
records  were  kept.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rock,  and  has  onen  been  the  subject  of 
contest  in  the  late  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Ihuks. 

Acrostic  (Greeitj;  a  poem,  of  which 
the  fiTFt,  and  sometimes  the  final  letters 
cf  the  lines  or  vcz  7;  u  fcmi  some  particular 
word  or  words.  The  middle  letters,  also, 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
An  example  of  the  three  kinds  unitea  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  Latin  hexameters : 

I  atercanciamicaiis  I  gniti    liderB    CttI  I. 
E  zpeQit     teaebras    E  loto  Phoebus  ut<»ibE; 
S  iccaKasrcinovet  fESUS  caliginia  umbra  S. 
V  irificwiaqae  rinuil  V  ero  pnecordia  mot  U, 
8  olem     jwtitift       SeseprobalessebeatiS. 


The  French  abb^s  and  nobles,  before  the 
revohition,  often  exercised  their  ingenu- 
i^  in  the  composition  of  these  poetical 
trifles.  The  rrench  Encydopidie  mo- 
deme  says,  VacrosUcke  HaU  alare  uapoUme 
dt  eour  ou  dt  rudU, 

Act,  in  law ;  an  instrument  in  writing 
for  declaring  or  justifying  the  truth  of 
any  thing.  In  this  sense,  records,  decrees, 
sentences,  reports,  certificates,  &c.  are 
called  acts.  The  French  lawyers  distin- 
guish between,  1,  pioale  records  {actea 
sons  €eing  prioi),  which  must  be  acknowl- 
edged by  tnc  parties,  in  order  to  have  legal 
force ;  U,  imblic  docvmenU  (ojdUa  cadhm- 
&fujt9)t  wnich  have  legal  fbrce,  without 
being  acknowledged  by  the  parties,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  proved  spurious  \  and, 
3,  txteuHot  acts  i^adUs  exiaJoires)^  which, 
tmtil  their  genumeneas  19  called  in  ques- 
tion {inscription  hfcmx),  are  also  binding 


without  aeknowledgmsiit  by  the  parties 
subject  to  their  operation.    Of  thir  kind 
are  the  records  of  the  pubhe  notaries  (odes 
fiotert^),  and  aU  the  official  documents  of 
the  French  courts  of  justice.    In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  act  imptiesi£- 
ere^  ,*  hence,  an  act  of  parliament  is  a  de- 
cree of  parliament,  confirmed  by  the  king, 
a  statute.  {Be%  Qrtal  BnUKn.)  At  the  dose 
of  each  aunual  sessiont  ^^  decrees  or  acts 
of  pariiament  are  collected  into  one  body, 
which  forms  the  statute  of  that  session,  the 
several  decrees  of  which  are  contained  in 
separate  chapters.  They  are  quoted  aooor^ 
ding  to  the  year  of  the  lung's  reign,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  chapter;  e.  g.  3ie  act  of 
hodieas  corpus  is  the  second  diapter  of  the 
statute  of  the  year  1680,  the  3lst  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  is  qucMed,  31 
Ch.  II,  c  22.    In  America,  there  is  no  uni- 
form mode  of  quotinv  statutes:  each  sep- 
arate act  is  deeuHM  a  distinct  statute. 
Generally,  the  acts  are  cited  by  their  date 
and  year  *,  and,  if  more  particukri^  is  ne- 
cessary, by  the  chapter,  when  the  statutes 
are  divided  into  chapters.    Ads  in  Ger- 
many are  the  records  and  documents  of 
any.  transaction,  especially  of  a  lavrsuit 
The  whole  process,  in  that  country,  is 
carried  on  'm  writing.    Nothing  is  receiv- 
ed as  evidence,  umess  laid  before  the 
court  on  paper.    When  a  criminal  pro- 
cess begins,  the  prisoner  is  brought  before 
a  judge  or  assistant  and  a  writer.    The 
judge  questions:  the  question  is  vmtten 
on  the  left  side  of  a  folio  sheet ;  on  the 
right  side  the  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  set 
down.    The  same  takes  place  vrith  every 
witness.  The  reader  can  imagine  to  what 
an  immense  bulk  these  acts  often  in- 
crease in  the  course  of  a  «n|^e  process. 
If  there  are  witnesses  in  other  places,  an 
order  to  examine  them  is  sent,  and  the 
papers  containing  the  minutes  of  their  tes- 
timony «re  transmitted  to  the  place  of  trial 
The  examining  judge  is  called  the  judge 
of  inauiation  (wqvdsiiionS'ricbiar).     At 
the  close  of  each  staae  of  the  exami- 
nation, the^  prisoner  subscribes  the  min- 
utes made  during  that  time   v^th  the 
words,  ^read  m  my  hearing,  approved 
and  signed."    He  also  signs  his  name,  as 
do  likewise  the  judge  and  the  writer. 
When  the  acts  are  completed  (dosed), 
they  are  delivered  to  the  court,  who  asp- 
point  anodier  judge  to  report  on  them 
and  move  for  judgment,  while  another 
still  acts  as  couns^  for  the  prisoner.    Af- 
terwards, the  whole  court  tn  oteno  de- 
cides.    In  fact,  in  Germany,  tne  whole 
course  of  administration  is  conducted  in 
writing.   In  Saxony,  such  acts  are  afanosc 
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endlesB.  In  PruaBia^  alw,  they  a^B  very 
numerous.  All  acts  ai^  preeDrved  in  ar- 
chives. After  sentence  passed  in  one 
eourt,  the  whole  pile  of  acts  is  sent  to  a 
ocnut  oj^  appeal. 

Act,  in  tne  universities,  signifies  a  the- 
sis maintained  in  public  by  a  condidatis 
fyr  a  degree. 

Act  or  Faith.    (Sec  MquisUion.) 

Acta  Eruditorum  ;  the  first  literary 
journal  that  appeared  in  Geimany.  It 
enjoyed  a  long  existence  and  great  popu- 
larity. The  example  set  by  the  Journal 
da  Saoansj  and  by  the  Giomak  de*  LU- 
terati,  but  especially  the  increasing  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  activity  among  the  Ger" 
man  booksellers,  induced  Otto  Mencke, 
professor  at  L<npsic,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  periodical  publication,  in  1680. 
laving  formed  the  necessaiy  connexions, 
on  his  traveb  through  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  being  assisted  by  the  most  em- 
inent German  scholars,  he  commehced 
the  journal  in  1663,  which  increased  in 
popularity  fiom  year  to  year.  Among 
the  contnhutors  were  Carpzov,  Leibnitz, 
Thomasius,  &c.  Its  object  was,  to  give 
a  fintfafiil  and  particular  account  of  books ; 
and  it  was  conducted  on  the  same  plan, 
even  after  a  better  taste  in  composition 
and  greater  independence  wero  introdu- 
ced into  literary  discussions  in  the  French 
journals  published  in  Holland.  The  Ger- 
man journal  began,  however,  to  decline 
padually  in  value,  and  in  the  number  of 
Its  subscribens,  particulariy  after  1754 ;  and 
the  irregularis  of  its  appearance  became 
at  lengSi  so  great,  that  the  last  volume, 
for  1776,  was  published  in  1782,  exactly 
a  century  fipom  the  time  when  the  journal 
was  commenced.  The  whole  consists  of 
117  volumes  in  4to.,  including  the  supple- 
mentary volumes  and  indices.  Leibnitz, 
in  this  journal,  first  gave  to  the  world  his 
notions  respecting  the  differential  calcu- 
lus. 

Acta  Sanctorum  ;  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  all  collections  of  accounts  of 
ancient  martyrs  and  saints,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ehurehes.  It  is  used 
more  particularly  as  the  title  of  a  volumi- 
nous work,  cxMnprising  all  those  accounts, 
which  was  commenc^  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1643,  by  John  Boiland,  a 
Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  and  after  his  death 
continued  by  other  divines  of  the  same 
order,  known  by  the  name  of  BoUandisls^ 
(q.  v.)  to  the  year  1794,  but  not  yet  finish- 
ed, (Antwerp,  Brussels  and  T<Higerloo, 
1643—1794,  53  volumes  in  folio.)  Some 
imperfect  notices  of  persons  distinguished 
ibr  their  holy  lives  and  religious  constan- 


cy, during  ^e  period  of  the  persecution 
of  Christian  believersy  are  found  as  early 
as  the  second  and  tliird  centuries ;  par- 
ticular oamtives  and  biographies  com- 
menced with  the  4th  century,  and  were 
infinitely  muhtplied  till  '  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages.  Since  the  6th  century, 
many  worics  have  been  compiled  fiiom 
this  immense  mass  of  materials.  The 
first  critical  collection  of  original  legends 
was  edited  by  Boninus  Mombritius,  in 
1474.  The  above-mentioned  collection, 
however,  surpasses  all  others  of  the  kind 
in  extend  fidelity  and  impartiality.  It  is 
Hkowise  distinguished  for  sound  criticism 
and  excellent  illustrations,  which  will 
make  it  forever  a  most  valuable  store- 
house of  ecclesiastical  history,  if  truth  is 
critically  separated  fix>m  fiction  and  su- 
perstition, by  the  historian  who  describes 
the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  those  ages. 

Actjeon  ;  in  fabulous  history,  the  son 
of  Aiistseus  and  AutonoC ;  a  great  hunter. 
He  was  turned  into  a  stag,  l^  Diana,  for 
looking  on  her  when  (£ewaB  bathing, 
and  was  torn  to  pieces  bv  his  own  dogs. 
Also,  a  Corinthian  youth.  Killed  by  Archi- 
as,  one  of  the  Heracfidie,  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  him  off'fit>m  his  fiither*s  house. 

Action  (taw)  a  term  including  private 
suits  end  public  prosecutiona  Actions 
are,  therefore,  criminal  or  civil ;  criminal, 
for  the  punidiment  of  crime ;  civil,  for 
the  obtainihent  of  right  Civil  actions 
are  divided  into  red,  personal  and 
mixed.  Action  real  is  uiat  whereby 
a  man  claims  title  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  fee  or  for  life.  Aetion  ptason- 
al  is  brought  upon  contracts,  or  injury 
to  person  or  estate.  Action  mixed  fies 
for  a  thing  and  against  the  person  who 
has  it.  It  seeks  an  object,  and  a  penalty 
for  its  detention.  Many  personal  actions 
die  with  the  person.  Real  actions  sur- 
vive. In  all  actions  merely  personal,  for 
wrongs  actually  committed  by  the  defend- 
ant, as  trespass,  batter>',  slander,  the  action 
dies  with  the  person,  and  never  can  be 
revived,  either  by  or  against  the  executors 
or  other  representatives.  But  in  actions 
on  contracts,  where  the  right  descends  to 
the  representatives  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
those  of  the  defendant  have  received  ef- 
fects from  the  deceased  sufficient  to  an- 
swer the  demand,  though  the  suits  abate 
by  the  death  of  the  parties,  yet  they  may 
be  revived  agunst  or  by  the  executors. 
Again,  actions  are  either  local  or  transi- 
tory. Actions,  real  or  mixed,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  freehold,  or  for  damage 
done  to  it,  are  to  be  brought  in  the  same 
county  where  the  land  fies.     Actions  on 
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contncli,  or  lor  ^rsoHal  injuries,  are  not 
fimitod  ID  &  particular  countf.  Actions 
are  fikewiBe  joint  or  seyeral ;  |oint,  where 
seTeial  persons  are  equally  conoemedy 
and  one  cannot  bring  the  action^  or  be 
sued,  without  the  other;  several,  in  case 
of  DMPaoB,  &c^  where  persons  are  to  be 
sevenXly  charged.  Every  trespass  com- 
mitfeed  by  many  is  severaL 

AcTiuM,  a  fHKHnontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  in  ancient  Epinis.  the 
nofthem  extremity  of  Acamania  (now 
Manm\f  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
cwn  goH;  at  present  called  capo  di  Figo- 
(a,  or  jftnb,  on  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  mem- 
onUe  on  account  of  the  naval  battle 
fongbt  here  between  Antony  and  Octa- 
vios,  Sept.  2,  R  C.  31,  in  sight  of  their 
amies,  encamped  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  AmtNTBcian  gulf.    The  forces  of 
Octavius  consisted  of  80,000   in&ntry, 
12,000  cavahy,  and  260  ships  of  war ; 
those    of  Antony,  of  100,000  in&ntry, 
12,000  cavaliy,  and  230  ships  of  war. 
Notwithstand^^  the  advice  of  his  most 
experienced  generals,  to  meet  Octavius 
by  land,  Antony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cle- 
opatra, deterniined  upon  a  uaval  enme- 
ment.    His  vessels  advanced,  beauufuil^ 
ornamented,  and  remariLt^le    for   their 
size ;  those  of  Octavius,  although  smaller, 
were  more  skilfully  managed.  Both  fleets 
were  manned  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  legions,  who  conndered  a  sea- 
fight  like  a  battle  on  land,  and  the  ships 
as  foils  which  were  to  be  stormed.  Those 
of  Antony  threw  fire-brands  and  missile 
weapons  fiom  catapults,  whilst  those  of 
Octavius  applied  grappling-irons  to  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  boarded  them. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
before  any  thing  decisive  had  taken  place, 
the  timid  Cleopatra  fled  witli  60  Egyp- 
tian ships,  when  she  perceived  the  centre 
of  Antony's  fleet  in  an  un&vorable  posi- 
tion.   Antony  imprudently  followed  her. 
Octavius,  perceiving  his  flight,  |5roclaimed 
it  aloud,  and  the  deserted  fleet  was  soon 
oTercoroe,  notwithstanding  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  immediately  went  over  to  the 
enemy.     Antony's  troops,  which  were 
diawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  had  beheld 
with  amazement  the  flight  of  their  leader, 
followed  the  example  of  the  fleet.  Antony 
fled  vrith  Cleopatra  to  Effvpt,  where  he 
killed  himself,  to  avoid  tailing  into  the 
bands  of  his  enemies.    Augustus  enlarf^. 
ed  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium,  m 
rommenioration  of  his  victory,  dedicated 

o  Neptune  and  Mars  the  standards 
irhich  he  had  taken,  and  instituted  games, 
D  be  celebrated  every  5  years,  in  com- 


memoration of  this  battle,  whioh  made 
him  master  of  the  world. 

AcTOK,  Joseirfi,  prime  minister  of  Na- 
ples, was  bom  in  1737,  of  Iridi  parents, 
who  had  settled  in  Besan^on.    After  he 
had  finished  his  education,  he  entered 
the  French  navy,  which  he  soon  quitted 
fiur  the  Tuscanj  and  was  subsequently 
employed    in    tfie    Spanish    expedition 
agamst  Barbery,  in  which  he  found  an 
omwrtunity  to  distuo^ish  himself.    This 
lea  him  to  the  Neapolitan  navy,  and  then 
to  the  Neapolitan  court,  where  he  acquir- 
ed the  &vor  of  queen  Caroline.    He  was 
successively  appointed  minister  of  the 
navy,  minister  of  war,  then  director  of  the 
finances,  and,  finally,  prime  minister.    In 
this  office  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
the    English    ambassador,   sbr    William 
Hamihon,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  exer- 
cised a  great,  and  bv  no  means  beneficial 
influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Naples.    A. 
YB  a  new  example,  how  dangerous  it  is  for 
monarehs  to  intrust  favorites  with  uidim- 
ited  power.  His  implacable  hatred  against 
France  led  him,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Italian  wars,  to  the  most  extmvagant 
measures,  which  always  turned  otut  dis- 
advantageously  for  the  royal  family,  and 
strengthened   the    French    party,   fi^m 
which  that  of  the  Carbonan  was  after- 
wards formed.    A.  accompanied  the  king, 
in  1798,  on  Mack's  expedition  against  the 
French  army.    During  the  presence  of 
Nelson,  he  had  previously  presided  over 
the  renowned  junto,  which,  to  satisfy  its 
hatred  against  men  of  different  political 
o|Mnions,    with    unprecedented    cruelty, 
sought  out  victims  in  all  ranks.     After 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  Mack's  expedi- 
tion, A.  >vas  removed  fix>m  the  helm  of 
the  Neapolitan  government.    He  died  in 
1808,  hated  and  despised  by  all  parties. 
Actors.    (See  Actrt»9t»,) 
Actresses,  in  the  drama,  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, men  or  eunuchs  always  performing 
the  female  parts.     Charles  II  is  said  to 
have  first  encouraged  their  public  appear- 
ance in  England ;  but  there  is  eviaence 
that  the  queen  of  James  I  performed  in 
a  court  theatre.    Actors  were  k>ng  ex- 
cluded finom  good  socienr,  and  actresses 
still  longer,  and  perhaps  the  English  were 
the  fiist  who  admitted  the  most  distin- 
guished into  thehr  first  cucles.    Instances 
of  exemplary  conduct  are  not  wanting 
amongst    actresses    in    modem    times. 
France,  England,    Italy  and   Germany 
have  had  many  of  unbtonushed  repula- 
At  Athens,acton  were  hi^^  hon- 


tion. 
ored. 


At  Rome,  they  were  despiaad,  and 
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deprived  «f  tba  lidit  of  m^Eng^  Tho 
reason  of  this  diffmiMie  i%  that,  amiNig 
the  6i«ek8»  the  actCMs  were  freebofn  citi- 
zens, and  the  dramatic  perfimnancee  had 
their  origin  in  the  saered  festivals;  boi, 
among  the  RoinaiiB,the  dnuraftwas  intro- 
duced by  persona  of  the  lowest  class, 
Etruscan  payeis  and  peasaBts  of  Atella. 
Actt>rB  and  actresses  continued  for«  long 
time  to  be  treated  with  Iktts  regard  in 
France,  after  they  had  been  admitted  kiSo 
good  society  in  England.  Mairiages  of 
Englishmen  of  high  rank  with  actresses 
are  not  rare.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
actors  were  formerly  buried  like  suicides, 
in  a  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  fftaves.  How  much 
the  ancients  studied  me  dramatic  art  may 
be  seen  from  one  &ct,  that  Polus,  a  fk- 
mous  Greek  actor,  when  he  had  to  play 
Electra,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
made  use  of  an  urn  containing  the  aabes 
of  his  own  son,  to  represent  the  funeral 
urn  of  Orestes.  But  here  art  ceased ;  this 
was  again  nature. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  (noa^Mt  roiv  anoa- 
fo^m) ;  one  of  the  books  of  the  N.  Testa- 
ment, written  in  Greek  by  St.  Luke  (q.  v.), 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name.  It  is  addressed  to  Thcophilus,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  and  is  evidentlv 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  Gospel, 
which  the  author  himself  calls  his  ^nrst 
book.'*  (JkU  i,  1.)  It  has  been  universally 
received,  and  is  ^nerally  allowed  to  have 
been  written  A.  D.  63  or  64,  but  in  what 
place  is  doubtful ;  Jerome  says,  at  Rome ; 
GrotiuB  and  Lardner  think,  in  Greece; 
Michafilis,  in  Ale^Eandria.  It  embraces  a 
period  of  about  30  years,  bej^inning  im- 
mediately afler  the  resurrection,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  2d  year  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  St  Paul  in  Rome.  Very  little 
information  is  given  of  any  of  the  apos- 
tles^ excepting  Sl  PetOT  and  St  Paul,  and 
the  accounts  of  them  are  partial  and  in- 
complete. Thus  thfe  history  of  St  Peter 
terminates  with  the  death  of  Herod,  al- 
though that  apostle  is  considered  to  have 
lived  and  preached  ^  years  longer.  It 
describes  the  gathering^  of  the  in&nt 
church  after  the  deatli  of  its  Founder ;  the 
fiilfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 

ritles,  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
choice  of  Matthias  in  the  place  of 
JudaSy  the  betrayer;  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in 
ima  discousBes,  attested  by  miracles  and 
sufferinfls ;  their  preaching  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Judea,  ancf  aflerwa^  to  the  Gren- 
tiles;  the  conversion  of  Paul,  hts.preacfa- 
ing  in  Am  Minor,  Greece  and  wy,  his 


miracles  and  labors.  Its  place  is  gener- 
ally at  the  head  of  the  apostolicon,  or  be- 
fbice  the  episdes;  but  in  some  MSS.  it  is 
found  after  the  Id  Catholic  epistles.  The 
a^ie  of  thb  work,  which  was  originally 
composed  in  Greek,  is  purer  than  mat  of 
the  Qlher  canonical  writers ;  and  St  Luke, 
in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
always  makes  use  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. 

AcuifA,  Christopher  de,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Burgos,  in  1597.  He  is 
principally  known  as  the  author  of  a 
duious  woik,  JViievo  Dtscvhrindtnio  dr 
Qran  Rio  de  los  AmazanesAA  new  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  River  or  the  Amazons,) 
Madrid,  4  parts,  1641.  Only  two  copies 
are  said  to  exist  at  present  In  16^  a 
translaticm  of  one  of  them  into  French 
was  puUished  in  4  vols.  15huo.  A.'s  work 
is  very  curious. 

AcupuifCTCRE.  K&mpfer  made  known, 
more  than  100  years  ago,  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  method  of  curing  arthritic  and 
rheumatic  complaints  by  acupuncture; 
but  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  has 
been  cai^ftilly  examined  and  applied  in 
England  and  France.  (See  ChitrchUFs 
Th-eidiae  on  Acupuncture,)  In  Japan  and 
China,  this  mode  of  curing  is  applied 
much  more  frequently  than  in  Europe*, 
and  ev^3  to  the  tenoerest  paits  of  tho 
body.  It  consists  in  driving  a  fine  needle 
one  or  two  inches  into  the  nesh  of  the  af- 
flicted part  The  opinions  of  the  cause 
of  relief  by  acupuncture  are  still  ver}'  dif- 
ferent Some  writers  think  a  galvanic 
influence  on  the  nerves  takes  place. 

Acute.    (See  Acceni.) 

Ad  libitum,  used  in  music  for  a  pia- 
ctrcy  when  the  principal  performer  is  at 
liberty  to  give  way  to  his  conceptions,  to 
change  the  measure  from  quick  to  slow, 
or  the  contrary,  without  accompanunent, 
and  to  manifest  his  ability  in  the  efj^ions 
of  his  fency.  The  term  is  often  used  in 
the  full  score,  to  denote  those  ports  which 
are  not  essential,  and  may  be  oniitted. 

Adagio  (lUd.)  expresses  a  slow  time. 
Used  substantively,  it  expresses  a  slow 
movement  Sometimes  the  word  is  re- 
peated to  denote  a  still  greater  retardation 
in  the  time  of  the  music. 

Adalbert,  or  Aldebert  ;  a  native  of 
France,  who  preached  tho  gospel  in  744, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maine.  He  is  re- 
inarkable  as  the  first  opponent  to  tlie  in- 
troduction of  the  rites  and  ordinances  of 
the  Cath<^c  church  into  Germany.  He 
dared  to  assert,  that  the  multiplication  of 
saints  and  relics,  and  the  practice  of  con- 
fe«ion,  were  superfluous.    On  this  ac- 
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i  of  heresy,  bf  Bon- 
the  apostle  of  Geniuiiiy»  9M  con- 
1  by  two  coimcilB,  at  SouBone  in, 
744»8iid  «t  Rome  in  745.  Having  fimfiy 
made  his  escape  from  vrison,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  oy  some  peasants, 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Pulda. 

Adai^sert,  archbishopof  Bremen  and 
Hambuis,  a  descendant  of  a  princety 
house  of  Saxony,  received  his  office,  in 
1013,  fiom  the  emperor  Henry  III,  whose 
reiati<m,  friend  and  follower  he  was.  He 
arcompanied  Henry  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  a  distingiUBhed  candidate  for  the 
papa]  chair.  Pope  Leo  IX,  in  whose 
iiehalf  he  had  spdcen  at  the  synod  of 
Mentz,  1049,  made  him  his  legate  in  the 
notth  of  Europe,  1C60.  He  superintend- 
ed the  churches  of  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  but  aspired  in  vain  to  the 
dignity  of  pope,  or  patriarch  of  the  North. 
During  the  minority  of  Henry  FV,  who 
sAerwards  became  emperor,  he  usurped, 
in  concert  with  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
fwince,  and  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, and  gained  an  ascendency  over  his 
rival,  by  indulging  the  passions  of  his 
popiL  After  Heniy  had  become  of  age 
to  role,  A.  exercised  the  government 
without  control,  in  his  name.  A.'s  pride 
and  aibitrary  administration  inducea  the 
German  princes,  in  1066^  to  remove  him 
by  force  from  the  court ;  hut  after  a  short 
contest  with  the  Saxon  nobles,  who  laid 
waste  Ins  territory,'  he  recovered  his  for- 
mer power,  which  he  held  till  his  death 
at  Goslar,  March  17, 1072.  He  excelled 
his  contemporaries  in  princely  qualities, 
in  talent,  and  in  strength  of  mind ;  and  if 
he  had  possessed  magnanimity,  and  a 
wise  spirit  of  moderation,  h^  would  have 
deserved  the  name  of  the  great,  which  has 
been  given  him.  The  injustice  and  tyran- 
ny which  stained  his  administration  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  producinff  the 
ronftision  and  calamities,  in  whicn  the 
rpign  of  Henry  IV  was  involved. 

Adalbert  of  Praffue,  the  apostle  of 
Prussia  proper,  son  of  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man, was  educated  in  the  cathedral  of 
MagdebuT^,  between  the  years  973  and 

962,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Prague  in 

963.  He  labored  in  vain  to  convert  the 
Bohemians  ftom  paganism,  and  to  intro- 
duce among  them  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Discouraged  by  the 
fruitlessness  of  his  pious  zeal,  he  left 
Prague,  J^,  and  lived  in  convents  at 
Montecasino  and  Rome,  until  the  Bohe- 
mians, in  993;  recalled  him.  But  after  two 
years,  he  again  left  them,  disgusted  with 


their  baibarous  manners.  He  letmied 
to  Rome,  and  soon  followed  Ihe  emperor 
Otho  III  to  Germany;  on  which  jouniey 
he  baptized,  at  Gran^  St  Stephen,  who 
subsequently  became  king  or  Hansary. 
After  a  visit  to  the  monasteries  of  TaaarB 
and  Floury,  he  proceeded  to  Gnesen,  to 
meet  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Pohmd;  and 
being  informed  that  the  Bohemians  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  again,  he  resolved  to 
convert  the  pagans  of  Prussia.  But  he 
k)st  his  lifo  in  the  attempt,  being  murdered 
by  a  peasant,  Aprfl  23,  907,  near  what  is 
now  Fischhausen.  Hjs  body  was  bought 
by  Boleslaus,  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and 
became  ftunous  for  its  nuracufous  power. 
It  was  even  visited  at  Gnesen  by  Otho 
III,  in  1000,  and  removed  fiom  Bohe- 
mia by  duke  Brzetislaw.  Its  influence 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  saint  himseK 
The  Bohemians,  who  before  had  leftned 
to  receive  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
now  suffered  them  to  be  introduced  into 
Prague,  on  the  sole  condition,  that  these 
miraculous  bones  should  be  transferred  to 
their  city. 

Adam  (Hebrew,  ^S^rme^i  <if  earA),  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  was,  according 
to  Genesis,  made  of  clay,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  creation.  God  finished  the  work 
of  creation  by  forming  man  accordiiiff  to 
his  own  image,  making  him  master  of  all 
created  thin^  He  gave  him  Eve  for 
his  companion  (in  Hebrew,  Heva,  the 
mother  </  the  Iwing),  formed  of  his  fiesh, 
that  the  earth  might  be  peopled  by  their 
union.  The  gar£n  of  fSden,  diversified 
with  firuitftil  trees,  was  their  abode,  in 
which  they  found  every  thing  to  Satisfy 
their  wants,  and  to  afibro  them  pleasure. 
But  in  the  centre  stood  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  aild  of 
this  their  Creator  had  forbidden  them  to 
eat  Eve  was  beguiled  by  the  serpent  to 
take  of  this  finit,  and  to  cat  of  it  with 
her  husband.  This  crime  destroyed  their 
felicity.  The  appearance  of  thmgs  was 
suddenly  changed  before  their  eyes.  They 
perceived  their  nakedness,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  conceal  it.  In  vain  did  A.  seek  to 
hide  himself  from  the  sight  of  God ;  in 
vain  did  he  throw  the  blame  of  his  trans- 
gression upon  Eve;  a  curse  followed 
Oiem  and  the  whole  creation.  Driven 
fh>m  the  state  of  innocence,  in  which  he 
was  bom,  A.  saw  himself  condenmed  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
All  the  erils  of  life  and  the  terrors  of 
death  came  upon  him.  He  had  three 
sons,  Cain,  Abel  and  3eth,  and  died  at 
tlie  aee  of  930  years,  130  of  which  he 
passed  in  Paradise.    The  histoiy  of  A.  is 
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found,  with  little  variation,  in  the  tradi- 
lione  of  nearly  all  ancient  nations,  who 
abem  to  have  derived  their  infbnxiation 
fiom  a  common  source. 

Adam.  Three  brothers  of  this  name 
were  sculptorB.  The  eldest^  Lambert 
Sigisbert,  bom  in  1700,  at  Nancy,  where 
his  jQither  was  also  a  sculptor,  went,  at 
•  the  age  of  18,  to  Metz,  and  thence  to 
Taris.  After  four  years  study  in  this  cttv, 
■  he  received  the  iirst  prize  jQpom  the  acad- 
emy, and  soon  afterwards  went  as  a  royal 
pensioner  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  10 
years.  The  cardinal  of  Polignac  com- 
miasioned  him  to  supply  the  parts  want- 
ing in  the  12  marble  statues,  found  in  the 
piuace  of  Marius,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  famSy  qf  lAfcomedeSf  which  task 
A.  executed  with  great  skill.  When  the 
erection  of  the  large  monument  at  Rome, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ybuntom  of  Trt- 
vif  was  contemplated,  A.  was  one  of  the 
16  statuaries  appointed  to  fomish  designs. 
That  which  he  offered  was  accepted,  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  artists  opposed 
its  execution,  and  in  1733  A.  returned  to 
France.  In  1737,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor. The  statue  of  Neptune  calming 
the  waves,  with  a  Triton  at  his  feet,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  his  skill.  Besides  vari- 
ous other  works,  he  now  finished  die 
group  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  to 
adorn  the  basin  of  Neptune  at  Versailles. 
A.  was  skilful  in  working  marble ;  his 
anatomy  is  correct  and  his  drapery  good ; 
but  he  was  led  astray  by  the  bad  taste  of 
his  time,  which  confounded  the  provin- 
ces of  painting  and  sculpture.  He  died 
in  1759. — His  brother,  Nicholas  Sebas- 
tian, bom  at  Nancy  in  1705,  studied  the 
same  art,  imder  the  care  of  his  fatlier,  and 
in  the  academy  of  Paris.  At  the  age  of 
18,  he  was  employed  in  a  Castle  near 
Montpellier,  and  went,  after  18  months,  to 
Rome,  in  1726.  After  two  years,  he 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  tlie  academy 
of  San  Luca,  worked  in  connexion  with 
his  brother,  spent  nine  years  abroad,  and 
was  finally  adniittcd  into  the  academy  of 
Paris.  His  Prometheus  lacerated  by  the 
vulture  was  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of 
his  powers,  but  not  finished  until  some 
time  after  the  exhibition.  His  masterpiece 
is  the  tomb  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  wife 
of  Stanislaus.  In  n>gard  to  his  merits, 
what  has  been  said  of  his  brother  holds 
tme  of  him.  He  died  in  1778.— The  third 
brother,  Francis  Gaspard,  bom  at  Nancy 
in  1710,  was  also  a  pupil  of  his  father.  In 
1728,  he  joined  his  brotliers  in  Home,  and 
improved  greatly  in  their  company.    He 


then  returned  to  Paris,  gained  the  fint 
wize  of  the  academy,  and  m  1742  visked 
Kome  again,  where  he  completed  hia 
studies.  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  instead 
of  his  brother  Nicholas  Sebastian,  whom 
Frederic  II  had  invited  thither.  He 
labored  there  several  years,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1759. 

Adauant.    (See  DiomotidL) 

ADAMAiTTiifE  Spar  ;  a  stone  of  pecu- 
liar hardness,  approaching  to  tliat  of  the 
diamond.  It  wul  cut  guss  easily,  and 
mark  rock  crystal.  It  is  found  in  China 
and  India,  and,  as  M.  Pini  alleges,  in 
Italy. 

Adami  Pomum.    (See  AdoiaCs  JlpfiU,) 

Adamites  ;  the  name  of  a  Chnstian 
sect,  said  to  have  existed  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury; and  also  of  a  band  of  heretics, 
wkucli,  in  1421,  a^eared  in  Bohemia, 
during  the  conunouons  occasioned  by  the 
doctrines  of  Hubs.  They  were  called  A. 
because  both  men  and  women  were  said 
to  appear  naked  in  their  assemblies, 
either  to  imitate  Adam  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, or  to  prove  the  control  which 
they  possessed  over  their  passions.  The 
tradition  respecting  the  former  sect  of  this 
name  appeius  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
luune  or  derision  given  to  the  Carpocra- 
tians  of  indifterent  reputation.  (See 
€irno«Kc9.)  The  accounts  of  the  latter  A. 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  with  more  cer- 
tainty. These  were  also  called  Picardst 
firom  the  founder  of  their  sect,  Picard, 
(oeribaps  also  Begkardm)  They  aopeared 
about  the  year  1421,  on  an  island  in  the 
river  Lusmicz,  where  Zisca  surprised 
them,  but  was  nut  able  to  destroy  the 
whole  sect.  In  the  following  year, 
thev  were  widely  spread  over  Mhemia 
and  Moravia,  and  especially  hated  by  the 
Hussites  (whom  they  resembled  in  hatred 
towards  the  hierarchyj,  because  they  re- 
jected the  doctrine  or  transubstantiation. 
They  subsequently  formed  one  sect  with 
the  remaining  Taborites,  who  have  occa- 
sionally been  confoimded  with  the  A. 

Adams,  John,  a  distinguished  patriot 
of  the  American  revolution,  was  born 
at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  October  19, 
1735.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  A,  had  left 
England  for  the  wilds  of  America,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  their  religious  opinions  un- 
molested. They  were  among  the  fir2»t 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  Hennr  Adams, 
tlie  great-great-grandfather  of  John,  and 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town 
of  Braintree,  having  ned  from  Englimd, 
with  other  Puritans,  in  the  year  1630. 
Their  condition  was  that  of  substantial 
yeomen,  who  poasessed  the  fee  simple  of 
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tlMir  hsdfl^  md  maiDltmed  Uieniflelves 
and  ftmilies  by  oMDnal  labor.  Mr,  A. 
bmog,  wben.  yet  a  boy,  eriiiced  great 
Aodiiefls  lor  books,  and  readinoK  in 
learningy  his  fttber  determined  to  give 
Jiim  a  coDegiatB  educatkm,  and  pbeed 
him,  in  oooseqnencef  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Marah  (who  WB0  afterwafds  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  celebrated  Joaiah  QuincyX 
diat  he  might  be  preoared  for  entrance 
into  the  uniyefsity  of  Cambridge.  He 
remained  in  that  institution  until  the  vear 
1755, -when  he  receiyed  his  bachelor's 
degree,  and  in  1758  that  of  master  of 
arts.  Whilst  at  college,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguiahed  by  intense  application, 
letendTenesB  of  memory,  acutenefis  of 
reasoning,  boldness  and  originality  of 
thou^t,  strength  of  bnmiage,  and  an 
honesty  of  chanieter  whicn  could  neither 
assume  nor  tolerate  disguise.  After  be 
had  left  college,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  at  Worcester,  with  colonel  James 
Putnam,  and,  during  the  jperiod  he  was  so 
ennged,  instructea  pupils  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  defiaj  his  expenses  himself. — ^Beibra 
proceedmg  fialher,it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
notice  the  posture  of  afBurs  in  Masaacha- 
setts  at  that  epoch.  For  a  long  time  past, 
that  piovince  had  been  disturbed  by  al- 
most unremitted  contentions  between  its 
inhsbitants  and  the  parliament  of  Great 
BritaiB,  on  vaiioua  important  suliiects. 
The  English  legislature  had,  in  fiwt, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  colonies,  as  all  do- 
miniMi  acquired  by  conquest  or  diseoTery 
inraiiably  accrued  to  the  king.  To  him 
afene  the  emigrants  paid  allegiance  and 
applied  for  protection,  and,  although  par- 
liament idways  affected  to  believe  itself 
entided  to  repilate  their  concerns,  they  re- 
ceived very  little  inteiniption  fiom  it  in  the 
exen»se  of  the  privilege  granted  them 
by  the  kinf  of  goveming  and  legislating 
Iot  themsMves.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  parliament  became  jealous  of 
the  power,  approaching  to  independence, 
which  they  enjoyed,  ai^  began  to  impose 
unconstitutional  restraints .  upon  ueir 
f'ommerce,  to  violate  their  chanras,  and, 
in  ahofft,  to  treat  them  so  arbitrarily,  that 
their  afixit  was  completely  roused,  and  a 
vigorous  resistance  called  forth.  Massa- 
chusetts, especially,  had  become  a  theatre 
of  perpetual  strun^le  for  power  on  the 
one  side,  and  for  freedom  on  the  other. 
But  it  was  hitherto  only  an  inteUectual 
waifore,  no  idea  of  a  separation  from  the 
mother  countnr  having  ever  been  enter- 
tained.—In  1758,  Mr.  A.  left  the  office  of 
colonel  Putnam,  and  entered  that  of  Jere« 


miah  Gridley,  then  ationiesF-gettenilvf  die 
provinee,  and  of  the  bluest  emineiioe  at 
the  bar.  Gridley  had,  aome  veers  prayi* 
ously,  supermtended  also  the  leaal  studies 
pf  James  Otis,  and,  proud  of  lus  two  p«* 
pils,  used  often  to  say,  that  ^he  had  raised 
two  young  eagles,  who  were,  one  day  or 
other,  to  peek  out  his  €ywJ*  In  1750^ 
Mr.  A.  was  admitted,  at  his  reoommendar 
tion,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Suffolk. 
Mr.  A  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profesaon  in  that  part  of  nis  native  town 
now  called  Qmney,  but  firit  brou^t 
himself  into  notice  by  his  defence  of  a 
imeoner  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  froon 
which  time  a  sufficiency  of  lucrative  bu- 
siness generally  occupied  his  attendoD» 
In  1761,  he  was  admitted  to  the  dcoree 
of  barrister  at  law,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  was  placed  in  die  poesession  of  a ' 
small  landea  estate  bf  his  nther^  deeeaaa* 
In  Febniarr  of  th»  year,  an  incident 
occurred,  vmich  inflamed  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  his  coimtiy's  lifditB  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  British  cfiuBet  had 
long  shown  a  desire  to  assert  thesoverBi|^ 
authority  of  parliament  over  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  of  taxation  amd  internal  pohey ; 
but  the  first  evidenoe  of  its  haviiig  delar- 
mined  to  do  so  was  an  order  in  council, 
issued  this  year,  enjoining  the  officers  of 
the  customs  in  Massachusetts  Bay  to  exe- 
cute the  ocfo  oftradtf  and  make  appficatioii 
fattmigqf  am$ianee  to  the  supreme  judi- 
cature ofthe  province.  These  writs  wens 
a  species  of  general  search-warrants^  au- 
thorizing those  who  were  empowered  to 
eany  them  into  effect  to  enter  all  houM^ 
vraiehousBS^  &c^  ftsr  the  puipoae  of  di»- 
covering  and  seizing  such  gwids  as  were 
not  dischanpd  fiom  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  them  hy  the  acts.  The  officers  of 
the  customs  implied  for  than,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  mstructions,  to  the  eourt  at 
Salem,  but  the  demand  was  reftised,  on 
account  of  doubts  oonceming  dieir  con- 
stitutionality. It  was  then  determined  to 
have  the  aftabr  argued  by  counsel  in 
Boston.  Great  alami  now  pervaded  the 
whole  community.  Mr.  Otis  was  eiung- 
ed,  by  the  merchants  of  Salem  and  fioe- 
ton,  to  oppose  the  conoeasion  of  so  for- 
midable an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power. 
In  Older  to  do  so  Irith  entire  freedom,  he 
resigned  the  lucrative  station  of  advocate- 
generd  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  viFhi<^ 
he  then  enjoyed.  Of  the  masteriy  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  his  duty,  Mr. 
A.,  who  was  oresent  at  the  discussion, 
has  transmitted  a  vivid  account  ^  Otis,*^ 
says  lie,  <<was  a  flame  of  fire!  With  a 
promptitude  of  dassical  allusion,  a  depth 
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of  ranereh,  a  rapid  saininary  of  historical 
Qi^ents  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  lej^  au- 
thorities, a  prophetic  glance  of  his  e^ 
into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  tortent  of  im- 
petuous eloquence,  he  hurried  away  ail 
Before  him.  American  htdependenee  wu 
then  and  Hurt^  hom,^  He  afterwards 
adds,  **  Every  man  of  an  immensely  crowd- 
ed audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away, 
SB  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs 
of  assistance.  Speaking  of  this  discourse 
on  anodier  occasion,  he  said,  **  that  James 
Otis,  then  and  there,  first  breathed  into  this 
nation  the  breath  of  life." — In  1764,  he  mar- 
ried AlMcail  Smith,  second  daughter  of  the 
reverend  William  Smith,  of  Weymouth, 
and  grand-daughter  of  colonel  Quincy, 
of  mount  WoUaston,  a  lady  every  way 
worthy  ofher  husband,  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  countenance  singulariy  nci)le  and 
lovely,  and  with  a  mind  whose  fine  powers 
were  improved  by  an  excellent  education. 
Her  ardor  in  the  cause  of  her  country 
was  as  elevated  as  his  own,  and  her  piety 
unaffected  and  exemplary. — ^Abouta  year 
afterwards,  Mr.  A.  published  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  several  pieces,  under  the  title  of 
^  An  Essay  on  Cfanon  and  Feudal  Law," 
which  were  reprinted  in  London,  in  1768, 
and  called  **  A  bissertation  on  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law."  It  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
smallest  proof  of  its  merit,  that  it  was 
there  attributed  to  Gridley,  who  at  that 
time  enjcyed  the  hi^est  reputation  for 
ability.  The  friends  of  the  colonies  in 
England  termed  it  "one  of  the  very 
nest  productions  ever  seen  from  N<Ntn 
America."  The  name  of  the  real  author 
was  afterwards  divulged,  in  1783,  when 
it  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  bv  Rob- 
ert BeU,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  with  lord 
Sheffield's  observationB  on  the  commerce 
of  the  American  States,  and  entitied  **  An 
Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,  by 
John  Adanis,  Esq."  It  seems  to  have 
be^i  the  principal  object  of  the  author  to 
extiniFuiah,  as  fiir  as  poenble,  the  blind 
and  lumost  superstitious  veneration  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  institutions  of  the 
parent  country,  by  holding  up  to  their 
abhorrence  the  principles  of  the  canon 
and  feudal  law,  and  showing  to  them  the 
conspiracy  which  existed  between  church 
and  state,  for  the  purpose  of  oppresrang 
the  people.  He  inculcates  the  sentiments 
of  genuine  libem,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  correct  information  on  the  pan  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  order  tiiat  they 
mi^t  be  prepared  to  assert  and  maintain 
theur  rights  by  force,  if  force  should  ever 
become  necossory.  It  was  indeed  a  work 
eminentiy  calculated  to  excite  the  people 


of  America  to  resist,  at  aH  hazards,  any 
kifiingement  of  their  liberties.— In  De- 
cemb^,  1765,  Mr.  A.  was  encaged,  as 
counsel  with  Mr.  Gridley  and  Mr.  Otis, 
to  support,  before  the  governor  and 
councu,  a  memorial  presented  to  tiie  for- 
mer, firom  the  town  of  Boston,  praying 
that  the  courts,  which  had  been  closed 
on  account  of  the  oppomtion  to  the  stamp 
act,  might  again  be  opened.  Through 
their  united  exertions,  the  petition  was 
successfid.  In  the  same  year,  he  remov- 
ed to  Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  on  a  veiy  ex- 
tensive scale.  After  he  had  resided  there 
about  two  years,  the  crovni  officers  of  the 
province,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  his  pat- 
riotism was  not  without  its  price,  made 
him  an  offer,  throuch  Mr.  Sewall  (between 
vHiom  and  himself  an  intimate  friendship 
subfflsted,  formed  at  the  time  when  he 
was  studying  with  colonel  Putnam),  of  the 
office  of  advocate-general  in  the  court  of 
admiralty,  the  most  lucrative  post  in  the 
gift  of  the  governor.  This  office  also  was 
one  which  conducted  its  incumbents  di- 
rectiy  to  the  highest  provincial  honors. 
He  refused  it,  however,  as  he  says  in  his 
jxeface  to  the  late  edition  of  Novcanglus^ 
''decidedly  and  peremptorily,  though 
respectfully." — ^In  1769,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  chosen  by 
the  town  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  instructions  to  their  represent- 
atives, to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
Briti^  government.  His  colleagues  were 
R.  Dana  and  Jos.  Warren.  At  the  time 
they  v^re  thus  employed,  the  metropolis 
viras  iiivested  by  an  armed  force,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  state-bouse  sur- 
rounded by  a  military  guard,  with  cannon 
pointed  at  the  door.  Large  majorities  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  had  sisnificd 
their  approval  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  kmg ;  had  promised  him  their  sup- 
portf  and  besought  him  to  prosecute, 
ufWim  the  realm,  dl  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treasonable  acts,  in  Massachu- 
setts, since  the  year  1767,  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  parliament  of  the  35th 
of  Henry  VIII.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee performed  their  task  ♦vrith  un- 
daunted firmness,  and  reported  the  in- 
structions which,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  produce  the  8th>ng  resolutions  subse- 
quentiy  adopted  by  the  legislamre  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  on  account  of  these 
instructions  and  resolutions,  that  the  pro- 
vincial  garrison  was  withdravim,  by  order 
of  the  governor,  from  the  castle,  and  reg- 
ttlar  trwjps,  in  the  pay  of  the  crown,  bud- 
stitttted.     The  instructions  also  formed 
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one  idihe  spedfic  dhar^  made  agannt 
the  oolonjr  tr^  the  commfttee  of  the  loidB 
of  ootmcil  for  plantation  affiJn,  to  the 
lofda  of  council,  July  6, 1770^ — A  striking 
example  of  the  firmneaa  and  uprightneaa 
of  Mr.  A.  occurred  during  the  course  of 
that  year.  He  had,  hitherto,  been  Teiy 
acrire  in  stimulating  the  people  of  his 
province  to  the  strenuous  maintenance  of 
their  rii^ts,  and  had  thereby  aided  in  pro- 
ducDDg  an  excitement  greater  than  he 
could  nave  wished,  and  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  counteract  The  people 
of  Boston  had  become  exasperated  at  the 
idea  of  a  garrison  placed  in  their  city,  and 
were  extremely  hostile  to  the  soldiers 
composing  it.  These  foehngs  led  to  an 
attack  upon  a  part^  of  them  under  the 
command  of  captam  Preston,  March  5. 
lliey  fired  on  the  assailants  in  self4e- 
faiee,  and  killed  several  of  them.  The 
sdifierB  were  immediately  anaigned  be- 
hn  the  civil  authority,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in 
oolijunction  with  Josiah  Quincy  and  Mr. 
Samnon  S.  Blowers,  was  requested  to 
aid  uiem  upon  their  trial.  Although  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  inflamed  al* 
most  to  madness,  and  the  defence  of  the 
accused  seemed  to  involve  a  certain  loss 
of  popularity,  Mr.  A.  immediately  under- 
took to  act  as  their  advocate.  Mr.  A. 
was  no  demagogue ;  he  saw  that  the  hon- 
or of  his  cotmtry  was  at  stake,  and  he  re- 
joiced, as  has  been  vrell  said,  in  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  to  the  world,  that 
the  cause  of  America  did  not  depend 
upon  a  temporary  excitement,  which 
could  stifle  the  voice  of  justice,  but  upon 
the  sober,  steady,  persevering  determma- 
non  of  the  people  to  support  their  rights. 
The  cause  was  conducted  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  with  great  ability,  and  the  sol- 
dien  were  all  acquitted  save  two,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  re- 
ceived a  slight  branding  as  a  punishment, 
and  were  then  dischar^.  Scarcely  any 
thing  which  occurred  dtunng  the  revolu- 
tion confers  more  honor  upon  the  nation- 
al character,  and  did  more  service  to  the 
cause  of  America,  than  this  triumph  of 
jOBtioe. — ^Mr.  A.  soon  received  a  proof 
that  the  public  confidence  in  him  was  not 
diminialied,  by  his  election,  in  May,  1770, 
to  the  legidature  of  his  suite,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston. 
His  conduct  in  this  new  situation  display- 
ed the  same  patriotism,  courace  and  hos- 
tility to  the  despotism  of  tne  mother 
countiy,  by  which  he  had  always  been 
djaringniiihed.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
B  every  public  measure,  and  servea  on 
seveial  committees^  who  reposed  some  of 


the  most  important  state  uapem  of  the 
time;  among  which  were  the  address  and 
protest  to  the  governor  against  the  remo- 
val of  the  general  court  from  Boston  to 
Cambridge.  In  Bradford's  History  of 
Massachusetts,  we  find  the  foHowiiig  ac- 
count of  a  controversy  in  which  Mr.  A. 
was  enmed  in  the  vdbr  1773.  ''The 
ministenalregulation  for  paying  the  sal- 
my  of  the  judges,  which  rendered  them 
wholly  dependent  on  the  crown,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  learned  and  able  discussion 
in  the  public  papers,  by  William  Brattle, 
senior  member  of  the  council,  and  John 
Adams.  The  essays  of  the  latter  were 
written  with  great  learning  and  abili^, 
and  had  a  happy  efiect  in  enlightening, 
the  public  mmd  on  a  Question  of  very 
ffieat  importance.  It  suojected  him,  in- 
deed, to  the  displeasure  of  «N>vem<Mr 
Hutdiinson  and  the  ministerial  party; 
and  at  the  next  election  in  May,  when 
chosen  by  the  assembly  into  the  council, 
the  governor  gave  his  negative  to  the 
choice.  These  essays  were  published  in 
the  Boston  Gazette  of  February,  1773, 
under  Mr.  Adamses  [Nroper  signature,  and 
would  make  a  pamphlet  of  50  or  60  pa- 
gee." — ^In  1774,  he  was  again  rejected  by 
governor  Gage,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  who  piopared  the 
celebrated   resolutions   on    the   Boston 

-bill    June  17,  of  this  year,  governor 
,  having  dissolved  the  assembly,  this 

//before  separating,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  appoint  a  comimttee  to  meet  other 
committees  fi^m  other  colonies,  for  the 
'purpose  of  consulting  upon  their  com- 
mon interests,  and,  in  consequence,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gushing,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  were  elected  to  the  first  continen- 
tal congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  following  September.  Soon  after 
Mr.  A.  was  chosen,  an  incident  occurred 
which  gives  an  idea  of  his  feelings  on 
contemplating  this  great  and  daring  na- 
tional movement  His  friend  Sewall, 
who  had  taken  the  ministerial  side  in  pol- 
itics, and  was  at  that  time  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  province,  hearing  of  his  elec- 
tion, invited  him  to  a  morning  walk,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
dissuade  him  firom  his  purpose  of  assum- 
ing the  seat  in  conjoness  to  which  he  had 
hewn  appointed.  He  told  him  that  the 
detemunation  of  Great  Britain  to  pursue 
her  ^stem  was  fixed;  that  her  power 
was  irresistible,  and  would  involve  him 
in  destruction,  as  well  as  all  his  associates 
who  persevered  in  opposition  to  her  de- 
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signs.    •'IkRdw^^nplMd  ha,  «<that  Grant 
Imtain  has  determined  on  ker  systan, 
und  that  very  detemination  deteimiiias 
me  on  znine.    You  know  that  I  have 
been  eonatant  and  unilbnn  in  O|ipo8itioii 
to  her  desiffna.    The  die  ia  now  eaat    I 
have  pasaed  the  Huhioon.    Sink  or  avfim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  periah  with  m^ 
countiY,  ia  my  fixed,  iwalteiahle  detenm- 
nadon/*    On  bidding  him  adieu,  Mr.  A. 
said  to  hia  fHend,  ^  f  aee  we  must  part, 
and  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  say,  I  ftar 
ibrever.    But,  you  may  depend  upcm  it; 
this  adieu  is  the  aharpeat  thom  on  which 
I  ever  set  my  foot"     Mr.  A.  took  hia 
aeat  in  eongreas,  SepL  5, 1774,  the  firat 
day  of  their  eeeaion,  and  waa  aoon  choaen 
a  member  of  some  of  the  most  important 
eommittees,  such  as  that  which  drew  up 
the  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  eoloniea, 
and  that  which  prepaied  the  addreas  to 
the  long.    He  and  his  coUeagoea  carried 
with  diem  &e  character  of  bong  so  thor- 
oughly desiroua  of  independence,  that, 
berore  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  warn- 
ing had  been  given  to  them,  by  many  of 
die  most  reej^ctable  inhabitants  of  the 
Middle  States,  not  to  utter  a  word  on  that 
subject,  as  it  was  as  unpopular  as  the 
stamp  act  itself    Almost  ail  the  delegates 
from  the  other  colonies  were  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Ebigland  could  be 
brought  to  terms,  vnthout  resorting  to  a 
declaration  of  independence.    Washing- 
ton alone,  of  the  Vnginia  delegation,  was 
doubtAil  whether  tl^  measures  adopted 
by  congress  would  be  efficacious  in  at- 
taining the  object  for  which  they  were 
designed.    In  one  of  his  letters,  Mr.  A. 
savB,  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  used  the 
following  language  to  him,  when  they 
parted :  **  We  ahiul  infallibly  cany  all  our 
points;  you  will  be  completely  relieved; 
all  the  offensive  acts  will  be  repealed; 
die  army  and  fleet  will  be  recalled,  and 
Britain  will  give  up  her  foolish  project" 
On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversy  with  his 
friend  Sewall,  who  was  wridng  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  appellation  of  Jlfo«9a- 
chuBetUnsiSy  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  cause  of  the  government  party.     Mr. 
A.'s  papers  were  published  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  with  the  signature  ofMtvanglus, 
and  exhibit  the  cause  of  America  in  the 
most  triumphant  and  fiivorable  light — 
When  Mr.  A.  resumed  his  seat  in  con- 
gress the  fbllo wing  year,  hostilities  had  in 
realiu  commenced  between  Great  Britain 
amTthe  colonists,  though  as  vet  not  openly 
^yfbcSr^df^uodL  tha  hkwvl  of  numbers  of 
/     brave  men  had  stained  the  pTalnrof  Lex- 


ingtaoi  aad  Coooeid.    On  rsceiviaff  the 
«cooont  of  this  battle,  cengreaa  aetei^ 
mined  npou  war.    It  was  neoessazy  to 
fix  upon  some  one  fin*  the  poet  of  eom- 
-in-chief  of  the   troops   which 
ordered    to    be    raised.       The 
eyes  of  all  the  New  Elngland  delegation 
were  turned  upon  geneiral   Ward,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Massachu- 
setta.      At  §  meeting  of  them,   when 
that    ofSkwr   was    proposed    for   nomi- 
nattion,   Mr.   A.    alone   dissented,   and 
urged  the  selecti<m  of  George  Washing- 
ton, one  of  the  representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia.    He  was  resisted,  and  left  the 
meeting  with  the  declaration  that  Wash- 
ington on  the  next  day  should  be  nomi- 
nated.   He  was  accordingly  nominated, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  A.,  by  governor 
Johnstone  of  Maryland,  and  chosen  with- 
out an  (^posing  voiee. — ^Five  days  after 
the  appomtment  of  general  Washington, 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  first  a]^[>earance 
on  the  floor  of  congress,  having  been 
choaen  by  the  people  of  Virginia  to  fill 
the  place  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  late- 
ly been  elected  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince.    Between  this  distinguished  man 
and  Mr.  A.  a  fiMndship  si]^edily  arose, 
which  subsisted,  with  a  short  interrup- 
tion, during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. — 
When  Mr.  A.  returned  to  Massachusetts, 
afler  the  diaselation  of  the  congress  of 
17/5,  the  poet  of  chief  justice  of  me  state 
was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  ou 
account  of  hia  belief  that  he  should  be 
able  to  render  more  effectual  service  to 
the  cause  of  his  country  in  its  national 
coundla.    At  the  time  diat  he  resumed 
his  seat  in  them  in  1776,  hostilities  were 
active  between  Great  Britain  and  the  oolo- 
niea    But  the  object  of  the  latter  was  as 
yet  merely  to  resist  the  authority  assumed 
by  the  parent  country  to  impose  taxes 
upon  them  a|  j^Ieasine.    Few  persons 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  dissolution  of 
oannexkm;  veiy  few,  even  of  the  delegates 
in  congress,  seemed  to  desire  it;  but 
among  those  ftw  John  Adams  vras  the 
foremost    We  have  already  mentioned 
its  unpopularity.    As  soon  as  Mr.  A.  was 
suspected  in  Philadelphia  of  being  an  ad- 
vocate of  that  measure,  he  was  repre- 
sented constanU^r  in  the   most  odious 
light,  and  even  pointed  at  and  avoided  on 
appearing  in  the  street&    Still,  however, 
1^  persevered,  made  every  day  proselytes, 
and,  May  6, 1770,  moved  in  congress  a 
resolution,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  virtual 
declaration  of  independence,  recommend- 
ing to  the  colonies   **to  audopt  such  a 
goveinment  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  rqvesentatiyes  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  hi^pmess  and  safety  of 
their  eoostituentB  and  of  America."    This 
passed,  after  a  hard  struggle,  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  the  glorious  and  daring  resolution, 
moTed  by  Richard  Heniy  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  7th  of  June  following,  and  second- 
ed by  Mr.  A^  **  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  oucht  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  ail  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ; 
and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.'' 
The  debate  upon  this  motion  viras  of  the 
moot  animated  character.    It  continued 
from  the  7th  to  the  10th,  when  the  fur- 
ther discuasion  of  the  measure  was  post- 
poned to  the  1st  of  July.    A  committee 
of  five  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a 
provisional  drau^t  of  a  declaration  of 
mdependence.    The  members  of  it  were 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  were  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  Beniamin  Franklin^ 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston.    Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  A.  were 
deputed  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  the 
instrument,  the  former  of  whom,  at  the 
earnest  solicitadon  of  the  latter,  became 
its  author.— On  the  Ist  of  July,  Mr.  Lee's 
resolution  was  again  considered,  and  de- 
bated daring  that  and  the  following  day, 
when  it  waa  finally  adopted.  The  draught 
of  the  declantion  was  then  submitted  for 
the  purpoae  of  undergoing  an  examination 
in  detaaJ.    It  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  the 

e  month,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefier- 
wich  only  a  fow  olterations,  which 

e  made  through  a  prudent  deforence 
to  the  views  of  some  or  tlie  states.  Mr. 
A.  ahrays  preferred  the  draught  as  it 
originally  stood.  The  declaration  was 
not  adopted  without  serious  opposition 
from  many  members  of  the  conffreas,  in- 
diiding  John  Dickinson,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  that  assembly.  But  their  argu- 
ments were  completely  overthrown  oy 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  A.,  whose 
speech  on  the  subject  of  independence  is 
nid  to  have  been  unrivalled.  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  himself  has  affirmed,  **  that  the  great 
pillar  of  support  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  its  ablest  advocate  and 
champion  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  was 
John  Adams."  Speaking  of  his  ^neral 
character  as  an  orator,  the  same  illustri- 
ous man  observed,  that  he  was  ^  the  Co- 
losus  of  that  congress :  not  gracefiil,  not 
elegant,  not  always  fluent  in  his  public 
admesses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  which 
VOL.  I.  5 


nioved  his  hearers  fix>m  their  seats.'^—- Mr 
Silas  Deane,  who  was  a  commissioner 
with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee, 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  having  been  re- 
called, Mr.  A.  was  chosen,  Nov.  28, 1777, 
to  fill  his  place.    By  this  appointment,  he 
was  released  fi'om  the  laborious  and  im- 
portant duties  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  war.  which  post  he  had  filled  since 
June  13, 177&    It  is  stated  that  he  was  a 
member  of  ninety  committees,  twice  as 
many  as  any  other  representative,  except 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Samuel  Adams, 
of  twenty-five  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
although  it  was  the  policy  to  put  Virginia 
generaUy  at  the  head.     Among  these 
committees  were  several  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  one  of  them  was  that  which 
was  sent  to  Staten  Island  at  the  request 
of  lord  Howe,  who  had  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  some  of  the  members  of  con- 
ip'ess,  which,  however,  produced  no  ef- 
fect, on  account  of  the  refusal  of  his  lord- 
ship to  consider  them  as  commissioners 
fi'om  congress,  and  the  declaration  made 
by  Mr.  X,  that  ^  he  might  view  him  in 
any  light  he  pleased,  except  in  that  of  a 
British  subject." — ^About  two  months  af- 
ter his  appointment,  Mr.  A.  embarittd 
in  the  Boston  fiieate,  and  arrived  safely 
at  his  place  of  destination,  though  an 
English  fleet  had  been  despatched  to  in- 
tercept him.    llie  treaties  of  commerce 
and  alliance  with  France  were  signed 
before  ho  reached  that  countrv,  and,  afler 
remaining  there  until  the  follovring  Au- 
gust, he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
having  superseded  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners.   Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  prepare  a  form  of  government  for 
the  state  or  Massachusetts,  and  placed  up- 
on the  sub-committee  chosen  to  draugnt 
tlie  project  of  a  constitution,  to  be  laid 
before  that  body.    The  general  frame  of 
the  constitution,  particularly  the  manner 
of  dividing  and  distributing  power,  and 
the  clause  respecting  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  government  with  regard  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, were  die  work  of  his  pen.    Three 
months  after  his  return,  congress  again 
sent  him  abrozMl  with  two  commissions, 
one  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  the  other  to  form  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  em- 
bariced  in  the  French  fiigate  Sensible,  Nov. 
17,  and  was  forced  to  land  at  Ck>runna,  in 
Spain,  fit>m  which  place  he  travelled  over 
the  mountains  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
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in  Feb.  1780. — ^After  remaining  a  short 
time  in  that  city,  having  found  the  French 
court  jealous  of  his  commission  to  form  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
he  repaired  to  Holland  in  Aug.  1780,  the 
same  year  in  which  congress  passed  ft 
vote  or  approbation  of  his  conduct,  instead 
of  lecallinff  him,  as  the  French  minister, 
count  de  Vergennes,  had  solicited  them 
to  do,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  com- 
municate to  him  his  instructions  about 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  claim  set  up  by  France,  that, 
when  congress  called  in  the  old  conti- 
nental paper  money  at  forty  jfor  one,  a 
discrimmation  ought  to  have  been  made, 
in  &vor  of  the  French  holders  of  that  pa- 
per.— ^The  June  previous  to  his  journey 
to  Amsterdam,  Mr.  A.  was  appointed  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Laurens  to  obtain  loans 
in  Holland,  and,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  was  invested  with  dill  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  that  countiy.  Mr.  A.  at  first  had  to 
contend  vnth  great  difficulties  in  Holland. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  whole  influence 
of  the  British  government,  as  well  as  by 
ttke  power  of  Uie  prince  of  Orange,  and 
even,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  France  herBeu,  the  professed 
fiiend  and  avowed  ally  of  the  United 
States.  He  found  the  people  of  Holland 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  afiairs  of 
his  country,  and  immediately  began  to 
impart  to  them  information  concerning 
that  subject,  using,  for  this  purpose,  prin- 
cipally, two  newspapers,  one  called  the 
Leyden  Gazette,  ana  the  other  Le  Politique 
Houandois,  in  which  he  wrote  various 
political  articles.  He  also  published  a 
series  of  twenty-six  letters,  in  answer  to  a 
set  of  queries  proposed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Kalkoen^  an  eminent  jurist  of  Amster- 
dam, containing  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britam,  and  of  the  resources,  spirit  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States.  These 
epistles,  together  vrith  some  essays  i^vTit- 
ten  by  Mr.  Kalkoen,  drawing  a  compari- 
son lietween  the  struggles  of  the  United 
States  for  their  liberty,  and  those  formeriy 
made  by  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
which  eventuated  in  their  independence, 
had  a  great  effect  in  enlightening  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Holland,  and  inspired  them  with 
sentiments  highly  &vorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  Shortly  afterwards,  Dec,  21, 
1780,  a  rupture  took  place  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  armed  neutraJ- 
ity,  and  the  discovery  of  a  negotiation 
between  Mr.  Lee,  the  American  conunis- 


idoner  at  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Van  Berckel, 
tlie  pensnonary  of  Amsterdam,  for  a  trea^ 
of  amity  and  commerce. — ^Even  at  this 
early  period,  he  had  formed  an  opinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  navy,  and  expressed  it  in  almost  all 
his  letters  to  hi^  mends  at  home. — ^In  Ju- 
ly, 1781,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  for 
the  puipose  of  consulting  upon  the  offur 
of  mediation  made  by  the  courts  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  suggested  an  answer 
adopted  by  the  French  court,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation  on  that  sub- 
ject; the  mediating  powers  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  without  the  consent  of 
Great  Britain.— Oct.  19, 1781,  Mr.  A.,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  duke  de 
la  Vauguion,  the  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  and  on  his  own  responnbilit}', 
communicated  to  their  high  mightinesses 
his  letters  of  credence,  presenting  to  their 
president  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  memo- 
rial, dated  April  19,  in  which  he  justified 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
endeavored  to  convince  the  people  of 
Holland  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
form  a  connexion  with  the  United  States 
and  to  give  them  support  in  their  difficul 
ties.  As  he  had  not  yet  been  acknowl 
edged  by  the  States  General  as  the  min 
ister  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  na- 
tion, the  president  could  not  receive  the 
memorial  in  form,  but  he  engaced  to 
make  a  report  of  the  substance  of  what 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
A.  In  the  August  previous,  Mr.  A.  had 
received  instructions  to  propose  a  triple 
alliance  between  France,  the  United  Prov- 
inces and  the  United  States,  to  exist  as 
long  as  hostilities  were  carried  on  by  the 
latter  against  Great  Britain,  one  of  tlie 
indispensable  conditions  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  was  the  recognition  of 
American  independence.  The  alliance 
never  >vas  effected,  but  the  latter  oWent 
Mr.  Adams  accomplished.  Jan.  9, 1/82, 
not  having  received  a  reply  to  his  memo- 
rial, he  waited  tipon  the  prendent,  and 
demanded  a  categorical  answer.  Tho 
States  General  then  took  the  subject  im- 
mediately into  consideration,  and  Mr.  A. 
was  acknowledged,  April  19,  as  ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  to  tlieir  high  migh- 
tinesses, and  three  days  afterwards  was 
received  as  such. — ^Havtng  obtained  as- 
surance that  Great  Britain  would  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  the  United 
Slates,  he  repiured,  in  Oct  1783,  to  Paris, 
whither  he  had  refiised  to  go  before  such 
assurance  was  given,  to  commence  the 
negotiation  for  peace,  and  there  met  Dr. 
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Fnnkfiiif  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Laurens,  who, 
as  weH  as  Blr.  Jefierson,  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  collea^es.  Thev  instrac- 
tions,  a  port  of  which  was  <^  to  under^e 
nodimg  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
currence of  the  nnnisterB  of  rrance,  and 
ultimately  to  ^vem  themselves  by  their 
advice  and  opmion,**  placed  them  almost 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  French 
court.  They  were  ffreatlv  displeased  at 
being  thus  shackled,  ana,  after  a  short 
time,  finding  themselves  in  a  very  embar- 
raanng  mtuation,  they  boldly  deterxnined 
to  cGsobey  their  instructions,  and  act  for 
themselves  and  for  their  country,  without 
consulting  the  ministers  of  a  supposed 
treacherous  aHy.  The  definitive  treatr 
of  peace  was  ratified  Jan.  14, 178S.— Af- 
ter serving  on  two  or  three  commissions 
to  form  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
widi  fonmi  powers,  Mr.  A.,  in  1785,  was 
appointed^the  first  minister  to  London. 
It  IS  related  that,  upon  his  introduction 
to  the  king,  the  latter,  knowing  his  d»- 
gufli  at  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court, 
and  widiing  to  comj^ment  him,  express- 
ed his  ^easure  at  receiving  a  mmister 
who  had  no  prejudices  in  ikvor  of  France, 
the  namra)  enemy  of  his  crown.  The 
reply  of  Hr.  Adams  evinced  Ids  patriot- 
ism 'add  honesty  of  character.  ^  May  it 
please  jcnxt  majesty,"  said  he,  *>  I  luive 
no  prenmices  but  ror  my  own  countiy." 
In  ITS/,  whilst  in  London,  he  published 
his  Defence  of  die  American  Constitu- 
tions against  die  attocksf  which  they  had 
sustuned,  and  in  Oct6ber  of  that  vear,  by 
his  own  request,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tnrn  to  the  United  States.  Con^f^ss,  at 
the  same  time  tiiaSl!  they  gave  hrni  such 
pemuBSion,  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  be  presented  to  him  fbr  his  able  and 
fiudblbl  dischaige  of  the  various  impor- 
tant commismons  with  which  he  nad 
been  intrusted.— -Immediately  after  his 
retnm,  Mr.  A.  was  elected  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  constitution,  and  re-elected  as  such 
in  1799L  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  oflice  until  March  4, 1797,  when  he 
succeeded  to  tiie  presidency,  vacated  by 
the  resignation  of  general  Washington. 
This  great  man's  confidence  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  was  considted 
by  him  as  often  as  any  member  of  the 
ealnnet.  Astiie  two  paities  in  the  seiuite 
were  neariy  balanced,  Mr.  A.,  while  act- 
ing, er  i^icio,  as  president  of  that  bod^, 
faMl  often  to  decide  questions,  by  his 
casting  vot6,  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  whieh  had  excited  a  great  deal  of 
party  feeling.    One  instance  of  this  oc- 


curred, when  Mr.  Clarke'^s  resolution  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  the  capture  of  several 
American  vessels  by  British  ships,  and 
otiier  grievances,  was  broucht  bemre  the 
seiuite,  after  hanng  been  adopted  by  the 
bouse  of  reoresentatives,  April  18, 1794. 
Upon  this  rail  the  senators  were  equally 
divided,  and  Mr.  Adams  decided  against 
it^  tiiinking  that  it  would  have  no  good 
effect  upon  the  policy  of  England,  would 
injure  us  as  much  as  her,  and  perhaps 
occasion  a  war. — ^In  1797,  he  became,  we 
have  said,  president  of  the  U.  S.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  events  of  his  administmtion,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  department  of  the 
historian  than  of  the  Inograjpher.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  a  lew  important 
circumstances.  When  he  commenced 
tiie  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice, 
he  found  the  government  embrofled  in  a 
dispute  with  France,  and,  in  one  of  his 
eaniest  communications  to  congress,  com- 
plained, in  dignified  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage, of  a  grievous  insult  oftered  by  the 
government  of  that  countiy  t6  the  am- 
bassador of  the  United  States.  Wishing 
stiH  to  j>reserte  peace,  he  despatched  a 
commission  consisting  of  three  envoys, 
Messrs.  PInckney,  Marshall  and  Gerry, 
to  France.  The  French  government 
treated  them  in  the  most  contumelious 
manner.  Such,  however,  was  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  American  people  entertained  an'  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  France,  that  even 
the  measures  which  Mr.  A.  then  took 
fbr  sustaining  the  national  dignity  had  no 
inconsidenmie  efifect  in  dinunishing  his 
popularity. — Bfr.  A.  was  the  feunder  ofthe 
American  navy.  Befbre  his  administm- 
tion, scarcely  an  Aiherican  ship  of  war 
was  to  be  seen  upon  the  ocean;  but,  during 
this  period,  by  his  strenuous  exertions, 
mainly,  a  very  respectable  naval  force 
Was  created.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance,  having 
pleased  neither  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  coimtry  (the  ^reateat 
praise,  perhaps,  that  it  could  receive),  his 
measures  being  too  strong  for  the  demo- 
crats and  too  weak  for  the  fMeralists. 
In  consequence  of  this,  afler  his  term  of 
four  veafs  had  expired,  March  4, 1801,  it 
was  round  that  his  adversary,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, had  succeeded  by  a  minority  of  1  vote. 
—Aiier  his  retirement  to  his  farm  in  Quin- 
cy,  Mr.  A.  occupied  himself  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  obtaining  amusement  fiom 
the  literature  and  politics  of  the  day.  He 
was  nominated  as  governor  of  Massa- 
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chusetta,  but  deolined  being  a  candidate, 
wishing  only  for  repose.  IniTing  the  dis- 
putes with  England,  which  occurred 
while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  office,  Mr.  A. 
published  a  series  of  letters,  in  a  Boston 
paper,  supporting  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. His  published  writings,  besides 
those  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
are  *<I^scourses  on  Davila,"  composed  in 
1790,  while  he  was  vice-president,  and 
printed  in  June  and  July  of  that  year,  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  United  States.  Li  1816, 
Mr.  A.  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  elec- 
toral coUege,  which  voted  for  the  elevation 
(^Mr.  Monroe  to  the  presidency ;  and,  the 
following  year,  sustamed  the  greatest  af* 
ffiction  &at  he  had  ever  been  called  upon 
to  endure,  by  the  loss  of  his  wife.  On 
this  occasion,  he  received  a  beautiful  let- 
ter of  condolence  fix>m  Mr.  Jefferson,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  their  former 
fiiendship,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the 
animosities  of  party,  had  been  revived. — 
In  1820,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention,  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
his  state,  and  chosen  its  preadent  This 
honor  he  was  constrained  to  decUne,  on 
account  of  his  infirmities  and  great  age, 
being  then  85  years  old ;  but  he  attencfed 
the  convention  as  a  member,  and  fidfilled 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  such. 
After  that,  bis  life  glided  away  in  uninter- 
riwted  tranquillity,  until  the  4th  of  July, 
l^,  when  he  breathed  his  last  vtrith  the 
same  hallowed  sentiment  on  his  lips, 
which  on  that  glorious  day,  fif)y  years 
before,  he  had  uttered  on  the  noor  of 
congress — ^"Independence  forever."  On 
the  mominff  of  the  jubilee,  he  was  roused 
by  the  ringmg  of  the  bells  and  the  firing 
of  cannon,  and,  on  bein^  asked  by  the 
servant  who  attended  hmfi,  whether  he 
knew  what  day  it  was,  he  rejplied,  **  O 
yes!  it  is  the  glorious  4th  of  July — God 
bless  it— God  bless  you  all."  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  said,  **  It  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious day,"  and,  just  before  he  expired, 
exclaimed,  "Jefferson  survives."  But  Jef- 
ferson had  already,  at  one  o'clock,  that 
same  day,  rendered  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  its  Creator. 

Adams,  Samuel,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  connected  with  the 
American  revolution.  He  was  descended 
firom  a  fiumly  that  had  been  among  the 
eariy  planters  of  New  England,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  September  27th,  1722,  was 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  received 
its  honors  in  1740.  When  he  took  the 
degree  of  master,  in  1743,  he  proposed 
the  following  question ;  "  Whether  it  be 
lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate, 


if  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise 
preaerved  ?"  He  maintained  the  affirm^ 
ative,  and  this  collegiate  exercise  furnish- 
ed a  very  ragnificant  index  to  his  subse- 
quent political  career. — On  leavine  the 
university,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
divinity,  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  clergyman,  but  did  not  pursue  his  de- 
sign. From  his  eariiest  youth,  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  pohtical  afGurs^  and  he 
occupied  himself,  both  in  conversation 
and  vmting,  with  the  political  concenia 
of  the  dav.  He  was  opposed  to  governor 
Shirley,  because  he  thought  too  much 
power  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  was 
the  fiiend  of  his  successor,  Povnml,  as 
the  latter  assumed  the  popular  side.  He 
became  so  entirely  a  pubhe  man,  and  dis- 
covered such  a  jealous,  watchful  and  un- 
yielding regard  for  popular  rights,  that  he 
excited  the  general  attention  of  the  patriot- 
ic party,  and  they  took  the  opportunity,  in 
the  year  1766,  to  place  him  m  the  legisla- 
ture. From  that  period  till  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  wuB  one  of  the 
most  unwearied,  efficient,  and  disinter- 
ested assertors  of  American  fireedom  and 
independence.  He  grew  conspicuous  very 
soon  after  his  admission  into  tne  house,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  clerk,  it  being  then 
tlie  practice  to  take  that  officer  fix)m  among 
the  members.  He  obtained  the  same  kind 
of  influence,  and  exercised  the  same  in- 
defatigable activity  in  the  affiurs  of  the  le- 
gislature, that  he  did  in  those  of  his  town. 
He  was  upon  every  committee,  had  a 
hand  in  writing  or  revising  every  report* 
a  share  in  the  management  of  every  po- 
htical  meetinff,  private  or  public,  and  a 
voice  in  all  the  measures  that  vrere  pro* 
posed,  to  counteract  themannical  plans 
of  the  administration.  The  people  soon 
fi)und  him  to  be  one  of  the  steadiest 
of  their  supporters,  and  the  government 
was  convinced,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  of  their  op^nents.  When 
his  character  was  Imown  m  England,  and 
it  was  also  underwood  that  he  was  poor, 
the  partisans  of  the  ministry,  who  felt 
annoyed  by  the  ^  disturbances  in  Ameri- 
ca," resorted  to  the  usual  practice,  when 
the  clamorous  grow  too  troublesome,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  quieted  by  a 
participation  in  some  of  the  good  things 
they  were  enjoying.  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, in  answering  the  inquiry  of  a  fnend, 
why  he  was  not  silenced  m  this  man- 
ner, wrote,  vrith  an  expresnon  of  impa- 
tient vexation — ^^Such  is  the  obstinacy 
and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that 
he  never  can  be  conciliated  liy  any  office 
or  gift  whatever."— He  continued  in  tho 
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lepslature  till  1774,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  first  congress  of  the  old  confederation. 
He  was  snbeeqiientlychosen  secretary  of 
Massachusetts  in  1775,  which  office  was 
performed  by  deputy  during  his  absence. 
He  was  one  of  the  siffners  of  the  declara^ 
tion  of  1776,  which  he  labored  most  in- 
defttigably  and  unheffltatingly  to  bring 
forward.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  constitu- 
tioa  of  Massachusetts ;  and,  after  it  went 
into  eflect,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate 
of  the  state,  and  for  several  years  presided 
over  that  body.  In  1789,  he  was  elected 
heutenant-govemor,  and  held  that  office 
tin  1794,  when,  after  the  death  of  Han- 
cock, he  was  chosen  ffovemor,  and  was 
annually  re-elected  till  1797.  He  then 
retired  fiom  public  life,  and  died  at  his 
house  in  Winter  street,  Boston,  October 
2, 1803,  in  the  8Sd  year  of  his  age.— He 
was  one  of  that  class  who  saw  very  early, 
that,  ''after  all,  we  must  fight ;"  and,  hay- 
ing come  to  that  conclusion,  there  was 
no  citizen  more  prepared  for  the  extrem- 
ity, or  who  wDuld  faiaye  been  more  reluc- 
tant to  enter  into  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise. After  he  had  receiyed  warning  at 
Lexington,  in  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
April,  of  the  itttended  British  expedition, 
as  he  proceeded  to  make  his  escape 
throufffa  the  fields  with  some  friends,  soon 
after  the  dawn  of  day ,  he  exclaimed,  *^  This 
is  a  fine  day  !*•  **  Very  pleasant,  indeed,^ 
answered  one  of  his  companions,  suppos- 
ing he  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  the  sl^  and 
atnoosphere.  **  I  mean,^  he  replied,  ''this 
day  is  a  glorious  day  for  America  !**  His 
litnation  at  that  moment  Was  full  of  peril 
and  uncertainty,  but,  throughout  the  con- 
test, no  damage  to  himself  or  to  his  coun- 
tiy  eyer  discouraged  or  depressed  him. — 
"riie  yery  faults  of  his  character  tended,  in 
some  degree,  to  render  his  services  more 
usefiil,  by  concentrating  his  exertions,  and 

gence  or  nberaJity  towards  different  opin- 
iona  There  was  some  tinge  of  bigotry 
and  narrowness  both  in  his  reli^on  and 
pofitics.  He  was  a  strict  Calvinist ;  and, 
probably,  no  individual  of  his  day  had 
so  much  of  the  feelings  of  the  ancient  Pu- 
ritans as  he  possessed.  In  politics,  he 
was  so  jealous  of  delegated  power,  that 
he  would  not  haye  giyen  our  constitutions 
inhetent  force  enough  for  their  own  pres- 
ervation.  He  attached  an  exclusive  val- 
ue to  the  habits  and  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  wished  to  ad- 
just wide  concerns  too  closely  after  a  par- 
ticular model.  One  of  his  colleagues, 
wbo  knew  him  weU,  and  estimated  him 
6* 


highly,  described  him,  with  ^od-natured 
exaggeration,  in  the  followmff  manner: 
"  Siunuel  Adams  would  have  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  govern  the  Union,  the  town 
of  Boston  govern  Massachusetts,  and  that 
he  should  goyem  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
then  the  whole  would  not  be  intentionally 
ill-goyemed."— It  was  a  sad  error  of  judg- 
ment that  caused  him  to  undervalue,  &t 
a  period  at  least,  the  services  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  to 
think  that  his  popularity,  when  president, 
might  be  dan^rous.  Still,  mese  un- 
founded prejudices  were  honestiy  enter- 
tained, and  sprang  naturally  fit>m  his  dis- 
position and  doctrines.  During  the  war, 
he  was  impatient  for  some  more  decisive 
action  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mander-in-cbie(  for  a  long  time,  to  bring 
about;  and  when  the  new  constitution 
went  into  operation,  its  leaning  towards 
aristocracy,  which  was  the  absurd  impu- 
tation of  Its  enemies,  and  which  his  anti- 
federal  bias  led  hinii  more  readily  to  be- 
lieve, derived  all  its  plausibility  from  the 
just,  generous  and  universal  confidence 
that  was  reposed  in  the  chief  ma^strate. 
These  things  influenced  his  conduct  in 
old  age,  when  he  was  governor  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  while  the  extreme  heat  of 
political  feelings  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  much  less  positive  charac- 
ter to  administer  any  public  concerns, 
without  one  of  the  parties  of  that  day  be- 
ing dissatisfied. — But  all  these  circumstan- 
ces are  to  be  disregarded,  in  making  an 
estimate  of  his  services.  He,  in  fact,  was 
bom  for  the  revolutionaiy  epoch ;  he  was 
trained  and  nurtured  in  it,  and  all  his 
principles  and  views  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  dislikes  and  partiahties  which 
were  created  during  that  long  struggle. 
He  belonged  to  the  revolution;  all  the 
power  and  peculiarity  of  his  character 
were  developed  in  that  career;  and  his 
share  in  public  life,  under  a  subsequent 
state  of  thmes,  mitst  be  conndered  as  sub- 
ordinate and  unimportant. — His  private 
habits  were  simple,  fiugal  and  unostenta- 
tious. Notwithstanding  the  austeritjr  of 
his  character,  his  aspect  was  mild,  digni- 
fied and  gentiemanly.  He  was  entirely 
superior  to  pecuniary  considerations,  and, 
after  having  been  so  many  years  in  the 
public  service,  must  have  been  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  if  the  afflicting  death 
of  an  only  son  had  not  remedied  this  hon- 
orable poverty. 

Adam's  Apple  is  a  kind  of  orange,  the 
dtnu  awaniitm  of  Linnaeus.— The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  protuberance  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  occasioned  by 
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the  projection  of  tbo  ihyroid  cartilage  of 
Uie  larynx.  This  name  oridnated  fiY>m 
the  traditioD,  that  a  piece  of  me  forbidden 
fruit,  which  Adam  ate,  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  occasioned  the  swelling. 

Adam's  Peak  ;  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  iait^d  of  Ceylon,  cafled  by  the  inhab- 
itants Ham^-el.  It  lies  mider  6''  49^  N. 
lat.,  80°  43'  B.  Ion.,  and  can  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather,  imm  the  sea  at  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  It  lias  neither  been  meas- 
ured, nor  geologically  examined.  The 
chief  river  of  the  island,  Mahavillagonga, 
the  mouth  of  which  forms,  at  Trincoma- 
lee,  the  best  harbor  in  all  India,  has  its 
source  in  this  mountain.  It  is  considered 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Buddha,  many 
of  whom  make  pilgrimages  to  it.  The 
betel-leaf  is  exchanged  by  them  as  a  sign 
of  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  bands  of  kindred,  coniinning  friend- 
ships and  reconciling  enmities.  A  priest 
then  blesses  them  on  the  summit,  and 
enjoins  them  to  tive  virtuously  at  home. 
According  to  Davy,  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  sununit  is,  with  all  its  windings,  8 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  veiy  steep. 

Xn  tlie  top,  the  priests  show  a  footstep 
cli  Budfdha  is  said  to  have  made. 
The  place  is  surrounded  by  venerable  old 
trees,  particularly  rhododendra. 

Adams  ON,  Patrick,  a  native  of  Perth, 
and  a  distinguished  Latin  poet,  was  bom 
in  1536.  After  havijig  studied  at  Sl  An- 
drews, he  visited  Paris,  Padua  and  other 
places  distinguished  for  their  universities, 
and  at  Geneva  imbibed  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  from  the  celebrated  Beza.  On 
his  return,  he  escaped  from  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  by  flight,  and  lay 
concealed  a  long  time  at  Bourges,  where 
he  composed  his  paraphrase  of  Job,  and 
some  other  works.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  was  appointed  minister  of  Pais- 
ley, and  afterwaras,  by  the  favor  and  in- 
terest of  the  regent  Morton,  was  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
tJiis  elevated  situation,  he  was  surrounded 
with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  tne  Presbyterians  was  successful- 
ly directed  ogaindt  him,  as  tlie  finnest  pil- 
lar of  episcopacy.  James  VI,  however, 
imtronised  him,  and  sent  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  England,  where  his  eloquence 
and  address  gained  him  adihirers,  and 
raised  such  a  tide  of  popularity  in  fevor 
of  the  youiig  king,  his  master,  tliat  tlie 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth  forbade  liun  again 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  while  at  lier  court 
His  principal  objects  in  England  were  to 
gain  friends  for  his  itiaster  among  the  no- 
bles, and  to  support  the  cause  of  episco- 


pacy in  Scodand.  In  1584,  he  was  recall- 
ed, and  80  violent  was  the  irritation  of  the 
^^sbyterians  against  him,  that,  at  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  he  was  accused  and  excom- 
municated; and  neither  appeals  to  the 
king  and  to  the  states,  nor  protestations 
of  innocence,  would  have  saved  him  from 
this  disgraceful  sentence,  if  he  had  not 
yielded  to  the  storm,  and  implored  nardon 
m  the  most  abject  terms.  His  tire  con- 
tinued a  scene  of  persecution ;  even  the 
monarch  grew  decu  to  his  petitions,  and 
alienated  me  revenues  of  his  see  in  fiivor 
of  tlie  duke  of  Lenox,  so  that  A.,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  indignities  offered  to  his  office, 
had  to  endure  me  pangs  of  mdigence,  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  fbrlom  and  starving  family. 
He  died  1591.  A  4to.  volume  of  his 
works  has  been  published,  containing 
translations  of  some  of  the  books  of  tlie 
Bible  in  Latin  verse,  frequently  composed 
to  alleviate  his  grie&  and  disarm  the  ter- 
rors of  persecution.  He  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times. 

Adanson,  Michel,  a  botanist,  bom  at 
Aix,  1727,  made  natural  histoiy  bis  &vor- 
ite  study,  and  chose  R^mnur  and  Ber- 
nard de  Jussicu  for  his  guides.  His  em- 
ulation was  roused  by  tlie  brilliant  success 
of  the  system  of  Linneeus.  He  abandoned 
the  study  of  divinity,  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  fiivorite  pursuits,  made  several 
journeys  to  regions  never  yet  visited  by 
man.  In  1748,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  went 
to  the  river  Senegal,  in  tne  belief  that  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate  would,  for  a 
long  time,  prevent  naturalists  from  visituig 
this  country.  He  collected,  with  all  the 
zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  invaluable  treasures 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and,  per- 
ceiving the  defects  in  the  established  das- 
siiication  of  plants,  endeavored  to  substi- 
tute another  more  comprehensive.  He 
also  prepared  exact  maps  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled,  and  compiled 
dictionaries  of  the  languages  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  with  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms he  had  become  acc|uainted.  After 
a  residence  of  5  years  m  an  unhealthy 
climate,  he  returned  to  his  coimtry,  in  the 
possession  of  veiy  valuable  collections, 
and  published,  in  l75Tf  IKHoire  Ndturdlt 
du  SMfal,  Some  m^teriy  essays  of  his 
were  prmted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  and  procured  liim  the  honor  of 
l)eing  chosen  a  member  of  the  institute. 
These  essays  were  only  preludes  to  his 
learned  and  comwehensive  botanical 
work,  Famaies  des  Plantes,  2  voU.,  1763. 
The  work,  however,  did  not  e^ct  the 
object  for  which  it  was  written, — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  system  of  botany,  io 
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oppoation  to  that  of  Linnmis.  He  was 
IHvpanng  a  new  edition,  with  numerous 
ahentions  and  important  additions,  when 
he  formed  the  plan  ofpublishing  a  com- 
plete encycloptedia.  In  hopes  of  receiv- 
mc  support  m>m  Louis  X  V ,  he  begim  to 
eoflect  materials,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
increased  to  an  immense  mass;  and  in 
1775,  be  laid  before  the  academy  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  work,  on  so  large  a  acaie  as 
to  excite  general  astonishment.  It  was 
earefiiUy  examined,  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  author. 
A.^  plan  was  good,  but  he  was  wrong  in 
insistii^  upon  the  immediate  publication 
of  the  whole.  This  obstinacy  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  work  has  never  bben  printed. 
He  continued,  however,  to  increase  his 
materials  with  unwearied  diligence.  Some 
Taluable  essays,  printed  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy,  are  all  of  his  writings 
that  subsequently  came  before  the  pub- 
lic The  idea  of  executing  his  great  work 
continually  occupied  his  mind,  and  he 
employed  all  his  means  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  revoluUon  reduced  him  to  ex- 
treme povei^,  and  when  the  national  in- 
stitute chose  liim  one  of  its  members,  he 
declined  the  invitation  because  he  had  no 
shoes.  A  pension  was  then  conferred 
upon  him,  w'nich  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
in  1806,  continually  employed  in  prepar- 
ing; his  great  work.  The  number  or  his 
prmted  books  is  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  mass  of  manuscripts  which  he  has 
left  A  good  selection  of  these  would  be 
veiy  acceptable  to  the  literary  public. 

A]>Di56TON,  Henry,  lord  viscount  Sid- 
roouth,  son  of  a  physician,  who  imited 
with  the  sUidy  of  his  profession  a  love  for 
politics.  Heniy  A.,  bom  in  1756,  was 
educated  with  f  itt,  the  son  of  lord  Chat- 
ham. The  splendid  career  of  his  friend 
opened  to  liim  also  the  path  to  distinction. 
As  a  member  of  pariJament,  he  supported 
Pitt  against  Fox  with  aU  his  power.  In 
1789,  A.  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house 
of  common^  and  continued  m  tliis  hon- 
orable office,  even  afler  the  convocation 
of  a  new  nariiament  Ever  faidiful  to  the 
party  of  Pitt,  he  only  once  disagreed  in 
opinion  with  his  fiiend  on  the  motion  of 
^Vilberforce,  in  1792,  to  abolish  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  and  voted  for  its  gradual 
abolition.  Through  his  influence,  the 
time  of  prohibition  was  deferred  till  1800. 
But  this  temporaiy  difference  of  opinion 
neither  destroyed  their  intimacy,  nor  pre- 
vented their  agreement  in  the  some  gen- 
eral system  of  politics.  Feb.  5, 1801,  Pitt 
resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  favor  of  A.    While  in  this 


office,  A,  made  several  reports  on  the  state 
of  tlie  finances  in  England,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  new  loans,  &c.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  peace,  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  was  considered  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  him.  But  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  violated,  he  propos- 
ed measures  of  hostihty,  and  showed 
himself  ope  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
war.  His  enemies  attempted  to  uijure 
him,  during  the  period  of  the  king's  ill- 
ness, in  the  begmuing  of  1804 ;  but  the 
sudden  recovery  of  me  king  frustrated 
their  designs.  New  attacks,  however,, 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  station,  to 
which  Pitt  was  again  rmsed,  May  10. 
The  king  then  conferred  upon  him  tJie 
title  of  lord  viscount  Sidmoutli,  and  hon- 
ored him  with  his  confidence.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1806,  he  became  again  comiected 
with  tlie  govermnent,  as  keeper  of  tlie 

rat  seal,  but  soon  resigned  this  office. 
1812,  when  lord  Liverpool  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury,  iii  the 
place  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, lord  Sidmouth  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  as  secretaiy  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  but  retired  i^i^v 
office  in  1822.  Mr.  Peel  was  his  succes- 
sor. 

Annisoir,  Joseph,  a  poet  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  bom  at  Milston,  Wilt- 
shire, where  his  father  was  rector,  in 
1672,  and  died  1719.  He  received  the 
first  part  of  his  education  in  his  native 
place :  at  tlie  age  of  11,  his  father  havhi^r 
been  appointed  dean  of  Litchfield,  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Mr.  Shaw.  But  we  have 
no  account  of  his  early  character,  except 
tliat  he  djstmguished  himself  in  a  hmring 
<nd.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  his  Latin 
poem  on  the  inauguration  of  William  and 
Mary  obtained  his  election  into  Mag- 
dalen colle^,  on  the  founder's  bene- 
faction. His  other  Latin  poems  may  be 
found  with  this  in  the  Musa  Anglicanaif 
collected  by  himself.  In  1693,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  lit* 
publislied  his  first  attempt  in  English, 
some  verses  inscribed  to  Diyden,  with  u 
translation  of  part  of  the  fourth  Georgir 
of  Virgil,  and  other  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse.  In  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  "To 
King  William,"  and  obtained  the  patron- 
age  of  lord  Somers,  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  by  addressing  it  to  him.  Having 
declined  entrance  into  holy  ordeis,  he 
obtained  a  pension  of^£d00  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Som^^rs,  and  Montague,  chancelloi 
of  the  exchequer,  to  enable  him  to  travel ; 
and  in  1701,  he  wrote  the  Poetical  £pistl& 
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from  Italy,  to  Montague,  now  lord  Hali- 
fax, of  which  Dr.  Johnson  aaya,  ^  It  is  the 
most  elegant,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  of 
his  poetical  compositions."  During  his 
travels,  he  began  nis  tragedy  of  Cato,  and 
composed  the  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and, 
after  his  return,  which  was  hastened  by 
the  loss  of  his  pension,  he  publislied  his 
Travels.  In  Johnson's  opimon,  this  work 
mieht  have  been  written  at  home.  In 
I7S4,  at  the  request  of  lord  Godolphin,  A. 
celebrated  the  victoiy  of  Hochstadt,  or 
Blenheim,  in  a  poem  called  the  Ccan- 
paign.  Before  it  was  finished,  it  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  appeals,  in  which  he  was  the  successor 
of  Locke.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  al- 
so the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which  was 
hissed  fh>m  the  stage,  but  was  published 
with  success.  The  next  year  he  accom- 
panied lord  Halifax  to  Hanover,  and  was 
soon  afler  chosen  under-secretary  of  state. 
In  1709,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  Bermingbam^  tower,  with  an 
allowance  of  £d(W  per  annum.  While  A. 
was  in  Ireland,  Steele,  the  fiiend  of  his 
vouth,  began  the  publication  of  the 
Tattler,  a  series  of  essays  on  literature 
and  manners :  to  this  paper  A.  became  a 
contributor.  The  first  number  of  the 
Tattler  appeared  in  1709^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  March,  1711,  by  the  Spectator, 
which  was  continued  daily  till  December, 
L712.  Some  time  afterward,  the  Guar- 
dian was  undertaken  by  Steele,  and  to 
this  A.  contributed.  His  papers  in  the 
S|)ectator  are  mariced  by  one  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  Clio^  and  in  the  Guardi- 
an, by  a  hand.  After  the  publication  of 
the  Guardian,  the  Spectator  was  revived, 
and  the  eighth  volume  completed.  In 
this  his  papers  are  not  distinffuished  by 
any  mark.  The  popularity  of  these  works 
was  very  great,  20,000  copies  of  the  Spec- 
tator being  distributed  at  one  time,  and 
they  yet  stand  among  the  classics  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  This  preeminence  is  ow- 
in^;  to  the  genius  of^  A.  This  kind  of 
writing  was  new,  and  more  adapted  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  great  mass  of 
society  than  any  literary  productions 
which  had  preceded  it  It  is  the  prolific 
mother  of  modem  periodical  literature. 
It  describes  and  criticises  the  manners  of 
the  times,  delineates  character,  exposes 
the  follies  and  reproves  the  vices  which 
fashion  countenances.  It  has  contributed 
much  to  refonn  the  taste  of  the  English 
nation.  A.'s  papers,  in  these  works,  may 
be  divided  into  the  comic,  the  serious  and 


the  critical.  His  humor  is  peculiar,  his 
satire  easy  and  delicate,  and  his  w|t  is 
always  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Ifis  serious  papers  are  distinguished  by 
beauty,  propriety  and  elegance  of  style, 
not  less  than  by  their  pure  tone  of  moral- 
ity and  reli^on.  They  are  a  code  of 
practical  ethics.  His  critical  essays  con- 
tain many  just  remarks,  conveyed  in  an 
easy  and  popular  manner,  and  display  the 
results  of^much  study  and  delicate  taste. 
In  1713,  A.*s  tragedy  of  Cato  was  repre- 
sented with  very  great  success.  It  had 
a  run  of  35  nights,  and  was  always  receiv- 
ed with  applause.  This  was  undout  rodly 
owing  to  party  feelings ;  the  whigs  hail- 
ing whatever  was  favorable  to  lit^nv  in 
the  production  of  a  whig,  and  the  ti  ries 
reecnoing  the  approbation,  to  show  that 
they  did  not  feet  the  censure  it  was  sup- 
posed to  convey.  But,  although  not  ca'- 
culated  to  engage  an  English  audienc«-, 
the  poetry  is  mie,  and  the  principal  char- 
acters well  supported.  A.  was  afterwards 
ensajged  in  several  periodicals,  principally 
political,  went  again,  as  secretary  or  thf' 
viceroy,  to  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  1716,  he 
married  the  countess  of  Warwick,  who 
was  won  with  difficulty,  and  whose 
haughty  treatment  of  him  often  (hrove 
him  to  a  tavern.  The  year  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state : 
but  his  inability  to  speak  in  pubtic,  and 
his  solicitude  about  the  elegance  of  his 
expressions,  rendered  him  unfit  fi>r  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  he  soon  retired, 
with  a  pension  of  £1500.  His  princiiiai 
work,  after  this,  was  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  a  work  useful  at  the  time, 
as  recommending  the  subject  by  elegance 
and  perspicuity  to  popular  notice,  but 
since  superseded  by  more  complete  trea- 
tises. His  death  was  that  of  a  Christian 
philosopher.  Before  he  expired,  he  sent 
for  his  pupil,  lord  Warwick,  a  young  man 
of  loose  hfe,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words:  "I  have  sent  for  you  that  you 
may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die."  This 
scene  is  alluded  to  in  the  lines  of  Tickell 
on  his  death : 
**  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and— oh !  too  hizfa 
The  price  of  knowledge— taught  us  how  todie.'' 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
A.  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation ;  in  politics  eamest,  but  not 
violent,  he  was  respected,  if  not  beloved, 
by  individuals  of  both  parties.  Serious 
and  reserved  in  his  manners,  modest  and 
even  timid  in  society,  he  spoke  little  be- 
fore stranffera.  **  I  have  never,"  said  lord 
Chesterfield,  ^  seen  a  more  modest,  or  a 
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more  avkwaid  man  ;**  but  he  was  easy, 
fluent  and  &miliar,  in  the  company  of  his 
fiiends.  He  studied  all  the  moniing, 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  spent  the  eveningf 
at  Button's,  a  coffee-house  frequented  by 
the  wits  of  the  time.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
distinguished  for  taste  and  elegance,  but 
is  dettxtute  of  high  poetic  genius.  His 
prose  is  remaikable  for  its  purity,  perspi- 
cuity and  simplicity,  and  tor  the  higher 
graces  of  harmony  and  richness  of  meta- 
phor. It  b  the  sentence  of  the  great 
judge  of  Knfdiah  literature,  that  ''he  who 
would  write lEInglish  with  correcmess  and 
elegance  must  give  his  days  and  nifhts 
to  the  study  of  Addison."  His  chief 
works  are  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  his  papers 
in  the  Tattler,  the  Spectator  and  the 
Guardian,  and  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion. 

Annasss.  In  modem  times,  importance 
has  been  given  to  the  manifestation  of 
public  opinion  to  the  sovereign,  in  the 
Ibnn  of  addresses ;  and  governments,  in 
difficult  emergencies,  have  in  mm  ad- 
dressed the  people.  A  communication 
from  the  nilets  to  the  citizens  is  called  a 
procUanaHotu  In  France  only,  at  the  time 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
acknowledged,  the  higher  authorities  sent 
addresses  to  Uie  people.  An  address  is 
essentially  different  fiom  a  petition,  since 
■t  contains  only  an  expression  of  thanks, 
SBtisfictioii  or  dissatis&ction,  communi- 
cates infbrmatiou,  justifies  measures,  &c 
This  practice  owes  its  origin  to  the  British 
parfisinent,  which  is  accustomed  to  an- 
swer the  king's  speeches,  detivered  at  the 
commencement  imd  close  of  each  session, 
by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  obli- 
gatioDs  of  the  nation.  The  same  custom 
is  adopted  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  (SeeJ^tnotCsMantudofParliar- 
naiimy  Practue.)  The  constitutions  of 
the  several  German  states  grant  this  right 
in  a  very  limited  sense.  In  Wurtemberj^y 
it  has  been  declared  unconstitudonal,  in 
rderence  to  the  army,  and  in  Bavaria, 
the  estates  have  only  liie  right  of  trans- 
mifiting  petitions  to  the  kiii^,  and  of  com- 
pbiniDg  against  the  ministers  of  state. 
rbe  ri^l  of  the  citizens,  in  associations 
or  otherwise,  to  present  addresses,  is  con- 
nected with  the  tight  of  complaining,  con- 
voking aasemblicM  and  signing  in  a  body. 
It  is  cwvioua,  that  addresses  of  thanks  and 
wiB&ction,  like  those  with  which  Napo- 
leon was  BO  much  pleased,  are  of  impor- 
tance only  in  case  the  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  free. 

Adeui.  {SeeAdhdmy 

AncLUnre,    John    Christopher.     This 


scholar,  .distinguished  for  his  exertions  to 
improve  the  literature  and  language  of 
his  country,  was  bom  August  8, 1738,  at 
Spantekow,  in  Pomerania,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  partly  at  Anklam,  partly 
at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and 
finished  his  education  at  Halle.  In  1759,  he 
was  e4)pointed  professor  in  the  Protestant 
academy  at  Erfim ;  but,  two  years  afler, 
ecclesiastical  disputes  caused  him  to  re 
move  to  Leipsic,  where  he  applied  him 
self^  with  inde&tigable  activity,  to  the  ex 
tensive  works  by  which  he  has  been  so 
useflil  to  the  German  language  and  liter- 
ature, particularly  his  (S-ammatisch-knt. 
JFMerbuch  der  hochdeutschen  Mmdart, 
Leipsic,  1774—86,  4  vols,  and  Ist  half  of 
the  5th.  In  1787,  he  received,  fi[om  the 
then  elector  of  Saxony,  the  place  of 
first  librarian  of  the  public  hDraiy  in 
Dresden.  This  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  Sept  10, 180a  A.  has  alone  per- 
formed for  the  German  language  what 
whole  academies  have  done  for  others. 
His  grammatical,  critical  dictionary  sur- 
passes the  English  lexicon  of  Johnson  in 
the  accuracy  and  order  of  the  definitions, 
and  more  especially  in  the  department  of 
etymology,  out  is  inferior  to  it  in  the 
selection  of  classic  authorities,  because 
A.'s  predilection  for  the  Upper  Saxon,  or 
Misman  authors,  induced  mm  to  neglect 
those  writers  whose  country  or  style  he 
disliked,  and  his  taste  was  so  limited,  that 
he  would  not  allow  of  any  deviation  firom 
the  established  forms  and  settied  laws 
of  style.  His  methodical  mind  was  stmck 
with  terror  at  the  irregularities  and  the 
flood  of  new  words  with  which  he  thought 
the  Grerman  language  menaced,  and  could 
not  appreciate  its  a<£uirable  flexibility  and 
OOpiouanesB,  in  which  it  is  equalled  by 
the  Grecian  alone.  Voss  and  Campe 
have  animadverted  upon  this  defect  with 
ereat  truth,  but  perhaps  with  too  litde  for- 
bearance. The  second  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary of  A.,  1798 — 1801,  contains  a 
number  of  additions  which  are  valuable 
in  themselves,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the 
progress  which  the  language  has  made  in 
the  mean  time,  and  show  too  plainly  that 
the  most  unwearied  industry  caimot  com- 
pensate for  a  defective  plan.  (See  Ger- 
man Lcmguagt,)  Of  A.^s  other  works, 
we  would  mention  his  German  grammar, 
his  Marcain  f&r  Jit  Deuische  Spracht^ 
his  wont  on  German  style,  his  AeUtsU 
Geschichit  der  Deutaehen,  his  Directori- 
ttm,  important  for  its  esqposition  of  the 
sources  of  the  histoiy  of  the  south  of  Sax- 
ony, Meissen,  1803, 4to.,  and  his  MUhy 
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dates^  in  which  last  woiIe  he  designed  to 
store  up  the  fruits  of  all  his  investigations, 
but  finished  only  the  first  volume;  for 
the  three  others^  vre  are  indebted  to  the 
lexicographer  Vater,  of  Halle,  who  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  partly  the  papers 
of  the  deceasec^  partly  tne  materials  col- 
lected by  A.  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  and 
partly  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries. 
A.  was  a  man  of  blameless  morals  and 
amiable  temper.  He  was  never  married. 
He  daily  devoted  14  hours  to  labor. 

Adeluno,  Frederic  von,  since  1835, 
president  of  the  Asiatic  academy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  a  nephew  of  the  lexicognra- 
]^er,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  1768,  and  nas 
dMnguished  himself  as  a  historian  and 
linguist  Havinff  previously  made  him- 
self  intimate  at  Rome  with  the  treasures 
of  die  Vatican  libraiy,  and  published 
some  interesting  disquisitions  on  the  old 
German  poems  to  be  found  there  (Kon- 
igsberg,  1796  and  1799),  he  went  to  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  took  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  German  theatre.  In  1808,  he 
was  appointed  tutor  of  the  grand  princes 
Nicholas  and  Michael,  and  received  Ieui 
order  of  nobility.  He  then  applied  him- 
self with  ^feat  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
lansuaffes,  m  which  he  was  much  assist- 
ed uy  me  collection  of  Backmeister.  the 
librarian.  He  has  written  on  the  Rcqf- 
ports  enirtMLctngw  SanacriUyd  la  Lcm-- 
gue  Rus9e.  At  me  request  of  hk  pat- 
ron, count  Romanzofl(  chancellor  of  the 
empure,  he  published  a  desci^ption  of  the 
remaricable  doors  of  brass  belonging  to 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  Novgorod, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  cast  in 
Magdeburg  in  the  lltfa  century,  and  the 
most  exact  engravincs  of  which  were 
prep^uied  by  the  order  of  the  count 
This  woik,  which  appealed  at  Beriin, 
1823,  with  copper  and  lithographic  plates, 
contains  interesting  contributions  to  the 
history  of  Russian  ait,  and  an  essay  on 
the  SJwedish,  or  silver  door,  so  caUed, 
then  in  Novgorod,  which  was  brought  to 
Russia,  as  a  trophy,  from  Sigtuna,  the 
ancient  royal  residence  of  S^vf^en.  A. 
is  now  preparing  a  BQdwtheca  Oht" 
tkoj  an  introduction  to  which  has  al- 
ready been  published,  entitled  Uehersicht 
cdler    hekannUn    SprachefL    Petersburg, 

Adept.    (See  M^ketrnf.) 

Aderbbach  MonifTAiNS.  These  ex- 
tend, with  some  interruptions,  from  Ad- 
ersbach,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  to  the 
county  of  Glatz.  Numerous  clefls  of  va- 
rious size  are  fbund  among  the  rocks, 
which  rise  in  strange  forms  more  than 


100  feet  high,  and  consist  of  a  remaikable 
kind  of  ferruginous  sand-stone.  Rain 
and  snow,  fillmg  the  cavities  of  the  sur- 
&ce  during  the  winter,  form  collections 
of  water,  which  gradually  filters  throL^h 
the  rocks,  and  produces  these  clefb.  T%e 
sand-stone  itself  has,  in  the  coume  of 
time,  become  very  brittle,  especially  on 
the  surface.  The  place  is  a  great  resort 
for  traveDers. 

AnEs.    (8ee  Pluto.) 

AnHEUf,  or  Adelm,  was  bom  in  Wilt- 
shire,  in  the  seventh  century.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Shirebuni,  and  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  and  his  voluntary  chastity.  He 
was,  for  the  times,  an  eminent  scholar, 
being  acquainted  with  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man literature,  a  good  writer,  a  poet  of 
some  merit,  and  an  excellent  musician. 
His  woiks,  which  were  numerous,  are 
mostly  lost. 

Adbesiojt,  according  to  the  latest 
]4iraseoIogy  of  physics,  means  seneraUy 
the  tendency  or  heterogeneous  bodies  to 
stick  together;  but  cohesion  impUes  the 
attraction  of  homogeneous  paiticles  of 
bodies.  Adhesion  may  take  phice  be- 
tween two  solids,  as  two  hemispheres  of 
glass,  or  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  be- 
tween two  fluids,  as  oil  and  water.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  a  fluid  adheres  to  a  solid, 
as  water  to  the  finser  dipped  into  it  But 
there  is  a  great  dinerence,  in  this  respect 
in  difierent  bodies;  thus  small  particles 
of  qinckffllver  do  not  adhere  to  giass,  but 
they  adhere  to  gold,  silver  and  lead.  Wa- 
fer adheres  to  me  greatest  part  of  bodies, 
unless  it  is  separated  fit>m  their  surfkee 
by  oily  substances,  dust,  flour,  &c. 
Fluids  do  not  fbrm  a  sur&ce  perfectly 
horizontal  in  vessels  to  which  they  ad- 
here so  as  to  wet  them,  but  rise,  on  the 
contrary,  around  the  brim  of  the  vessels. 
This  is  proved  by  water,  beer,  ^c^pour- 
ed  into  glasses,  pails,  pots,  &c.  Fluids, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  vessels'  to  which 
they  do  not  adhere,  sink  around  the  brim, 
and  rise  in  the  centre.  Thus  quicksilver 
in  a  glass  forms  a  convex  surface.    This 

Shenomenon  of  die  rimng  and  sinking  of 
uids  becomes  sdll  mora  remaricable  in 
vessels  of  a  small  diameter ;  wherefore 
capillaiy  tubes,  so  called,  are  used  for 
performing  experiments,  and  the  nn|ralar 
efiects  produced  aro  ascribed  to  capillary 
attraction.  (See  CkipiUanf  TKibea.)  Water 
poured  fix>m  a  vessel  to  which  it  adheres 
so  as  to  wet  it,  runs  easily  down  the  ex- 
terior sur&ce,  unless  a  peculiar  diraction 
is  given  to  the  vesseL  Tim  is  never  the 
case  with  quicksilver  pocu«d  from  a  glass ; 
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but  It  b  90  if  poured  from  a  Teasel  of 

Adiafhoba  (Qreekh  things  indifferent 
in  tbeiDBelTes,  and  of  small  importance : 
1.  obfeets  and  actions  which  deserve  nei- 
ther pnne  nor  blame ;  2.  in  matters  of 
churui  discipline,  customs  and  rites  which 
may  be  retained  or  rejected  without  injur- 
ing belief  or  troubling  conscience,  because 
ihe  hdlv  Scriptures  mive  neither  forbidden 
nor  offdained  them.  This  name  was  ori- 
gimifly  applied  to  those  instruments  and 
ceremomea  of  the  Catholic  church,  which 
the  Protestants  admitted  into  their  fbnns 
of  worship,  as  altars,  candlesticks,  images, 
nwBs-TeBtments,  Latin  hymns,  Tempers  and 
orisons,  private  mass,  &c.  On  account 
of  this  admissiDn,  Flacius,  a  theologian 
of  Jooa,  in  connexion  with  the  clergy  of 
Lower  Saxony,  commenced  a  controver- 
^%  known  by  the  name  of  the  adUmho- 
rutk  amproverstfj  with  Melancthon  ana  the 
divines  of  Wittenberg,  who  received  the 
name  of  jldufiAoruto.  The  same  trifles 
became  subsequently  nuuks,  by  which 
the  strict  Lutherans  were  externally  dis- 
tinguialied  from  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
retained  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  more 
enlightened  theologians  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury caused  the  greater  part  of  these  ex- 
ternal disdnctions  to  be  laid  aside;  but 
new  importance  has  been  attached  to 
them  in  our  days;  and  the  question  has 
again  been  discussed,  "what  ceremonies 
bekNBg  to  the  A." 

Adipociae,  from  ad^s,  fat,  and  cem, 
wax;  a  substance  of  a  light-brown  color, 
formed  by  the  soil  parts  of  animal  bodies, 
when  kept  for  some  time  in  water,  or 
when  preserved  from  atmospheric  air. 
When  this  substance  is  subjected  to  a 
rbemical  analysis,  a  true  ammoniacal 
soap  is  fiist  yielded,  composed  of  ammo- 
nia, a  concrete  oil,  and  water.  The  oil 
may  be  obtained  pure,  and  this  is  called 
more  striedy  A.  It  was  discovered  on 
remoTing  the  animal  matter  from  the 
burial  gromid  of  the  church  dea  hmocens* 
91  Paris,  in  1787,  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  bodkfl  of  the  poor  there  interred  to- 
gether. In  this  place,  about  1500  bodies 
were  thrown  together  into  the  same  pit, 
and,  being  decomposed,  were  converted 
into  this  substance.  (See  NickolwiCa 
Jbiffii4i{,voL4,p.ld5;  Pm.TraM.\79A, 
vols.  84,  85;  Jowmtd  de  Fhfsiqvuty  tom. 
36,  &c) 

ADiJUTAirr ;  in  the  military  art,  an  offi- 
cer whose  duty  is  to  aarist  the  major. 

AAJUTA1IT-GK2IS&AX.;  an  officer  of  dis- 
tmetion  who  assists  the  general. — ^Among 
the  Jesuits,  this  name  was  given  to  a  se- 


lect number  of  fathers,  who  resided  with 
the  ^neral  of  the  order,  and  had  eadi  a 
provmce  or  country  assigned  to  him,  and 
their  office  vras  to  mfbrm  the  fiither-gen- 
eral  of  public  occurrences  in  such  coun- 
tries. 

Admbtds.    (See  MctsU.) 

ADMiifisTBAToa  (Jjallm)\  the  person 
to  whom  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intes- 
tate are  committed  by  the  proper  author- 
ity, for  which  he  is  accountable  when 
thereunto  required.  For  matters  relating 
to  this  title,  see  £x8ciitor. 

Admiral  ;  the  commander-in-chjef  of  a 
squadron  or  fleet  of  ships  of  vtrar,  or  of 
the  entire  naval  force  of  a  country.  Prob- 
ably this  word  is  of  Arabic  ongin,  and 
signifies  originally  t&e  en^,  or  prince,  of 
the  toaUrs.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
the  office  and  name  were  introduced  into 
Europe.  The  first  authentic  instance 
that  occurs  of  admirals  in  Europe  is 
about  1284,  when  Philip,  king  of  France, 
created  Enguemnd  de  Coney  admiral  of 
his  fleeL  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
kins  of  Enffland,  we  find  a  title  of  honor, 
**Mmiind  de  la  met  da  roy  d^Anf^derre^ 
conferred  for  the  first  time  on  W.  de  Ley- 
bourne  ;  and  about  this  time  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  die  English  seas  was  committed  to 
three  or  four  admuals,  who  held  the  of- 
fice duTmaU  ftane  piacUo.  From  the  time 
of  Bklward  II,  a  regular  succession  of  ad- 
mirals is  to  be  traced;  and  in  the  34th  year 
of  Edward  III,  John  de  Beauchamp,  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  created 
high  admiral  of  England.  The  office  un- 
derwent several  changes,  and  persons  of 
high  rank,  some  of  whom  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  naval  aflTairs,  continu- 
ed to  fill  this  office  until  1633,  when  it 
was  first  put  into  commission,  as  it  re- 
mained during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
weU.  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II,  exercised  the  functions  of  lord 
hiffh  admiral  for  several  years  of  Charles 
I A  reign.  Many  of  his  regulations  are 
observed  to  the  present  time,  and  eviiice 
his  zeal  for  this  most  important  service 
in  England.  During  .the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy,  the  powers  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  were  comrnitted  to  lords 
commiMioners  of  (he  adnwrdlhf.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  enjoyed  this  dignity 
during  a  short  period  of  the  reian  of 
Anne ;  since  which  time  it  has  flJways 
b^n  vested  in  seven  lords  coirunission- 
ers,  acting  under  the  statute  of  William 
and  Mary,  till  the  year  1827,  when  the 
first  step  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  premier,  was 
to  prevail  on  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  ac- 
c^  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral ;  but 
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the  duke,  Boon  after  the  fotmation  of  the 
duke  of  WelliDgton's  adminiBtration,  gave 
up  the  office.  The  income  of  the  first 
iord-commissioner  is  at  present  equal  to 
£5000  per  annum.  The  surplus  revenue 
forms  what  are  called  the  droits  of  admi- 
ralty, and  is  applied  at  the  pleasure  of 
government  To  the  lord  high  admiral, 
or  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
of  England,  belongs  the  pov^er  of  decis- 
ion in  all  maritime  cases,  both  civil  and 
cnminal ;  a  jurisdiction  upon  or  beyond 
the  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  upon 
the  sea  coasts  m  all  ports,  havens  or  har- 
bors, and  upon  all  rivers  below  the  bridge 
nearest  to  the  sea  : — according  to  the 
tenns  of  the  patent,  **  To  preserve  all  pub- 
lic streams,  ports,  rivers,  nresh  waters  and 
creeks  whatsoever,  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ships  as  of  the  fishes;  to  reform  too 
straight  nets  and  unlawful  en^nes,  and 

■  punish  offenders ;  to  arrest  ships,  mari- 
ners, fHlots,  masters,  gunners,  bombardiers, 
and  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  able 
and  fit  for  the  service  of  ships,  as  often 
as  occasion  shall  require,  and  whereso- 
ever die^r  shall  be  met  with ;  to  appoint 
vice-admirals,  judges  and  other  officers 
dkurcmU  bene  jdadto ;  tb  remove,  suspend^ 
or  expel  them,  and  put  others  in  their 
places ;  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  and 
maritime  laws,  and  of  death,  murder  and 
maim."  The  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  has,  nevertheless,  a  jurisdiction  ex- 
empt fi-om  the  control  of  the  admiralty 
wimin  these  ports,  and  the  lord  admiral 
seems  to  have  his  more  proper  jurisdic- 
tion confined  to  the  main  sea.  Between 
high  and  low  water  marks,  the  common 
law  and  the  admiralty  have  jurisdiction 
by  turn.  By  the  regulations  of  the  navy, 
the  lord  high  admiru  grants  commissions 
to  inferior  admirals  to  enforce  obedience 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  service ;  to  all 
courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  ofifences 
against  the  articles  of  war,  upon  which 
they  decide  by  the  majority  of  votes,  a 
deputy  judge  advocate,  who  resides  at 
Plymouth,  presiding  over. those  of  most 
importance.  To  the  ofiice  of  lord  hiffh 
admiral  are  given,  as  perquisites,  by  the 
patent,  **  treasure,  deodands  and  relics 
found  vrithin  his  jurisdiction ;  all  goods 
picked  up  at  sea;  all  fines,  forfeitures, 

*  ransoms,  ous. :  all  whales  and  large  fishes ; 
all  ships  and  goods  of  tlie  enemy  coming 
into  any  port,  &c.  by  stress  of  weather, 
mistdce  or  ignorance  of  war;  all  ships 
seized  at  sea,  salvage  &c.,  together  \rith 
his  shares  of  prizes.  In  ancient  times, 
this  officer  earned  a  gold  whistle  set  with 


f>recious  stones. — ^In  France,  the  admiral 
ViXmiraV^  enjoved,  until  1627,  very  great 
prerogatives ;  but  Richelieu,  deeming  the 
mfluenceof  the  office  too  great,  abolished 
it  LouisXIV  reestablished  it  in  1669  with 
less  power.  In  the  revolution,  this  office,  of 
course,  vanished  witli  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy.  Napoleon  renewed  the  office, 
and  invested  his  brotlier-in-law  Murat 
with  it  The  duke  of  Angouleme  was  the 
first  admiral  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  highest  officers  in  tlie 
French  navy  have  only  the  title  vice-ad- 
miral ;  after  these  follow  the  rear-ad- 
mirals {contre-amirmix). — AnHinAL  of 
THE  Fleet;  the  highest  naval  officer 
under  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
when  he  embaric^  is  distinguished  by  the 
hoisting  of  die  union  flag  at  the  main-top- 
gallant-mast head. — ^The  powers  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland  have  been 
vested,  smce  the  union,  in  the  admiralty 
of  Gr^t  Britain,  which  appoints  a  judge,  or 
vice-admiral,  who  executes  its  duties,  and 
presides  over  an  admiralty  court  in  Scot- 
land.— ^Admirals,  being  commanders  in 
chief  of  any  fleet  or  squadron,  carry  their 
flags  at  the  main-top-gallant-mast  head, 
fit>m  which  they  are  desi^ated  as  admi- 
rals of  the  red,  of  tlie  white,  of  the  blue. 
They  rank  with  field-marshals  in  the  army. 
The  vice-admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the 
fore-top-mast  head,  and  takes  rank  with 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  army.  The 
rear-admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen- 
top-mast  head,  and  ranks  with  major-ffen- 
erals. — The  United  States  have  no  aami- 
rals.  The  board  of  the  navy  directs  all  the 
afi!airs  of  the  navy. — ^The  vice-admiral  is 
a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  having  judges 
and  marshals  under  him.  From  his  de- 
cisions, however,  there  is  a  final  appeal 
to  the  court  of  admiralty.  The  place  of 
vice-admiral  of  England  is  now  a  sine- 
cure. Ireland  has  four  vice-admirals; 
Scotland  one ;  and  the  governors  of  col- 
onies generally  hold  a  commission  to 
preside  over  vice-admiralty  courts.  A. 
IS  also  a  name  given  to  the  most  consid- 
erable ship  ofa  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or 
of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  cod-fish- 
ery of  Newfoundland.  The  ship  which 
first  arrives  is  entitled  to  this  appellation, 
and  some  privileses ;  it  carries  during  die 
fishing  season  a  flag  on  the  main-mast. — 
A.  in  natural  history,  a  vei^  beautifiil 
shell  of  the  vcluta  genus.  It  is  sold  at  a 
veiy  high  price. 

Admibalty  Courts  have  cognizance 
of  civil  and  criminal  causes  oi  a  mari- 
time nature,  including  captures  in  war 
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made  on  the  high  seas,  and'  likewise  of- 
fenees  committed,  and  many  coDtracts 
jrnade  thereon.  In  civU  suits,  tlie  judges 
decide  unaided.  In  criminal  cases,  the 
iadge  in  England  is  associated  with  three 
or  four  commissionets ;  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  assisted  hy  a  jury.  In  the 
latter  country,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction 
is  Tested  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  Union.  In  England,  it  is  divided 
between  the  instance  and  the  prize  courts, 
the  fbnner  being  the  ordinary  admiralty 
court,  the  latter  being  constituted  by  a 
special  commission,  in  time  of  war,  to 
take  cognizance  of  prizes,  though  the 
indiYiduals  composing  the  court  are  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Admi&altt  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  isl- 
SLuds  to  the  north  of  New  Britain,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  in  about  2°  IS'  S. 
ht.  and  146°  44^  E.  Ion.  There  are  be- 
tween 20  and  30.  The  Dutch  discovered 
them  in  1616.  The  islanders  are  black, 
but  not  of  a  deep  shade ;  tall,  and  ahnost 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  They  evinced  muich 
kindness  towards  La  Perouse.  A.  L  is 
likewise  an  island  in  George  Ill's  Ar- 
chipelafiQ,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
New  Norfolk,  in  America,  between  N. 
laL  57^  and  58°  30^,  and  between  W. 
Ion.  134^  and  135^  (See  Vancouver's 
Voyage,  vol  m.) 

AnoLPHUS  of  Nassau  was  elected  em- 
peror of  Germany,  May  1,  1292,  and 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  June  25. 
He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  of 
approved  courage ;  but  without  any  pat- 
nmony,  except  his  s\%'ord,  and  destitute 
of  those  great  qualities,  which  had  raised 
his  predecessor,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  to 
the  throne.  A.  owed  his  election,  in  part, 
to  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria; in  part,  to  his  intrigues  with  the 
electors  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  who  im- 
posed on  liim  the  hardest  conditions,  and 
mrced  him  to  resign  to  them  cities  and 
territories,  which  were  not  his  own.  But, 
refusing  to  fulfil,  when  emperor,  what  he 
had  promised  when  coimt,  he  soon  saw 
himself  hated  and  deserted  by  his  friends. 
Uiged  by  want  of  money,  he  received 
1  O^OGO  pounds  sterling  from  Edward  I  of 
England,  and,  in  return,  engaged  to  assist 
him  against  Philip  the  Fair  of  France ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  see  the 
pope  forbid  his  participation  in  the  war. 
In  this  way  he  made  hi^nself  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  German  princes,  and 
became  sdll  more  odious  to  them  by 
taking  advantage  of  tf.e  hatred  of  Alben, 
land^^ve  of  Tiiuringia,  agahist  his  sons, 
and  purchasing  this  territory  from  him. 
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This  purchase  involved  him  in  a  5  years' 
war,  m  which  he  attempted,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  subjugate  the  country  which  he 
had  bought  iJisgustedatsuchdi^raceful 
conduct,  and  urged  on  by  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, the  college  of  electors,  excepting 
those  of  Trevesu  Cologne  and  tlie  Palat- 
inate, cited  Adolphus  to  appear  before  it 
Failing  to  wpear,  the  throne  was  declar- 
ed vacant,  June  23, 1296,  and  Albert  of 
Austria  elected.  A  war  already  existed 
between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Adol- 
phus seemed  superior,  until,  deceived  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  his  foe,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  at  Gellheim,  and  fell, 
afler  a  heroic  resistance,  by  Albert's  own 
hand,  July  2, 1298.  His  body  was  depos- 
ited by  Ilenry  VII  in  the  imperial  vault 
at  Spire,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Albeit.  His  faults  sprung  mostly  from 
the  inadequateness  of  his  abiUties  to  his 
situation.  One  n-istake  followed  another, 
and  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
he  willed  to  adqpt  a  better  course,  it  was 
too  late. 

AnoNAi ;  one  of  the  many  Hebrew 
names  for  God.  The  word  properly  sig- 
nifies nof  lords,  in  the  plural  number, 
which  is  called,  in  the  Hebrew  grammar, 
pluraUa  mcffesuiis.  The  Jews,  who,  from 
reUgious  reverence,  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  Jeksvahf  read  Adonai  in  all  the 

Sies  in  which  the  former  name  occurSb 
8  practice  commenced  among  the 
latter  iews  afler  the  Babylonish  captivi- 
ty, at  feast  before  the  time  of  Josephus. 
(See  Geddts^  Cril.  BemwkSy  vol  i,  p.  167, 
and  Leigh^s  Oit,  Sacr,  in  verb.  Kvatog,) 

AnoNic.  The  Adonic  verse  consists 
of  a  dactyle  and  a  spondee  or  trochee, 
e.  g. 

r&r&  jQvtetasj 

aind,  on  account  of  its  animated  move- 
ment, is  adapted  to  gay  and  Uvely  poetry. 
Long  poemi^  however,  would  become 
monotonous  if  written  entirel^r  in  ameas* 
ure  so  short,  and  recurring  with  no  vari- 
ety. It  is  therefore  rarely  used  by  itselfl 
Even  the  ancients  always  combined  it 
with  other  kinds  of  verse ;  thus  the  last 
verse  of  the  Sapphic  strophe  is  Adonic. 

Adoms  ;  sonof  Cinyras  by  his  daugh- 
ter Myrrha.  The  wood-nymphs  educa- 
ted him,  and  be  grew  up  so  remarkably 
beautiful,  that  he  oecame  the  ibvorit^of 
Venus,  who  accompanied  him  to  'the 
chase,  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  A.,  disregarding  her 
advice,  eagerly  pursued  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  but,  happening  to  &il  in  an 
attack  upon  a  wild  ]tH>8r,  he  was  mortaOy 
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wounded  by  this  ferocious  unimaL  The 
goddess,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  hunied 
to  his  asnstance,  and  in  her  haste  her  foot 
was  wounded  by  a  rose-bush,  the  flowers 
of  which,  formeriy  white,  from  that  time 
took  ihe  color  of  blood.  When  she 
reached  the  spot,  she  found  him  lifoless 
on  the  grass,  and,  to  alleviate  her  grief 
and  preserve  his  memory,  slie  transform- 
ed hun  into  an  anemone.  At  her  request, 
however,  Jupiter  permitted  A.  to  spend 
6  monttks  with  her,  and  the  other  6 
with  Proserpine.  A  fiill  explanation  of 
this  fable  may  be  found  m  Creuzer's 
.WoZil  und  J^fyUwlogU  der  VSOur  de$ 

Adoftian I ;  a  religious  sect  which  as- 
serted that  Christ,  as  to  his  divine  nature, 
was  properiy  the  Son  of  God ;  but,  as  to 
his  human  nature,  only  such  by  adoption, 
by  baptism  and  regeneration,  through 
which  God's  mercy  adopts  other  men 
also  as  his  children ;  for  thev  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  human  being  could 
be  called  the  Son  of  €hd  in  a  literal 
sense.  Flipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  Felix,  bishop  of  UnEef,  in  Spain, 
avowed  this  doctrine  in  783,  and  made 
proselytes  both  in  Spain  and  France. 
Charlema^e  condemned  their  heresy  at 
the  council  of  Ratisbon,  and  dismissed 
Felix  from  his  office.  This  sentence  was 
repeated  3  times;  at  Frankfort,  794,  at 
Rome  and  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  799, 
because  the  bishop  relapsed  twice  into 
his  former  error.  He  was  then  placed, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lifo,  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  of  Lyons.  After  the 
death  of  Flipandus,  the  whole  controver- 
sy ceased.  The  dispute  is  worthy  of 
notice,  both  on  account  of  the  modera- 
tion of  Chariemagne,  and  because  the 
opinion  of  the  Adoptiani  has  often  been 
made  use  of  by  those  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  adapt  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  the  comprehension 
of  man.    (See  Socimans.j 

Adoption,  the  admission  of  a  stran- 
ger by  birth  to  the  privileges  of  a  child, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Roman  law. 
Its  purpose  was  the  acouisition  of  pater- 
nal power,  which  coula  either  be  ceded 
to  the  person  adopting  by  the  natural 
punent  ^option  in  the  strictest  sense),  or 
he  obtamea  by  the  assent  of  a  person  no 
longer  under  tnejMifrtapo<e«ta«,  or  of  his 
guardians.  This  second  sort  is  called  ofro- 
gaUon,  According  to  the  ancient  civil  law, 
the  adopted  child  left  the  ftinily  of  its  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  nmily  of  the  person  adopting  it 
The  emperor  Justinian  abolished  uiis  prin- 


ciple in  regard  to  adoption  properly  so 
called.  A£>ption  was  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  ot&pring  in  those  persons 
who  might  have  been  parents.  Eunuchs, 
therefore,  and  persons  akeady  having 
legitimate  issue,  were  excluded  from  this 
privilege.  The  person  adopting  must 
nave  been  at  least  18  vears  older  man  the 
person  to  be  adopted.  Guardians  were 
not  permitted  to  adopt  their  wards,  nor  a 
poor  man  a  rich  child.  Females,  strictly 
speakinff,  were  not  permitted  to  adopt, 
but  mi^t,  with  the  permission  of  the 
sovereign,  secure  to  any  child  the  right 
of  support  and  inheritance.  In  Germany, 
the  rules  respecting  adoption  are  derived 
fitun  the  ci^  law,  but  require  the  sanc- 
tion either  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  ju- 
diciary. (CM  Code  ofJu8tria,  1.  179; 
PruMumCode,part2,tit2,§666.]  The 
adopted  child  receives  the  npme  of  its 
adopter,  but  does  not  share  in  his  rank  if 
he  be  a  nobleman,  except  by  the  speciiJ 
permission  of  the  sovereign.  In  Prussia, 
a  married  couple  must  have  lived  many 
years  without  children,  before  they  are 
allowed  to  adopt  a  chUd.  The  modem 
French  law  (Code  ctotle,  a.  343)  also  ad« 
mits  adoption,  but  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions. The  code  establishes  three 
kinds  of  adoption — PadopUon  ordinmre^ 
la  r^mun^idavre^dlaUsUunentoire.  Those 
who  wish  to  adopt  must  have  supported 
the  person  to  be  adopted  for  six  years,  or 
the  adopter's  lifo  must  have  been  saved 
by  the  person  to  be  adopted.  Excepting 
in  this  last  case,  the  latter  must  be  as  much 
as  fifteen  years  younger  than  the  former. 
Adoption  (excepting  as  before)  cannot 
take  place  until  the  person  to  be  adopted  is 
of  age,  and  must  be  ratified  by  the  dis- 
trict court  88  well  as  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peal. There  is  nothing  corresponding 
with  adoption  in  the  law  either  of  Eng- 
land or  America.  In  Asia,  adoption  is  a 
very  common  practice.  The  ceremo- 
ny is  firecjuentiy  performed  merely  by 
the  adopting  person  exchanging  girdles 
with  the  person  adopted.  The  Tunes  de- 
clare adoption  often  before  the  cadi,  and  a 
writing  regulariy  witnessed  is  drawn  up. 
The  law  of  Mahomet  prescribes  still  an- 
other very  curious  ceremony  of  adoption. 
The  person  adopted  is  required  to  pass 
tiirough  the  shirt  of  the  adopter;  and 
hence  the  phrase  to  draw  anotkar  fkrotigk 
one*s  shirt  is,  among  them,  expressive  of 
adoption.  An  adopted  son  is  caJled  aki- 
etogit,  that  is,  (he  aofi  qf  another  lift.  Sev- 
eral writers  have  applied  this  ceremony 
as  explanatoiy  of  many  passages  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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AooBATioN ;  origmaUy,  the  ezpresBioii 
€f  the  hij^est  respect  either  to  God  or 
nmn;  now  used,  more  particulariy,  for  the 
act  of  religious  homajge.  The  word  lit- 
enSfy  aigmfies  applying  the  hand  to  the 
mouth ;  mnman  ad  os  admovere^  i.  e.  to 
kisB  the  hand.  The  word  hMng  is  the 
usual  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  lan|pia^  to 
signify  adoration.  Herodotus  considers 
the  custom  of  kissing  the  hand  in  adora- 
tion to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
fiom  the  Persians.  It  certainly  prevailed 
at  an  early  period  all  over  the  East  The 
Roman  ceremony  of  adoration  has  been 
thus  described :  tlie  devotee,  having  his 
head  covered,  applied  his  right  hand  to 
his  lips,  the  fi>re  finger  resting  on  his 
thumDy  which  was  erect,  and,  thus  bowing 
his  head,  turned  himself  round  from  left 
to  right  The  loss  given  was  called  <mci«- 
lum  uxbrahan.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
bifwird  the  feet  or  even  the  knees  of  their 
gods.  The  Grecians  generally  worship- 
ped uncovered.  Dunng  their  prayers, 
their  hands  were  raised  wove  their  heads 
wtth  the  palms  turned  towards  heaven 
or  the  statues  of  their  god ;  a  custom  still 
olbn  seeuj  in  Catholic  countries,  accom- 
panying fervent  prayer;  but  general^ 
the  Christians  clasp  their  han£  during 
prayer,  which  is  still  the  custom  in  Eu- 
rope, both  among  Catlioiics  and  Protes- 
tsniB,  The  first  Christians  often  turned 
the  fece  towards  the  east  when  they 
prayed.  The  Mahometans  turn  the 
feoe  towards  Mecca.  Prostration,  ac- 
companied sometimes  by  kissing  the 
ground,  is  an  ancient  mode  of  adoring 
3ie  gods,  and  expressing  the  highest  re- 
spect fer  men.  -In  Russia  and  Poland,  it 
is  sdll  ^e  custom  for  people  of  the  lower 
dasBes  to  kneel  down  and  loss  the  gar- 
ment of  the  person  to  whom  they  wish 
to  show  respect. .  Diocletian  offered  his 
feot  to  be  kissed  by  tlie  courtiers,  and 
even  under  Charlemagne  and  his  son,  the 
noblemen  kissed  the  emperor's  foot 
Probably,  therefore,  the  popes  took  this 
custom  from  the  emperors,  to  whose 
power  they  laid  claim  in  succeeding  to 
their  title  of  sovereign  pontiff.  iSiey 
have  an  embroidered  cross  on  the  slipper 
of  their  right  foot,  which  is  kissed  by  the 
Catholics.  When  the  late  king  of  Spain 
was  in  Rome,  he  prostrated  himselfbefore 
the  pontiftj  and  Kissed  the  cross  on  his 
foot  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roman 
emperors  borrowed  this  custom  from  the 
East  In  the  primitive  Christian  church, 
this  honor  is  said  to  have  been  shown  to 
every  bishop,  as  it  often  is  still  in  the 
Greek  church.    In  kissing  the  bishop's 


foot,  the  words  Ttqoattww  «•  vrere,  and 
still  are  used.  The  Jews,  being  an  Asi- 
atic tribe,  often  prostrated  themselves  in 
the  act  of  worship.  (See  Jodbao,  Judged, 
1  Chron^  EzekUl,  &c)  Taking  off  the 
shoes  or  sliiqierB  during  adoration  is  an 
old  custom  in  Asia.  It  is  also  practised 
on  common  occasions  as  an  act  of  polite- 
ness. The  Oriental  takes  off  his  shoes 
before  he  enters  the  temple,  the  mosque, 
or  theamartment  of  a  man  of  respectabil- 
ity. This  custom  was  also  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  some  cases. 
At  the  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good 
Friday,  the  Roman  CathoHcs  vralk  bare- 
footed ;  and  the  ceremony  of  humiliatioD, 
when  tiie  pope  and  all  the  cardinals  ap- 
proach the  crofis  bare-footed,  in  the  Co^ 
feUa  SisttnOf  cannot  but  make  a  deep 
impression  on  every  traveller.  Kneeling 
was  in  all  ages  a  common  posture  of  ado- 
ration, and  originates  firom  the  feeling 
of  humihty  in  addressing  a  higher  and 
mightier  being.  Sitting  with  the  thighs 
resting  on  tiie  heels,  was  an  ancient 
Egyptian  attitude  in  the  act  of  worship. 
There  are  many  statues  represented  m 
this  position.  Standing  with  the  body 
inclined  forward  the  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  the  hands  probably  resting  on  the 
knees,  was  an  eany  eastern  attitude  of 
adoration.  Dancing,  screaming,  rolling 
on  the  ground,  and  many  similar  acts  ac- 
company the  worship  of  different  sava^ 
tribes.  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist 
missionaries  at  Serampore,  in  a  work  on 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
has  given  a  very  curious  and  minute 
account  of  the  modes  of  adoration,  which 
they  call  podjtu  The  obiects  of  adora- 
tion have  been  greatiy  mvernfied.  In 
all  ages,  worship  has  been  paid  to  idols, 
but  many  of  the  worshippers  have  re- 
garded the  image  merely  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  IMvinity.  Protestants 
often  mistake  when  they  impute  to  Catho- 
hcs,  umversally,  the  worship  of  external 
things,  as  being  in  themselves  objects  of 
adoration,  while,  in  fiict,  they  are  reg^- 
ed  by  the  church  merely  as  visible  signs 
of  the  invicdble  Deity.  The  ancients 
placed  crowns  or  garlands  on  the  statues 
of  the  gods;  and  the  Catholies  still  offer 
flowers  to  their  saints  and  the  virgin.  It 
was  common  to  sleep  in  the  ancient  tern- 
l^es,  with  a  view  of  receiviiUr  responses 
from  the  gods  in  dreams.  The  sick,  in 
particular,  slept  for  this  purpose  in  the 
temple  of  .fisculaphis.  In  the  Roman  Car 
ibohc  church  adoration  is  not  offered  to 
saints  and  martyrs,  as  has  been  suppoa- 
ed,  but  their  intereeasioniB  solicited.  The 
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PhoBDicians  (the  fint  navigators]  adored 
the  witids,  a  practice  adopted  oy  many 
other  natkms.  The  PenianB  adored  the 
aun  and  fire.  'Hie  Greeks  and  Romans 
adored  fire  under  the  name  of  Veata. 
Pliny  mentions  the  adon^ion  of  Ikht- 
ning  bv  gently  clapping  the  hands.  The 
Eeyptians  adored  anonals,  plants  and 
fishes ;  the  Arabs,  stones ;  the  Scytliians, 
swcmls;  the  Chinese,  the  statues  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Hindoos  have  not  only 
an  amazing  variety  of  gods,  but  they 
worship  human  beings,  beasts,  birds, 
trees,  nvers,  fish,  books  and  stones.  (See 
Ward's  View  of  (he  IRgtcry^  LUeratture 
and  Rdtgion  of  the  HindoM,  and  Bishop 
Hebei^s  ^iorative  of  a  Journey  through 
the  Vnper  Provinces  of  hdia,  from  CdUmt- 
ta  to  Bmnbay,  1834—1835,  vnih  AToUs  vp- 
on  CetfUm,  and  an  Account  ofaJonim^ito 
Madras  and  2^  SouJthem  ProvinceSy  18^.) 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  ad- 
oration originates  fit>m  two  different 
sources,  either  firom  love  and  thankfiil- 
ness,  or  fiiom  fear. 

Adkagantb,  in  medicine,  gum  dragon. 
It  distils  by  incision  fixmi  the  trunk  or 
roots  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  Le- 
vant. The  gum  is  of  difilerent  colors, 
white,  red,  gray  and  black,  and  is  usefiil 
in  medicine.  Skinners  use  great  quanti- 
ties, and  prefer  the  red  to  the  bla<^  It 
is  the  astnigalus  tm^gaeanthus  of  Linnnus. 

AoaASTEA ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Necessity,  the  servant  of  eternal  Justice, 
the  punisher  of  dl  injustice,  whom  no 
mortal  escapes.  A.  is  ^nerally  a  mere 
epithet,  given  to  Nemesis,  (q.  v.)  She  is 
represented  sometimes  with  wings,  some- 
times with  a  rudder,  and  sometimes  witli 
a  wheel 

Adrastds,  king  of  Ai^os ;  son  of  Tala- 
us  and  Emynome.  In  obedience  to  the 
oracle  which  commanded  him  to  give  one 
of  his  daughters  to  a  lion  and  the  other 
to  a  wild  b(wr,  he  gave  Argia  to'  Polynices, 
who  came  to  him  in  a  uon's  skin,  and 
Deiphylc  to  Tydeus,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  skin  of  a  wild  boar.  He  was  one  bf 
the  seven  heroes  who  encamped  before 
Thebes,  and  the  only  one  who  survived 
the  siege.  Ten  years  after  this,  he  made 
a  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  ac- 
companied by  the  sons  of  his  former  al- 
lies, and  took  the  city,  but  lost  his  son 
in  the  engagement,  and  died  himself  of 
grief    (See  Thebes,) 

Adkiak,  the  Afiican,  abbot  of  St  Pe- 
ter's, Canterii>ury,  in  the  7th  century,  ac- 
companied Theodore,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  England.  A.  was  the  precep- 
tor of  Adhelm,  and  Bede.  extols  the  hap- 


py time  when  the  island  enjoyed  his  tui- 
tion, and  Kent  ''was  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  to  the  rest  of  Encland.** 

AnaiAN,  or  Hadrian,  Pubnus  iElius,  a 
Roman  emperor,  the  successor  of  Traian, 
was  bom  at  Rome,  A.  D.  76.  His  fitther, 
Trajan's  cousin,  died  when  A.  was  ten 
years  of  age.  A.  showed  very  eariy  great 
talents,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  the 
Greek  kmffuage  so  perfectly  in  his  16th 
year,  that  he  was  called  the  young  Oreek. 
nifi  memory  is  said  to  have  been  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  could  commit  a  book  to 
memory  by  once  perusing  it,  and  that  he 
could  call  ail  his  soldiers  by  name.  These 
stories  may  be  exaggerated,  but  they 
prove  the  estimation  m  which  his  talents 
were  held.  He  was  an  orator,  poet, 
grammarian,  mathematician,  physician, 
painter,  musician  and  astrologer.  The 
greater  developement  of  the  sciences  in 
modem  times  does  not  admit  of  distinc- 
tion in  so  many  branches.  His  great 
oualities,  however,  were  stained  bv  gjreax 
mults,  so  that  he  never  won  the  afi^ctions 
of  Trajan,  who  was  his  guardian.  He 
was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
&rone  to  the  wife  of  Trajan,  Plotino, 
who  concealed  the  death  of  her  husband 
until  she  had  time  to  ferge  a  testament 
bearing  the  name  of  tlie  late  emperor,  in 
which  he  was  made  to  adopt  A.  and  de- 
clare him  his  successor.  Her  bribes  also 
had  in  the  mean  time  prepared  the  troops 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  A.  After  these 
preparations  had  been  made,  A.  sent  infor- 
mation of  the  emperor's  death  from  Anti- 
och  to  Rome,  pretended  that  the  imperial 
dignity  had  been  forced  upon  him,  prom- 
ised the  senate  that  he  would  discharge 
feithfuliy  tlie  duties  of  his  station,  and  as- 
sured the  pretorian  guards  that  they  should 
receive  twice  the  usual  present  A.  D.  1 17, 
he  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  appeared 
in  Rome,  and  strove  at  first  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  people  by  the  mildness  of 
his  administration.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  manifested  a  cow- 
ardly and  suspicious  character,  togethei 
with  too  great  a  devotion  to  pleasure. 
Amon^  other  things,  he  purchased  peace 
from  the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani,  who 
had  attacked  Illyria,  by  the  payment  of 
a  tribute.  From  A.  D.  120  to  131,  he 
made  his  famous  journey  on  foot,  and 
witli  his  head  uncovered,  through  aill  the 
provinces  of  his  empire.  In  Egypt,  he 
lost  his  favorite  Antinous  (q.  v.),  whose 
death  he  lamented  long  and  bitterly. 
During  his  stay  of  two  years  in  Athens, 
he  es^lished  a  colony  of  Roman  sol- 
diers on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Jerusalem  ; 
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Sjad  on  the  spot  where  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon had  stood,  he  erected  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Oapitolmus.  Upon  this,  a  dread- 
fulmsarrectbnbiokeout  among  the  Jews, 
whkh  lasted  two  years  and  a  hal£  He 
embelHshed  Athens  with  building  and 
finished  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Ju- 
piter, begun  560  years  before.  A.  died 
at  Bajee,  138  A.  D.  in  the  6dd  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  21st  of  his  reign.  He  had 
good  qualities  and  great  fiiults.  He  pro- 
moted literature  and  the  arts,  did  many 
good  things  on  his  joumey,  established 
me  edictvm  perpetuum,  enacted  laws 
against  dissipation  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  slaTe  trade,  prohibited  human  sacri- 
fices, forbade  the  indiscriminate  bathing 
of  men  and  women,  &c.  Antoninus 
Kus  succeeded  him.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  his  successor  could  obtain 
a  decree  firom  the  senate,  granting  him, 
according  to  usase,  divine  honors.  A. 
wrote  several  books ;  among  others  a  hm- 
tonr  of  his  own  life,  under  the  name  of 
Phkgon,  one  of  his  fieedmen,  which  is 
no  longer  extant  He  composed,  not 
lon^  before  he  breathed  his  last,  the  fol- 
lowmg  lines : 

AnuDola,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  oomeacyie  corporis^ 
Ctam  none  abtbis  in  loca 
Pallidala,  rigida.  nudala  t 
Nee,  at  soles,  daois  jocos. 

Pope  has  imitated  them.     ' 

AnaiAN.  There  have  been  six  popes 
of  this  name.  The  first,  a  Roman,  nued 
fiom  772  to  795,  was  a  cotemporary  and 
friend  of  Charlemagne,  who,  on  account 
of  A.'s  able  defence  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  protected  him  with  his 
army,  774,  against  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombanls,  confirmed  the  donation  of 
Pepin  to  die  territory  of  the  church,  and 
made  further  grants  himself.  The  pope 
was  not  allowed,  however,  to  enjoy  m 
peace  the  gifb  of  Charlemagne  till  787, 
after  the  termination  of  the  frequent 
campaigns  of  this  king  asainst  the  Ital- 
ian princes,  who  claimed  the  territory. 
By  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  council 
or  Nice,  786,  in  fiivor  of  the  worship  of 
images,  A.  gave  ofience  to  Charlemagne, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  practice,  and 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  aecree  at  the 
council  of  Frankfort.  The  repeal  was 
rensted  by  A.;  but  he  so  carefully 
and  skilfully  avoided  ofiendinff  the 
kinff,  tliat  he  remained  his  niend, 
and  honored  him  after  his  death, 
T95,  with  an  inscription,  yet  preserved 
in  the  Vatican.  Though  W  no  means 
a  proibund  theologian,  A.  obtained 
0* 


great  influence  by  the  correctneaB  of  his 
conduct,  and  his  decision  of  character. 
By  a  imident  use  of  this  influence,  he 
greatly  increased  his  power.— Adrian  II, 
a  Roman,  was  elected  pope  in  867,  at  the 
af^  of  75  years.  He  was  esteemed  fbr 
his  virtues,  and  ftmous  on  account  of  his 
bold  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Lothaire, 
king  ofjLotharingia,  fit>m  his  wife  Thiet- 
berjia.  By  interfering  in  the  dispute, 
which  arose  after  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
between  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  empe- 
ror Louis,  rejecting  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, he  made  the  former  his  enemy. 
He  had  another  dispute  in  France,  where 
bishop  Hincihar  of^Laon  had  been  dis- 
missed against  his  will;  he  likewise 
excommunicated  the  patriarch  Photius 
of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Bulnuia,  which 
(uminished  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
since  the  Greek  church  maintained  its 
independence  against  him,  and  made 
Bulgaria  dependent  on  itself.  He  died 
872,  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts  with  this 
church. — ^Adrian  III,  a  Rpman,  elected 
884,  was  pope  fbr  1  year  and  4  months 
only.  He  was  opposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  emperors  on  the  election  of  the 
pope,  and  determined,  if  Charies  the  Fat 
should  die  without  heir,  to  jive  Italy  a 
new  king. — ^Adriah  IV,  an  Englishman, 
CHiginally  named  ^iehoUu  Breakgpear, 
rose,  by  his  great  talents,  fix>m  the  situa- 
tion of  a  poor  monk  to  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal, and  legate  in  the  north,  where  he 
established  at  Drontheim  the  first  Nor- 
wegian archbishopric,  and  a  second  at 
UpsIbI.  He  was  elected  pope  in  1154, 
and  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
William,  king  of  Sicily,  who,  at  the  peace 
of  1156,  claimed  the  privilege,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  numardda  iStctZto;,  so  called,  that, 
in  matters  relatiiu^  to  the  church,  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  pope  without  the 
consent  of  the  king.  The  emperor 
Frederic  I,  who,  ben>re,  had  held  his 
stirrup,  and  had  been  crowned  by  him  at 
Rome,  June  18,  1155,  was  opposed  to 
this  peace  with  William,  his  enemy.  '  A. 
increased  his  resentment  by  the  haughty 
language  of  his  letters,  and  insti^pUed  the 
Lombiuds  against  him.  Fredenc,  on  the 
other  hand,  acted  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
as  if  there  had  been  no  pope.  Before 
these  difficulties  came  to  a  close,  A.  died, 
Sept  1, 1 159,  at  Anagni.  The  nermission 
which  he  gave  to  Henry  II,  king  of 
England,  to  invade  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
dition that  eveiy  fiunily  of  that  island 
should  pay  annually  a  penny  to  die  papal 
chair,  because  all  udands  belong  to  the 
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pope,  is  wortby  of  remaik.  On  tluB 
grant  the  subeequent  popes  fi>unded  their 
clmms  on  Ireland.— Adrian  V,  previous- 
ly called  OUobard  da  Fiesco,  of  Genoa, 
settled,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  the  dispute 
between  king  Henry  III  or  England  and 
his  noUes,  in  ftvor  of  the  former ;  but 
died  soon  after  his  election  to  the  papal 
chair,  1S76.— Adrian  VI,  son  of  a  me- 
chanic of  Utrecht,  and  professor  in  Lou- 
yain,  was,  in  1507.  appointed  tutor  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  When  ambassador 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  1515,  he 
persuaded  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
nominate  young  Charles  his  successor  to 
the  Spanish  throne ;  after  which  he  be- 
came, in  1516,  bishop  of  Tortosa  and 
reffent  of  Spain,  and,  in  1517,  cardinal. 
The  Spaniards  were  not  pleased  with  his 
severe  and  often  partial  govermnent,  and 
expressed  great  joy  when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Charles  V,  he  was  elected  to 
3ie  papal  chair^  in  1523.  He  was  not  less 
hated  at  Rome,  on  account  of  bis  antip- 
athy to  classical  literature,  and  his  honest 
endeavors  to  reform  the  papal  court,  to 
aboUsh  the  prevailing  luxury,  bribery, 
and  other  abuses;  but  his  eftbrts  were 
frustrated  by  the  cardinals,  and,  if  they 
had  been  successftil,  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  reformation 
already  begun  in  Germany.  A.  opposed 
the  z^  of  Luther  with  reproaches  and 
threats,  and  even  attempted  to  excite 
Erasmus  and  Zuinglius  against  him ;  but 
his  abilities  were  not  equal  to  the  existing 
emergency.  His  measures  against  France 
also  were  unsaccessfiiL  Notwithstanding 
his  honest  efforts  and  upright  character, 
he  died  unlamented,  in  1525,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  a  half.  His  reiffn  was, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  the  most 
unhappy  period  of  his  life.  On  his  tomb, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : 

Adrianus  Papa  VI  hie  situs  est, 
Qui  nihil  sibi  infelicius 

In  vita, 

Quam  quod  impeFaret, 

Duxii. 

AnaiANOPLE  (in  Turkish,  fe^ene),  the 
second  capital  and  residence  of  the  Otto- 
man rulers,  is  situated  in  ancient  Thrace 
(now  Rumelia),  on  the  banks  of  the  navi- 
gable river  Hebrus  (now  Maritza).  On 
this  spot  a  small  town  formerly  stood, 
inhabited  by  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe. 
The  emperor  Adrian  founded  this  city 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hebnis,  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  mt.  H«mus.  From 
the  range  of  hills  on  which  it  is  situated, 


it  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  over  a 
large  and  fertile  plain,  divided  by  two 
ranges  of  hills,  between  which  the  river 
runs.  It  was  fortified,  and  resisted^  in  the 
4th  century,  the  violent  attack  of  the  vic- 
torious Goths,  who  were,  however,  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  of  conducting  a  regular 
siege.  To  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
Greek  origin,  the  writers  of  Byzanti- 
um called  it  Onstea  or  Orestiae,  Ac- 
cording to  their  accounts,  it  is  five  da}'s' 
journey  distant  fipom  Constantinople.  In 
1960,  it  was  taken  by  Amunith,  the 
Turkish  sultan;  and  fi^m  tliat  time  it 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  emperors  for  nearly  a  century, 
until  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
The  number  of  the  houses  is  16,000,  and 
that  of  the  inhabitants  100,000,  among 
whom  there  are  30,000  Greeks,  under  an 
archbishop.  It  contains  also  an  impe- 
rial palace,  40  mosques,  of  which  that  of 
Selim  II  and  of  Amurath  II  are  the  most 
magnificent,  22  bathing  establishments, 
with  beautiful  aqueducts,  important 
manu&ctures,  and  exports,  among  othei 
articles,  oil  of  roses,  which  is  made  in  its 
vicinity,  of  tlie  best  kind. 

Adrian^s  Wall  ;  a  celebrated  Roman 
work  in  the  north  of  England.  This 
work,  though  called  by  the  Roman  his 
torions  muniSf  which  signifies  a  wall  of 
stone,  was  only  composed  of  earth  cov- 
ered with  green  turf  It  was  carried 
from  the  Solway  fiith,  in  as  direct  a  line 
as  possible,  to  the  river  Tyne,  on  the 
east,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  New- 
castle now  stands ;  so  that  it  must  have 
been  above  60  English  and  nearly  70  Ro- 
man miles  in  lengtn.  It  consisted  of  fou r 
parts :  1,  the  ])rincipal  agger,  mound  of 
earth  or  rampart,  on  the  brink  of  the 
ditch  ;  2,  the  ditch,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rampart ;  3,  another  rampart  on  the 
south  side  of  the  principal  one,  about  five 
paces  distant  fit>in  it ;  4,  a  larjj^  rampart 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ditcli.  For 
many  ages,  this  work  has  been  in  so  ruin- 
ous a  condition,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  its  original  dimensions  with  cer- 
taint}\  But  from  their  appearance,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  princioal  ram- 
part was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  ieet  high, 
and  the  south  one  not  much  less;  Die 
northern  one  was  considerably  lower. 
The  ditch,  taken  as  it  passes  through  a 
lime-stone  quarry  near  Hariow  hill,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  9  feet  deep  and  11 
feet  Mr-ide  at  the  top.  The  north  rampart 
was  about  twenty  feet  distant  fiom  the 
ditch. 

Adriatic  Sea  {mare  Adriaticum,  jidri 
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«iiiim)»^  now  more  commonly  caUed  gv^ 
0^  FoMce,  thou|di  in  ItaUen,  Qerman  and 
French  the  old  name  continues,  is  an 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean  included  bv 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  lUyria,  Dahnatia,  Al- 
bania and  EpiniB,  about  200  leagues  long 
and  50  broad,  extending  from  south-east 
lo  north-west,  lat  40°  to  50^  55^  north.  It 
contains  about  90,000  sq.  iniles  of  sur- 
&ce.  Different  derivations  of  the  name 
are  given.  On  the  Austrian  coast  it  has  a 
number  of  small  islands,  and  fi>rms  many 
bays,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
diose  of  Trieste,  Quamaro  and  Cattaro. 
It  is  called  the  gvj^o/*  Vtmct  from  the  city 
of  this  name,  which  formerly  clauned 
exclusive  dominion  over  ^his  sea,  and  in 
those  times  annually  wedded  it  on  As- 
cension Day.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  doge  of  Venice  throwing 
a  ring  into  the  sea  with  great  pomp. 
The  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  commanded 
by  Corfii,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands  un- 
der the  British  government  The  coast 
of  the  A.  sea  is,  in  many  places,  veiy 
dangerous.  The  most  important  ports 
on  me  gulf  are  Venice  (since  1899  a  free 
port),  'nieste,  Ancona,  Otranto,  &c. 

Apulk;  Adulian  Marble.  Adule,  a 
city  in  Ethiopia,  mentioned  by  ancient 
anthon  as  the  most  important  conmier- 
cial  place  of  the  Troglodytes  and  Ethio- 
pians, in  later  times  the  emporium  of 
Axnm,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
modem  Arkiko.  This  city,  now  the  res- 
idence of  the  Naib  of  Massuah,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  on  account  of  an  in- 
scription, first  copied  in  the  Topofprc^ 
pfda  ChruHanOf  a  work  piartly  theological, 
partly  geographical,  written  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  in  the  6th  centuiy,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  in- 
scription, engraved  on  marble,  is  contain- 
ed in  part  on  a  throne,  the  remainder  on 
a  stone  separated  from  it,  and  there  are 
many  inconsistencies  in  the  several  fhig- 
nients,  which  have  induced  some  scholais 
to  declare  the  inscription  spurious.  Be- 
sides the  ipenealogy  of  Ptolemy  Eueige- 
tea,  it  contams  on  a  second  part,  which  Salt 
supposes  to  be  of  Axumitic,  that  is,  of 
EttuofMc  or  Abyssinian  origin,  the  cata- 
logue of  nations  whom  some  king  boasts 
to  have  subdued.  Buttmann  (in  Wotf^s 
Mtutum  der  Merthumskundt,  vol.  2,  p. 
105]  has  removed  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  date  on  the  marble,  which  is  the 
27th  year  of  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  probably  not  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  Several  things,  however,  re- 
main to  be  explained,  and  require  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  we  have  at  pres- 


ent of  the  oountiy  where  the  inscription 
was  fotmd. 

AD0LTERT.  Mankind,  in  almost  all 
ages,  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  have 
regarded  the  violation  of  the  marriage-bed 
wnh  abhorrence.  It  has  been  punished 
in  various  ways  and  with  difterent  de- 
grees of  severity,  according  to  the  general 
manners  and  morale  of  the  country; 
sometimes  with  extreme  and  even  cruel 
rigor ;  in  other  instances,  with  capricious 
and  ridiculous  penalties.  By  the  Jewish 
law,  it  was  punished  with  death.  Strabo 
says  the  same  was  the  Qsae  in  Arabia 
Felix.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it 
was  not  common,  but  virhen  it  did  occur, 
a  thousand  lashes  were  inflicted  on  the 
man,  and  the  woman  was  deprived  of  her 
nose.  In  Greece,  the  laws  against  it  were 
severe.  The  rich  were  sometimes  aUow- 
ed  to  redeem  themselves  by  paying  a 
fine ;  in  which  case,  the  woman's  fa&er 
returned  the  dower  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  husband.  Some  suppose  it 
was  reminded  by  die  adulterer.    A  fre- 

auent  punishment  there,  was  putting  out 
le  eyes.  According  to  Homer,  adulter- 
ers were  stoned  to  death.  By  the  laws 
of  Draco  and  ^  Solon,  adulterers,  when 
cau^t  in  the  act,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  injured  party.  Adulteresses  were  pro- 
hibited, in  Greece,  from  appearing  in  fine 
garments  and  entering  the  temples.  Some 
suppose  that  this  offence  was  made  capi- 
tal oy  a  law  of  Romulus,  and  again  hy 
the  twelve  taUes ;  others,  that  it  was  first 
made  capital  by  Augustus ;  and  others,  not 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  punishment  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion or  the  husband  and  parents  of  the 
adulteress.  The  most  usual  mode  of  ta- 
king reveni^  was  by  mutilating,  castra- 
ting, or  cutting  off  the  ears  or  nose.  The 
punishment  assigned  by  the  lex  Julia  de 
advUeriSj  instituted  by  Augustus,  was 
banishment  or  a  heavy  fine.  It  was  de- 
creed by  Antoninus,  that,  to  sustain  a 
charge  of  adultery  agEunst  a  wife,  the 
huslMLnd  who  brought  it  must  be  inno- 
cent himself.  Under  Macrinus,  adulter- 
ers were  burned  at  a  stake.  Under  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  they  were  burned 
or  sewed  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  But  the  punishment  was  mitigated 
under  Leo  and  Marcian  to  perpetual 
banishment,  or  cutting  off  the  nose ;  and 
under  Justinian  the  wife  was  only  to  be 
scourged,  lose  her  dower,  and  be  shut  up 
in  a  monasteiT ;  at  the  expiration  of  two 
^ears,  the  husband  might  take  her  again ; 
if  he  refused,  she  was  shaven,  and  made 
a  nun  for  life.    Theodosius  instituted  the 
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shocking  practice  of  public  constupration, 
which,  however,  he  soon  abolished.  In 
Crete,  adulterers  were  covered  with  wool, 
as  an  emblem  of  their  effeminacy,  fmd 
carried  in  that  dress  to  the  magistrate's 
house,  where  a  fine  was  imposed  on 
them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  all  their 
privileges  and  their  share  in  public  busi- 
ness. The  punishment  in  use  among  the 
Mingrelians  is  the  forfeiture  of  a  nog, 
which  is  usually  eaten  very  amicably  by 
the  woman,  the  pliant  and  the  cuckold. 
In  some  parts  oflndia,  it  is  said,  that  anv 
woman  mav  prostitute  herself  for  an  el- 
ephant, and  it  is  reputed  no  small  gloiy 
to  have  been  rated  so  high.  Adultery  is 
stated  to  be  extremely  fi«quent  at  Ceylon, 
although  punishable  with  death.  Among 
the  Japanese  and  some  other  nations, 
adultery  is  punishable  only  in  the  wo- 
man. Among  the  Abyssinians,  the  crime 
of  the  husband  is  punished  on  the  inno- 
cent wife.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Ma- 
rian islands,  the  woman  is  not  punishable, 
but  the  man  is,  and  the  wife  and  her  re- 
lations waste  his  lands,  bum  him  out  of 
the  house,  &c.  Among  the  Chinese, 
adulteiy  is  not  capital ;  fond  parents  will 
even  make  a  contract  with  the  future 
husbands  of  their  daughters,  to  allow 
them  the  indulgence  of  a  gallant.  In 
Portugal,  an  adulteress  is  condenmed  to 
the  flunes,  but  the  punishment  is  seldom 
executed.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  France, 
this  crime  was  punishable  with  death.  In 
Spain,  the  crime  was  punished  by  the 
deprivation  of  the  instrument.  In  Poland, 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  criminal  was  carried  to  the 
market-place,  and  there  festened  by  the 
testicles  with  a  nail;  a  razor  was  laid 
within  his  reach,  and  he  had  the  option 
to  execute  justice  on  himself  or  remain 
where  he  was  and  die.  The  Saxons  con- 
signed the  adulteress  to  the  flames,  and 
over  her  ashes  erected  a  gibbet,  on  which 
her  paramour  was  han^d.  King  Ed- 
mund the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  homi- 
cide, and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered  that 
the  offender  should  be  banished,  and  the 
woman  have  her  eara  and  nose  cut  off. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I,  it  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  the  eyes  and  the  genitals. 
Adulteiy  is,  in  England,  considered  a  spir- 
itual ofience,  cognizable  by  the  spiritual 
courts,  where  it  is  punished  by  fme  and 
penance.  The  coQimon  law  allows  the 
party  aggrieved  only  an  action  and  dam- 
ages. T^e  Mahommedan  code  pronoun- 
ces adultery  a  capital  oflfence.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  crimes  which  the  prophet 


directs  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  a 
MusBuhnan.  In  France,  before  the  rev- 
olution, an  adulteress  was  usually  con- 
demned to  a  convent,  where  the  husband 
could  vifflt  her  during  two  years,  and  take 
her  back  if  he  saw  fit.  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  receive  her  again  by  tlie  expi- 
ration of  this  time,  her  nair  was  shaven, 
she  took  the  habit  of  the  convent,  and  re- 
mained there  for  life.  Where  the  parties 
were  poor,  the  wife  might  be  shut  up  in 
a  hospital  instead  of  a  convent  The  Code 
Niapolion  does  not  allow  the  husband  to 
proceed  against  his  wife  for  adultery,  in 
case  he  has  been  condemned  for  the  same 
ofibnce.  The  wife  can  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband  only  in  case  be  has 
introduced  Iiis  paramour  into  the  house 
where  she  resides.  An  adulteress  can  be 
imprisoned  firom  three  months  to  two 
years.  The  husband  can  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence,  if  he  sees  fit  to 
take  her  back.  Her  partner  m  guilt  is 
liable  to  ^e  same  punishment.  In  the 
United  States,  the  punishment  of  adultery 
has  varied  materially  at  different  times. 
In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  an  adulter- 
er or  adulteress  may  be  set  on  the  gaUows 
for  one  hour,  be  publicly  whipped,  be 
imprisoned  or  fined.  All  or  any  of  these 
punishments  may  be  inflicted,  according 
to  the  degree  <n  the  offence.  Corporal 
punishment  and  exposure,  however,  are  in 
that  state  always  commuted  into  impris- 
onment and  labor.  Moreover,  adultery  is 
veiy  seldom  punished  criminally  in  the 
United  States. 

Advent  (finom  the  Latin  adotnJtu8,  i.  e. 
adnentms  JUdcm^pUms)  signifies  the  coming 
of  our  Samor,  The  name  is  applied  to 
the  holy  season  which  occupies  the  4  or 
6  weeks  preceding  Christmas.  The  Ro- 
man Catnolics  spend  this  season  in  fest- 
ing,  humiliation  and  {Mayer,  as  if  prepar- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  Savior  of^the 
worid.  This  holy  season  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Maximus  Laurinensis,  a  divine, 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  written  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  oentuiy,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instituted  by  St.  Peter.  No 
nuptials  could  be  celebrated  in  Advent, 
since  the  council  held  at  Lerida,  in  the 
6th  century,  in  order  that  Christians 
might  more  frequently  partake  in  the 
Lord's  supper. 

Adventure,  bill  of;  in  commerce,  a 
writing  signed  by  a  merchant,  to  testify 
that  the  g(M>ds  shipped  on  board  a  certain 
vessel  belong  to  another  person,  who  is 
to  take  the  hazard,  the  subscriber  signing 
only  to  obliee  himself  to  accoimt  to  him 
for  the  produce. 
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AsvEirrnRS  Isla-ivd  ;  a  small  island  in 
the  S.  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  144^  18'  W. ;  lat 
17'' 5' S.  There  is  also  an  .^flivefitere  Boy, 
tm  the  S.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland;  Ion. 
14r'29'E.;lat43°2rS. 

Adventukers,  the  society  of;  an  an- 
cient company  of  merchants,  erected  for 
the  discovery  of  unknown  re^ons,  <^n- 
ing  new  channels  of  trade,  &c.  It  origi- 
n^d  in  Burgundy.and  was establist^ 
hy  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1248,  lor 
die  encouragement  of  English  and  other 
merchants  at  Antwerp.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  Enffland  by  Edward  III 
and  IV,  Richan)  III,  Henry  IV,  V,  VI 
and  VII;  and  by  patent  of  the  lak-men- 
tioned  monarcli,  m  1505,  they  received 
the  title  merelumt  adventurers.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Finglish  merchant  adven- 
turers at  Antwerp  was,  in  1550,  so  great, 
that  they  were  able  to  resist  successfhlly 
the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in 
that  city. 

Advocate  of  the  Crown  ;  Sta-k  Ad- 
vocate. The  institution  of  crown  advo- 
cates or  public  attorneys  {minUthrt  public), 
which  is  found  in  almost  all  modem  sys- 
tems of  government,  Jias  been  no  where  so 
well  regulated  as  in  France.  The  separa^ 
tion  of  Uie  office  of  judse  from  every  other 
baa  been  there  compteted,  which  is  not 
only  indispensable  on  principles  of  ceneral 
constitutional  law,  but  also  desiralMe,  that 
the  people  may  see  in  the  judiciary  judg- 
es onty,  and  not  men  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  are  obliged  to  tidte  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  government, 
and  who,  when  ^ese  interests  a^e  in 
question,  must  be  necessarily,  at  the  same 
time,  both  party  and  judge.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  jud|pe  be  personally  con- 
scious of  impartiality ;  he  should  be  so 
situated^  that  no  particular  eflfort  should 
be  requuned  to  attain  it.  Those  who  i^ 
pear  before  the  judffe  should  have  no  oc- 
casion to  doubt  it.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  particular  defect  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, if  the  judge  is  obliged,  by  his  office, 
to  occupy  the  place  of  accuser,  as  he 
must  necessarily  appear  to  be  the  adversa- 
ry of  the  accused  persons.  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences,  the  office  of  public  advo- 
cate was  established  in  France  in  early 
times,  and  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  e9Ud>lisbment  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  has  given  to  the  whole  class 
of  advocates  higher  honor  and  considera- 
tiotL  This  institution  originated  in  those 
times  when  the  modem  constitution  of 
the  courts  began  to  develope  itseli^  by 
means  of  permanent  sessions  of  tlie  par- 
liaments, and  through  tlie  agency  of  per- 


manent members  of  these  bodies^  who 
were  versed  in  the  law.  This  period  waa 
about  the  beginnin|^  of  the  i4tn  century; 
lor,  although  the  kukga  of  the  Merovin- 
gian and  CSriovingian  dynasties  had  their 
advocates  (pwcurntores  or  adortg  rcgif), 
these  were  onlv  officers  appointed  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  office 
of  the  crown  advocate  did  not  acquire 
greater  authori^  until  the  highest  court 
of  law  of  the  hereditary  poosooBi<MiB  of  the 
line  «f  Ciqiet  (the  parnament  of  Paris) 
had  attained  a  netmanent  sesaion  in  ihat 
ci^itaL  As  earty  as  1356,  the  procurtvr 
ginML  appears  making  a  coinplaint 
against  the  city  of  Toumay,  idiich  had 
maintained  an  asvlum  for  me  protectioD 
of  notorious  murderers,  and  propooed  the 
abcdition  of  a  usage  so  contrary  lo  the 
principles  of  justice.  Every  thing  miiich 
related  to  public  order,  the  lights  of  the 
crown,  and  the  general  welftra,  was  pla- 
ced under  the  cognizance  of  these  officers, 
who,  as  the  premknt  H«uion  de  Pansey 
says  {De  VautefiU  judkian  en  IVvfice, 
ch.  12,  p.  185),  have  rendered  incalculable 
services  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people. 
In  every  supreme  court  of  the  reann  (the 
parliaments),  and  in  the  cotov  wuMrrmieff, 
which  were  substantially  equal  to  them, 
and  in  the  chamhres  de$  eemptee^  the 
court  des  aides,  Ace  a  jwwtnew  gMrai 
was  i^ijpoiiitad,  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
institution,  the  representative  of  the  king 
and  state  in  the  court.  In  his  name 
were  made  all  motions  in  the  court;  al 
though  the  first  ovocol  ginML  took  pre 
cedence  of  him  in  tank,  and  though,  is 
some  casM,  he  was  bound  by  the  major 
ity  of  voices,  and  the  omMts  gMranoi 
who  stood  next  to  him  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  aiguing  orally  at  the  sessions 
of  the  court,  wherein  they  were  entirely 
independent  of  the  /iracttreur  gMreL  In 
the  same  rank  with  the  proeureur  ghUrd 
stood  one  or  more  anoeais  gMraux,  and 
under  them  were  certain  subetitutes. 
The  bunness  was  not  apportioned  among 
them  every  where  in  the  same  maimer, 
but  was  arranged  in  each  tribunal  by  pe> 
culiar  regulations ;  but,  as  a  common  rale, 
the  same  distinction  existed  between 
them  which  generally  prevailed  in  France 
between  the  orders  of  avoeats  and  pro^ 
eureurs,  assigning  to  the  latter  that  part  in 
the  management  of  a  cause  which  was 
perfonned  in  writing,  and  to  the  former, 
the  oral  argument  Under  the  crown 
advocates  belonging  to  the  highest  courts 
were  the  procurears  du  rot,  and  there 
was  no  court  in  France,  in  which  such 
an  officer  was  not  appointed,  excepttng 
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only  the  eoiueiZ  da  roi,  and  the  comraer- 
oial  cotiitB.  Even  in  the  feudal  cotuta, 
the  lord  had  a  similar  officer  under  die 
name  ofjroewrturfiactiL  The  q>here  of 
action  of  the  state  advocates,  as  is  evi- 
dent fix>Ri  the  nature  of  the  institutioii, 
was  verv  extensive  and  important  1.  It 
comprehended  every  diing  tliat  related  to 
the  royal  domains  and  the  public  proper- 
ty ;  and  this  part  of  their  duties,  which 
gave  origin  to  the  whole  institution,  fiir- 
niiriies  now,  in  other  cpuntries,  almost  the 
only  business  of  these  advocates.  The 
fi»cid^  in  most  of  the  Gennan  Mates,  has 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  rep- 
re8entati<m  and  defence  of  the  public 
property  and  the  state  treasury  m  the 
courts;  of  the  other  branch  of  the  official 
duties  of  the  French  crown  advocate, 
vizk  the  prosecution  of  crnnes,  only  such 
portion  has  been  assigned  to  the  GJerman 
fiscal  as  consists  in  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  the  lesal  prerofjative  and  fiscal 
fi^tB,  and  in  tae  collection  of  the  fiscal 
fines.  2.  The  crown  advocate  in  France, 
in  all  criminal  proceedings,  occupied  the 
station  of  public  prosecutor,  and  appeared 
9B  a  party  asainst  the  accused.  To  him 
was  assigned  die  duty  of  instimting  the 
poceedings  in  criminal  cases,  of  procur- 
mg  evidence,  of  replying  to  die  defence, 
and  finally  of  introducing  the  motions  for 
punishment  By  this  means,  the  office 
of  judge  was,  in  most  respects,  established 
on  correct  princn^es,  and  relieved  finom 
the  double  and  onen  inconsistent  duty  of 
taking  care  as  well  of  the  accusation  as 
of  the  defence.  In  France,  the  judges 
have  onlv  to  decide  oorrecdy  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  parties,  a  In  the  old  consti- 
tution of  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
the  departments  of  the  police  and  the  ju- 
didar^  were  in  the  same  hands.  In  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  courts,  as  heads 
of  the  police,  the  crown  advocates  bore 
an  important  part  No  police  ordinance 
could  be  issued  before  the  procwnur  gi- 
nind  had  been  heard  thereupon ;  in  feet, 
they  were  usually  proposed  ny  him.  4. 
The  ordinances  of  ttie  kin^,  both  those  of 
a  public  and  those  of  a  private  character, 
including  pardons,  promotions,  &c.,  were 
published  and  carried  into  efl^t  by  entry 
on  the  records  of  the  courts.  Such  entries, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  often  met  with 
opposition,  could  be  made  only  on  the 
motion  of  the  crown  advocate.  5.  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  officer  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  particularly  in  the 
courts  themselves.  Wherever  the  state 
advocate  observed  any  violation  or  neg- 
lect of  legal  rules,  he  took  measurecr  for 


the  correction  of  the  alHise.  6.  It  was 
his  duty,  moreover,  to  preserve  good  or- 
der in  die  court  to  wliich  he  was  attach- 
ed. He  had  no  authority,  indeed,  to  cor- 
rect irregularities  himself,  but  could  make 
a  motion  to  the  court  for  this  purpose, 
who  were  bound  to  deliberate  thereupon. 
He  could  also  make  report  of  the  feet  to 
the  hiffher  authorities.  To  cany  into  ef- 
fect this  part  of  his  duty,  it  was  provided 
that,  every  half  year,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  the  vacation  of  the  courts,  a 
sesidon  should  be  held  with  closed  doors 
(originally  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  ev- 
ery month),  at  which  the  procureur  ^6- 
nirdl  should  report  all  the  delinquencies 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  publtc  and 
private  conduct  of  the  judges,  advocates 
and  inferior  proeureurs.  These  reports, 
as  they  were  made  on  Wednesday,  were 
called  JIfercuruib,  and,  to  gite  them  more 
weight,  they  were  sent  to  the  chancellor 
of  France.  The  aoocat  ghUrcd  was  also 
accustomed,  at  the  first  session  of  the  court 
after  the  vacation,  to  deliver  a  discourae 
on  some  important  point  of  the  official 
duties  of  the  judge  or  advocate,  by  which 
many  of  them,  e.  g.  D'Aguesseau,  have 
ffready  distinguished  themselves.  7.  To 
die  duties  of  the  rtate  advocates  also  be- 
longed the  support  of  the  authority  of  the 
court  to  which  they  were  attached ;  and, 
8.  The  representation  of  all  corporations 
and  persons  or  things  placed  under  the 
eapecial  guardianship  or  the  state,  viz.  the 
church,  charitable  institutions,  ecclesias- 
tical societies,  congregations,  minors,  in- 
sane, persons,  notorious  spendthrifts  and 
absent  persons.  Whenever  the  interest 
of  such  persons  or  corporations  came  in 
question,  it  was  necesMuy  that  the  state 
advocate  should  be  consulted  and  heard. 
Officers  with  such  powers  could  not  be 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  courts.  In 
point  of  feet,  the  proctareur  gifUrtd  stood 
m  the  same  rank  with  the  president  of 
the  courts ;  and  as  his  office,  uke  the  oth- 
ers conne<^ed  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  was  venal,  extrevaAont  sums  were 
sometimes  paid  for  it  The  celebrated 
minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XIV, 
Nicholas  Fouquet,  sold  bis  office  of  first 
cBooeat  gMral  in  the  parliament  of  Paria, 
fi>r  1,100,000  livres.  The  proctareurs 
g:iniraux  and  ctoocats  geniraux  had  also 
the  same  official  dresses  as  the  prendents ; 
these  were  long,  black,  and,  on  solemn 
occasions,  scarlet  robes,  square  cape,  &.c. 
The  revolution  has  made  many  changes  in 
this  institution.  Its  circle  of  official  duties 
has  been  narrowed,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  has  gained  in  unity,  connexion 
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and  aolidhy.  These  offioera  were  at  fint 
caDed  eomnuMtriw  i^fht  kkig,  afterwuds. 
of  the  govemmenL  Under  the  imperial 
goTemment,  paiticulariv  by  the  decrees  of 
April  90  and  July  6, 1810,  the  institution 
was  ^lat  neariy  on  itB  old  footing,  and  has 
remamed  so  ever  since.  Attached  to  ev- 
ery court  of  ^ypeal  (cour  royaU)  is  a  jnv* 
nmmrgMral;  underhimisanasoea^gtf- 
fUnd  ibr  the  civil  department  of  the  court, 
uid  also  one  for  that  branch  of  the  couit 
which  has  impelhute  jurisdiction  of  cases 
tried  before  thepolioe  correcfumnette,  which 
has  cognizance  of  all  minor  offences,  sim- 
ple thefts,  trespasses,  and,  lately,  ounces 
of  the  press.  There  are  likewise  two  sub- 
rtitotes  or  deputies  to  supply  the  plaoe  of 
theae  officers.  All  these  stand  immediate- 
ly under  the  minister  of  justice,  receive* 
commands  from  him,  and  give  regular 
ialbrmation  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice within  their  precincts.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  send  to  the  minister  of 
justice,  semi-annually,  a  list  of  processes, 
eapmtSty  of  dtkyed  eauaeg^  that  is,  such 
•e  have  been  waiting  for  oral  discussion 
longer  than  three  months.  Under  them 
are  the  proeureura  erimmda  in  the  courts 
of  assize,  and  the  frocureun  duroimihe 
conns  of  the  first  mstance  (the  provincial 
or  district  courts),  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  judicial  police,  so  called,  viz.  the  com- 
misrioners  of  police,  the  mayors  of  cities, 
jostiees  of  tho  peace,  officers  of  the  spen- 
dmterUj  field  and  forest  rangers  and  uieir 
deputies.  The  sale  of  offices  is  sbolish- 
ed ;  all  the  crown  advocates  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  not  for  life,  like  the 
jodgee ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  remov- 
able at  pleasure.  Their  former  official 
duties  are  lessened  only  in  so  far  as  the 
province  of  the  courts  has  become  more 
confined.  The  state  advocates  still  take 
care  that  the  laws  are  correctiy  adminis- 
tered, and  act  as  representatives  of  the 
public  interests.  They  are  the  organs  of 
the  executive  department  of  government 
in  the  couits,  and  are  required  to  attend  to 
the  execution  of  judgments  in  which  the 
stale  is  interested.  As  a  part  of  their  gen- 
ertl  duty  of  enforcing  the  strict  obmrv- 
ance  of  the  laws  in  the  courts,  it  is  also 
incumbent  on  them  to  oppose  those  judg- 
ments in  which  the  parties  acquiesce,  but 
which  contain  any  contravention  or  erro- 
neous exposition  of  the  laws,  lest  the 
pidrfic  should  be  thereby  injured.  These 
decisions,  indeed,  are  binding  on  the  par- 
ties, but  a  more  strict  adherence  to  the 
laws  is  enjoined  cm  the  courts  for  the  fo- 
tuie.  One  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  state  advocates  is,  me  institution 


of  the  trials  for  oflfonces  before  the  police 
courts  and  the  courts  of  assize,  which  they 
are  bound  to  attend  to  in  their  capacity 
of  public  prosecutors.  All  reports  of 
crimes  conunitted  are  to  be  maae  to  the 
proemrtur  crimiind,  and  by  him  to  that 
member  of  the  district  court,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  preliminaiy  exam- 
mations,  the  jvge  (Ttfutrudum.  The  pro- 
eureur  erimmd  searches  out  the  evidence, 
summons  the  wimesses,  and,  when  the 
preliminary  examination  is  concluded, 
makes  the  necessary  motions  in  court, 
either  for  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  or 
for  the  institution  of  further  proceedings, 
varjrinff,  of  course,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offisnce,  which  may  be  a  mat- 
ter cognizable  by  the  ordinary  police 
magistrates,  or  folung  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  police  correctUnmeiUy  or  belonf;- 
ing  to  ^e  courts  of  assize  as  a  crime  m 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  all  these 
cases,  an  oral  discussion  takes  place,  but 
only  criminal  causes,  technically  so  call- 
ed, before  the  courts  of  assize,  are  tried 
by  a  jury,  llie  jurisdiction  of  the  police 
correciumnidle  is  limited  to  offences,  the 
punishment  of  which  does  not  exceed  5 
years'  imprisonment  At  the  opening  of 
criminal  causes,  the  procureur  ghUral  is 
required  to  ask  of  the  court,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  formal  bill  of  complaint  (tnise 
en  accusation)^  which  formerly  was  found 
by  the  jury  (PaccuMxtion  (corresponding  to 
the  English  grand  juryj^  but  now  origi- 
nates m>m  a  brandi  or  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  is  very  similar  to  the  report  of 
a  special  inquisition  in  the  German  courts. 
After  this,  the  jwvcurcw  ghUral  draws  lip 
the  indictment,  which  serves  as  a  basis 
for  the  subsequent  proceedings,  summons 
the  wimesses,  and  assists  in  empannelling 
the  jury,  as  he  has,  like  the  accused,  a 
right  of  challeng^g.  He  sees  that  the 
proceedings  are  rightiy  conducted,  and  is 
allowed  to  propose  questions  to  the  wit- 
nesses. After  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  is  concluded,  be  makes  the 
motions  for  condemnation  (concjtinofu), 
grounded  on  tiie  evidence  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  and  subsequendy 
the  accused  is  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  court  may  decree  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  is  moved  for  by  the  officers  of 
government ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
state  advocate  has  the  richt  to  appeal 
from  too  mild  a  sentence  \appd  a  nttm- 
ma\  though  he  is  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
an  acquittal  by  the  jury.  Finally,  the 
crown  advocates  attend  also  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  and  thus  every 
thing  is  committed  to  them  which  may 
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bt!  conmdered  as  flowing  ftom  the  exec- 
utive department  of  govenunent  In  re- 
gard  to  the  oreat  excellence  of  this  whole 
insdtution,  £ere  prevails  but  one  voice 
among  the  French  lawyers  and  statesmen. 
It  allows  the  judges  to  lay  aside  all  con- 
siderations except  those  of  strict  justice, 
as  it  relieves  them  from  the  duty  of  taking 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  government 
By  means  of  the  subordination  in  which 
the  suAe  jfrocwreun  in  the  courts  of  the 
districts  (arrondissementa)  and  the  procu- 
reurs  crimmds  stand  to  the  office  of  state 
advocate  in  th^  courts  of  appeals,  and  the 
frocurturs  ghUrma  in  the  raiBt  to  the  min- 
ister of  justice,  that  unity  of  influence  is 
maintained,  which  the  government  should 
exercise  over  the  courts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  When  everv  thinff  goes 
on  pn^peny,  this  influence  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  overstep  its  natural  and  benefi- 
cial Hmits,  and  to  interrupt  or  disturb  the 
right  of  the  judges  to  decide  according  to 
law.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that 
the  great  power  confided  to  the  state  ad- 
vocates is  liable  to  abuse.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
complaints  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  procureura  ginhnmx^  e.  ff.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  criminal  trial  of  the 
merchant  Fonk  at  Colore ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  these  complamts  proves  what 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  state  advocate  to 
do,  if  he  chooses  to  misuse  his  power  for 
purposes  of  oppreaaion  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  sehish  passions.  In  France,  of 
late,  the  state  advocates  are  charged  with 
being  influenced  too  much  by  political 
difierences  of  opinion.  Some  of  them,  in 
particular,  have  drawn  upon  themselves 
thereby  very  severe  animadversions.  It 
is  said  that,  in  the  trials  of  general  Berton, 
of  Caron  and  Roffer,  at  Colmar,  and  oth- 
ers, on  account  of  potitical  ofiences,  they 
sought  to  imphcate  persons  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  proved  but  a  justifiable 
opposiuon  to  the  ministiy,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  charter  and  Uie  nature  of  a 
representative  government.  It  is  well 
known  how  severely  Benjamin  Constant 
expressed  himself  on  this  point,  with  re- 
giutl  to  the  procureur  g^rUral  of  Saumur. 
Certainly  the  dependence  of  the  crown 
advocates  on  the  government  has  a  ten- 
dency to  give  a  certain  bias  to  tlieir  official 
conduct  But  this  bias  is  not  very  perni- 
cious, because  it  is  a  notorious  and  natu- 
ral conscMjuence  of  their  official  situation, 
and  the  judge  is  required,  as  well  as  em- 
powered, to  resist  it — England  has  also 
her  Buoerior  state  advocates,  the  attorney 
general  and  solicitor  general ;  but,  in  con- 


fbrmi^  with  the  English  judiciary  sys- 
tena,  their  sphere  of  action  is  much  more 
limited,  ana  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  French  mimtUrt  pubUc.  In 
criminal  causes,  the  prosecuuon  is  con- 
ducted, indeed,  in  the  name  and  by  tlie 
advocates  of  the  crown ;  but  a  great  deal 
dqiends  on  the  injured  party,  and  the  |)o- 
lice  magistrBSes,  that  is,  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  former  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er, by  avoiding  to  appear  at  the  trial  (al- 
though liable  to  punishment  for  so  doing), 
to  defeat  the  whole  proceeding ;  and,  in 
every  session  of  the  courts,  a  large  num- 
ber of  accused  persons  aie  set  fiee,  be- 
cause, after  a  puoUc  summons  or  procla- 
mation in  court,  no  person  appears  against 
them.  In  Scotland,  the  king's  advocate, 
or  lord  advocate,  is  an  officer  of  great 
power  and  dignity,  and  is  empower^  to 
commence  proeecutionB.  vritnout  com* 
plaint  presented  b^  an  iryuxed  party. — 
So,  m  other  countries,  there  exist  officers 
under  the  names  of  jSkiiI,  adnoetAiu&acU 
adooeatM  patriae  i^  But  these  have 
not  the  authority  which  is  indispensable 
to  render  their  offices  as  efficient  as  that 
of  the  French  advocate. — ^Frederic  II  of 
Prussia  had  the  office  of  the  French 
advodate  in  mind  when  be  conferred 
greater  powers  on  the  office  of  fiscal,  and 
appointed  a  superior  fiscal  in  each  of  the 
superior  courts,  to  whom  the  provincial 
fiscals  in  the  inferior  courts  were  subor- 
dinate; at  the  head  of  these  stood  the  fis- 
cal general  at  Berlin.  But  the  institution 
was  deficient  in  strength.  It  has  not  ac- 
quired the  efficiency  of  the  French  mt- 
mathe  publicj  and  appears  to  have  fiiUcii 
almost  entirely  into  disuse^ — ^But,  even  in 
France,  it  is  capable  of  an  important,  and, 
we  may  well  say,  a  necessary  extension 
of  authority,  if  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  higher  offices  of  state  is 
ever  to  be  seriously  insisted  oil  It  is 
necessary,  and  this  remark  may  be  appH- 
ed  to  all  representative  ffovemments,  tnat 
the  state  advocate  shoukl  be  required  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  in 
the  highest  offices  of  government ;  and 
therefore  a  superior  state  advocate  should 
be  amrainted,  to  whom  (as  to  the  Prussian 
fiscu-seneral)  tbe  ministers  should  be  re- 
quired to  render  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration, and  who,  when  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  came  to  his  knowledge, 
should  be  bound  to  make  a  report  there- 
of to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  should  be  a  still  fiirther  extension 
of  the  institution,  by  placing  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  crown  advocate,  who  re- 
ceives the  orders  of  the  ministry,  a  stato 
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or  notional  advocate  {in  a  narrow  senfle)^ 
who  should  be  considered  as  the  officer 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  come  forward  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  treasury  came  into  collision  with 
that  of  wards,  absentees,  and  the  like. 
Then  this  institution  would  answer  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
(See  Das  hstUut  der  SUudsamoaUsckc^ 
by  Mfiller,  counsellor  of  state,  Leipsic, 
1825.)— In  the  United  States,  the  attorney 
general  is  an  officer  under  the  federal 
constitution,  corresponduig  substantial^ 
to  the  fingfish  law  officer  of  that  name. 
His  diity,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  con- 
gress, is,  to  "^iroeecute  and  conduct  all 
suits  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  union, 
in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
cerned, and  to  give  his  advice  and  opin- 
ion upon  questions  of  law,  when  reqwred 
b^  the  preiaident  of  the  United  States,  or 
when  requested  by  the  officers  at  the  bead 
of  any  of  the  departments,  touching  any 
matters  that  may  concern  their  depart- 
mentB.  He  is  also  required  to  examine 
all  tetters  patent  lor  useful  mventions,  and 
to  cerdlQr  to  the  secretary  of  state  whether 
therf  are  conformable  to  the  law  on  that 
collect,  previouslyto  the  public  seal  being 
affixed  to  them.  The  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  is  also  9  member  of  the 
president^  cabinet  council.  In  addition 
to  this  law  officer,  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates  has  in  each  of  the  states 
(which,  in  judicial  proceedings,  are  styled 
tSsirieU)  a  dUtrid  attonuyy  as  he  is  called, 
whose  duty  it  i8>  witlim  his  particular 
state,  to  prostcute,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  all  delinauents  for  crimes  and  of- 
fences oognizabie  under  the  authority  of 
ihe  United  States'  laws,  and  all  civil  actions 
in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
cern^ except  those  which  c<)me  before 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  district  in  which 
that  court  shall  be  holden.  Besides  these 
law  officers  of  the  general  sovemment  of 
the  United  States,  each  of  the  states  of 
tlie  union  has  its  attorney  general  and  sub- 
ordinate public  prosecutors,  or  attorneys, 
for  its  territorial  subdiviaona  or  districts ; 
tod  their  duties  are,  to  prosecute  and  de- 
fend in  all  causes,  crimmal  and  civil,  aris- 
ing under  the  local  laws  of  their  respect- 
ive states,  and  in  wliich  their  own  state 
ii  ooncenied. 

Advocates.  This  profession  has  play- 
ed ft  conspicuous  part  in  almost  eveiy 
ovifized  country.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  belong- 
ed to  Mb  class,  devoting  themselves  es- 
pecially to  the  defence  of  criminal  causes 
ofiniportance.  Those  ofkss  consequence 
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and  of  a  civil  character  were  committed 
to  proeuraton.  The  advocates  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  oflen  men  of  hi«i 
rank,  enjoying  an  ample  income  and  tne 
I^rospect  of  attaining  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  state.  Men  of  the  best  taU 
ents,  therefore,  are  found  in  their  ranks. 
In  Germany  and  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  advocates  occupy  a 
comparatively  subordinate  station  in  the 
courts.  The  profession  is  there  consid- 
ered only  as  a  preparatoij  step  to  public 
employments,  and  these  frequently  of  au 
humble  description.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  inferiority  of  die  German  lawyers 
in  general  to  those  of  England  and 
France;  and  the  whole  administration 
of  justice  there  suffers  fiom  the  same 
cause.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
in  some  of  the  German  states,  particular- 
ly in  Prussia.  In  the  French  revolution, 
the  lawyers  acted  the  most  important 
part  in  public  affiurs.  AdvocaHecdenanmy 
superintendents  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  divided,  according  to  their  several 
offices,  into  defenaoreSy  causidiciy  adores^ 
padona  Icdci,  &c.,  were  first  appointed 
under  the  consulship  of  Stilico.  The 
pope,  at  the  same  tune,  issued  orders, 
that  the  bishops,  abbots  and  churches 
should  have  good  advocates.  These  offi- 
ces were  firat  intrusted  to  canons,  but 
afterwards  were  held  even  by  monarchs; 
e.  g.  the  German  emperor,  the  king  of 
France,  &c.  became  advocati  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  advocates  set  over 
single  churches  administered  justice  in 
secular  affiurs  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
and  the  abbots,  and  had  Jurisdiction  over 
their  whole  dioceses.  Li  case  of  neces- 
sity, they  defended  the  property  of  the 
clergy  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  courts 
of  justice,  they  pleaded  the  causes  of  the 
chiut^hes  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed. They  superintended  the  collection 
of  the  tithes  and  the  other  revenues  of 
the  church,  and  enjoyed,  on  the  part  of 
the  convents,  many  benefices  and  consid- 
erable revenues.  After  a  time,  these  ad- 
vocates and  their  assistants  becoming  a 
burden  to  the  clergy  and  the  people 
under  their  char^,  who  beean  to  suffer 
severely  from  their  avarice,  me  churches 
attempt^  to  set  rid  of  them.  Urban  III 
labored  to  deBver  the  church  from  these 
oppressors,  but  was  astonished  to  find,  A. 
D.  1186,  the  German  prelates,  in  c<m- 
nexion  with  the  emperor  Frederic  I,  op- 
nosed  to  it  Under  the  emperor  Frederic 
II,  most  of  the  German  churches  sue* 
ceeded,  however,  in  aboltahing  these  offi- 
ces by  the  grant  of  large  sniiia  of  money 
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and  of  variouB  immunities. — ^In  the  U. 
Stabefl,  the  profeseion  of  tlie  law  poaseaKs 
an  extensive  influence  upon  soeieQr.  It 
embraces,  as  it  does  in  England,  various 
classes  of  lawyers,  such  as  prodors^  eon- 
veyasuctn^  aoUdtors^  attome^^  and  lastly, 
and  above  all,  counaeOon^  or  ad^ocaia. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  differem  braoches  of 
the  profession  are  often  carried  on  by  the 
same  person,  though  this  practice  is  not 
universal,  especially  in  large  citiea  The 
higher  ranks  of  lawyers  in  the  U.  States 
enjoy  great  public  and  private  confldenoe. 
Many  of  them  are  selected  forthe  first  pub- 
lic employments  in  the  state,  e.  g.  for  the 
presidency,  for  the  ofiice  of  senators  and 
rejnesentatives  in  the  national  and  state 
leffislatures,  for  goveraors,  for  secretaries 
or  the  great  departments,  and  for  foreign 
embassies.  From  this  class  of  men  are 
also  taken,  ahnost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  judges  of  the  various  courts  in  the 
union.  The  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
several  states  entitle  every  person,  in  civU 
as  well  as  criminal  cases,  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  generally  two  are  admitted 
on  each  side.  All  trials  are  public,  and 
forensic  ekKjuence  is  ea^rly  heard.  The 
profession  of  the  law  is  very  numerous 
m  the  U.  States,  on  accoimt  both  of  its 
emoluments,  and  its  fiee  access  to  public 
&vor  and  patronage.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  aomission  to  the  courts, 
as  an  advocate,  after  three  or  four  years 
of  preparatory  studies ;  and,  after  admis- 
sion, success  IS  generally  in  proportion  to 
talents  and  inaustrv,  and  devotion  to 
juridical  studies.  Of  the  seven  presidents 
of  tlie  U.  States,  six  were  bred  to  the  law. 
AnvocATE's  LiBRAHT.  In  1660,  the 
faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh  found- 
ed a  kbraiy  upon  an  extensive  plan,  sug- 
gested by  sir  George  M'Kenzie,  of  Roee- 
haugh,  advocate  to  Charles  II  and  James 
II,  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable 
books.  It  has  been  daily  increasinff  since 
that  time.  It  contains,  besides  law-books, 
works  on  all  subjects,  many  original  man- 
uscripts, and  a  great  variety  of^coins  and 
medals. 

AnvowsoN  (from  athfoco]i  in  English 
law,  a  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant 
benefice,  or,  in  other  words,  a  right  of 
uominatinff  a  person  to  officiate  in  a  va- 
cant church.  The  name  is  derived  finom 
odBoeaiioj  because  the  right  was  first  ob- 
tained by  such  as  were  founders,  bene- 
fiustors,  or  strenuous  defenders  (advocates) 
of  the  church.  Those  who  have  this 
riffht  are  styled  patrons,  Advowsons  are 
of  three  kinds— ^eteniattoe,  coUaHoe  and 
dtmaUve;  pruenttOwe^  when  the  patrm 


presents  his  cleriL  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  be  instituted;  otUoftve,  when 
the  bishop  is  the  patron,  and  institutes  or 
eottqte$  his  clerk  by  a  single  act;  dona- 
Uott  when  a  church  is  founded  by  the 
kiag ,  and  assigned  to  the  patron  without 
being  subject  to  the  ordinary,  so  that  the 
patran  oonfeis  the  benefice  on  his  clerk 
vnithout  presentation,  institution  or  induc- 
tion. 

Adt;  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St 
Thomas.  Its  juice  supplies  the  place  of 
wine  9mon^ihe  Indians.  The  firih,  call- 
ed aka$iga,  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
lemon,  and  is  eaten  roasted.  An  oil* 
prepared  fi^om  this  fruit,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  butter. 

AnrruM  (from  «,  not,  and  ^t'<r.,  to  en- 
ter) ;  the  most  retired  and  sacred  place  in 
the  ancient  temples,  into  which  priests 
only  were  allowed  to  enter.  It  corre- 
sponded to  the  Jewish  holy  of  holies 
(sanctum  sandorum). 

JRacvs  ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
^gina.  daughter  of  the  river  god  Aso- 
pus.  He  acquired  the  government  of  the 
island  called  afier  his  mother,  and  be- 
came, by  his  uprii^tnesB,  a  favorite  with 
theffods.  In  compliance  with  his  pr&yera, 
his  rather  peopled  anew  the  island,  which 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  plague. 
The  new  inhabitants  sprung  from  ants, 
and  were  termed,  on  that  account,  Mbfr- 
nMms.  Greece,  too,  was  delivered,  at 
his  entrea^,  fix>m  a  great  drought  and 
fomine.  The  name  ofliis  wifo  was  E2n- 
deis,  and  Peleus  and  Telamon  were  his 
children.  JEy  on  account  of  his  love  of 
justice,  was  joined  with  Minos  and  Rhad- 
amantfaus  in  the  office  of  judging  the 
dead.  His  particular  duty  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  rewanis  and  punishments. 
He  is  represented  as  seated  upon  a  tribu- 
nal, bearing  a  crown  and  sceptre ;  as  a 
distinguishing  mark,  he  carries  the  key 
of  the  infomal  world,  given  to  him  by 
Pluto. 

jf^DiLBs ;  Roman  magistrates  of  sec- 
ondary rank,  who  had  tlie  supervision  of 
public  spectacles  and  public  edifices,  and 
decided  questions  relating  to  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  to  the  police  of  the 
market  At  first,  tliere  were  but  two, 
chosen  &om  the  common  people  [adUes 
pkbeui  At  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
firom  the  foundation  of  Rome,  two  more 
were  added  finom  among  the  patrician^ 
to  whom  an  ivoiy  chair  (seiia  cwidis)  was 
allowed,  and  who  were  thence  called 
mdiks  cwndes.  Julius  C«sar  added  the 
third  class  {mdUes  CereaUs),  to  whose  care 
the  public  granaries  were  intrusted. 
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JSojBDif ;  in  ancient  mythology^  ft  hoife 
giut,  tbe  SOB  of  Titan  and  Terra,  who 
WM  ftUed  to  ha;re  had  100  hands,  witH 
which  he  threw  100  rwikB  at  oace  at  Ju- 
piter, who,  when  he  had  ovttcome  hon, 
tMNBid  him  with  100  chahiB. 

^esAif  8ba  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the 
modem  Aichipelago  (q.  v. ;  aee  abo  JE- 
getul 

Me^us ;  king  of  Athens  and  fiither  of 
,  hj  iEthra,  dai^ter  of  Pitthetia^ 

J  of  Troezene.  He  caused  him  to  be 
aecredy  educated  at  Tnje8ene,to  deceive 
the  sons  of  Pallaa  (PaHantidea),  who  ex- 
peeled  to  Bucoeed  him,  on  the  suppon- 
tion  that  he  w»  chiMleflS.  In  order  that 
lie  might  recognise  his  son,  he  cenceeled 
ft  swold,  and  some  other  articles,  under  a 
siane,  oo  hiis  defiarture  ftom  Troezene, 
and  left  orders  that  Theseus  ^ould  bring 
them  to  Athens  when  he  had  reached  a 
eertam  age.  As  sotei  as  this  young  hem 
became  acquainted  with  hiBbirth,M  has- 
uned  to  Athens^  when  he  was  at  first 
vepnleed,  and  in  danger  of  his  life;  but 
his  ftther  finaBy  acknowledged  him,  and 
dedaied  him  successor  to  his  throiie. 
Chider  the  emneons  idea  that  Theseus 
had  been  devowed  by  the  Minotaur,  M. 
lounged  into  the  seft,flMin  which  ciieum* 
aotnee  the  Arcbipebgo,  between  Greece 
and  Am,  as  ftr  as  the  Hellespont,  re- 
eemd  the  name  of  the  JEgean  $uu  (See 
ne$eui,) 

JRmfiJL,n€fw  fiireiA,  or  Eoina  ;  a  Gre- 
cian iriand  in  the  Saroiire  gul(  about  30 
mUes  in  drcumference.  In  ancienttimes, 
it  eonstitnfeed  an  indep^ident  stale,  and 
was  rich  and  flourishing  by  reason  of  its 
eommeree.  The  Greeks  had  a  common 
lenmle  in  it,  dedkated  to  Jupiter.  The 
'-'  of  diis  island   was  called   also 


ftfiBTAir  Sytlb  and  Monumxnts 
er  AftT.  An  association  of  English  and 
Gemui  artists  and  lovers  of  the  arts  was 
fbimed  in  1611,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  an  architectural  survey  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  at  -^gi-* 
na,  ip^ich  is  one  of  the  most  beautmil 
remains  of  the  Doric  architecture.  A 
sketch  of  tiiis  temj^e  may  be  flrand  in 
the  Engliflh  Joumal  of  Science,  and  in 
his^  a  periodical  edited  by  Oken,  in  Ger- 
manv.  This  undertaking  was  amply  ra- 
waraed  by  a  fine  collection  of  valuable 
sculpture,  ^^ich  once  adorned  the  east- 
ern and  western  finonts  of  that  noMe  edi- 
fice. It  was  purchased  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  in  18151,  and  the  defident  pans 
restored  by  TliorwaMson.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  association  received  a  cast  of 


k  carefidly  executed  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
These  wooks  are  valuable  as  fidthfiil  imi- 
tations of  nature,  and  for  the  liffht  whidi 
thi^  shed  over  one  of  the  danest  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  art  They  &ow 
that  the  iEginetan  style  of  art  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  Attic.  Pausanias  calls 
SmUia  the  Dndalua  of  JBgina,  assures  us 
that  he  waa  the  contemporary  of  Onda- 
luB,  and  ascribes  therefiire  to  the  iEgine- 
tan  style  equal  antiqu^  and  indeprad- 
ence  with  the  Attia  llie  language  and 
manners  of  iEgina  were  Doric ;  and  its 
sculpture  has  a  Doric  character,  as  dis- 
tinct firom  the  Attic  (which  was  original- 
ly lonic^  as  Doric  poetry  and  architect- 
ure. Tne  characteristic  pecultari]^  and 
aim  of  the  JSginetan  style  is  the  raithfiil 
and  exact  imitation  of  nature,  carried  even 
to  deception.  Attic  art  was  a  daughter  of 
the.£{|^ptian,and  a  striving  afterthe  ideal 
is  perceptible  in  beifa.  To  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  primitive  art,  we  must  distinauish 
between  the  J^iyptian,  ancient  Attic, 
iEginetan  and  Etrurian  styles.  Rude- 
ness, stiffiiess  and  meagemess  bek»i(r  to 
tile  firat  attranpts  in  every  art  In  otner 
respects^  they  difler  from  one  another,  al- 
though, at  a  later  period,  they  exendse  a 
mutual  influence.  The  perfection  of  art 
in  Phidias  has  hitherto  appeared  almost  a 
miracle ;  but  we  now  tMMnprehend  how 
the  .^Eiginetan  school,  imitating  nature 
with  almost  perfect  exactness,  pomted  out 
tiie  way  to  the  ancient  Attic,  teaching  it 
to  rnie  from  the  abstract  to  the  living, 
fit>m  the  conventional  to  the  natural 
Thus  We  find  the  long-desired  link  of 
connexiott  between  the  ancient  severe 
and  beautiful  styles.  Since  the  creations 
of  Phidias^  tiie  traces  of  the  proper  iGgi- 
netan  style-  have  disappeared.  There 
was  subsequendy,  therefore,  only  one 
perfect  s^e  of  wt.  which  spread  over 
all  Greece;  and  ,Sgmetan  became  the 
name  for  primitive  sculpture.  Smilis 
was  the  father  and  fiMmder  of  the  .^Bgi- 
netan  style  of  art ;  next  to  him  came  Cal- 
lon,  who  Hved  between  the  60th  and  70th 
Olympiads  (540^^500  B.  C.)  About  tiie 
time  of  Phidias,  there  lived  the  foDowing 
masters,  femous  in  this  style:  Anaxago- 
ras^  who  made  the  Jupiter  which  was 
pteced  in  dympia  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  ail  the  Greeks,  who  fe«ight  victo- 
riously at  Platsea,  B.  C.  379;  Simon,  the 
maker  of  the  consecrated  offisring  of  a 
certain  Phormis  at  Oiympia;  and  Glau- 
cias  and  Onatas,  who  flouririied  in  the 
78th  Olympiad.  The  iEginetan  figures 
now  exhibited  at  Munich  are  17.  They 
may  be  divided  into  4  dasses:  1.  upright, 
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clothed,  and  female;  2.  advandng  or 
fighting  combatants;  3.  kneeling,  or 
archers;  4.  lying,  or  wounded.  The 
largest  of  these  figures  is  Minerva*  She 
is  a  little  above  the  humpB  size ;  all  the 
othen  are  rather  below  this  measure. 
If  we  consider  the  style  of  these  worics, 
there  prsvails  in  every  jpart  of  the  bodies, 
the  head  excepted,  a  mmute  imitation  of 
nature,  without  the  least  traces  of  the 
ideal.  Still  the  imitation  is  neither  poor 
nor  ofiennve  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  a 
good  copv  of  beautiful  nature,  with  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  bones  and 
muscles.  With  respect  to  proportion, 
these  figures  are  slender,  rather  small  at 
the  hijps,  and  the  legs  remarkably  long. 
There  is  much  life  in  the  attitudes,  thou^ 
they  are  not  altogether  &ee  fit>m  a  certam 
stimiefls,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
paintinjzs  of  Giotto,  Masaccio,  Perugino, 
&c.  The  heads  seem  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  epoch  of  art;  the  eyes  project, 
and  are  lengthened  somewhat  in  the  Chi? 
nese  fiishion ;  the  mouth  has  prominent . 
lips,  with  well  marked  edges ;  Uie  comers 
in  some  are  turned  up;  the  nose  is 
rather  small ;  the  ears  mushed  with  the 
greatest  care;  the  chin  is  fiill,  and  gen- 
erally too  large.  They  all  look  alike,  and 
exhibit  not  the  lightest  expresuon  of 
passion;  between  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, gods  and  men,  there  is  not  the 
least  difi^nce.  The  appearance  of  the 
hair  is  not  natural,  but  aim  and  conven- 
tionaL  The  arms  are  rather  short;  the 
hands  naturml  to  deception ;  not  a  wrinkle 
of  the  skin  is  fbi^tten.  The  legs  are 
well  shaped ;  the  knees  masterly ;  the  feet 
elegant ;  and  the  toes,  which  are  rather 
too  long,  run  out  parallel.  The  drapery 
is  close  to  the  body,  ^th  folds  artificially 
arranged.  Thoush  the  style  is  hard,  the 
execution  is  tasteml  and  elaborate.  They 
were  apparently  made  at  the  same  time, 
but  not  by  the  same  artist.  No  one  of 
them  has  any  support,  and  ihej  are 
equalW  finished  on  all  sides.  The  num- 
ber of'^  figures  originally  amounted  to  90 
at  least.  They  were  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged on  both  fironu  of  the  temple.  The 
Minerva  stood  in  the  middle,  the  g^An^iing 
warriors  next,  then  the  archers,  and  the 
lying  figures  last.  The  temple  was  not 
intentionally  destroyed,  but  was  probably 
thrown  dov^n  by  an  earthquake.  Since 
iEacus  erected  this  temi^e  to  Jupiter 
Panhellenius,  it  is  probable  that  the 
figures  represent  the  battles  of  the  iEa- 
aide,  under  the  protection  of  Minerva. 
The  two  contests  in  which  the  JEa/adm 
distinguished  themselves  most  glorioualy 


were  the  Trojan  war  and  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis :  in  the  latter,  the  images  of 
the  iEacids  of  Homer,  Aiax  and  Tela- 
mon,  were  displayed,  and  regarded  m 
supematuial  protectors.  According  to 
another  opinion,  die  group  of  the  eastern 
fit>nt  represented  the  contest  around  the 
body  ofLaomedon,  king  of  Troy ;  and  the 
one  on  the  western,  that  around  the  body 
of  Patroclus.  The  figures  should  prol>- 
abiy  be  assigned  to  a  period  between  the 
60th  and  80th  01ympiad&  Kndar  calb 
iEgina  the  ^well-fortified  seat  of  the 
iGadd®^"  probably  referring  to  these 
images,  for  no  one  of  the  sons  of  i£aeu8 
then  remained  in  the  eountry.  The 
marble  of  which  they  are  wroasfat  is 
Parian,  of  the  kind  usually  cailecl  Grt- 
chdto*  The  colors  perceptible  here  and 
there  on  the  figures  are  venmlion  and 
azure.  All  the  decorations  and  foliage 
of  the  temple,  which  are  generally  carv^ 
virere  painted.  Tbe  niches  of  the  finonts 
in  which  these  figures  stood  were  azure, 
the  partitions  red,  the  fbliase  green  and 
yellow,  and  even  the  marble  tiles  were 
painted  with  a  kind  of  flower.  Wecarmot 
call  this  system  of  painting  barbarous ;  we 
find  it  even  on  toe  PartherKm.  Winc- 
kelmarm  was  the  first  who  conjectured  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  school  of  art  ia 
.^Bgina,  finm  the  accounts  of  Pausanias. 

BOdufefiU  harauagegAmf  ttnd  mU  kuntt- 
gesekiddHdiaiu  JSnmeriunigeH  btgieikt 
von  SckeOing,  1817:  Wagner^M  BepSrt  m 
theJEgmdanRBTMmsofAii^SLc.)  Sub* 
sequently,  K.  Otfi*.  Miilier,  in  his  learned 
and  acute  work,  JEginaHconan  Liber^ 
Leipsic,  1890,  attempted  to  determjne 
their  relation  to  the  other  moiiumeBts 
still  extant;  and  Thmsch  to  investiipte 
their  mythological  signification.  Agamat 
the  idea  of  a  peculiar  JBginetan  stvle  of 
art,  deduced  nt>m  these  marbles,  Henry 
Meyer  wrote  in  G6the%  Kvnti  und  Mer^ 
tikum,  3  Bd.  1.  H^^  and  opposed  the 
derivation  of  Grecian  sculpture  fit>m  the 
Egyptian  as  strenuously  as  Wmckehnann 
a^ocatedit 
iCUHNHARn.  (See  Eannkard) 
iEeis;  the  shield  of  Jupiter^  who  i» 
called  by  Homer  the  JEgts-hearer.  It 
derives  its  name  fit>m  the  me-goat  ^gis, 
which  suckled  the  god  in  Crete,  and  with 
the  skin  of  which  the  shield  was  covered. 
Also  the  ^ield  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  m 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of 
Medusa.  Sometimes  the  cuirass  of  Me- 
dusa is  thus  called.  In  a  figurative  sense, 
M.  denotes  protection. 
iEoisTHua.    (See  .^i^amemnon.) 
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Mltkic;  fljrchbishop  of  Cantertmry 
in  the  10th  centunr.  He  compoeed  a 
Latin  Saxon  vocaoulaiy,  which  was 
printed  by  Somner,  under  the  tide  of  a 
Giasaary^  Oxon.  1659.  M.  translated 
also  most  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  canons  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  clergy,  which  are  inserted  in 
Bpelman's  Counctls.  He  frequently  as- 
sisted htf  country  in  a  spirited  renstance 
of  the  Danish  invaders,  and  died  hjgfaly 
venerated,  Nov.  1005. 

i£i.iAin7s  Claudius;  a  Greek  author 
who  lived  at  Pnoneste,  about  A.  D. 
291.  He  was  a  learned  sophist,  and  has 
left  two  woiics,  compiled  in  a  pretty  good 
style — a  collection  of  stories  and  anec- 
dotes, and  a  natural  history  of  animals. 
Of  the  first  work,  one  of  the  best  critical 
editions  was  published  by  Gronovius,  at 
Leyden,  1731, 2  vols.  4to.  Later  editions 
have  been  published  by  Kfihn,  Leipsic, 
1780,  andOoray,  Paris^  1805. 

iEvii<ivs,Paulus,  sumamed  Maeedoni- 
€U8 ;  a,  noble  Roman  of  the  ancient  fiunily 
of  the  ^milii.  He  conquered  Perseus, 
king  of  Maeedon,  and  on  this  occasion 
obtained  a  triumph,  A.  U.  C.  586 ;  B.  C. 
168.  During  the  triumph,  two  of  his 
sons  died.  He  bore  tlie  loss  like  a 
hero,  and  thanked  the  gods  that  they  had 
chosen  them  lor  victims,  to  avert  bad  for- 
tune fit>m  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
lather  of  the  renowned  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger.  His  father,  a  brave  general 
in  the  sec<md  Punic  war,  comman&d  and 
was  slain  at  tiie  battle  of  Cannie,  B.  C. 
2I6l 

^N£AS  ;  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among  the 
heroes  of  Troy.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
JBneid,in  which  his  life  is  thus  described: 
In  the  niffht  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks,  Hector  warned  him  in  a  dream 
to  fly  with  the  images  of  his  gods.  M. 
rushed,  notwithstairaing  this  warning,  to 
the  fight,  but  fought  in  vain.  After  Pri- 
am was  slain,  he  returned,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  mother,  to  his  home,  and 
carried  off  his  &ther,  his  child  and  his 
household  cods ;  but  lost  his  wife,  Creusa, 
in  the  oonftunon  of  his  flight.  With  20 
vessels,  he  sailed  for  Thrace,  where  he 
becan  to  build  the  city  iEnos,  but,  terri- 
fied by  a  miracle,  abandoned  the  attempt 
From  thence  he  went  to  Delos  to  consult 
tlie  oracle.  Misunderstanding  its  reply, 
he  went  to  Crete,  fit>m  which  he  was 
driven  by  a  pestilence.  Thence  he  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  promontoiy  of 
Aetium,  where  he  celebrated  games  in 
honor  of  Apollo.  In  Epims  he  found 
7* 


Helenus  and  Andromache.  Thence  he 
sailed  by  Italy,  passed  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina, and  circumnavigated  Sicily  to  cape 
Drepanum  on  the  western  coast,  when; 
Ancniaes  died.  A  tempest  drove  him  oti 
the  shore  of  Afiica,  where  Dido  received 
hinl  kindly  in  Carthage,  and  desired  to 
detain  and  many  him.  Jupiter,  however, 
mindful  of  the  fotes,  sent  Mercury  to  JE. 
and  commanded  him  to  sail  for  Italy. 
Whilst  the  deserted  Dido  ended  her  life 
on  the  funeral  pile,  iEneas  set  sail  witii 
his  companions,  and  was  cast  bv  a  storm 
on  the  shore  of  Sicily,  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Trojan  fiiend  Acestes,  where  he 
celebrated  funeral  jrames  in  honor  of  his 
deceased  father.  The  wives  of  his  com- 
panicMis,  wearv  of  a  seaforing  life,  and 
mstigated  by  Juno,  set  firs  to  the  ships, 
on  which  he  resolved  to  depart,  leaving 
behind  the  women  and  the  sick.  In  this 
resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  Anchises, 
who  admonished  him  in  a  dream  to  de- 
scend, by  the  aid  of  the  sibyl,  into  the 
infernal  regions,  after  his  arrival  in  Italy. 
He  built  the  ci^  Acesta,  and  then  sailed 
for  Italy,  where  he  found  the  sibyl,  near 
CumsB,  who  foretold  his  destiny,  and  aid- 
ed his  descent  into  the  lower  world.  On 
his  return,  he  embariied  again,  and 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river 
Tiber,  in  the  country  of  the  Laurentian 
kin{^  Latinus.  His  daughter,  Lavinia,  was 
destined  by  an  oracle  to  a  stranger,  but 
promised  by  her  mother,  Amata,  to  Tur- 
nus,kingoftheRutuli.  This  occasioned  a 
war,  after  the  termination  of  which,  JE. 
married  Lavinia.  Thus  Virgil  reltites  the 
history  of  .£neas  in  his^^Sneid,  deviating 
in  many  particulars  fit>m  historical  truth. 
His  son  by  Lavinia,  iEneas  Sylvius,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Albalonga, 
and  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  By  his  first  wife, 
he  had  a  son,  Ascanius,  who  built  Alba- 
longa, from  whose  son,  lulus,  the  Romans 
derived  the  Julian  family.  For  the  dif- 
ferent traditions  respectmg  iEneas,  and 
the  probability  of  their  late  introduction 
among  the  Romans,  see  Niebnhr's  Roman 
Histoiy,  chapter  entitled  Mneoi  and  the 
Trmcauin  Latiunu 

iUHEiD.    (See  VirgiL) 

iGNESiDEMUs ;  a  sceptical  philosoi^er, 
bom  at  Gnoesus,  who  flourished  a  litde 
later  than  Cicero,  and  taught  scepticism, 
in  Alexandria,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
had  been  done  before.  He  placed  truth 
in  the  general  agreement  of  men  as  to 
the  impressions  produced  by  external 
objeda. 

MtdQUA;   a    propositionput  in  ob- 

.yu^ouoyGToogle 
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ecure,  ambiguous,  and  generally  contra- 
dictoiy  terms,  to  puzzle  or  exercise  the 
wit  in  finding  out  its  meaning ;  or  an  ob- 
scure discourse  covering  some  common 
and  well  known  thine  under  remote  and 
uncommon  terms.  Many  distinguished 
poets  have  written  cenigmas  ui  verse.  In 
the  East,  they  Jiave  been  in  vogue,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Every  na- 
tion has  shown  a  fondness  for  them  in 
the  infancy  of  its  cultivation.  A  ^at 
mn  of  the  Egyptian  learning  is  said  to 
have  been  comprised  in  senigmas.  In 
these,  too,  the  ancient  oracles  often 
ispoke.  But  the  symbols  of  the  ancient 
rehgions  should  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
be  confounded  with  tenigmas.  (See 
HUroghfphics.)  They  were  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews. 

iEoLiAN  Harp,  or  i£oLus'  Harp,  was 
inti^uced  into  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  generally  a  simple 
box  of  thin,  fibrous  wo^  (oflcn  of  deal], 
to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  fme 
catgut  strings,  sometimes  as  many  as  15, 
of  equal  size  and  length,  and  consequent- 
ly unisons,  stretched  on  low  bridges  at 
each  end.  Its  length  is  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  size  of  the  window  or 
other  aperture  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  placed ;  its  widtli  is  about  five  or  six 
inches,  its  depth  two  or  three.  It  must 
be  placed  with  the  strings  uppermost, 
under  which  is  a  circular  opcnmg  in  tlie 
centre  as  in  the  belly  of  the  giiitar.  When 
the  wind  blows  athwart  the  strings,  it 
produces  the  effect  of  a  choir  of  music 
in  the  air,  sweetly  mingling  all  the  har- 
monic notes,  and  swelling  or  diminishing 
the  sounds  according  to  tlie  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  blast.  A  more  recent 
^ohan  harp,  invented  by  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite,  has  no  sounding-board,  but  con- 
sists merely  of  a  number  of  strings  ex- 
tended between  two  deal  boanls.  The 
invention  of  the  iEolian  harp  has  been 
eeneraliy  ascribed  to  fajher  Kircher,  but 
tlie  fact  is,  that  it  was  known  and  used  at 
a  much  earUer  date  in  the  East,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  has  proved  (Dissertation  on 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  East). 

i£oLiAN8 ;  a  Greek  tribie  in  Thessaly, 
who  took  their  name  from  i£olus,  son  of 
Hellen,and  grandson  of  Deucalion,  spread 
themselves  there,  and  estabhshed  several 
small  8tate&  A  portion  of  them  went  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  ancient  Troas,  ^ving  the  territory  the 
name  of  JEoUs.  Wmle  united  in  a  confed- 
eracy, which  held  its  yeariy  meetings,  with 
much  solemnly,  at  Cuma,  they  long  con- 
tinued firee ;  afterwards,  they  came  under 


the  dominion  of  the  Lrdians,  then  of  the 
Persians.  After  they  had  thrown  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  with  the  help  of  Athens,  they 
were  again  subdued  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
and,  as  the  Greeks  had  afforded  them  re- 
peated aid,  the  famous  Persian  war  arose, 
B.C.500.  They  regamed  their  liberty,  but 
once  more  came  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, and  so  remained  till  the  time  of 
Alexander ;  and  at  length,  after  they  had 
been  freed  by  the  Ronums  firom  the  voke 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  this  portion  of  his  vast  em 
pire,  they  were  totally  subdued  by  Sylla, 
because  they  had  assisted  Mitbridates. 
Their  language,  the  iEohan  dialect,  was  ' 
one  of  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the 
Greek;  their  country  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world ;  agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  cattle  were  Uieir  chief  occupa- 
tions. 

i£oi.iPiLE ;  a  spherical  vessel  of  metal, 
with  a  pipe  of  small  aperture,  tlirouffh 
which  the  vq>or  of  heated  water  in  the 
ball  passes  out  with  considerable  noise. 
The  ancient  philosophers  thought  to  ex- 
plain by  this  experiment  the  origin  of  the 
winds.  In  Italy,  it  is  said  that  the  aeoli- 
pile  is  used  to  remedy  snK>ky  chimney& 

iEoLUS  ;  in  Homer,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
tas,  and  kins  of  the  island  Lipara,  to  the 
nortli  of  Sicuy.  He  is  described  as  pious 
and  just,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  the 
inventor  of  sails;  having,  moreover,  fore- 
told tlie  course  of  the  wmds,  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, he  was  said  to  have  the  power  of 
directing  tlieir  course.  His  history  was 
aftenvanis  still  more  embellished  with 
fiction ;  the  poets  made  him  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter or  Neptune,  and  god  of  the  winds. 
He  is  represented  as  an  oki  man,  with  a 
lon^  beard,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
sitting  on  a  rock,  or  smiting  the  rock  with 
his  sceptre,  at  which  signal  the  winds 
rush  out  He  is  represented,  also,  stand- 
ing in  a  grotto  with  a  muscle  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  pair  of  bellows  under  his 
feet. 

JEka  is  used  synonymously  with 
epoch,  or  epochoy  for  a  fixed  point  of  time, 
from  which  any  computation  of  it  is 
made.  Mra  is  more  correctly  the  range 
or  circuit  of  years  within  certain  points 
of  time,  and  an  epoch  is  one  of  those 
points  itself.  The  word  fxra  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  abridge- 
ment, or  initial  letters,  of  Annas  EratM- 
^itfK,  A.ER.A.,  a  mode  of  computing 
time  in  Spain  fix>m  the  year  of  the  con- 
quest of  that  countiy  by  the  Romans; 
and  VosaiuB  &vor8  this  opinion.    Varioua 
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mns  bayc  been  given  by  chronologists 
as  aids  in  historical  research ;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  all  the  Christian  world 
agreed  to  compute  time  by  the  Christian 
aera.  Mariana  says  that  the  Spanish  aera 
ceased  in  the  year  of  Christ  1^83,  under 
John  I9  idng  of  Castile.  It  continued  to  be 
used  somewhat  longer  in  Poitugal.  We 
must  subtract  38  from  the  number  of  a 
Tear  of  the  Spanish  eera  to  get  that  of  the 
Christian.  The  Mahometan  sera  begins 
with  the  flight  of  the  prophet,  16th  July, 
G22.  This  is  called  the  Hegira  (q.  v.) 
The  ancient  Roman  sera  began  with  the 
building  of  the  city,  750  before  Christ. 
The  Jewish  aera  begins  with  the  creation. 

AuiAL  Pebspective  ;  that  branch  of 
the  science  of  perspective,  which  treats 
of  the  relative  duninution  of  the  colors  of 
bodies  in  proportion  to  tlieir  distance  from 
the  eye. 

AeaiAffs ;  the  followers  of  Afirius,  an 
Arian  monk  and  schismatic,  who  was 
exiled  from  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  because 
be  denied  the  difference  between  the  of- 
ficial power  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter, 
pnmounced  prayers  and  offerings  in  be- 
half of  the  dead  to  be  ineffectual  and  in- 
jurious, rejected  the  ordinance  of  fast- 
ing, and  declared  the  practice  prevailing 
am<»g  Christians,  of  sacrificing  a  lamb  on 
the  passover,  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  their  religion.  Though  guilty,  in  fact, 
only  of  opposing  the  abuses  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  the  corruptions  of  supersti- 
tion, the  Adrians  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
Protestants  were  accused  of  ACrianism 
by  the  Catholics,  because  they  maintained 
propositions  of  a  similar  character. 

Aerodt:camics  ;  a  branch  of  aCrologj', 
or  the  higher  mechanics,  which  treats  of 
the  powers  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids. 
Aerodynamics  arc  oflen  explained  in  con- 
nexion tiith  hydrodynamics,  a  branch  of 
hydrology.    (See  Jmchardcs.) 

Aerolites  ;  stones  or  masses  that  de- 
scend fi*oni  the  air.  (See  Meteoric  Stones.) 

Aeronautics  ;  the  art  of  sailing  in  or 
navigating  the  air.  The  idea  of  inventing 
a  machine,  which  should  enable  us  to  rise 
into  the  air,  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
human  mind  even  in  ancient  tunes,  but 
was  never  realized  till  the  last  century. 
Henn^  Cavendish,  having  discovered, 
about  1766,  the  creat  levity  of  inflam- 
mable air  or  hydrogen  gas.  Dr.  Black, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  led  to  the  idea  that  a 
thin  bladder,  filled  with  this  gas,  must 
ascend  into  the  air.  Cavallo  mode  the 
requisite  experiments  in  1782,  and  found 
th^  a  bladder  was  too  heavy,  and  paper 


not  air  tight.  Soap  bubbles,  on  tlic  con- 
trarj',  which  he  filled  with  inflommahK^ 
air,  rose  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  when? 
they  bursL — ^In  the  same  year,  the  broth- 
ers Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier  con- 
structed a  machine  wnich  ascended  bv  its 
own  power.  In  Nov.  1782,  the  elder 
Montgolfier  succeeded,  at  Avignon,  in 
causing  a  large  bag  of  fine  silk,  in  tho 
shape  of  a  parallelopiped,  and  containing 
40  cubic  feet,  to  mount  rapidly  upwardi^ 
to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber,  ana  after- 
wards, m  a  gwlen.  to  the  height  of  3G  feet, 
by  heating  it  in  tne  inside  with  bumir.g 
paper.  The  two  brothers  soon  after- 
wards repeated  the  experiment  at  Amiu- 
nay,  where  the  parallelopiped  ascended 
in  the  ojHin  air  70  feet.  A  larger  nia- 
cliine,  containing  650  cubic  feet,  rose 
with  equal  success. — They  now  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale, 
and  prepared  a  machine  of  linen,  hned 
with  paper,  which  was  117  feet  in  circum- 
ference, weighed  430  pounds,  and  car- 
ried more  than  400  pounds  of  ballast. 
This  they  sent  up,  June  5, 1783,  at  Annu- 
nay.  It  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  a  height 
of  6000  feet,  and  fell  7668  feet  firom  the 
place  of  ascension.  The  method  used  to 
cause  it  to  ascend  was,  to  kindle  a  straw 
fire  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
in  which  they  threw,  fix)m  time  to  time, 
chopped  wool.  But,  though  the  desired 
effect  was  produced,  they  had  no  clear 
nor  correct  idea  of  the  cause.  They  did 
not  attribute  the  ascension  of  the  vessel 
to  the  rai-e&ction  of  the  air  enclosed  in 
it  by  the  operation  of  the  heat,  but  to  a 
peculiar  gas,  which  they  supposed  to  1m; 
developed  by  the  burning  of  the  straw 
and  wool.  The  error  of  this  opinion 
was  not  discovered  till  a  later  period. — 
These  experiments  roused  tlie  attention 
of  all  the  philosophers  of  Paris.  It  oc- 
curred to  some  of  them,  that  the  same 
effect  might  be  produced  by  inflammable 
air.  M.  Charles,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  filled  a  ball  of  lutestring,  12 
feet  hi  diameter,  and  coated  with  a  varnish 
of  gum-elastic,  with  such  gas.  It  weighed 
25  pounds,  rose  3123  feet  m  two  minutes, 
disappeared  in  the  clouds,  and  descended 
to  the  earth,  after  three  quartere  of  an 
hour,  at  the  village  of  Gonesse,  about  15 
miles  from  Paris. — ^Thus'  we  see  two 
original  kinds  of  balloons;  those  filled 
with  heated  air,  and  those  filled  with  m- 
flammable  air. — ^Meantime,  Montgolfier 
had  ^ne  to  Paris,  and  found  an  assistant 
ui  Pdatre  de  Rozier,  the  superintendent 
of  the  royal  museum.  They  completed, 
together,  in  Oct.  1783,  a  new  nuichine, 
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74  feet  !n  height  and  48  iu  breadth,  in 
which  Rozier  ventured  for  the  fint  time 
to  ascend,  though  only  50  feet.  The  bal- 
loon was  fix)m  caution  festened  by  cords, 
and  soon  drawn  down.  Eventually,  the 
machine,  being  suffered  to  move  rreely, 
took  an  oblique  course,  and  at  length 
simk  down  gradually  about  100  feet  from 
its  Btartinff  place. — By  this  the  world  was 
convinced  that  a  balloon  might,  with  prop- 
er management,  carry  a  man  througn  the 
air;  and  the  first  aerial  expedition  was 
determined  on.  Nov.  21,  1783,  Pilatre 
dc  Rozier  and  the  marauis  d'  Ariandes 
ascended  from  the  castle  la  Muette,  in  the 
presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude, 
yvith  a  machine  containing  6000  cubic 
feet.  The  balloon,  after  having  attained 
a  considerable  heLrht,  came  down,  in  25 
minutes,  about  9000  yards  from  la  Muette. 
But  the  darinff  aeronauts  had  been  ex- 
posed to  considerable  danger.  The  bal- 
loon was  affitated  very  violently  several 
times ;  the  fire  had  burnt  holes  in  it ;  the 
place  on  which  they  stood  was  injured, 
and  some  cords  broken.  They  perceived 
that  it  was  necessary  to  descend  vrithout 
delay ;  but  when  they  were  on  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  earth,  new  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  weak  coal  fire 
no  longer  supported  the  linen  balloon, 
the  whole  of  which  fell  into  the  flame. 
Rozier,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
descending,  just  escaped  being  burnt. — ^M. 
diaries,  "mko  had  joined  witli  M.  Robert, 
soon  after  informed  the  pubhc  that  they 
would  ascend  in  a  balloon  filled  with  in- 
fianmmble  air.  To  definy  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  10,000  livrcs,  he  opened 
a  subscription.  The  balloon  was  ^heri- 
cal,  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted  of 
silk  coated  with  a  varnish  of  gum-elastic. 
The  car  for  the  aeronauts  was  attached  to 
several  cords,  which  were  fastened  to  a 
net,  drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
iMilloon.  A  valve  was  constructed  above, 
which  could  be  opened  fit>m  the  car,  by 
means  of  cords,  and  shut  by  a  spring. 
This  served  to  aftbrd  an  outlet  to  the  in- 
flammable air,  if  they  wished  to  descend, 
or  ^und  it  necessary  to  diminish  it.  The 
filling  lasted  several  days ;  and,  Dec.  1, 
the  voyage  was  conunenced  firom  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.    The  balloon 

2uickly  rose  to  a  height  of  1800  feet,  and 
isappeared  firom  the  eves  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  aeronauts  diligently  observed 
the  barometer,  which  never  stood  at  less 
than  26^,  threw  out  gradually  the  baUast 
they  had  taken  in  to  keep  the  balloon 
steady,  and  descended  safely  at  Nesle. 
But  as  soon  as  Robert  stepp^  out,  and  it 


was  thus  lightened  of  190  pounds,  it  rose 
again  with  great  rapidity  about  9000  feet. 
It  expanded  itself  with  such  force,  that  it 
must  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  not 
Charles,  with  much  presence  of  mind, 
opened  the  valve  to  accommodate  the 
quantity  of  gas  to  the  rarity  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  After  the  lapee 
of  half  an  hour,  the  balloon  sunk  down 
on  a  plain,  about  three  miles  fit)m  the 
place  of  its  second  ascent — ^These  suc- 
cessful aerial  voyages  were  soon  followed 
by  others.  Blaucnard  had  already  as- 
cended several  times,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  channel  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  is  about  23  miles 
wide,  in  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable 
air.  He  succeeded  in  this  bold  attempt, 
Jan.  7, 1785,  accompanied  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman.  Dr.  Jeffries.  About  one 
o^clock,  they  left  the  English  coast,  and 
at  half  past  two,  were  on  the  French. 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  mentioned  befbre  as 
the  first  aeronaut,  attempted,  June  14, 
1785,  in  company  with  Mr.  Romain,  to 
pass  fi*om  the  French  to  the  English  side  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
advenmrers  lost  their  lives.  M.  de  Ro- 
zier had  on  this  occasion  united  the  two 
kinds  of  balloons ;  under  one,  filled  witJi 
inflammable  air,  which  did  not  alone 
possess  sufficient  elevadnff  power,  was  a 
second,  filled  by  means  of  a  coal  fire  un- 
der it  Rozier  had  chosen  this  combina- 
tion, hoping  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
both  kinds.  By  means  of  the  lower  bal- 
loon, he  intended  to  rise  and  sink  at 
Csure,  which  is  not  possible  with  in- 
mable  air;  for  a  balloon  filled  with 
tliis,  when  once  sunk  to  the  eartli,  cannot 
rise  again  with  the  same  wei^t,  without 
being  filled  anew ;  while,  on  the  contiar}', 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  fire  under 
a  balloon  filled  with  heated  air,  it  can  be 
made  to  rise  and  fidl  alternately.  But  this 
experiment  caused  the  death  of  the  projec- 
tors. Probably  the  coals,  which  were  only 
in  a  glowing  state  near  the  surface  of  tlie 
eround,  were  suddenly  kindled  to  a  light 
flame  as  the  balloon  rose,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  The  whole  machine  was  soon  in 
flames,  and  the  two  aeronauts  were  pre- 
cipitated from  on  high.  The  condition 
or  their  mangled  bodies  confirms  the  con- 
jecture that  they  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
Slosion  of  the  gas. — ^This  unhappy  acci- 
ent  did  not  deter  others ;  on  the  contm- 
ry,  the  experiments  were  by  degrees 
repeated  in  other  countries. — ^However 
important  this  invention  may  be,  it  has 
as  yet  led  to  no  considerable  results.  Its 
096  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  obser- 
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▼atkms  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmoe- 
pbere.  But  should  we  ever  learn  to 
fuide  the  balloon  at  will,  it  might,  per- 
bapB,  be  employed  for  purposes  of  which 
we  BOW  have  hardly  an  idea;  possibly 
the  plan  of  professor  Robertson  might  be 
aooomjpiiahed  by  the  construction  of  a 
giguinc  balloon,  which  would  enable  us 
to  perlbnii  an  aerial  circumnavigation  of 
the  earth.  During  the  French  revolution, 
an  a€ro6Catic  institution  was  founded  at 
Meudon,  not  fiir  from  Paris,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  corps  of  aeronauts,  vrith  the 
view  of  introducing  balloons  into  armies 
as  a  means  of  reconnoitring  the  encm^. 
But  this  use  of  balloons  was  soon  laid 
aside,  for,  like  eveiy  other,  it  must  be  at- 
tended with  great  uncertainty,  as  lonff 
aa  the  machine  has  to  obey  the  win<L 
Among  the  French,  Bbnchard  and  Gar- 
nerin  have  undertaken  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  aerial  voyages ;  among  the  Ger- 
1080%  professor  Jungius,  in  Berlin,  in 
1605  and  1806,  made  the  first.  Since 
thtf  time,  professor  Reichard  and  his 
wife  hove  become  known  by  their  aeri- 
al excmaiona.  Even  in  Constantinople, 
such  a  voyage  was  performed,  at  the  wish 
and  expense  of  the  sultan,  by  two  £ng- 
Kahmftn^  BaHly  and  Devij^e.  Blanchanl 
has  rendered  an  essentialservice  to  aero- 
nauts by  the  invention  of  the  parachute, 
which  diey  can  use,  in  case  of  necesnty, 
to  let  themselves  do¥m  without  danger. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  regu- 
late die  course  of  balloons,  by  means  of 
oaiB,  wings,  &C.,  but  hitherto  with  little 


AniosTATioir,  or  Aerostatics,  is  the 
science  of  wei^iing  air,  eithefr  by  itself 
or  with  other  substances.  Skice  the  in- 
vention of  the  balloon,  this  term  has  been 
aometiines  applied  to  the  art  of  managing 
balloona,  which  is  more  property  called 
aeremauHeSf  (q.  v.j 

iEscHiiTES ;  a  ramous  oratCMr  of  Athens ; 
bom  ^3,  died  333,  B.  C.  Bemf;  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  he  passed  his  youtli 
among  the  lower  classes,  witli  whom  he 
wandered  about,  partaking  in  their  amuse- 
ments, particulam  in  the  festivals  in  hon- 
or of  Bacchus.  £ncouniged  by  their  ap- 
plaose,  he  became  an  actor,  acquired  the 
right  of  citizenship,  encaged  in  pohtics, 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plato  and  Isocra^ 
tes,  and  soon  became  the  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom,  however,  he  did  not  equal 
in  power  and  energy,  although  he  was 
distinguislied  by  a  happy  choice  of  words, 
and  by  richness  and  perspicuity  of  ideas. 
He  gradually  lost  the  fiivor  of  the  people, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes  and  Samos,  where  he 


gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  tiU  his  death. 
Three  orations  and  twelve  letters  of  hid 
are  extant.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  Aldus,  Stephanus  and 
Reiske,  (3d  and  4th  vols.) 

iEscHiNEs,  the  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Athens,  who,  b}r  wav  of  distinction 
fit>m  the  preceding,  is  cafied  the  SocraHCf 
was  a  poor  discij^e  of  Socrates.  We 
possess  under  his  name  three  dialogues, 
"On  Vutue,"  "On  Riches,"  and  "On 
Death,"  which,  however,  are  not  allowed 
by  strict  critics  to  be  genuine.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  L  F.  Fischer,  Leipsic, 
178a 

iEscHTLUs ;  the  &ther  of  ancient  Greek 
tragedy ;  bom  in  the  3d  or  4th  year  of  the 
63d  Olympiad  (525  B.  C),  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  of  a  noble  fiunily.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  have  but  deficient 
and  uncertain  accounts.  He  fought  in 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  wit- 
nessed the  destniction  of  the  power  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  wrote  his  trage- 
dies under  the  proud  feeling  of  a  success- 
ful struffgle  for  liberty.  In  these  he  first 
raised  the  tragical  art  firom  the  rude  be- 
ginnings of  Thespis  to  a  dignified  char- 
acter, so  that  he  may  be  considered  as 
its  real  creator.  Tragedy  sprang  finom 
his  head  in  fixll  armor  (says  A.  W. 
Schlegel),  like  Pallas  fix)m  the  head  of 
Jupiter.  He  clothed  it  with  becoming 
dipiity,  and  gave  it  an  appropriate  place 
of  exhibition ;  he  invented  scenic  pomp, 
and  not  onlv  instructed  the  chorus  m 
sniffing  and  dancing,  but  appeared  him- 
self in  the  character  of  a  player.  He  first 
perfected  the  dialogue,  and  reduced  the 
lyrical  part  of  the  tragedy,  which  still, 
however,  occupies  too  much  qiace  in  lus 
plays.  His  characters  are  sketched  with 
a  few  bold  and  strong  features ;  his  plots 
are  extremely  simple,  but  grand.  His  art 
knew  nothing  of  mtrigues  and  develope- 
ments.  All  his  poetiy  reveals  a  lofty  and 
ardent  mind.  Not  ue  softer  emotions, 
but  terror  is  his  rulinff  characterisdc  He 
.  holds  up  the  head  orMedusa  to  the  over- 
awed spectators.  His  manner  of  treating 
fiite  is  terrible  in  the  extreme ;  in  all  its 
doomy  majesty  it  hovers  over  mortals. 
The  Cothurnus  of  iEschylus  is  of  an  iron 
weight ;  none  but  giant  figures  stride  in 
it.  It  appears  to  have  required  an  effort 
in  him  to  represent  mere  men.  He  deals 
commonly  with  gods,  especially  the  Ti- 
tans, those  elder  deities,  the  symbols  of 
the  dark  primitive  poweiB  of  nature,  long 
since  cast  down  to  Tartarus.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  grandeur  of  his  figures,  he 
endeavors  to  make  their  language  giganticL 
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Tbence  arise  hanh  expfeaalons,  overioad* 
ed  with  epithets,  ana  fiequently,  in  his 
chorus,  intricate  constructions  and  great 
ohseurity.  I|i  the  daring  grandeur  of  his 
images  and  expressionS|he  resemUee 
Dante  and  Shakspeare.  We  have  only 
7  of  his  tragedies  remaining :  their  wiiofe 
number  is  stated  to  have  been  70 ;  accord- 
ing to  some,  90 ;  but  amonff  these,  ac- 
cording  to  the  teslimonj  of  the  ancients, 
we  have  some  of  his  principal  works. 
They  are,  ''The  Prometheus  Vinctus," 
"The  Seven  before  Thebes,''  "The  Per- 
aians,"  "Agamemnon,"  "The  ChoCphone," 
"The  £umenides,''and"The  Suppliants." 
Disgusted  at  seeing  inferior  pieces  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  and  narticulariy  at  the 
victory  of  the  young  dophocles,  or,  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  more  probable  account, 
compelled  by  an  accusation  of  atheism, 
.^sehyhis*  left  his  native  countiy,  and 
went  to  Sidly,  where  b4  was  received 
with  peat  honors  by  king  Hiero,  and 
died  456  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  Lon- 
don, 1663  and  1664,  folio,  by  Stanley ; 
Haffue,  in  1745,  2  vols,  ^arto,  by  Paw ; 
and  Halle,  1809  to  1821, 5  vols.  SdeditioQ 
by  Schfttz.  Smcle  plays  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Brunck,  Hermiann,  Blomneld, 
and  othera. 

JBsctnuAPius ;  the  god  of  medicine. 
Some  writers  call  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Areinoe,  daughter  of  Leucippus;  others,  of 
AboIIo  and  Ck>ronis,  daughter  of  Phlecyas. 
There  are  also  different  accounts  of  the 
wonders  which  befell  his  inftncy.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother, 
suckled  by  a  goat,  fbund  by  shepherds,  and 
his  divine  nature  recognised  by  a  glittering 
halo  round  his  head :  according  to  oth- 
ers, Coronis  having  admitted  the  em- 
braces of  Ischys  as  well  as  those  of 
Apollo,  the  latter,  in  a  fit  of  anger  (or 
Diana  in  his  stead),  killed  Coronis,  but 
saved  the  child  firom  her  womb.  The 
last  opinion  was  the  most  common,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Pythian  oracle. 
Apollo  afterwards  brought  his  son  to  Chi- 
ron, who  instructed  him  in  medicine  and 
hunting.  In  the  former  he  acquired  a 
\u^  degree  of  skill,  so  as  to  surpass  even 
the  feme  of  his  teacher.  He  not  only 
prevented  the  death  of  the  living,  but 
even  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  Jupiter, 
however,  induced  by  the  complaints  of 
his  brother  Pluto,  slew  M,  wiUi  a  thun- 
derbolt Afler  his  death,  he  received  di- 
vine honors.  In  particular,  he  was  wor- 
^pped  at  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus, 
(see  Argolit)^  where  a  temple  with  a 
grove  was  dedicated  to  him.    From  the 


aeeurate  register  here  kept  of  the  most 
remaikable  diseases  and  their  remedies, 
the  greatest  physicians  ffatfaered  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  Thence  his  wor- 
ship spread  over  aU  Greece,  and  finally 
to  Bome.  After  the  plaj|ue  had  raged 
there  Ibr  three  years,  ambaasadors  were 
sent  to  iEscukmius  at  Epidaurus  by  the 
advice  of  the  Delphian  Apoflo.  They 
had  hardly  appeared  before  the  god, 
when  a  serpent  crept  fiiom  beneath  his 
image,  and  nastenea  directiy  to  the  Ro- 
man ship.  This  serpent,  which  wsiS 
thought  to  be  iEsculapius  himself^  was 
carried  with  mat  solemnity  to  Rome, 
upon  which  the  plague  (Abased.  JBscu> 
l^ius  had  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Poda- 
linus,  who  were  called  AadqfMa^  and 
during  the  Trojan  war  made  themselves 
famous  as  heroes  and  physicians.  Hks 
daughters  were  Hygeia,  laso,  Panacea 
and  iEgle,  the  first  of  whom  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  goddess  of  health.  Mkm  - 
lapius  is  represented  with  a  larce  beard, 
holding  a  knotty  stafiT,  round  which  was 
entwined  a  seipent,  the  symbol  of  con- 
valescence. Near  him  stands  the  cock, 
the  symbol  of  watchfhlness.  He  is  some- 
times crowned  with  the  laurel  of  Apollo. 
Sometimes  his  littie  son  Telesphonis  is 
represented  beside  bun,  with  a  cap  upon 
his  head,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak.  Some- 
times iEsculapius  is  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  serpent  only. 

M»oif ;  the  oMest  Greek  febulist.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Phiysia, 
and  a  slave,  tiU  he  was  set  fiee  by  nis 
last  owner.  He  hved  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He  inculcated 
rules  of  practical  morality,  drawn  ftotn 
the  habits  of  the  inferior  creation,  and 
thus  spread  his  fiune  throu^  Greece  and 
aU  the  neis^boring  coontries.  Croesus, 
king  of  Lyoua,  invited  iEsop  to  his  court, 
and  kept  him  always  about  his  person. 
Indeed,  he  was  never  absent,  except  dur- 
ing his  journeys  to  Greece,  Peisia  and 
Egypt  Crcesus  once  sent  him  to  Delphi 
to  Otter  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo ;  while  en- 
gaged in  this  embassy,  he  wrote  his  fable 
of  the  Floating  Log,  which  appeared  tenri- 
ble  at  a  distance,  mit  lost  its  terrors  when 
approached.  The  priests  of  Delphi,  a]>- 
plyinff  the  fable  to  themselves,  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  autiior,  and 
plunged  him  from  a  precipice.  Planu- 
des,  who  wrote  a  miserable  romance,  of 
which  he  makes  iEsop  the  hero,  describes 
him  as  excessively  deformed  and  disa- 
greeable in  his  appearance,  and  given  to 
stuttering ;  but  this  account  does  not  agree 
with  what  his  contemporaries  say  of  hiin. 
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The  fllorie0  related  of  iEsop,  even  bgr  the 
■Dcieiita^  are  not  entitled  to  csedit  A 
coUecdon  of  ftble^  made  by  Pbnndea, 
wfaicb  are  still  esctant  under  die  name  of 
the  Grecian  fibuliBt,  are  ascribed  to  him 
with  little  finrndation ;  their  origin  is  lost 
in  the  daikness  of  antiquity.  Of  the 
caify  editicMiS)  the  most  ▼aluaoie  are  those 
by  Heniy  Stephens,  Paris,  1546, 4to. ;  and 
(^  Hudson,  Oxford,  17ia  More  lately, 
they  have  been  published  from  the  man- 
useripc,  in  a  veiv  different  form,  by  De 
Furia,  2  Tote^  Fkunence,  1809,  and  JLeip- 
ac,  1810;  Coray,  Paris,  1810;  and 
Schneidtf,  Breslau,  1811.  These  ftbles 
have  bad  numberless  imitators. 

iEsoFVs,  Clodius,  a  celebrated  acton 
who  flouiished  about  the  670tb  year  of 
Eome.  He  vas  a  contemporary  oi  Ros- 
ciuBL  His  folly  in  ependjng  money  on 
expemiTe  dishes  made  him  as  conspicu- 
008  as  his  dramatic  talents.  He  is  said, 
at  one  entertainment,  to  have  bad  a  dish 
filled  with  flinang  and  speaking  birds, 
which  cost  £800.  When  acting,  he  en- 
tered into  his  part  to  such  a  d^;ree  as 
mmetiiiies  to  ne  seized  with  a  per&ct 
ecstasy.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report- 
ed of  liim,  that,  whilst  he  was  represent- , 
ii^  Atreiis,  deliberating  how  he  should ' 
revenge  himself  on  Thyestes,  he  was  so 
tniM^ifted  beyond  himself  that  he  smote 
with  his  truncheon  one  of  the  servants 
who  was  croBBing  the  stage,  and  killed 
hjra  on  die  spot 

AcsTHsncs  (fiom  the  Greek  alia&tiaif, 
^penepdon) ;  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  beautinil,  and  of  the  various  applicar 
tions  of  its  princii)les.  Baumgarten,  apro- 
feaeor  in  tne  universiQr  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  first  used  this  name,  and  in- 
tended to  designate  by  it  a  branch  of  phi- 
losophy, whi(»  should  establish  correct 
pfiociples  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the 
beantubL  Since  the  time  of  Baumgarten, 
this  wold  has  been  used  in  Germany, 
Fnmce,  and  Italy,  and  lias  lately  been 
cn^yed  by  some  Kngliah  writers.  For 
the  character  of  the  science,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  received,  see  PhSosophy. 

JRraxA ;  an  extremely  fine,  subtile  and 
dastic  fluid,  which  philosopherB  have  BOfh- 
posed  to  be  diffiised  throiufaout  the  uni- 
vene,  and  fay  means  of  which  they  have 
ezpUned  many  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
natnie.  It  is  mentioned  Inr  Aristotle.  Its 
mnarm  cannot  be  proved.  Newton  be- 
heved  in  it,  and  explains  by  it  the  C(mnexion 
«f  the  parts  of  a  body,  and  the  laws  of 
mvigr.  Euksrasserts  that  ether  is  afanost 
aa/XXMXX)  times  thuiner,  and  1,278  times 
more  elastic,  than  atmoapherie  ahr. 


Mtuek  ;  in  chemistry.    (See  Ether.) 

^Ethiopia.    (&e^  EUmofia.) 

iETHRA.    (See  Tkemu,) 

i£Tiu8 ;  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  Arianism,  bom  in  Syria,  flour- 
ished about  336,  and  his  followers  were 
caXM  JEtkuu, 

Mtwa.  (in  Italian,  monU  G^beUo);  the 
fiutnous  volcanic  mountain  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  not  &r  fi:om  Catania. 
This  mountain  rises  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  surfece  Of  the  sea;  Buf- 
fon  thinks,  2000  fathoms ;  Saussure  eives 
10,963  feet,  Spallanzani  11^,  and  sir 
G.  Shuckbui^h  10,954.  Its  drcumference 
at  the  base  is  180  miles.  On  its  sidesare 
77  cities,  towns  and  villages,  containing 
about  115,000  inhabitants.  From  Cata- 
nia to  the  summit  the  distance  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  must  pass  through 
three  distinct  climates — the  hoL  the  tem- 
perate and  the  firigid.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  mountain  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct r^ons,  called  the  fertile  region  (re- 
gione  cuUa)f  the  woody  region  (regime 
$ehoaa\  and  the  barren  re{pon.  (r^fKme 
de8€rtai  The  lowest  renon  extends 
throu^n  an  ascent  9f  fix>m  13  to  18  miles. 
The  city  of  Catania  and  several  villaf^es 
are  situated  in  the  first  zone,  which 
abounds  in  pastures,  orchards,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fiuit-trees.  Its  great  fertility 
is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  decomposition 
of  lava;  it  isperiiaps  owing,  in  part,  to 
ctiltivation.  llie  figs  and  firuits  in  gen- 
eral, in  this  region,  are  reckoned  the  miest 
in  Sicily.  The  lava  here  flovFs  from  a 
number  of  small  motmtains,  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  immense  decUvity  of 
^ma.  The  woody  region,  or  temperate 
zone,  extends  firom  8  to  10  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  towards  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  it  comprehends  a  surfece  of  about 
40  or  45  square  leagues,  and  forms  a  zone 
of  the  bri(^teet  green  all  round  the 
mountain,  exhibiting  a  i^easiiiff  contrast 
to  its  white  and  hoary  head.  U  is  called 
la  tegiome  sdvoaa^  because  it  abounds  in 
oaks,  beeches  and  firs.  The  soil  is  simi- 
hur  to  that  of  the  lower  region.  The  air 
here  is  cool  and  refireshing,  and  every 
breeze  is  loaded  vrith  a  Aousand  per- 
fumes, the  whole  ground  being  covered 
with  die  richest  aromatic  plants.  Many 
parts  of  this  region  are  the  most  detif^ht- 
fiil  spots  upon  earth,  and  have  mspired 
ancient  and  modem  poets  with  imaffes  of 
beauty  and  loveliness.  The  arumal  king- 
dom of  these  tvro  regions  ia  not  equal  m 
point  of  richness  to  the  vegetable.  The 
upper  or  barren  region  is  marked  oat  by  a 
circle  of  SDOW  and  ioe.    Itssurfeceis,for 
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the  mo8t  part^  flat,  and  t)ie  approacti  to  it 
is  indicated  by  the  decline  of  vegetation,  by 
uncovered  rocks  of  lava  and  heaps  of  sand, 
by  near  views  of  an  expanse  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  of  torrents  of  smoke  issuing  fit>m 
the  crater  of  tlie  mountain,  also  by  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  advancing  amidst 
streams  of  melted  snow,  sheets  of  ice,  and 
gusts  of  chiUing  winds.  The  curious 
traveller,  however,  thinks  himself  amply 
rewarded,  upon  gaining  the  sununit,  for 
the  peril  which  he  has  encountered.  The 
number  of  stars  se^ns  increased,  and 
their  light  appears  brighter  than  usual; 
the  lustre  of  the  milky  way  is  like  a  pure 
flame  that  shoots  across  the  heavens ;  and 
with  the  naked  eye  we  may  observe  clus- 
ters of  stars  totally  invisible  in  the  lower 
repopB.  The  scoriee,  of  which  the  moun- 
tarn  is  composed,  have  the  same  kind  of 
base,  containing  scliori  and  feldspar.  The 
first  eruption  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic account,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  last  eruption  took  place  in 
1819.  It  appears  veiy  probable  that  mount 
iEtna  is  exnausting  its  volcanic  powers, 
as  the  eruptions  of  modem  times  are  by 
no  means  so  fipequent  as  in  fonner  ages, 
nor  are  they  so  tremendous  in  their  ex- 
tent and  enects.  Before  the  Christian 
sra,  there  were  9  eruptions,  of  which 
those  m  477  and  121  B.  C.  are  the  most 
important:  after  Christ,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  those  in  1160,  1109, 1339, 1536, 
1537,  1669, 1698, 1763, 1787, 1793, 1803, 
1809, 1811, 1819.  Mount  iEtna  supplies 
Sicily  and  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  even 
Malta,  with  the  luxury  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  trade  in  these  articles  belongs  to  the 
bishop  of  Catania,  who,  as  it  is  stated, 
makes  flx)m  3000  to  4000  dollars  per  an- 
num by  it.  The  vegetation  of  the  woody 
region  is  exceedingly  luxuriant.  There 
is  one  chestnut  tree,  under  which  100 
horses  may  be  sheltered  against  the  sun ; 
it  therefore  is  called  dei  cento  cawdlu  (See 
DenmCs  Voyage  oiUoresque  en  SicQe^  vol. 
4.,  and  t^BexmuKr  von  HumboUWs  Per- 
wncd  ^anraOve.)  Since  1834,  Catania 
has  had  the  Oioenian  Academy  (so  called 
in  honor  of  the  chevalier  Giuseppe  Gioeni, 
author  of  a  LUohg^  Veaumana),  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  investigate  the  topogra- 
phy and  natural  history  of  i£tna. 

.^TOLiA ;  a  country  in  Greece,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  so 
called  from  iEtohis,  the  brother  of  Epeus, 
kinff  of  Elm,  who,  escaping  fit>m  Eha, 
mane  himself  master  of  this  ru^on.  An- 
cient iEtolia  was  separated  m>m  Acar- 
nania*  by  the  river  Acheldus,  and  extend- 
ed thenee  to  Calydon,  or  to  the  river 


Evenus.  On  the  south  lav  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  Thessaly  on  the  north.  Its 
extent  Irom  north  to  soutii  was  about  4^ 
miles,  and  from  cost  to  west  above  30. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  success- 
ful wars.  The  additions  were  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  JEUdia  JSpic- 
teios.  The  borders  of  iEtolia  on  the 
north  were  now  mount  (Eta  and  the  Atha- 
manes  in  Epirus.  Thermopylae,  Hera- 
clea,  and  a  ^reat  part  of  Thessaly  also 
belonged  to  it  On  the  east.  Dons  and 
the  coast  as  far  as  Naupactus  and  Eupa- 
lion  were  added  to  it  The  coimtzy  was 
rough  and  unfruitful,  but  strong  by  rea- 
son of  its  mountains.  According  to  Ile- 
rodotas  and  Aristotle,  lions  infesteid  JE.  in 
the  most  ancient  times.  The  original 
ancestors  of  the  iEtolians  were  Hellenes. 
Divided  into  small  tribes,  they  had  no 
principal  city ;  they  were  occupied  in 
huntinff  and  robbeir,  and  made  them- 
selves &ared  both  on  utnd  and  sea.  In  their 
state  of  independence,  they  preserved  for 
a  long  time  their  ancient  rudeness  of 
manners.  They  very  early  formed  the 
great  iEtolian  confederacy,  which  aasem- 
Bled  once  a  year  at  Therma,  but  first 
became  remarkable  in  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  league.  To  oppose  this  confed- 
eracy they  united  with  the  Romans ;  and 
afterwards  deserted  them,  on  perceiving 
that  their  fi^eedom  was  in  danger  fiom 
their  allies.  They  then  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Macedonians,  with  whom  they 
were  oblifed  at  hist  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  The  covemment  of  M,  was 
republican,  controlled  by  the  PanoUoUumf 
a  ^neral  council,  held  as  occasion  re- 
qmred.  XJvy  says  that  their  cavalry  was 
at  one  period  esteemed  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states. 

Affa  ;  a  weight  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Guinea,  equal  to  one  ounce. 

Affinitt;  in  chemistiy.  Wlien  two 
bodies  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  oflen,  without  the  sensible 
operation  of  any  extraneous  influences, 
combine  W  a  spontaneous  and  reciprocal 
action,  and  form  new  bodies  with  differ- 
ent properties ;  a  single  body,  modified 
by  the  action  of  the  natural  agents,  ca- 
loric, electricity,  &c  sometimes  produces 
the  same  results;  finally,  a  body  not  ap- 
parently acted  upon  by  other  bodies,  nor 
by  the  natural  agents,  sometimes  acouires 
new  properties,  and  assumes  new  KMrmsi 
These  changes  in  the  chemical  charaeter 
of  bodies  are  {Moduoed  by  a  forces  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  {0imiy 
Some  of  the  laws  or  modes  of  action  of 
this  force  are,  that  it  is  exerted  only  at 
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diBtaneea,  which  disdnguiahes 
H  ftwn  rramiation  (me  Jltbradwn)^  and 
between  heterogeneous  particles,  in  which 
it difiere  fiom  ciiytn(m{c{,  v.)  The jnroper- 
ties  of  the  rasuhing  compound  differ  es- 
sentnlly  fiom  its  component  partB,  as  a 
aah  is  fbrmed  by  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 
The  forms  of  the  elements  are  often 
changed,  and  the  change  is  attended  with 
remarkable  phenomena,  as  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  by  its  conversion  into 
gases,  the  sdidification  of  water  in  slak- 
ing lime,  &c.  One  of  the  most  important 
kwB  of  affinity  is,  that  one  body  has  not 
the  same  force  of  affinity  towards  all 
otheiB,  but  attracts  them  very  unequally, 
and  some  of  them  not  at  all.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  affinities  of  diffisrent  bodies 
is  of  great  use  to  the  chemist  in  effecting 
deoompoations.  Bernnann,  who  first,  in 
1775,  developed  the  meory  of  affinities, 
distrnguiBlies  three  cases  in  the  reciprocal 
actioa  of  two  bodie»— when  the^  are  both 
fiee,  which  he  calls  timpU  qffindu;  when 
one  of  them  is  already  in  connbination, 
ekdnt ;  and  when  both  are  combined  in 
different  compounds,  complex,  BerthoUet 
has  much  improved  the  theory  of  affini- 
ties. (See  BertholUi^s  StaHque  chimique, 
and  BerzeHus^  Theory  of  chemical  Propor- 
tions.) 

Affiihtt,  in  law,  is  that  degree  of 
connexion,  which  subsists  between  one 
of  two  married  persons  and  the  blood  re- 
lations of  the  other.  It  is  no  real  kindred. 
A  peraon  cannot,  by  legal  succession,  re- 
c^e  an  inheritance  from  a  relation  by 
affinity;  neither  does  it  extend  to  the 
nearest  reladous  of  husband  and  wife,  so 
as  to  create  a  mutual  relation  between 
th^n. '  •The  degrees  of  affinity  are  com- 
puted in  the  same  way  as  those  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  blood.  By  the  Jewish  law, 
marriage  was  prohibited  within  certain 
degrees.  Nearly  the  same  limitations  are 
adopted  into  the  laws  of  Europe  and 
America.  All  legal  impediments,  arising 
from  affinity,  cease  upon  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife,  excepting,  of  course, 
those  which  relate  to  the  marriage  of  the 
aorviror.  The  table  of  forbiddeji  degrees 
of  affinity  is,  by  tlie  ecclesiastical  law  of 
England,  commanded  to  be  hung  up  ui 
all  churches.  Tlie  Roman  church  speaks 
of  spirihud  tffirdbfj  which  is  contracted 
by  uie  sacraments  of  baptism  and  con- 
fiimalion ;  according  to  which  a  -  god- 
latlicr  may  not  marry  his  god-dau^ter 
witliOQt  a  dispensation. 

AmRMATioif  si^ifies^  in  one  sense, 
the  sotemn  declarations  of  Quakers,  and 
members  of  some  otlier  sects,  in  coiifir- 
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mation  of  their  testimony  in  courts  of  law, 
or  of  their  statements  on  other  occasions, 
on  which  the  sanetion  of  an  oath  is  re- 
quired of  other  persons.  The  Englisii 
laws  did  not  permit  affirmations  instead 
of  oaths,  m  crin^al  cases,  until  1828. 
No  distmction  has  been  made,  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  between  testimonies  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  in  this  respect,  it 
having  been  permitted  to  Quakers  gener- 
ally, and,  for  the  most  part,  to  other  per- 
sons scrupulous  about  swearuigt  to  give 
testimony  upon  mere  solemn  affirmation. 
Even  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  is  allowed 
to  affirm  instead  of  taking  the  usual  oath, 
when  inducted  into  office,  if  he  has  con* 
scientious  scruples  about  swearing.  Tlie 
privilege  of  affirmation  is  allowed  in  Prus- 
sia only  to  sects  recognised  by  govern- 
ment, and  whose  principles  do  not  permit 
them  to  make  oath.  False  affirmation  is 
subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  perjury 
in  England  and  elsewhere. 

Apfrv, Lewis  Augustinus  Phihp,  count 
of^  first  magistrate  of  Switzerland  after 
Napoleon  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
protector  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
was  l)om  at  Freyburg,  1743.  He  was 
earhr  destined  to  a  muitary  life,  accom- 
panied his  father  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Hague,  soon  became  adjutant  in  the  Swiss 
guards,  and  was  finally  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Ueutenaut-general.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  he  com 
manded  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
till  Aug.  10, 1792,  when,  the  Swiss  troops 
having  been  disbanded,  he  returned  to 
his  country,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
secret  council  at  Freyburg.  Switzerland 
being  menaced,  in  1796,  with  a  French 
invaaicm  and  a  revolution,  he  resumed  the 
conunand  of  the  troops.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  uselessness  of  resistance,  con- 
ducted himself  with  undeviating  |)ru- 
dence,  and  averted  as  much  as  possible 
fix)m  his  country  the  evils  of  war  and 
rebellion.  When  Freybui^  was  taken  by 
the  French,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government.  He  had  no  share 
m  the  insurrections  of  1801  and  1802,  but 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  appointment 
of  deputy  to  Paris,  when  the  first  consul 
invited  tlie  Swiss  to  send  delegates  tliith- 
er,  and  offered  them  his  mediation.  Na- 
poleon disdnguished  him  above  the  other 
deputies,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  forma- 
tion of  an  administration,  which  was  to 
ensure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
ancient  allies  of  France.  Feb.  19, 1803, 
A.  received  fit>m  the  first  consul  the  act 
of  mediation,  was  appointed  first  magis- 
trate for  this  year,  and  invested  with  ex- 
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^nuudinaiy  powei%  until' the  conyocatioii 
of  a  diet.  He  souglit  to  praraote  the 
▼iewB  of  the  first  consul,  and  acted,  in 
every  thing,  with  tlie  ability,  the  intelli- 
genoe  and  the  experience  of  a  thorough 
stateaman.    He  died  June  16, 1810. 

Afobanistah,  or  AFOHAumsTAUN,  die 
country  of  the  Afghans,  or  CabuUstB,  also 
called  the  Idsigdom  of  the  MdaOdanSy  con- 
taioB  350,000  square  miles,  is  boutided  on 
the  north,  towards  .Budukahan,  by  mount 
Hindoo-Koh  and  Paropamisus ;  on  the 
east,  towards  Hindo8tan,by  the  Indus  and 
mount  Solomon ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
vale  of  Bolahn  and  the  mountains  near 
Sislan ;  on  the  west,  towards  Iran,  fay  the 
great  desert.  The  Kindoo-Koh  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Himalaya ;  many  ranges 
ran  in  all  dlrec^ons  from  the  Paropamisus 
and  mount  Solomon,  The  Indus  is  the 
principal  river.  The  atmosphere  is  diy 
and  healthy,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are 
very  fertile.  The  untilled  portipnff  serve 
as  pastures  for  cattle.  It  abounds  in  sil- 
ver, lead,  iron,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli,  cotton, 
horses,  asses,  dromedanes,  camels,  oxen, 
sheep  with  fit  tails,  goats,  ^.,  and  con- 
tahis,  also,  several  species  of  carnivorous 
animals.  Of  the  14,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, 4,300,000  are  Afghans,  and  5^700^ 
are  Hindoos ;  the  remaining  part  consists 
of  Tadshicks  /descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians),  with  Tartars  and  Belooches. 
Th^  religion  is  that  of  Mahomet  Be- 
sides the  capita],  Cabul,  which  contains 
80,000  inhabitanta,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant cities;  as  Candahar,  a  fortress  and 
commercial  plac^,  of  100,000  inhabitanta ; 
Peshawur,  or  Peshour,  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, Slc;  Bulkh,  or  Balk  (the  ancient 
Bactria,  now  inhabited  by  Usbecka),  and 
Cashmere.  These  are  almost  independ- 
ent cities  on  the  Jrontiers.  Thekmgis 
of  the  house  of  Saddosei ;  the  throne  is 
hereditary,  but  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.  The  British 
couriers  and  travellers,  who  are  going  to 
Bagdad,  generally  prefer  the  way  by  Ca- 
bul. In  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
the  English  over  the  people  of  A.,  the 
Persian  court  at  Tehraun  is  subjected  to 
an  unwilling  dependence  on  Uie  East 
India  company,  which  acts  as  protector 
of  Persia  and  of  A.,  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  as  far  as  the  aris- 
tocratic character  of  the  government  of 
A.  admits.  Private  quarrels,  however, 
frequently  happen  between  the  Persian 
governors  and  the  chiefi  of  A.  The  great 
influence  of  the  English  in  the  East,  over 
tlie  nations  of  the  Lower  Indus  (seiks),  Is 


continually  exerted  to  prevent  these  pow 
erfiil  nations  from  weaseninff  one  another 
by  wars,  with  a  view  of  advancing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  English  com- 
pany, and  of  providinga bulwuk  against 
the  pronesB  of  the  Russian  conquests 
beyond  ttie  Caucasus,  in  Lower  Persia,  in 
Annenia,  and  on  the  Caspian  sea.  Ehit, 
in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  rajah  of 
Lahore,  Rungeet  Singh,  has  usurped  the 
throne  of  CumiI,  in  A.,  and,  to  brave  the 
British,  has  taken  many  Rusoans  into  his 
service.  The  Russians  trade  with  the 
Afffhfttis  by  way  of  Bucharia. 

AFOHAns,  or  Afghauns,  signi^ing 
mowUaineerg;  is  the  name  of  a  powerfiu  na- 
tion, called  also  Patang^  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Persia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cabulistan. 
They  originally  lived  in  the  mountains 
between  Persia,  Hindostan  and  Bactria, 
and  are  of  Median  descent  Tlie  A.'s  are 
even  now  wandering  tribes;  b6th  those 
of  the  west,  who  are  robbers,  and  live  in 
tents,  and  those  of  the  east,  who  hfire 
more  regular  setdements.  During  the 
revolution  in  Pensa,  which  took  place  in 
1747,  ajfter  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Amed 
AbdaUah,  chief  of  the  A.*s  in  the  Persian 
army,  took  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Candahar  and  Chorasan,  made  himself 
independent  of  Persia,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  A^hanistan. 

Afore  {ewanij  French) ;  all  that  part  of 
a  ship  which  lies  forward;  or  near  the 
stem. 

AFRAifcxBADOs.  Tfajs  title  is  used  to 
denote  those  Spaniards  who  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Bayonne  and  king  Joseph,  ex- 
pecting, from  the  new  order  of  thmgs  in- 
trodu<^  by  the  French  into  Spain,  a 
regeneration  of  their  country.  They  were 
aiSo  termed  Josefinosj  because  they  were 
taken  into  the  Spanish  service  by  Joseph. 
Ailer  the  overthrow  of  the  usuiper(«rfru- 
so)f  his  principal  partisans  fled  to  France, 
to  avoid  the  hatred  of  their  countrymen. 
When  king  Ferdinand  VII  recovered  his 
throne  in  1814,  he  persecuted,  with  equal 
cruelty,  the  libercdesj  or  adherents  of  the 
cortes,  who  had  wrought  the  down&ll  of 
the  French  system,  and  the  Josdmos.  A 
ffazette  of  Madrid,  the  Makya  (Sentinel), 
demanded  their  desdruction  m  the  follow- 
ing terms :  ^  Is  it  possible,  sire,  that  the 
UberaUs  and  Jog^nos  still  exist  aihong  us  ? 
Why  have  not  a  hundred  scafl[blaa,  & 
hundred  pyres,  been  erected  in  every  city 
and  in  eveiy  vUIage  of  Spain,  to  do  justice 
on  the  wretches  r*  May  90, 1814,  a  de- 
cree was  issued,  prohimting  the  return 
of  aB  emigrant  afrancesados,  more  e^pe- 
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cnl^  Uioae  who  had  reoctveiji,  fiom  the 
invaoiiig  govenimeiit,  any  ratificatkni  of 
their  fonnor  offieesi  or  any  new  appoint- 
meoty  title,  lank,  order,  &c.  In  the  same 
decree  ware  included  all  eaijienlB  and 
officers  who  had  fim^t  under  the  ban- 
nen  of  Napoleon  or  Joaeph,  and  all  fe- 
raalea  who  had  accompanied  their  hna- 
faaada  in  their  emigration.  The  nundier 
of  emigrant  ISberaUs  who  Uved  in  France 
was  esdmaled  at  16,000 ;  amcwg  whom 
were  many  diatinguiabed  fiteraxjr  charac- 
ten,  and  excellent  civil  and  militaiy  offi- 
cen.  They  puhhahed^  in  London,  a  jour- 
nal (£2  Etp€m4d  eonatdueitmal),  in  which 
they  labored  to  convince  their  countiy- 
men,  that  the  onfy  remedy  fi>r  the  miafor- 
tunea  of  Spain  was  the  adoption  of  a  lib- 
end  constitution.  All  othen  were  allowed 
to  remtn,  but  were  compelled  to  Hve  50 
miles  finmn  the  capital,  under  the  auper- 
viMK^thepdlice.  llie  decree  of  am- 
nesty, pubhahed  Sept  29, 1816  (suspend- 
ed n^am  in  1817),  was  so  consuructed, 
that  It  did  not  anK^orate  the  condition  of 
the  baniflhed  Jo9^moB.  Even  the  soldiers 
and  offioers,  returning  home  aAer  Napo- 
leon^ ftU,  fiom  their  capdvit^  in  France, 
were  remanded  to  the  fixmtier,  dirough 
ibar  that  they  might  have  imbibed  liberal 
or  revolutionaiy  prindples  in  France. 
The  contimial  attempts  at  rebellion  in 
Spain  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  conse- 
quence and  the  cause  of  the  continuanoe 
of  these  severe  regidations.  When  Fer- 
dinand VII  accepted  the  consdtution  of 
the  cortes,  he  proclaimed  a  general  am- 
nesty, Mareh  ^  18d0,  and  a&rwaids  al- 
lowed all  /o«d&MW  to  reeddd  in  any  part 
of  Spain,  Madrid  excepted.  The  cortes, 
Sept  31,  18d0,  determmed  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  poasession  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  not  to  uiefar  dignities,  offices  and 
pensions.  They  proceeded  on  th^  prin- 
ciple, that  most  of  them  had  been  br(Hi||^t 
by  accidental  cireumstances  under  the 
power  of  the  *<  usurper^  (tn^niso),  but  had, 
nevertheless,  with  hcmest  intentions,  pre- 
pared, in  Bayonne,  refoims  beneficial  to 
their  country,  and  had  exerted  themselves 
with  opbit  to  promote  its  welfare;  and 
that  afterwards,  becoming  involved  in  in- 
extricable difficulties,  they  had  remained 
fiuthiid  to  their  oath,  king  Joseph,  and 
die  constitation.  The  afiimceeados  have 
ahrays  shown  great  moderation,  and  are, 
for  diis  reason,  even  now,  hated  by  die 
cAsoLvHsls.    (See  Mtxieo.) 

Afhashus,  Lucius,  a  Roman  comic 
poet,  flourished  in  the  iSrst  half  of  the  dd 
centuvy  B.  C.    He  was  preeminently  the 


creator  of  the  Romaa  national  drama,  oi 
iStuiJaindaUigata;  and  his  delineations  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  his  countrymen 
comprehended  even  the  lowest  classes, 
whence  arose  theyoMafflt^ernarta.  Frooi 
the  Greeks  he  bonowed  only  the  outward 
form  of  their  comedy,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  Roman  manners,  vdiich  gave  rise  to 
the  saying,  that  the  toga  of  A.  perfecdy 
fitted  Meminder.  His  coarse  eiq^resiions 
and  lioentiouaness  have  been  censured  by 
some  critks,  but  his  vnt  and  vivacity  are 
acknowledge  byalL  He  wrote  much, 
but  of  his  many  pieces  only  a  few  fing- 
ments  remain. 

Africa,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
globe,  mendoned  in  history  diousands  of 
years  ago,  is  still  to  us  what  it  was  to  the 
ancients--the  land  of  mystery.  Only  s 
small  extent  of  sea  separates  Afinca  m>m 
Europe ;  its  coasts  he  insight  of  the  most 
dvilized  countries ;  and  yet  we  know 
nothing  more  than  its  ouffines :  into  the 
interior  the  fi)ot  of  a  Eiutypean  has  lately, 
for  die  fint  time,  penetnUed.  Whether 
the  Afiricans  are  descended  fit>m  a  Negro 
Adam,  or  whether  a  descendant  of  Noah 
conducted  thither  firom  Asia  its  first  in- 
habitants, who  received  their  black  com- 
plexion fiom  the  fierce  heat  of  the  Afncan 
sun,  is  a  problem  which  can  never  be 
solved*  Under  the  same  name  which  it 
now  bears,  the  vallev  of  the  Nile  vnis,  in 
the  earfiest  ages  of  histoiy,  the  cradle  of 
commerce,  me  arts  and  sciences.  But 
even  in  the  period  of  Eigypt^  greatest 
prosperity,  deep  night  seems  to  have  en- 
veloped me  surrounding  countries,  which 
vrerecaMedJV^^gTolfliul  SubseqQ^^,the 
Greeks  (see  the  very  mmute  accounts  of 
Herodotus)  and  Romans  became  better 
acquamted  with  the  MediterrBnean  coast 
of  Afiica,  and  penetras^d  hito  the  mterior 
perhaps  as  6r  as  die  river  Joliba;  but 
their  Knowledge  never  reached  beyond 
the  confines  of  Numidia,  and  they  were 
totalty  ignorant  of  the  southern  part  of  A. 
How  vague  was  the  conception  which 
Ptolemy  himself  fbrmed  of  diis  portion 
of  the  earth,  though  it  appeared  to  him  a 
large  peninsula!  Its  ouuines  were  not 
determined  till  the  15th  centuiy.  Heniy, 
the  Navigator,  sailed  roimd  die  formida- 
ble Cflfie  Non  (non/tiut  tiftra),  Diaz  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  bodi  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts  were  examined  by  Euro- 
pean navigators^ — Afiricaisa  vast  penin- 
sula, ibnning  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex 
towards  the  south,  containing  12,256,000 
(according  to  Gniberg,  11,031,400)  square 
miles ;  situated  between  W  W.  and  51^ 
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E.  lon^  and  fit)m  34*^8.  to  ST  3(y  N.  lat; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  tlie  east  by  Aeoa,  the  Red  sea 
and  Indian  ocean,  and  on  tlie  south  and 
west  by  the  Soudiem  and  Atlantio  oceans. 
It  has  a  great  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
The  nortlieiti  portion  is  much  larger  than 
the  southern ;  the  greatest  breadth,  fiom 
west  to  east,  from  cape  Negro  to  cape 
Guardafui,  is  69^.  Under  the  equator,  the 
breadth  is  4500  geographical  miles.  The 
internal  structure  of  Africa  is  marked  by 
many  pecidiarities.  It  possesses  immense 
chains  of  mountains,  extending,  perhaps, 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  many  parallel  ranges.  Such 
are  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  mountains 
of  the  Moon,  of  Kong  and  Lupata ;  those 
of  the  Cape,  5000  feet  high,  and  covered 
^mth  contmual  snows ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  more  level  than  any  other  quarter  of 
the  fflobe.  In  none  other  do  we  find 
such  Doundless  deserts ;  and  the  Cobi,  in 
the  centre  of  Asia,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Sahara.  These  deserts  appear 
like  oceans  of  sand,  by  no  means  destitute 
of  ferBle  islands.  These  islands  are  the 
Oates,  peculiar  to  Afiica.  (See  Oases,) 
Amonf  the  mighty  streams  of  A.  we  can 
now  mllow  the  jGgyptian  Nile  to  its 
sources.  The  courses  of  the  other  great 
rivers  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored. We  Imow,  indeed,  Where  the 
Conffo  or  Ziure,  Coanza,  and  Cuama  or 
Zanibese  terminate,  but  not  where  they 
rise.  The  Joliba  (the  Niger  of  Herodo- 
tus), Mungo  Park  has  informed  us,  flows 
from  west  to  east  The  Senegal,  the 
Gambia  and  the  Oran^  are  also  impor- 
tant rivers.  A.  contams  several  large 
lakes,  such  as  the  Dembea,  Wangara, 
Maravi,  Tschad  and  Aquilunda.  The 
climate  is  various,  but  in  general  extreme- 
ly hot  In  the  lifeless  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics,  which  have  but  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dir,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
terrible ;  and  Adanson  tells  of  eggs  being 
roasted  in  the  sands  of  Guinea,  and  the 
naked  feet  of  the  Negroes  blistered.  On 
the  coasts,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the 
breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
and  by  incessant  rains;  but  tlie  atmos- 
phere is  not  so  healthy  and  pure  as  in 
the  interior,  which  has  a  higher  elevation. 
The  whole  tract  of  Barbary  is  warmer 
than  the  more  southeriy  regions,  and  all 
A*,  compared  with  Europe,  is  a  hot  coun- 
try. Of  its  winds,  the  dry,  parching  har- 
mattan  is  peculiar  to  A. ;  it  has  the  si- 
moom in  common  with  Asia,  and  the 
sirocco  with  Europe.— -To  the  naturalist, 
this  wonderful  country  seems  the  first  fa- 


vorite of  nature,  as  &r  a»  it  respects  the 
riches  of  the  organic  world,  and  the  num- 
ber of  giant  forms  of  aniinals  and  plants. 
It  can  enumerate  five  times  as  many 
^cies  of  quadrupeds  as  Asia,  and  three 
tunes  as  muiy  as  all  America.  It  ex- 
cels Asia  in  the  size  of  its  colossal  river- 

laige  antelopes  and  apes.  That  giant  of 
birds,  the  ostrich,  is  exclusively  indige- 
nous to  Africa.  But  the  most  beneficent 
S'ft  of  nature  to  the  African  is  the  camel, 
e  constitution  of  which  is  in  every  re- 
spect adapted  to  the  country  and  climate. 
Among  the  other  animab  are  the  ele- 

{>hant  and  rhinoceros,  the  hon,  panther, 
eopard,  ounce,  jackal,  hyaena,  wolf,  fox^ 
dog,  cat,  mongus,  bat,  rat,  marmot  (cavia 
capeiuis),  hare,  rabint,  jerboa,  poreupiiTe, 
hedgehog,  mole,  civet-cat,  ichneumon, 
bear,  horse,  ass,  zebra,  sheep  (some 
with  hair  and  large,  fat  tails),  argalis  (co- 
pra ammon\,  goat,  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  gazelle,  the  bufialo,  fidlow-deer.  In 
Guinea  are  found  the  roe,  swine,  emga- 
los,  babyroussa,  and  other  quadnip^to, 
whose  namral  history  has  been  as  yet  by 
no  means  sufficiently  investigated ;  even 
the  problematical  unicorn  is  still  said  to 
exist  in  the  interior.  The  varieties  of 
birdfi  are  equally  numerous ;  among  which 
is  the  crown-bird,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  feathered  trilies ;  the  flaminco,  king- 
fisher, pelican,  and  many  kinds  of  parrots ; 
the  peacock,  partridge,  pheasant,  widow 
and  cardinal-bird ;  the  cuckoo,  the  cucu- 
lus  indicator,  turtle-doves, pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  &c.  The  class  or  reptiles  com- 
prises the  crocodile  and  boa  constrictor, 
with  many  other  serpents,  some  innox- 
ious, some  highly  poisonoua  The  bays 
and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  but  the  variety 
of  the  species  is  not  so  S^eat  as  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful are  entirely  wanting.  The  shrubs  and 
earth  swarm  with  termites,  ants,  scolo- 
pendras,  spidere  and  caterpillars,  while 
passing  armies  of  locusts  obscure  the  sun 
like  clouds.  The  most  beauti^  insectti 
abound.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the 
force  of  vegetation.  The  earth  renders 
back  the  seed  to  the  cultivator  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  and  produces  those  im- 
mense trees,  among  which  tlie  baobab, 
or  monkey  bread-tree,  whose  crown  of 
brandies  sometimes  forms  a  cirole  130 
feet  in  diameter,  holds  the  first  rank ;  the 
splendid  white  trunk  of  the  ceiba  grows 
almost  perpendiculariy  fipom  the  root  to ' 
the  branches,  GO  feet,  and,  with  its  fine 
round  crown,  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet 
In  Africa,  as  in  America,  tlie  torrid  zone 
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produeeB  pkntB  and  finiilB,  at  the  aaone 
lime  the  most  nutritiora,  the  most  re- 
fiedbing  and  meet  wholesome.  The  aA« 
tiseptieal  quality  appertains  to  the  fituts 
of  tne  palm,  banuia,  orange,  riiaddock, 
pine-qf^^e,  tamarind,  and  to  the  juice  and 
teaves  of  the  haobab.  The  hest  Gutter 
(likewise  an  excellent  medicine)  may  be 
procured  from  the  shih  or  butter-tsee,  in 
the  interior  of  the  west  of  Afiica,  and  the 
fioimd-nuts  of  Whidah  riprai  within  six 
weeks  irem  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
vegetable  producti<Mi8,  used  for  suste- 
nance, are  principally  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, poa  abysnmeoj  rice,  the  corwolvuiui 
ftolflfat,  L^  yams,  lotus  berries,  sum  Sen- 
egal, dates,  figs,  the  various  Kinds  of 
HMcea,  and  especially  sugar-cane  ;  fbr 
luink,  cofiee  is  used,  palm  wine,  from  the 
female  pahn-tree,the  milk  of  cocoa-nuts, 
and  Gape  wine ;  for  clothing,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  even  flax.  Here  thrive  the 
papaw,  the  pomemnate^  five  kinds  of 
pepper,  the  best  indigo,  the  draaerM  draeoy 
nom  which  is  procui>sd  dra£on*s  bloody 
the  tallow-tree,  the  best  wood  fbr  dyeing 
and  cabinet  work,  innumerable  spices, 
&c  Madagascar  is  rich  in  the  most 
valuable  pr^uctions.  Our  information 
req>ectin^  the  mineral  kingdom  is  the 
moflt  limited.  Of  ^bld,  Afiica  has  more 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  fflobe ;  and 
inm  is  &und  in  most  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent ;  but  it  wants  the  other  metals.  Of 
ether  minerals,  it  has  only  saltpetre,  sal 
ammoniae,  some  fiiHer's  earth,  and  emeiy 
m  abundance ;  ambergris  is  found  on  the 
coasts.  The  want  of  salt,  except  in  a  few 
regions,  is  most  severely  felt — ^The  Afri- 
can noes  of  men  offer  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  inquirer.  The  majority  of 
them  are  disdnffuished  from  the  rest  of 
tte  human  &inily,not  only  by  their  black 
compJexion  and  curiy  hair,  but  also  by 
peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  and  even  of  the  nerves. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  Negro  is 
originally  a  distinct  nice.  It  is  thought 
that  traces  of  this  primitive  race  may  still 
be  detected  here  and  there ;  e.  g.  of  the 
original  E^cyptians  in  the  Copts,  and  of 
the  Guanches  (the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Canaries)  in  the  natives  of  BartMiy. 
The  population  is  probabty  between  100 
and  no  millions.  The  mterior  of  the 
country  must  be  very  populous,  sinc«, 
within  two  centuries  and  a  hal^  it  has 
contributed  40  miUions  of  vi^rous  men  to 
the  slave  trade,  and,  notwithstandmg,  is 
any  tlung  but  depopulated.  Even  the 
countries  along  tne  coast  are  thickly 
peopled.  Jackson  computed  the  popu- 
8^ 


lation  of  Morocco  alone  at  17  millions ; 
and  the  Barbary  states,  vrith  Egypt,  which 
constitute  but  an  eighth  part  of^the  con- 
tment,  contain  20  millions.  The  torrid 
Chnnea  has,  on  the  whole,  a  numerous 
population;  and  large  cities  are  rituated 
on  the  Joliba,  of  which  we  hardly  know 
the  names.  The  inhabitants  belong  to 
two  branches  of  the  human  family ;  to 
the  black,  or  Ethiopian  race,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Johba  to  the  southern 
extremity,  comprismg,  notwithstanding 
their  tawny  complexions,  the  Hottentots ; 
and  to  the  Caucacnan  race,  which  includes 
the  natives  of  Baibary,  Copts,  the  Arabs 
or  Moors,  the  Agaziones  or  Abyssinians, 
and  the  nations  of  Nubia.  The  Arabs  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  aborigines  of  Africa, 
but  they  have  scattered  meinselves,  and 
become  occupants  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  north  and  west  On  the  islands  and 
some  points  of  the  sea-board,  we  find 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  French,  Dutoh, 
British,  and  even  Jews  in  particular 
spots ;  but  the  Falaschas  in  T^re,  though 
they  profess  the  religion  of  Moses,  seem 
not  to  be  of  Hebrew  descent.— The  Ara- 
bic is  the  leading  language  throuffhout 
all  the  north,  and  as  mr  as  the  ^liba, 
where  it  .is  understood,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  by  those  nations  who  revere  the 
Koran,  l^e  Berber  and  Shelluhtonguos 
are  spoken  in  the  Barfoary  states,  and 
along  the  Atlas  mountains.  The  Man- 
dingo  language  is  used  from  the  Senegal 
to  the  Jcniba.  On  the  western  coast,  a 
corrupt  Portuguese  is  heard ;  in  the  re- 
gions of  Abyssinia,  the  Tigre  and  Amhara 
tongues  prevail.  The  languages  of  the 
blacks  are  as  multifarious  as  the  nations. 
In  Sahara,  alone,  43  dialects  are  said  to  be 
spoken.  But  of  all  the  150  languages 
(this  conjectural  number  was  adopted  oy 
Seetzen)  of  the  African  nations,  we  arc 
hardly  acquainted  with  70.  Ek}uaLlly  man- 
ifold ere  the  modes  of  worship.  Mo- 
hammedanism has  diffused  itself^over  the 
north  to  the  Joliba,  and  most  of  the  east- 
em  coast ;  the  Christian  religion  is  pro- 
fessed by  the  inhabitants  of  Tigre  and 
Amliara,  by  the  Copts,  the  Nubians,  and 
European  'strangers,  though  with  great 
diversity  of  forms.  The  most  disgusting 
Fetichism  prevails  among  most  of  the 
Negro  nations,  demanding,  from  many  of 
its  votaries,  human  sacrifices. — ^We  must 
not  look  to  A.  fbr  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence, not  even  to  the  country  which  was 
its  cradle  in  the  infimcy  of  man.  AH  that 
the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  had  ever  ef- 
fected, was  swept  away  by  the  storms 
which  broke  upon  this  unhappy  region 
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in  the  middle  ages.  Schoote,  however, 
are  still  maiutaiiied  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  cities  of  Barbary,  by  the  Ma- 
raboots,  in  the  countries  where  they  have 
settled,  and,  here  and  there,  by  the  Copts 
and  Monophysites  in  Tigre  and  Amhara. 
The  arts  are  exercised  only  on  the  north- 
ern coasts,  where  the  Moors  manu&cture 
much  silk,  cotton,  leather  and  linen ;  an 
*)Ctive  commerce  is  carried  on  by  them 
^ith  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and^ 
by  means  of  caravans,  a  tiaffic,  full  as  im<^ 
portant,  with  the  interior,  to  which  they 
convey  their  own  products  and  those  of 
Europe.  Some  of  the  most  important 
routes  pursued  by  the  caravans  are  the  fol- 
lowing :-^l.  From  Mourzouk,  the  capital 
of  Fezzan,  to  Cairo,  30  days'  journey,  by 
way  of  the  market-places  and  encamp- 
ments Siwah,  Augila  and  Temissa.  2. 
From  Mourzouk  to  Bomou,  50  days' 
journey,  by  way  of  the  deserts  of.  Bilma 
and  Tibesti ;  the  market-places  and  en- 
campments are  Temissa,  Domboo  and 
Kanem.  3.  From  Mourzouk  to  Cashna 
or  Caseina,  60  days'  journey,  by  way  of 
Hiatts,  Ganatt  and  Agadez.  4.  From  Fez 
to  Timbuctoo,  54  days' ;  but  a  halt  of  some 
time  is  made  at  the  encampments ;  e.  g. 
at  Akka  or  Tatta,  the  general  rendezvous, 
at  Tegaza  and  Aroan,  65  days ;  so  that 
tliis  caravan  is  119  days  in  reaching  its 
place  of  destination.  5.  Another  route 
along  the  sea  coast  leads  tliroughWadey, 
cape  Bojador  and  Gualata.  6  and  7.  The 
caravans  from  Sennaar  and  Darfur  to 
Egypt  do  not  travel  regularly  every  year, 
but  once  every  2  or  3  years ;  such  a  car- 
avan comprises  from  500  to  2000  camels. 
It  goes  aoout  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
rarely  travels  more  tiien  7  or  8  hours  a 
day. — ^The  blacks  stand  on  the  verge  of 
absolute  barbarism,  even  where  tiiey  are 
united  into  states.  Their  wants  are  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  every  article  used 
by  them  is  prepared  by  themselves ;  the 
cloth  which  surrounds  their  loins,  tlie  hut 
which  protects  them  from  the  weather, 
the  bow  and  arrow  necessary  for  the 
hunt  and  self-defence,  as  well  as  all  their 
household  furniture,  are  manufactured  by 
themselves ;  the  gold,  which  they  collect 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  wrought 
by  them  into  ornaments,  and  iron  into 
arms.  Commerce,  however,  with  Euro- 
peans has  taught  them  many  wants,  and 
mcreased  their  list  of  necessaries ;  among 
which  may  now  be  reckoned  fire-arms, 
powder,  brandy,  tobacco,  different  kinds 
of  cloth,  ghias  beads,  coral,  &c  ;  for 
which  they  barter  slaves,  ivory,  gold  and 
gums,  the  staples  of  Africa.    The  slave 


trade  is  yet  of  such  imfNortance,  that, 
although  most  of  the  European  aiid 
American  nations  have  agreed  to  prohibit 
it,  neariy  50,000  Negroes  are  yearly  torn 
fit>mthe  interior  by  the  Mussulman,  Portu- 
foeae,  French,  American,  and  even  Brit- 
ish iealers.  Fonneriy,  105)000  slaves 
were  annually  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  besides  those  who  were  transport- 
ed into  Asia  by  the  Kermanians,  and  by 
the  North  Americans  into  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union.  The  exports  of  ivo- 
ry, gold  dust  and  gums  are  also  impor- 
tant ;  those  of  ostrich  feathers,  tiger  skins, 
hides,  and  other  natural  productions,  are 
of  less  consequence.  Of  all  the  states  of 
Africa,  Barbary  alone  uses  coin ;  in  the 
rest,  not  frequented  by  Europeans,  money 
rarely  serves  as  the  medium  of  exchange ; 
in  some,  on  the  western  coast,  cowries 
are  made  to  answer  the  punposes  of  coin ; 
in  others,  pieces  of  salt — ^The  tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  equator  divide  Africa  into 
three  (Hrincipal  parts : — 1,  Northern  Africa, 
comprising  Egypt,  the  piratical  states  of 
Tripoti  (includmg  the  coast  of  Barca),  Tu- 
nis and  Algiers,  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
Fezzan,  and  the  northern  part  of  Soodan  or 
the  Sahara,  >vith  the  Azones,  Canary  and 
Made£ha  islands.  2.  Central  Africa,  com- 
prising, on  the  eastern  coast.  Nubia,  Tigre, 
Amhara,  Efat,  Adel,  Ajan,  the  southern 
part  of  Soodan,  with  Darfur  and  the 
countries  of  the  Gallas ;  and,  on  the  west- 
em  coasts,  Benin,  Owhere,  Senegambia 
and  Guinea,  besides  the  cape  Verd  isl- 
ands, those  near  Guinea,  the  16  Bissao 
islands,  Socotora,  &c  3.  Southern  Af- 
rica, with  aH  the  south-east  and  south- 
western coasts  and  interior,  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Maaagas- 
car,  the  Comoro  islandb,  with  tliose  of 
Mascarenhas,  Amirante,  Tristan  d'Acuii- 
ha,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension. — ^In  a  his- 
torical view,  also,  Africa  is  deserving  of 
the  minutest  investisation,  as  one  of  the 
richest  archives  of  former  times  and  the 
ancient  world.  It  guards,  couched  in 
mysterious  characters,  innumerable  an- 
nals of  the  history  of  man's  progress  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  die  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  In  A. 
the  enterprising  European  is  discovering 
new  sources  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Great  Britain  has  already  frourishing  col- 
onies established  on  its  coasts ;  on  which 
the  Portuguese  colonies,  planted  four  cen- 
turies since,  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie 
colonial  system  of  Europe.  It  is  with 
reason,  therefore,  that  Africa  has,  in  oar 
days,  engaged  the  attention  of  geogra- 
phers, as  in  tlie  period  of  Herodotus,  and 
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400  jeuB  flmce,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Navigator.  The  French  expedition  to 
Egjrpt  (q.  ▼•)  first  opened  this  country  to 
modem  investigation,  and  roused  even 
the  Turks  fi:om  their  sluggish  apathy. 
British  perseverance  has  created  for  the 
nations  of  the  Cape  new  sources  of  pros- 
perity, and  estabushed  a  colony  there,  to 
receive  the  superfluity  of  Bntish  pop- 
uhktion;  while  the  colony  previously 
established  (1798)  at  Siena  Leone  has 
been  laboring,  not  without  success,  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Negroes.  At  the 
iame  time,  adventurous  travellers,  Brit^ 
iah,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can, have  penetrated  into  A.  firom  all 
aides.  But  we  must  regard  as  erroneous 
the  idea  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  A. 
were  visited,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  by 
the  Jewish  and  Tyrian  merchants,  who, 
aecording  to  Hebrew  accounts,  sailed  to 
Tarshish  and  Ophir,  said  to  be  situated 
on  those  coasts,  and  carried  thence  great 
riches  to  kings  David  and  Solomon.  For 
a  history  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  in 
Afirica,  since  the  time  when  the  Phoeni- 
cians, under  Nechos,  king  of  Elff^t,  sail- 
ed from  the  Red  sea,  round  Airica,  and 
beck  through  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (600 
years  before  the  Christian  era),  down  to 
the  enterprises  of  the  latest  times,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  comfjiete  bistoiy  of 
voyages  and  discoveries  in  Afiica,  from 
the  most  distant  times  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, by  Dr.  Leyden  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mur- 
ray, £dinbuigh,  1817 ;  translated  from  the 
Englisii  into  French,  with  additions, 
P^  1821,  4  vols. ;  and  the  JV*.  Geogr. 
EphnUjlSSiL  Among  the  most  important 
travels  of  our  own  time  are  the  mission 
of  Bowdich,  an  Englishman,  to  Ashan- 
tee,  in  1818,  which  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation 
near  the  western  coast;  and  the  jour- 
neys undertaken  by  Burckhardt  to  Nubia, 
which  have  made  known  to  us  the  active 
commerce  of  the  Nubian  nations.  It  is 
principally  by  means  of  these,  that  the 
**  African  Association,"  incorporated  in 
1787,  in  London,  as  well  as  the  British 
consiilale  (e.  g.  Salt,  in  Egypt),  and  the 
British  Bible  and  Missionary  societies, 
have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  veil  which 
hung  over  this  continent  The  bold 
Mungo  Park,  Homemann  and  R6ntgen, 
of  Neuwied,  had  previously  penetrated 
into  the  interior.  The  last  was  murdered 
on  the  load  to  llmbuctoo,  not  fiu-  fit>m 
Mogadore.  Besides  those  mentioned 
above,  we  ought  to  cite  Leod's  Voyage 
to  Africa,  London,  1821,  because  it  gives 
a  more  minute  description  of  the  people 


of  Dahomy  (a.  v.),  who  inhabit  the  most 
fertile  part  or  Guinea,  with  which  we 
were  only  superficially  acquainted  fixMU 
the  accounts  of  Norris,  and  Capt  Icon's 
Narrative  of  Travels,  1818—20,  in  North- 
em  Afirica,  London,  1821,  who,  starting 
fifom  Tripoli,  visited  the  caves  of  the 
tribes  of  mt  Garean,  and  penetrated,  by 
way  of  Mourzouk,  to  Tegerhy,  (24*»  4^  N. 
lat),  the  most  southern  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Fezzan,  in  company  with  hiii 
fiiend  Ritchie,  who  died,  however,  in 
Mourzouk,  Nov.  20, 1819.  In  September, 
1821,  three  Englishmen,  doctor  Oudney, 
major  Denham  and  captain  Clapperton, 
proceeded  on  a  similar  expedition  to 
Tripoli,^  in  order  to  travel  to  Bomou, 
by  way  of  Mourzouk,  and  explore  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  Oudney  died  at 
Murmur,  Jan.  12,  1824,  in  consequence 
of  catching  a  cold  when  the  fiost  was  so 
violent  on  a  plain,  between  hills  of  sand, 
that  water  froze  in  the  leather  bags.  His 
fellow-traveller,  Clapperton,  pursued  his 
journey  to  Cano,  the  present  capital  of 
Houssa,  and  reached  Soccatoo,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  Soodan.  They 
discovered  the  firesh-water  lake  Tschad, 
into  which  two  large  rivers  einpty,  the 
Shary  from  the  south,  the  Yaou  m>m  the 
west.  (See  Marathe  of  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  J^orOuam  and  Central  Afrvm^  by 
McQ,  Denham^  Cqpt.  Clapperton  and  thi 
laU  Dr.  OudnM,  «n  Ute  years  1821^23,  24, 
London,  1826.)  In  1824,  major  Gordon 
Laing  undertook  to  travel  fit>m  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo.  Clapperton  cormnenced,  in 
18S^,  a  new  expeoition  into  the  interior 
from  Benin,  by  way  of  Soccatoo,  to  tiie 
Tschad,  in  oraer  to  penetrate  into  Abys- 
sinia through  Timbuctoo,  whence  Laing 
was  to  start  for  Benin.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  doctor  Dickson,  the  naturalist, 
capt.  Robert  Pearce  and  doctor  Morrison. 
Clapperton  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Socca- 
too, April  13,  1827,  fmd  Laing  is  now 
known  to  have  been  kiUed  near  Timbuc- 
too m  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1826.  C]ap- 
perton's  journal  of  his  second  expedition 
has  been  published  at  London,  1829,  to- 
gether with  the  journal  of  Richard  Lan- 
der, from  Cano  to  the  sea-coast  Among 
the  German  and  French  adventurers,  who 
have  explored  the  interior  of  Africa,  start- 
ing from  Egypt,  are  MinutolHq.  v.),  Cai!- 
laud,  and,  since  the  year  1822,  Ed.  Rup- 
peL  Ruppel  explored,  in  1825,  tb  .*  great 
Oasis  in  the  west  of  Nubia,  and  the  un- 
known country  of  Kordofim,  and  under- 
took, in  1826,  a  journey  to  the  Red  sea. 
He  has  imparted  to  tiie  public  much  that 
is  new  re^>ecting  Egypt  and  Ethiopia^ 
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and  the  antiquities  of  the  East,  in  von 
Zach's  CmreBp.  Agtnn*  The  French 
Gasp.  Mollien,  who  published  a  Voya^ 
dans  PhUrieur  de  PMrieme  aux  Sources 
du  Shiigal  et  dt  la  Gambia,  Paris,  1820, 
2  vols.,  set  out  fix>m  St.  Louis,  and  reach- 
ed the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia and  the  Rio  Grande,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance fix)m  each  other.  Ion.  7°  l^  W., 
and  lat  1(P  SCX  N.,  in .  the  neighborhood 
of  Teemboo.  But  he  was  unable  to 
reach  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  also 
wanted  instruments  to  give  accuracy  to 
his  observations.  In  the  connexion  of 
those  two  streams  by  the  Nerico,  he  has 
shown  the  route  on  which  the  caravans 
from  the  kin^oms  of  Oubi  and  Foutadi- 
alion,  in  the  mterior,  might  proceed  along 
the  Senegal  to  fort  St.  Dduis.*  Much  li^ht 
has  been  shed  over  the  south  of  Afnca 
by  Burchel,  an  Englishman,  who  travelled 
five  years  in  the  interior,  setting  out  from 
the  Cape.  Before  him,  the  Cape  itself  had 
been  explored,  by  Barrow,  in  1797,  and 
by  John  Campbell,  agent  of  the  London 
Missionaiy  Society,  as  6r  as  Latakoo,  a 
settlement  of  the  Bushwana  tribe,  900 
miles  north  of  Cape  Town.  In  1818, 
Campbell  undertook  a  second  journey,  in 
the  same  direction,  arrived  at  Latakoo  in 
1819,  and  reached,  in  April,  1820,  Old  La- 
takoo,  containing  8000  inhabitants.  He 
here  ibund,  in  a  northerly  direction,  sev- 
eral populous  cities,  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  tribe  of  the  red  Caffipes,  and 
reached  Kureechanee  (almost  24°  S.  lat), 
a  city  of  the  Marootzees,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  said  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants. 
Auguste  Caille,  a  French  traveller,  has  at 
length  reached  Timbuctoo.  (q.  v.)  He 
set  out  from  Kakondy  April  19, 1827,  and 
arrived  at  Timbuctoo  April  19,  1828. 
The  committee  of  the  geographi<^  soci- 
ety at  Paris,  appointed  to  examine  him, 
report  that  his  journey  is  connected,  in  a 
way  very  advantageous  for  science,  with 
those  of  Paric,  I^ng  and  others,  who 
have  explored  A.  (See  CaUk.)  Thus  the 
courage  of  EuropeiBin  discoverers  has  pen- 
etrated Africa  from  four  sides,  the  Cape, 
Senegal,  Tripoti  and  Egypt  North  Afri- 
ca has  now  been  intersected  and  scientif- 
ically explored,  by  five  or  six  important 
expeditions.  But  there  are  ^et  wanting 
communication  and  connexion  between 
the  20  or  25  principal  Unes,  which  mark 
the  routes  of  the  discoverers.  The  space 
abeady  explored  by  them  in  Afiica  is 
estimated  at  225,000  square  miles.  We 
have,  therefore,  accoimts  more  or  less 
authentic  respecting  the  50th  part  of  this 


vast  ccmtinent  (See  JomanL,  Ar  U$ 
DecaaoerUs  dans  rhUritur  dt  Tjf^Hfse, 
Rn.  Enc^  1824,  Dec)  Ukert  has  com- 
piled the  latest  geography  of  the  nortibem 
half  of  Afiica  (Weimar,  1824,  the  21st 
voL  of  the  VcUst.  Handb.  d/or  neuestm  Erd- 
hes^retb.)  A  new  and  veiy  ccMuplete 
lithograpnic  map  of  Afiica  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  by  Cotta.  at  Munich,  con- 
tuning  all  the  late  additions  to  African 
geo^phy,  price  six  guilders.  For  infor- 
mation respecting  the  American  colony  Li- 
beria, and  the  other  important  settlements 
on  this  continent,  see  the  separate  articles. 

African  Associatiov  ;  a  society  of  ^ 
members,  who  held  their  first  meeting 
June  9, 1788,  in  London.  Its  object  is  to 
explore  the  interior  ojf  Afiica,  to  proniote 
the  civilization  of  the  blacks,  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain^ 
The  soul  of  this  association  was  tiie  fii- 
mous  shr  Joseph  Banks.  (See  Banks.) 
Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  and  Lu- 
cas, were  the  first  persons  sent  out  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Afiica,  at  the  expense 
of  this  association,  which  subeequentiv 
despatched,  at  difierent  times  and  on  dif- 
ferent routes,  major  Houghton,  Mango 
Park,  and  two  Germans,  Homeniann  and 
Burckhardt  (q.  v.)  See  the  results  of 
these  ent^prises  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  fyrpromotmg  the  Discovery  qf 
Afirica,  1790.  The  principal  point  setded 
was  the  eastern  course  of  the  Niger, 
agreeing  with  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  country  was  explored  as  fkr  as 
Darfiu*.  (q.  v.) 

African  CoHPAinr ;  a  socie^  of  mer- 
chants established  by  Charles  11,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  to  Africa.  Sunilar 
companies  had  been  formed  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  and  of 
Charies  I,  but  did  not  continue  long. 
Another  was  incorporated  in  1662,  with 
a  charter  fix>m  Charles  II,  securing  to 
the  English  a  monopoly  of  all  commerce 
from  cape  Blanco  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  last  incorporation  of  this 
kind  was  formed  in  1672,  and  conducted 
for  some  time  a  flourishing  trade.  At  the 
time  of  the  English  revolution,  the  trade 
to  Afiica  was  £rown  open.  AH  private 
traders,  however,  were  obliged  to  pay  10 
per  cent  towards  maintaining  the  forts 
and  &ctories  already  erected*  In  1750; 
the  original  company  being  conq^etely 
bankrupt,  its  foits  and  various  establish- 
ments on  the  Afiican  coast  were  vested, 
by  23  Geo.  II,  in  the  present  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  Afiica.  This 
company  cannot  trade  as  a  corporate 
body,  nor  possess  transferable  stock.    Its 
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diitieBaie  to  maintain  the  forts  and  gairi- 
soDS  in  good  order;  end  an^  Brhiah  sub- 
ject may  be  admitted  into  it  on  the  pay- 
ment of  40  shillings. 

ApaiCAif  iHSTTTUTtoN ;  a  society  in 
England,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was 
held  ADiil  14^  1807.  Its  principal  object 
is  the  abolition  of  die  slave  trade,  and  the 
promotion  of  civilization  among  the  Afii- 
can  naticms.  With  this  view,  it  labors  to 
collect  the  most  complete  accounts  of  the 
agricultuial  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  political  condition  of  its  inhab- 
itants; to  form  connexions  with  them; 
to  introduce  valuable  plants ;  to  found 
bcImm^  ;  to  make  the  natives  acquainted 
with  the  useful  arts  of  Europe,  &c.  The 
institntion  is  governed  by  a  president, 
vice-president  and  96  directors.  •  But  its 
iiuids  have  not  been  sufficient  to  accom- 
iriisfa  much.  It  has,  hovrever,  siqiported 
teachem  in  Siena  Leone,  and  exerted  it- 
self vrich  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  may  be  seen  firom  its  ex- 
cdlent  aimaal  reports. 

Apt;  a  sea  tenn,  signifying  near  the 
stem  of  the  ship. 

AfiA ;  among  the  Tuiks,  the  command- 
er of  a  body  of  inftntiy ;  likewise  a  title 
of  politeness.  The  A.  of  the  janizaries, 
their  commander-in-chief^  had  nearly  as 
much  authority  as  the  mnd  vizier,  and 
was  the  only  person  aflowed  to  appear 
before  the  grand  seignior^  vrithout  his 
amis  crossed  on  his  breast,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  slave.  The  word  o^  is  often  used, 
as  a  eompfimentaiy  tide  m  Turkey,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  eopfom  is  in  some 
parts  of  die  United  ^tee.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  khan  of  Tartaiy  are 
also  called  A,  The  A.  of  Algiers  is  the 
president  of  the  divan,  or  senate. 

AoAnes  (Audago$i  of  Ediissi);  a 
flourishing  town  of  Central  Africa.  It  ap- 
peals to  he  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  interior  of  Afinca.  It 
is  47  days'  joumev  fiom  Mourzouk,  and 
many  of  the  merchants  hom  that  quarter 
Aop  at  A.  to  change  their  commodities 
for  those  of  Soudan,  and  the  countries  to 
!he  south  of  the  Niger.  Homemann  re- 
ports it  to  be  the  ciqiital  of  an  indepen- 
dem  kingdom  called  wMfn. 

AoAJLH ATOLiTX ;  a  soft  mineral  sub- 
stance, capable  of  being  cut  with  the 
knife,  of  a  dull  neenish,  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish-white color,  and  connsting  of 
ailex  and  alumine,  with  a  little  potash. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  figures  and  various  orna- 
ments.   It  has  lately  been  recommended 


as  a  substitute  for  the  brides  made  of 
Cornish  porcelain  clay,  to  measure  high 
heats  in  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood ;  it 
being  capable  of  standinj^  a  great  heat, 
and  of  contracting  its  dimensions  very 
connderably  and  equably. 

AGAHXHifON ;  king  of  Mycene  and  Ar- 
gos,  son  of  Plisthenes,  nephew  of  Atreus, 
and  brother  of  Menelaus  and  Anaxibia. 
His  mother  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
Eriphyle,  by  others,  Aftrope.  Common 
opinion,  and  the  anthoiity  of  Homer,  make 
him  the  son  of  Atreus.  At  least,  the  two 
brothers  are  denominated  Strides  fay  Ho- 
mer. From  Tantalus,  the  founder  of  the 
race,  down  to  Agamemnon  and  his  chil- 
dren, the  members  of  this  fiimilv  of 
heroes  were  constant  persecuted  by 
&te.  (See  Tanialiu,  Pdap9,  Mreut  and 
Thfesies.)  The  chiMren  of  A.  and  Cly- 
temneslra  were  Iphigenia,  Electm,  Chry- 
sothemis  and  Orestes.  When  the  Tro- 
vrar  broke  <Nit,  A.  was  appointed 
of  the  united  aimy  of  Greeks, 
and  manned  alone  100  ships.  The  ar- 
my assembled  in  the  bay  of  Aulis  in 
Bmotia.  Here  they  were  long  detained 
Ygy  a  calm,  occasioned  by  the  anger  of 
IHana  (see  J^higema\  but  finally  arrived 
befi>re  Troy.  CSoing  the  protracted  sieec 
of  the  city,  A.  appears  superior  to  the 
odier  chiefi  in  battle  and  in  councils, 
and  maintains,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  diffnitv  of  a  commander.  His  quarrel 
vrith  Achdles  is  described  under  JiekUUs. 
Returning  home,  after  a  10  years'  sie^ 
he  was  treacherouslv  assassinated,  ^gis- 
thus,  whom,  at  his  departure,  be  had  par- 
doned fi>r  the  murder  of  Atreus,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, joined  with  Cljrtemnestra,  and  slew 
him  at  a  banquet,  tosether  with  Cassan- 
dra, the  daughter  of  Priam  (who  had 
fallen  to  his  mare  in  the  division  of  the 
Cfl|itives),  and  their  children.  Thus  says 
Homer;  others  say  that  Clytemnestra 
murdered  him  in  the  bcuh,  having  entan^ 
gled  him  in  a  tunic.  The  cause  of  his 
murder  is  alleged  by  some  to  have  been 
her  adulterous  connexion  with  iEeisthus ; 
by  others,  her  jealou^  of  Cassandra. 

AoAfic  Pi.AirT8.    (See  Crv^gamicJ) 

AoAHiFPE,  likewise  called  luq^pocrene ; 
a  fountain  n^luch,  according  to  the  Gre- 
cian poets,  sprung  out  of  the  summit  of 
Helicon,  the  seat  of  the  muses,  when 
struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  This 
fountain  had  the  property  of  inspiring 
with  poetic  fire  whoever  drank  of  it. 
Sofinus  distinguishes  A.  fix>m  Hippocrene 
as  a  different  fountain. 

Aqape,  in  ecclesiastical  history  (firom 
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oyoTTif,  Or.  love);  the  love-fesflt,  or  feast 
of  charityt  in  use  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  ^en  a  liberal  contribution 
was  made  by  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor. 
St  Chiysoetom  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  feast,  which  he  derives  from 
the  apoatoMcal  practice.  He  says,  ^The 
first  Christians  had  all  things  in  common, 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
when  diat  equality  of  possession  ceased, 
as  it  did  even  in  the  apostles'  time,  the 
agape  or  love-fbast  was  substituted  in  the 
room  of  it  Upon  certain  days,  afler  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  supper,  they  met  at 
a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provis- 
ions, and  the  poor,  who  had  nothinf^  being 
invited."  These  love-feasts,  during  the 
three  first  centuries,  were  held  in  the 
cborehes  without  scandal,  but  in  after 
times  the  heathen  began  to  tax  them  with 
impurity.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  ref« 
onnation.  The  loss  of  charity,  with 
which  the  ceremony  used  to  end,  was  no 
longer  given  between  different  s^ces,  and 
it  was  expressly  fi>rt>idden  to  have  aqy 
beds  or  couches  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wished  to  eat  at  their  ease. 
The  abuses,  however,  became  so  noto- 
fiotts,  that  the  holding  of  the  A.,  in 
churches  at  least,  vras  solemnly  condemn- 
ed at  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year 
397.  Some  modem  sects,  as  the  Wes- 
leyana,  Sandemanians,  Moravians,  &o. 
have  attempted  to  revive  this  feast 
Aga&  ;  Abraham's  concubine.  (See  Hor 

AoAE,  Jean  Antoine  Michel,  count  of 
Mosbourg,  bom  in  the  dqiartment  du 
Lot,  was  an  advocate  and  professor  at  Ca- 
hors.  He  accompanied  Murat  to  Tusca- 
ny, which  he  oiganized  befbre  it  was 
given  in>  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con* 
n£a  at  Lyons  and  Milan.  Murat  made 
him  his  prime  minister  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  where  he  gained  univer- 
sal respect  On  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  nieces  of  Murat,  he 
received  from  bun  the  county  of  Mos- 
bourg. The  Prussian  govemment  at  first 
sequestrated  it,  but  restored  it  in  1816l 
I>unng  Murat's  government  in  Nwles, 
.  he  was  his  minister  of  finance,  and  orew 
up  the  constitution  ratified  by  him,  which 
was  proclaimed  the  very  day  that  Murat 
was  forced  to  fly  firom  Naples. 

AoARic,  AoARicDM,  AoAJiicus  ;  the 
mushroom,  a  genus  of  the  order  offitneif 
belonging  to  the  clasB  of  ermdogcanuXj 
LinniBus.  The  generic  character  is  apiZetu, 
or  cap,  with  gifis  underneath,  which  differ 
in  substance  firom  the  rest  of  the  plant, 


beinj;  composed  of  two  lamine ;  the  seeds 
are  m  the  gills. — Some  have  enumerated 
no  less  than  634  species  of  this  fungus,  oth- 
ers 400.  Of  all  these,  only  one  species,  A. 
eampesbiB^  common  mushroom,  or  cham- 
pignon, has  been  selected  for  cultivation  in 
jSngland.  It  is  considered  the  most  savoiy 
of  3ie  genus,  and  is  much  in  request  for 
the  tabfo.  It  is  eaten  firesh,  either  stewed 
or  IxHled  and  preserved,  either  as  a  pickle 
or  in  powder ;  and  it  fiimishes  the  sauce 
called  hddaqf.  The  field  plants  are  bet- 
ter fi>r  eating,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more 
tender  than  those  raised  on  artificial 
beds.  The  vrild  mushrooms  are  found  in 
parks  and  pastures,  where  the  turf  has 
not  been  ploughed  up  fi)r  many  yean^ 
and  the  best  time  for  gatheriuag  them  is 
August  and  September. 

Agate  ;  a  fiMsil  compounded  of  various 
substances,  as  chalcedpny,  cornelian,  jas- 
per, homstcme,  quartz,  &c.  These  diner- 
ent  fossils  do  not  all  occur  in  eveiy  A., 
commonly  onW  two  or  three  of  them. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  A^  as  the 
fortification,  the  landscape,  the  ribbon, 
the  moss,  the  tube,  the  clouded,  the  zoned, 
the  star,  the  fi-agment,  the  punctuated, 
the  petn&ction,  the  coral  and  the  jaq>er 
A.  No  country  affords  finer  A.,  or  in 
mater  abundance,  than  Gennany*  It  is 
found  in  great  quantities  at  Oberstein,  in 
that  countiy.  It  is  also  found  in  France, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sicily,  Sibe- 
ria, and  very  beautiful  in  the  East  Indies, 
where,  however,  it  is  confounded  with 
onyx.  It  is  cut  into  vases,  mortars,  snuff- 
boxes, cups,  rings,  seals,  handles  for 
knives  ana  forks,  hilts  for  swords,  beads, 
smelling-boxes,  &c.  It  was  highly  val- 
ued hy  the  ancients,  who  executed  many 
fine  works  with  it  The  collections  of 
Brunswick  and  Dresden  are  remarkaUe 
for  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind. 
Great  medicinal  virtues  were  formeriy  at- 
tributed to  the  agate,  but  it  is  now  reject- 
ed fi»m  medical  practice.  Agate  some- 
times contains  figures  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  regularlv-shaped 
object,  either  natural  or  artificial,  e.  g.  a 
man,  a  circle,  an  animal,  &c.  lliiB  kind 
is  the  most  prized.  These  figures  may, 
however,  be  produced  by  artificially  stain- 
ine  the  stone,  so  that  stories-  of  wonder- 
ful figures  found  on  agates  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  believed. 

AaATBo;  an  Athenian,  distinguished 
both  as  a  tragic  and  a  comic  writer.  We 
know  only  tiie  names  of  some  of  his 
pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  been  too  par- 
tial to  antithesis.  As  a  tragic  poet,  he 
was  once  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games. 
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He  WM  a  friend  of  Soemtee  and  Euhpi- 
dea»  and  was  the  fint  who  wrote  on  ficti- 
tioaaaubjects.  He  was  distiiiguiahed  aim 
for  muflieal  talent. 

AoATHOCiiSS  waa  one  of  the  boldest 
adYeoturers  of  antiquity.  His  histoir  is 
principally  drawn  from  Diodonis  Siciuus^ 
bodes  19  and  20,  and  fragments  of  book 
31,  and  from  Justin,  books  22  and  23L 
They  derived  their  accounts  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  difrer,  therefore,  especial- 
^  in  the  history  of  his  youth.  Agatho- 
eles  was  the  son  of  Cardnus,  who,  having 
been  expired  from  Rhegium,  resided  at 
niermae,  in  Sicily.  On  account  of  a 
mysterious  oracle,  he  was  exposed  in  his 
inttDcy,  but  was  secretly  brou^t  up  by 
his  mother.  At  the  aae  of  7  years,  the 
boy  vnis  again  received  by  his  jrepentant 
ftdier,  and  s^it  to  Syracuse  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  potter,  where  he  continued 
to  reade,  being  admitted  by  Tunoleon 
into  the  number  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
drawn  fitmi  obscurity  1^  Damas,  a  noble 
Syracusan,  to  whom  his  beauty  recom- 
mended him,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  aimy  sent  against  Agrigentum. 
By  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Damas, 
be  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men 
of  Syracuse.  Under  the  dominion  of  So- 
gistratus,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Taren- 
tum,  but  returned  after  the  death  of  the 
ioter,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  which 
ne  established  himself  by  the  murder  of 
■ereral  thousands  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itanta.  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  317  B.  C.  He  maintained  his 
lower  28  years,  till  289  B.  C.  To 
mengthen  his  authority  in  his  native 
country,  and  to  give  employment  to  the 
peoi^  he  endeavored,  like  Dionysius, 
;o  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily. 
Having  bcMsn  defeated  by  them,  and  be- 
sieged in  Syracuse,  he  boldly  resolved  to 
peas  over  to  Africa  with  a  portion  of  his 
amiy.  Here  he  fought  for  4  years,  till 
307,  generally  with  success.  Disturban- 
ees  in  Sicily  compelled  him  to  leave  bis 
aimy  twice,  and,  at  his  second  return  into 
Africa,  he  found  it  in  rebellion  against 
his  SOD  Aicbagathua  He  appeased  the 
commotion  by  promising  the  troops  the 
booty  they  should  win;  but,  being  de- 
feated, be  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his 
own  BOOB  to  the  vengeance  of  the  exaspe- 
med  warriors,  and  expose  these  latter, 
without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons 
were  murdered ;  the  armv  surrendered  to 
the  Carthaghiians.  He  himself  restored 
quiet  to  Sicily,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
306  B.  C,  which  secured  to  both  parties 
ifa^  former  poasesskms.    He  then  enga- 


ged in  several  hostile  expeditions  to  llaly, 
where  he  vanquished  the  Bruttii,  and 
sacked  Crotona.  His  latter  days  were 
nddened  by  domestic  strife.  His  inten- 
tion was,  that  his  youngest  son,  Agatho- 
cles,  should  inherit  the  tmrone.  This  stim- 
ulated his  grandson,  Archagathus,  to  re- 
bellion. He  murdered  the  intended  heir, 
and  persuaded  M»nou,  a  fovorite  of  the 
king,  to  poison  liim.  Tliis  was  done  by 
means  of^a  feather,  with  which  the  king 
cleaned  his  teeth  after  a  meal.  His 
mouth,  and  soon  his  whole  body,  became 
a  mass.of  corruption.  Before  he  was  en- 
tirely dead,  he  was  thrown  upon  a  fhneral 
Sile.  According  to  some  authors,  he 
ied  at  the  age  of  72  years ;  according  to 
others,  at  that  of  95.  Before  his  death, 
his  wife,  Texena,  and  2  sons,  were  sent  to 
Egypt.  His  son-in-law,  Pyrzhus,  king -of 
Epirus,  inherited  his  influence  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italv.  Agathodes  possess- 
ed the  talents  of'^a  general  and  a  sove- 
reign. He  was  proud  of  his  ignoble  de- 
scent His  cruelty,  luxury  and  insatiable 
ambition  were  the  occasion  of  his  ruin. 

AoATBODJEMON  {OreekS'j  a  beneficent 
spirit,  opposed  to  eacoiUBmanf  an  evil 
^irit.  Ancient  writera  give  this  name  to 
a  kind  of  serpent  reverid  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. 
AoAVE..  (See  w2Io«,  wimericim.) 
AoE,  in  law ;  the  time  when  the  law 
allows  persons  to  do  acts,  which,  for  want 
of  years,  they  were  prohibited  firom  doing 
before.  Some  of  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  in  regard  to  ace,  are  as 
follows :  14  years  in  a  man,  and  12  iii  a 
woman,  is  the  age  of  discretion  for  con- 
senting to  marriage.  At  14,  a  minor  may 
choose  a  guardian.  Twenty-one  years  is 
the  full  age.  A  person  imder  the  age  of 
21  may  make  a  purchase,  but  may  disa- 
gree to  it,  if  he  chooses,  on  reaching  lils 
full  age.  No  one  can  be  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  under  the  a^  of  21 
years,  nor  ordained  a  priest  until  the  age 
of  24  years,  nor  made  a  bishop  before  he 
is  30  years  old.  In  marriages,  when  either 
of  tlic  parties  is  under  21  years,  and  is  not 
a  widower  or  widow,  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  minor  is  re- 
quired, if  the  marriage  is  in  pursuance  of 
a  license ;  or,  if  it  be  in  pursuance  of  bans 
publicdied,  the  parent  or  yiaidian  may,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  bans, 
declare  in  church  his  dissent  to  such  mar- 
riage, and  prevent  its  taking  effect.  The 
age  for  serving  in  the  milhia  is  fixun  16 
to  45  years.  Cbfce'«  1  itsL  78.— The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  provirions  of  the 
Code  J>r<qfoUim  with  regard  to  age :  40 
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inears  are  required  ftnr  a  member  of  the 
legialatiire,  30  ibr  a  judge,  juror  or  elector, 
and  22  to  discharge  any  office  in  the 
courts.  To  contract  maztiaffe,  it  requires 
that  the  man  should  he  at  least  18  years 
old,  and  the  woman  15.  But  maniage  is 
not  valid  without  the  consent  of  parents 
(or,  in  case  of  their  death,  of  the  otoer  re- 
lations in  the  ascending  line,  who  take 
their  place),  until  the  man  is  25,  and  the 
woman  21  years  old,  and  even  then  it  is 
necessary  to  giire  the  parents  or  other 
relations  notice.  A  person  adopting  must 
be  as  much  as  50  years  old*  and  at  least 

15  years  older  than  the  person  adopted, 
unless  the  kuner  has  saved  the  life  of  the 
ibrmer,  in  which  case  it  is  only  neoessaiy 
that  the  person  adopting  should  be  of  full 
age,  and  older  than  the  person  adopted. 
(See  ^dfftkm.)  FuU  age  is  fixed  at  21 
years  for  tx)th  sexes.  At  16  years,  a  minor 
can  make  a  will.'  Witnesses,  in  a  strict 
sense,  must  be  of  full  age.  Under  15  years 
of  age,  a  person  can  only  affirm,  without 
an  oath.  An  innocent  debtor  of  70  years 
and  upwards  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
personal  liberty.    If  a  criminal  is  under 

16  years,  and  the  jury  find  that  he  has 
acted  without  a  proper  sense  of  his  guilt, 
he  is  acquitted,  except  that  he  may  be 
confined,  for  a  limited  time,  in  a  house  of 
correction.  These  are  the  provisions  of 
the  French  code. — In  the  U.  S.  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  rules  of  the  Engliali  law  respecting 
age  have,  in  most  cases,  been  adopted 
^ere  applicabk.  To  be  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.,  a  man  must  be  at  least 
35  years  old,  a  senator  must  be  30,  and  a 
representative  25  years  old.  Every  fi^e 
white  male  citizen,  of  18  years,  is  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  militia  till  he  reaches  the 
age  of  45  years,  unless  exempted  for  some 
special  reason.  (See  age  in  CWmtmiJ  LawA 

A<FE.  We  find  the  ages  of  the  world 
mentioned  by  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
poets.  They  conipared  the  existence  of 
mankind  to  the  life  of  an  individual^  and 
the  earliest  period  of  the  workl  to  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  youth.  He- 
siod  qpedu  of  five  oistinct  ages:  1.  The 
golden  or  SahtmUm  age,  when  Saturn  ruled 
the  earth.  The  peo^e  were  firee  fit>m  the 
restraint  of  laws ;  they  had  neither  ships 
nor  weapons,  wars  nor  soldiers ;  the  fertile 
fields  n^ed  no  cultivation,  andperpetual 
spring  blessed  the  earth.  2.  The  sUver 
ag/i,  which  he  describes  as  fioentious  and 
wicked.  3.  The  kvsen  ore ,-  violent,  sav- 
age and  warlike.  4.  The  SeroMO^,  which 
seemed  an  lupproximation  to  a  better  state 
of  things.  5.  The  «tm  agt,  when  justice 
and  honor  had  lefi  the  earth.    The  poet 


supposed  this  to  be  the  age  in  which  he 
hunself  lived.  Ovid  retted,  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses, the  division  of  Hesiod,  with 
this  difference — ^he  omitted  the  heroic  age, 
and  phiced  the  finir  ages  before  tlie  fl<rad 
of  Dieucalion. — ^This  idea,  first  used  as  a 
poetical  embellishment,  was  also  intro- 
duced into  philosophy.  The  ages  were 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  grnit  year  of 
the  worid,  the  revolution  of  which  was  to 
bring  the  heavenly  bodies  to  their  first  po- 
sition* <  Mythology  was  thus  brought  into 
the  closest  connexion  with  astronomy. 
The  first,  or  golden  ace,  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Saturn ;  the  second,  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  third,  of  Neptune ;  and  tlie  fouith, 
of  Pluto,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo. 
The  time  of  the  completion  of  the  great 
year  of  the  world,  or  of  the  heavens,  was 
fixed  by  some  at  3000  solar  years;  by 
others,  hx  the  mysterious  number  7777  so- 
lar years.  Cicero  estimated  it  at  12,954 ; 
Herachtus,  at  18,000 ;  and  Orpheus,  at  12 
months,  consisting  each  of  100,000  years. 
The  Sibylline  books  divided  it  into  ten 
secular  months,  or  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year.  Spring  was  the  goklen  age ;  Sum- 
mer, the  silver;  Autumn,  the  brazen^ 
which  was  interrupted  by  Deucalion's 
flood ;  and  Winter,  the  iron  age ;  and  then . 
the  cycle  began  with  Spring  again. — ^The 
idea  of  ages  of  the  world  is  so  deeply  fixed 
in  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  religious  sentiments  of  almost 
eveiy  nation  on  the  ^lobe.  We  find  ex- 
amples of  it  in  the  miUennial  reign  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  in  the  Yugs  of  the  East 
Indians.  The  idea  of  four  ases  of  the 
world  prevailed  among  the  brahmins. 
The  first,  a  kind  of  ^Iden  age,  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  1,728,000  years; 
the  men  of  this  period  lived  400  years, 
and  were  all  giants ;  inthisperiod,thegod 
Brahma  was  bom.  In  the  second  penod, 
which  lasted  1,296,000  years,  theu:  rajahs 
were  bom ;  men  lived  only  300  years,  and 
vice  began  to  creep  into  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  third  age,  which  lasted  8,064,000 
years,  men  lived  only  200  years,  owing 
to  tlie  increase  of  vice.  Of  the  last  age, 
in  which  we  now  live,  4,027,213  years  are 
already  gone,  and  the  life  of  man  is  sunk 
to  one  fourth  of  its  original  duration. 

Age.  For  the  dififerent  ages  of  life,  see 
IJft ;  see  also  LowevUy. 

AeEDA,  synod  of;  an  assembly  of  Jew- 
ish doctors,  held  A.  D.  1650,  so  denomi- 
nated from  a  plain,  on  which  they  met, 
about  thirty  leagues  distant  fix>m  Buda  in 
Hungary.  More  thm  300  rahbies,  and 
many  other  Jews,  of  difierent  nations,  at- 
tended.   The  obgect  was,  to  debate  the 
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question  whether  the  Hesaah  had  ap- 
pealed. The  negative  of  the  queation 
was  carried,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his 
eoming  was  delayed  on  account  of  their 
fins  and  impenitence.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  he  would  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 
would  come  as  a  j^reat  conqueror,  would 
deliver  the  Jews  mm  eveiy  foreign  ^oke, 
and  alter  uothin  j;  in  the  Mosaic  rehgion. 
Some  ecclesiastics  from  Rome  attended 
this  meeting,  but  the  multitude  would  not 
hear  them. 

A6EMOGi«ANs,  or  AzAMOGLAifS,  are 
children  purchased  from  the  Tartare,  or 
raised  every  thmi  year,  by  way  of  tribute, 
from  the  ChristianB  tolerated  in  the  Turk- 
ish eminre.  They  are  circumcised  and 
instructed  in  the  religion  of  their  masters, 
and  in  military  exercises.  From  them 
the  janizaries  were  recruited*  (See  /cuii- 

Agerda,  amonff  divines,  sometimes 
ognifies  things  winch  a  man  is  bound  to 
perform,  in  opposition  to  crtdenda^  which 
lie  is  bound  to  believe.  It  also  denotes 
the  service  or  offices  of  the  church.  A.  is 
also  used  to  signify  church  books  com- 
piled by  puUic  authority,  prescribing  the 
order  to  be  observed  by  the  ministers  and 
peOTle,  in  the  ceremonies  and  devotions 
of  toe  church ;  e.  g.  the  ritual,  liturgy, 
missal,  &c  In  Prussia,  the  new  A.  (m 
the  bst  sense),  arlHtrarily  introduced  by  the 
king,  but  rejected  by  many  clergymen 
and  eongiegations,  has  occasioned  some 
trouble  or  late  years.  Honors  and  promo- 
tions induced  many  of  the  clergy  to  adopt 
it,  but  others  remained  firm  in  their  oppo- 
sition. The  citjr  of  Berlin  and  the  fiunous 
professor  Schleiermacher  were  very  con- 
spicuous in  resisting  it.  In  all  the  churches 
cK  which  the  kmg  was  patron,  it  was  bi- 
troduced. 

Amsiukus ;  a  king  of  Sparta,  d90--306, 
Bw  C. ;  elevated  to  the  throne  aiier  tlie  death 
of  his  brother  Aips,  by  Lysander,  who  af- 
terwards formed  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
him;  but  the  plan  was  discovered  and 
frustrated.  CaUed  by  the  lonians  to  their 
MRimance  against  Artaxerzes,  he  com- 
menced, after  L3rsander's  death,  his  glori- 
ous career ;  defeated  the  Persians,  but  was 
compelled  to  stop  in  his  victorious  course, 
and  turn  his  arms  against  Thebes,  Cor- 
inth, &C.,  which  had  united  against  Spar- 
ta, aoAf  m  a  subsequent  war  with  Theoes, 
to  contedd  against  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas,  the  greatest  generals  of  those 
times.  His  prudence,  however,  saved  the 
city,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  He 
deUvered  it  anew,  at  the  a^  of  eighty 
years,  though  it  was  actually  in^  the  hondiB 
toim  1.  9 


of  Epaminondas.  On  his  return  firom 
his  last  campaign  m  Egypt,  loaded  with 
honors  and  presents,  he  was  overtaken 
fay  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and 
peiiabed,  being  then  in  his  84th  year.  In 
neison,  he  was  small  and  insignificant. 
He  was,  neverthelesB,  a  noble  prmce,  and 
almost  adored  by  his  soldiers,  thou^  he 
sometimes  violated  the  virtue  of  justice, 
in  cases  in  which  he  could  be  useful  to 
his  country  or  friends. 

AeoRseATioN,  in  physics ;  a  species  of 
union,  whereby  several  things,  which  have 
no  natural  dependence  or  connexion  with 
one  another,  are  collected  together,  so  as, 
in  some  sense,  to  constitute  <me.  Thus,  a 
heap' of  sand,  or  a  mass  of  ruins,  are  bodies 
by  aggregation. 

AeHRiiff,  or  AuenaiM ;  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  memorable 
for  a  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, July  12, 1691,  between  the  forces 
of  WilUam  III,  amountmg  to  20,000  men, 
commanded  by  ceneral  Ginckel,  and 
those  of  James  if,  amounting  to  28,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  French  genera] 
St  Ruth.  The  forces  of  William  were 
victorious. 

AoiNCOURT,  or  Azincourt;  a  village  in 
the  district  Saint-Pol,  in  the  department 
Pas  de  Calais,  ftmous  for  the  battle  of 
Oct  25, 1415,  between  the  French  and 
English.  Henry  V,  king  of  England, 
eager  to  conquer  Fiance,  landed  at  Har- 
fleur,  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  wished 
to  march  through  Picardy  to  Calais,  in 
order  to  fix  his  wmter-quarters  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. With  a  powerful  force,  die  dau- 
phin advanced  against  him.  The  numer- 
ical superiority  of  the  French  was  great, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  leader  and 
the  nobles  such,  that  they  refused  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  city  of  Paria  Henry  V  retreat- 
ed to  the  Somme.  The  French  followed 
to  harass  his  retreat,  and  to  defend  the 
passage  firom  Abbeville  to  St  Quentin, 
which  he*  gained  only  through  the  inat- 
tention of  the  enemy.  The  iSi^lish,  how- 
ever, being  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  re- 
duced bv  sickness,  Henry  asked  for  peace 
on  disadvantageous  terms.  The  French 
refused  his  proposals,  and  succeeded  in 
throwing  themselves  betwsoen  Calais  and  ^ 
the  English.  These  latter  consisted  of 
2000  men  at  arms  .and  12,000  archers, 
and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  be- 
tween two  hills,  with  the  archers  on  the  , 
wings.  Stakes,  of  which  every  man  car- 
ried one,  were  fixed  in  fit>nt  of  them. 
The  French,  commanded  by  the  consta- 
ble d'AIbiet,  numbered  100,000  tnx^is, 
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of  whom  8000  were  men  at  anna.  Tfaey 
arranged  theiaselvea  in  two  diviaionfi,. 
with  the  men  at  anus,  of  whom  2000 
were  mounted,  m  front  The  English  first 
put  themselves  in  motion.  The  French 
horse  instantly  hastened  to  meet  them, 
but  were  received  with  such  a  shower  of 
arrows  by  the  archers,  that  they  fell  back 
on  the  first  division,  and  threw  it  into  eon- 
fiision.  The  lightrarmed  arehers  seized 
their  clubs  and  battle-axes,  and  broke  into 
the  ranks  of  the  knights  on  foot,  who 
could  not  move  on  account  of  their  heavy 
coats  of  mail,  and  the  closeness  of  their 
anay.  The  English  horse  flew  to  assist 
the  archers;  the  first  French  division  re- 
treated ;  the  second  could  not  sustain  the 
chai^  of  the  victors;  and  the  whole 
French  army  was  soon  entirely  scattered. 
The  victoiy  was  complete.  Henry  thought 
that  Uie  French  would  rally  and  renew 
the  battle ;  and,  being  alanned  also  by  the 
report,  diat  a  party  of  peasants,  in  aims, 
were  plundering  his  baggage,  he  ordered 
all  the  prisoners  to  be  massacred.  The 
command  was  already  executed,  when  he 
discovered  the  groundlessness  of  his  fear. 
The  vi<;torious  army,  however,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  fly  inff  enemy,  took  14,000  prison- 
ers more.  10,000  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on 
the  battle-field.  Among  them  was  the 
constable,  with  six  dukes  and  princes. 
Five  princes,  among  whom  were  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  1600 
men  killed;  among  them  the  duke  of 
York,  Henry's  un^e,  whom  the  duke 
d'Alen<^on  slew  at  his  side,  while  press- 
ing towards  the  kinff.  He  had  already 
dashed  the  crown  from  Heniy's  head, 
and  lifted  his  hand  for  a  more  effectual 
blow,  when  the  king's  attendants  sur- 
rounded him,  and  he  feU  covered  with 
wounds.  After  the  battle,  the  English 
ctmtinued  their  march  to  Calais,  and 
thence  sailed  for  England,  to  assemble  an 
army  for  a  new  invasion. 
Agincourt.  (See  Seroux  d',4gincourt,) 
Aeio  is  the  diftereuce  in  value  between 
bank  money  and  coin  or  other  currencv. 
The  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  in  Hoi- 
land  and  Venice.  It  is,  however,  used  at 
Hamburg  and  other  places  in  Germany. 
It  is  synonymous  with  premkun,  when  the 
bank  money  ia  worth  more  than  the  same 
nominal  amount  of  the  current  coin,  and 
widi  «£ucotm/,  when  its  value  is  less.  The 
agio  at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  firom 
t&ee  to  four  per  cent,  before  the  French 
invasion  of  Holland  in  1795 ;  that  of 
Venice  was  formally  fixed  at  20  per  cent. ; 
the  bank  money  of  each  of  those  places 


being  so  much  more  valuable  than  the 
current  coin.  This  differeace  in  value 
arises  oflen  firom  the  circumstance,  that 
the  current  coin  is  depreciated  by  wear- 
ing and  clipping.  The  aaio  of  the  bank- 
money  of  Haniburg  was  lormeriy  14  per 
cent  on  this  account  ^3^  is  sometimes 
used  to  signihr  the  premium  or  discount 
on  bills  of  exchange. 

Aei9  IV,  king  of  Lacedcamon,  and  col- 
league of  Leonidas  in  the  covemment  of 
Sparta,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidss,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  A^silaus.  Histori- 
ans affirm  that  he  w&s,m  youth,  of  singu- 
lar promise,  and  that,  in  maturer  age,  he 
prepared,  by  the  introduction  of  new  laws, 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  Spartan  government  Tliis  he 
found  a  measure  of  peculiar  difficulty,  but 
he  was  supported  by  his  maternal  uncle 
Agesilaus,  though  with  a  selfinh  design, 
and  likewise  by  many  of  the  citizena 
They  obtained  a  law  for  the  equalization 
of  property,  and  A.  himself  shand  a  valu- 
able estate  with  the  community.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  exertions,  Leonidas  was 
deposed  and  banished*  The  people,  how- 
ever, soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
projected  reform,  and  while  A.  was  iead- 
mg  an  army  to  aid  the  Achfeans,  the  in- 
discretion of  his  uncle  Agesilaus,  during 
his  absence,  occasioned  a  consmracy  for 
the  restoration  of  Lecmidas.  llie  con- 
spirators, having  succeeded,  forced  A.  to 
take  refuge  in  a  temple,  which  he  never 
left  but  for  the  purpose  of  bathmg.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  was  surprised 
and  dragged  to  prison.  The  ephon  hav- 
ing there  questioned  him  respecting  his 
views  in  altering  the  laws,  he  answered 
that  it  was  for  Uie  purpose  of  restoring 
those  of  Lycurgus.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  lilra  ;'but  the  ministers 
of  the  law,  until  forced  by  Democharett, 
refused  to  conduct  him  to  a  chamber  re- 
served for  the  execution  of  criminals.  He 
was  there  strangled,  and  he  submitted  to 
his  sentence  widi  heroic  firmness.  The 
grandmother  and  mother  of  A.  shared  the 
same  fate. 

Agitators,  in  Engliah  history,  were 
persons  elected  by  the  army,  in  1647,  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  and  to  control 
the  parliament,  at  that  time  sitting  at 
Westminster.  Two  private  men,  or  mfe- 
rior  officers,  were  {^pointed  from  each 
troop  or  company,  and  this  body,  when 
collected,  was  presmned  to  equal  the 
house  of  commons ;  while  the  peers  were 
represented  by  a  council  of  officers  of 
rank.  Cromwell  at  first  made  use  of 
them,  but  afterwards  issued  orders  for 
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nippresBing  them.  These  associations,  so 
dao^rous  to  the  constitution,  gave  rise  to 
the  act  which  forbids  any  member  to  en- 
ter either  house  of  parliament  armed—- a 
regulatioa  enforced  with  jealousy  to  this 
day.  fiimeV  IS^  chap.  uz. 

AoLAi^;  according  to  Hedod,  one  of 
die  3  graces,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  £u- 
lynome ;  according  to  others,  the  mother 
of  the  graces,  and  wife  of  Vulcan.  (See 
Graces^ 

Aglak.   (See  ^^vtZeia.) 

Aoif  Airo ;  a  lake  lying  west  of  Naples* 
In  its  neighb^riiood  are  the  famous  grotto 
del  Cane  and  the  baths  of  St  Januarius. 
Tlie  former  is  noted  for  the  suffocating 
vapors  of  carbonic  add  gas,  which  aacena 
fiom  its  bottook  The  badis  are  benefir 
dal  in  cases  of  gout,  syphilis,  &c.  Their 
reputation  has  been  mcreased,  of  late 
vears,  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
becm  apphed  by  Mr.  von  Gimbemat  to 
restoro  tbe  weakened  electricity  of  the 
aidt 

AoHATSs  (agnoH),  in  the  civil  law ;  le- 
latioDS  on  the  male  side,  in  opposition  to 
oo^gnolefj  relations  on  the  female  side.  ■  In 
the  Scotch  law,  A.  are  understbod  to  be 
those  persons  nearest  ralated  by  the  fa- 
theiv  though  fomalea  intervene. 

AjfiifKS,  St ;.  a  saint  who  suffered  mar- 
tvrdom  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
die  Christians,  in  the  rei^  of  the  empe- 
ror Diocletiait  Her  festival  is  oelebraled 
00  the  29th  of  January.  Domenichino 
has  painted  her  at  the  moment  of  her 
execution.  Two  churches  of  this  saint, 
one  in  Rome,  the  other  near  the  city,  are 
lemaikabie  buildings.  In  front  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  feast  of  me  saint  is  celebrated 
with  much  observance.  Many  cattle, 
hones,  &c.  are  brought  there  and  blessed 
by  the  priest  This  ceremony  is  thought 
to  protect  them  against  sickness  durmg 
the  following  year. 

Aeinss,  St ;  one  of  the  Cassiterides,  or 
SciDv  islea  (O^v.)  This  island  is  com- 
monly called  Lighi'htmst  idand,  because 
it  has  a  light-house.  W.  Ion.  6»  20";  N. 
lat49P5a^. 

AeiTKs  SoREi^  the  mistress  of  Charles 
VII,  king  of  France,  was  bom  1409,  of  a 
noble  &mily,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomphshed  women  of  her 
time.  As  kdy  of  honor  to  Isabella  of 
Lorraine,  duchess  of  Aniou,  she  accom- 
panied that  princess,  in  1431,  to  the  French 
court  Her  beai^  attracted  the  fiivor  of 
the  young  king,aiMl  he  appointed  her  one; 
of  the  q|tieen's  ladies  of^  honor.  After 
some  resistance,  A.  yielded  to  the  passion 
of  the  monarch.    The  English  then  had 


poasesBion  of  half  of  France;  and  Charles 
Vll,  though  naturally  bold,  became  de- 
pressed and  inactive  under  the  weight  of 
his  misfortunes.  A.  alone  was  f£le  to 
rouse  him  fix>m  his  apathy,  and  make 
him  foel  what  he  owed  to  himself  and  his 
people.  The  eventual  succeas  of  his  arms 
mcreased  his  passion  for  his  mistress,  who 
did  not,  however,  abuse  her  power  over 
hint  She  retired,  in.  1445^  to  Loches, 
where  Charles  had  buik  her  a  castle.  He 
afterwards  cdnfened  on  her  the  county 
o£  Penthi^vPB,  in  Breta^e,  the  seigniories 
of  Roche-Servi^re  and  Issoudun,  in  Bern, 
and  the  chlLteau  de  Beaut^,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mame ;  whmoe  ahe  received  the 
name  of  dame  de  beoM.  She  had  lived 
here  about  5  years,  frequently  visited  by 
the  king,  when  the  oueen  invited  her 
again  to  court,  in  1449.  A.  consented, 
and,  to  be  neai«r  the  king,  proceeded  to 
the  castle  of  Masnal-la-l^lle,  where  she 
died,  in  1450,  so  suddenly  as  to  afford 
ground  for  the  susfncion  of  poison«  She 
vras  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Loches,  where  her  monument  was  to  be 
seen  in  179^  She  left  the  king  three 
daughters,  who  were  acknowledged  by 
him,  and  portioned  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown. 

AoiNssi,  Maria  Gaetana,  an  ornament 
of  her  sex,  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1718. 
Her  fiuher  was  don  Pedro  di  A^esL 
In  her  9th  year,  she  m>ke  Latin  with 
correctness,  and  also  delivered  an  oration 
in  this  limguage,  in  which  ahe  maintained 
that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languajfes 
was  proper  for  iemales.  Thi»  oration 
was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1737.  In  her 
11th  year,  she  is  said  to  have  spoken 
Greek  as  fluehtiv  as  her  mother  toncue. 
She  now  proceeded  to  perfect  h^seff  in 
the  orientel  lan^piagee,  so  that  Ae  was 
usually  called  a  hoing  oolyglot.  She  next 
studied  geometry  and  speculative  phi- 
k)80]4iy .  Her  &ther  fostered  her  love  of 
learning  by  assembling  at  his  house,  at 
certain  times,  learned  societies,  in  wliich 
Maria  proposed  and  defended  philosophi- 
cal thesiee.  The  president  de  Broisses 
asserts,  in  his  Lettem  on  Italy,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  imagined  more  deligfatfid  than 
these  conversations  vrith  one  df  the  pret- 
tieet  and  most  leanied  females  or  the 
time.  In  lier  90di  year,  she  appears  to 
have  become  tved  of  tfaeae  erudite  dis- 
putations, the  substance  of  which  was 
afterwards  published  by  her  father.  They 
fill  a  quarto  vohmie.  Mathematics  now 
attracted  her  attenticm,  and  she  compos- 
ed a  treatise  on  conic  sections ;  besides 
which,  in  her  30th  year,  she  published  a 
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treatise  on  the  rudlmentB  of  annlysia, 
which  has  been  considered  as  the  oest 
introduction  to  Euler's  works,  and  was 
translated  into  Engtish,  in  1801,  by  the  rev- 
erend John  Colson,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge.  It  gained  her  so 
much  reputation,  that  she  was  appointed, 
in  her  ^Sd  year,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  unirersity  of  Bologna.  Her 
deep  study  of  this  science  seems  to  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  her  spirits.  She  se- 
cluded iierself  altogether  from  society, 
retired  to  the  strict  order  of  blud  nuns, 
and  died  in  her  81st  year,  1799.  Her 
aster,  Maria  Theresa,  set  to  music  sey* 
eral  cantatas,  and  the  3  operacL  SojfhmUa' 
hoj  Ciro  in  Armema,  and  Mtocri,  with 
applause. 

AohOetje.    (See  Mimo^siUs.) 

AozroiikEN,  in  ancient  Rome;  a  name 
or  epithet  given  to  a  person  by  way  of 
praise  or  dispraise,  or  from  some  remark- 
able event  in  liis  history.  Such  names 
remained  peculiar  to  the  person,  and  not 
descendible  to  his  issue.  Thus  one  of  the 
Scipios  obtained  the  A.  ofMicanuSf  and 
the  other  o{  Anaticua^&om  tneir  achieve- 
ments in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Romans 
often  had  three  names  besides  the  A. ;  the 
prcmomeny  correq>onding  to  our  Christian 
name,  distinguishing  the  individual  from 
others  of  the  same  mmily ;  the  second,  or 
nomen,  marked  his  clan;  and  the  third, 
or  cognomen^  expressed  his  femily;  to 
these  the  A4  e.  g.  Mieus,  CSmOatar^  Gtr- 
momeitf,  &c.  was  added. 

Aomjs  Dbi  (Latm;  the  Lamb  of  God). 
1.  A  prayer  of  the  Romish  liturgy,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  Agna$  Dei^  generallv 
sung  before  the  commimion,  and,  accorci- 
ing  to  the  regulation  of  pope  Sergius  I, 
in  688,  at  the  close  of  the  mass.  2,  A 
round  piece  of  wax,  on  which  is  im- 
pressed the  figure  of  the  sacred  Lamb, 
with  the  banner  of  the  cross,  or  of  St 
John,  with  the  year  and  name  of  the 
pope.  The  pope  consecrates  and  distrib- 
utes a  great  number  of  them.  It  was 
original^  customary,  in  the  churches  of 
Rome,  to  distribute  the  remains  of  the 
Paschal  taper,  consecrated  on  Easter  eve, 
in  small  pieces,  among  the  people,  who 
burned  them  at  hotne,  as  an  antidote 
against  all  kinds  of  misfortune.  But  when 
the  number  of  candidates  became  too 
large  to  be  all  satisfied,  the  above  expe- 
dient was  adopted.  A.  D.  is  also  the 
name  of  that  portion  of  the  mass,  which 
is  introduced,  m  Roman  Cadiolic  church- 
es, at  the  distribution  of  the  host 

AoowB,  in  geogpr.;  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province  of  Abyssinia^    They  are,  in  their 


manners,  ferocious,  and  in  their  religion, 
superstitious.  They  are  heathens,  and 
adore  the  spirit  residing  in  the  Nile.  (See 
Musnnia.)  Bruee^s  7\vv.  voL  i.  401.  vol. 
iii.527. 

AoBLA ;  a  province  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
situated  between  25^  and  38^  N.  lat ;  the 
capital  of  which,  of  the  same  name,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  British.  Several 
rajahs,  allies  of  the  British,  possess  the 
western  and  north-western  district  TK^ 
part  of  the  province  south  of  the  Chur . 
bul  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrat* 
tas.  No  part  of  Hindostan  afibrds  a  richer 
soil ;  gram  of  all  kinds,  sucar,  indigo  and 
cotton  are  yielded  with  htue  labor  in  all 
the  British  districts.  Formeriv  the  prov- 
ince was  also  famous  for  its  silks.  It  fur- 
nishes superior  horses.  It  ccmtains  6 
miHions  of  inhabitants.  A.,  the  city,  N. 
lat  fXr  Id',  an4  E.  Ion.  77°  56^,  is  con- 
nected with  tm  whole  of  the  modem 
history  of  India.  The  Mahometans  call 
it  Mbarabad,  It  is  ornamented^  with 
splendid  edifices,  of  which  the  2Vife  JMo- 
Jud^  or  Crown  of  Edifices,  an  unrivalled 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  empress  of 
Shah  Jehau,  who  died  1632,  is  me  most 
famous.  This  is  whoUy  bulk  of  the  finest 
white  mari)le.  General  lord  Lake  took 
A.  in  1803,  from  the  Mainrattaa  A.  is  ^ 
137  miles  fiK>m  Delhi,  and  830  from  Cal- 
cutta. 

AoRARiAii  Laws  ;  laws  enacted  in  an- 
cient Rome  for  the  division  of  public 
lands.  In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman 
history  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  it  is  satisfiictorily 
shown,  that  these  laws,  which  have  so 
long  been  considered  in  the  light  of  un- 
just attacks  on  private  property,  had  for 
their  object  only  the  disdibution  of  lands 
which  were  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
that  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise 
were  oceaaoned  by  the  opposition  of  per- 
sons who  had  settled  on  these  lands  with- 
out having  acquired  any  title  to  them. 
These  laws  of  the  Romans  were  so  inti- 
mately coimected  with  their  system  of 
establishing  colonies  in  the  dififerent  parts 
of  their  territories,  that,  to  attain  a  proper 
understanding  of  them,  k  is  necessary  to 
bestow  a  moment's  consideration  on  that 
system. — According  to  Dionysius  of  Hah- 
camassus,  their  plan  of  sending  out  colo- 
nists, or  settlers,  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus^  -mio  generally  placed 
colonists  firom  the  city  of  Rome  on  the 
lands  taken  in  war.  The  same  policy 
was  pursued  by  the  kings  who  succeeded 
him ;  and,  when  the  kings  were  expelled, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  the 
people,  and  then  by  the  dictatoiB.    Ther& 
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were  sevenl  reasons  induGmg  the  Roman 
gOTemment  to  pursue  this  policy,  which 
was  continued  n>r  a  long  period  without 
any  intennission ;  first,  to  have  a  check 
upon  the  conquered  people ;  secondly,  to 
have  m  protection  aindnst  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy ;  thinJDy,  to  augment  their 
popolation ;  fourthly,  to  flree  the  city  of  . 
Kome  from  an  excess  of  inhabitants; 
fifthly,  to  quiet  seditions;  and,  sixthly, 
to  reward  their  veteran  soldiers.  These 
reasons  abundantly  appear  in  aU  the  best 
ancient  authorities,  in  the  later  peri- 
ods of  the  republic,  a  principal  motive 
ibr  ealablishing  colonies,  was  to  have  the 
means  of  disposinff  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
warding them  with  donations  of  lands ; 
and  sudi  colonies  were,  on  this  account, 
d«iominated  mO^Jtary  colonies.  Now,  for 
whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony  was 
to  be  established,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  law  respecting  it  shoald  be  passed, 
^tfeer  by  the  soiate  or  people ;  which 
law,  in  either  case,  was  cialled  Ux  agrct- 
ru,  an  agrarian  law,  which  will  now  be 
ezplaine£-^An  agrarian  law  contained 
vaiious  provisions  j  it  described  the-  land' 
which  vras  to  be  divided,  and  the  classes 
of  people  among  whom,  and  their  num- 
htn,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner, 
and  by  wbat  boimds,  the  territory  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  '  The  mode  of  dividing 
the  lands,  as  fiur  as  we  now  understand 
it,  was  twofold ;  either  a  Roman  popular 
tion  was  distributed  over  the  particular 
territory,  without  any  jformal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  lands  were 
made  to  such  dtizens  as  were  willine  to 
fbnn  a  colony  there.  The  lands  which 
were  thus  distributed  were  of  different 
descriptions ;  which  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  in  order  to  have  a  just  conception 
of  the  operation  of  the  agrarian  laws. 
Ttiey  were  either  lands  tucen  from  an 
enemy,  and  not  actually  treated  by  the 
government  as  public  property ;  or  lands 
which  were  regoxded  and  occupied  by 
the  Roman  pe<^le  as  public  property ;  or 
public  lands  which  had  been  artfhlly  and 
clandestinely  taken  possession  of  by  rich 
and  poweriiil  individuals ;  or,  lastly,  lands 
which  were  bought  with  money  from  the 
publie  treasury,  m  the  purpose  of  being 
distiifafated.  Now,  all  sudi  agrarian  laws 
as  comprehended  either  lands  of  the  en- 
emy^  or  thoee  which  were  treated  and 
oceimied  as  public  property,  or  those 
whien  had  h&en  bought  with  the  public 
moneys  w^ne  carried  into  effect  without 
any  puUic  commotions ;  but  those  which 
operated  to  disturb  the  opulent  and  pow- 
erfbl  citizens  in  the  possession  of  the 
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lands  which  they  unjustly  occupied,  and 
to  place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them, 
were  never  promulgated  without  creat- 
' —  jpeat  disturbances.  The  &m  law 
this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spuriiis 
isius ;  and  the  same  measure  was  af- 
terwards attempted  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  ahnost  every  year,  but  was  as  cou- 
stantly  defeated  by  various  artifices  of  the 
nobles ;  it  was,  however,  at  length  passed. 
It  impeais,  both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro 
(de  He  RiuUea,  lib.  1),  that,  at  first,  Romu- 
lus allotted  twojugHu  (about  li  acre)  of 
the  public  lands  to  each  man ;  then  Uu- 
ma  divided  the  lands  which  Romuhis 
had  taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion  of 
the  other  pubhc  tends ;  afterwards  Tullus 
divided  those  lands  which  Romulus  and 
Numa  had  iqipropriated  to  the  private 
expenses  of  tlie  regal  establishment ;  then 
Servius  distributed  among  those  wlu)  had 
recently  become  citizens  certain  lands 
which  bad  been  taken  firom  the  Veientes, 
the  Cffirites  and  Taitiuinii;  and,  upon 
the  expulsion,  of  the  kings,  it  appears  that 
the  lands  of^  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Campus  Martius,  were, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  granted  to  the 
people.  AHer  this  period,  as  the  repub- 
lic, by  means  of  its  continual  wars,  re- 
ceived continual  accessions  of  conquered 
lands,  those  lands  were  either  occupied 
by  colonists  or  remained  public  property, 
until  the  period  when  Spurius  Cassias. 
twenty-four  years  after  die  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  proposed  a  law  (already  men- 
tioned), by  which  one  part  of  the  land 
taken  finom  the  Hemid  was  allotted  to 
the  Latins,  and  the  other  part  to.  the  Ro- 
man people;  but,  as  this  law  compre- 
hended certain  lands  which  he  accused 
private  persons  of  having  taken  fipom  the 
public,  and  as  the  senate  also  opposed 
him,  he  could  not  accomplish  the  pas- 
sage of  it  This,  according  to  Livy,  was 
the  funst  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law ;  of 
which  he  aads,  no  one  was  ever  proposed, 
down  to  the  period  of  ius  remembrance, 
without  very  great  public  commotions. 
Dionysius  informs  us,. further,  that  this 
pubtic  land,  by  the  negligeuce  of  the 
magistrates,  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  possession  of  rich  men ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  a  divinon  of  the  lands 
would  have  taken  place  under  this  law, 
if  Cassius  had  not  included  among  the 
receivers  of  the  bounty  the  Latins  and 
Hemici,  whom  he  had  but  a  little  while 
before  made  citizens.  Afler  much  de- 
bate in  the  senate  upon  this  subject,  u 
decree  was  passed  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: that  commissioners,  called  decern- 
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virs,  appointed  ftom  among  the  pecsons 
of  consular  rank,  should  mark  out,  by 
boundaries,  the  public  lands,  and  should 
designate  how  much  should  be  let  out, 
and  how  much  should  be  distributed 
among  the  common  people ;  that,  if  any 
land  had  been  acquired  by  joint  services 
in  war,  it  should  be  divided,  according  to 
ti-eat^',  with  those  aUies  who  had  teen 
admitted  to  citizenship  ;  and  that  the 
choice  of  the  commissioners,  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  lands,  and  all  other  thmgs 
relating  to  this  sulnect,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  con- 
mils.  Seventeen  years  after  this,  there 
was  a  vehement  contest  about  the  divisk 
iou,  which  the  tribunes  proposed  to  make 
of  lands  then  unjustly  occupied  bv  the 
rich  men ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a 
similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
unes would,  according  to  Livy,  have  pro- 
duced a  ferocious  controversy,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  address  of  Quintus  Fabius. 
Some  years  after  this,  the  tribunes  pro- 
posed another  law  of  the  same  kind,  by 
which  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nobles  would  have  been  seized  to  the 
public  use;  but  it  was  stopped  in  its 
]>rogre8s.  Appian  says,  that  the  nobles 
and  rich  men,  partly  by  getting  po^ession 
of  the  pubUc  lands,  partly  by  buying  out 
the  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made 
thcitfielTes  owners  of  all  the  lands  in 
Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accom- 
])lij3hed  the  removal  of  the  common  peo- 
filc  fipom  tlieur  possessions.  This  abuse 
stimulated  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  revive 
the  Licinian  law,  which  prohibited  any 
individual  from  holding  more  than  500 
jugercE,  or  about  350  acres,  of  land ;  and 
would,  consequently,  compel  the  owners 
to  relinquish  all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of 
the  public ;  but  Gracchus  proposed  that 
the  owners  should  be  paid  the  value  of 
the  lands  relinquished.  The  law,  how- 
over,  did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent, 
and,  after  having  oost  the  Gracchi  their 
lives,  was  by  degrees  rendered  wholly 
inoperative.  After  this  period,  various 
other  agrarian  laws  were  attempted,  and 
with  various  succm^  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  provisions  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of 
Rullus,  whieb  gave  occasion  to  the  cele* 
bmted  oradon  against  him  by  Cicero,  who 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  the 
Jaw.— Prom  a  careml  consideration  of 
these  laws,  and  the  others  of  the  same 
ikind^n  wliich  we  have  not  conmiented, 
it  i^  apparent,  that  the  whole  object  of 
be  Rou|an  agmrian  laws  was,  the  lands 


belonging  to  the  State,  the  pHtile  lands  o< 
naticNMl  domains,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, were  aoquired  by  conquest  or 
treaty,  and,  we  may  add  also,  b^  confis* 
xsations  or  direct  seizures  of  pnvate  ea* 
tates  by  different  &etio|is,  either  for  law- 
ftll  or  unlawftil  causes ;  of  the  last  of 
which  we  have  a  well-known  example 
in  the  time  of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  llie 
lands  thus  claimed  by  the  pubhc  became 
naturally  a  subject  of  extensive  specula- 
tion with  the  wealthy  capitalists,  both 
among  the  nobles  and  other  classes  In 
our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  daring  the 
revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  no-  ' 
bility  and  emigrants,  lead  to  similar  re- 
sults. The  safes  and  purchases  of  hmds, 
by  virtue  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome, 
under  the  various  com|^cated  circum- 
stances wliich  must  ever  exist  in  such 
cases,  and  the  attempts  by  the  govern- 
ment to  resume  or  re-j;Tant  snch  aa  had 
been  sold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong, 
especially  after  a  purchaser  had  been  long 
in  possession,  under  a  title  which  he  sup- 
posed the  existing  lawB  gave  him,  natu- 
rally occasioned  great  heat  and  agitation ; 
the  subject  itself  being  intrinsically  one 
of  great  difiiculty,  even  when  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate 
examination  of  their  respective  rights^ — 
From  the  commotions  which  usually  at- 
tended the  proposal  of  agrarian  laws,  and 
fit>m  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their 
true  object,  there  has  long  been  a  general 
impresnou,  among  readers  of  the  Roman 
history,  that  those  laws  were  always  a 
direct  and  violent  inftingement  of  the 
rights  of  private  propernr.  Even  such 
men,  it  has  been  observed,  as  Machiavel- 
li,  Montesquieu  and  Adam  Smith,  have 
shared  in  this  misconception  of  them. 
This  erroneous  opinion,  however,  has 
lately  been  exposed  by  the  ^nius  and 
learning  of  IViebuhr,  in  his  Roman 
History  above  mentioned,  a  vvork  which 
may  be  said  to  make  an  era  in  that  de- 

Cnent  of  learning,  and  in  which  he 
cleariy  shown,  that  the  original  and 
professed  object  of  the  agrarian  laws  was 
the  distribution  of  the  /mUtc  knds  only, 
and  not  those  of  private  citizens.  Of  the 
Licinian  law,  enacted  about  376  B.  C, 
on  which  all  subsequent  agrarian  laws 
were  modelled,  Niebuhr  enumerates  the 
following  as  among  the  chief  provisions : 
].  The  limits  of  the  public  land  shall  be 
accurately  defined.  Portions  of  it,  wliich 
liave  been  encroached  on  by  individuals, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  state.    2.  Every 
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Mtate  in  the  public  land^'not  greater  than 
this  law  allowsy  which  has  not  been  ac- 
quired by  ▼iolence  or  fraud,  and  which  is 
not  on  lease,  shall  be  good  against  any 
third  person.  3.  Every  R<Muan  citizen 
shall  be  competent  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
newly  acquned  public  tend,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  this  law,  provided 
this  land  be  not  divided  by  law  amone 
the  citizens,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.  £ 
No  one  shall  occupy  of  the  public  land 
more  than  ^ve  hundred  jugera^  nor  pas- 
ture on  the  public  commons  more  than  a 
hundred  head  of  laiige,  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  head  of  small  stock.  5. 
Those  who  occupy  the  pubhc  iand  shall 
pay  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  the  fieldy  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
the  fiuit-tree  and  the  vineyard,  and  for 
eveiT  head  of  have  stock, — and  for  eveiy 
head  of  small  stock, — ^yearly.  6.  The  pub- 
lic lands  shall  be  fiirmed  by  the  censors  to 
those  willing  to  take  them  on  these  terms. 
The  iunds- hence  arising  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  pay  the  army. — ^The  foregoing 
were  the  most  important  permanent  pro- 
viaons  of  the  Licinian  law,  and^  for  its 
immediate  eflfect,  it  provided  that  all  the 

Sublic  land  occupied  by  individuals,  over 
ve  hundred /t^fero,  should  be  divided  by 
lot  in  portions  of  seven  juftara  to  the  ple- 
bcian8.-^But  we  must  not  nastily  infer,  as 
scMne  readers  of  Niebubr's  work  have 
done,  that  these  agrarian  kiws  did  not  in 
any  manner  violate  private  riglits.  This 
would  be  quite  as  far  from  uie  truth  as 
the  preyaUing  opinion  already  mentioned, 
which  is  now  exploded.  Besides  the  ar- 
gument we  might  derive  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  the  injus- 
tice of  such  laws,  and  their  violation  of 
private  ririits.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
that  of  Cicero  alone,  who  says,  in  his 
Offices  (tib.  2,  c  21)»  <"  Those  men  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  popular,  and 
wfaoy  for  that  purpose,  either  attempt  agra- 
rian laws,  in  order  to  drive  people  from 
tbeur  poeseasions^  or  who  maintain  that 
cieditorB  ought  to  forsive  debtors  what 
they  owe,  uiSiennine  ue  foundations  of 
the  state ;  they  destroy  all  concord,  which 
cannot  eaust  when  money  id  taken  from 
one  man  to  be  given  to  another ;  and  they 
set  aade  jusdce,  which  is  always  viokited 
when  every  man  is  not  suffered  to  re« 
tain  what  is  his  own" — which  reflections 
would  not  have  been  called  forth,  unless 
the  laws  m  Question  had  directly  and 
plainly  violatea  private  rights.  The  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  those  rights  nugbt 
be  violated  would  require  a  longer  discus- 


sion, and  one  wbich  would  partake  mon? 
of  legal  investigation,  than  might  be  ad- 
miesible  in  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
republic  of  the  U.  States,  like  that  of 
Rome,  has  also  been  much  occupied  in 
legislating  upon  the  subject  of  its  public 
lands,  and  as  laws  have  been  made,  in 
some  of  the  states,  bearing  a  considerable 
resembhmce,  in  their  operation,  to  the 
Roman  agrarian  laws,  which  will  afford 
room  for  a  useflii  and  intenesting  com- 
parison between  the  laws  of  the  two  re- 
publics, we  shall  make  some  further  re- 
marks upon  this  subject  under  the  head 
of  PxMie  Lands,    (See  Landsj  pMic,) 

AoRicoLA,  Cneius  Julius;  a  Roman 
consul  under  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and 
governor  in  Britain,  all  of  which  he  re- 
duced to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  about . 
70  A.  D. ;  distinffuished  as  a  statesman  and 
genend.  His  life  has  been  excellently 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  famous 
Tacitus,  who  holds  him  up  as  an  exam- 
ple of  virtue.  This  life  of^  A.,  in  addition 
to  its  excellence  as  a  i>iece  of  biography, 
contains  information  interesting  to  the 
English  antiquarian. 

AoRicoLA,  John,  properly  SchniUerj  the 
son  of  a  tailor  at  Eisleben,  was  bom  in 
14^  and  called,  in  his  native  city,  mas- 
ter ofEidehen  (fnagitUr  hleb^),  also  John 
Emeberu  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
among  the  theologians  who  propagated 
^e  doctrines  of  Luther.  He  studied  at 
Wittemberg  and  Leipsic;  was  afterwards 
rector  and  preacher  in  his  nadve  city, 
and,  in  1526,  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  chap- 
Iain  of  the  elector  John  of  Saxony.  He 
subsequently  became  chaplain  to  count 
Albert,  of  Mansfeld,  and  took  a  part  in 
the  delivery  of  the  confession  of^Augs- 
bui^,  and  in  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
Smalcald.  When  professor  in  Wittem- 
berg, whither  he' went  in  1537,  he  stirred 
up  the  Antinomian  contiover^  with  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.  (See  Antmondan- 
itm.)  He  afterwards  lived  at  Beriin, 
where  he  died  in  1566,  afler  a  hfe  of  con- 
troversv.  Besides  his  theological  works, 
he  published  a  work  explaining  the  com- 
mon Gennan  proverbs.  Its  patriotic 
spnit,  its  strict  morality  and  pithy  style 
place  it  among  the  first  Gennan  prose 
compositions  of  the  time,  at  the  side  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  con- 
junetion  with  Julius  Pflug  and  Michael 
Heldingus,  he  composed  the  famous  fn- 
ierun. 

Agricultural  Chemistrt.  (See  Cktm- 

AoRicuLTURE  is  the  art  of  cultivating 
die  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it 
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to  produce,  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  per- 
fection, those  veffetables  which  are  lueilil 
to  man,  and  to  the  animals  which  he  has 
subjected  to  his  dominion.  This  art  is 
the  basis  of  all  other  arts,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  civil- 
ization. Without  agriculture,  mankind 
would  be  savaces,  thinly  scattered  through, 
interminable  rorests,  witli  no  other  habi- 
tations than  caverns,  hollow  trees  or  huts, 
mone  nide  and  inconvenient  than  the 
most  ordinary  hovd  or  cattle-shed  of  the 
modem  ctUtivator.  It  is  Che  most  univer- 
sA  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts, 
and  requires  the  greatest  number  of  oper- 
ators. It  employs  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  of  almost  every  civilized  com- 
munity.— Agriculture  is  not  only  indis- 
|)enBable  to  national  proqieritv,  but  is  em- 
mently  conducive  to  die  wel&re  of  those 
w^o  are  engaged  in  iL  It  gives  health  to 
the  body,  enerey  to  the  mind,  is  favorable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 
knowledge  and  purity  of  moral  character, 
which  are  the  pillars  of  good  government 
and  the  true  support  of  natioml  indepen- 
dence.— With  regard  to  the  history  of 
a^culture,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
sfight  sketches.  The  first  mention  of  ag- 
riculture isfi>und  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a 
^  tiller  of  the  eround,"  that  Abel  sacri- 
ficed the  <*firsthng8  of  his  fiock,^  and  that 
Noah  ^bej^  to  be  a  husbandman,  and 
planted  a  vineyard.**  The  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  PfaoBni- 
cians  appear  to  have  neld  husbandry  in 
high  estimation.  The  Egyptians  were  so 
sensible  of  hs  blessings,  that  they  ascribed 
its  invention  to  superhuman  agency,  and 
even  carried  their  gratitude  to  such  an 
absurd  excess  as  to  worship  the  ox,  for 
his  services  as  a  laborer.  The  Carthagin- 
ians carried  the  art  of  agriculture  to  a 
hiffher  degree  than  other  naticMis,  their 
contemporaries.  Mago,  one  of  their  most 
fimious  generals,  wrote  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  books  on  anicultural  topics, 
which,  according  to  Columella,  were 
translated  into  Latin  by  an  express  decree 
of  the  Ronfan  senate^— Heeiod,  a  Gl-eek 
'^ter,  supposed  to  be  contemporary  with 
Homer,  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture,  en- 
titled fFeeks  and  DaWy  which  was  so 
denominated  because  husbandry  requires 
an  exact  observance  of  times  and  seasons. 
Other  Greek  writers  wrote  on  rural  econ- 
omy, and  Xenophon  among  the  number, 
but  their  works  have  been  lost  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.— The  implements  of  Gre- 
cian agriculture  were  very  few  and  am- 
ple.   Hesiod  mentions  a  plough,  consist- 


ing of  three  parts— the  share-beam,  the 
diaught-pole  and  the  pk>ugh-tul;  but  an- 
tiquarians are  not  agreed  as  to  its  exact 
form ;  also  a  cart  with  low  wheels,  and 
ten  spans  (seven  feet  six  inches)  in  width ; 
likewise  the  rake,  dckle  and  ox-goad ;  but 
no  description  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  constructed.  The  oper-  ■ 
ations  of  Grecian  culture,  according  to 
Hesiod,  were  neither  numerous  nor  com- 
plicated. The  ground  received  three 
ploughings— K>ne  in  autumn,  another  in 
spring,  Imd  a  third  immediately  before 
sowinff  the  seed.  Manures  were  apjrfied, 
and  Pnny  ascribes  their  invention  to  tiie 
Grecian  kinff  Augeas.  Tbeoi^rastus 
mentions  six  dififerent  species  of  manures, 
and  adds,  that  a  mixture  of  soils  produces 
the  same  effect  as  manursi.  Clay,  he 
observes,  should  be  mixed  with  sand,  and 
sand  with  clay.  Seed  was  sown  by  hand, 
and  covered  with  a  rake.  Grain  was 
reaped  vrith  a  sickle,  bound  in  sheaves, 
threshed,  then  winnowed  by  wind,  laid 
in  chests,  bins  or  granaries,  and  taken  out 
as  wanted  by  the  famil}r,  to  be  pounded 
in  mortars  or  quern  mills  into  meal. — ^The 
ancient  Romans  venerated  the  ploush, 
and,  in  the  earliest  and  purest  times  of  me 
republic,  the  greateat  praise  which  could 
be  given  to  an  illustrious  character  was 
to  say  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  ju- 
dicious husbandman.  M.  Cato,  the  cen- 
sor, who  was  celebrated  as  a  statesman, 
orator  and  general,  having  conquered  na- 
tions and  governed  provinces,  deiived  his 
highest  and  most  durable  honois  from 
having  written  a  voluminous  woric  on 
agriculture.  In  the  Georgics  of  VirgiL 
the  majesty  of  verse  and  the  hannony  of 
numbers  add  dignitjr  and  grace  to  the 
most  usefbl  of  all  topics.  The  celebrated 
Columella  flourishea  in  the  reign  of  •the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  wrote  twelve 
books  on  husbandry,  which  constituted  a 
complete  treatise  on  rural  affiiirs.  Varro, 
Pliny  and  Palladius  were  likewise  among 
the  di^guished  Romans  who  wrote  ou 
agricultui^  subjects.— With  regard  to  the 
Roman  implements  of  agriculture,  we 
learn  that  mey  used  a  great  many,  but 
tiieir  particular  forms  and  uses  are  very 
impenectJy  described.  From  what  we 
can  ascertain  respeetine  them,  they  ap- 
pear more  worthy  of  the  notice  of  tne 
curious  antiquarian^  than  of  the  practical 
cultivator.  The  plough  is  represented  by 
Cato  as  of  two  kinds— one  ftnr  strong,  the 
other  for  light  soils.  Varro  mentions  one 
with  two  mould-boards,  with  which,  he 
says,  ''when  they  plough,  after  sowing 
the  seed,  they  are  said  to  ridge."    Phny 
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mentions  a  plough  with  one  mould-board, 
and  others  with  a  coulter,  of  which  he 
ays  there  were  many  kinds. — ^Fallowing 
was  a  practice  rarely  deviated  from  by 
the  Romans.  In  most  cases,  a  fallow  and 
a  yeai^  crop  succeeded  each  other.  Ma- 
nure was  collected  fiopm  neariy  or  quite 
as  many  sources  as  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  modeni&  Pigeons'  dung  was  es- 
teemed of  the  greatest  value,  and,  next  to 
that,  a  mixture  of  night  soil,  scrapings  of 
the  streets  and  urine,  which  were  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  vine  and  olive. — ^The 
Ramans  did  not  bind  their  Qom  into 
sheaves.  When  cut,  it  was  sent  directly 
to  the  area  to  be  threshed,  and  was  sepa- 
rtted  from  the  chaff  by  throwing  it  mm 
one  part  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  Feed- 
ing down  grain,  when  too  luxuriant,,  v^as 
practised.  Vir|^  says,  **  What  commen- 
dation shaU  I  give  to  him,  who,  lest  his 
com  should  lodge,  pastures  it,  while 
yoon^  as  soon  as  the  blade  equals  the 
finrow!"  (Geor.,  tib.  i,  1.  ill.)  Watering 
on  a  large  scale  was  applied  both  to  arable 
and  grass  lands.  Viml  advises  to  ^bnng 
down  the  watere  of  a  river  upon  .the 
sown  com,  and,  when  the  field  is  parched 
and  the  plaDts  drying,  convey  it  from  die 
farow  of  a  hill  in  channels."  (^eQr.,lib.  i. 
I.  106l>— ne  ftrm  manojierai^&nfllp^ 
proved  of' by  the  scielmio  humHbien 
of  Rome  was,  in  ^neral,  such  as  would 
meet  the  a^robation  of  modem  cultiva- 
tore.  The  importance  of  thorough  tillage 
is  iBnstrated  ny  the  following  apologue : 
A  vine-dresser  had  two  daughters  and  a 
vineyard ;  when  his  oldest  daughter  was 
marned,  be  gave  her  a  third  of  his  vine- 
vaxd  for  a  portion,  notwithstanding  which 
he  had  the  same  quantity  of  fruit  as  for- 
merly. When  his  youngest  daughter  viras 
marned,  he  gave  her  hau  of  what  remain- 
ed ;  stfll  the  produce  of  his  vineyard  was 
nndiminishea.  This  resuh  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  bestovnng  as  much  labor 
on  the  third  part  left  after  his  daughters 
had  received  their  portions,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  to  the  whole 
vineyard. — The  Romans,  unlike  many 
cooqaerofs,  instead  of  desolating,  improv- 
ed me  countries  which  they  subdued. 
lliey  seldom  or  never  burned  or  laid  waste 
conauered  countries,  but  labored  to  ciiil- 
tze  uie  inhabitants,  and  introduce  the  arts 
ncccseory  ftrpromoting  their  comfort  and 
happli2eS8.  To  ftcifitate  communications 
from  one  district  or  town  to  another,  seems 
to  hare  been  a  primsiy  object  with  them, 
and  tfaenr  works  of  this  kind  are  still  dis* 
remible  in  numerous  places.  By  em- 
ploying their  troops  in  this  way,  when 


not  engaged  in  active  serviiDe,  their  com- 
manders seem  to  have  had  greatly  the 
advantage  over  our  modem  gmerals.  The 
Roman  soldiero,  instead  of  loitering  in 
camps,  or  rioting  in  towns,  enervating 
their  strength,  and  cormpting  their  mor- 
als, were  kept  regularly  at  work,  on  ob- 
jects hiffhly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  ' 
those  whom  they  subjugated. — ^In  the  ages 
of  anarchy  and  barbarism  which  succeed- 
ed the  fiill  of  the  Roman  empue,  agricul- 
ture was  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Pos- 
ttura^  was  preferred  to  tillage,  because  of 
the  nicility  with  which  sheep,  oxen,  &c^ 
can  be  driven  away  or  couched  on  tlie 
approach  of  an  enemy ^ — ^The  conquest 
of  England  fay  the  Normans  c<Mktribiited 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain.  Owins  to  that  event,  many 
tiiousands  of  husbanmnen,  fiom  the  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  plains  of  Flanders  and 
Normandy,  setded  m  Great  Britain,  ob* 
tained  ftirms,  and  employed  the  same 
methods  in  cultivating  them,  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  their  na- 
tive countries^  Some  of  the  Noiman  bar- 
ons were  great  improvera  of  their  lands, 
and  were  celebrated  in  history  for  their 
skill  in  agriculture.  The  Norman  clsrgy^ 
and  espgciattr^e  monks,  did  still  more 
in  fMWiy  mn  the  nobility.  The  monks 
.or<eVeiy  monastery  retained  such  of  ttoih^^ 
lands  as  they  could  most  convenient]/ 
take  charge  of^  and  these  they  cultivated 
with  great  care  under  their  own  iniq>ec- 
tioB,  and  freouently  with  their  own  hands. 
The  fiunous  Thomas  k  Beoket,  after  he  was 
archbishop  of  Cantertauiy,  used  to  go  out 
into  the  field  with  the  monks  of  the  mon- 
astery where  he  happened  to  reside,  and 
join  with  them  in  reujSng  their  com  and 
making  their  hay.  The  implements  of 
agricuKure,  at  this  period,  were  similar 
to  those  in  most  common  use  in  modem 
times.  The  various  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, such  as  manuring,  pk>ughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing, 
winnowing,  &c.  are  incidentally  BMm- 
tioned  by  the  writera  of  those  daysp  but  it 
is  iraposrible  to  collect  fiK>m  them  a  defi- 
nite account  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  operations  were  performed.— The 
first  English  treatise  on  husbandrv  was 
published  in  the  reijgn  of  Heniy  VlII,  by 
su-  A.  Fitzherfoert,  judge  of  the  common 
pleas.  It  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Hua- 
oandry^  and  c<Mitains  directions  for  drain- 
ing, clearing  and  enclosing  a  farm,  for  en- 
riching the  soil,  and  rendering  it  fit  for 
tillage.  Lime,  mari  and  ^Hewing  are 
strongly  reconunended.  **  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Hushandry,**  says  Mr.  Lou- 
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don,  ^writes  from  Lis  own- experience  of 
more  than  forty  yean,  and,  it  we  except 
his  biblical  afluaiona,  and  some  Teadges 
of  the  superatition.of  the  Roman  writen 
about  the  influence  of  the  moon,  there  is 
very  little  of  hia  work  which  should  be 
onutted,  and  not  a  great  deal  that  need 
be  added,  in  so  fiur  as  respects  tlie  culture 
of  com,  in  a  manual  of  husbandnr  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  time." — Agriculture  at- 
tained some  eminence  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  principal  writers  of 
that  period  were  Tuaser,  Googe  and  sir 
Hugh  Piatt  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Husbandly  was  published  in 
15^  and  conveys  much  useful  instruc- 
tion in  metre.  The  treatise  of  Bamaby 
Googe,  entided  WhoUArti^f  Hiuibandru^ 
was  printed  in  1558.  Sir  Hugh  PlatTs 
woric  was  entitled  Jtwd  Houaea  qf  Art 
and  MOmrtj  and  was  printed  in  1594.  In 
die  former  woik,  says  Loudon,  are  many 
valuable  hints  on  the  progress  of  hus- 
bandly in  the  eariy  part  of  the  reigp  of 
Elizabeth.  Among  other  curious  tmngs, 
he  asserts  that  the  fikianish  or  Merino 
sheep  was  originally  derived  from  fr- 
iend.— Several  writers  on  agriculture  ap- 
peared in  England  during  the  common- 
wealth, whose  names,  and  notices  of  their 
works,  may  be  seen  in  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopedia of  Agricukure.  From  the  resto- 
ration down  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  agriculture  remained 
almost  stationary.  Cnmediately  after  that 
period,  considerahle  improvement  in  the 
process  of  culture  vras  introduced  by  Je- 
thro  TuU,  a  i^ntieman  of  Bericshire,  who 
began  to  drill  wheat  and  other  crops 
about  the  year  1701,  end  whose  Horse- 
hoeing  Husbandry  was  published  in  1731. 
Though  this  wnter's  theories  'vtrere  in 
some  respects  erroneous,  yet  even  bis  er- 
rors were  of  service,  by  exciting  inouiry, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  husoanameu 
to  important  objects.  His  hostility  to 
manures,  and  attempting,  in  all  cases,  to 
subscimte  additional  tilla^  in  their  place, 
were  prominent  defects  m  his  system. — 
Aft^  the  time  of  TuU's  publication,  no 
great  alteratioii  in  British  agriculture  took 
place,  till  Robert  BakeweU  and  others 
efibctied  some  important  improvements  in 
the  breed  (^cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  By 
skilfiil  selection  at  first,  and  constant  care 
afterwards  to  breed  from  the  best  animals, 
Bakewell  at  last  obtained  a  varielr  of 
sheep,  which,  for  eariy  maturity  and  the 
property  of  returning  a  great  quantity  of 
mutton  ft>r  the  food  wbdch  they  consume, 
as  well  as  for  the  smaU  proportion  which 
the  weight  of  the  oftal  bears  to  the  four 


quartets,  were  without  precedent.  Cul- 
ley,  Cline,  lord  Somerville,  sir  J.  S.  Se- 
bright, Darwin,  Hunt,  Hunter,  Young, 
dec  &C.  have  all  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  animals,  and  have 
left  little  to  be  demred  in  that  branch  of 
rural  economy. — ^Amonf^  other  works  on 
agriculture,  of  distinguished  merit,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Farmer's  Letters,  Tour 
in  France,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  &c.  &c. 
by  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young ;  Mar- 
shall's numerous  and  excellent  works, 
commencing  with  Minutes  of  Agriculture, 
puUished  in  1787,  and  ending  with  his 
Review  of  the  Agricultural  Reports  in 
1816;  Practical  Amculture,  b^  Dr.  R. 
W.  Dickson,  &c.  £c  The  ynritin^  of 
Kaimes,  Anderson  and  Sinclair  exhibit  a 
union  of  philosophical  sagacity  and  patient 
experiment,  which  have  produced  results 
of  great  importance  to  the  British  nation 
and  to  the  world.  To  these  we  shall 
only  add  the  name  of  John  Loudon,  F.  L. 
S.  H.  S.,  Mdiose  elaborate  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening  and  Encyclopeodia  of  Agri- 
culture have  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  works  in  any  lan- 
guage.— ^The  establishment  of  a  national 
board  of  agriculture  was  of  very  great 
service  to  British  husbandry.  HartJib,  a 
century  before,  and  lord  Kaimes,  in  his 
Gentleman  Farmer,  had  {lointed  out  the 
utility  of  such  an  institution,  but  it  was 
left  to  sir  John  Sinclair  to  carry  their 
ideas  into  execution.  To  the  indefotiga- 
ble  exertions  of  that  worthy  and  eminent 
man  the  British  public  are  indebted  for 
an  institution,  whose  services  cannot  be 
too  highly  apmeciated.  '^  It  made  formers, 
residing  m  dinerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  caused 
a  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge 
amon^  the  whole  profession.  The  art 
of  agncukure  was  brought  into  foshion, 
old  practices  were  amended,  new  ones 
intimluced^and  a  degree  of  exertion  call- 
ed forth  heretofore  unexampled  amons 
agriculturists  in  this  island.!*— We  shau 
now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  different  countries  of  Europe  and 
of  the  U.  States. 

IVenck  c^pricuMurt  began  to  flourish  i 
early  in  the  17th  century,  under  Hcs-  i 
ry  IV,  and  a  work  on  that  subject  was  | 
published  by  Olivier  deSerres.  In  1761,  i 
there  were  13  agricultural  societies  in  j 
France,  and  19  auxiliaiy  societies.  Those  { 
of  Paris,  Amiens  and  Bourdeaux  have  | 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  me-  \ 
moirs.  Du  Hamel  and  Buffon  made  the  | 
study  of  rural  economy  fashionable,  and  ^ 
other  writers  contributed  to  the  advance-       | 
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ment  of  huBbandry;  M.  de  Trudaine  in- 
troduced the  Merino  breed  of  alieep  in 
1776i»  and  count  Lasteyrie  has  wntten 
a  valuable  wovk  on  rileep-biuibandiy. 
The  celebrated  Afthur  Young  made  an 
anieultoial  survey  of  France  in  1787— 
86L  Since  that  time,  several  French 
and  Eaj^ish  writers  haye  given  the  sta* 
osdcs  of  different  districts,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation  there  in  use,  and  the  abb^ 
Rosier  and  pfofesscM'  Thouin  have  imb- 
fiflhed  eeueral  views  of  the  whole  king^ 
dom.  Soonapaite  established  many  new 
agricultural  societies  and  proiessorBhipS) 
botanica]  and  economical  gardens,  fi>r  toe 
exhibition  of  di^rent  modes  of  culture, 
and  the  diaseniinaiion  of  plants.  He  also 
greatly  enlai^^  and  enriched  that  eicfeen* 
aire  mstitution,  the  National  Oahlen, 
whose  professor  of  culture,  the  chevaher 
Thouin,  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  a^- 
ricidtariBls  in  Europe. — ^The  lands  m 
Fiance  are  not  genmlly  enclosed  and 
subdivided  by  hedges  or  other  fences. 
Some  fences  occur  near  tovens,  but,  in 
ceneial,  the  whole  counuy  is  open,  the 
boondaries  of  estates  bein^'maAed  by 
aiiglit  ditches  or  ridges,  vnth  occasional 
sionea  or  heaps  of  eimh,  trees  in  rows  or 
thinly  scattered.  Depredations  fiiora  pas- 
sengers on  the  hii^ways  are  prevented 
by  gankt  dumpitnsy  which  are  estab- 
htbod  tfarovKhout  all  France^— Since  the 
time  of  Colbert,  the  French  have  paid 
attention  to  sheen,  and  there  are  consid* 
ciahle  flocks  of  Merinos  owned  by  indi- 
vidnab,  besides  the  national  flocks.  That 
of  KandKNiillet,  established  in  1786,  is,  or 
lately  was,  managed  by  M.  Tessier,  an 
cmineat  writer  on  agriculture.  Sheep 
are  generally  housed,  or  kept  in  folds  and 
little  yards  or  enclosures.  Mr.  Birkbeck 
considers  the  practice  of  housing  or  con- 
fining sheep  as  the  cause  of  fo€rt-rot,  a 
iBseaao  Terr  common  among  thepn  in 
France.  Where  flocks  remain  out  all 
nighty  the  shei^erd  sleeps  in  a  small 
thatched  hut,  or  portable  house,  placed 
on  wheels.  He  guides  the  flock  by  walk- 
ing before  them,  and  his  dog  guards  them 
fiwn  wolves,  which  still  abound  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  south  part 
of  Fiance,  the  ass  and  the  mule  are  of 
fieqpient  use  in  husbandry.  A  royal  stud 
of  Arrfaan  horses  has  been  kept  up  at 
AnriUae,  in  Lamousm,  for  more  than  a 
cencnry,  and  another  has  been  more  re- 
cently estabUsfaed  near  Nismes.  Poultry 
is  an  important  ardde  in  French  hua> 
bsnd^.  Mr.  Birkbeck  thinks  that  the 
eonaumption  of  poultry  in  towns  may  be 
equal  to  that  of  mutton.    The  breed  of 


swine  'w  in  general  bad ;  but  fine  hams  are 
made  in  Bretagne  fiom  hogs  reared  on 
acorns,  and  fiitted  with  Indian  com.— The 
French  implements  of  agriculture  are 
generally  rude  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
operations  of  husbandry^*  unslulfulhr  per- 
formed^—The  vine  is  cultivated  in  France 
in  Adds  and  on  terraced  hills,  in  a  way 
dififerent  fiom  that  which  prevails  else- 
when.  It  is  planted  in  bills,  like  Indian 
corn,  kept  low,  and  managed  like  a  plan- 
tation of  raspberries.  The  white  mulberry 
tree  is  very  eictensively  cultivated  for 
feeding  the  silk-worm.  It  is  not  placed 
in  regular  plantationa,  but  in  comers,  in 
rows  h)^  the  sides  of  roads,  &c  The  trees 
are  raised  fit>m  the  seed  in  nurseries, 
and  sold,  generally,  at  five  years'  growth, 
when  they  have  strong  stems.  They 
are  planted,  staked,  and  treated  as  pol- 
lards. The  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  are 
hatched  in  rooms  heated  by  means  of 
stovestol8°ofR4aumur(7%Fah.)  One 
ounce  of  eggs  requires  one  hundred 
weight  of  leaves^  and  will  produce  finom  7 
to  9  pounds  of  raw  silk.  The  hatchine 
commences  about  the  end  of  April,,  ana, 
with  the  feeding,  is  over  in  about  a  month. 
Second  broods  are  procured  in  some 
places.  The  silk  is  wound  off  the  co- 
coons, in  litde  balls,  by  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  olive,  the  fig,  the  almond  and 
Tsrious  other  fiuits  are  also  eztraisively 
cultivated  in  France. 

JlgricuUure  in  Germamf.  The  ear- 
liest German  vrriter  on  husbandry  was 
Conradus  Heresbacbius,  who  fived  and 
died  in  the  16th  century.  His  work,  De 
Re  Ruttkoj  was  an  avowed  compilatipn 
fiom  all  the  authors  who  had  preceded 
him.  No  other  books  on  agriculture,  of 
any  note,  afipeared  previous  to  the  17th 
century.  With  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  in  Germany,  we  would 
remark,  that  the  country  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  presents  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
surfece,  cumate  and  culture.  Its  agricul- 
tural produce  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
sumed within  its  limits;  but  excellent 
wines  are  exported  fit>m  Hungary  and 
the  Rhine,  together  vrith  flax,  hams,  geese, 
dlk,&c  The  culture  oftbemidberry  and 
the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm  are  carried 
on  as  fiir  north  as  Berlin.  The  theoreti-^ 
cal  agriculturists  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  improved  implements  of  Great 
Britain,  ana  some  of  them  have  been  in- 
troduced, especially  in  Holstein,  Hanover 
and  Westphalia;  but;  generally, (^leaking 
the  ploughs,  wagons,  &c.  are  unwieldy 
and  inefiicient  Fish  are  carefiilly 
bred  and  fettened  in  some  pkcee,  espe- 
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cially  in  .Prussia,  and  poultry  is  every 
where  attended  to,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna.  The  cuknre 
of  forests  likewise  receives  particular 
attention  in  that  country  as  well  as  in 
France.  The  conunon  agriculture  of 
Gennany  is  eveiy  where  improving. 
Government,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
formed  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
youtJi  in  its  principles.  The  Imperial  So* 
ciety  of  Vienna,  the  Geoigical  Institution 
at  Presburg,  and  that  of  professor  Thaer, 
in  Prussia,  may  be  numbered  among  re- 
cent institutions  of  tliis  description. 

Agricutture  in  UeHy,  The  climate,  soil 
and  sui&ce  of  Italy  are  so  various  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  grieater  diversity 
of  culture  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Europe  besides.  Com,  grass,  butch^- 
er's  meat,  cheese,  butter,  rice,  silk,  cdtton, 
wine,  oil  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  found 
in  perfection  in  this  fertile  country.  Lou- 
don asserts  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  Itflily  is  considered  sterile,  while 
only  a  fifth  of  the  surface  of  France  is 
considered  fertile.  The  population  of 
Italy  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, than  that  of  either  France  or  Great 
Britain.  Among  the  writers  on  the  rural 
economy  of  Italy  are,  Arthur  Young,  in 
1788,  Si8mon<fi,  in  1801,  and  Chateau- 
vieux,  in  1812.— In  Lombardy,  the  lands 
are  generally  formed  by  mekofers  {frofn 
meUiy  half).  The  hmdlofd  pays  the  taxes 
and  repairs  the  buildings.  The  tenant 
provides  cattle,  unplements  and  seeds, 
and  the  nroduce  is  divided.  The  irri- 
gation or  lands,  in  Lombardy,  is  a  re- 
mariiable  feature  of  Italian  husbandry. 
All  canals  taken  from  rivers  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  may  be  car- 
ried through  any  man's  land,  provided 
they  do  not  pass  through  a  garden,  or 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  mansion, 
on  paying  the  value  of  the  ground 
occupied.  Water  is  not  only  employed 
for  ffrasB-lands  (which,  when  fully  wa- 
tered, are  mowed  four  and  sometimes 
five  times  a  year,  and,  in  some  cases,  as 
early  as  Manm],  but  is  conducted  between 
the  narrow  riages  of  corn-lands,  in  the 
hollows  between  drilled  crops,  among 
vines,  or  to  flood  lands,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  which  are  sown  with  rice. 
Water  is  ako  used  for  depositing  a  sur- 
face of  mud,  in  some  places  where  it  is 
charged  with  that  material.  The  details 
of  watering,  for  thoae  and  other  puiposes, 
are  given  in  various  woriu,  and  collected 
in  those  of  professor  Re.  In  general, 
watered  lands  let  at  one  thiid  liigher  price 
than  those  not  irrigated^^The  imple- 


ments and  operationb  of  agriculture  in 
Lombardy   are    both    imperfect.     The 

Slou^  is  a  rude  contrivance,  with  a  han- 
le  13  or  14  feet  long.  But  tlie  cattle  are 
fed  with  extraordinary  care.  They  are 
tied  up  in  stalls,  bled  once  or  tvrice,  clean  - 
ed  and  rubbed  with  oil,  afterwards  comb- 
ed and  brushed  twice  a  day.  Their  food 
in  summer  is  clover  or  other  green  herb- 
aee;  in  winter,  a  mixmre  ofehn-leavcf*, 
cfover-hay,  and  pulverized  walnut-cake, 
over  which  boiling  vmter  is  'poured,  and 
bran  and  salt  added.  In  a  Short  fime,  the 
cattle  cast  their  hair,  grow  smooth,  round 
and  fat,  and  so  improved  as  to  double 
thehr  value  to  the  butcher. — The  tomato 
or  love-apple  {toltOwm  lycopeni€um\  so 
extensively  used  in  Itahan  cookery,  forms 
an  article  of  field-cuhure  near  Pompeii, 
and  especially  in  Sicily,  fiiom  whence  it  is 
sent  to  Naples,  Rome  and  several  towns 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

AgricuUvre  ofiht  U,  SUdea  of  Amenea. 
The  territoiy  of  the  U.  States  is  very- 
extensive,  and  presents  almost  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate.  The  agf 
riculture  of  this  wide-spread  country 
embraces  all  the  products  of  European 
cultivation,  tb^ther  ^th  some  (such  as 
su^  and  indigo)  which  are  rarery  made 
objects  of  tillage  in  any  part  of  £uA>pe. 
A  full  description  of  the  agriculture  of 
these  states  would  require  a  large  vol- 
ume. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such 
sketches  as  we  may  deem  of  most  practi- 
cal importance  to  those  who  are  or  mtend 
to  become  cultivators  of  North  American 
soil. — ^The  ^xnxis  of  the  Eastern,  Northern 
and  Middle  States  connst,  generally,  of 
firom  50  to  200  acres,  seldom  rismff  to 
more  than  900,  and  generally  falling  short 
of  300  acres.  These  fenns  are  enclosed, 
and  divided  either  by  stone  walls,  or 
rail  fences  made  of  timber,  hedges  not 
being  common.  The  building  fiist  erect- 
ed on  a  "new  lot,^  or  on  a  tract  of 
land  not  yet  cleared  firom  its  native 
growth  of  timber,  is  what  is  called  a  log- 
houK,  This  is  a  hut  or  cabin  made  of 
round,  straight  logs,  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, lying  on  each  other,  and  notched 
in  at  the  comers.  The  intervals  between 
the  logs  are  filled  with  slips  of  wood,  and 
the  crevices  generally  stopped  vrith  mor- 
tar made  of  clay.  The  fire-place  com- 
monly consists  of  rough  stones,  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  hearth,  on  vrfaidi  wood  may 
be  burned.  Sometimes  these  stones  are 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
and  are  carried  up  through  the  roof;  and 
sometimes  a  hole  in  the  roof  is  the  only 
substitute  for  a  chimney.     The  roof  is 
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made  of  rafters,  ibnnmg  an  aeute  angle 
mt  the  summit  of  the  erectk>D,«]xl  is  coy- 
ered  with  shingles,  commonly  split  from 
pine-trees,  or   with  baik,  peeled   from 
the  hemlock  {pimu  canodeiuw).— When 
the  occupant  or  **  first  settler^  of  this 
**  new  land"  finds  himself  in  **comfi)rtable 
drcumstances,"  he  builds  what  is  styled 
a  **  frame  house,"  composed  of  timber, 
held  togeUier  by  tenons,  mortises  and 
nns,  and  boarded,  shingled  and  clap- 
boaided  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted 
white»  sometimes  red.     Houses  of  this 
kind  generally  contain  a  dininff-room  and 
kitchen  and  three  or  four  bed-rooms  on 
the  same  floor.  They  axe  rarely  destitute 
of  good  ceUaxa,  which  the  nature  of  the 
climate   renders    almost    indispensable. 
The  &rm-buildingB  consist  of  a  bam,  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  ftum,  with 
sCaUs  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side, 
and  a  threshinc-floor  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  more  wealthy  fiirmers  add  a  cellar 
under  the  bam,  a  part  of  which  receives 
the  manure  finom  the  stalls,  and  another 
part  serves  as  a  store-room  for  roots,  &c. 
nr  feeding  stock.    What  is  called  a  wm- 
ham  is  likewise  very  common,  which  is 
binh  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of 
In(Uan  com.    The  sleepers  of  this  build- 
ing are  generally  set  up  four  or  Aye  feet 
fmn  the  ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts 
or  pillan,  which  rats,  mice  or  other  ver- 
min cannot  ascend. — ^With  regard  to  the 
boBt  manner  of  clearing  forest-land  from 
its  natural  growth  of  timber,  the  fi>l- 
lowing  observations  may  be  of  use  to  a 
**  first  settler.^    In  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  wood  is  of  but  little  value,  the 
trees  are  felled  in  one  of  the  summer 
months,  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  bet- 
ter, as  tlie  stumps  will  be  less  apt  to 
sprout,  and  the  trees  will  have  a  longer 
tuxae  to  dry.    The  trees  lie  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  such  limbs  as  are  not 
▼eiy  near  the  ground  should  be  cut  off, 
that  they  may  bum  the  better.    Fire  must 
be  put  to  them  in  the  driest  part  of  the 
month  of  May,  or,  if  the  whole  of  that 
month  prove  wet,  it  may  be  am>lied  in 
the  begmning  of  June.    Only  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  wiU  remain  after  burning, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  burned  into 
pieces.    Those  which  require  to  be  made 
shorter  are  cut  in  pieces  neariy  of  a  lencth, 
drawn  together  by  oxen,  piled  in  cloee 
hei^xs,  and  burned,  such  trees  and  lops 
being  reserved  as  may  be  needed  ror 
iencing  the  lot    The  heating  of  the  soil 
00  destroys  the  green  roots,  and  the  ashes 
made  by  liie  burning  are  so  beneficial  as 
manure  to  the  land,  that  it  will  produce  a 
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good  crop  of  wheat  or  Indian  com  widiout 
pkniffhing,  hoeing  or  manuring.^If  new 
land  lie  in  such  a  ntuadon  Uiat  its  natural 
growth  may  turn  to  better  accoimt,  wheth- 
er for  tinner  or  fire-wood,  it  will  be  an 
unpardonable  waste  to  bum  the  wood  on 
thejpnound.  But  if  the  trees  be  taken  o^ 
the  umd  must  be  ploughed  after  cleaiinff, 
or  it  will  not  praduoe  a  crop  of  any  kii^. 
— ^The  foUowmg  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  extracted  fivm  some  observations  bv 
Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  very  observing  cultivator.    They 
were  first  published  in  the  New  Elngland 
Farmer,  mston,  Massachusetts^  and  may 
wove  serviceable  to  settlers  on  uncleared 
lands.    Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear 
land,  Mr.  Preston  advises^—'' 1st.  Take 
a  yiew  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which 
way  thev  may  be  feUed  for  the  great- 
est number  of  small  trees  to  be  felled 
along-nde  (»  on  them.    After  felling  the 
large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs; 
but  all  such  as  are   feDed  near  them 
should  be  cut  in  suitaUe  lengths  for  two 
men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large  trees, 
by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all 
burned  up,  without  cutting  into  lensths, 
or  the  expense  of  a  stronc  team,  to  draw 
them  together.    9d.  Fell  all  the  other 
trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable 
lengths,  that  they  may  be  readily  rolled 
together  without  a  team,  nlways  cutting 
the  largest  trees  first,  that  the  smallest 
may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires, 
dd.  On  hill-sides,  fell  the  timber  in  a  level 
direction ;  then  the  hm  will  roll  toffether ; 
but  if  the  trees  are  felled  down  bill,  all 
the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before 
they  can  be  rolled,  and  there  will  be 
stumps  in  the  way.    4th.  By  followiug 
these  dirediims,  two  men  may  readily 
heap  and  bum  most  of  the  timber,  with- 
out requiring  any  team  4  and  periuips  the 
brands  and  Uie  remains  of  the  log^ieaps 
may  all  be  wanted  to  bum  up  tne  old, 
fallen  trees.    Afler  proceeding  as  direct- 
ed, the  ground  will  be  clear  for  a  team  and 
sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps 
where  they  may  be  wanted  round  the  old 
logs.    Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or 
dnw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight 
are  reduced  by  fiire.  The  more  fire-heaps 
there  are  made  on  the  clearing,  the  better, 
particular^  about  the  old  logs,  wfaeie 
there  is  rotten  wood.    'Die  best  time  of 
the  year  to  fell  the  timber  hd  a  great  meas- 
ure depends  on  the  season's  bein^  wet  or 
dry.    Meet  people  prefer  having  it  felled 
in  tlie  month  of  June,  when  the  leaves 
are  of  full  siae.    Then,  by  sprea^na  the 
leavSiKand  brash  over  the  ground  (fhr 
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tliey  should  not  be  heaped),  if  there 
should  be  a  very  diy  time  the  next  Maj, 
fire  may  be  turned  through  it,  and  will 
bum  tlie  leaves,  limbs  and  top  of  the 
ground,  so  that  a  veiy  good  crop  of  In- 
dian com  and  pumpkms  may  be  raised 
among  the  logs  by  hoeing.  After  these 
crops  come  on^  the  land  may  be  cleared 
and  sowed  late  with  lye  and  timothy 
grass,  or  with  oats  and  timothy  in  the 
epnng.  If  what  is  called  a  good  bum  can- 
not be  liad  in  May,  keep  the  fire  out  until 
some  very  diy  4ime  in  July  or  August ; 
then  clear  off  the  land,  and  sow  wheat  or 
lye  and  timothy,  lianH>wing  several  times, 
both  before  and  after  sowing;  for,  after 
the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod 
of  timothy  should  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  the  other  crops  will  admit,  to  prevent 
briers,  alders,  nre-cherries,  &c.  finom 
springing  up  from  such  seeds  as  were  not 
consumed  by  theirs.  The  timothy  should 
stand  four  or  five  years,  eit|ier  for  mow- 
ing or  pastutfe,  until  the  small  roots  of  the 
forest-trees  are  rotten;  then  it  may  be 
ploughed;  and  the  best  mode  which  I 
have  observed  is,  to  plou|fh  it  very  shallow 
in  the  autuom ;  in  the  spnng,  cross-plough 
it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce a  first-rate  crop  of  Indian  oom  and 
potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest 
and  best  crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  with 
any  kinds  of  min,  or  to  lay  down  again 
with  grass. — ^These  directions  are  to.be 
undenitood  as  applying  to  what  are  gen- 
erally called  beech  loMBj  and  the  chop- 
ping may  be  done  any  time  in  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low 
stumps,  as  the  leaves  are  then  on  the 
ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread 
abroad,  I  have  known  such  winter  chop- 
pings  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in 
August  as  that  which  had  been  cut  the 
summer  before.** — ^The  agricultural  im- 
plements and  forming  operations  of  the 
tl.  States  are,  in  most  particulars,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  require  variations, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  American  cul- 
tivator will  lead  him  to  adopt,  often  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  diose  who 
understand  the  science  better  than  the 
practice  of  hudtandiy.  In  Europe,  land 
IS  dear  and  labor  cheap;  but  in  the  U. 
States,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Eu- 
ropean cultivator  is  led,  by  aregard  to  his 
oWn  interest,  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
most  of  his  land ;  the  American  cultiva- 
tor has  the  same  inducement  to  make  the 
most  o€  his  labor.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  principle,  in  America,  is  generally 


carried  to  an  unprofitable  extreme,  and 
the  formers  would  derive  more  benefit 
fix)m  their  land,  if  they  were  to  limit 
their  operations  to  such  parts  of  their  pos- 
sessions as  they  can  amnd  to  till  thor- 
oughly and  to  manure  abundantly.  A 
man  may  possess  a  large  landed  estate, 
vrithout  bemg  called  on  by  good  husband- 
ry to  hack  and  scratch  over  the  whole, 
as  evidence  of  his  titie.  He  may  culti- 
vate well  those  parts  which  are  naturally 
most  fertile,  and  sufifer  the  rest  to  remain 
woodland,  or,  having  cleared  a  part,  lav 
it  down  to  permanent  pasture,  which  wifi 
yield  him  an  annual  profit,  without  re- 
quiring much  labor. — ^The  climate  and 
soil  of  the  U.  States  are  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  com,  a  veiy  valuable 
vegetable,  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
could  not  be  raised  to  advantage  in  Great 
Britain.*  This  entirely  and  Very  advan- 
tageously supersedes  the  field  culture  of 
the  horse-bean  (vicia  faba),  one  of  the 
most  common  follow  crops  in  that  island. 
The  root  huBbandry^  of  the  raising  of  roots 
for  the  puipose  of  feediiig  cattie,  is  like- 
wise of  less  importance  in  the  U.  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  winten  are 
so  severe  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
Union,  that  tumlps  can  rarely  be  fod  on 
the  ground,  and  all  sorts  of  roots  are  vrith 
more  difficulty  preserved  and  dealt  out  to 
stock,  in  this  country,  than  in  those  which 
possess  a  milder  climate.  Besides,  hay 
IS  more  easily  made  fit>tn  grass  in  the  U. 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the 
season  for  hay-making  being  generally 
more  dry,  and  the  sun  more  powerfiil. 
There  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  fovor  the  American  fiumer,  and 
render  his  situation  more  eligible  than 
that  of  the  European.  He  is  generally 
the  owner  as  well  as  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  which  he  cultivates ;  is  not  burthen- 
ed  with  tithes;  his  taxes  are  light ;  and 
the  product  of  his  labors  will  command 
more  of  the  necessaries,  comforts  and  in- 
nocent luxuries  of  life. — ^The  American 
public  seem,  at  present,  ftilly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  spirited  and  scientific 
agriculture.  The  state  of  Massachusetts 
has  appropriated  considerable  sums  to 
add  to  the  fimds  of  the  agricultural  soci- 
eties in  that  commonwealth.  Institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  husbandry,  cattle- 
shows  and  exhibitions  of  manufoctures 
are  common  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

*  Mr.  Cobbett  has  lately  attempted  to  rane  hidiaA 
com  in  Euglaix).  In  a  book  which  he  publjdied  in 
London,  19SB,  (A  Tnatiu  on  Cobbett's  ComJ  he 
professes  to  have  met  with  much  success  in  the  cul- 
tnre  of  it. 
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A  periodical  puUkatioii,  entitled  the 
jSmerieali  FhrmtTy  is  establiahed  at  Balti- 
more, and  another,  called  the  Nht  Eng- 
lam/ Fanner,  18  pubhflhed  in  Boston.  Men 
of  talents,  wealth  and  enterprise  have  dis- 
tinc:i]iriied  themselves  by  their  laborious 
and  liberal  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
American  husbandry.  Merino  sheep  have 
been  imported  by  general  Humphreys, 
chancellor  Livingston  and. others,  and  are 
now  common  in  the  U.  States.  The 
most  celebrated  breeds  of  British  cattle 
have  been  imported  by  colonel  Powel  of 
Powehon,  near  Philadelphia;  and  there 
prevails  a  general  disposition,  amon^  men 
of  intelligence  and  high  standing  m  th^ 
community,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
American  agriculture. — ^We  shall  con- 
chide  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  benefits  and  im- 
provements which  modem  science  has 
contributed  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  The 
husbandmen  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  middle  BfeSy  were  destitute  of  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  modem  culti- 
vator. Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theo- 
retical agriculturists  of  those  periods 
had  any  correct  knowledge  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable 
pfayaiolo^  or  natural  philosophy;  but 
theie  sciences  have  given  the  modem 
huflbandman  the  command  of  important 
agents,  elements  and  principles,  of  which 
the  ancients  had  no  idea.  The  precepts 
of  their  writers  were  confermable  to  their 
experience ;  but  tiie  ratumak  of  the  prac- 
tices they  prescribed  they  could  not,  and 
rarely  attempted  to  explain.  Nature's 
most  simple  modes  of  operation  were  to 
them  inexplicable,  and  their  ignorance 
of  causes  often  led  to  erroneous  calcula- 
tions  with  regard  to  efiects.  We  are  in- 
debted to  m(^em  science  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  improvements :  viz.  1. 
A  conect  Knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  manures,  mineral,  animal 
and  vegetable ;  the  best  modes  of  apply- 

Xth^,  and  the  particular  crops  K>r 
;h  particular  sorts  of  manures  are 
best  suited.  2.  The  method  of  usin^  all 
manures  of  animal  and-  vegetable  on^n 
while  firesh,  before  the  sun,  air  and  ram, 
or  odier  moisture,  has  robbed  them  of 
their  most  valuable  properties.  It  was 
fonnerly  the  practice  to  place  bam-yard 
manure  in  layen  or  masses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rotting,  and  turn  it  over  frequent- 
ly with  the  plough  or  spade,  till  the  whole 
had  become  a  mere  ccgffUt  mortuum,  desti- 
tute of  almost  all  its  orij^nal  fertilizing 
substances,  and  deteriorated  in  quality 
almost  as  much  as  it  was  reduced  in 


quantity.  3.  The  knowledge  and  means 
of  chemically  analyzing  soils,  by  which  we 
can  ascertain  their  constituent  parts,  and 
thus  learn  what  substances  are  wanted  to 
increase  their  fertility.  4.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  root  husbandry,  or  the  raising 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  &c. 
extensively,  by  field  husbandry,  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  by  which  a  given  quantity  of 
land  may  be  made  to  produce  much  more 
nutritive  matter  than  if  it  were  occupied 
by  grain  or  grass  crops,  and  the  health 
as  well  as  the  thriving  of  tee  ixjursis  in 
the  winter  season  greatly  promoted.  5. 
Laying  down  lands  to  grass,  either  for  pas- 
ture or  mowing,  with  a  ffreater  variety  of 
grasses,  and  with  kinds  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety^  of  soils ;  such  as  orchard- 
ffrass  [dachflu  glomerata),  for  dry  land, 
foul-meadow-grass  (agrokia  strida),  for 
very  wet  land ;  herds'-gxass  or  timothy 
{fhlewn  praJtenseV  for  mS,  clayey  soils, 
&c  &c.  6.  The  substitution  of  fellow 
crops  (or  such  crops  as  require  cultiva- 
tion and  stirring  of  the  cround  while  the 
plants  are  growing),  in  me  place  of  naked 
mllows,  in  which  the  land  is  allowed  to 
remain  without  yielding  any  profitable 
product,  in  order  to  renew  its  fertility. 
Fields  may  be  so  foul  with  weeds  as  to 
require  a  fallow,  but  not  what  is  too  of- 
ten understood  by  that  term  in  this  coun- 
try. "  In  -  England,  when  a  former  is 
compelled  to  fellow  a  field,  he  lets  the 
weeds  grow  into  blossom,  and  then  turns 
them  down ;  in  America,  a  fellow  means 
a  field  where  the  produce  is  a  crop  of 
weeds  mnning  to  seed,  instead  of  a  crop 
of  grain."  7. The  art. of  breeding  the 
best  animals  and  the  best  vegetables,  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  individuals  to 
propagate  fit>m. — ^These  improvements, 
with  others  too  numerous  to  be  here 
specified,  have  rendered  the  agriculture 
of  the  present  period  very  different  fix)m 
that  of  tiie  middle  ages  when  it  had 
sunk  fer  below  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  had  reached  among  the  Romans. 
Agrigentum,  in  ancient  geo^. ;  now 
Oirgcnti  or  ^^ImgenH;  a  town  m  Sicily, 
in  the  valley  of  Mazara.  about  three  miles 
fit)m  the  coast  The  modem  town  is 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  one,  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  lies  on  the  river  St  Blaise, 
47  mUes  S.  Palermo :  long.  13^  SSf  £. ;  lat. 
37°  2Sy,  N  :  pop.  11,876.— A.  was  much 
renowned  among  the  ancienis.  Dififerent 
stories  are  told  of  its  foundation,  among 
which  is  the  fabulous  tale,  that  Doedalus, 
who  fied  to  Sicily  finom  the  resentment  of 
Minos,  erected  it  Its  altuation  was  pecu- 
liariy  strong  and  imposing,  standing  as  it 
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did  on  a  bare  and  rarecipitous  rock,  1100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  this 
mihtaiy  advantage,  the  cipr  added  those 
of  a  commercial  nature,  being  near  to  the 
sea,  which  afforded  the  means  of  an  easy 
intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Africa  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  soil  of  A.  waa 
very  fertile.  Bv  means  of  these  advan- 
tages, the  wealth  of  A  became  very  great. 
It  was  therefore  considered  the  second 
city  in  Sicily,  and  Polybius  says  (1.  ix.)  that 
it  surpassed  in  grandeur  of  appearance,  on 
account  of  its  many  temjples  and  splendid 
public  buildings,  most  of  its  contempora- 
ries. Among  the  most  magnificent  of 
these  buildings  were  the  temples  of  Mi- 
nerva, of  Jupiter  Atabyris,  of  Hercules, 
and  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  tlie  latter,  which 
vied  in  size  and  grandeur  of  design  with 
the  finest  building  of  Greece,  is  said  by 
Diodorus  (Sic  1.  xiii.)  to  have  been  340  feet 
lon^,  60  broad,  and  120  high,  the  foun- 
dation not  being  included,  which  was  it- 
self remarkable  for  the  immense  arches 
upon  which  it  stood.  The  temple  was  or- 
namented with  admirable  sculpture.  But 
a  war  prevented  the  completion  of  it,  when 
the  roof  only  remained  unfinished.  Near 
the  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circuit, 
and  thirty  feet  deep;  firom  which  fish 
were  obtained  in  abundance  for  the  pub- 
lic feasts.  Swans  and  other  water-fowl 
fi^uented  it.  Afterwards,  the  mud  hav- 
ing been  sufiered  to  accumulate  in  this 
basin,  it  was  turned  into  a  renuirkably 
fruitful  vineyard.  Both  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  and  the  lake  were  die 
work  of  a  number  of  Carthaginian  cap- 
tives. The  people  of  Agri^entum  were 
noted  for  their  luxurious  and  extravagant 
habits.  Their  horses  were  also  fiunous. 
( Vii^,  Mn,  1.  iii.  v.  705.)  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians  firom  Sicily, 
it  fell,  with  tittle  resistance,  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Diodorus  states 
the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to  have 
been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  Many 
of  the  modem  writers  describe  minutely 
this  interesting  spot.  Christian  churches 
have  there,  as  in  many  other  places,  been 
erected  out  of  the  remains  of  temples. 

AoRioiriA ;  a  Grecian  festival,  solem- 
nized at  night  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  He 
was  suppcsed  to  have  fied,  and  the  fe- 
males assembled  to  seek  him.  At  length, 
tired  of  their  vain  search,  they  exclaimed, 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Mu- 
ses, and  concealed  himself  among  them. 
These  mysteries  have  been  thought  to 
signify  that  learning  and  the  muses  should 
accompany  good  cheer.    This  solemnity 


was  fbUowed  bjf  a  bai»|iiet^  at  the  oloss 
of  which  it  was  customaiy  lo  propose  to 
eaejti  other  riddles,  whence  A.  isused  to 
denote  a  coQectioii  of  riddlea,  charades,  &c. 

AaaippA,  Henry  Cornelius,  bom  in 
1486^  at  Coloign^,  wa9  a  man  of  tatonts, 
learning  and  eccentricity.  In  his  youths 
he  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, subsequently  served  7  years  in 
Italy,  and  was  knighted.  He  says  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  8  lan^a^pes.  On 
quitting  the  army,  he  devoted  lumself  to 
science,  and  made  pretensions  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  magic.  In  certain  lec- 
tures, he  advanced  opinions  which  in- 
volved him  in  cc^tests  with  the  monks 
for  the  remainder  of  his  tife.  In  1530,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sci- 
ences," which  was  a  caustic  satire  upon 
the  inefficiency  of  the  common  modes  of 
instmction,  and  upon  the  monks,  theolo- 
gians and  members  of  the  univer8ide&  At 
a  subsequent  period,  he  produced  another 
treatise  at  Antwerp,  ^On  the  Occult  Philos- 
opher.'' This  was  asketch  of  mistical  the- 
ok>gy ,  explaining,  on  the  principles  of  ^e 
emanative  system,  the  hann<my  of  the  el- 
ementary, celestial  and  intellectual  worids. 
His  pretenmons  to  skill  in  occult  science, 
particularly  alchymy,  led  to  his  receiving 
numerous  in\itadons  fit>m  royal  persona- 
ges and  others  of  high  rank,  and  his  ina- 
bility to  answer  their  absurd  expectations 
produced  their  suh0ei|uent  neglect  of  him. 
After  an  active,^  varied  and  eventful  life, 
he  died  at  Grenoble,  in  1539. 

Ag&ippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius;  aRoman, 
the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  with  whom 
he  was  twice  consul.  Although  not  of 
high  birUi,  his  talents  soon  raised  him  to 
hmor.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
general,  and  commanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  battle  at  Actium.  As  the 
minister  and  fnend  of  the  emperor,  he 
rendered  many  services  to  him  and  the 
Roman  state.  He  was  impartial  and  up- 
right, and  a  fnend  of  the  aits.  To  him 
Rome  is  indebted  for  3  of  her  principal 
aqueducts,  and  several  other  works,  of 
public  use  and  omament  (See  .^t^^- 
tus.) 

AoRiPFiNA.  1.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  veiy  reluctantly  divorced 
h^,  when  obliged  to  many  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Agrip{)a.  A.  was  sub- 
sequently married  to  Asmius  GaUus^  whom 
Tiberius,  still  retaining  his  love  for  hia 
former  wife,  condemn^  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, in  the  spirit  of  a  jealous  rival. 
— ^  The  daughter  of  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  by  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus ; 
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iviie  of  C.  Germanictifi ;  a  heroic  woman, 
adorned  with  mat  Tiitues.  She  accom- 
pwued  her  hamnd  in  all  bis  campaigns, 
and  accused  llberius,  before  the  senate, 
of  compassing  his  death.  The  tyrant, 
wlio  hated  her  for  her  yirtues  and  jm^u- 
laiity,  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
datnia,  where  she  starved  herself  to  death. 
The  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Dresden  jpos- 
seases  4  fimoous  busts  of  this  A^^  A 
daughter  of  the  last  mentioned  A.  and 
sister  of  Cahgula,  bora  at  Colore,  which 
she  enlarged,  and  called  CoUjma  ^ffigrippi* 
nm.  She  bad  the  misfortune  to  Income 
the  modier  of  Nero,  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
baihus.  Her  third  husband  was  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  brother  of  her  father,  who 
named  her  after  he  had  divorced  Mes- 
salma.  She  was  distinguished  for  ability 
and  political  experience,  but  her  ambition 
was  boundless,  joid  her  disposition  cun- 
ning and  dissolute.  She  was  murdered 
by  Nero,  her  son,  to  whom  she  was 
troublesome  after  he  had  become  empe- 
ror. It  is  said,  that  she  begged  the  assas- 
nns  to  stab  her  first  in  the  womb,  that  had 
brou^t  forth  such  a  mcmster. 

AeuEj  in  medicine ;  a  disorder  belonff- 
ing  to  the  class  of  intermittent  fevers  {Je- 
hm  tntermUtentes,)    It  may  be  followed 
by  serious  consequences,  but,  generally,  it 
is  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  and 
is  sometimes  even  considered  salutary. 
According  to  the  length  of  ihe  apynxtOj 
or  intermission  between  one  ftbrile  parox- 
ysm and  another,  agues  are  denominated 
qiuHdiana^  tertians^  or  quartans;   which 
tttter  are  much  the  most  obstinate,  being 
generally  attended  with  a  greater  degree 
of  visceral  obstruction  than  those  the  at- 
tacks of  which  return  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  quartan  ague  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
dropsy.    An  ague  paroxysm  has  been  di- 
vided into  the  cold,  the  hot  and  the  sweat- 
ing stases.    The  feeling  of  extreme  cold, 
in  the  first  stage,  cannot  be  prevented  by 
fin  or  the  heat  of  summer.    Generally, 
afier  the  sweatin^^  staj^,  in  which  there  is 
a  profuse  exhalation  m>mthe  pores  of  the 
sInn,  vrith  a  flow  of  urine,  depositing  a  co- 
pious sediment,  of  a  lateritious  or  brick- 
dust  appearance,  the  patient  falls  into  a 
reii^e^ng  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes 
without  any  remains  of  indisposition,  ex- 
cept a  slight  degree  of  languor  and  debility. 
Agues  occur  chiefly  in  situations  where 
there  are  shallow,  stagnant  waters.   Hence 
their  frequency  in  Holland,  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  m  the  flat,  marshv  parts 
of  England,  and  the  thinly  setded  puts 
of  the  U.  States,  where  they  diminish 
with  the  clearing  of  the  woods  and  the 
10* 


draming  of  the  lands.  The  neiriiborhood 
of  riveis  or  marshes,  therefore,  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided  by  persons  afflicted  with 
affues.  They  are  cured  by  medicines, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  exert  a 
tonic  influence,  produce  and  keep  up  an 
impression  upon  the  system  greater  than 
that  commumcated  by  the  causes  of  the 
disease ;  such  as  Peruvian  bark,  various 
bitter  and  astringent  drugs,  certain  metal- 
lic salts,  &c. 

AouE-cAKE ;  a  name  sometimes  riven 
to  a  hard  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the 
beUy,  lower  than  the  false  ribs,  said  to  be 
the  eflbct  of  intermittent  fever. 

Aguesseau,  Henry  Francis  d',  a  man 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  French  elo- 

2uence  and  jurisprudence,  was  bom  at 
imoges  in  1d68,  and  eariy  evinced  dis- 
tinguished talents.  His  &ther,  intendant 
of  Languedoc,  was  his  first  instructer. 
The  interoourse  of  d'A.  with  Racine  and 
Boileau  formed  his  taste  for  poetry.  He 
was,  in  1691,  avocat  giniral  at  Pari&  and 
at  the  age  of  33  years,  proevreur  gerUral 
of  the  parliament  In  this  office,  he  ef- 
fected many  improvements  in  the  laws 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took 
particular  care  of  the  government  of  hos- 
pitals. During  a  famine  in  the  winter  of 
1709,  he  employed  all  his  power  to  re- 
lieve the  su^ring.  As  a  steady  defender 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nation  and  the 
Galilean  chur^,he  procured  the  rejection 
of  the  decrees  of  Louis  XrV,and  the  chan- 
cellor Voisin,  in  favor  of  the  papal  bull 
Unigenitus.  Under  the  government  of 
the  duke  of  Orieans,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor in  1717,  but  fell,  in  1718,  mto  dis- 
ffrace,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Law's  destructive  system  of  finance,  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Fresnes. 
He  there  passed,  according  to  his  own 
words,  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  em- 
ployed in  reading  the  Bible,  projecting  a 
code,  and  instructing  his  children.  Math- 
ematics, agriculture  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences occupied  his  leisure  hours.  In 
1720,  loud  clamors  against  Law  were 
raised  throughout  France,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  man  like  d'A.,  who  pos- 
sessed the  love  of  the  nation,  vras  neces- 
sary to  allay  the  general  discontent  He 
was,  therefore,  replaced  in  his  former  dig- 
nity. This  period  of  his  life  did  not  add 
to  his  renown ;  for  he  accepted  his  oflicc 
firom  Law,  and  fove  his  consent  to  cer- 
tain weak  and  injurious  plans,  which  the 
parliament  rejected ;  he  finally  suffered 
the  same  pariiament  to  be  exiled  to  Pon- 
toise.  In  1723,  he  was  banished  a  second 
time,  ft)r  o[^K)sing  the  cardinal  Dubois, 
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but  was  recalled  in  1727  by  the  cavdmal 
Fleury,  and  in  1737  restored  to  his  (bnner 
office.  He  fiwmed  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing uniformity  into  the  executi(»L.<^the 
ancient  lawa,  and  of  adding  ^at  wa3 
wanting.  But  tine  work  surpassed  the 
ability  of  a  single  man.  He  died  in  1751, 
after  resigning,  in  1750,  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. His  works,  which  have  passed 
through  several  editions,  are  said,  by  Bou- 
terwek,  to  be  models  of  tlieir  kind ;  iiill 
of  spirit,  judicious,  elegant,  ^et  powerful, 
and  rich  m  valuable  instruction  for  states- 
men and  lawyers.  His  discourses,  with 
which  he  opened  the  sittings  of  the  par- 
liament, are  excellrait — ^His  nephew,  the 
marc|uis  d'Aguesseau  (Heiury  Cardin  Jean 
Baptisie  V  peer  of  France^  and  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  died  at  Paris, 
Januaiy  23,  1826b  He  was  a  lawver, 
member  of  the  first  national  assembly, 
and  senator  imder  Napoleon ;  afterwards, 
a  fidthtul  adherent  of  the  king. 

AouiRRA,  Joseph  Saenz  de,a  Benedic- 
tine, and  learned  man,  was  bom  in  1690. 
He  was  censor  and  seoretaiy  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain, 
and  professor  in  the  univeruty  of  Sala- 
manca. He  published  commentaries  on 
Aristotle's  Etnics.    He  died  at  Rome,  in 


Agustini,  in  mineralogy-,  a  term  by 
which  professor  Tromsdorff  has  desig- 
nated a  8UM«ieed  new  earth,  discovers 
bv  him  in  UDB.  It  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  alumma. — Jtmaks  dt  CkimUy 
xxxiv,  p.  133. 

AouTi,  the  catia  aguti  of  Linnseus ;  an 
American  animal,  much  resembling  the 
Guinea  pig.  There  are  three  varieties,  all 
indigenous  to  South  America  and  the 
West' Indies.  They  hve  on  vegetables, 
inhabit  hollow  trees,  and  burrow  in  the 
sround.  They  eat  like  the  squirrels,  grow 
ut,  and  are  used  as  food  in  South  Ajneri- 
ca.    They  propagate  very  &8t. 

AoTiriAiTi,  or  AoTififsifSEs.  (See  Sha- 
ken,) 

Ahakta;  a  kingdomon  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  extending  from  the  Ancobra  to 
the  Chamah ;  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Apollonia,  axid  on  the  east  by  the  Fantee 
territories.  It  is  the  richest,  and  in  eveiy 
respect  the  most  improved  district  upon 
this  coast.  The  principal  towns  are  Ax- 
im,  Dixcove  and  Succondee. 

Ah  A8UERC8,  in  Scripture  history ;  a  king 
of  Persia,  the  husband  of  Esther,  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  ascribe  a  singular 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  extirpation, 
which  they  conunemorate  to  this  day,  by 
an  annual  feast,  that  of  Purim,  preceded 


by  what  is  called  the/osi^  JMIber.  Dif 
ferent  (^liuious  have  been  entertained  bv 
Sealiger,  Prideaux  and  others  as  to  whiek 
ef  the.  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  other 
historical  books  may  be  the  A.  of  the  Bi- 
ble.— MMnun»$  is  also  a  Scripture  name 
for  Caml^yses,  the  sob  of  Cvtus,  Eaara  iv.  6L 
and  Sot  AjBtyages,  king  of  the  Modes,  i>imt. 
ix.  1. 

Ahitophsl;  one  of  king  David's  ooun- 
s^Uors,  and  highly  esteemed  lor  his  po- 
litical sagacity.  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  first  men  of  his  age,  both  for  wisdom 
and  wickedness.  His  advioe  to  Absalom, 
who  followed  the  wicked  part  of  it,  but 
left  the  wise  part  unaecompliriied^  to- 
other with  tlie  tra^^cal  end  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  first  suicide  recorded  in  histo- 
ry, are  well  known. 

A-HULL ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
all  her  sails  are  furied  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  a  storm,  when,  having  lashed 
her  lielm  on  the  lee-side,  she  lies  nearly 
with  her  side  to  the  wind  and  sea,  her 
head  being  somewhat  inclined  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind. 

Aid  ;  a  subsidy  paid,  in  ancient  feudfli 
times,  by  vassals  to  their  lords  on  certain 
occasions. 

Aid-major.    (See  AtlfuUmi,) 

AioNAN,  Stephen,  a  poet  and  author, 
bom  in  1773,  at  Beauaency,  on  the  river 
Loire,  and  since  1814  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  successful  translationsof  the  Iliad, 
and  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  into 
verse.  The  transhition  of  the  Ihad  is  the 
best  in  the  French  language.  He  also 
translated  the  Odyssey,  but  we  know  not 
whether  the  version  has  been  published. 
He  translated,  likewise,  some  English 
tales,  e.  g.  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  His 
original  writings  consist  of  a  tragedy, 
Brmiehaid;  an  opera,  JSTepkOiaU^  with 
music  by  Blangini ;  and  some  excellent 
political  essays,  Sur  lejury ;  De  V  Hat  des 
froie^anU  en  France^  dtpuis  It  XV  siide, 
jusau*  k  naaJ<nirSy&Lc,  2ded.  Paris,  1818, 
and  Sur  Us  covps  d*  Hat ;  as  well  as  vari- 
ous contributions  of  merit  to  the  Minerve 
lYangaiae,  He  was  liberal  in  bis  \iews, 
wrote  well  and  independently,  but  with 
moderation.  A.  showed  remarkable  cour- 
agtd  in  publishing  his  tragedy,  La  Mart  de 
£oui8  XVIf  his  first  poem,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  execution  of  the  kins.  He  held 
several  public  offices  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  opposed,  in  some  cases  suc- 
cessfully, the  tyranny  of  the  administra- 
tion. A.  died  at  Paris,  June  23,  182i. 
His  place  in  the  academy  was  filled  l^ 
Sommet. 
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AtavtLLOK,  duke  d' ;  peer  ef  FKaaee, 
wad  minister  of  fbreicn  affidis  under 
Louia  XV ;  dietinguiahec^  as  a  courtier,  bv 
his  reader  wit»  but  destitute  of  almost  oil 
the  qualities  that  constitute  the  statesman. 
During  his  ministry  the  partition  of  Po- 
Jand  took  place ;  and  till  it  was  actually 
accomplished^  d*  A.  knew  nothing  of  this 
proffigate  project.  Even  Louis  XV  ex- 
cbimed,  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge, 
*Had  Choiseul  been  here,  this  partition 
would  never  have  taken  place.**  D'  A. 
was  bom  in  1720.  When  he  tint  ap- 
peared at  the  court  of  Louis,  he  struck 
ifae  &ncy  of  the  duchess  of  Chateauroux, 
mistreflB  of  the  king.  She  obtained  him 
an  appointment  in  the  anny  in  Italy.  Af- 
ter expeii^icing  many  alternations  of 
favor  and  di^mce,  he  was  admitted, 
through  the  innuenee  of  the  countess  du 
Banry,  into  the  ministry  with  the  abb6 
Tenai  and  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  af* 
ter  ClKiiseurs  down&lL  His  administra- 
tion of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
was  disgraceful  to  France,  which,  under 
him^  degenerated  from  the  liigh  diplo- 
matic cnaiBCter  she  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained. He  boasted  of  having  brouj^t 
about  the  revolution  of  Sweden  in  1^^ 
which  now  is  made  a  n^itter  of  reproach 
to  him.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI, 
be  was  removed  from  the  ministiy.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  the  count  of  Ver- 
gennes,  in  1774.  D'  A.  was  hated  by  the 
queen,  was  exiled  in  1775,  and  died  in 
banishment  in  his  80th  year. 

A11.SA,  or  Elba  ;  a  smaU,  roclnr  island 
in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  hear  the  W.  coast 
of  Scotland,  of  a  conical  form.  It  is  a 
consfHcuous  object,  940  feet  hi^h,  7  miles 
from  the  Bhore»  about  2  miles  m  circum- 
ference; Ion.  5«  S'  W.,  lat  55^  18^  N. 
Innumerable  sea-fowl,  many  of  which 
are  good  for  the  table  or  viduaUe  on  ac- 
count of  their  feathers,  frequent  it ;  a  few 
rabknts  and  goats  live  on  its  sterile 
mz&ce.  A  ruinous  castle  stands  on  its 
vunmit,  and  is  useful  as  a  sea-maik. 
Excellent  banks,  well  stocked  with  fish, 
surround  it. 

Auros,  or  Ainus;  the  aborigines  of 
Jesso  and  Saghalin,  commonly  called 
wUd  KtarUeSf  and  supposed  to  be  covered 
with  hair  in  unnatural  profbsion.  They 
are  nearly  black,  and  resemble  the  Kamt- 
achadalcs,  but  have  more  regular  features. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  say  that  they 
have  immense  bearos;  captain  Brough- 
ton,  who  anchored  at  Endermo  har&r, 
in  Jesso^  in  1797,  remarks,  that  the  bodies 
of  tlie  men  ar«;  covered  with  long  black 
hiur ;  and  Krusenstera,  the  Russian  navi- 


gator, memms  that  a  chM  of  thk  da* 
scription  was  seen  in  180$,  but  that  the 
parents  had  no  such  charact^nstuM,  and 
he  denies  that  it  is  generaL  Other  testi- 
mony, e.  g.  that  of  the  eariy  missioiiarieA 
at  JMNuok,  seems  to  eon&m  this  peculiar!^ 
U  or  dke  A.  The  women  4ive  veiy  ugly. 
The  A.  are  of  a  mild,  hbeml  diapositian ; 
thmr  manners,  however,  are  veiy  little 
known.  Polygamy  is  innolised  anoMMig 
th&BO.  Agriculture  they  know  very  little 
o£  They  fetten  bears  for  winter  provis- 
ion. The  A.  were  formerly  indepradent, 
but  are  now  in  sulyection  to  the  ^manese. 
AivswoKTB,  Dr.  Hemr,  an  Engtiah- 
maa,  distinguished  himsMf,  about  1586^ 
among  the  Brawnisaab  Ifis  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  and  his  annotations  on  the 
Holy  Scripturjse,  gained  him  much  repu 
tation.  He  died  about  1689,  in  Amstet* 
dam.  He  is  said  to  have  reatored  to  a 
Jew  a  valuable  diamond  which  he  had 
lost.  The  only  compensatioB,  which  he 
asked  was  a  coaf^nence  vrith  some  Jew- 
ish rabbles  on  Ae  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  relating  to  the  Messiah.  The 
Jew  pronused  to  biing  it  about,  but,  feil- 
ing  of  success,  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
A.  through  shame  and  vexation. 

AiifswoRTH,  Robert,  bom  at  Wood 
yak,  in  Lancashire,  1660^  was  master 
of  a  boarding-school  at  Biethnal-Green, 
whence  he  removed  to  Hackney  and 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don. After  acquiring  a  moderate  fortune, 
he  lived  privately  till  1743,  whm  he  died. 
He  wrote  the  well-known  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary,  publlBhed  in  1796; 
and  in  1752^  the-fourm  edition,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ward  and  William  Y»un|rey 
was  enlarged  to  2  vols,  folio.  Many  edi- 
tions with  improvements  have  followed. 
Aiou ;  a  group  of  16  isbnds  in  the  east- 
em  seas,  off  the  JV.  coast  of  Waggiou,  and 
surrounded  by  a  reef  50  miles  in  compass, 
which  is  penetrated  by  a  deep  channel 
on  tlie  north-west  side.  Aiou  Baba  is 
the  largest,  about  5  miles  in  cireuit,  500 
feet  high,  lon.128^  25^  £.,  lat  OP  39^  N. 
Fish,  turtle  and  tropical  fiuits  abound  in 
these  islands.  They  have  some  tiade  with 
the  Chinese. 

Aia  (Greek,  iu^^ ;  Latin,  air)^  in  natural 
philosophy,  is  that  fluid,  transparent  sub- 
stance which  surrounds  our  globe,  reach- 
ing to  a  consideiable  height  above  its 
sur&ce,  perhaps  40  milea ;  and  this  ocean 
of  air  is  the  great  laboratory  in  whiek 
most  of  the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  00 
the  composition  of  which  they  depend. 
Though  invisible,  except,  in  laige  masses^ 
without  smell  or  taste,  yet  h  is  a  sub- 
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stance  poflBeasitig  all  the  principal  attri- 
bates  or  matter;  it  10  impenetmble,  pon- 
derable, compreanUe,  diuitable,  peiiectly 
elastic,  and  its  particles  are  operated  on 
like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemical  ac- 
tion. To  prove  the  impenetrability  of  the 
air,  a  very  simple  experiment  is  sufficient. 
Plunge  a  glass  receiver  perpendicularly 
into  water,  after  having  put  under  the 
receiver  a  piece  of  cork.  However  deep 
you  may  plunge  the  vessel,  the  water 
never  reaches  the  top  of  it,  though  it 
diminishes  the  volume  of  the  air;  the 
liquid,  therefore,  cannot  penetrate  the  air. 
Tne  cork  serves  to  show  how  high  the 
water  rises.  In  fitct,  the  most  common 
occurrences  give  constant  proofs  of  the 
impenetrabili^  of  the  air,  and  the  theory 
of  sailing,  of  windmills,  &c  is  based  on 
that  property  of  this  fluid.  (See  HlniL) 
To  prove  that  the  air  is  ponderable,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  weigh  a  large  balloon, 
first  empty,  and  afterwards  flll^  with  air. 
It  has  been  found,  that  100  cubic  inches 
of  air,  very  dry,  taken  at  the  temperature 
of  60°,  and  under  the  barometrical  pres- 
sure of  30  inches,  weighs  90.5  grains ; 
and  this  weight  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to 
770.  Galileo  first  discovered  that  air  is 
ponderable,  though  several  preceding 
f^loeoj^eis  seem  to  have  had  some  sus- 
picion of  the  fiict.  (See  GalUeo,  Torricd- 
n,  Bioromder,)  In  consequence  of  this 
quality  of  air,  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds us  exerts  a  pressure  on  all  points 
of  the  globe  proportionate  to  its  weight ; 
this  is  we  cause  of  the  rise  of  tiquids  in 
suckiiur-pumps,  siphons  and  the  barome- 
ter. To  show  this  pressure,  plimge  the 
orifice  of  an  exhausted  tube,  closed  at 
the  other  end,  into  a  liquid.  The  liquid, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air,  rises  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  its 
cdkimn  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmospher- 
ic column.  In  this  experiment  water 
will  rise  33  feet,  and  mercury  29  inches, 
provided  the  place  where  the  experiment 
IS  tried  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea ; 
for  the  height  varies  with  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  air,  which  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  height  of  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  b(ut>meter,  therefore, 
affi>rds  a  good  means  of  determining  the 
elevation  of  any  given  place.  The  weight 
of  the  colunm  en  air,  which  presses  con- 
stantly on  a  man  of  middle  stature,  is 
equal  to  33,343i  pounds.  But  this  weight 
does  no  injury,  because  it  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  reaction  of  the  fluids,  which 
fill  the  interior  cavities  of  the  body.  (See 
Air-pump.)    That  air  is  compressible,  and 


that  the  space  which  it  oceupiea  corre- 
sponds always  to  the  pressure  on  it,  had 
been  shown  by  Mariotte.  He  took  a  bent 
glass  tube,  with  legs  of  unequal  length, 
exactly  graduated;  after  having  sealed 
the  onfice  of  the  shorter  leg,  he  intro- 
duced a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  sufii- 
cient  to  rise  to  an  equal  height  in  both 
legs.  The  air  enclosed  in  me  shorter 
leg  then  counterbalanced  the  atmo^ieric 
column.  By  raising  the  mercury  m  the 
lon^r  leg  to  the  height  of  29  inches,  the 
air  m  the  shorter  leg  was  compressed  in- 
to half  the  space  which  it  occupied  at 
first.  In  other  words,  the  weight  of  two 
atmospheres  (the  colunm  of  mercury  be- 
in^  equal  to  one)  compressed  the  air  to 
this  degree.  Mariotte  continued  to  pour 
mercury  into  the  long  leff,  and  found  that 
the  weight  of  2,  3,  4,  tic  atmospheres 
reduced  the  air  confined  in  the  shorter 
leg  to  hy  h  if  &<^-  of  itik  primitive  vol- 
ume. In  repeating  this  experiment,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  time  to  the  caloric 
which  is  disengaged  to  pass  off.  It 
seems  as  if  the  compression  of  air  would- 
be  indefinite,  if  we  had  sufficiently  pow- 
erful means;  but  as  yet  we  have  only 
been  able  to  reduce  its  volume  to  one 

dilateb^lity  of  air  consists  in  the  tendency 
of  a  volume  of  confined  «ur  to  occupy  a 
greater  space.  In  consequence,  it  presses 
equally  m  all  directions  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  containing  it,  and  this  pressure 
increases  or  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
the  enclosed  air  i?  condensed  or  rarefied^ 
provided  the  temperature  remains  the 
same.  The  dilatability  of  air  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  experiment,  no 
limits.  A  bladder,  almost  empty,  will 
become  inflated  if  placed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver.  Elasticitjr  being  the  property 
of  a  body  to  resume  its  original  form  as 
soon  as  the  force  which  changes  it  ceases, 
it  is  evident,  fix)m  what  we  have  said,  that 
it  is  a  property  of  air.  The  different  ap- 
plications maide  of  air  in  the  different 
branches  of  art  are  so  various  and  nu- 
merous, that  we  cannot  possibly  enume- 
rate them.  Of  the  chemical  properties 
of  air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  following:  the  ahcients  believed  it  a 
simple  body,  one  of  the  four  elements ; 
modem  chemists  have  discovered  that  it 
is  composed  of  two  bodies,  apparently 
elementary,— oxygen  and  azote.  The 
most  accurate  experiments  have  shown 
that  thb  fluid,  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  even  at  a  great  heieht, 
is  composed  of  21  parts  of  oxygen.  To  of 
azote,  1  part  of  carbonic  acid,  and  somo 
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atoms  of  hydrofan.  The  «f  vefracts  the 
nye  of  tight,  and  its  power  of  refinction 
is  in  the  ratio  of  its  density.  (See  12e- 
firoeUon.)  It  is  capshle  of  acqiwng  elec- 
tricity, SLod  it  refuses,  wheB  very  dry,  a 
free  passage  to  the  electricity  which  tends 
to  escape  from  electrified  bo&es.  (See 
EUebicify)  When  sul;9ected  to  groat 
heat  or  cold,  it  10  dilated  oar  amdenssdt 
but  underooes  qo  change  of  properties. 
If  it  ia  8u<ktenly  comprised,  much  heat 
is  disengaged,  with  a  oright  Ught  It  en- 
ters bodies  througli  tlie  most  minute 
pores,  and  adheres  to  th^nt  strongly;  coaL 
particolaily,  absoihs  a  great  Quantity  or 
air.  (See  Car6on.)  Water  and  all  liquids 
alwa^  contain  it,  and  it  can  only  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  strong  heat  Almost  all  com- 
KMisdhle  bodies  decompose  it  at  a  hi^h 
temperature,  which  varies  with  the  dif* 
ferent  substances.  They  absorb  iUi  oxy- 
gen with  the  disengagement  of  more  or 
less  caloric  and  U^^t,  and  form  acids  or 
oxydes :  phosphorus,  however,  combinea 
at  a  low  temnerature  with  the  oxygem 
and  azote  of  tne  air,  and  produces,  with 
the  former,  phosphorous  acid ;  with  the 
latter,  pbosphureted  nitiogen:  the  nnna- 
ture  of  the  air  and  the  melting  of  the 
phosphorus  iavor  these  combinations* 
Wheal  the  air  is  brought  into  contact 
with  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  it 
chan^  ihem  immediately,  particularly 
if  it  IS  moist,  and  gives  to  some  of  them 
acid  properties;  it  bleaches  flax,  hemp, 
flilk,  and  increases  the  brilliancy  of  many 
colors.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  life  t)f 
all  organic  beings ;  animals  respire  it  in- 
cessantly, and  decompose  it ;  a  part  of  its 
oxygen  is  tiansibnnea  into  caibonic  acid, 
ana  this  combination  produces  caloric, 
which  contributes  principally  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  animal  heat  (See  Re^pim- 
Hon.)  Vegetables  imbibe  the  carbon, 
which  the  carbonic  acid,difiu8ed  through 
the  aJY,  contains.  The  air  is  the  agent  of 
combustion ;  the  particles  of  bodies  com- 
bine with  its  oxygen,  and  evolve  heat 
and  li^t  (See  CombuOion.)  Finally, 
the  air  18  the  principal  medium  of  soimd. 
(See  AcouHict.)  For  further  information, 
see  the  articles  Jtbnospheref  Cku  and  Con- 
iagum. 

Afx,  in  painting,  deserves  the  most  ac- 
curate study  of  the  artist,  particularly  of 
the  landscape  pamter,  as  it  is  the  medi- 
um tltfough  which  all  objects  aro  seen, 
and  its  density  or  transparency  deter- 
minee  theur  appearance,  ooth  in  respect 
to  size  and  color.  It  softens  the  local 
colofs,  and  renders  them  mora  or  less 
decided  or  characterized,  producing  what 


ia  technioallir  eiAed  torn.  The  appear- 
anoes  prodiM^ed  bv  the  interposition  of 
the  air  difler  with  the  ehmate^  me  season^ 
and  the  time  of  the  day ;  and  landscape 
painters,  who,  in  other  reqiectB,  are  not 
masters,  have  (riven  the  greatest  ehann  to 
their  pictuies  Dy  a  happy  imitation  of 
these  apywaranoea,  even  whero  the  ob- 
jects pamted  possessed  in  themselvea 
v^ry  utile  attoaotion*  Haekeit»  a  Ger- 
man, who  was  a  long  time  painter  to  the 
late  king  of  Naples^  excels,  perfaaps»in  thia 
Iwanch  of  art,  aU  modem  paimaia  His 
views  cm  this  sobject  are  given  in  hia 
life  by  G6the. 

Aia,  fixed.    (See  Got.) 

Aia,  in  music  (in  Italian,  oKa),  at  the 
present  day,  means  a  eontinuous  oaelodv, 
m  which  some  lyric  sul))eet  or  passion  is 
expressed.  It  was  originally  ep|M»ed 
to  the  inegiilar  declamtion  of  recita- 
tive, or  the  more  staid  action  of  ehofal 
music.  Saumaise  regards  the  term  as 
derived  from  the  Latm  ainu  The  air  ap^ 
pertained,  cousequentiy,  to  measured  mu- 
sic, and,  whether  constituted  of  one  or  of 
mote  voices,  this  measured  style  (if  not 
choral)  was  denominated  mr.  But  in  mod- 
em days^  by  way  of  distinction,  the  ^rie 
mflody  of  a  single  voice^  accompanied  bv 
instramentsv  is  itsproper  form  or  eomposi- 
tion.  Thus  we  mid  it  in  the  higher  or- 
der of  musical  works ;  as  in  cantatas,  oiar 
tories^  operas^  and  also  independsndy,  in 
coneeitos.  It  should  be  conatituted  of 
euphonic  sinqple  lyric  stiaias.  An  air 
fomerly  auppoeed  as  its  ground-work  a 
particulsr  state  of  feeling  or  emotion,  of 
a  certain  duratioB,  expression  and  interest, 
to  which  the  recitative  is  generally  pre- 
paraftoiy.  Fornieriy,  too,  as  easentiai  ta 
an  air,  a  symphony,  expressing  the  bm^ 
den  of  the  stltnzBS  or  couplela  of  the  sang 
(rUomtUoy  or  refrainjb  wa»  introduced  as 
tributary  to  the  leading  radody,  which 
was  followed  by  another  and  less  elabo- 
rate part,  forminff  the  antithesii^  to  whioh 
was  subsequenimr  added  a  repetition  of 
the  first  part  ^wice  the  days  of  Gkick 
and  Mozart,  these  have  declined,  and 
other  forma  have  been  adopted,  fMitieii- 
lariy  by  Moaart,  more  eanfonMible  to 
poetry,  and  nMote  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ments and  situation  of  the  singer.  StiH 
Mozart  could  net  eatirel)y  withstand  the 
prevailing  taste^  with  rsmenee  to  which 
he  produced  nnmeroua  bravura  airs,  not 
alvirays  in  ehivacter,  yel  not  wwrting  an 
expression  and  effiwt  Another  forai  o€ 
airs  are  the  emmtuM  (or  single  strainal 
lately  introduced  by  the  Italians,  and  oaf- 
culated  to  add  9«oe  and  enbeHnhmenft 
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to  the  song.  At  the  pment  day,  the 
Germans  either  adopt  this  or  make  use 
of  other  fturms,  as  me  subject  may  re- 
quire^--jir»effo  signifies  a  short,  less  elab- 
orate air,  designed  to  express  a  more  am- 
ple and  transient  emotion. — Arioao  is  also 
applied  to  music  resembling  the  aria,  and 
is  inserted  in  single  lyrical  pasaages  to 
vaiv  ^  recitative. 

AiR-euic;  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
jection of  bullets  by  means  of  condensed 
air.  The  ancients  were  acquunted  widi 
the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  an 
instrument  of  this  description  was  invent- 
ed by  Ctenbus  of  Alexandria,  who  flour- 
ished about  IdO  B.  C.  The  first  modem 
account  of /an  air-gun,  which  we  meet 
with,  is  in  the  ^I^meiito  <f  ./IrfiZterie  of  David 
Rivaut,  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII  of  France. 

A1K-PIFS8 ;  a  recent  invention  fi>r 
the  ventilation  of  ships  by  means  of  the 
rarefying  power  of  heat  Mr.  Sutton,  a 
brewer  of  London,  is  the  inventor.  If  the 
usual  aperture  to  an  v  fire  be  closed  up  in 
fit>nt,  and  another  be  introduced  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  place,  it  will  attract  the 
current  of  air  into  that  direction;  and 
the  coppers,  or  boiling-plaoes  of  ships,  are 
well  Imown  to  be  placed  over  two  holes, 
separated  hj  a  grate,  the  one  for  the  fire, 
the  other  n>r  the  ashes;  there  is  also  a 
flue  fiom  the  tope  for  the  discharge  of 
anioke.  Mr.  Sutton's  pipes,  now,  are  in- 
troduced into  the  ash-plaoe,  and  cairied 
thiou^  the  hold  to  anv  part  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  two  holes  before  alluded  to 
are  closed  up  by  strong  iron  doors ;  a  con- 
tinued draught  of  air  supplies  die  fire, 
and  creates  a  salutary  circulation  throurii 
any  part  of  the  vessel  into  which  ate 
pipes  may  be  directed.  They  are  made 
either  of  copper  or  lead. 

AiR-PiTMF ;  a  machine   for 

air  from  some  vessel  or  cavity, 
and  thereby  making  what  is 
called  a  vaeman.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  usefiil 
of  iriiilosophical  instruments. 
By  experiments  with  it,  the 
weight,  elasticity  and  many 
other  properties  of  air  may 
be  shown  m  a  very  simple  and 
satisfoctory  manner.— Let  Rbe 
the  section  of  a  rIssb  bell,  closed 
at  the  top  T,  but  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  its  lower 
edge  ^und  smootti,  so  as  to 
rest  in  ckse  contact  with  a 
smooth  brass  plate,  of  which 
S  S  is  a  section.  This  glass 
is  called  a  ncewer,  because  it 


reoBives  end  holds  sobstances  on  miiich 
experiments  are  to  be  made.  If  a  little 
unctuous  matter  be  rubbed  upon  the 
edge  of  the  receiver  R,  and  it  be  pressed 
with  a  slight  cuxsular  motion  upon  the 
plate  S  S,  it  will  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  as  to  be  air-ti^ht  In  the 
middle  is  an  opening  A,  viiuch  commu- 
nicates bv  a  tube  A  B  with  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder or  barrel,  in  which  a  solid  piston  P 
is  moved.  The  piston-rod  C  moves  in 
an  air-tight  collar  D,  apd  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  a  valve  V  is  placed, 
opening  &eely  outward,  but  immediately 
closed  by  any  pressure  fiom  without 
There  is  thus  a  finne  communication  be- 
tween the  receiver  R,  the  tube  A  B  and 
the  exhausting  barrel  B  V.  This  com- 
munication extends  in  the  same  manner 
to  a  second  similar  barrel  X  V.  When 
the  piston  C  P  is  pressed  down,  and  has 
passed  the  opening  at  B,  the  air  in  tiie 
twrrel  B  V  will  be  enclooed,  and  will  be 
compressed  by  the  piston.  As  it  will 
thus  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space 
than  before,  its  densitjr,  and  consecmentlv 
its  elasticity,  will  be  increased.  It  will 
therefore  press  downwards  upon  the  valve 
y  with  a  greater  force  than  that  by 
which  the  ^ve  ispressed  upvirards  l^ 
the  external  air.  Tnis  supenor  elastic 
force  will  open  the  valve,  through  which, 
as  the  piston  descends,  the  air  in  the  bar- 
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rd  win  be  diiven  ilito  the  atmosphere* 
If  the  pifltoii  be  {mihed  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  whole  air  in  the  barrel  wUl  be 
thus  expelled.    Hie  moment  the  piston 
begiDS  to  ascend,  the  pressure  of  me  air 
from  without  closes  the  valve  completely. 
None  of  the  external  air  can  enter ;  andL 
as  the  piston  ascends,  a  vacuum  is  left 
beneath  it ;  but,  when  it  rises  beyond  the 
opening  B^  the  air  in  the  receiver  R  and 
ifae  tube  A  B  expands,  bv  its  elastici^,  so 
as  to  fill  the  barrel  BY.   A  second  depres- 
sioD  of  the  piston  will  expel  the  ur  con- 
tained in  the  banel,  and  the  process  may 
be  continued  at  pleasive.    The  commu- 
nicaftion  between  the  barrels  and  the  re- 
ceiver may  be  closed  by  a  stop-cock  at  G. 
It  is  evidently  only  in  consequence  of  the 
ehstieity  of  die  aur  that  it  expands  and 
fifls  the  barrel,  diffiising  itself  equally 
throughout  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  con- 
tBine£    The  operation  of  the  machine 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
air,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  perfect  vacu- 
um cannot  be  formed  by  it  in  the  receiver, 
as  <Mily  a  part  of  the  air  is  each  time  ex- 
pelled, and  a  portion  must  always  remain 
after  each  depression  of  the  piston.    The 
degree  of  rarefiustion  produced  by  the 
machine  may,  however,  be  easily  calcu- 
lated.   Suppose  that  the  barrel  contains 
one  third  as  much  as  the  receiver  and 
mbe  together,  and,  therefore,  that  it  con- 
tains one  fourth  of  the  whole  air  within 
the  vahre  V.    Upon  one  depression  of  the 
pinon,  this  fourth  part  will  be  expelled, 
and  diree  fourths  of  the  original  quantity 
wiD  remain.    One  fourth  of  this  remain- 
ine  quantity  will  in  like  manner  be  ex- 
pdled  by  the  second  depression  of  the 
piston,  which  is  equal  to  tnree  sixteenths 
of  the  original  quantity.    By  calculating 
in  this  way,  it  will  be  found  that,  after  30 
depressions  of  the  piston,  only  one  9096th 
part  of  the  original  quantity  will  be  left 
m  the  receiver.     The  rarefoction  may 
thus  be  carried  so  for  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  pressed  down  by  the  piston 
ahaO  not  be  sufficient  to  force  open  the 
valve.    To  show  how  far  the  exhaustion 
has  been  carried  at  any  particular  point 
of  the  process,  a  barometer-^uge  is  con- 
nected with  the  machine.    This  is  a  glass 
mbe,  opening  at  E  into  the  receiver,  and 
at  F  inmierosd  in  a  cistern  of  mercury. 
Am  the  nurefoction  proceeds  the  mercury 
risee  from  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air,  and  indicates  how  for  this  pressure 
exceeds  that  fit>m  within  the  receiver, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  exhaustion.    Both 
pisuHiB  are  worked  by  the  wheel  H  and 


winch   Y,   by   means  of  the  rack  or 
tooth-woik  on  the  piston-rods.    When 
one  piston  is  raised,  the  other  is  depressed. 
The  winch  is  then  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  the  piston  which  had 
been  rused  is  depressed,  and  the  other 
raised.    When  the  rare&ction  of  the  air 
within  the  barrels  is  considerable,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  each 
'  piston  is  not  resisted  from  within,  and 
merefore  opposes  its  ascent    But  this 
pressure  is  not  felt  by  the  operator,  as  the 
pressure  upon  one  piston  counterbalances 
that  upon  the  other.    The  elasticity  of 
the  air  is  proved  by  the  action  of  the 
machine.    Its  pressure  is  proved  by  the> 
great  fonmess  with  which  the  receiver  is 
pressed  upon  the  plate  S  S  during  the 
rareftction  of  the  au*  within.    If  any  ani- 
mal is  placed  beneath  the  receiver,  and 
the  air  exhausted,  he  dies  almost  imme- 
diately;   a    lighted  candle    under   the 
exhausted    receiver    immediately   goes 
out    Air  is  thus  shown  to  be  necessaiy 
to  animal  life  and  to  combustion.    A 
bell,  suspended  from  a  silken  thread  be- 
neath the  exhausted  receiver,  on  being 
struck,  cannot  be  heard.    If  the  bell  be 
in  one  receiver,  from  which  the  air  is  not 
exhausted,  but  which  is  within  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  it  still  cannot  be  heard. 
Air  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion and  to  the  propagation  of  sound.    A 
shrivelled  apple  or  cranberry,  placed  be- 
neath an  esumusted  receiver,  becomes  as 
plump  as  if  quite  fi«sh.    They  are  thus 
shown  to  be  ftill  of  elastic  air.    A  great 
variety  of  experiments   may  be   made, 
which  are  very  interesting,  but  too  nu- 
merous to  be  described. — ^The  air-pump 
was  invented  by  Otto  de  Guericke,  bur- 
gomaster of  Magdeburg,  about  the  year 
1654.    Modifications  and  unprovements 
were  afterwards  made  bv  Boyle,  Hawk9- 
bee,  Morton  and  many  others.    It  is  made 
in  various  forms,  one  of  the  simplest  of 
which  is  that  already  described. 

AiR-TRUNX ;  a  contrivance  by  Dr.  Hales 
to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  putrid  efflu- 
via in  jails,  or  any  apartments  where 
manv  people  are  collected.  It  consists 
of  a  long,  square  trunk,  open  at  both  ends, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  and  the  other  extends  a 
c<Nisiderable  distance  beyond  the  roof 
'nm)ugh  diis  trunk  a  continued  circula- 
tion is  carried  on,  because  the  putrid 
effluvia  are  much  fichter  than  the  purs 
atmosphere.  Dr.  Keil  estimates  these 
effluvia  arising  from  one  man  in  24 
hours  at  not  less  than  39  ounces.    These 
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trunkB  were  first  tiiea  in  the  English 
house  of  commons,  where  they  were  9 
inches  wide  within,  and  over  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  where  diey  were  6 
inches  wide. 

AisBife  (Demois.)  well  known  for  her 
romantic  adventures  and  unhanpy  ftte, 
born  in  Circassia,  1689,  was  purchased  by 
U&e  count  de  FerrioL  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  when  a  child  of  4 
years,  for  1500  livres.  llie  seller  de-- 
clared  her  to  be  a  Circasoan  princess. 
She  was  of  great  beauty.  The  count 
took  her  with  him  to  France,  and  gave 
her  an  education,  in  which  noth'mg  was 
neglected  but  the  inculcation  of  virtuous 
principles.  Her  disposition  was  fl;ood,  but 
iier  liie  immoral.  She  sacrificed  her  in- 
nocence to  the  solicitations  of  her  bene- 
&ctor.  On  the  other  hand,  she  resisted 
the  splendid  ofiers  of  the  didce  of  Or- 
leans. Of  her  numerous  suitors,  she  ft- 
vored  only  the  chevalier  Aidy.  This 
love  decided  her  &te.  Aidy  had  taken 
the  vows  at  Mfdta ;  he  wished  to  disen- 
gage himself  fix>m  them ;  but  his  mistress 
herself  opposed  the  attempt  The  finit 
of  her  love  was  a  daughter,  bom  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  subsequently  a  prey  to 
the  iHtterest  remorse;  she  resisted  her 
passion  in  vain,  and  lived  ih  a  continual 
struMle  with  herself;  which  her  weak 
healm  was  unable  long  to  sustain.  She 
died  1727,  thirty-eight  veats  old.  Her 
letters  are  written  in  a  pleasant  and  flu- 
ent strain,  and  exhibit  a  lively  picture 
of  the  author's  feelings.  They  contain 
many  anecdotes  of  the  prominent  per- 
sonages of  her  times.  The^  first  ap- 
peared with  notes  by  Voltaire,  subse- 
quently with  die  letters  of  Mesdames  de 
ViUars,  La&yette,  and  de  Tencin,  1806, 
3  vols. 

Aix  (among  the  Romans,  Aquc^  SexHa), 
in  the  French  department  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  on  the  river  Arc,  contains 
21,960  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  royal  court  of  appeals  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  school  of  theolo- 
gf  and  jurisprudence,  a  college,  a  con- 
siderable library,  a  learned  society  and  a 
museum.  Several  manu&ctures  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  city,  principally  of  cotton  ; 
they  are,  however,  on  the  decline.  The 
warm  baths,  too,  are  less  viated  than  for- 
meriy.  In  the  church  of  the  Minorites, 
Frederic  the  Great  erected  a  monument 
to  the  marquis  d'  Aigeos.  This  city  has 
the  largest  limits  of  any  ciQr  in  France. 
The  numerous  fiumilies  residing  on  the 
great  gardens  around  the  city  are  counted 
among  the  population,  as  is  customary  in 


France  and  Italy.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  accounts  of  the  population  of  the 
southern  dties  of  Europe  seem  so  fi*e- 
quently  exaggerated  to  strangers,  unac- 
ooainted  Wim  the  circumstance.  Aix 
derives  its  principal  support  from  the 
culture  and  manu&cture  0f  silk,  in  its 
extensive  district,  which  contains  marshy, 
sandy,  calcareous  and  stony  soils,  together 
'widi  the  cultivation  of  the  c4ive,  and 
of  the  finiits  of  the  south,  which  are  well 
paid  for  by  the  luxury  of  northern 
France.  Lon.  5«  97' E. ;  lat  43«  3^  N. 

Aix  la  Cbafellb  (in  Qenaan,  Aachen) ; 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Prussian  grand  duehy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine;51*'55'N.lat.;5°54'E.km.  The 
district  contained,  in  the  year  1825,  upon 
1550  square  miles,  396,025  inhabitants, 
amonjr  which  were  3S24,453  Catholics, 
9686  Protestants,  and  1891  Jews.  The 
ciw  itself  contains  2732  houses,  and,  in 
18^2,  had  34JS84  inhabitants.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  at  a 
distance  of  about  37  miles  fix>m  the  for- 
mer and  18  fit)m  the  latter.  It  is  very 
pleasantly  situated,  in  a  fine  vale,  sur- 
rounded by  beautifiil  hifls.  Tliere  are 
traces  of  its  existence  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was 
known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cssar  and 
Drusus;  Pliny  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Vetera.  Here,  according  to 
some  writers,  the  emperor  Chariemagne 
was  bom,  A.  D.  742;  here  he  died,  A.  D. 
814.  The  extensive  privileges  which  he 
and  other  emperors  conferr^  on  this  im- 
perial city,j;ave  rise  to  the  saying,  that 
"the  veiy  air  of  A.  made  firee  even  the 
outlaws  of  the  empire."  55  emperors 
have  been  crowned  m  this  city,  and  the 
imperial  insignia  were  preserved  here 
till  the  year  1795,  when  they  were  carri- 
ed to  Vienna,  and  are  now  in  the  imperial 
treasury.  Its  citizens,  throughout  the 
empire,  were  exempt  fiim  fou£]  service, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war ;  fit)m  attach- 
ment of  their  goods  and  imprisonment : 
fi-om  tolls  and  taxes  levied  on  the  proper- 
ty of  travelling  merchants,  &c.  By  the 
?eace  of  LuneviHe,  concluded  Feb.  9, 
801,  which  separated  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  ftom  Germany,  the  city  was 
transferred  to  France,  and  remained,  till 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Roer. 
To  its  French  name,  jJtr,  the  term  la  Cha- 
pdU  has  been  added  in  order  to  distin^ 
guish  it  ftom  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  The  market-place  of  A .  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  Chaileraagne,  in  bronze. 
On  the  spot  where,  in  ancient  times,  a 
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Soman  battle  Blood,  ib»  kmgs  of  the 
Franks  btiih  a  royal  castle,  in  Gennan 
PfiOz.  This  was  desdroved,  A.  D.  882, 
by  the  Normans,  restorecf  by  the  emperor 
Otho  III,  993,  and  used  in  the  14th  cen- 
toiy  as  the  town-house.  This  building 
contains  many  relics  of  old  German  art, 
the  hall  where  the  emperors'  were 
crowned,  the  bust  of  Napoleon  and  his 
first  empress  painted  by  David, -a  tower 
of  Roman  origin,  &c.  The  minster  was 
erected  between  the  yeare  796  and  804, 
by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  and  was 
ornamented  with  great  splendor.  In  the 
middle  ines  the  monument  of  Charle- 
magne, with  the  simple  inscription,  Ckh 
roio  Mkigno.  Above  it  hangs,  suspended 
bf  a  chain,  a  colossal  crown  of  silver  and 
gik  cof^r,  a  donation  of  Frederic  I, 
which  serves  as  a  chandelier  for  48  can- 
dles. Hero  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of 
white  marble,  on  wliich  several  emperors 
have  sat  at  the  time  of  then*  coronation. 
It  was  formerly  overlaid  with  gold.  The 
church  of  the  Franciscans  is  distin- 
guidied  by  a  beautiful  picturo  of  Ru- 
bens, the  Due&ni  from  the  Crots^  which 
was  carried  to  Pars,  but  has  been  brought 
boelc.  Hie  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  Cadiolics,  many  of  whom  aro  ac- 
tivity engaged  in  manu&ctures.  The 
dotfas  of  A.  are  famous  op  the  continent 
of  Eiuope.  A  manufacture  of  needles, 
estabfished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centuiy,  by  Gauthier  Wolmar,  formeriy 
emi^oyed  moro  than  15,000  workmen, 
but  in  the  year  1806  only  8000.  A.  con- 
tains 15  charitable  institutions ;  it  has  7 
mineral  springs,  6  of  them  warm.  The 
most  famous  is  the  imperial  spring,  the 
vapor  of  which,  if  confined,  deposites  sul- 
phmr.  The  rooms  for  bathinff  are  excel- 
lent, with  bajths  from  4  to  5  feet  deep,  in 
massive  stone,  after  the  old  Roman  lash- 
ion  ;  the  greater  part  have  bed-chambers 
with  chimneys.  At  a  distance  of  500 
paces  firom  A.  lies  the  village  of  Burt- 
scheid,  which  also  contains  hot  spring 
The  upper  springs  are  in  the  village  it- 
self^ the  lower  in  the  valley,  in  the  open 
air.  The  water  is  useful  for  washing 
and  dyeing  dotiis.  The  upper  springs 
contain  no  hepatic  gas,  and  deposit  no 
sulphur ;  in  tms  respect  they  diner  fit>m 
the  longer,  and  those  of  A.  There  are 
also  in  Burtscheid  manuftctnres  of  broad- 
cloth, cassimere  and  needles.  The  coal- 
mines and  pyrites  in  the  surrounding 
country  account  for  the  hot-wells  of  %A. 
and  B.  The  names  of  several  streets, 
Alexander,  Francis,  Wellington  street, 
remind  us  of  the  congress  of  A.  in  1816. 
VOL.  I.  11 


(See tiie article j^.Cof^T'eM at)  Thehisto- 
ry  and  description  of  A.  with  B.  and  Spa, 
by  Aloys  Schreiber,  Heidelberg,  1894,  is 
the  best  guide-book  for  travellers  on  the 
Rhine. 

Aix  I.A'  Ckafbij«e,  congress  at  In 
modem  politics,  the  congress  at  A.  in  Oct 
and  Nov.  1818,  is  of  high  importance. 
The  principal  measures  determined  on 
at  this  meeting  of  the  great  powers  which 
had  conquer^  Napcdeon  were  the  fol- 
lowing: l.The  army  of  the  allies,  con- 
sisting of  150,000  English,  Itussian,  Aus- 
trian, Prussian  and  other  troops,  which, 
since  the  second  peace  at  Pans,  had  re- 
mained in  France,  to  watch  over  its 
tran^iuillity,  was  vritbdrawn,  after  France 
had  paid  tiie  contribution  imposed  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  The  king  of  France  was 
then  admitted  into  the  holy  alliance.- 
Thus  the  congress  Of  A.  restored  inde- 
pendence to  France.  2.  The  5  dhes,  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Prus- 
sia, issued  at  this  time  the  famous  decla- 
ration of  Nov.  15, 1818,  a  document  ^ 
very  dangerous  tendency,  too  indefinite 
to  settie  any  of  the  in^rtant  political 
questions  then  pending^  but  fall  of  the 
personal  views  and  feeungs  of  the  mon- 
arehs,  and  the  legitimate  ofiisprinff  of  the 
holy  alliance  conchided  Sept  20,  1815, 
at  Paris.  The  fi^ends  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  who  confound  the 
idea  of  the  reigning  fiunily  with  that  of 
the  state  and  the  ^veroment,  admired 
the  paternal  professioDS  of  the  sovereigns 
in  this  instrument,  which  is  principally 
of  a  religious  character;  but  sagacious 
politicians  and  the  friends  of  justice  fore- 
saw all  the  evils  which  it  afterwards  pror 
diiced.  Its  vagueness  admitted  of  a  great 
latitude  of  constraction,  and  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  the  invasJon  of  Italy  and  Spain  under 
the  newly-declared  dMt  fP  %nierventi4m 
arm^Cy  promulgated  at  Laybach,  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced 
at  A.  The  holy  alliance,  with  all  the 
declarations  of  the  succeeding  congresses 
at  Troppau,  Lay  bach  and  Verona,  aflbrds 
the  first  instance  of  an  avowedly  personal 
alliance  between  many  monarehs  to  main- 
tain certam  principles  of  government,  and 
attack  every  nation  wiuiin  their  reach 
which  adopts  a  different  political  creed. 
After  the  termination  or  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  in  which  princes  and 
people  were  firmly  united,  the  former 
anxiously  separated  their  interests  fix>m 
those  of  the  tatter,  and  at  the  congress  at 
A.  they  openly  manifested  t)ie 
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which  erery  iucceedlng  congreas  has 
developed  more  clearly.  (See  HoUf  Mi- 
ttnce.)  The  king  of  France,  at  this  con- 
gress, became  a  member  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance onl^  in  his  personal  character,  not  as 
the  constitutionai  chief  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, following  the  example  of  the 
present  king  of  England,  then  prince 
regent  In  iact,  the  accession  of  these 
two  sovereigns  was  only  to  avoid  appear^ 
ing  dhrectly  opposed  to  the  alliance.  3. 
From  the  congress  of  A.  are  to  be  dated 
all  the  decisive  measures  of  the  GenQan 
governments  against  the  liberal  spirit 
which  had  spread  among  their  subjects 
since  the  wars  with  Napoleon.  In  A.  it 
was  first  seen  how  unwiUing  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  to  fulfil  his  promises  of  Ube- 
ral  institutions,  and  how  anxiously  Aus- 
tria desired  to  suppress  whatever  tended 
to  give  force  to  public  opinion,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  people,  or  promote  the 
cause  of  representative  ^vemment  At 
A.  Mr.  Stourdza,  a  Russian  subject,  pub- 
lished his  infiuential  work,  Mhnoire  aur 
V  iial  actud  de  V  JUemagne, '  The  con- 
gress at  Carlsbad  (q.  v.)  was  an  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  the  congress  at  A. 
It  had  reference,  however,  omy  to  Ger- 
many. History  will  point  out  the  fwriod 
of  these  congresses  as  the  era  of  violent 
political  bigotry,  correeponding  to  the  for- 
mer ages  of  religious  Digotry  in  its  prin- 
ciples as  in  its  measures.  (See  rii.  de  Pradt's 

pdle,  8va  Paris,  1819,  and  Mr.  Sch6U'8 
lEsioire  des  Traits  de  Potr,  with  his  A'- 
ckkes  pdUiques,  1618>19.)  For  the  c<m- 
gress  at  A.  in  1748,  soe  the  following 
article. 

Aix  LA  Chapelle,  treaties  of  peace 
concluded  at  The  firet,  May  2d,  1668, 
put  an  end  to  the  war  carried  on  against 
Spain  Iw  Louis  XIV,  in  1667,  after  the 
death  of"^  his  father-in-law^  PhiUp  IV,  in 
support  of  his  claims  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Spanish  Netlieriands,  which  he  urged 
in  the  name  of  his  queen,  the  in&nta 
Maria  Theresa,  pleading  the  jus  dewdtt- 
tioniSf  prevailing  among  private  persons 
in  Brabant  and  Namur.  Ck)nd^  had  al- 
ready conquered  Franche-Comt^,  and 
Tureune  had  taken  10  fortresses,  when 
the  triple  alliance,  concluded  by  de  Witt 
and  air  William  Temple  (see  mu  and 
Temple)^  determined  France  to  make 
peace  with  Spaiu,  on  conditions  which 
were  agreed  upon  at  St  Germain  with 
the  allies,  and  ratified  at  A.  Spain  had  the 
option  to  surrender  either  the  Francfae- 
Comt^  or  the  fortified  places  in  the  Neth- 
eriands.    She  chose  to  give  up  the  latter. 


Thus  France  obtained  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Burgundy,  the  Spanish  fortressea 
Lille,  Charleroi,  Binch,  Douai,  Toumai, 
Oudenarde,  and  six  others,  together  with 
theur  appendaees.  (See  SchSl^  HisL  dta 
TrmUs,  &c.  i.  331.)  The  second  peace  of 
A.,  Oct  18,  1748,  terminated  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession  (see  Austria^  in 
which  the  parties  were  at  fii^t  Louis  XV 
of  France  and  the  empress  Maria  There- 
sa, and,  in  the  sequel,  Spain  on  one  side, 
and  Great  Britain,  Maria  Theresa  and 
Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  .other.  In  this  war,  the  United  Neth- 
eriands  were  enga^ged  as  allies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  Modena  and  Gen- 
oa as  aUies  of  Spain.  Maria  Theresa 
surrendered  to  Philip,  infimt  of  Spain, 
Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla.  Thus 
the  fourtli  sovereign  line  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  that  of  Parma,  (since  1817  estab- 
lished in  Lucca),  took  its  origin.  On  the 
whole,  the  state  of  possession  before  the 
war  was  restored,  the  pnurmadc  sanction 
and  the  succession  of  the  house  of  HanO" 
ver  in  Great  Britain  guarantied,  and  Si- 
lesia and  Glatz  seciued  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  A  Russian  auxiliary  army  of 
37,000  men,  under  prince  Repnin,  in  the 
pay  of  the  naval  powers,  approaching,  in 
the  spring  of  1748,  firom  Bohemia  to  the 
Rhine,  accelerated  the  ccmclusion  of  the 
peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  General,  in 
a  secret  session,  April  30, 1748,  signed  the 
preliminaries,  four  copies  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  powers  engaged 
m  the  war,  and  signed  by  them  separately. 
Charles  Stuart,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
tender, protested,  at  Paris,  July  16,  again9t 
the  exclusion  of  his  &ther,  who  called 
himself  James  III,  firom  the  British 
throne.  The  above-named  three  powers 
first  signed,  in  like  manner,  the  <lefinitive 

Siace,  whereupon  Spain,  Genoa  and 
odena,  July  20,  and  Austria,  July  23 
(by  her  plenipotentiary,  count,  ailerwarda 
prince  Kaunitz),  did  the  same.  (See 
Schm.  i.  411,  et  seq.) 

Ajaccio,  or  AJA.ZZ0,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  contains  6570  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  harbor,  protected  by  a  citadel,  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Terignano  and 
Restonico.  The  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor is  rendered  unsafe  by  projecting 
rocks.  A.  is  the  birth-place  of  NajwleoD, 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest city  of  Corsica,  and  tlic  seat  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  commercial  world,  it  is 
famous  for  its  coral  and  anchovy  fishe- 
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lies;  leas  so,  in  the  leanned  woxklf  for  its 
sttdemy.  Lon.  8°  M  E.;  lat.  4P  59^  N. 

Ajajlow  ;  a  town  rendered  memorable 
by  Joshua's  vict<»rT  over  the  five  Canaan* 
itish  kings,  and  still  more  so  by  the  extra-* 
oniinafy  circumstance  of  the  miraculously 
iengtbened  day. 

AiAir ;  a  coast  and  countiy  of  Afiica, 
which  has  the  river  Quilmanci  on  the 
south,  the  mountains  firom  which  that 
river  springs  on  the  west,  Abyssinia  and 
the  straits  of  Babelmsndel  on  the  north, 
and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  east.  The 
coast  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
file,  and  has  plenty  of  ver^  sood  horses. 

Ajassaluck  ;  the  Turiush  name  for  a 
village  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ephesus.  The  whole  place  seems  to 
have  been  built  Grom  the  niins  of  £phe* 
sian  gnuDdeur.  Tamerlane  encamped 
here,  after  having  subdued  Smyrna,  in 
1402. 

Ajax  (Gteek,  Mag\  Amouf  the  Gre- 
cian cfakfe  who  fought  funmat  Troy 
were  Ajax  Oileus  and  Ajax  Telamonius. 
The  Ibnner,  the  son  of  OUeus  and  £ti* 
opis,  a  Lociian,  was  called  Uu  Uss,  He 
aoGoimMUBied  the  expedition  to  Troy,  be- 
cause ne  lis4  been  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  In  the  oombat»  his  courage  son\e- 
times  degeoented  mto  inconsidenue  fuiy. 
£xam[mi  ef  this  ara  given  by  the  poets 
wbo  WMWffdixi  H<Hner.  When  the 
CifeekB^  they  sav*  had  entered  Troy,  Cas- 
sNidra  fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  firom 
whence  she  was  fiHved,  and  dragged 
afeog,  bound  as  a  captive.  Some  ac- 
counts add,  that  she  caught  hold  of  the 
staftoe  of  the  geddess,  and  that  A.  dragged 
her  away  by  the  haur ;  others,  that  he  vi- 
olated the  pro^ietess  in  the  ten^le  of  the 
goddess.  Ulysses  accused  him  of  this 
crime,  vrhen  he  exculpated  himself  with 
an  oath.  But  the  anger  of  the  goddess 
at  last  ovenook  him,  and  he  perished  in 
the  waves  of  the  sea.'  The  other  A.  was 
I  of  Tdamon,  fimn  Salamis,  and  a 
Ml  of  iEaeus.  He,  also,  vras  a 
r  of  Helen,  and  sailed  vrith  Id  slups 
to  Troy,  where  he  is  rraHrasented  by 
HoDEier  as  the  boldest  and  handsomest  of 
the  Cheeks,  afier  Achilles.  He  under- 
stood, not  how  to  speak,  but  how  to  act 
He  was  finnk,  and  fiill  of  noble  pride. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles^  when  his 
amas,  which  Ajsz  ckhned  <mi  account  of 
his  courage  and  relationship,  were  award- 
ed to  Ulysses,  he  was  filled  with  rage, 
and,  dri^  by  despair,  threw  himself  on 
Uaswoid. 

Akbah  ;  a  celebratedBancw  conquer- 
or in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegirs,  who 


overran  Afiica  firom  Cairo  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  A  general  revolt  among  the 
Greeks  and  Afificans  recalled  him  fi:om 
the  west,  and  occasioned  his  destruction. 
He  founded  Cairoau,  in  the  interior  of 
Afiica,  to  check  the  bariMuians  and  se- 
cure a  place  of  refiige  to  the  fiunilies  of 
the  Saracens. 

AxBAR,  or  Ajosb,  Mohammed,  sove- 
reign of  Lidia ;  the  greatest  Asiatic  prince 
of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Amer- 
ket,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  949  (1543 
of  the  Christian  »ra))  and,  afier  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  ascended  the  throne,  at  tbe 
age  of  13,  and  sovemed  India  under  the 
guardianBhip  of  his  minister,  Beyram. 
His  great  talents  were  eariy  dev^oped. 
He  fought  with  distinguiahed  valor 
against  his  foreign  foes  and  rebellious 
subiects,  among  whom  was  Beyram  him- 
self His  government  was  remaricaMe 
fi)r  its  mildness  and  the  jmatest  toler- 
ance tovrards  ail  sects.  Though  com- 
pelled, by  continued  commotions,  to  visit 
the  cyfferent  provinces  of  his  eminre  at 
the  head  of  his  araay,  he  loved  the  sci- 
ences, esgw^aJly  history,  and  was  inde- 
fititigable  in  his  attention  to  the  internal 
administration  of  his  empue.  He  msti- 
tuted  inquiries  into  the  jtopulatimi,  the 
nature  and  productions  of  each  province. 
The  results  of  his  statistical  labora  were 
collected  by  his  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  in  a 
woric,  entitled  ^veen  Mberi,  printed  m 
t:M^ah,  at  Calcutta,  178a-«6,  3  vols., 
andrrorinted  in  London.  A.  died,  afier  a 
reign  of  49  years,  m  1017  (1604,  A.  D.) 
His  splendid  s^Nilchral  monument  still 
exists  near  Aoa,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, Mbar  tte  MmurabU.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hw  son  Selim,  under  the  name 
Sffihimgir, 

AxBNSf  Dx,  Mark,  a  poet  and  physidaD, 
was  bom  m  1721,  at  Newcasde-upon- 
Tyne.  His  fioher,  a  butcher,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian sect,  intended  him  fi>r  a  clergy- 
man, and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  18, 
in  the  universi^  of  Edinburgh,  to  qualify 
him  for  that  office.  The  taste  of  A.  was 
not  inclined  to  that  profterion,  and  he 
abandoned  the  study  of  theology  for  that 
of  physic.  Having  received  some  assist- 
ance fiom  the  fimds  eroplojred  by  the 
Biasentera  in  the  educaticMi  of  young  men 
intended  for  the  ministry,  he  very  honor- 
ably refiinded  the  amount  when  be  relin- 
quished his  theokMrical  studies.  After  3 
years  residence  at  Edinbiugh,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  in  1744  became  doctor  of 
physic.  In  a  thesis,  which  he  published 
on  receiving  his  degree,  De  Ortu  et  hert^ 
sienio  FoituB  Himamj  he  proposed  a  new 
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tlieoiy,  which  has  been  mnce  confirmed 
and  receired.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished die  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
which,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  ibliowing  year,  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  odes,  and  the  epistle  to  Curio, 
a  satire  on  Pulteney.  Aner  having  un- 
successfully attempted  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Nonliampton  and  Hamp- 
stead,  he  was  invited  to  London  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Ihrson,  from  whom  he  received 
a  pension  of  £900  a  year.  Here  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  was 
admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  read  the  Gulstonian  lectures  in  anat- 
omy, but  never  obtained  a  very  extensive 
practice.  While  at  London,  he  wrote 
litde  poetry,  but  published  several  medi- 
cal essays  and  observations.  His  dis- 
course on  the  dysentery  (1764)  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  eleeance  of  its 
Latinity.  He  died  1770,  m  the  49th  year 
of  his  age,  of  a  putrid  fever.  A.  was  a 
man  of  religion  and  strict  morals ;  a  phi- 
losopher, a  scholar  and  a  fine  poet.  His 
conversation  is  described  to  have  been  of 
the  most  delightful  kind,  learned  and  in- 
structive, without  any  affectation  of  wit, 
cheerfiil  and  entertaining.  Yet  his  pride, 
insolence  and  irascibility  involved  him  in 
frequent  disputes,  and  prevented  his  suc- 
cess in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  fevorite  authors  were  Plato  and  Cice- 
ro among  the  ancients,  and  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutchinson  among  the  modems. 
The  odes  of  A.  do  not  entitle  lum  to  a 
veiy  hiph  rank  in  lyric  poetry ;  his  epistle 
to  Cuno  is  written  in  a  tone  of  vigorous 
and  poipant  satire.  He  is  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  didactic  poet,  and  has 
left  in  his  Pleasures  of  Imaffination  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  didactic  poems  in 
our  language.  The  periods  are  harmo- 
nious, the  cadence  graceful,  and  the 
measure  di^ified.  It  is  replete  with  el- 
evated sentiments,  with  images  of  poetic 
beauty  and  high  philosophy.  The  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  extended  to  too 
great  length,  splendid  imagery  too  much 
accumulated,  and  the  thought  eometimes 
too  thickly  overlaid  with  words.  These 
feults  he  endeavored  to  correct  in  the 
new  edition,  in  which  many  other  changes 
are  introduced ;  but  the  original  will  al- 
WBVS  be  more  read  and  admSed. 

AxBRBLAB,  John  David ;  by  biith  a 
Swede.  When  very  young,  he  accom- 
|)anied  the  Swedish  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  The 
leisure  which  his  station  afforded,  he  em- 
ployed in  travelling  through  the  East 


He  visited  Jerusakm  and  the  Troad  in 
1792  and  1797;  and  has  offered  some 
suggestions  respectihg  the  siuia^n  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  in  the  German  translation 
of  Le  Chevalier's  travels,  which  display 
both  the  classical  scholar  and  the  learned 
orientalist  For  some  time,  about  the 
year  1800,  he  lived  in  Gdttingen,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  as  Swedish  charg6  d'af^ 
feires.  Discontent  at  the  changes  in  his 
native  country  is  said  to  have  induced 
him  to  throw  off  all  connexion  with 
Sweden,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  from  the  duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  other  fiiends  of  literature,  the  means 
of  living  in  fiteraiy  leisure.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  8,  1819.  His  writings  dis- 
play a  great  knoindedge  of  the  oriental 
and  western  lan^^uagea,  which  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  mterpret  Among  them 
are  his  Lettrt  h  M.  SShutre  dt  Sae^  $ur 
rikrihare  cursive  CopU  {Mag.  Entye^j  1801, 
tom.  v.),  the  Lettre  aM,de  Saey,  nor  Pin- 
gcr^lOion  Efiypiiemie  de  IU>^  1802, 

tom.  iu.),  his  fiunous  explanation  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  lions  at  Venice,  MUee 
star  deux  htscr^^ions  en  Caradires  JRk- 
niquesy  irouvies  h  Vemse  et  star  ks  Varan- 
mr,  avee  lea  Ranarquu  dt  M»  d^Ausse  d» 
Vithmn.  Equally  important^  both  for 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  vmtings  and 
of  inscriptions,  is  the  i^ucruiime  Greca 
9wra  vnaLaxmna  dipwako  Trvmidoinvm, 
SmoUro  neUe  Vtcmanxe  d^Mfmt  (Rome, 
1813, 4to.),  in  improving  which  he  was 
employed  when  surprised  by  death.  The 
last  or  his  works,  that  wpeared  in  print, 
was  a  IMre  war  tme  Mer^plton  FMm- 
ciemie  trwmit  h  MiihMs  (Rome,  1814, 4tii.), 
addressed  to  coimt  Italinsky.  The  na- 
tional institute  at  Paris  chose  him  a  eor- 
responding  member  of  their  society.  He 
lies  buried  near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius, 
at  Rome. 

AsERMAN,  or  AcKEBMAN  (the  aocient 
Julia  Alba  and  Hermonoclis) ;  a  town  in 
Bessarabia,  a  province  of  Russia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniester,  65  miles  S.  E.  of  Bender, 
68  S.W.of  Otchakow;  Ion.  3a>44'E.; 
kit  46^  12'  N. ;  pop.  stated  very  diflfer- 
entlv ;  formerly  at  90,000,  more  recently 
at  8000.  It  contains  a  number  of  mosquesi, 
one  Catholic  and  one  Armenian  church, 
and  has  some  trade.  A.  has  recently  ac- 
quired some  celebrinr  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  there  con- 
chided,  Oct  6, 1896^  in  which  the  latter 
power  agreed  to  the  83  points  of  the 
Russian  liftimafifm.  This  treaty  is  a  sup- 
plement to  the  peace  of  Bucharest  The 
poite  ceded  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  all 
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the  fbrtrBOWB  in  Aflia  of  which  it  had  pne- 
vmmmIt  demanded  the  restorataoo^audac- 
knowfedged  the  political  arganizatiou  (if 
we  dare  use  thia  expieaoion  for  ao  rude 
a  state  of  poUtica)  which  Ruaaia  had 
detennined  on  fiv  Serria,  Moldavia  and 
Walarhia,  But  the  treaty  waa  not  eze- 
ented  till  1837,  and  then  not  to  the  eatia- 
fretion  of  Ruaaia.  This  fiimialied  the 
oatenaihle  reaeon  of  the  pteeent  war  be- 
tween the  two  great  eastern  powen. 
(See  J2iiaiui,and  QUoman  Empirt,) 

A  fain  AM  A,  one  of  the  U*  States ;  bounded 
N.  by  Tenneaaee,  E.  bv  Geoisgia,  S.  by 
Flonda  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  W. 
by  Miaaisdppi;  ton.  SS'^to  88^  30^  W.; 
laLdOPl(Kto35^N.;  330 miks long, fiom 
N.  to  S^  and  174  from  E.  to  W. ;  square 
milea,  about  51,000;  pop.  in  1810,  leas 
than  10,000;  in  1816,  ^,683;  in  1818, 
70,544 ;  in  1830,  by  the  imperfect  census 
as  first  returned,  127^901 ;  by  the  cenaus 
as  subsequently  completed,  144,317;  in 
1827,  244,041,  of  whom  152,178  wera 
whites,  93^308  slaves,  and  555  fi-ee  per- 
BOOB  of  color.  The  last  esdmate  of  the 
number  of  Indians  within  the  territory  oP 
the  U.  Statea,  by  the  wax  department,  in 
1829,  states  tbat  there  are  19,200  Indians 
in  the  state  of  A. — ^The  number  of  counties 
into  which  this  state  was  divided  in  1820, 
was  24;  and  m  1828,36.  Tuscaloosa  is 
the  present  seat  of  government  Oahaw- 
ba  was  formerly  tne  capitaL  Mobile  is 
the  princqMd  port.  (q.  im— >The  principal 
liven  are  the  Alabama,  Tombeckoee,  Mo- 
bile, Black- Warrior,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Tenmnsee,  Chatahoochee,  Perdido,  Ca- 
havrba  and  €k>necuh.^ — ^The  southern  pert 
of  the  state,  which  borders  on  the  guu  of 
Mexico  and  Florida,  throughout  a  space  50 
or  60  miles  wide,  is  low  and  level,  cov- 
ered with  pine,  cypress  and  loblolly ;  in 
the  middle  it  is  hiUy,  with  some  tracts  of 
'tpen  land  or  prairies;  in  the  northern 
part  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  mountain- 
ous. The  Alleghany  mountains  termi- 
nate in  the  north-east  part.  The  forest- 
trees  in  the  middle  and  northern  divis- 
ions are  post,  black  and  white  oak,  hick- 
ory, poplar,  cedar,  chesmut,  pine,  mul- 
beny,  iuv— The  soil  is  various,  but  a 
lai|^  part  of  it  is  excellent  In  the  south 
it  IB  generally  sandy  and  barren ;  and  a 
part  of  the  high  lands  are  unfit  fi>r  culti- 
vatkNi.  A  large  portion  of  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  Alabama  and 
Tcmbeckbee,  of  that  part  vmatered  by  the 
Cooaa  and  Tallapoosa, -and  of  that  on  the 
TemieaBee,  consists  of  very  excellent  land. 
On  the  margin  of  the  rivers  there  is  a 
qiianti^  of  cane  bottom-land  of  great  fer- 


tili^,  generally  firom  1  to  |  mile  wide. 
On  the  outside  of  this  is  a  space  which 
is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant 
water.  Next  to  this  river  swamp^  and 
elevated  10  or  15  feet  above  it,  succeeds 
an  extenaive  body  of  level  land,  of  a  black, 
rich  aoil,  virith  a  growth  of  hickory,  black 
oak,  post  oak,  poplar,  dogwood,  &c.  Af- 
ter this  come  the  prairies,  which  are  vride- 
apreadlng  plains,  or  gentler-waving  land, 
without  timber,  clothed  with  grass,  her- 
bage and  flowers,  exhibiting,  in  the  montli 
of  May,  the  most  enchanting  scenery^ — 
Cotton  is  the  staple  production,  and  is 
raised  in  great  quantities.  Other  produc- 
tions are  maize,*  rice,  wheat,  lye,  oats,  &c. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  places,  and 
coal  abounds  on  the  Black- Warrior  and 
Cahawba. — ^Tbe  climate  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  bottom-land  bordering  on  the 
rivers,  and  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Muscle  shoals,  is  unhealthy.  In  the 
elevated  country,  the  climate  is  very  fine ; 
the  vrinters  are  mild,  and  the  summers 
pleasant  beine  tempered  by  breezes  finom 
the  gull  of  Mexico. — The  population  of 
this  state,  firom  the  time  when  the  first 
settlement  was  cominenced,  has  increased 
with  remaricable  rapidity.  Occupying  the 
valley  of  the'  Mobile  and  its  tributary 
streams,  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee, 
its  position,  in  an  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  highly  advan- 
tageous; and  fi!om  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  value  of  its  productions,  it  may 
be  expected  to  become  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Union. — ^The  Cherokee  Indians 
occupy  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  state,  the 
Creeks  the  eastern  part,  and  the  Cbicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  some  portions  of  the 
western^ — ^Alabama  originallv  belonged  to 
the  state  of  Georgia ;  in  1800,  the  country 
including  the  present  states  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a  territory ; 
the  part  of  Fbrida  between  Pearl  and 
Penudo  rivets  being  taken  possession  of 
by  the  U.  States  in  1812,  and  annexed  to 
this  territory,  emigration  into  it  imme- 
diately commenced.  During  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  it  was  harassed  bv  the 
attacks  of  the  savages,  who  were  reduced 
to  submisfflon  by  general  Jackson.  In 
1817,  the  western  portion  of  the  territory 
became  the  state  of  MisaisBippi,  and  the 
eastern  the  territory  of  Alabama,  which, 
by  an  act  of  congress,  March,  1819,  vras 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  By  its  constitution,  adopted 
July,  1819,  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  two  houses,  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
fiage.— 'Many  of  the  settlers  in  this  state 
are  rich  plantevB.  Some  of  the  lands  were 
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sold  for  $50  an  acre  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  fertility  of  tiie  soil,  the  genertd  salu- 
brity and  miMness  of  the  climate,  the 
ffreat  fiicilities  fbr  intenial  narigation  and 
foreign  commerce,  sufficiently  account  fbr 
t))e  rapid  mcrease  of  its  population. — 
F'or  an  account  of  tiie  Yazoo  lands,  and 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  respecting  tliem,  see  Ckor^itu 
For  Sie  constitution  of  A.  see  CmutUur 
turns  ofihe  U.  States, 

Alabama  ;  a  rrver  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  state  so  called ;  (see  tlie  preceeding 
article).  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
tie  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and,  flowing 
S.  S.  W.,  unites  with  the  Tombeckbee, 
45  miles  above  Molnle  hay,  to  form  the 
river  Mobile.  From  the  junction  to  Clair- 
borne,  60  miles,  it  is  navigable  at  all  sea- 
s(ms  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet.  From 
Clairbome  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba, 
about  150  miles,  the  river  has  4  or  5  feet 
of  virater.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaw- 
ba to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa, the  navigation  generally  continues 
good,  the  river  affording  «3  feet  of  water  in 
the  shallowest  places.  The  river  is  sub- 
ject to  great  vanodon  by  rising  and  falling. 

Alabama  ;  a  tribe  of  Indians  so  called, 
whicli  formerly  inhabited  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mobile  river. 

Alabaster  (in  Greek,  itXa^anr^oi;  in 
Latin,  alabcL8Ur\  in  mineralogy ;  (see  Oifp- 
sum.)  In  sculpture ;  the  common  name, 
among  ancient  and  modem  artists,  for 
gypsum  and  the  calc-»nter  of  modem  min- 
eralogy. A.  has  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  trans]>arency,  according  to  its  good- 
ness ;  has  a  granular  texture,  is  softer  than 
moH^le,  does  not  take  so  fine  a  polisli,  and 
is  usually  of  a  pure  white  color.  In  Eu- 
rope, it  is  found  near  Coblentz  in  Germa- 
ny; in  the  neighborhood  of  Cluny,  in 
France ;  in  Italy,near  Rome.  Some  of  the 
A.  near  this  city  is  particularly  celebrated 
fbr  its  whiteness  and  the  «ze  of  its  blocks, 
which  are  lam  enough  for  a  statue  of  the 
size  of  life.  There  are,  also,  many  quar- 
ries of  the  granular  gypsum,  which  is  used 
for  the  manufiicture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land. To  prepare  the  plaster,  the  gyp- 
sum is  burned  and  ground.  Moulds  and 
casts  from  statues  and  other  sculptures 
are  formed  from  this  valuable  material, 
and  also  a  very  strong  cement  for  the  use 
of  the  sculptor  and  mason,  to  form  the 
close  jomts  of  mari)le ;  plasterers  use  it 
also  mucii,  particularly  for  mouldings 
and  fbliaae.  The  ancients  obtained  large 
bk)cks  of  A.  from  Thebes  (where  was  a 
town  from  which  it  received  this  name), 


and  used  it  for  statues  and  cohimns.  The 
various  museums  cmitain  m^oy  vases  and 
similar  articles  of  A.,  fbr  which  the  Ro- 
mans often  employed  this  material.  They 
imported  much  fifom  Cyprus,  Spain  and 
even  Africa.  They  liked  paiticulariy  to 
put  their  lamps  in  vases  of  transparent  A^ 
which  eave  an  agreeable  softness  to  the 
liffht  In  the  museums,  several  figurss 
of  ancient  sculpture  are  preserved,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  of  A.  and  the  heads 
of  some  other  substance.  A  box,  vasci, 
or  other  vessel,  to  hold  perfumes,  formed 
of  A.  was  caltod  by  the  ancients  aHaboB' 
truan ;  Horace  calls  them  onydbdes.  The 
alabastrum  is  always  among  the  attrilmtes  [ 
ofiheBaihing  Venus.  Oriental  A.  was  the 
most  sought  after  fbr  the  purpose  of 
making  these  vessels. 

Alacrahes  ;  a  range  of  bidden  rocks, 
shoals  and  banks  in  Sie  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near   the  coast  of  YucatML    Lon.  90^ 

w.;  lataa^ae'N. 

Aladan,  Alada,  or  Aladine  Islaitds 
a  cluster  of  small  idands  in  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  belonging  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Mergvi  Arck^dagOj  near  the 
coastof  Slam.  They  run  from  d^5^to  9^ 
40^,  N.  lat,  and  are  in  97°  5iy,  £.  Ion. 

Alamaniti,  Luigi;  a  fiunous  Italian 
poet,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1495,  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  fiuni- 
lies  of  the  republic.  His  fuher  was  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Medici, 
and  he  himself  stood  in  high  favor  with 
the  cardinal  Giulio,  who  governed  in  the 
name  of  pope  Leo  X;  but,  conceiving 
himself  to  have  been  injured,  he  Joined  a 
conspiracy  formed  agamst  the  life  of  the 
cardmaL  The  plan  was  discovered ;  A. 
fled  to  Venice,  and,  when  the  cardiiud  as- 
cended the  papal  chair,  under  the  name 
of  Clement  V II,  he  took  refuge  in  France. 
But  the  misfortunes  which  befell  this  pope 
{giving  Florence  an  opportunity  to  become 
tree,  in  1527  A.  retumed  thither.  His 
countiy  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Geir- 
00.  Here  he  became  the  friend  of  An- 
drew Doria,  with  whose  fleet  he  went  to 
Spain.  Charles  V  soon  after  sailed  in 
the  same  fleet  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Florence,  and  suliject 
it  to  the  Medici.  After  this  new  revolu- 
tion, A.,  proscril)ed  by  the  duke  Aleasan- 
dro,  went  to  France,  where  tlie  frvors 
of  Francis  I  retained  him.  Here  he 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  w<M!ksL 
The  king  esteemed  him  so  hifhlv,  that, 
after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  in  1544,  he  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  tne  emperor  Charles 
V.  A.  discharged  his  office  with  great 
He  was  held  in  like  estimation  by 
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Henry  11,  who  aleo  employed  him  in  aev- 
eral  negotiations.  He  ibUowed  the  court, 
and  was  with  it  at  Amboise,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  the  dysentery,  which  ter- 
minated his  life.  His  principal  worics  are 
a  ooOection  of  poems,  eclogues,  psalms, 
aatireB,  ele^es,  mbles,  6lc^  piut  in  blank 
vene,  the  mvention  of  which  is  contested 
with  him  by  Trissino;  Open  7\Mcatie, 
a  didactic  poem ;  La  CotttiMBeume,  to 
iriiich  he  is  mostly  indebted  for  his  fimae ; 
Ginme  U  Onieit^  a  heroic'  poem,  in 
34  cantofl,  fix>m  an  old  French  poem  of 
the  same  name ;  La  ^^oarekUk,  an  eiMO, 
in  which  he  describes,  in  a  few  happy 
imitations  of  Homer,  the  siege  of  the  city 
of  Bourra  (Avaricum,)  likewise  in  34 
cantos ;  IJara^  a  comedy  in  versi  sdruc- 
cioU  (see  Rh/me);  and  a  number  of  epi- 
grams. The  writings  of  A.  are  recom- 
mended by  ease,  perspicuity  and  purity 
of  style,  but  often  want  strength  and 
poetic  elevation. 

A-LA-Mi-ftE,  in  music;  an  Italian 
method  to  determine  the  key  of  A,  by  its 
doDunant,  and  subdominant,  A  £  D.  In 
the  Guidooian  scale  of  music,  a-la-mi-re 
is  the  octave  above  a-re,  or  A  in  the  first 
space  in  the  base. 

AxAN,  or  Allen,  William,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  in  1532.  Being  warmly 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
he  left  England  on  the  accession  of  Eliz- 
abeth; and,  though  he  soon  after  returned, 
he  lived  in  the  greatest  privacy,  and  final- 
ly fled  to  Flanders.  He  was,  both  during 
this  concealment  in  England  and  his  res- 
idence abroad,  actively  en^paged  in  writing 
and  distributing  polemical  tracts,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  Rome.  He 
asseited  the  necessi^  of  deposing  Eliza- 
beth, maintained  that  heresy  absolved 
subjects  firom  their  allegiance,  and  recom- 
mended the  invasion  of  En|^land  by  the 
Spaniards.  For  these  services  he*  was 
created  a  cardinal,  and  continued  to  re- 
aide  at  Rome  till  his  death,  in  1594. 

AutNB ;  a  cluster  or  islands  in  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia ;  5GP  XT  to  60°  32^  N.  lat.,  and 
18°  47'  to  21°  37'  E.  long.  They  contain 
13^340  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than 
9000  belong  to  the  principal  island  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  40  miles  long  and 
30  bitMuL  Above  80  of  these  islands  and 
rocks  are  inhabited.  They  contain  some 
good  haibors.  In  1809,  this  cluster  of 
idands,  together  with  Finhmd,  was  made 
over  ^Sweden  to  Russia.  The  ffovem- 
roent  ft>tmded  a  city  there,  and  fertified 
some  spots.  The  ground  is  so  stony,  and 
the  soil  BO  thin,  that  the  crops  sometimes 
either  in  hot  summers.    Several  circum- 


stances conspire  to  make  tlie  Aland  isles 
the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  Russian 
fleets,  which  ride  there  secure  in  fortified 
harbora.  These  circumatances  are,  the 
eariy  breaking  of  the  ice  in  spring ;  the 
lateness  of  the  period  till  which  tlie  har- 
bors and  roadsteads  remain  open  and  free 
from  ice,  on  account  of  the  strenff  cuirents 
which  cross  t)iere  fix>m  the  gulfi  of  Both- 
nia ftml  Finland ;  the  facihty  of  observing 
the  ships  entering  lake  Maler,  and  of 
watching  the  Swedish  coasting  trade 
along  the  right  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, as  well  as  of  protecting  the  Russian 
coasting  trade  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
same  gulf. 

Alani,  or  A1.AN8 ;  one  of  the  warlike 
tribes  which  migrated  firom  Asia  west- 
ward at  the  time  of  the  declme  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  appear  to  have 
lived  near  mount  Caucasus.  A  part  of 
the  tribe  (about  375  A.  D.)  viras  conquered 
by  the  Huns ;  another  part  turned  their 
steps  towards  the  west,  probably,  drove 
the  Vandals  and  Suevi  firom  their  abodes, 
and  passed  with  them  over  the  Rhine  into 
France  and  Spain  (about  407).  The  Vis- 
iffoths  drove  mem  fiK»m  hence  or  reduced 
them  to  subjection ;  and,  since  412,  they 
are  lost  among  the  Vandals.  (<}.  v.) 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths;  tlie 
least  barbarous  of  all  the  conquerors  who 
ravaged  the  Roman  empire.  Histoiy  first 
mentions  him  about  A.  D.  395,  when  the 
Goths'  were  united  vrith  the  armies  of 
TheodosiuB  the  Great,  in  order  to  repel 
the  Huns,  who  menaced  the  western  em- 
pire. This  alliance  disclosed  to  A.  the 
weakness  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in- 
spired him  with  the  resolution  of  attack- 
ing it  himself.  The  dissensions  between 
the  two  sons  and  successors  of  Theodo- 
sius,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  their 
ministers,  Rufinus  and  Stilico,  facilitated 
the  execution  of  his  purpose ;  and,  though 
the  brave  Stilico  was  successfiil  in  avert- 
ing his  first  attack,  in  the  years  400—408, 
by  routmg  him  on  the  Adda  and  at  Ve- 
rona, yet  A.  found,  in  404,  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  with  his  aitny. 
By  the  mediation  of  Stiuco,  he  conclud- 
ed a  compact  with  Honorius,  conforma- 
bly to  which  he  was  to  advance  to  Epirus, 
and  firom  thence  to  attack  Arcadius^  in 
conjunction  vrith  the  troops  of  Stihco. 
This  war  did  not  take  place ;  but  A.  de- 
manded an  indemnification  for  having 
undertaken  the  expedition,  and  Hono- 
rius, at  the  advice  of  Stilico,  promised 
him  4000  pounds  of  gokl  (see  5KZtoo) ; 
but,  after  tne  execution  of  the  lattev,  he 
failed  to  fiilfil  his  promise.    A.  advanced 
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with  an  army  to  Italy,  and  inveated  Rome ; 
but  waa  persuaded-  to  apare  the  city  on 
leoeiving  a  ranaom  of  5000  poundfas  of 
gold,  aOyOi^pounda  of  nlver,  4000  silk 
ganuentB,  dOOO  piecea  of  fine  acarlet  cloth, 
and  3000  pounds  of  pepper.  Negotiations 
took  place  between  Honoiius,  in  Raven- 
na,  and  A^  widi  a  view  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  war;  but  the  parties  could  not 
agree,  and  A.  besiesed  Rome  a  second 
time.  By  cutting  on  the  supplies  of  the 
city,  he  soon  compelled  a  capitulation, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  senate  declared 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  Attalus,  emperor 
instead  of  Honorius.  But  Attalus  evinced 
so  little  prudence,  that  A.  obliged  him 
publicly  to  r^^  the  empty  dignity. 
Ne^tiations  again  took  place  with  Ho- 
nonuB,  but  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
former,  and  A.  besieged  Rome  fbr  die 
third  time.  The  Goths  penetrated  into 
the  city  in  410,  sacked  it,  burned  a  pa^ 
of  it,  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of 
ancient  works  of  art.  But  the  modera- 
tion of  A.  is  praised,  because  he  gave 
orders  to  spare  the  churehes,  and  those 
who  had  fled  to  them  fbr  shelter.  The 
once  proud  mistress  of  the  world  now' 
experienced  a  severe  retribution  fbr  the 
sunerings  which  she  had  caused  to  sq 
many  cities,  coimtries  and  nations  in  the 
days  of  her  former  splendor  and  power. 
The  treasures  collected  during  a  thousand 
years,  firom  all  quarters,  became  the  prey 
of  barbarians.  A.  left  Rome  after  a  resi- 
dence of  6  days,  with  the  view  of  reduc- 
ing Sicily  and  Africa.  He  had  alrMdy  laid 
waste  Campania,  Apulia  and  Calabria^ 
when  death  overtook  him  at  Cosenza,  a 
Calabrian  town,  A.  D.  410.  He  was  buri- 
ed in  the  channel  of  the  Busento,  that  his 
remains  might  not  be  found  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  the  captives  employed  in  the 
work  were  murdered.  Rome  and  Italy 
celebrated  public  festivals  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  Sicily  and  Afiica  saw  themselves 
freed  from  imminent  danger;  and  the 
world  enjoyed  a  moment  of  peace.  But 
the  march  of  desolation  was  soon  re- 
newed; the  barbarians  had  learned  the 
way  to  Rome ;  A.  had  taught  them  the 
weakness  of  the  former  queen  of  the 
worid. 

Alatamaha,  or  Altamaha  ;  the  larg- 
est river  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Oakmukee  and 
Oconee,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  spurs 
of  the  Allegany  mountains.  A^er  the 
junction,  the  A.  becomes  a  large  river, 
flowing  with  a  gentle  current,  through 
forests  and  plains,  190  miles,  and  runs 
Into  St  Simon's  sound  by  several  mouthS| 


60mi1es  S.  W.  Savannali.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  600  yards,  its  depth  8 
feet,  and  the  bur  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  has  14  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
Large  steam-boats  have  ascended  the 
Oconee  branch  to  MiUedfieville,  and  the 
Oakmulgee  to  Macon,  about  900  milee 
from  the  ocean  by  the  windings  of  the 


Ai^T,  or  THuRipA;  die  name  of  a 
ceremony  practised  by  the  Tuiks  at  the 
commencement  of  war.  We  are  in- 
formed by  baron  Tott  (q.  v.),  who  saw  the 
ceremony  which  accompanied  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  the 
porte,  that  the  A.  consists  of  a  kind  of 
masquerade,  in  which  the  difierent  trades- 
men exhibit  the  imiriements  of  their  re- 
active arts,  and  tneir  mode  of  opera- 
tions. (A  mmilar  exhibition  of  various 
trades  was  seen  in  the  proeesncm  formed 
to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the 
rail-road  at  Baltimore,  July  4,  1838.) 
The  mechanics  are  followed  by  the  stand- 
aid  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  brought 
firom  the  seraglio,  to  be  carried  to  the 
Ottoman  armv.  This  sacred  banner  is 
viewed  with  fanatical  reverence.  None 
but  emire  are  allowed  to  touch  it;  and 
the  very  look  of  an  infidel  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  profane  it.  The  A.  having 
been  almost  forgotten,  from  the  long 
peace  which  preceded  the  war  above- 
mentioned,  the  Christians  imprudently 
crowded  to  wimess  the  exhibition;  the 
emir,  who  preceded  the  holy  standard, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  no  infidel 
profane  with  his  presence  the  banner  of 
the  prophet;  and  let  every  Mussulman, 
who  perceives  an  unbeliever,  moke  it 
known  under  pain  of  reprobation.'*  At 
these  words,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks 
was  roused,  and  a  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Christians  began,  in  which  no  age  and 
neither  sex  was  spared. 

Alba  Lonoa;  a  considerable  city  of 
Latium ;  according  to  tradition,  built  by 
Ascanius,  the  son  of  JSneas ;  governed, 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  ay  JEnesM 
Sylvius,  the  second  son  of  JESaeas.  It 
was  the  Inrthplace  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, the  parent  of  Rome,  under  whose 
dominion  it  fell,  in  consequence  of  the 
victoiy  of  the  Romans  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Albano,  with  its  canal,  and 
the  castle  of  GandoUTo,  still  remind  us  of 
A.  (See  Mdmhr^s  Rtman  Ifisf.)— There 
was  also  a  city  of  Alba  near  the  Lacus 
Fucinus,  a  town  of  the  Marsi ;  an  A.  Pom- 
peia  in  Liguria,  and  an  A.  Julia,  now 
Weissembui^g,  in  Transylvania. 
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AxBAif )  St,  li^ed  in  the  dd  csentuiy,  aad 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  person  who 
sufiored  maityrdonk  lor  ChristiBnity  iu 
Great  Britun.  He  was  bom  near  the 
«>wn  which  now  bean  his  name,  in  Hert- 
ibidshire.  In  his  youth,  he  served  7 
vesiB  as  a  soldier,  under  the  emperor 
biocletian.  Returning  to  Britain,  he  em- 
Inced  Christianity,  and  suffered  inartyr- 
dom  in  the  great  persecution  which  took 
pbce  IB  the  time  of  the  above  emperor. 
A  number  of  miracles  are  attributed  to 
this  saint.  The  celebraied  monasteiy  of 
St  Alban^  was  founded  between  4  and  5 
centuries  after  his  death,  by  Ofb,  king 
ofMeicia. 

Aujjn ;  a  rich  and  powerful  family 
of  Rome,  which  fled  before  the  Turin  in 
the  16lfa  century,  fiom  Albania  to  Italy. 
Here  it  was  divided  into  two  branches ; 
Ifae  one  constimting  the  fiunily  of  Beiga* 
mo ;  the  other,  that  of  Urbino.  The  Ro- 
man bianeh  of  the  A.  owes  its  splendor 
to  a  fortunate  circumstance.  It  was  an 
A.  who  announced  to  Uriian  VIII  the 
aoqnjB^on  of  Urtiino ;  aad  riches  and 
poets  of  honor  were  the  reward  of  his 
tidings.  The  influence  of  the  ftmily  was 
veiy  great  when  Clement  XI  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  in  1700.  Of  tlie  nephews 
of  this  pope,  Annihale  A.,  Alessandro  A., 
and  Giovanni  Francesco  A.,  Annihale  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  and 
collections  of  books  and  woiks  of  art, 
which  have  been  inoorporaied  with  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Alessandro  A., 
hnyounger  brother,  bom  at  Urbino  in 
IBSif  took  orden  at  the  express  desire  of 
pope  Clement  XI.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dicnity  of  cardinal,  in  1721,  by  Innocent 
Xlll.  As  a  i|iember  of  the  sacred  col* 
l^e,  as  protectinr  of  Sardinia,  and,  under 
Benedict  XIV,  as  associate  protector  of 
flie  imperial  states,  he  took  an  active  part 
m  all  the  contests  in  which  the  papal 
court  was  then  engaged,  particulariy  on 
account  of  his  peat  fiiendship  for  the 
Jesuits,  of  which  many  proofe  exist,  es- 
pecially in  the  journals  of  fiither  Corda- 
re.  In  the  charms  of  a  ouiet,  Uteraiy 
lifo,  of  agreeable  socie^,ana  a  well-filled 
table,  tiM  cardinal  found  neater  enjoy- 
ment than  in  the  turnKm  of  business. 
One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  vras  in  a 
collection  of  woiks  of  art,  which  he  was 
asnsced  in  arranging  b^  Winckelmann, 
whoae  collections  he  mherited.  It  is 
known  how  nncerely  Winckelmann  was 
devoted4o  the  canfinal,  whose  knowledge 
could  appreciate  and  second  the  genius 
ofthearcheeotogiBt  Of  this,  his  splendid 
viUa  before  Porta  Salanu  at  Rome,  not* 


withstanding  many  losses,  affimis  striking 
proof.  Morcelli,  Msrini,  Fea  andZoega 
combined  to  make  it  known,  and  owe  a 
portion  of  their  own  reputation  to  its 
treasures.  It  contains  the  richest  modem 
private  collection,  and  does  honor  to  the 
taste  of  its  founder.  It  was  said  in  Rome, 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  as  a 
proof  of  hiB-  acquaintance  with  ancient 

diat  he  could  distinguish  the  genu- 
>m  the  counterfeit  by  the  mere 

,  without  the  aid  of  his  eyes.    Inde- 
active,  yet  never  an  author,  the 
died,  Dec  11,  1779.    Dionigio 
Skrocchi  has  written  his  life. 

AiAAKi,  Francesco,  a  femous  painter, 
bom  at  Bologna,  in  1578,  entered  the 
school  of  DionysiuB  Calvert,  a  Flemish 
painter,  who  had  a  great  reputation  in 
Bologna.  A.  was  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guiriied  scholan.  He  labored  here  sev- 
eral years,  in  cimnexion  vrith  Bomenieh- 
ino,  to  whom  he  was  closely  attached  by 
ftiendship  and  love  of  ait ;  and  some  le- 
semblance  is  perceptible  in  their  manner 
of  coloring.  But  in  mvention  he  sur- 
passes lus  fijend,  and,  indeed,  all  his  rivaki 
of  the  school  of  Calveit.  His  female 
forms  Mengs  places  above  those  of  all 
odier  painters ;  an  opinioa  which  we  can- 
not assent  to  unooncUtionally.  Those  of 
his  compositions  that  are  most  fiiequently 
met  with  are,  the  sleepin^^  Venus ;  Diana 
in  the  bath ;  Danae  rechning ;  Galathea 
on  the  sea ;  Europe  on  the  buD.  Scrip- 
tural subjects  he  has  less  fi»<|uently  se- 
lected ;  when  he  has,  the  pemtings  are 
principally  distinguished  for  the  beautv 
of  the  heads  of  ttie  an^ls.  In  general^ 
he  was  most  successful  m  paintings  of  a 
limited  chancter.  He  had  a  numerous 
school  m  Rome  and  Bologna.  The 
scholars  of  Ghiido.  with  whom  he  vied^ 
accused  him  of  emminacy  and  weakness 
of  style,  and  maintained  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  give  any  digni^  to  male 
figures.  Foi  Uiat  reason,  he  avoided  sub- 
jectB  which  demand  fire  and  spirit,  and 
has  been  called,  not  without  reason,  the 
Anaereon  of  pahitera.  The  narrowness 
vof  his  sphere  of  excellenoe  was  eventu- 
ally injurious  to  him.  He  outlived  his 
feme,  and  died  in  1660,  in  the  SSd  year 
of  his  age.  He  lefi  behind  him  several 
writings,  which  Mslvasia  has  preserved. 
Albahia  (m  the  Turidsh  language, 
Ammd;  in  the  Albanian,  SSfc^en) ;  (Epirus 
and  lUyria);  a  Turidsh  iwovince  in  Ar- 
naut-Wilajeti,  extending  nomthe  Drino  to 
the  Acrocemmian  mountains,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  It 
has  a  delicious  ctimate,  and  produces  iu 
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abundaace  wine,  man^  oil,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, wood, nunerusalt, and  homed  cattle. 
The  principal  mountainB  are  the  Monte- 
negro and  the  Chiineni ;  the  principal 
riven  the  Drino,  Bojana,  Sonuna,  &c 
The  dOOfiOO  inhabitants  are  compoaed  of 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews  and  AmautB ;  the ' 
last  of  which  constitute  the  boldest  sol- 
dien  in  the  Turkish  armies.  The  country- 
is  divided  into  the  pashalics  of  Janina, 
Qbessan  and  Scutari,  and  the  sanj^iacats 
of  Aulona  and  Delvino.  The  principal 
cities  are  Janina,  Delvino^  Scutari,  Du- 
razzo,  Argyro-Gastro,  Valona,  &c.  The 
authority  of  the  porte  in  this  region  is 
very  uncertain,  bemff  more  or  less  relax- 
ed m  proportion  as  ue  independent  com- 
munities and  be^s  eofau^  *or  C(xitiact 
their  possessions,  in  opposition  to  the  pa- 
shas whom  it  appoints.  The  vast,  moon- 
tainouB  coast  or  A.  is  veiy  little  known. 
The  Venetian  ^vemment,  while  the  re- 
public of  Venice  existed,  dafended  it 
uainst  any  permanent  conquest  l^  the 
'rakish  pashas.  Here  Chedc  and  Gath- 
olic  Christians,  and  Mahometans  like- 
wise, hve  in  a  half  savage  state,  and  under 
the  most  various  forms  of  goyemment. 
At  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks, 
the  most  soulheni  part  of  Albania  took 
the  ancient  name  of  J^pwtit.  (See  l^ptrti*.) 
From  the  lake  of  Janma  arise  the  rivers 
Acheron  (q.  v.)  and  Oocytus,  not  fiur  finm 
the  mouth  of  which  lies  FBigtL  Epirus, 
especially  in  the  neigfabniioiKl  of  the  sea, 
is  a  ftttile  country;  it  produces  wine, 
com  and  firnit.  In  ancient  times,  its 
horses  were  ftmed  fyr  swifiness,  its 
cows  far  size,  and  its  dogs  for  strngth 
and  courage.  These  races  seem  now  to 
be  extinct  Before  the  Greek  revolntion, 
Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.)  ruled  in  Janina.  In 
Scutari,  there  are  yet  independent  com- 
munities, the  inhahtfants  of  mount  Mon- 
tenesro,  the  Suliots  and  others  in  the 
neignborfaood  of  the  former  Venetian, 
now  AfMCrian,  territory.  These  small  fhee 
tribes  enjoyed,  as  fong  as  the  r^ublie  of 
Venice  exisied,  the  secret  protection  of 
that  goveramttit ;  to  whidi  is  to  be  at- 
tributed their  success  in  'maintaining 
themselves  agamst  the  Turkish  force, 
and  the  violenoe  of  private  feuds.  The 
same  pofig^  was  pursued  likewise  by  the 
French  Ifiyiian  government  In  the 
country  itself;  the  Amauts  are  called 
Sandan.  They  are  boU  and  indeftti- 
^le,  but  mercmiary  and  perfidious  war- 
riofs.  Tli^  once  constituted  the  flovror 
of  the  Turkish  army.  Every  one  vrho 
has  no  landed  profserty  seeks  to  acquwe 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  by  incursions 


into  die  neichboring  territory,  or  military 
service  in  foreign  countries.  The  sons 
of  influential  mnilias,  or  distinguished 
soldiers,  collect  a  troop,  and,  like  the  for- 
mer condMari  of  Italy,  sell  their  aid  to 
any  one  who  wHl  pay  them  welL  This 
migration  of  armed  hordes,  caused  by  the 
want  of  landed  proper^  sufficient  to 
support  them,  is  a  national  instinct,  com- 
mon to  the  Greek,  Catholic  and  Ma- 
hometan Amauts.  f*or  this  reason,  the 
communities  in  the  most  fertile  valleys 
rarely  increase,  and  there  is  41  great  dis- 
proportion of  unmanned  females^  But  in 
case  of  attack,  the  women  defend  their 
homes  and  property  with  masculine  cour- 
age. The  political  influence  of  the  clei^ 
is  great  among  the  Chrbtian  Amauta. 

Albano.  Roman  tradition  represents 
Alba  Longa  as  the  parent  city  or  Rome. 
It  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of 
A11»,  who  lived  beforo  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city ;  but  this  is  now  univeisaUy 
b(^e ved  to  be  fiimlous.  TuUus  Hostilius 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  city,  and 
transplanted  tfaa  inhahitams  to  kome. 
Its  Bite  was  afterwards  occupied  Irv  a 
village,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  villas 
of  the  Roman  ndbnfity.  Tiberius  and 
Domitian  indulged  in  their  palaces  at  A. 
their  appetite  for  pleasure  and  for  craelty. 
The  present  A.  still  gkuries  in  its  old  re- 
nown. On  the  mountain  of  A.  the  anni- 
rersary  of  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  and 
Latins,  cmicluded  under  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnities. The  lake  of  A.  is  a  wonder 
of  nature  and  ancient  art  During  the 
war  with  Veii,  995  B.  €.,  this  lake  is  said 
to  have  risen  in  a  hot  summer,  without 
any  visible  cause,  to  an  unusual  height 
Etruscan  soothsayers  spread  the  repoit, 
that  the  fote  of  Veii  depended  on  the 
drawing  ofi^  of  this  water ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans^ confirmed  in  this  belief  by  a  Del- 
phic oracle,  erected  a  remarkable  stract- 
ure  for  this  purpose.  (Lh.  r.  15^19.] 
Durinff  the  labor,  they  probably  learned 
fix>m  Sie  architectural  Etruscans  the  art 
of  excavating  subterranean  canals,  which 
they  soon  applied  to  undermining  the 
fortifications  of  Veiij  and  thereby  gained 
possession  of  the  city.  The  canal  of  the 
lake  of  A.  b  9700  paces  in  len^,  6  feet 
high,  and  9|  broad.  Niebnhr,  m  his  Rs- 
fiMeht  GfefcA»eft(«(Roman History), part2, 
page  294,  reflards  ihis  admirable  work  as 
an  ancient  hubor  or  all  Latium ;  or,  if  be- 
longing particularly  to  Rome,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  the  kings.  The  Al- 
banian stone  is  also  femous.  It  is  of  a 
dark-gray  color,  and  is  excavated  in  large 
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A.  It  if  of  two  khids; 
one  of  wliich  k  called  Sperom^  the 
other  Pepaitm.  Of  this,  ms  Winckel- 
mann,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the 
cafHtol  at  Rome,  buih  in  the  year  of  the 
dty  387,  of  which  five  kyen  of  large 
stonea  are  still  to  be  seen  aoore  flonndi 
The  doaca  nuacmOi  a  work  of  the  T^ 
cnins,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  funenJ  monmnents  at  A.,  and 
anodier  of  their  oldest  worio,  oonstnicted 
about  the  358th  year  of  die  dty,  the  out* 
let  of  the  lake  of  A.,  at  present  Lago  di 
CHtflllo,  are  buih  of  this  stona 

Albai^,  or  Albani,  counlesB  of;  prin* 
eesi  Louisa  Maria  Caroline,  or  Aloysia, 
bora  m  1753,  cousin  of  the  last  reigning 
prince  of  Stolbeig-Gedem,  who  died  in 
laM,  mnried,  in  1773,  the  English  pre- 
tader,  Charles  Stuart  After  this  mar- 
riage, she  bore  the  title  of  countess  of  A. 
Her  marriage  was  unfruitful  and  unhap* 
py.  To  escape  from  the  bariiarity  of  her 
hnaband,  who  lived  in  a  continual  state 
of  intoxication,  she  retired,  in  1780,  to  a 
doiater.  After  his  death,  in  1788,  the 
French  court  conferred  on  her  an  annu- 
ity <^  6^000  litres.  She  survived  the 
house  of  Stuart,  which  became  extinct  at 
the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  car- 
dinal of  York,  in  1807.  (See  Stuart)  She 
died  at  Florence,  her  usual  {dace  of  resi- 
denoe,  Jan.  29,  1834,  in  her  70d  year. 
Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been 
tiansmitted  to  posterity  in  the  worics  and 
the  autobiography  of  cotmt  Victor  Alfieri. 
lliis  ftunous  poet  called  her  mia  donna, 
and  eonfessea  that  to  her  he  owed  his 
iaspiiaticni.  Without  the  fiiendship  of 
die  counteas  of  A.,  he  has  said  that  he 
never  should  have  achieved  any  thing[ 
excellent :  **  Jtnztt  laqutUa  non  auni  mm 
ftUo  mdla  di  Imtmo.^  The  sketch  of  his 
firet  meeting  with  the  countess,  qndia 
MiOimma  e  heBa  ngnora^  as  he  calls 
ner,  is  ftill  of  sentiment  and  genuine  po- 
etiy.  (See  Ayieru)  Her  aahea  and  thoae 
of  Affleri  now  repose  under  a  common 
monument,  in  the  ohurch  of  Santa  Croce, 
at  Florence,  between  the  tombs  of  Ma- 
chiaveHi  and  Michael  Angela 

Ai.BAifT,  a  city  of  New  Yorii,  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  state,  is  rituated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  144 
mifeB  N.  of  the  city  of  New  York;  kit. 
43»a0'N.;  Ion.73^  Id'  W.;  pop.  in  1810, 
9,356;  in  18S)0,  12,013;  and  in  188& 
15;974.  Albany  lies  near  the  head  of 
tkle-water,  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
the  world,  which  is  navigable  as  ftur  as 
the  citv  for  sloops  of  80  tons ;  and,  ex- 
oqicwlien  the  nver  is  obatructed  by  ioa. 


steam-boats  run  daily  between  this  phce 
and  the  citv  of  New  York.  The  Ekie 
and  Champiain  canals  form  a  junction  at 
Watervliet,  about  8  miles  nevth  of  the 
city,  and  their  united  channel  is  connect** 
ed  at  A.  vrith  a  large  basin,  which  covets 
a  surftee  of  32  acres,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  These  advantages^  together 
with  many  stage-coaches  in  vanous  diiec- 
tiODB,  render  A,  one  of  the  greatest  thor- 
oughftres  in  the  United  StatelB.  The  city 
cairies  on  an  exiennve  trade  by  means 
of  sloops,  chiefly  with  the  city  of  New 
Yorit;  and  also,  to  a  consideralMe  amount, 
with  Bostxm,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
places.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  produce.^-'A. 
was  settled  by  the  Butch  alM>ut  the  year 
1614,  and  is,  next  to  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
nnia,  the  oldest  town  in  the  U.  Statea 
The  site  on.  which  it  is  built  is  veiy  un- 
even, and  it  was  originally  laid  out  wiUi 
little  regard  to  elegance.  The  older 
houses  are  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  the 
gable  ends  to  the  streets;  but  within  the 
ust  20  years,  the  city  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  it  now  contains  many 
elegant  public  and  private  buildingB. 
The  principal  pubtic  eoifices  are  die  oap^ 
itol  or  sjtate-hottse,  a  large  structure  of 
stone,  the  Albany  academy,  a  spacious 
and  elegant  edifice,  the  state-hall  for  the 
public  offices,  a  state  arsenal,  and  12 
houses  of  public  wor^p. 

Ai.bant;  the  modem  district  of  die 
cokmy  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  (See 
Good  Hope.) 

Albateosb  {diomedeoy  L.);  a  aenus  of 
web-footed  birds,  having  me  following 
generic  characters:  a  very  k>ng  bill, 
wliich  is  sutured,  robust,  thick,  straight 
and  laterally  compressed,  terminating  in 
a  large  hook,  apparently  articulated  there- 
with. The  upper  mandible  is  lateralhr 
grooved,  and  the  short,  tubular  nostrils 
are  situated  in  these  grooves ;  the  lower 
mandible  is  truncated.  The  toes  are  very 
long,  and  are  webbed  with  an  entire 
membrane ;  the  lateral  toes  are  Mtemally 
edged  by  a  narrow  membrane.  There  is 
no  hind  toe  nor  nail ;  the  nails  are  short 
andMunt  The  tail  is  rounded,  and  com- 
posed of  fourteen  feathers.— The  A.  most 
generally  known  is  the  dkmedea  exvkms 
of  natnnilistB,  ib»JrigaU  hM^  m&n^/-^war 
IM  and  etpe  Bhiep  of  aaikna.  It  is  the 
bigest  of  marine  l^nlB,as  its  winss,  when 
extended,  measure  fiom  10  to  12  feet  fixvm 
tip  to  tip.  These  fenff  wings  are  veiy 
narrow,  but  the  A.  iiehig  extremely 
strongs  is  able  to  fly  widi  ease  over  a  vast 
space.    Except  during  high  winds,  when 
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It  wBKeoda  to  ifce  superior  rogionfl  of  the 
mif  the  A.  aaiki  gently  over  the  surftee 
of  the  billows,  rising  and  sinkisg  in  grace* 
fill  undulation,  and  seizing  with  avidity 
eveiy  hickleas  creature  that  approaches 
the  Buiftce.  Pursuing  its  prey  in  this 
manner,  it  ui^^  its  flight  mr  from  land, 
and,  by  occasionally  ahghting  upon  ves- 
sels, deceives  the  iiiexperienced  voyager 
into  an  idea  that  the  shore  cannot  be  vecy 
distant  At  night,  this  foigd  settles  down 
upon  the  waves,  and  sleeps  securelv  until 
hunger  egein  commands  a  renewal  of  its 
efforts.— The  A.  miffht  be  assumed  as  a 
perfect  emblem  of  ^uttony,  as  it  is  scarce- 
ly poBsibley  in  description,  to  do  justice  to 
its  ezcessive  voraci^.  Whenever  food  is 
abundant,  it  gorges  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  unable  either  to  fly  or  swim; 
frequendy  it  is  ^seen  in  this  state,  with  a 
fish  partly  swallowed  and  partly  hangine 
fix>m  its  mouth.  The  guDs  then  atSack 
and  wony  it  until  it  dSgoraes,  its  prey, 
upon  which  they  are  ready  to  seize. 
When  caught  by  lyand,  it  makes  violent 
struggles  with  its  wings,  and  strikes  with 
its  beak.  Fish  spawn,  gelatinous  mol- 
luscie,  and  various  small  marine  animaliB 
eoBstitute  its  ordinary  food.  Flying-fish 
are  also  particukriy  exposed  to  tliis  de- 
vourer,  whose  swiftness  of  wing  is  far 
superior  to  theirs.  The  voice  of  3ie  A.  is 
a  harsh,  disagreeable  cry,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  a  pelican;  it  has  also 
been  compered  to  the  braying  of  an  ass. — 
Towards  the  middle  of  June,  vast  num- 
bers of  these  birds  flock  towards  the  coast 
of  Kamtschatka,  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  the 
shores  of  the  Kurile  ishmds  and  Behring's 
straits.  They  arrive  there,  extremely  leui, 
a  short  time  preceding  the  fish,  which 
come  annually  to  spawn  in  the  fresh  wa^ 
ter  of  the  rivers ;  but,  soon  after,  the  birds 
become  very  fiit  finom  the  abundance  of 
food.  They  begin  to  retue  fipom  these 
coasts  about  the  end  of  July,  and  b^  the 
15th  of  August  the  whole  have  disap- 
peared. During  their  sojourn,  the  Kamt- 
sehadales  catch  nombera  of  them  by  bait- 
ing books  with  fish,  or  by  knocking  them 
oa  the  head  iff  hen  oversorged.  They  are 
not  taken  for  their  flesh,  which  is  coarse, 
rank  and  disgusdng ;  but  their  large,  hol- 
low wing-bones  fiunish  the  natives  with 
various  useful  implements,  while  certain 
parts  of  their  intestines  are  inflated  and 
employed  as  floats  for  fishiag-net&— About 
the  middle  of  September,  they  seek  the 
southern  shores  of  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding ;  there  they  build  nests 
of  earth  two  feet  or  more  hish,  and  lay 
utmierc»U8  eggs,  wbicli  are  urger  than 


those  of  a  goose,  being  dwut  41  UMsfaes 
long,  generuly  white,  except  towards  the 
larger  extremity,  wh^ie  they  are  speckled 
witn  black.  These  ecgs  are  edible,  and 
it  is  stated,  by  those  who  have  used  them, 
that  the  white  is  not  rendered  hard  by 
boilinff.  While  the  female  sits  upon  the 
nest,  me  male  is  industriously  employed 
in  supplying  her  with  food.  This  seems 
to  be  more  especially  necessary,  as  hawks 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  ibr  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pouncing  upon  the  egos  the 
moment  the  nest  is  left  exposed.  As 
soon  as  the  A.  finally  relinquishes  the 
nest,  it  is  taken  possession  oTby  a  species 
of  penguin. — ^The  common  A.  (tHomedea 
exutanu^  is  fi^m  3  to  4  feet  long,  of  a 
grayish-brown  or  whitish  color,  with  lines 
of  black  upon  the  back  and  wings.  The 
inferior  purt  of  the  body  and  rump  are 
white ;  the  end  of  the  tail  and  a  great 
part  of  the  wings  are  black.  The  shafts 
of  the  quills  are  yellow.  The  feet,  toes 
and  web  membrane  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color ;  the  beak  is  blackish.  The 
febiale  is  similar  to  the  male ;  theyoung 
difler  much  fiom  the  adult.  The  A. 
moults  twice  a  year  without  changing  its 
colors. — ^Three  other  q»ecies  are  consid- 
ered as  havinff  been  established  by  natu- 
ralists :  diommea  Murorh^neos,  black  and 
yellow-beaked  A^  of  the  size  of  a  domestic 
goose ;  dUmedea  metdieea^  dark-brown  or 
chocohite-colored  A.,  larger  than  the  c<»n- 
mon  goose ;  diomedMjmigmotay  sooty  or 

Quaker  A.,  smaller  than  me  common  A. 
I  is  highly  probable  that  fiiture  investi- 
gation will  reduce  the  nuiuJer  of  species 
which  have  been  proposed. — This  bird  is 
most  commonly  found  within  the  tropics, 
about  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even 
amid  the  ice  of  the  Austral  seas.  It  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  the  MidcDe  Statesof  the  Union. — 
Except  what  has  been  already  mentioned 
relative  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
Kamtschadales,  we  know  of  no  economic 
purpose  for  which  they  are  employed. 
Possibly  their  large  quiljs  might  be  found 
useful,  if  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers. — 
The  importance  of  the  A.  in  the  economy 
of  nature  may  b^  readily  collected  fi^m 
what  we  have  stated  relative  to  its  ftiod, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  surfece  over  which 
it  can  protract  its  flight  It  serves  as  one 
of  the  numerous  restrainers  of  the  sup^ 
abundant  increase  of  animal  life,  and,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  the  prey  of  creatures 
stronger  or  more  sanguinary  than  itseUl 
Among  others,  a  species  of  Ustris  is  a 
dreadml  eneniV,  and  beats  it,  while  on  the 
wingi  until  tne  A.  di^;orges.  its  food. 
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which  the  ochor  immediately  seizee,  or 
the  bkowB  are  continued  until  the  huge 
bud  expires,  a  victim  to  the  iHTenous  ap- 
petite of  its  adversary.  This  fierce  bird 
is  cMnmonly  caUed  the  skuappdl;  but  it 
is  improperly  termed  guU,  being  more 
closely  allied  to  the  petrels  and  A.  in  ap- 
peaiance ;  in  habits,  it  has  some  analogy 
with  the  eagles.  When  the  A.  is  attacked 
by  a  flock  of  gulls  or  other  birds,  while 
on  the  wing,  it  has  no  other  resource  but 
that  of  suddenly  dro^^ing  upon  the  water. 
Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the 
cowardice  of  this  gigantic  bird  is  equal  to 
its  voiracious  gluttony. 

AusEMAKLE  SouND ;  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
on  the  east  coast  of  N.  Carolina.  It  ex- 
tends into  the  country  60  miles,  and  is 
fiiom  4  to  15  wide.  It  mav  be  considered 
as  an  estuary  of  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan 
riverB.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  and  Pamlico  sound  by  small 
inlets,  and  with  Chesapeake  bay  by  a 
canal  cut  through  Dismal  swamp. 

Ai.B«ROifi,  Giulio,  cardinal,  and  minis- 
ter of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  a 
gaxdener.  He  was  bom  in  1664,  at  F^- 
renzuola,  a  viUage  of  Parma,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  church.  His  first  ofiSce  was 
that  of  bell-ringer  in  the  .cathedral  of 
Piacenza.  Possessed  of  uncommon  tal- 
ents, he  soon  became  canon,  chaplain  and 
favorite  of  the  count  Roncovieri,  and 
bishop  of  Sl  Donnin.  The  duke  of 
Paima  sent  him  as  his  minister  to  Ma- 
drid, where  he  gained  the  affection  of 
Philip  V.  He  rose,  by  cunning  and  in- 
trigue, to  the  station  of  prime  minister ; 
became  a  cardinal;  was  all-powerful  in 
Spain  after  the  year  1715,  and  endeavored 
to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He 
refbnned  abuses,  created  a  naval  force, 
<»ganized  the  Spanish  army  on  the  modd 
of  the  French,  and  rendered  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  more  powerful  than  it  had 
been  since  the  time  of  Philip  II.  He 
formed  the  great  project  of  restoring  to 
Spain  her  lost  possessions  in  Italy,  and 
he  began  with  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Even 
when  tibe  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
Frenee.  renounced  the  Spanish  alliance 
lo  form  a  connexion  with  England,  the 
proud  prelate  did  not  alter  his  system; 
on  the  conthuy,  he  threw  off  his  mask, 
attacked  the  emperor,  and  took  Sardinia 
and  SieOy.  Afier  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destfoyed  by  the  English  in  the  Mediter- 
raneaD,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  stirring 
op  a  genearal  war  in  Eun^ ;  of  fbnning 
an  aiuance  fi>r  this  pinpose  with  Peter 
the  Great  and  Charies  ^I ;  of  involving 
Austria  in  a  war  with  Tiukey,  exciting 


an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  and  causing 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  be  arrested  by  a 
court  faction.  But  the  scheme  was  dis- 
covered. The  duke,  in  connexion  with 
England,  declared  war  against  Spain,  and 
explained,  in  a  manifesto,  the  intrigue^ 
of  the  Itidian  cardinal.  A  Frencli  army  . 
invaded  Spain,  and,  although  Alberoni  en- 
deavored to  crip^e  the  power  of  France 
by  fomenting  disturi^ances  within  that 
kingdom,  the  Spanish  monarch  became 
despondent,  and  concluded  a  peace,  the 
chief  condition  of  which  was  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  cardinal.  He  received,  Dec. 
1720,  orders  to  <}uit  Madrid  within  24 
hours,  and  the  kmgdom  within  5  days. 
He  was  now  expoKd  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  powers  ofTEurope,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  hated,  and  saw  no  country  where 
he  could  abide.  He  did  not  even  dare  to 
go  to  Rome,  because  he  had  deceived  the 
pope,  Clement  XI,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rank  of  cardinal.  While  crossing  the 
IVrenees,  his  carriage  was  attacked,  one 
of  his  servants  killed,  and  he  himself 
obliged  to  continue  his  journey  on  foot 
and  in  disguise.  He  wandered  about  a 
long  time  under  false  names.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  at  the 
request  of  the  pope  and  the  lung  of 
Spain ;  the  Genoese,  however,  soon  dis- 
missed him.  The  death  of  Clement  put 
an  end  to  this  persecution,  and  liis  suc- 
cessor, Innocent  XHI,  restored  him,  in 
1723,  to  all  the  rifl[hts  and  honors  of  a 
cardinal.  He  died  m  1752,  at  the  age  of 
87  years. 

Albert  I,  duke  of  Austria,  and  after- 
wards emperor  of  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1248,  son  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (q.  v.], 
who  had,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
attempted  to  place  the  cro¥ni  on  the  head 
of  his  son.  But  the  electors,  tired  of  his 
power,  and  imboldened  by  his  age  and 
infirmities,  refiised  his  request,  and  in- 
definitely postponed  the  election  of  a  king 
of  the  Romans  (this  was  the  title  of  the 
designated  successor  of  the  emperor). 
After  the  death  of  Rodolph,  A.,  who  in- 
herited only  the  military  qualities  of  his 
&ther,  saw  his  hereditaiy  possessions, 
Austria  and  Stiria,  rise  up  m  rebellion 
against  hhn.  He  quelled  by  force  this 
revolt,  which  his  avarice  and  severity  had 
excited;  but  success  increased  his  pre- 
sumption. He  wished  to  succeed  Ro- 
dolph in  all  his  dirties,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  dedsion  of  the  diet,  seized 
(he  insignia  of  the  empire.  This  act  of 
violence  induced  die  electors  to  choose 
AdolphuB  of  Nassau  emperor.  The  dis- 
turbances which  had  broken  out  against 
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him  in  Switacrland,  and  a  diaeaae  wMch 
deprived  him  of  an  eye,  made  him  more 
humble.  He  delivered  up  the  inflignin, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor.  As  soon  as  he  hrfd  quelled  the 
insurreetion  in  Switzerland,  he  was  in- 
volved in  new  quarrels  with  his  subjects 
in  Austria  and  Stiria,  especially  with  the 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  who,  uj^n  the  report 
of  his  death,  had  made  an  mcursion  mto 
his  dominions.  In  the  meantime,  Adol- 
phus,  after  a  reign  of  6  years,  had  lost  the 
regard  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
A.  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  this 
change  of  feeling,  and  succeeded  so  far, 
by  assumed  mildness,  in  deceiving  the 
princes,  that  they  chose  him  emperor, 
after  deposinj;  Adolphus  at  the  diet  in 
12d8.  Adolphus,  hovrever,  would  not  re- 
sign his  high  dignity,  and  force  was  feund 
necessary  to  remove  him.  The  rivals  met, 
with  then:  armies,  near  Gellheim,  between 
Worms  and  Spire.  A.  enticed  Adolphus, 
by  a  feigned  retreat,  to  fellow  him  with 
his  cavalry  only.  The  leadens  engaged 
hand  to  hand,  and  Adolphus  exclaimed 
to  his  adversary,  **■  Thou  shalt  lose  at  once 
thy  crown  and  life."  *^  Heaven  will  de- 
cide," was  the  answer  of  A.,  striking  him 
with  his  lance  in  the  fece.  Adolphus  fell 
fiom  his  horse,  and  was  despatched  by 
the  companions  of  his  antagonist.  The 
last  barrier  had  fellen  between  A.  and  the 
supreme  power,  but  he  was  conscious  of 
having  now  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  magnanimity.  He  voluntarily  resign- 
ed the  crown  conferred  on  him  by  the 
last  election,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
was  reelected.  His  coronation  took  place 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  August,  1298 ;  and 
he  held  his  firat  diet  at  Nurembei^,  with 
the  utmost  splendor.  But  a  new  storm 
was  gathering  over  him.  The  pope,  Bon- 
iface VUI,  denied  the  right  of  the  electors 
to  dispose  of  the  imperial  dignity,  de- 
claring himself  the  real  emperor  and  le- 
{[itimate  king  of  the  Romans.    He  accord- 

E*  summoned  A.  before  him,  to  ask 
m,  and  submit  to  such  penance  as 
lould  dictate ;  he  forbade  the  princes 
to  acknowledge  him,  and  released  them 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  from  a  friend  became 
the  enemy  of  A^  and  joined  the  party  of 
the  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  fenned 
an  aUiance  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  and,  by  a  sudden  imipdon 
into  the  electonte  of  Mentz,  ferced  the 
archlnshop  not  only  to  renounce  his  alh- 
aoce  with  the  pope,  but  to  form  one  with 
him  for  the  5  ensuing  years.    Dismayed 


by  this  rapid  Aiocess,  Bomfeoe  eilteret 
into  negotiations  with  A.,  in  which  the 
latter  agaa  showed  the  duplicity  of  his 
character.  He  broke  Ins  alliance  with 
Phil^  acknowledged  that  the  westeni 
empire  was  a  grant  from  popes  to  the 
emperors,  that  2ie  electors  derived  their 
right  of  choosing  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  promised  to  defend  with  aims  the 
rights  of  the  pope,  whenever  he  should 
demand  it,  against  any  one.  As  a  reward^ 
Boniface  excommunicated  Philip,  pro- 
claimed him  10  have  forfeited  his  crown, 
and  gave  the  kingdmn  ci  France  to  A* 
Philip,  however,  diastised  the  pope.  A. 
was  engaged  in  unsuccessful  wars  with 
HoUanci^  Zealand,  Friesland,  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Thuringia.  While  prepar- 
ing to  revenge  a  defeat  which  he  had 
simered  in  Thuringia,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Swiss^  and  saw 
himself  obliged  to  direct  his  forces  thither. 
The  revolt  of  Underwalden,  Schweitz 
and  Uri  had  broken  out  Jan.  1, 1308.  A. 
had  not  only  foreseen  this  consequence 
of  his  oppression,  but  desired  it,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretence  for  subjecting  Switzer- 
land entirely  to  himself.  A  new  act  of 
injustice,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  am- 
l»tion  and  life.  Suabia  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  John,  the  son  of  his  younger 
brother,  Rodolph.  John  had  repeatedly 
asserted  his  right  to  it,  but  in  vain.  When 
A.  set  out  for  Switzeriand,  John  renewed 
his  demand,  which  was  contemptuously 
rejected  by  A.,  who  sooffingly  ofi^red  him 
a  garland  of  flowers,  saying,  **  This  be- 
comes your  age ;  leave  th<i  cares  of  gov- 
ernment to  me."  John,  in  revenge,  con- 
spired with  his  governor,  Walter  of  Es- 
chenbach,  and  three  friends,  against  the 
life  of  A.  The  con^iratois  improved  the 
moment  when  the  emperor,  on  his  way 
to  Rheinfelden,  was  separated  from  his 
train  by  the  river  Reuss,  and  assassinated 
him.  A.  breathed  his  last.  May  1, 1308, 
in  the  arms  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  road.  He  was  a  prince  re- 
gardless of  right  and  equity,  t)rrBnnical, 
avaricious,  ambitious  and  able.  How 
cruelly  Agnes,  queen  of  Hungary,  re- 
venged her  fethers  death,  will  be  related 
under  John  the  Parricide* 

AiJiERT  THB  Great,  or  Albbrtds 
Magnus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon;  a  distin- 
guished scholar  of  the  13th  century.  Be- 
sides his  theolo^cal  learning,  he  was  well 
versed,  for  his  time,  in  mechanics,  nfttural 
history  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was 
bom  in  1193  (acoormng  to  some  accounts^ 
in  1^51  at  Lauingen,  in  Suabia,  of  the 
noble   femily  of  Bollst&dt }   studied  at 
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PiMlua;  becaniA  a  monk  of  the  Domini- 
cm  Older ;  id  1264,.  was  made  provincial » 
of  hie  order;  aad,  in  1960^  receiTed  from 
pope  Alexander  IV  the  biahopiiG  of  Rat- 
isbon.  Two  yean  later,  he  returned  to 
his  convent,  devoted  hixnaelf  to  acience, 
and  produced  many  learned  worin  on 
srithmetic,  geometiy,  optica,  muaic,  as- 
trology and  astronomy.  He  died  in  1280. 
Ai^Bieuisss  (Albigeois);  a  name  com- 
moo  to  aevetai  heretical  seots,  particulariy 
the  Orthari  and  Waldensea,  who  agreed 
in  opposing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  and  endeavoring;  to  restore  the 
flin^licity  of  primitive  Chnstianity.  They 
had  increased  very  much  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  in  the  south  of 
France,  about  Tddlouse  and  Albi,  and 
were  ^nominated  b^  the  crusaders  j^., 
from  the  district  Albigeois  (territory  of 
Albi]^  where  the  army  of  the  cross,  called 
toge&er  bypope  Iimocent  III,  attacked 
them  in  12Q0.  The  aflsassination  of  the 
papal  legate  and  inquisitw,  Peter  of  Casr 
temao,  while  occupied  in  extirpating  these  ' 
heretics  in  the  teiritoiy  of  the  count  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  occasioned  this  war, 
which  is  in^KMtant  as  the  first  which  the 
Romish  church  waged  agamst  heretics 
within  her  own  dominions.  It  was  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  which  cast  a 
deep  shade  over  tlic  Roman  clergy,  as 
their  real  object  appeared  to  be  to  derive 
the  count  of  Toulouse  of  his  possessions, 
on  aocowit  of  his  tolerating  tne  heretics. 
It  was  in  vain  that  this  powerful  prince 
had  sufiered  adisgracefiil  penance  and  fla- 
gellation from  the  legate  Milo^  and  obtain- 
ed the  papal  absolution  by  great  sacrifices. 
The  legates,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and 
Milo,  took  Bezien,  the  capital  of  his  neph- 
ew Rooer,  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  inhab- 
itanlB  ^dbout  60,000),  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  creed,  to  the  sword.  Simon  de 
Mont&rt,  the  military  leader  of  the  cru- 
sade, uiuler  the  legates,  was  equally  severe 
towards  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Raymond  and  his  allies,  of  whom  Roger 
died  in  a  prison,  and  Peter  I,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  in  bottle.  The  lands  taken  were  pre- 
sented by  the  church,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  to  te  count  of  Montfort,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  the  changing 
fiwtune  of  war,  never  obtained  the  quiet 
povesBion  of  them ;  he  was  killed  by  a 
Mne,  at  the  siege  of  Touk>use,  in  12ia 
ilie  legates  prevailed  on  his  son,  Amal- 
ri«|  to  cede  his  daims  to  the  long  of 
France.  The  papal  indulgences  attracted 
from  dB  provinces  of  France  new  crusa^ 
ders,  who  continued  the  war,  and,  even 
after  the  death  of  Raymond  VI,  in  1222, 


under  excommunication,  his  son,  Ray- 
mond VII,  W9B  obliged,  notwithstanding 
his  readiness  to  dopenance,  to  defend  his 
inheritance,  till  1229,  against  the  legates, 
and  Louis  VIII  of  France,  who  feU,  in 
1226^  in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics. 
Aiier  hundreds  of  thousands  had  fallen 
on  both  sides,  and  the  most  beautifiil 
parts  of  Provence  and  Upper  Languedoc 
nad  been  laid  waste,  a  peace  was  made, 

Sthe  terms  of  which  Raymond  was 
liged  to  purchase  his  absolution  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  cede  Narbonne, 
witn  several  estates,  to  Louis  IX,  and 
make  his  son-in-law,  a  brother  of  Louis, 
heir  of  his  other  lands.  The  pope  suffered 
these  provinces  to  come  into  tne  posses- 
sion or  the  kinff  of  France,  in  order  to 
bind  him  more  nrmly  to  his  interests,  and 
force  him  to  receive  his  inquisitors.  The 
heretics  were  now  delivered  up  to  the 
proselyting  zeal  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
to  the  courts  of  the  inquisition ;  and  these 
new  auxiliaries^  which  priestcraft  had  ac- 
quired during  the  war  (see  Dommc  dt 
ihjamany  and  hujuxaiiifm),  employed  their 
whole  power  to  bring  the  remainder  of 
the  A.  to  the  stake,  and  made  even  the 
converts  feel  the  irreconcilable  anger  of 
the  church,  by  heavy  fines  and  personal 
punifiJmientB.  Tlie  name  of  the  A.  disap- 
peared after  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tuiy ;  but  fugitives  of  their  party  formed, 
in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  in 
LombardVy  what  is  called  the  Frmdi 
cfcurefc,  which  was  continued,  through  the 
Waldenses,  to  the  times  of  the  Hussites 
and  the  refonnation. 

Albinos  (white  Necroes,  Blafards, 
LeuciBthiops,  Dondos),  who  were  former- 
ly found  on  die  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges^  and  have 
been  described  as  a  distinct  race  of  men, 
have  been  likewise  discovered,  by  mod- 
em naturalists,  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  e.  g.  in  Switzerland,  among  the 
Savoyards  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  in 
France,  in  the  tract  of  the  Rhine,  in  Ty- 
rol, &c.  The  characteristics  of  the  A. 
are  now  said  to  be  owing  to  a  disease 
which  may  attack  men  in  every  climate, 
and  to  which  even  animals  are  subject, 
such  as  white  mice,  rabbits,  &c  The  A. 
have  a  milky  or  cadaverous  look,  and  are 
diEAinguished  finom  the  genuine  whites, 
not  only  by  their  wrinkled  skin,  but  also 
by  their  red  eyes,  which  want  the  black 
mucus,  and  cannot,  dierefore,  endure  the 
bright  liffht  of  day.  By  moon-hght,  and 
in  the  dark,  they  can  see  pretty  well, 
fi>r  whkh  reason  they  are  accustomed  to 
go  abroad  only  in  the  night,  and,  by  Lin- 
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IUBU8  and  ot||ter  nsturalutSy  are  termed 
nocturnal  men.  Their  hair  is  woolly,  when 
they  ore  dagfESM,  frpni  actual  Negroes, 
and  sommk&t  leflg  wlf,  when  they  are 
the  chiwen  of  East  Indiaps;  but  it  is  al- 
ways m  an  unpleasing  milk-color,  like 
their  skin/  Tbf^are  weak  in  body  and 
mind,  and  ve^farely  attain  the  common 
size  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  generally  incap«dt>le  of  begetting 
children,  but  when  th^  c^se  is  otherwise, 
the  ofi&pring  resemble  the  parents.  There 
are  instances  of  A.  poesesaed  of  the  com- 
mon .  faculties  of  mind,  and  capable  of 
literary  accomplishments.  (See,  likewise, 
t)retin,)  The  Germans  use  the  word 
MnM  jfbr  all  individuals  afflicted  with 
this  disease  of  the  skin,  but  Kakerlake  for 
varieties,  whose  akin  is  only  sprinkled 
with  white  spots. — ^The  East  Indians  give 
the  name  of  albino  to  a  species  of  beetle, 
(hlaUa\  especially  tlie  blaUa  giganUa  of 
the  Indian  forests^  which  grows  3  inches 
long,  and  forms  an  ornament  of  entomolo- 
gical collections.  It  is  dark-brown  and 
shining;  the  feathery  of  its  wings  are  ^x- 
colored  and  yellow.  After  this  beetle  the 
Indians  have  named  the  Albinos.-7-Blu- 
meabach,  Saussure,  Buzzi,  suigeon  to  the 
hospital  at  Milan,  Soemmering,  aiid  many 
others,  have  made  interesting  observations 
on  Albinos,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce -their  peculiar  color. 

AxBunrs,  Bernard  Siegfried,  whose 
tniemme  was  Weiss  (White^  a  distin- 
guished anatomist,  bom  Feb.  94^  1696,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  died  Sept  9, 
1770,  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  50  years 
professor  of  anatomy.  Instructed  by  his 
mther,  Bernard,  who  enjoyed  a  good  rep- 
utation as  a  professor  of  medicine,  and  by 
the  famous  professors  of  the  Leyden 
school,  Rau,  Bidloo,  Boerhaave,  he  went 
to  France  in  1718,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Winslow  and  Senac,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  carried  on  a  conre- 
spondenoe  highly  advantageous  to  anato* 
my,  their  &vorite  science-  He  entered 
upon  his  office  as  lecturer,  in  Leyden, 

1719,  with  an  oration,  De  ^natonUa  Com- 
panda.  The  medical  &cultv  there  confer* 
red  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor,  without 
either  examination  or  di^utation.  A  few 
weeks  after,  professor  Rau  died,  and,  in 

1720,  A.  succeeded  him  in  the  professor- 
ship of  anatomy  and  surgery.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  felt  the  impulse 
which  Boerhaave  gave  to  anatomy,  by 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
economy,  not  chemically,  but  mechani- 
cally,— a  system  which  rendered  a  more 
accurate  study  of  the  single  parts  of  the 


boiy,  ftnd  of  tb^  f(»Tnatifii,ittcea8ar^  ^ 
for  the  least  deviation  in  the  form  of  any 
part,  according  to  him,  neoessariiy  pro- 
duces differences  in  its  action.  Thiasya- 
tem  rendered  it  necessary  to  doacnbe 
with  more  accuracy  what  Vesalius,  Fal- 
lopius  and  Eustachius  had  explained  on- 
ly in  a  general  manner.  A.  labored  in 
this  spirit ;  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  t^a 
most  exact  anatomical  deschptions  and 
prints,  especially  of  the  muscles  and 
fionea  While  he  held  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor, at  Leyden,  he  wrote  hdex  iS^pe<- 
lecHUs  Anaiondca  RavianiBj  likewise  De 
Ombus  CofporiB  Hymami^  also  Haiona 
Muactdortan  Hondnu^  and  other  works, 
which  fill  an  honorable  place  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  science.  He  edited,  also,  several 
wntmgs  of  Harvey,  Vesalius,  Fabricius 
ah  Aquapendente  and  Eustachius.  His 
brother.  Christian  Bernard,  professor  at 
Utrecht,  distinguished  himselfin  the  same 
science,  and  was  likewise  an  esteemed 
anatomicj^  writer :  he  died  May  23»  1778. 

Alb]ip^^  the  former  name  of  the  island 
of  Great  Biitain,  called  by  the  Romans 
BriUmnia  Mc^,  from  which  they  distin- 
guished Britannia  Minor,  the  French 
province  of  Bretagne.  A|»themerus  (lib. 
xiy  c«  4),  speaking  of  the  British  isianda, 
uses  4ie  names  iSbemia  anAjSbion  for  the 
"ti^Hiaeeest-,  Ptoleniy  (lib.  ii,  c  3)  calls  A. 
a  i^r^Hiland ;  ^d  Pliny  (H.  N.  tib.  iv, 
c  16)  says,  that  thfijsland  of  Great  Bntain 
was  fe^KDMrly^ooled  j^ZUon,  the  name  of 
Britaiii  b6uD|£^common^  all  the  islands 
around  it  hk  po«tty,  k.  is  still  used  for 
Great  Britain,  take  etymology  of  the 
name  is  uncertaifi  -  Some  waters  derive 
it  from  the  Greqk^iuitphv  (whiteL  in  refer- 
ence to  the  chilky  chffii  on  tne  coasts; 
others,  from  4  Shmt,  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, mentioned  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters: some,  fix)m  the  Hebrew  albcn 
(whitej;  others,  from  the  Phoenician  d^ 
or  ahm  (high,  and  high  mountaui),  from 
the  height  of  the  coast.  Spren|fel,  in  hm 
Univcrral  History  of  Great  Britam,  thioka 
it  of  Gallic  origin,  the  same  with  Myn^ 
the  name  of  the  Scotch  Higlilanda  It 
appears  t<v  him  the  plural  of  alp^  or  aUpj 
which  sigmQea  rockg  moiiiitom#,^and  to 
have  becX  given  to  the  island,  because 
the  shore,  which  lo<^s  towards  France, 
appears  4ike  a  long  row  of  rocks.  The 
ancient  British  poets  call  Britain  AifS 
fVetit  i*  c-  the  white  iidand.*^  -^^^^ ' 

A1.B10N,  New.  This  name  is  given  to 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America.  It  was  originally  ap- 
plied by  sir  Francis  Drake,  in  157B,  to 
the  whole  of  California,  but  is  now,  by 
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foeent  geeignipherB)  e.  g..  Humboldt,  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  ex- 
leiMfe  between  4,1P  and  48°  N.  hit  Cook 
diaeoTered  it  March  7,  1778.  In  1792, 
VaaoouYer  Tisited  this  coast,  made  a  very 
diligent  inspection  of  all  its  parts,  and 
fave  a  most  interestine  accoum  of  them. 
The  country  is  described  as  very  fertile ; 
die  quadrujpeds  seem  not  to  be  very  nu- 
merous. Toe  inhabitants  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  resemble  the  other  savages  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  N.  A.  Vancou- 
ver^ chart  of  this  region  is  still  the  best 
The  most  audientic  account  of  a  part  of 
Kew  A.  is  to  be  found  in  Lewis  and. 
Clarke  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the 
MisBomi,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1814.  The 
citizens  of  the  U.  States,  and  others  who 
have  frequented  the  north-western  coast 
of  America  for  commercial  purposes,  have 
had  but  little,  if  any,  intercourse  with  the 
Datives,  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  lies  between  the  entrance  of  Co- 
lombia river,  in  lat  4ff*  15^,  and  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  at  Port  Bodega,  in  lat  38°, 
21',  because  no  hartwr,  capable  of  admit- 
ting sueh  vessels  ae  are  usuaUy  employed 
in  the  north-west  trade,  has  yetrbeen  dis- 
covered within  these  limits.  It  has  been 
affinned  by  the  Russiatia,  that  they  have 
discovered  several  small  rivers,  but  they 
are  not  probably  of  sufficient  importance 
to  flve  any  value  to  the  country,  until  the 
semements  of  civilized  nations  have  be- 
come much  more  extensive  than  at  pres- 
ent The  appearance  of  the  country,  as 
seen  from  the  ocean,  is  by  no  means  in- 
viting; but  some  hunters,  who  have  pen- 
eoated  into  the  interior,  give  a  favorable 
repiesentation  of  it,  piuticularly  of  that 
portion  which  lies  near  the  Muhnomah, 
a  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  that  runs 
from  the  south.  (See  Mrtk-Wut  CooH^ 
trade  to.) 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  suc- 
ceeded hiis  father,  Audoin,  in  561.  He 
reigned  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  while 
Ciinimund,  king  of  the  Gepid»,  ruled  in 
Dacia  and  Sirmia,  and  Baian  or  Cha- 
gan,  king  of  the  Avars,  was  completing 
the  conquest  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  sought 
his  alliance,  and  received  his  aid,  in  the 
war  against  Totila.  A.,  in  connexion  with 
the  Avars,  made  war  against  the  Qepidte, 
and  slew  their  king,  Cunimund,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  a  great  battle  fought  in  566. 
This  victory  eswlished  his  &me.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Ctodoswinda,  he 
married  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Cun- 
imundy  who  was  among  the  cq[ytives. 
He  afterwards  undertook  the  conquest  of 
12* 


Italy,  where  Narses,  who  had  subjected 
this  country  to  Justinian,  ofiTended  by  an 
unffiatefiQ  court,  sought  an  avenger  in  A., 
and  offered  him  his  cooperation.  Every 
^ear  witnessed  the  increase  of  A.'s  power 
m  Italy,  in  reducing  which  he  met  with 
no  resistance,  except  the  l»«ve  defence 
of  nngle  cities.  Pa  via  fell  into  his  hands 
after  a  siege  of  3  years.  After  reigning 
2i  years  in  Italy,  he  was  slain  at  Verona, 
in  574,  by  an  assassin,  instiled  by  his 
wife,  Rosamond.  He  had  mcurred  her 
hatred  by  sending  her,  during  one  of  his 
fits  of  intoxication,  a  cup,  wrou^t  from 
the  skull  of  her  fether,  filled  with  wine, 
and  forcing  her,  according  to  his  own 
words,  to  drink  with  her  fiither.  This 
incident  has  been  introduced  by  Ruccel- 
lai  and  Alfieri,  into  their  tragedies,  called 
Rosmtrndoj  in  a  very  pathetic  manner. 

Albobak  ;  amongst  the  Mahometan 
writers,  the  beast  on  which  Mahomet 
rode  in  his  journeys  to  heaven.  The 
Arab  commentators  report  many  febles 
concerning  this  extraordinary  animal.  It 
is  represented  as  of  an  intermediate  shape 
and  size  between  an  ass  and  a  mule.  A 
place,  it  seems,  was  secured  for  it  in  par- 
adise, at  the  intercession  of  Mahomet, 
which,  however,  was  in  some  measure 
extorted  fit>m  the  prophet  by  AIlK>rak 
refusing  to  carry  him  upon  any  other 
terms,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  was  come  . 
to  conduct  him  to  heaven. 

Albufera  ;  a  considerable  salt-water 
lake,  lying  north  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  • 
in  Spain,  near  the  sea,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  sluices.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
but  dries  in  summer  so  much  as,  in  some 
parts,  to  become  a  mere  marsh.  The 
F*rench  general  Suchet  received  the  title 
of  duke  of  Albufera  on  account  of  the 
blockade  and  capture  of  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral Blake,  in  Valencia.  The  water-birds 
and  eels,  which  are  taken  here,  yield 
l!i!,000  dollars  annually. 

AiiBUHERA ;  a  village  in  E^stremadnraf 
on  the  Albuhera,  12  miles  S.  S.  £.  Bada- 
joz.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  May  16, 
1811,  between  the  army  of  marahal  Be- 
resibrd,  consisting  of  about  30,000  British, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  that  of  the 
French  marshal  Soult,  amounting  to 
about  35,000  men,  but  considerably  supe^ 
rior  in  artilleiy.  The  object  of  the  French 
was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  which 
was  invested  by  the  English.  Soult  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Seville,  with  a  loss 
stated  at  8000  men.  The  allies  lost  about 
7000  men,  and  gained  the  victory  by  a 
cool,  well-directed  and  opportune  fire  on 
the  columns  of  French  in&ntry.  Badajoz, 
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a  few  days  after,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allieB. 

AuiUM ;  among  the  Romans,  a  white 
board  for  official  publications.  These 
boards  received  their  appellations  from 
the  various  magistrates ;  the  a26ufn  pcntif- 
icum  served  as  a  state  chronicle.T-wf2&um 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  table  or 
pocket-book,  wherein  the  men  of  letters, 
with  whom  a  person  has  convened,  in- 
scribe their  names,  with  some  sentence 
or  motto.  The  famous  Algernon  Sydney, 
being  in  Denmark,  was  presented  by  the 
university  of  Copenhagen  with  their  al- 
bum, whereupon  he  wrote  these  words ; 

Manus  hec  inimica  tyrannis 

Eiiae  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem. 

Albums  are  at  present  in  fashion  among 
ladies.  In  Germany,  where  the  fiish- 
ion  is  said  to  have  originated,  they  are 
now  almost  out  of  use,  excepting  such 
as  are  kept  on  interesting  spots,  hi^.  tow- 
ers, mountains,  fields  of  battle,  &c. — 
Gdthe,  being  once  asked  by  a  tedious 
visitor  to  write  something  in  his  album, 
wrote  G,  the  initial  of  his  name.  The 
name  of  this  letter,  in  German,  signifies 
go- 

Albumen,  in  physiology,  exists  nearly 
pure  in  the  white  of  eggs.  As  thus  pro- 
cured, it  is  a  fflareous  fluid,  with  very 
httle  taste.  When  kept  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  putrefies,  but  when 
spread  in  thin  layers  and  dried,  it  does 
not  undergo  any  change.  When  heated 
to  about  165^  Fahr.,  it  coagulates,  and  its 
properties  are  entirely  changed.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  separated,  in 
its  coagulated  state,  by  hot  water,  if  the 
quantity  of  fluid  be  not  great ;  but  if  tlic 
water  be  about  10  times  as  much  in 
amount  as  the  albumen,  there  is  no  coagu- 
lation. Hence  we  cannot  dissolve  it  in 
warm  water,  for,  when  put  into  it  (as  when 
a  litde  of  the  white  of  eggs  is  thrown  into 
a  glass  of  boiling  water),  it  is  instantly 
coagulated.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  acids. 
A.  exists  in  diflerent  parts  of  animals,  as 
cartilage,  bones,  horns,  hoo&,  flesh,  the 
membranous  parts,  and  in  considerable 
quantity  in  blood,  from  which  it  is  usual- 
ly procured,  when  reqpred  in  the  aits. 
From  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
being  coa^kied  by  heat,  it  is  employed 
for  clarifying  fluids,  as  in  the  refining 
of  sugar,  and  in  many  other  processes. 
When  required  in  a  large  quantity,  bul- 
lock's blood  is  used.  When  this  or  the 
white  of  eggs  is  put  into  a  warm  fluid,  its 
A.  is  coacuutedt  ai^  entang^  the  impu- 
rities, and,  as  the  scum  rises,  it  is  removed. 


A.  acts  in  the  same  way,  also,  in  clariiyhi|i; 
spirituous  fluids.  When,  for  instance,  thi^ 
white  of  an  egg  is  added  to  wine,  or  t» 
any  cordial,  flie  alcohol  coagulates  it,  and 
the  coagulum  entangles  the  impurities, 
and  carries  them  to  the  bottom.  Both 
ffekdn  and  A.  exiA  in  flesh,  and,  as  the 
former  is  soluble  in  warm  water,  hence 
the  difierence  in  the  nutritious  quality  of 
butcher's  meat,  according  to  the  mode  of 
cooking  it;  when,  for  instance,  meat  is 
boiled,  the  greater  jMUt  of  the  gelatin  is 
extracted,  and  retained  by  the  soup ; 
when^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  roasted,  the 
gelatinous  matter  is  not  removed ;  so  that 
roasted  meat  contains  both  gelatin  and  A., 
and  should,  therefore,  be  more  nutritious 
than  the  other.  By  the  analysis  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  ^rts  of  A.  are 
fonned  of  52,883  cariion,  23,872  oxygen, 
7,540  hydrogen,  15,705  nitrogen.  The 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  in  high  ac- 
tivity coagukites  A.  Orfila  has  found  the 
white  of  eggs  to  be  the  best  antidote  to 
the  poisonous  effects  of  corromve  subli- 
mate on  the  human  stomach.  (See  Egg.\ 
Albuquerque,  Alfonso  de,  viceroy  or 
India,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  the  Porhi- 
guese  Mar8j  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  1452,  of 
a  frimily  that  derived  its  origin  fix)m  kings. 
A  heroic  and  enterprinng  spirit  at  that 
time  distinguished  his  nation.  They  had 
become  acquainted  with,  and  had  sub> 
jected  to  their  power,  a  large  part  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  began  to 
extend  their  sway  over  the  seas  and  na- 
tions of  India.  A.  was  appointed  viceroy 
of  their  acquisitions  in  this  quarter,  and 
arrived,  Sept.  26,  1503,  with  a  fleet  and 
some  troops,  on  the  coast  6f  Malabar; 
took  possession  of  €roa,  which  he  made 
the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  power  and 
commerce  in  Asia;  subdued  the  whole 
of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Sunda  islands, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In  1507, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
gulf.  When  the  king  of  Persia  demanded 
the  tribute  which  tlie  princes  of  this  island 
liad  formerly  paid  him,  A.  laid  before  the 
ambassadors  a  bullet  and  a  sword,  saying, 
**  This  is  the  coin  in  which  Portugal  pays 
her  tribute.'*  He  made  the  Portuguese 
name  highly  respected  by  all  the  nations 
and  princes  of  India,  and  several,  as  the 
kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  courted  his 
fiiendship  and  protection.  All  his  enter- 
prites  were  extraordinary.  His  discipline 
was  strict ;  he  was  active,  cautious,  wise, 
humane  and  just ;  respected  and  feared 
by  his  neighbors,  beloved  l^'  his  inferiors. 
His  viitues  made  such  an  impreasion  on 
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the  IndittiiB,  that  they,  for  a  long  time 
afler  his  death,  made  pilgrimages  to  hia 
winh^  and  beecwght  him  to  protect  them 
against  the  tyranny  of  hia  sucoeason. 
Notwithstanding  hia  mat  merits,  he  did 
sot  escape  the  eny^  of  the  courden,  and 
the  aumcions  of  king  Emanuel,  who  sent 
Lopez  Soaiez,  the  personal  enemy  of  A^ 
to  till  his  place.  The  ingratitude  of  his 
aovereisn  severely  afflict^  him,  and  he 
died,  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, at  Goa,  in  1515,  having  reoom- 
mended  his  only  son  to  the  king's  tfvor, 
in  a  letter  written  a  short  time  l^fore  his 
death.  Emanuel  honored  his  memoiy 
by  a  long  repentance,  and  raised  his  son 
to  the  fdghest  dignities  of  the  kingdom. 

ALBuwruM;  the  soft,  white  suoetance 
which,  intrees,  is  found  between  the  liber, 
or  inner  Jfezk,  and  the  wood,  and,  in  pro- 
gress of  time  acquiring  solidity,  becomes 
itself  the  wood.  A  new  la^^er  of  wood, 
or  rather  of  A„  is  added  annually  to  the 
tree  in  every  pert,  just  under  the  baric. 

AI.CXUS,  Jpe  of  the  greatest  Grecian 
lyric  poets,  w^  bom  at.Mitylene,  in  Les- 
boe,  and  ilouivhed  thdie  at  the  close  of 
the  7th  and  thiheginmng  of  the  6th  centu- 
ries K  C.  SoAiewhat  older  than  Si^pho, 
he  paid  homage  to  the  charms  of  his  re- 
nowned countrywoman^'^but,  as  it  seems, 
unsucceasftdly.  Beipg  of  a  fieiy  temper- 
ament, he  sought  at  Sie  same  time  the 
laurel  of  war  and  of  the  muses.  -  His 
misfbrtune  in  loong  his  shield,  in  4^?ar 
between  Mitylene  and  Athens,  has  been 
ftlsely  attributed  to  co^wardice.  He  en- 
giged  in  the  civil  war  which  convulsed  his 
eountry  at  the  time  of  the^xpulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  and  used  both  the  lyre  and 
the  swmd  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  the 
beginning,  he  took  part  with  Pittacus; 
subsequently  against  him,  when  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  liis  own  hands, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  petty  mants, 
in  order  to  unite  and  quiet  the  divided 
people.  A.,  expelled  from  Mitylene  by 
the  change  of  circumstances,  wandered 
about  for  a  lonff  time,  and  at  last  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pittacus,  in  an  attempt  to 
force  his  way  into  his  native  city,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  exiles.  The  latter  nutf- 
aanimously  restored  him  to  liberty.  His 
songs  breathe  the  same  spirit  with  his 
life.  A  strong,  manly  enthusiasm  for 
fieedom  and  justice  pervades  even  those 
in  which  he  sings  the  pleasures  of  love 
and  wine.  But  the  sublimity  of  his  nature 
shines  brightest  when  he  praises  valor, 
chastises  tyrants,  describes  the  bkssinxB 
of  liberty  and  the  misery  of  exile.  His 
lyric  muse  was  versed  m  all  the  forms 


and  8u%]|ael8  of  poetry,  and  antiooity  at- 
tributes to  him  hjrmna,  odea  and  songs. 
A  few  fragments  only  are  left  of  all  of 
them,  and  a  distant  echo  of  his  poetry 
reachea  ns  in  aome  odes  of  Horace.  He 
vniote  in.  the  Mohc  dialect,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  the  metre  that  bears  his  lumie, 
one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  melodious 
of  all  the  lyric  meires.  Horace  has  em- 
ployed it  in  many  of  his  odes.  German 
poets,  too,  have  imitated  it,  as  Klopatock. 
Jani  has  collected  the  fiagments  of  his 
works.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  Analeeta 
of  Brunck,  and  in  the  Anihologia  of  Jacobs. 
There  were  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name,  but  of  less  reputation. 

Alcala  de  Hsnarbz  ;  a  beautiftil  and 
extensive  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
seated  upon  the  river  Henarez,  11  milea 
3.  W.  of  Guadalaxara,  and  15  £.  N.  £. 
of  Madrid.  The  ancient  name  was  Com- 
fhthOHj  when  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
nere  was  printed  the  celebrated  BibUa 
C&n^uteniia,  or  Comj^tensian  Polygloti 
at  an  expense  of  250,000  ducats  to  cardi- 
nal Ximenes.  It  was  the  first  polyglot 
Bible  ever  printed.  600  copies  were 
struck  ofl^  three  on  vellum.  One  of  these 
three  was  deposited  in  the  royal  library 
at  Madrid,  a  second  in  the  royal  library 
at  Turin ;  a  third,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  cardinal  himself^  after  pass^ 
ing  throuffh  various  hands,  w9b  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  signor  Pinelli's  library,  in 
1739,  for  the  late  count  McCarthy,  of 
Toulouse,  for  £48a  On  the  sale  of  his 
library,  at  Paris,  1817,  it  was  sold  for  over 
£676  sterling. 

AxcALns  (;^Nmtf&),  or  Alcaide  (Par- 
lugwse) ;  the  name  of  a  magistrate  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  towns,  to  whom 
die  administration  of  justice  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  police  is  committed.  His 
office  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  name  and  the  ofiice 
are  of  Moorish  origin. 
Alcali.  (See  JSkali,) 
AxcAMENEs.  (See  Sadpture,) 
AitCANTARA ;  an  ancient  town  and  fron- 
tier fortress  in  the  Spanish  province  Es- 
tremadura,  with  3000  inhabitants,  built  by 
the  Moors,  on  the  T^s,  over  which  is 
a  splendid  bridge,  erected  bv  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  three  ancient  Spanish  ordem 
of  knighthood,  which  derives  its  origin 
ftom  the  brethren  of  St  Julian  del  Parens 
(of  the  pear-tree),  in  the  12th  century,  and 
fought  bravely  against  the  Moors,  receiv- 
ed, m  1207,  from  the  order  of  Calatrava, 
the  town  of  Alcantara,  of  which  it  took 
the  name,  and  was  united  with  the  Span- 
ish crown,  after  the  grand  master,  doB 
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Juan  de  Zuiiiga,  had  debverod  up  'die 
town  to  FerdJauaad  the  Catholic^  in  1494. 
The  knightSy'since  1540,  have  been  allow- 
ed to  many.  The  order  waa  veiy  rich. 
The  badae  is  a  gold  and  green  eroas, 
flewrdtlu;  the  coat  of  arma^a  pear-troe, 
with  two  chevrona. 

AlcavaIsA  is  the  name  of  a  tax  or 
excise  imposed  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  upon  sales  of  property,  whether 
movable  or  immovable.  The  rate  of 
this  tax  has  varied,  heretofore,  in  Spain, 
from  14  to  6  per  cent  It  differs  firom  the 
ordinaiy  excise  in  this,  that  an  exciae  is 
moat  generally  intended  to  be  levied  upon 
,  consumption,  so  that  each  one  shall  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  eoods  he  may  con- 
sume ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  founded  upon 
one  of  the  legitimate  principles  of  taxa- 
tion. But  the  alcavala,  being  levied  upon 
all  sales,  is,  in  fact,  a  tax  upon  internal 
commerce;  it  is  a  forfeit  paid  by  the 
vender  for  selling  a  thing  to  be  used  or 
consumed  by  another,  instead  of  using  or 
consuming  it  himself  which  he  mifht  do 
free  of  any  such  tax.  It  is,  accortungly, 
one  of  the  most  une<]ual  and  pNBmicious 
taxes  that  could  possibly  be  levied,  since 
its  amount  is  not  governed  by  the  amount 
of  property  which  the  party  paying  it  is 
worth,  nor  by  the  amount  that  he  con- 
sumes. It  is,  to  all  intent^  and  purposes, 
an  arbitrary  tax,  and  Uharitz  attributes  to 
it  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  manu&ctures. 
The  alcavala  was  introduced  under  Al- 
phonso  XI,  and  was  borrowed  fiom  the 
Arabians.  It  was  imposed  at  firsL  in  1343, 
only  for  a  specified  period.  In  1349,  it  was 
made  perpetual,  and  fixed  at  10  per  cent 

AI.CEA.    (See  Holiyhoek.) 

Alcedo.    (See  Kingfishar,) 

Ajlceste  ;  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  and 
wife  of  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly.  Her 
husband  was  sick,  and,  according  to  an 
oracle,  would  die,  unless  some  one  else 
made  a  vow  to  meet  death  in  his  stead. 
This  was  secredv  done  by  A.  She  be- 
came sick,  and  Admetus  recovered.  After 
her  decease,  Hercules  visited  Admetus, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  hosmtality,  and  promised  his  friend  to 
bring  iNick  his  wifo  from  the  infernal 
regions.  He  made  good  his  word,  com- 
pemn^  Pluto  to  restore  A.  to  her  husband. 
Euripides  has  made  this  stoiy  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy. 

AiiCHEMT  ;  the  art  of  changing,  by 
meadb  of  a  secret  chemical  process,  base 
metals  into  precious.  Probably  the  an- 
cient nations,  in  their  furst  attempts  to 
melt  mebils,  observing  that  the  composi- 
tion of  different  metals  produced  masses 


of  a  color  unlike  either,— for  inetanee,  that 
a  mixture  like  gold  resulted  from  the 
mehing  together  of  copper  and  zinc, — ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  one  metal 
could  be  changed  into  another.  At  an 
early  period,  the  desire  of  gold  and  silver 
grew  strong,  as  luxury  increased,  and 
men  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  these 
rarer  meuSa  from  the  more  common.  At 
the  same  time,  the  love  of  Ufo  led  to  the 
idea  of  finding  a  remedy  asainst  all  dis- 
eases, a  means  of  lessening  the  infirmitiea 
of  ace,  of  renewing  youth,  and  repelling 
death.  The  hope  of  realizing  these  ideas 
prompted  the  enbrts  of  several  men,  who 
taught  their  doctrinea  through  mystical 
images  and  symbols.  To  transmute  met- 
als, they  thought  it  necessary  to  find  a 
substance  which,  containinff  the  original 
principle  of  all  matter,  shoiud  possess  the 
power  of  dissolving  all  into  its  elements. 
This  general  solvent,  or  mautrtaan  tmt- 
varwaUj  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  to 
possess  the  power  of  removing  all  the 
seeds  of  disease  out  of  the  human  body, 
and  renewing  life,  was  called  the  phUoBo- 
fka's  tUmCj  lap%9  phSoaophonmii  and  its 
pretended  possessors  ad^.  The  more 
obscure  the  ideas  which  the  alchemiats 
themselves  had  of  the  iq>pearancee  occur- 
ring in  their  experiments,  the  more  they 
endeavored  to  express  themselves  in  sym- 
bolical language.  Afterwards,  they  re- 
tained this  phraseology,  to  conceal  their 
secrets  from  the  uninitiated.  In  Egypt, 
in  the  earliest  times,  Hermes,  the  son  of 
Anubis,  was  ranked  amonff  the  heroes, 
and  many  books  of  chemicaJ,  magical  and 
alchemical  learning  are  said  to  have  been 
left  by  him.  These,  hoT^ver,  are  of  a 
later  date.  (See  Herme$  THniuapwtia.) 
For  this  reason,  chemistry  and  afohemy 
received  the  name  of  the  Hermetic  art. 
It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  B^yptiana 
possessed  particular  chemical  and  metal- 
luigical  knowledge,  although  the  origin 
of  alchemy  cannot,  with  certainty,  be 
attributed  to  them.  Several  Grecians 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Egvptians,  and  initiated  in  the.ir 
chemical  knowledge.  The  fondness  for 
magic,  and  for  alchemy  more  particu- 
lariy,  spread  afterwards  among  the  Ro- 
mans also.  When  true  science  was  per- 
secuted under  the  Roman  mants,  super- 
stition and  false  philosophy  nourished  the 
more.  The  prodiffality  of  the  Romans 
excited  the  desire  for  gold,  and  led  them 
to  pursue  the  art  which  promised  it  in- 
stantaneously and  abundantly.  Caligula 
made  experiments  .with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing gold  fit>m  oipiment    On  the  odier 
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hazid,  Dioclfitian  ordered  all  books  to  be 
burned  that  taught  to  manu&cture  sold 
and  ailver  by  dchemy.  At  that  time, 
many  books  on  alchemv  were  written, 
and  filsely  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
renowned  men  ,  of  antiquity.  Thus  a 
number  of  writings  were  ascribed  to 
Demociitus^  and  more  to  Heimes,  which 
were  written  by  Egyptian  monks  and 
hermits,  and  which,  as  the  FcAvia  Sma- 
ragdma^  taught,  in  allegories,  with  mys- 
ti<^  and  symbolical  fi^^ues,  the  wav  to 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  At  a 
later  period,  chemistry  and  alchemy  were 
cultivated  among  the  Arabians.  In  the 
8th  century,  the  first  chemist,  commonly 
called  Ge&Tj  flourished  amone  them,  in 
whose  works  rules  are  given  mr  prepar- 
ing (quicksilver  and  omer  metals.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  monks  devoted  them- 
selves to  alchemy,  although  they  were 
afterwards  prohibited  fix>m  studying  it  by 
die  popes.  0ut  there  was  one,  even  amonff 
these^  John  XXII,  who  was  fond  of 
alchemy.  Raymond  LuUy,  or  Lullius,  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  alchemists  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  story  is  vM 
of  him,  that,  during  his  stay  in  Lcmdon. 
he  changed  for  king  Edward  I  a  mass  or 
50,000  pounds  of  quicksilver  into  gold,  of 
which  the  first  rose-nobles  were  coined. 
The  study  of  alchemy  was  pn^bited  at 
Vttiiee  in  1488.  Paracdsus,  who  was 
highly  celebrated  about  1525,  belongs  to 
the  renowned  alchemists,  as  do  Iu>ger 
Bacon,  Besilius,  Valentinus  and  many 
odiersL.  When,  however,  more  rational 
principles  of  chemistry  and  philosophy 
began  to  be  difiused,  and'to  shed  light  on 
chemical  phenomena,  the  rage  for  alche- 
my grBdiudly  decreased,  though  many 
persons,  including  some  nobles,  still  re- 
mained devoted  to  it.  Alchemy  has,  how- 
ever, afifbrded  some  service  to  chemtstiy, 
and  even  medicine.  Chemistry  was  fiist 
carefully  studied  by  the  alchemists,  to 
whose  labor  and  patience  we  are  indebted 
ftr  several  usefiil  discoveries ;  e.  f.  va- 
rious preparations  of  quicksilver,  nuneral 
kermes,  of  porcelain,  &c. — ^Nothing  can 
be  asserted  with  cemdnty  about  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals.  Modem  chemistry, 
indeed,  places  metals  in  the  class  of 
elonents,  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
changing  an  inferior  metal  into  gold. 
Moawf  the  accounts  of  siich^ransmuta- 
tio^mest  on  fraud  or  deluaon,  although 
some  of  them  are  accompanied  with  eif- 
ciimstances  inoid  testimcmy  which  render 
tltem  probable.  Hj  means  of  the  galvanic 
bsttery,  even  the  alkalies  have  been  dis- 
eoreiid  to  have  a  metallic  baso.    The 
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poeabifity  of  obtaining  metal  fi:om  other 
substances  which  contain  the  ingredients 
composing  it,  and  of  changing  one  meti^ 
into  anothei^  or  rather  of  refinmg  it,  must, 
therefore,  be  left  undecided.  Nor  are  all 
alchemists  to  be  considered  impostors. 
Many  have  labored,  under  the  conviction 
of  the  poesibilinr  of  obtaining  their  object, 
with  indefiitigable  patience  and  purity  of 
heart  (which  is  earnestly  recommended 
by  sound  alchemists  as  the  principal 
requisite  fi»r  the  success  of  their  labors). 
Ikaigninff  men  have  often  used  alchemy 
as  a  mask  for  their  covetousness^  and  as 
a  means  of  defirauding  silly  people  of/ 
their  money.  Many  persons,  even  in  ova 
days,  destitute  of  sound  chemkal  knowl^ 
edse,  have  been  led  by  old  books  on 
alchemy,  which  they  did  not  understand, 
into  long,  expensive  and  firuidees  labors. 
Hitherto  chemistry  has  not  succeeded  'm 
unfolding  the  principles  by  which  metals 
are  ft>mied,  the  laws  of  their  production, 
their  growdi  and  refinement,  and  in  aid- 
ing or  imitating  this  process  of  nature ; 
consequently  the  labor  of  the  akhemistai 
m  search  of  the  phikMsopher^  stone,  is 
but  a  gro|»ng  in  the  dark. 

Ai.ciBiAi>B8.  Tills  flunoos  Greek,  son 
of  Clinias  and  Dinomache,  was  bom  at 
Athens^  in  the  82d  Olympiad,  about  450 
B.  C.  He  lost  his  fiither  m  the  battle  of 
Cheronea,  and  was  afterwaids  educated 
in  the  house  of  Pericles,  his  grandfiufaer 
by  his  mother's  side.  Pericles  was  too 
much  engaged  in  afbirs  of  state  to  bestow 
that  care  upon  him,  which  the  impetuosi^ 
of  his  disposition  required.  In  ms  child- 
hood, A.  showed  the  germ  of  his  future 
character.  One  day,  when  he  was  play- 
ing at  dice  with  some  companions  in  the 
street,  a  wagon  canie  up;  he  requested 
the  driver  to  pftop,  and,  the  latter  refusings 
A.  threw  himself  before  the  wbee^  ex- 
claiming, "  Drive  ;6n,  if  thou  dfifest"  He 
excelled  alike  ip  mental  and  bodily  ex^- 
cises.  His  be^ty  and  birth,  and  the  hL^ 
station  of  Pepcles,  procured  him  a  muip-' 
tude  of  fiiends  and  admirers,  and  his  rep- 
utation was  affected  by  the  dissipation  m 
which  he  became  invcMved..  He  was  for- 
tunate in  acquiring  the  fiiendahip  of  9oc- 
sates,  who  endeavored  to  lead  Moi  to 
virtue,  and  undoubtedly  obtained  a  great 
ascendency  over  him,  so  that  A.  pflen 
quitted  his  gay  associates  for  the  coiQpany 
of  the  pfaiioeopher.  He  bore  arms,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  expedition  against 
Potideea,  and  was  wounded.  Socrates 
who  fought  at  his  ode,  defended  him,  and 
led  him  out  of  danger.  In  the  bottle  of 
Pelium,  he  was  among  the  cav^Ary  who 
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ivere  Tietoriond,  Imt,  tbe  irifimtry  being 
beaten,  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  na  ^ell  as 
therost.  HeoTertookSoerateSpWhoMras 
retreating  on  ibot,  accompanied  bim,  and 
protectea  him.  As  long  as  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon  lived,  A.  was  principally 
distinguished  ibr  luxury  and  prodigality, 
and  did  not  mingle  in  the  aflans  of  state. 
On  the  death  of  Cleon,  4^2  B.  C,  Niclas 
succeeded  in  making  a  peace  for  50  yeats 
between  the  Atiienians  and  Lacedeemo- 
nians.  A.,  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
Nicias,  and  ofiehded  because  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  not  applied 
to  him,  fomented  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  nations  into  an  occasion 
for  breaking  the  peace.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians sent  ambassadors  to  Athens;  A. 
received  them  with  apparent  good  will, 
and  advised  them  to  conceal  their  cre- 
dentials, lest  the  Athenians  should  pre- 
scribe conditions  to  them.  Theysuflered 
themselves  to  be  duped,  and,  when  called 
into  the  assembly,  declared  that  they  were 
widiout  credentials.  A.  rose  immedi- 
ately, accused  them  of  ill  &ith,  and  indu- 
ced the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Aigives.  A  breach  with  the 
Lacednmonians  was  the  consequence. 
A.  conomanded  several  times  the  Atheni- 
an fleets,  which  devastated  the  Pelopon- 
jDfiBus;  but  even  then  he  did  not  retrain 
from  luxury  and  dissipation,  to  which  he 

Sve  himself  up  entirely  after  his  return. 
1  one  occasion,  after  leaving  a  noctur- 
nal revel,  in  the  company  of  some  fnends, 
he  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  give  the 
rich  Hipponicus  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bo 
he  did.  This  act  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  city,  but  A.  went  to  the  mjured  party, 
threw  pflT  his  garment,  and  called  upon 
him  to  reveiige  himself  by  whipping  him 
with  rods.  This  open  repentance  recon- 
ciled Hipponicus ;  he  not  only  pardoned 
him,  but  gave  him  aftenvards  his  daujBfh- 
ter,  Hipparete,  in  marriage,  ^th  a  portion 
of  10  talents  ($10,500).  A.,  however,  still 
continued  lus  levity  and  prodigality.  His 
extravagance  was  conspicuous  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  he  entered  the 
stadiuni,  not  like  other  rich  men,  with  one 
chariot,  but  with  7  at  a  time,  and  gained 
the  3  fiist  prizes.  He  seems  to  have  been 
victor,  also,  in  the  Pythian  and  Nemaean 
games.  All  this  together  drew  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  many  of  his  foUow-citizens, 
and  he  would  have  ftlleu  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ostracism  (q.  v.),  if  he  had  not,  in  connex- 
ion with  Nicias  and  Phaeax,  who  feared 
a  similar  ikte,  artfully  contrived  to  procure 
the  banishment  of  his  most  fonnidaUe 


enemy.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians, 
at  the  instance  of  A.,  resolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition aguoist  Sicify,  and  elected  him 
commander-in-chief^  together  with  Nicias 
and  Lamachus.  But,  during  the  prepara- 
tiona,  it  happened,  one  night,  that  all  the 
statues  of  Mereuiy  were  broken.  The 
enemies  of  A.  charsed  him  with  the  act, 
but  postpcmed  a  public  accusation  till  ho 
had  set  sail,  when  they  stirred  up  the 
people  against  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  recalled,  in  order  to  be  tried.  A. 
had  been  very  successful  in  Sici^,  when 
he  received  the  order  to  return.  He 
obeyed,  and  embarked,  but,  on  reaching 
Thurium,  disembarked,  and  concealed 
himself  Some  one  asking  him,  ''How 
is  this,  Alcibiades?  have  you  no  confi- 
dence in  your  country?^  he  answered, 
**I  would  not  trust  my  mother,  when  my 
hfo  is  concerned ;  for  she  might,  by  mis- 
take, take  a  black  stone  instenS  of  a  white 
one."  He  was  condemned  to  death  in 
Athens,  and  said,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  ^I  shall  show  the  Athenians  that  I 
am  yet  alive."  He  now  went  to  Argos, 
thence  to  Sparta,  where  he  made  himself 
a  fiivorite,  by  conforming  closely  to  the 
prevailing  strictness  of  manners.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  to  fonn  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
king,  and,  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  a^nst  Sicilv, 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  assist  the  inhab- 
itants of  Chios  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  Athens.  He  went  himself  thither,  and, 
on  his  a^val  in  Asia  Minor,  roused  the 
whole  of  Ionia  to  insurrection  against  the 
Athenians,  and  did  them  considerable  in- 
juiy.  But  Agis  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Spartans  became  jealous  of  him, 
on  account  of  his  success,  and  ordered 
their  commanders  in  Asia  to  cause  him  to 
be  assassinated.  A.  suspected  their  plan, 
and  went  to  Tissapheroes,  a  Persian  sa- 
trap^ who  was  ordered  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Lacedeemonians.  Here  he 
changed  his  manners  once  more,  adopted 
the  luxurious  habits  of  Ana,  and  under- 
stood how  to  make  himself  indispensable 
to  the  satrap.  As  he  could  no  longer 
tmst  the  Lacedssmonians,  he  undertook 
to  serve  his  country,  and  showed  Tissa- 
phernes  that  it  was  against  the  interest  of 
the  Persian  king  to  weaken  the  Athenians 
entirely.  On  the  contraiy,  Sparta  and 
Athens  ought  to  be  preserved  for  their 
mutual  injury.  Tissaphemes  followed  this 
advice,  and  aflbrded  the  Athenians  somo 
relief.  The  latter  had,  at  that  time,  e6n- 
sideraUe  forces  at  Samoa. ..  A.  sent  word 
to  thebr  commanders,  that^  if  the  ficen- 
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tioaaMflB  of  the  people  was  Bupprooood, 
and  tiie  goTenunent  put  into  tfae  hands 
of  the  nobles,  he  would  procure  for  them 
the  friendship  of  TisBapnemes,  and  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  PhoBnidan  and 
Lacedaemonian  fleets.  This  demand  was 
gnmtied,  and  Pisander  sent  to  Athens ;  by 
whose  means  the  government  of  the  city 
was  pat  into  the  hands  of  a  council  con- 
flifldiig  of  400  persons.  As,  however,  the 
council  showed  no  intention  to  recall  A., 
the  army  of  Samos  chose  him  their  com- 
mander, and  exhorted  him  to  go  directly 
to  Athens^  and  overthrow  the  power  of 
^Mb  tyrants.  He  wished,  however,  not  to 
retnm  to  his  country  before  he  had  done 
it  some  services,  and  therefore  attacked 
and  totally  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. When  he  returned  to  Tis- 
gapbemee,  the  latter,  in  order  not  to  appear 
a  participator  in  the  act,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  in  Sardis.  But  A.  found  means 
to  escffiie ;  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Atncauan  armv ;  conquered  th^  Lace- 
dasmonians  and  Persians^  at  Cyzicus,  by 
sea  and  land;  took  Oyzicus,  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium ;  restored  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  to  the  Athenians,  and  returned 
to  his  country,  whither  he  had  been  re- 
called, on  the  motion  of  Critias.  He  was 
received  v^th  genera]  enthusiasm ;  for  the 
Athenians  considered  his  exile  the  cause 
of  aU  their  misfortunea  But  this  triumph 
was  of  short  duration.  He  was  sent  with 
100  ships  to  Ana ;  but,  not  being  supplied 
with  money  to  pay  his  soldiers,  he  saw 
himself  under  tne  necessity  of  seeking 
help  in  Caria,  and  committed  the  com- 
mand to  Antiochus,  who  vras  drewn  into 
a  snare  by  L}rsander,  and  lost  his  lifo, 
and  a  part  of  ms  ships.  The  enemies  of 
A.  im{Moved  this  opportunity  to  accuse 
him,  and  procure  his  removal  firom  office. 
A  went  to  Pactyie  in  Thrace,  collected 
troops,  and  vraged  war  against  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  obtained  considerable  booty, 
and  secured  the  quiet  of  the  nei^boring 
Greek  cities.  The  Athenian  fleet  vnis,  at 
that  time,  lying  at  .£gos  Potamos.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  generals  the  danger 
which  threatened  them,  advised  them  to 

g>  to  Sestos,  and  offered  his  assistance  to 
rce  the  Lacedemonian  ceneral,  Lysan- 
der,  either  to  fight,  or  to  miike  peace.  But 
tfaey  did  not  listen  to  him,  and  socm  after 
were  totally  defeated.  A.,  fearing  the 
power  of  the  Lacednmonians^  betook 
himeelf  to  Bithynia,  and  was  about  to  jko 
10  Artazerxee  to  procure  his  assistance  for 
his  oountiy.  In  the  meantime,  the  90 
tyrants,  whom  Lysander,  after  the  capture 
of  Athens,  had  set  up  there,  requested  the 


latter  to  cause  A.  to  be  assassinated.  But 
Lysander  declined,  until  he  received  an 
order  to  the  same  eflect  from  his  own  govr 
emment  He  then  charged  Phamabazes 
with  the  execution  of  it  A.  was  at  that 
time  with  Tlmandra,  his  mistress,  in  a 
castle  in  Pbrygia.  The  assistants  of 
Phamabazes  set  fire  to  his  house,  and 
killed  him  with  their  arrows,  when  he  had 
already  escaped  the  conflagration.  Ti- 
mandra  buried  the  body  wim  due  honor. 
Thus  A.  ended  his  life,  404  B.  C,  about 
45  years  old.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  distinguished  qualities,  a  rare  talent 
to  captivate  and  rule  men,  and  uncommon 
eloquence,  although  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce r,  and  stuttered ;  but  he  had  no 
fixed  principles,  and  was  governed  only  by 
external  circumstances.  He  was  without 
that  elevation  of  soul,  which  steadily  pur- 
sues the  path  of  virtue ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  possessed  that  boldness  which  arises 
fix>m  consciousness  of  superiority,  and 
which  shrinks  fix>m  no  difficulty,  because 
always  confident  of  success.  Plutarch 
and  Cornelius  Nepoe,  among  the  ancients, 
have  wiitten  his  life. 

Alcides  ;  a  surname  of  Hercules,  usual- 
W  derived  firom  the  name  of  his  |prand- 
rather,  AiciBUS,  the  fether  of  Amphitryon. 

Ai.cmou8 ;  said  to  have  been  &  king  oi* 
the  Phseacians,  in  the  island  now  called 
Corfu.  His  gardens  have  immortalized 
his  memoiy.  The  passages  in  which 
Homer  describes  his  ho^itality  toward 
Ulysses,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  the  lat- 
ter to  reach  his  home,  are  most  beautifiiL 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Neptune. 

Ai<ci]^HR02v ;  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Grecian  epistolary  writers.  Notfaing 
is  known  of  his  life,  and  even  his  age  is 
uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  he  belongs 
to  the  second  century  after  Christ.  We 
have  116  fictitious  letters  by  him ;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  seems  to  be,  to  represent 
the  maimers,  thoughts  and  feehngs  of 
certain  strongly-marked  classes  in  the 
fiee  communication  of  epistolary  inter- 
course. These  letters  are  distinguished 
by  purity,  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
language  and  style.  Principal  editioiis, 
Geneva,  1606 ;  IJeipsic,  1715,  and  one  in 
1798,  at  the  same  place,  by  T.  A.  Wag- 
ner. 

Alcmjbon  ;  the  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Edl^yle  (q*  v.)  of  Argos ;  chosen  chief  of 
the  seven  Epigoni,  in  which  cimacity  he 
took  and  destroyed  Thebes.  His  father, 
goinff  to  war,  charged  A.  to  put  to  death 
Erip&yle,  who  had  betrayed  hmi.  He  did 
so,  and  was  pursued  by  the  ftnies.  An 
oracle  infimned  him,  that,  to  escape  their 
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vengeanoe,  he  must  reside  in  aland  which 
was  not  in  eziatence  when  he  was  cursed 
by  his  mother.  He  at  last  found  rest,  for 
a  sAiort  time,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Achelous,  whei9  he  mairied  CallirrhoC, 
the  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  river, 
after  rspudiatinff  his  former  wife,  Arsinoe. 
But  he  did  not  T<me  enjoy  peace.  At  the 
request  of  his  wife,  he  attempted  to  re- 
cover the  fatal  necklace  of  Hermione 
from  his  former  fother-in-Iaw,  the  priest 
Phlefleus,  who  caused  him  to  be  mur- 
dered by  his  sons. 

Ai«cKAN ;  a  Grecian  poet,  son  of  a  Spar- 
tan slave,  bom  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  about 
670  years  B.  C.  He  seems  to  have  lived, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Sparta,  where  he  ob« 
tained  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  sang 
hymns,  peans  and  other  lyrical  poems,  in 
the  Done  dialect,  and  gave  their  polished 
form  to  these  higher  kinds  of^  poetry. 
Hie  remaining  woiks  were  collected  by 
P.  Th.  Wdcker  (Giessen,  1815,  4to). 

AifCHENA ;  the  daughter  of  Electryon, 
and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  loved 
her,  and  deceived  her  l^  assuming  the 
form  of  her  husband.  From  this  con- 
nexion, which  continued  for  3  nights, 
sprang  Hercules. 

Alcohol;  the  purely  spirituous  part 
of  all  liquors  that  have  undergone  the 
vinous  fonnentation,  and  derived  from 
none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it. 
As  a  chemical  asent,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  involving  in  its  various  com- 
binations all  the  grand  principles  of  chem- 
istry.— It  has  been  found  that  spirit  of 
wine,  of  sp.  gr.  ,867,  when  enclosed  in  a 
bladder,  and  exposed  for  some  time  in  the 
air,  is  converted  into  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
,817,  the  water  only  escaping  through 
the  coats  of  the  bladder. — ^Alcohol,  (h>- 
tained  by  slow  and  careful  distillation,  is 
a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
sraeU,  and  a  strong,  pungent  flavor.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  wim  its  purity,  the 
purest  obtained  by  rectification  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  being  ,791 ;  as  it  usually 
occurs,  it  is  ,820  at  60^.  If  rendered  as 
pure  as  possible  by  simple  distillation,  it 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  of  a  lower  spe- 
cific gravity  than  ,825  at  60°.— Mr.  Hut- 
ton  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  fineezing 
alcohol,  but  the  &ct  is  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful, as  the  means  by  whidi  he  efifected  its 
conflelation  were  never  disclosed.  Mr. 
Walker  exposed  it  to  a  temperature  of 
— 9P,  but  no  congelation  took  place ;  it 
has,  therefore,  been  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  thennometers.  Even  when 
diluted  with  an  equal  weif^t  of  water,  it 
lequires  a  cold  of^  6^  below  0  to  congeal 


it  When  of  a  specific  gravity  of  ,825,  it 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  176°,  the  bar- 
ometrical pleasure  being  90  inches.  In 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  it  boils  at 
corajnon  temperatures.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  compared  with 
atmospheric  air,  is  4,613. — ^Alcohol  may 
be  mixed  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is 
greater  than  the  mean  of  the  two  liquids, 
m  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  bulk 
that  occurs  on  mixture. — ^The  strength 
of  such  spirituous  liquors  as  consist  of 
little  else  than  water  and  alcohol,  is  of 
course  ascertained  by  their  specific  gmri- 
ty ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duties 
upon  them,  this  is  ascertained  by  the  hy- 
drometer. But  the  only  correct  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids, 
is  b^  weighing  them  in  a  delicate  balance 
agauist  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water, 
01  a  similar  temperature. — ^Alcohol  is  ex- 
tremelv  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a 
pale-blue  flame,  scarcely  visible  in  bright 
day-Ught  It  occasions  no  fuliginous  de- 
position upon  substances  held  over  it,  and 
the  products  of  its  combustion  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  the  weight  of  the  water 
considerably  exceeding  mat  of  the  alco- 
hol consumed.  According  to  Saussure, 
jun.  100  parts  of  alcohol  afford,  when 
burned,  136  parts  of  water.  The  steady 
and  uniform  heat,  which  it  gives  during 
combustion,  makes  it  a  valuable  materisu 
for  lamps. — ^The  action  between  alcohol 
and  some  of  the  metals,  particularly  pla- 
tinum, is  remariuible.  When  a  small 
piece  of  thin  platinum  leaf,  suspended  by 
a  wire,  is  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
then  quickly  put  into  a  glass,  in  which 
tliere  is  a  little  alcohol,  so  that  it  shall  re- 
main just  over  the  surface,  and  of  course 
in  the  vapor  arising  from  the  alcohol,  it 
continues  red-hot,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
fluid  in  the  jar ;  which  is  owing  to  the  va- 
por imdergoing  a  sort  of  combustion,  and 
generating  heat  sufiicient  to  keep  the 
metal  in  that  state.  This  action  afifords 
the  means  of  making  a  lamp  without 
flame. — ^There  are  some  substances  which 
communicate  color  to  the  flame  of  alco- 
hol ;  from  boracic  acid,  it  acquires  a  green- 
ish-yellow tint ;  nitre  and  the  soluble  salts 
of  baryta  cause  it  to  bum  yeUow,  and 
those  of  strontia  give  it  a  beautiful  rose 
color ;  cupreous  ^ts  impart  a  fine  green 
tinge. — ^Alcohol  dissolves  pure  sckla  and 
potassa,  but  it  does  not  act  upon  their 
carbonates;  consequendy,  if  the  latter  be 
mixed  "vrnth  alcohol  containing  water,  the 
liquor  separates  into  two  portions,  the  up- 
per being  alcohol  deprived,  to  a  consider- 
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•bte  extent,  of  water,  and  tbe  lower  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  carbonate.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potassa  was 
known  in  old  pharmacy  under  the  name 
of  Vwti  HehumCs  fmcfure  of  tartar.  It 
is  uaed  for  purifying  potassa. — ^AlcohoI 
disBohres  die  greater  number  of  the  acids. 
It  absorbs  many  caseous  bodies.  It  dis- 
solves the  vegetalue  adds,  the  yolatile  oils, 
the  reons,  tan  and  extractive  matter,  and 
many  of  the  soaps ;  the  greater  number 
of  tlie  fixed  oils  are  taken  up  by  it  in  small 
quantities  only,  but  some  are  dissolved 
largely. — ^The  composition  of  alcohol  was 
investimted  by  Saussure  and  Gay-Lus- 
sac  The  result  was,  that  lOO  parts  of 
pure  akohol  consist  of 

Hydrogen 13,70) 

Carbon 51,98  V  100,00. 

Oxygen 34,32) 

These  numbers  approach  to  3  propor- 
tionals of  hydrogen,  =3;  2  of  carbon, 
=  12 ;  and  1  of  oxygen,  =  8.    Or  it  may 
be  regarded  as  composed  of  1  voL  carbu- 
reted hydrogen,  and  1  vol.  of  the  vapor 
of  water ;  the  2  volumes  beinc  condensed 
into  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  3ie  vapor  of 
alcohol,  compered  with  common  air,  will 
be  1,589,  or,  nf^cordhig  to  Gay-Lussac, 
1,61SL    When  aIrx)hol  is  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation with  certain  acids,  a   peculiar 
compound  is  formed,  called  ether  (q.  v.), 
tbe  di^rent  ethers  being  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  acids  employed  in  their 
preparation. 
Alcoran.    (See  Koran,) 
AiAJUDiA.    (See  Godoy.) 
Alcuinus,  or   Albinus,  Flaccus;  an 
Engfishnian,  renowned,  in   his  age,  for 
learning;  the  confidant, instructer and  ad- 
viser of  Charlemagne.    He  was  bom  in 
York  (according  to  some,  near  London] 
lo  732,  was  educated  imder  the  care  ot 
the  venerable  Bede  and  bishop  Egbert, 
and    was   made    abbot   of  Canterbury. 
Charlemagne    became  acquainted    with 
him  in  Parma,  on  his  return  fix>m  Rome, 
whence  he  had  brought  the  pallium  for  a 
fnend ;  invited  him,  ui  782,  to  his  court, 
and  made  use  of  his  services  in  his  en- 
deavors to  civilize  his  subjects.    In  the 
royal  academy,  he  was  called  Flaccus 
Awmus.    To  seciue  tlie  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions, Charlemagne  established  at  his 
court  a  school,  called  Palatina,  and  in- 
trusted hixn  with  the  superintendence  of 
several  monasteries,  in  which  A.  exerte<l 
himself  to  difiiise  a  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ences.   Most  of  the  schools  in  France 
were  either  founded  or  improved  by  him ; 
thvts  he  founded  the  school  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  796,  after  the 
vox*.  I.  13 


plan  of  the  school  in  Yoik.  He  himself 
mstnicted  a  large  number  of  scholai^  in 
this  school,  who  afterwards  spread  the 
light  of  learning  through  the  empire  of 
the  Franks.  A.  took  his  leave  of  the  court 
in  801,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  Irat  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  'with  Charles  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  804.  He  left,  besides 
many  theological  writings,  several  ele- 
mentaiy  works  in  the  branches  of  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric  and  philology;  also  poems, 
and  a  large  number  of  letters,  the  style  of 
which,  however,  is  not  pleasing,  and  plain- 
ly betrays  the  uncultivated  character  of 
the  age;  nevertheless,  he  is  acknoi/dedged 
as  the  most  learned  and  pohahed  man  of 
his  time.  He  understood  Latin,  Gieek 
and  Hebrew.  His  works  appeared  in 
Paris,  1617,  fbl.,  and,  in  a  more  complete 
fbrm,  in  Ratisbon,  1777, 2  vols.,  fbl. 

ALnEBARAN,  or  the  butPa  tyty  in  astron. ; 
a  star  of  the  fiist  magnitude  in  the  south- 
ern eye  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 

AtnEooKDE,  St  Philip,  of  Mamix,  lord 
of  mount  St  Aldegonde,  was  bom  in  Brus- 
sels, 1538,  and  studied  in  Geneva.  He 
drew  up,  in  the  beginning  of  Dec.  1565, 
tiie  act  of  compromise  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  signed  by  coimt  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, Henry  of  Brederode  and  himself.  The 
act  was  directed  chiefi^  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  inquisition  into  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  members  promised  to 
assist  each  other  with  their  persons  and 
property.  It  was  rejected,  however,  by 
the  regent  Maivaret  In  1566,  Alva  ar- 
rived. St  A.  fled,  with  the  fiiends  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  Germany,  and 
returned  with  them  as  their  leading  coun- 
sellor. In  1573,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  at  Maesluys,  was  afterwards 
exchanged,  and  conducted  many  diplo- 
matic negotiations  of  the  young  republic 
abroad.  He  defended  Antwerp  a  long 
time,  though  not  successfully.  He  as- 
sisted in  establishing  the  imiversity  of 
Leyden,  and  died  there,  professor  of  the- 
olocy,  in  1598. 

Aldenhoven,  battle  at,  March  1, 1793. 
The  engagement  near  this  town,  situated 
between  Juliers  and  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
opened  the  campaign  of  1793.  The  year 
previous,  the  Austnans  had  been  obliged, 
after  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  to  evacuate 
Belgium^  and  retire  beJund  the  Roer. 
Dumounez,  at  tlie  b^inning  of  the  year 
1793,  threatened  HoUand  with  an  inva- 
sion. To  prevent  this,  and  to  rsise  tiie 
siege  of  Maestricht,  the  prince  of  Cobuiv 
dr^  together  his  army,  consisting  of 
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40,000  men,  behind  the  Roer,  and  forded 
this  river,  March  1«  in  2  columns,  at  Duren 
and  Juliers.  In  uie  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  French  lost  aim>ut  6000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  4000  prisoners. 
On  the  following  day,  Aix  la  Chapelle 
and  Lieffe  were  occupied,  the  siege  of 
Maestricht  raised,  and  the  French  active- 
ly  pursued.  At  Neerwinden  the  Frendi 
halted,  and  received  a  reinforcement,  con- 
sistinff  of  the  corps  destined  to  invade  Hol- 
land, but  were  beaten  here,  March  18,  a 
second  time. 

Ai<DEiu  The  alder  or  owler  (hehda 
dnus)  is  a  tree  which  srows  in  wet  situ- 
ations, and  is  distinffuimed  by  its  flower- 
stalks  being  branched,  its  leaves  being 
roundish,  waved,  serrated  and  downy  at 
the  foranchingof  the  veins  beneath.  It  is 
common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  xhe 
United  States  of  America.  There  are  few 
means  of  better  employing  swampy  and 
morassy  grounds,  than  bv  planting  them 
with  alders ;  for,  although  the  growth  of 
these  trees  is  not  rapid,  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  ^plicable  are  such  as  amply  to 
compensate  for  the  slowness  with  which 
they  come  to  perfection.  The  wood  of 
the  alder,  which  is  in  creat  demand  fi>r 
machinery,  is  fi:equently  wrought  into 
cogs  for  xnill-wheels,  as  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  work  which  are 
to  be  kept  constantiy  in  water.  It  is  con- 
soquendy  used  for  pumps,  sluices,  pipes, 
drains  and  conduits  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings 
idtuated  in  swamps.  For  these  purposes, 
it  has  been  much  cultivated  in  Fkuiders 
and  Holland.  It  is  commonly  used  for 
bobbins,  women's  shoe-heels,  plough- 
men's clogs,  and  numerous  articles  of 
turnery  ware.  This  wood  also  serves  for 
many  domestic  and  rural  uses,  for  spin- 
nins-virheels,  trouglis,  the  handles  of  tools, 
ladaers,  cartwheels,  &c  The  roots  and 
knots  ftimiah  a  beautifully -veined  wood, 
neariy  of  the  color  of  mahogany,  and  well 
adapted  for  cabinet-work.  The  baric  may 
be  advantageously  used  in  the  operations 
of  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  and  by 
fishermen  for  staining  their  nets.  This  and 
the  young  twigs  are  sometimes  employ- 
ed in  dyeing,  and  yield  difiereiit  shades 
of  yellow  and  red.  The  Laplanders  chew 
the  berk  of  the  alder,  and  dye  their  leather 
garments  red  with  the  saiiva  thus  pro- 
duced. With  the  addition  of  coppenus,  it 
yields  a  black  dye,  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  coloring  cotton.  In  the  High- 
lands of  ScoUand,  we  are  informed  £at 
young  branches  of  the  alder,  cut  down  in 
the  summer,  spread  over  the  fields,  and 


left  duiiaf  the  winter  to  decay,  are  fbnnd 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  manure.  The 
firesh-^athered  leaves,  being  covered  witii 
a  glutinous  moisture,  are  said  to  be  some- 
times strewed  upon  floors  to  destroy  fleaa^ 
which  become  entangled  in  it,  as  birds  are 
with  bird-lime. 

Alderhan  (aldoTy  elder,  and  man); 
among  the  ancient  Saxons,  the  second 
order  of  nobility.  It  was  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  corner,  the  eorla  otjcai  of 
the  Danes  (which  after  the  Danish  times 
superseded  itj,  and  the  senior  and  nu^or 
of^  the  FranKs.  The  aldermen  were  at 
first  governors  of  counties,  and  were  ad- 
mitt^  into  the  unttmagtmoi,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation ;  save  their  consent 
to  tiie  public  statutes ;  kept  order  among 
the  fr^holders  at  the  county  courts;  in 
times  of  war,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  of  their  shires,  and  were 
called  dukeSf  or  herdogenj  (the  Germ.  Aer- 
zog).  They  were  at  first  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  were  afterwards  elected  l^ 
the  fireeholders  of  the  shire ;  at  first  the 
office  was  during  good  behavior,  but  final- 
ly became  hereditary.  Aldermen,  at  pres- 
ent, are  ofiicers  associated  with  the  mayor 
of  a  city,  for  the  administration  of  the 
municipiid  government,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  some  places, 
they  act  as  judges  in  certain  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  In  Ijondon,  there  are 
26  aldermen,  who  preside  over  the  26 
wards  of  the  city,  and  from  whose  num- 
ber the  mayor  is  elected  annually. 

Aldhelm.  (See  Adhdm.) 

Alderhet  ;  an  ishmd  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  d£>out  8  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Though  within  7  miles  of  c^  la 
Hogue,  it  is  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  With  Guernsey,  Jereey  and  Sark, 
it'  forms  the  only  part  of  the  possessions 
of  William  the  Conqueror  that  now  re- 
main under  the  government  of  England. 
A.  is  about  80  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  English  coast,  and  about  18 
fix)m  Guernsey.  The  race  of  A*  ib  n. 
name  eiven  to  the  strait  running  be- 
tween the  coast  of  France  and  this  island. 
The  town  of  this  name,  about  2  miles 
fit)m  the  harbor,  is  but  poorly  built,  and  con- 
tains about  1000  inhabitants.  In  stormy 
weather,  the  whole  coast  is  dangerous*, 
particulariy  from  a  ridge  of  rocks,  caHed 
the  Caskets^  which  form  numerous  eddies 
that  have  often  proved  fatal  to  marinera. 
The  air  is  salubrious,  die  soil  fertile  and 
much  cultivated ;  but  the  custom  of  gav- 
elkind dividing  the  lands  into  small  parts, 
keeps  the  people  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
They  send  grain  to  England.    In  llll). 
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Hflnry,  diike  of  Noimandyy  ikmi  of  hmg 
Henry  I,  with  many  nohlesywas  lost  near 
diiB  island ;  and  in  1744,  the  Victory,  of 
llGcuns,  adminl  sir  John  Balchen,  with 
llOO  marines  and  sailoia,  was  lost  near 
the  coast  of  A. 

Alduib  Editions;  the  name  given 
«>  the  works  which  proceeded  from  the 
presB  of  the  fiimily  of  Aldus  Manutius. 
(See  MeawHus.)  Recommended  bv  their 
intiiDsic  Talue,  as  well  as  by  a  splendid 
exterior^  they  have  gained  the  respect  of 
flcfaolan,  and  the  attention  of  b(K>k-col- 
lectoiB.  Many  of  them  are  the  first 
e£tioDB  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and  stNne  have  not  been  printed  again ; 
as  Rkdans  Gfrcect,  JUexanMr  a^Arodui- 
enm.  The  text  of  the. modem  classical 
anthon  printed  by  them,  as  Petrarca, 
Dante,  Boccaccio  and  others,  was  criti- 
cally revised  fiom  manuscripn.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  their  editions  are  distin- 
nuriied  for  correctness,  though  their 
Greek  classics  are  inferior,  in  this  respect, 
to  their  Latin  and  Italian.  These  edi- 
tions, especially  those  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
the  ftdier,  are  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  printing.  Aldus  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  beautiful  types.  He  had 
nine  kinds  of  Greek  types,  and  no  one 
heSan  him  printed  so  much  and  so  beau- 
tifiilly  in  this  language.  Of  the  Latin 
character  he  procured  14  kinds  of  type. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  antiquoy  with 
which  Bemhui  de  JS^nOj  1495j  4to^i8 
printed;  a  very  beautifUl  character.  The 
Italic  characters,  invented  and  cut  by 
FVancesco  of  Bologna,  and  brought  into 
we  by  Aldus,  who  employed  them  for 
the  collection  of  editions  of  ancient  and 
modem  classics,  in  8vo.  (the  first  of  which, 
Viigil,  appeared  in  1501),  are  less  hand- 
some ;  tney  are  too  stiff  and  angular,  and 
ftuky  in  a  technical  respect,  on  account 
of  the  many  letters  connected  together. 
He  had  even  three  kinds  of  Hebrew  types. 
He  was  no  fiiend  to  ornaments  of  the 
opitals,  roses,  vignettes  and  the  like. 
The  E^ptiantamaMi  PoUfMi^  1499,  fbL, 
is  his  only  woric  furnished  with  orna- 
ments of  that  kind  and  wood-cuts.  His 
pqter  is  invariably  stronff  and  white.  He 
mMduoed  the  custom  of  striking  off  some 
copies  of  an  edition  on  better,  finer  and 
whiter  paper  than  the  rest ;  first,  in  the 
EpMtt  OraaBjl499,  He  also  first  pub- 
fisbed  single  copies  on  lane  paper,  in  the 
edition  ofPhilostrBtus,  1501.  He  printed 
also  the  first  impressions  on  blue  pa[>er, 
banning  vrith  some  copies  of  the  LSbri  de 
RtRuttiea  and  Quinctilian,  both  in  1514. 
His  impressionfl  on  parchment  were  em- 


inently beautifuL  His  ink  is  of  excellent 
Quality.  At  the  same  time,  his  prices  were 
lair.  His  Aristotle,  5  vols.  foL,  cost  only 
11  ducats.  The  press  supk  in  reputation 
under  the  care  of  his  son  Paul,  and  his 
grandson  Aldus.  When  it  was  broken 
up,  in  1597,  afler  a  duration  of  100  years, 
and  after  producing  908  editions,  it  was 
distinguished  in  nothing  from  other 
presses  in  the  country.  The  Aldine  edi- 
tions, especially  those  of  the  fiither,  were 
early  sought  fbr.  The  printers  in  Lvons, 
and  the  (Sunti  in  Florence,  in  1508,  found 
it  advantageous  to  publish  inftrior  and 
spurious  reprints.  In  modem  times,  they 
have  been  nigfaly  prized  by  scientific  col- 
lectors. The  HoriB  h.  Mar,  virg^  of 
1497  (lately  sold  for  100  ducats),  the  Vu*- 
gil  of  1501,  and  the  Rhdores  Qraeiy  not  to 
mention  the  very  rare  editions  between 
1494  and  1497,  are  particularly  scarce  and 
valuable.  The  bookseller  and  bibliogra- 
^er  Renouard,  in  Paris,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  possess  the  most  com- 

£lete  collections.  Of  the  formei^s  excel- 
nt  woik  on  the  press  of  Aldus,  a  sup- 
plementaiy  volume  wpeared  in  1812.  A 
list  of  all  genuine  Aloine  editions  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  the  1st  voL  of  Ebert's 
Biblioffraphical  Lexicon.— ^-See,  also,  An^ 
naUs  de  vhnprvnerie  desMUs,  cu  lEtioire 
desiroia  Mcmuce,  d  de  leun  edSHom;  par 
AnL  Aug.  Remniard ;  second  edit,  Paris, 
1825,  3  yob.  8vo.;  and  Repertarium  Bib- 
liogriq>hic%tmf  in  quo  Ubri  oamet  a&  JtU 
l^jMgraphiea  tnoento  uBtpat  ad  Jhmum 
AGD.  bfpis  expressif  crdtne  Mhabdito 
enumeraniur  vel  adewratius  redudeniur; 
Opera  L.  Ham;  Stuttgard.  The  second 
part  of  the  fiist  voL  of  this  work  has  been 
published  quite  recently. 

AiJ>iin,  Antony,  was  bom  in  1756,  in 
Bologna ;  pursued  there,  and  afterwards 
in  Rome,  tne  study  of  law ;  became  jno- 
fessor  of  law  in  Bologna;  was  sent  to 
Paris  by  his  fellow-citizens,  when  his  na- 
tive town,  in  the  days  of  the  revolution, 
withdrew  from  the  pope's  dominion ;  and 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  council 
of  eUers  who  presided  over  the  Cisalpine 
republic  In  1801,  he  became  a  member 
of^the  eofuuUa  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  fiom 
which  he  was  excluded,  at  the  instance 
of  the  vice-president,  count  MelzL  Na- 
poleon appointed  him,  in  1805,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the 
title  of  count  He  gained,  in  1819,  the 
confidence  of  the  Austrian  government, 
and  now  lives  in  Milan.  He  had  built, 
with  great  expense,  one  of  the  most 
beantinil  palaces  in  the  paric  of  Montmo- 
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rency,near  PariB,  and  adomed  hiHth  the 
finecic  productiozifl  of  Italian  uit  It  was 
injured  so  much  at  the  second  occupation 
of  Paris,  in  1815,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  it,  except  to  sell  it  to  the  hande 
noire,  (q.  v.) 

ALDOBEAifDiNi ;  the  name  of  a  princely 
fiunily  at  Rome,  celebrated  in  the  histoiy 
of  art  on  account  of  an  antique  fifeaco,  in 
their  villa,  representing  a  wedding,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Miobrandine 
tBedding.  It  was  discovered  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VIII,  not  far  from  the  church 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  district 
where,  foimerly,  were  the  gardens  of 
Mfficenas,  and  carried  thence  into  diat 
villa.  Winckelmann  supposed  it  to  be 
the  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  the 
count  Bondy,  that  of  Manl^us  end  Julia. — 
Several  scholars,  also,  of  this  name  have 
distinguished  themselves,  especially  Syl- 
vester A.,  fiunous  for  his  knowled{;e  of 
law,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  both  m  the 
16th  century. 

Aldebd  ;  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Worcester,  1046.  He 
was  the  fbrst  English  bishop  who  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  after  his  return  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  York,  an  elevatioiij  which, 
when  he  appeared  at  Rome,  the  pope  re- 
ftised  to  ratUy,  on  account  of  his  imoranee 
and  simony.  A^'s  solicitations,  however, 
]M«vailed,  and  he  received  the  pallium 
^m  the  pontiff  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  he  crowned  Harold, 
and  afterwards  the  Conqueror,  whose  es- 
teem he  ^oyed,  and  whose  power  he 
made  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
church.  When  he  had  received  some 
indignities  from  a  governor  of  York,  he 
flew  to  London,  and,  vrith  all  the  indigo 
nation  and  haughtiness  of  an  oftendi^ 
prelate,  demanded  vengeance,  and  pro- 
nounced a  curse  on  the  liead  of  William. 
His  wrath  was  vrith  difficulty  pacified  hj 
the  entreaties  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
nobles,  and  the  curse  was  rMalled,  and 
changed  into  a  blessing.  It  is  said  that 
he  died  with  grie^  on  seeing  the  north  of 
England  desolated  by  the  ravages  of 
Harold  and  Canute,  sons  of  Sweyn,  Sept. 
11,  1068. 

AxDUs.    (See  MmuHus,] 

Ale  ;  a  ^rmented  liquor  obtained  from 
an  infusioh  of  malt ;  dlfiering  fixim  beer 
chiefly  in  havins  a  less  proportioD  of 
hops.  (See  Breunng.)  We  first  hear  of 
ale  in  Egypt  The  natives  of  Spain,  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  the  aborigines  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  all  used  an  infiision 
of  barley ;  and  it  was  called  by  the  various 
names  of  adia  and  ceria  In  the  first 


countiT,  tarwUia  in  the  second^  and  etir* 
mi  in  me  two  last ;  all  literally  signifying 
stromtwder.  Tacitus^  Diodorus  Sicuhis 
and  Pliny  spedc  of  this  beverage  as  com-^ 
mon  among  the  nations  just  mentioned. 
Henry's  I&tory  of  England  (8vo.  vc4.  ii. 
p.  961),  Hume's  Hist.  (voL  iL  p.  224),  and 
Finkerton's  Geognq>hy  (vol.  L  p.  65),  give 
the  history  of  this  Uquor  in  England. 
Dr.  Stubbe  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  27)  says  that 
ale  may  be  preserved  fi^im  turning  sour 
on  long  voyages,  by  putting  in  eveiy 
rundlet  of  five  gaUona,  after  teing  placed 
in  a  cask  on  board  the  ship,  not  to  be 
moved  again,  two  new-laid  eggs  whole. 
The  value  of  this  receipt,  however,  has 
been  disputed.  The  duties  on  «le  and 
beer  make  a  coivnderable  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  England.  Tbey  were  firtt 
imposed  in  16^  and  again  during  the 
reign  of  Charies  II. 

Alscto.    (See  Ariet.) 

A-I.EB  $  the  situation  of  the  helm  when 
it  is  pushed  down  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
ship,  m  order  to  put  the  ship  about»  or  to 
lay  her  head  to  the  vrindwazd. 

AiiSOAMBE,  Philip;  an  author  whose 
vrritings  afiToid  a  great  amount  of  inft>r- 
mation  respecfiiig  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  a  Jegui^  bom  at  Brussels,  1502. 
His  BmUoih^que  de$  aukun  JcswUm  was 
published  at  Antwe^  1643;  VUaP^^cm- 
mt  CVvtIm.  iMnteuM  er  iSboKt  Jbti,  l»n0b, 
Rome,  16^;  Hardei  tt  Vidima  Cati^ 
Uai8  Soda.  Jesu,  4ta  Rome,  1658;  Mar- 
te$  Hhutreg  d  geita  tmvm  de  Soeitt^ 
Jeau,  qui  m  Odium  Fidd  ab  HatrdiciB  vd 
tdus  occigi  «ifnt,  fi»L  Rome,  1657.  A. 
dic^  at  Rome,  1652.  He  was  for  some 
time  confessor  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  afterwards  retained  at  Rome  by  the 
general  of  his  order  as  secretanr,  to  pre- 
pare the  Latin  despatches  to  Germany. 
The  BOUMiqwij  his  chief  work,  was 
also  published  in  Latin,  Rome,  1675. 

AjLEXAirm ;  that  is,  off  men,  or  varioug 
9ort8  of  mm;  the  name  of  a  rnilitaiy  con- 
federacy of  several  German  tribes,  which^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  3d  century, 
approached  the  Roman  territory.  Their 
setdements  extended,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rhine,  fipom  lake  Constance,  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube,  to  the  Maine  and  the 
Lahn.  Their  neighbors  on  the  east  were 
the  Suevi,  and,  fiuther  on,  the  Buigun- 
dians.  The  principal  tribes  composing 
the  Alemannic  league  were  the  Teucten, 
Usipetes,  Cbatti  and  Vangiones.  Can- 
cal&  first  Ibught  with  them,  on  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Rhine,  in  211,  but  did  not 
conquer  them;  Severus vras  likewise un- 
suooessfiil.    Maxirain  was  the  first  wfaa 
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coiiquered  aiid  drove  them  beyond  the 
Rhine,  in  236.  After  his  death,  they 
again  invaded  Gaul ;  but  Posthnmius  de- 
feated them,  puimied  them  into  Oerma- 
njy  and  fbrtmed  the  boundary  with  ram- 
parts and  ditclies ;  of  which  the  mounds 
near  Pboring,  on  the  Danube,  the  rampart 
extending  tluough  Hohenlohe  to  Jaxthau- 
sen,  and  the  ditch  with  palisadoea  on  the 
]M»th  aide  of  the  Maine,  are  remnants. 
(See  DemPs  WaU.)  But  the  A.  did  not 
from  their  incursions,  and  were 
>ely  repulsed  by  Lollianus,  the 
'  of  Posthumius,  by  the  emperor 
Pkobus,  in  382,  and  aftei^^ards  by  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  distuifaiances  in  the  empire,  and  untu 
Coostantine  became  its  sole  master,  they 
occupied  the  tract  from  Mentz  to  Stros- 
bwg.  At  last,  Julian  was  aent^  when 
C«nr,toGau],in357.  He  again  repulsed 
the  A-9  <md  forced  their  princes,  of  whom 
there  were  then  eight,  to  sue  for  peace. 
Tiieir  whole  force,  in  the  chief  battle 
acunst  Juliui,  amounted  to  35,000  men. 
When  the  mif^ation  of  the  northern  tribes 
began,  the  .£  were  among  the  hordes 
tliat  ovenan  GauL  They  spread  along 
the  whole  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  and, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  dth  century,  over 
an  Helvetia.  At  last,  Clovis  broke  their 
power  in  496,  subdued  them,  and  de- 
prived them  of  a  larse  portion  of  their 
peaBessions.  Many  of  them  fled  to  The- 
odfHic,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  into  Italy 
aod  the  Alps ;  the  greater  part,  however, 
returned  to  their  own  country. 

AuuKBEKT,  Jean  le  Rond  d',  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  mathematicians 
and  hterary  characters  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1717,  but  was 
exposed  by  his  parents,  madame  de  Ten- 
cin  and  the  poet  Destouches,  provincial 
commissary  of  artUlery.  The  child  ap- 
peared so  weak,  that  the  police  officer,  in- 
steaad  of  canying  it  to  the  foundling  hofspi- 
tal,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  a 
poor  glazier.  Perhaps  he  had  secret  in- 
structions to  do  so ;  tor,  although  his  pa- 
rents never  publichr  acknowledged  him, 
they  did  not  withdraw  their  care  from 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  his  ftther  after- 
wards settled  upon  him  an  income  of 
120O  livres,  a  sum  which  was  then  suffi- 
cient to  procure  the  necessaries  of  lifo. 
He  showed  much  ftciiity  in  leaniing,and 
at  the  age  of  4  years,  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ina^-school.  He  was  but  10  years  oM, 
wEen  the  principal,  a  man  of  merit,  de- 
clared that  he  could  teach  him  no  more. 
He  entered  the  college  Mazarin  at  the 
ace  of  12.  His  talents  surimed  his  in- 
^  13* 


structers,  who  thought  they  had  found  in 
him  a  second  Pascal  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Jansenists,  with  whom  they  were 
closely  connected.  He  wrote,  in  the  iiist 
years  of  his  philosophical  studies,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans.  Bu^  when  he  began  to  study 
mathematics,  tnis  science  captivated  him 
so  much,  that  he  renoimced  all  theologi- 
cal disputes.  He  left  college,  studied 
law,  became  an  advocate,  but  did  not 
cease  to  occupy  himself  witli  mathemat- 
ics, though  he  was  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  property.  A  pamphlet  on  the 
motion  of  sohd  bodies  in  a  nuid,  and  an- 
other on  the  integral  calculus,  which  he 
laid  before  the  academy  of  sciences  m 
1739  and  1740^  showed  him  in  so  favora- 
ble a  light,  that  the  academy  received 
him,  in  1/41,  into  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. He  soon  after  published  his  ftmous 
woiks  on  dynamics,  TraiU  de  (fyncanique, 
and  on  fluids,  ThdU  des  JIuides.  In 
1746,  his  Theory  of  the  Winds  obtamed 
the  prize  oflered  by  the  academy  of  Ber- 
lin, of  which  he  was  chosen  a  member. 
Among  his  communications  to  diis  acade- 
my, two  are  highly  distinguished — tliat  on 
pure  analysis,  and  the  one  which  treats  of 
the  vibrations  of  strings.  He  also  took  a 
part  in  the  investigations  which  completed 
the  discoveries  of  Newton  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Whilst 
Eulerand  Glairaut  were  engaged  in  these, 
he  dehvered,  in  1747,  to  the  ac^iemy  of  sci- 
ences, a  solution  of  the  problem  proposed 
to  determine  what  disturiwnees  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  plan 
ets,  in  their  ellipdcal  revolutions  round  thn 
sun,  and  what  their  motion  would  be,  if 
they  were  acted  on  only  by  the  attractive 
power  of  the  sun.  He  continued  tficse 
labors  for  several  years,  and  published,  at 
intervals,  various  important  astronomical 
treatises,  including  one  on  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes ;  also  his  experiment  on 
the  resistance  of  fluid  bodies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dissertations  on  otlier  subjects; 
works,  of  the  value  of  which  there  is  but 
one  opinion  among  scholars,  but  which 
produced  a  coldness  on  the  part  of  Euler 
and  others. — ^In  the  first  tervor  of  liis 
fondness  for  mathematics,  he  had,  for  a 
time,  become  indifferent  to  belles-lettres; 
but  his  eariy  love  of  them  soon  revived, 
after  his  most  important  discoveries, 
when  mathematical  mvestigations  ceased 
to  affi>rd  him  so  rich  a  harvest  of  new 
truths,  or  he  felt  the  necessity  of  relaxa- 
tion. He  entered  on  this  new  career, 
with  his  introduction  to  the  EneydopidiiR^ 
and  it  will  always  be  a  pattern  of  sQrie  in 
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treating  of  flcientific  subjects,  uniting,  as 
it  does,  ele^nce  and  precision.  D'A. 
comprised,  m  this  introduction,  the  es- 
sence of  all  liis  knowledge  of  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy  and  literature,  acquired  in 
a  study  of  20  years,  and  this  was  all  that 
wa9  known  at  that  time,  in  France,  on 
these  subjects.  He  undertook  to  prepare 
the  mathematical  part  of  the  Emcydopi- 
dic^  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent articles.  His  name  being  prefixed 
to  this  work,  he  shared  its  fate,  and  ex- 

g)9ed  himself  to  numberless  quarrels. 
'A.  soon  after  entered  the  French  acad- 
emy, and  continued  to  cuitivate  the  belles- 
lettres,  together  with  mathematics.  His 
litenuy  works,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
foundness and  accuracy,  met  with  the 
approbation  of  all  sound  minds ;  they  are 
distinguished  by  purity  of  language,  clear- 
ness of  style,  and  iotce  of  thought  Al- 
tjiough  he  experienced  much  persecution 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Encydopedie^  and  "was  neglected  bv  the 
government  of  his  countrv,  he  would  not 
accept  the  invitations  of  Frederic  II  to 
settle  in  Berlin,  nor  the  offers  of  the 
Russian  empress,  who  desired  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  her  son,  with 
a  i)ension  of  1,00,000  hvres.  His  eountry 
learned  his  worth  from  foreigners;  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  gave  him  a  pension, 
when  the  academy  of  sciences,  at  Paris, 
refused  him  the  salary  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled.  Though  his  income  was 
always  moderate,  his  beneficence  was 
jjreaL  He  lived  above  30  years,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  in  the  house  of  the 
woman  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
left  these  lodgmgs  only  when  his  health 
compelled  him.  His  long  attachment  to 
Mile,  de  FEspinasse  shows  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  a  feeling  heart.  Valu- 
ing independence  more  than  any  thing 
else,  he  avoided  the  society  of  the  great, 
and  sought  only  that  into  which  he  could 
enter  with  cheerfulness  and  finankness. 
The  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  the 
intimate  friendship  between  liim  and 
Voltaire,  and  his  great  merits,  procured 
him  many^  enemies.  He  had  a  Uterary 
contest  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  account 
of  an  article  on  Geneva,  intended  for  the 
Encydopidit.  Hil  religious  character 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  sober  deist 
He  died  of  the  stone,  being  unwillmg  to 
submit  to  an  operation,  in  1783,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Frederic  II,  who 
had,  in  1763,  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  d'A.,  maintamed  a  correspond- 
rnoe  with  him,  which  was  published 
rUter  the  death  of  both,  and  is  very  inter- 


eflting.  The  enemies  of  d'A^  with  a  view 
of  depreciating  his  merits,  called  him  a 
good  geometrician  among  the  literati, 
and  a  good  beUes-lettres  scholar  among 
the  geometricians.  The  truth  is,  that  h» 
rank  is  somewhat  fairer  in  geometry 
than  in  belles-lettres ;  but,  ovring  to  the 
influence  of  snrle  upon  the  ftte  of  writ- 
ings, his  wons  in  the  department  of 
bdles-lettres,  vrill  continue  ^  to  interest 
longer  than  his  mathematical  treatiaeB. 
The  former  are  collected  in  the  (Evmrts 
phUoaopkiqueSf  kutoriquta  d  WUndres 
<ie  <fwStem£eri,  18  Yob.  Paris,  1809.  Con- 
dorcet  has  drawn  his  chaiacter  in  hia 

ALEiTQoif,  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Ome,  on  the  Saithe,  contains 
1528  houses,  and  13,500  jnhahitantB,  a 
college,  a  sociiU  d^hmdationy  a  Ubrary, 
and  considerable  manufactories  of  bone- 
lace,  etamine,  woollen  stockings,  leathec, 
6lc,  The  diamonds  of  A.,  so  called,  are 
found  in  the  neighboring  quarries.  3000 
women  are  employed  here  in  manuftc- 
turing  point-lace.  Also  a  kind  of  linen, 
UnU  d^M^kntoUy  enjoys  much  reputation. 
The  neighboring  country  has  become 
richer  by  the  division  of  the  large  estates, 
and  the  town  itself  more  industrious. 

Aleftio,  Julius ;  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Brea- 
oia,  in  the  territory  of  Venice.  He  was  a 
missionary  in  China,  arrived,  in  1610,  at 
Macao,  and  left  several  works  in  the 
Chinese  language.    He  died  1649. 

Aleppo,  or  Halep  ;  capital  of  the  Asi- 
atic pashalie  of  tlie  same  name,  which  is 
the  second  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
comprises  the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
including  mount  Lebanon.  It  contains 
9,800  square  miles,  and  450,000  inliabit- 
ants.  The  Orontes,  abounding  in  fish,  is 
the  only  river  of  the  peshahc,  which, 
under  any  other  government,  would  Ions 
since  have  been  connected,  by  a  canal 
running  through  a  level  pkun,  with  the 
Euphrates.  Th e  countiy  produces  chief- 
ly wheat,  barley,  cotton,  mdigo,  sesamum, 
&^c.,  and,  in  the  mountains,  mulberry, 
olive  and  fig-trees.  Halep,  the  seat  of  a 
pasha  of  three  tails,  a  Greek  patriarch,  an 
Armenian,  a  Jacobite,  and  a  Maronite 
bishop,  is,  within  the  walls,  about  3| 
miles  in  circumference;  including  the 
suburbs,  however,  about  7  or  8.  It  contains 
14,137  houses,  200,000  inhabitants  (24^000 
of  whom  are  Christians),  100  mosques,  3 
Catholic  churches,  1  Protestant  church,  a 
synagogue,  many  manufactories  of  siUc, 
cotton,  &c.  It  carries  on  considerable 
trade,  forming  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the 
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Hediteiranean  sea.  Most  of  the  inhabit' 
ants  ajne  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Jews, 
oriental  Chriadans,  and  Europeans.  The 
city  loat  two  thirds  of  its  houses,  and  8000 
inhabitants,  by  the  earthquakes  in  1833 
and  1822a  Lon.  ST  10"  E. ;  lat  96°  1 V  N. 
A1.ESIA,  the  capital  of  the  Mandubii, 
a  Gallic  people,  who  dwelt  in  what  is 
now  Bui^[undy,  was  an  important  foi- 
treas,  the  siege  and  taking  of  which  was, 
ondoubtedly,  the  greatest  military  exploit 
of  Caesar.  All  Gaul  had  risen  against  the 
Romans,  even  the  iEdui,  the  (4d  allies  of 
the  oppreasors;  but  Cassar  conquered 
them  under  Vercinfletoriz,  and  besieffed 
them  in  Alesia.  80,000  men  were  shut 
up  in  the  town;  Caesar,  with  60,000  troops, 
lay  before  it  He  erected,  immediately, 
a  Une  of  contravallation,  extending  4 
leagues,  in  order  to  reduce  the  place  by 
ftjmne,  since  its  situation  on  a  hill,  1500 
feet  high,  and  on  all  sides  abrupt,  between 
the  riven  Ope  and  Operain,  rendered  an 
attack  impossible.  Vercingetorix,  ailer 
wMtfc^'ng  several  furious  but  unsuccessful 
salhes,  called  all  the  Gauls  to  arms,  and, 
in  a  shoit  time,  250,000  men  appeared 
before  the  place.  Ceesar  had,  m  the 
mean  time,  completed  his  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  protecting  himself  against  any 
attack  from  without  by  a  breast-work, 
a  ditch  with  jpalisadoes,  and  several  rows 
of  pit'ialls.  These  defences  enabled  him 
to  repel  the  desperate  attack  of  390,000 
Gauls  against  the  60,000  Romans  under 
his  command,  though  he  was  assailed 
both  in  front  and  rear.  The  Gauls  were 
unable  to  force  his  lines  at  any  point. 
Vercingetorix,  reduced  to  extremity  by 
'  hunger,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with- 
out having  carried  into  execution  his 
design  of  murdering  all  the  persons  in 
the  town  who  were  unqualifiecl  for  battle. 
But  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Mandubii, 
wUchhad  been  expelled  from  the  city  by 
the  Gauls,  and  were  not  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  pass  into  the  open  country, 
died  of  famine  between  the  two  camps. 
Afterwards,  A.  rose  again  to  u  flouiishinff 
condition,  until  it  was  destroyed,  in  864, 
by  the  Normans.  Vestiges  of  wells, 
aqueducts,  broken  tiles,  coins  and  the 
like,  found  in  the  fields  where  A.  once 
stood,  prove  the  former  existence  of  the 
city.  At  the  foot  of  the  ancient  citadel 
(now  mount  Auxoisl  is  a  village  called 
M$e  (depart.  Cdte  d'  Or),  with  several 
hundred  mhabitants. 
Albssanbru.  (See  Mexandria,) 
AuEUTiAit  IsLAifDS ;  a  ^up  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  and  separating  tne  sea  of 
Kamtachatka  from  tlie  noithem  part  of 


the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  neariy  700 
miles  fi^m  E.  to  W.,  fi^m  Ion .  169^  to  183^ 
E.;lat53^N.  They  form  a  chain  coimect- 
ing  Asia  and  America,  and  iuclude  what 
have  generally  been  called,  in  Eiu^h 
geographical  worio^  the  Ihx  idands,  Bek- 
ring's  and  Copper  tslandsy  and  the  group 
formerly  divined  into  the  .^UeiiKan  and 
Jindrenoman  ides^  altogether  above  100, 
comprising  about  10,0(X)  square  miles,  all 
rocl^,  some  containing  volcanoes  and  hot 
springs.  The  most  known  and  largest 
are  the  Oonalaahka,  Behrins's  idand  and 
Kodiak.  The  principal  place  is  Alex- 
andria, the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  the 
chief  emporium.  No  tree  grows  on  these 
islands,  and  no  domestic  animal  thrives 
there ;  but  they  afford  an  abundance  of 
valuable  fiir  and  of  fish.  The  inhaltontB 
belong  to  the  same  stock  with  the  natives 
of  Kiuntschatka;  they  are  a  hannless  race 
of  hunters  and  fishers.  Their  number  has 
been  reduced  by  the  smallpox  and  the 
venereal  disease  to  1000.  Tne  Russians, 
to  whom  they  pay  tribute,  visit  these  in- 
ho^itable  iuands  only  for  the  sake  of 
fur.  The  officers  of  the  Russian- Ameri- 
can company  treat  the  inhabitants  so 
cruelly,  that  Krusenstem  made  a  report 
about  it  to  the  Russian  ffovemraent. — 
Miiller^s  SamnUung  RussitSur  Gtschichiey 
voL  iii. ;  Coxe's  Accowd  of  ike  Rustian  D%»- 
coveries;  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russimi 
Umpirt ;  Krusenstem's  Voyage  round  the 
fVokd;  Cooke,  &c. 

Alexaudbr  thb  Great,  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  was  bom  in  Pella,  B.  C.  356. 
His  mother  was  Olympias,  the  daughter 
of  Neoptolemus  of  Epirus.  In  his  eariy 
youth,  he  showed  the  marks  of  a  ^reat 
character.  When  he  heard  of  the  victo- 
ries of  Philip,  he  exclaimed,  ''My  fother 
will  .not  leave  any  thing  for  me  to  do.** 
Phitip  confided  the  chs^e  of  his  educa< 
tion  first  to  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  his 
mother,  and  to  Lysimachus ;  afterwards 
to  Aristotle.  At  a  distance  fit>m  the  court, 
this  great  philosopher  instructed  him  in 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
especially  those  necessary  for  a  ruler, 
and  wrote  for  lus  benefit  a  work  on  the 
art  of  government,  which  is  unfortunaSely 
lost  As  Macedon  was  surrounded  by 
danaerous  neighbors,  Aristotle  sought  to 
cultivate  in  his  pupil  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues  of  a  military  commander.  With 
this  view  he  recommended  to  him  the 
readmg  of  the  Iliad,  ahd  revised  this  po- 
em himself  The  copy  revised  by  Aiis- 
totle  was  the  favorite  book  of  A.,  who 
never  lay  down  without  having  read  some 
pages  in  it    At  the  same  time  he  formec' 
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hiB  body  by  gymnastic  exercises.  When 
very  young,  as  every  body  knows,  he 
tamed  the  horse  Bucephalus,  which  no  one 
ebe  dared  to  mount  When  he  was  16 
years  old,  Philip,  setting  out  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Byzantium,  delegated  the 
S>veinment  to  him  during  his  absence, 
e  pei^rmed  prodigies  of  valor,  two 
yeais  later  (338),  in  the  battle  at  Ch»ronea, 
where  he  obtained  great  reputation  by 
conqueiine  the  sacred  band  of  the  The- 
bans.  '^Afyson,"  said  Phihp,  after  the 
battle,  embracing  him,  ^*seek  another 
ernpu^,  fi)r  that  which  I  shall  leave  you 
is  not  worthy  of  you."  The  &ther  and 
son,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip 
repudiated  Olympias.  A.,  who  took  the 
part  of  his  mother,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Epirus,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
father ;  but  he  soon  obtained  pardon,  and 
returned*  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Philip  on  an  expedition  against  the  Tri- 
balli,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  Phil- 
ip, havinff  been  elected  chief  commander 
of  the  G&eeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war 
against  Persia,  when  he  was  aflsaasinated, 
B.  C.  336.  A.,  not  yet  20  years  of  age, 
ascended  the  throne,  punished  the  mur- 
derer, went  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
received,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  the  chief  command  in  the  war 
against  Persia.  After  his  return,  he  found 
the  Illyrii  and  Triballi  in  arms,  went  to 
meet  them,  forced  a  passage  through 
Thrace,  and  was  eveij  where  successful. 
But  the  Thebans,  havmg  heard  a  rumor 
of  his  death,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the 
Athenians,  urged  by  Demosthenes,  were 
about  to  join  them,  A.  hastened  to 
mnevent  this  junction,  appeared  before 
Thebes,  and,  having  summoned  it  in  vain 
to  surrender,  took  and  destroyed  the  city. 
GOOO  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  30.000  oanied  into  captivity. 
The  house  and  family  of  the  poet  Pindar 
alone  were  spared.  This  severity  terri- 
fied all  Greece.  The  Athenians  suffered 
less.  A.  demanded  only  the  banishment 
of  Chamiides,  who  had  spoken  most 
bitterly  against  him.  Leaving  Antipater 
to  govern  in  his  stead  in  Europe,  and  be- 
ing confirmed  as  conunander  m  chief  of 
the  Greek  forces,  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Greeks,  he  crossed  over  Into  Asia, 
in  the  spring  of  334,  with  30,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse.  To  secure  the  protection  of 
Minerva,  he  sacrificed  to  her,  on  the  fields 
of  Bium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
and  coneratulated  this  hero,  from  whom 
he  was  descended  through  his  mother,  on 
his  good  fortune  in  having  had  such  a 
friend  as  Patroclus,  and  such  a  poet  as 


Homer.  When  he  approached  the 
Granicus,  he  learned  that  several  Persian 
satraps,  vrith  20,000  foot,  and  as  many 
horse,  awaited  him  on  the  other  side.  A., 
without  delay,  led  his  army  throup^h  the 
river,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory; 
having  overthrown,  with  his  lance,  Mitn- 
rjdates,  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  and 
exposed  himself  to  every  danger.  The 
Macedoniansi  encouraged  by  his  example, 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  and 
the  whole  army  cro»ed  the  river.  The 
Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Pernans,  who 
were  formed  in  phalanxes,  resisted  longer, 
and  were  all  destroyed,  except  2000,  who 
were  taken  priscmers.  A.  performed 
splendid  funerfld  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
those  of  his  army  who  had  fallen,  and 
granted  privileges  to  their  &therB  and 
children.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, even  Sardis,  opened  their  gates  to 
the  victor.  Miletus  and  Halicamaasus 
resisted  longer.  A.  restored  democracv 
in  all  the  Greek  citiea  In  pasrang  through 
Gordium,  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and 
conquered  Lycia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia 
and  Cappadocia.  But  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus, 
checked  his  course.  On  this  occasion 
he  showed  the  elevation  of  his  character. 
He  received  a  letter  fit>m  Parmenio,  say- 
inf  that  Philip,  his  phyracian,  had  been 
bnbed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  A.  gave 
the  letter  to  the  physician,  and  at  the 
same  time  drank  the  potion  which  he 
had  prepared  for  him.  Scarcely  was  he 
restorea  to  health,  when  he  advanced 
towards  the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  whither 
Darius  had  imprudently  betaken  himself^ 
with  an  immense  army,  instead  of  await- 
ing his  adversary  an  the  plains  of  Assyria. 
The  second  battle  took  place  near  Issus, 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  The 
disorderly  masses  of  the  Persians  were 
broken  by  the  charge  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  On  the 
left  wing,  30,000  Greeks,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Persian  king,  resisted  lonser;  but 
they  also  were  obliged  to  yield.  The 
treasures  and  fimiily  of  Darius  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter 
were  treated  most  magnanimoudy.  A. 
did  not  pursue  Darius,  who  fled  towards 
the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut  him 
off  fit>m  the  sea,  turned  towards  CobIo- 
yria  and  Phcenicia.  Here  he  received  a 
letter  finom  Darius,  proposing  peace.  A. 
answered,  that,  if  he  would  come  to  him, 
he  would  restore  to  him  not  only  has 
mother,  wife  and  children  without  ran- 
som, but  also  his  enimre.  This  answer 
produced  noeSecL    The  victcny  at  Isbus 
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had  opened  the  whole  countiy  to  the 
Macedonians.  A.  took  possession  of 
Damascus,  which  contained  a  lai^  por^ 
tion  of  the  rojral  treasures,  and  secured 
all  the  towns  along  the  Mediterranean 
aea.  TVre,  imboldened  by  the  strength 
of  its  situation,  resisted,  Imt  was  taken, 
ailer  seven  months  of  incredible  exer- 
tionBy  and  destroyed.  A.  continued  his 
Tictorious  march  through  Palestine,  where 
all  the  towns  surrendered,  except  Gaza, 
whieh  shared  the  &te  of  Tyre.  E^t, 
weary  of  the  Persian  voke,  received  him 
aa  a  deliverer.  In  oraer  to  confirm  his 
powar,  he  restored  the  former  customs 
and  reli^us  f&tes,  and  founded  Alexan- 
dria, which  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  ancient  times.  Hence  he  went  through 
the  desert  of  Libya,  to  consuh  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Some  historians 
aaaeit  that  the  god  recognised  him  as  his 
son,  but  others  reject  all  that  has  been 
related  respecting  this  journey.  At  the 
return  of  epiing.  A*  marched  against  Da- 
rius, who,  in  the  meantime,  had  collected 
an  aimy  in  Assyria,  and  rejected  the  pro-  ' 
poaab  of  A.  ror  peace.  A  battle  was 
KHig^t  at  Gaugamela,  not  fer  fix>m  Aii>e- 
la,  in  33L  Justin  estimates  the  forces  of 
Darius  at  500,000  men ;  Diodorus,  Arrian 
and  Plutarch  at  more  than  double  that 
nunober.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
numerical  superiority  of  his  enemy,  A.  was 
not  a  moment  doubtful  of  victory.  At  the 
Iftead  of  his  cavaby,  he  attacked  the  Per- 
aiana,  and  routed  them  immediately ;  he 
then  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  left  wing, 
which  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  se- 
verely {Hessed.  His  wish  was  to  take,  or 
kill,  the  king  of  Persia.  The  latter  was 
on  an  elevated  chariot,  in  the  midst  of  his 
body-guards.  These,  when  they  saw  how 
A.  overthrew  every  thing,  fied.  Darius 
then  mounted  a  horse,  and  fled  likewise, 
leaving  his  army,  baggage  and  immense 
creamres  to  the  victor.  Ballon  and  Su- 
sa,  where  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accu- 
mulated, opened  their  gates  to  A^  who 
directed  his  march  towards  Peraepolis, 
the  capital  of  Persia.  The  onW  passage 
thitber,  Pyle  Perndis,  was  defended  by 
40,000  men  under  Ariobarzanes.  A.  at- 
tacked diem  in  the  rear,  routed  them,  and 
entered  Persepolis  triumphant  From 
this  time  the  glory  of  A«  began  to  decline. 
Master  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world,  he  became  a  slave  to  his  own  pas- 
sionB ;  gave  himself  up  to  arrogance  and 
disaipetion;  showed  himself  ungratefiil 
and  cruel,  and,  in  the  anns  of  pleasure, 
slied  the  blood  of  his  bravest  generals. 
Hitherto  sober  and  moderate,  this  hero, 


who  strove  to  equal  the  gods,  and  called 
himself  a  god,  sunk  to  the  level  of  vulgar 
men.  Persepolis,  the  wonder  of  me 
worid,  he  burned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication 
Ashamed  of  this  act,  he  set  out  with  his 
cavalry  to  pursue  Darius.  Learning  diat 
BesBUS,  satrap  of  Bactriana,  kept  the  king 
prisoner,  he  nastened  his  march  with  the 
hope  of  saving  him.  But  Bessus,  wheu 
he  saw  himself  closely  pursued,  caused 
Darius  to  be  essassinatea  (B.  C.  3301  be- 
cause he  was  an  impedimenUo  his  &ght. 
A.  b^eld,  on  the  nontiers  of  Bactriana, 
a  dying  man,  covered  with  wounds,  lying 
on  a  chariot.  It  was  Darius.  The  Mace- 
donian hero  could  not  restram  his  tears. 
AAer  interring  him  with  all  the  hon<Mrs 
usual  among  the  Persians,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Hyrcania,  the  land  of  the  Blarsii 
and  Bactriana,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  kin^.of  Ana.  He  was  ftrm- 
mg  stiU  more  gigandc  plans,  when  a  con- 
spiracy broke  out  in  his  own  camp.  Pbi- 
lotaa^  the  son  of  Parmenio,  was  inmlicated. 
A.,  not  satisfied  with  the  blood  ofthe  son, 
caused  the  fiither  also  to  be  secretly  mur- 
dered. This  act  of  injustice  excited 
general  displeasure.  At  Uie  same  time, 
bis  power  in  Greece  waa  threatened. 
Agis,  kinff  of  Sparta,  had  collected  30,000 
men  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke ; 
but  Antipater,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  overcame  the  Spartans,  and  dia* 
solved  the  league  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
mean  time,  A.  marched,  in  the  winter, 
through  the  north  of  Asia,  as  far  as  it 
was  men  known,  checked  neither  by 
mount  Caucasus  nor  the  Oxus,  and 
reached  the  Cajspum  sea,  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Greeks.  Insatiable  of 
glory,  and  thirsting  for  conquest,  he  ^Mur- 
ed not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians. 
Returning  to  Bactriana,  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  Persians,  by  assum- 
ing their  dress  and  manners,  but  this 
hope  was  not  realized.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  army  gjive  occasion  to  the 
scene  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Clitus. 
A.,  whose  pride  he  had  offended,  killed 
him  with  his  own  hand  at  a  banquet 
Chtus  had  been  one  of  his  most  fiiithfid 
fiiends  and  bravest  generals,  and  A.  was 
afterwards  a  prey  to  the  keenest  remorae. 
In  the  following  year,  he  subdued  the 
whole  of  Sogdiana.  Oxyantes,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  had  secured 
his  fiiraily  in  a  castle  built  on  lofW  rocks. 
The  Macedonians  stormed  it.  Boxana, 
the  daughter  of  Oxyantes^  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil  virgins  of  Asia,  was  among 
the  prisoners.  A.  fell  in  love  with  and 
mamed  her.    Upon  the  news  of  this. 
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Oxyante8  thought  it  best  to  submit,  and 
came  to  Bactra,  where  A.  received  him 
with  disdnctioD.  Here  a  new  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Hermoiaus,  and,  among  the  accomplices, 
Callisthenes.  All  the  conspirators  were 
condemned  to  death,  except  Callisthenes, 
who  was  mutilated,  and  carried  about 
with  the  army  in  an  iron  cage,  until  he 
terminated  his  torments  by  poison.  A. 
now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering  India, 
the  name  of  which  was  scarcely  Known. 
He  passed  the  Indus,  and  fbrm^  an  alli- 
ance with  Taxilus,  the  niler  of  the  region 
beyond  this  river,  who  assisted  him  with 
troops  and  130  elephants.  Conducted 
by  Taxilus,  he  marched  towards  the 
river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of  which, 
Poms,  another  king,  defended  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  A.  conquered  him  in 
a  bloody  battle,  took  him  prisoner,  but 
restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  He  then 
marched  victoriously  through  India, 
established  Greek  colonies,  and  built 
according  to  Plutarch,  70  towns,  one  of 
which  he  called  Bue^haUif  after  his 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hy- 
daspes.  Intoxicated  by  success,  he  in- 
tended to  advance  as  fiur  as  the  Ganges, 
when  the  murmurs  of  his  army  com- 
peUed  him  to  return,  in  doing  which  he 
was  exposed  to  great  dangers.  When 
he  had  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  built  a 
fleet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
down  the  river,  whDe  the  rest  proceeded 
along  the  banks.  On  his  march,  he  en- 
countered several  Indian  princes,  and, 
durinff  the  siege  of  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Aiallii,  was  severely  wounded.  Hav- 
inff  recoveredi  he  continued  his  march, 
SBUed  down  the  Indus,  and  thus  reached 
the  sea.  Nearchus,  his  admiral,  sailed 
hence  to  the  Persian  fful^  while  A.  di- 
rected his  inarch  by  umd  to  Babylon. 
He  had  to  wander  through  immense 
deserts,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  destitute  of  water  and  food,  per- 
ished in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  troops,  with  which  he  had  set  out, 
ivtumed  to  Persia.  On  his  route,  he 
quelled  several  mutinies,  and  placed 
governors  over  various  provinces.  In 
Susa,  he  married  two  Persun  princesses, 
and  rewarded  those  of  his  Macedonians 
who  had  married  Persian  women,  be- 
cause it  was  his  intention  to  unite  the 
two  nations  as  doselv  as  possible.  He 
distributed  rich  rewards  among  his  troops. 
At  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  sending  the  invalids  home 
with  presents.  The  rest  of  the  army  mu- 
tiaied ;  but  he  persisted,  and  effected  his 


purpose.  Soon  after,  his  fiivorite,  He- 
phflBstion,  died.  His  grief  was  unbounded, 
and  he  buried  his  body  with  roval  splen- 
dor. On  his  return  from  Ecbatana  to 
Babvlon,  the  ma^cians  are  said  to  have 
predicted  that  this  city  would  be  fatal  \o 
nim.  The  npresentations  of  his  fiiends 
induced  him  to  despise  these  warnings. 
He  went  to  Babylon,  where  many  foreign 
ambassadors  waited  for  him,  and  was 
engaged  in  extensive  plans  for  the  future, 
when  he  became  suadeuly  siclLafter  a 
banquet,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  323  B.  C. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  conqueror,  in 
his  33d  year,  afier  a  reign  of  12  years  and 
8  months.  He  left  behind*  him  an  im- 
mense empire,  which  became  the  scene 
of  continual  wars.  He  had  desiirnated 
no  heir,  and,  beinff  asked  by  his  friends 
to  whom  he  left  me  empire,  answered, 
**  To  the  worthiest.*'  After  man  v  disturb- 
ances, the  generals  acknowled^^ed  Ar- 
idaeus,  a  man  of  a  very  weak  mmd,  the 
son  of  Philip  and  the  dancer  Philinna, 
and  Alexander,  the  posthumous  son  of 
A.  and  Roxana,  as  kings,  and  divided 
the  provinces  among  themselves,  under 
the  name  of  tatrt^pies.  They  appointed 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  A.  on  his  death-bed 
had  given  his  ring,  mime  minister  of  the 
infant  kings.  The  body  of  A.  was  inter- 
red, by  Ptolemy,  in  Alexandria,  in  a 
golden  coffin,  and  divine  honors  were  paid 
to  him,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  iik 
other  countries.  His  sarcophagus,  since 
1802,  has  been  in  the  British  museum. 
Arrian,  Diodorus,  Plutarch  and  Curtiua 
are  the  sources  from  whence  the  history 
ofA.  is  drawn.  (See  also  iSL  Chnlx^  JEInim. 
criHjue  des  Hidoirient  d^Muc^  4toi,  Paris^ 
1804.)  Stcwnder  is  the  oriental  name  of  A. 

ALxxAimER  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  was, 
accordinff  to  some,  the  namral  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, a  young  man  of  mean  extraction  at 
Rhodes,  subprned  by  Heraclides,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ptolemv,  Attains  and  Ariar- 
thes,  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochua, 
and  under  that  title  to  lay  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Syria,in  oppomtion  to  Demetrius. 
In  a  war  between  the  two  competitors,  A. 
was  slain,  B.  C.  145. 

AiiEXAimxR  Jannaus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
succeeded  to  the  thrcme  R  C.  lOa  His 
fourth  brother  endeavored  to  deprive  him 
of  the  crown,  and  was  put  to  death.  A. 
began  his  rei|p  by  leadmc  an  army 
against  Ptolemais,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  defend  his  own  dominions  against 
Ptolemv  Lathyrus,  and  was  defeated  on 
the  banKs  of  the  Jordan.  He  subsequently 
conquered  Gaza,  made  war  on  the  Ara- 
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his  own  BubjectB.  Alter  reducing  them  to 
order,  he  extended  his  conqueets  tbroturii 
Syria,  Idunueay  Arabia  and  Phoenicia.  On 
recnniing  to  Jerusalem,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  drinking  and  debaucheiy,  and  died 

ac.79. 

AxfXAHDBii  Savsaus,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, was  bom  at  Acre,  in  Phcsnicia,  in 
the  year  205.  He  was  the  son  of  Gene- 
aius  M arcianos  and  of  Mamnuea,  niece  to 
the  emperor  Sevenis.  He  was  admirably 
educated  fay  his  mother,  and  was  adopted 
and  made  Geesar  by  his  cousin  Heliogab- 
alua,  then  but  a  few  years  older  Sian 
liiDtiseIC  at  the  prudent  instigation  of 
their  common  grandmother,  Measa.  That 
eontempcible    emperor,    however,   soon 

SBW  i^ous  of  his  cousin,  and  would 
ve  destroyed  him,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  soon 
after  put  Hetiogabaius  himself  to  death, 
and  raised  Alexander  to  the  imperial 
dignity  in  his  17th  vear.  Alexander 
adopted  the  noble  model  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  admiiufltered  the  afiaira  of  the  empire, 
and  otherwise  occupied  himself  in  pbetir, 
philosophy  and  literature,  is  eloquently 
deacrihed  by  Gibbon.  On  the  whole,  he 
governed  ably  both  in  peace  and  war; 
but,  whatever  he  might  owe  to  the  good 
education  given  him  by  his  mother,  he 
allowed  her  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
govenunent,  which  threw  a  cloud  over 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  the  indirect  exercise  of  m- 
male  political  influence.  Aj.  behaved  with 
freat  majrnanimity  in  one  of  the  fiequent 
msurrections  of  the  pnetorian  guards; 
but,  either  flnom  fear  or  necessity,  he  al- 
lowed man^  of  their  seditious  mutinies  to 
pass  unpunished,  although,  in  one  of  them, 
they  murdered  their  prefect,  die  learned 
lawyer  Ulpun,  and,  in  another,  compelled 
0ioo  Caaaius,  the  historian,  then  consul, 
to  retire  into  Bithynia.  At  length,  imder- 
takmg  an  ezpediuon  into  Gaul,  to  repress 
an  incursion  of  the  Germans,  he  was 
murdered,  with  his  mother,  in  an  insur- 
rection of  his  Gallic  troops,  headed  by  the 
brutal  and  gigantic  Thracian,  Maximin, 
who  took  advantage  of  their  discontent  at 
the  emperor's  attempts  to  restore  disci- 
^ine.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
2351,  after  a  reign  of  li  years.  A.  was 
&vorable  to  Christianity,  following  the 
predilections  of  his  mother,  Mammiea ;  and 
he  is  Bind  to  have  placed  the  statue  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  private  temple,  in 
company  with  those  of  Orpheusana  ApKd- 
loDiua  'fyaneus.    In  return,  the  Christian 


writers  all  speak  veiy  favorably  of  him. 
Herodian,  on  the  contrsiy,  accuses  him 
of  ^reat  timidity,  weakness,  and  undue 
subjection  to  his  mother ;  but  exhibits  a 
disposition  todetractfitnn  his  good  charac- 
ter on  all  occasions,  in  a  way  that  renders 
his  evidence  veiy  sus|nciou8.  He  was 
thrice  married,  but  left  no  children,  ^lius 
Lampridius  teUs  the  folk>wing  singular 
story  of  A. : — Ovinius  Camillus,  a  Roman 
senator,  conspired  against  him.  A.,  learn- 
ing the  feet,  sent  for  Ovinius,  thanked  him 
for  his  willingness  to  relieve  him  ftom  the 
burden  of  government,  and  then  pro- 
claimed him  his  colleague.  A.  now  gave 
him  BO  much  to  do,  that  he  had  hiutUy 
time  to  breathe,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  vrith  Artaxeixes,  the  fatigues  to 
which  A.  exposed  himself  and  wluch 
Ovinius  was  compelled  to  share,  so  over- 
whelmed the  latter,  that,  at  last,  he  be- 
sought A.  to  permit  him  to  return  to  a 
private  station.  He  was  accordingly  al- 
lowed to  resign  the  imperial  dignity. 

Alexander  ;  the  name  of  several  popea. 
— Alexander  I  reigned  ftom  109  to  119, 
and  is  known  only  as  having  introduced 
the  use  of  holy  water. — ^A.  IT,  Ansehn  of 
Milan,  preidously  bishop  of  Lucca,  was,  in 
1061,  raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  the 
party  of  Hildebrand,  luterwards  Gregory 
Vll,  while  the  adherents  of  the  Geiman 
king,  and  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  chose 
Honorius  U  at  Basle.  This  antipope 
expelled  A.  ftom  Rome,  but  Hildebrand, 
then  the  soul  of  tl^e  pcuMl  government, 
supported  him;  a  synod  at  Cologne  ac- 
knowledged him  in  1062,  and  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  revolted,  in  1063,  from 
Honorius.  Thus  A.  attained  quiet  pos- 
session of  Rome,  and  of  the  papal  power, 
which,  however,  Hildebrand  administered 
in  his  name,  llie  papal  bulls,  therefore, 
against  lay  investiture,  a{;ainst  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  the  divorce  of  Henry 
IV,  and  the  haughty  summons  of  thu 
king  to  appear  before  the  papal  chair, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Hil- 
debrand, who  used  the  weak  A.  II  as  his 
tool  A.  died  in  107a  (See  Ongory  VIL] 
—A.  Ill  reined  ftom  1159  lo  1181,  and 
struggled  with  various  fortune,  but  un- 
daunted courage,  agamst  the  party  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  I,  and  the  antipopes 
Victor  III,  Paschal  IH,  and  Calixtus  III, 
who  rose,  one  after  the  other,  against  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France  in  1161, 
where  he  lived  in  Sens,  until  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Lombards  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Frederic,  the  assisumee  of  the 
German  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  the 
deaueof  the  Romans,  opened  a  way  for  hia 
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roturn,  in  1165.  He  now  stren  j^thened  hte 
powtsr  by  a  league  with  the  cities  of  Lorn- 
tiardy,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  in  1167, 
before  the  imperial  army,  and  resided  in 
Benerento,  Anagni  and  Venice,  until  after 
the  Tictorv  of  the  Lombards  over  the  em- 
peror at  LegnanO)  foUowed  by  thejpeace 
of  Venice  (so  humiliating  to  the  pnde  of 
the  emperor  Frederic,  who  was  compelled 
to  kiss  the  fbet  and  hold  the  stimip  of  A., 
in  1177),  the  abdication  of  #ie  third  anti- 
pope,  and  the  return  of  the  victor  to  Rome. 
A.  humbled,  also,  Henry  II,  kinfr  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  exposed  himself  to  the 
papal  vengeance  by  the  assassination  of 
Becket.  The  terms,  on  which  the  Ger- 
man and  English  sovereigns  were  restored 
to  &vor,  were  such  as  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  pope  in  both  countries.  He  placed 
Alfonso  II  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
and  laid  Scotland  under  an  interdict  on 
account  of  the  disobedience  of  the  king. 
The  rest  of  his  labors  to  aufpient  the  pa- 
pal power,  and  his  persevering  efforts,  in 
the  spirit  of  Gregory  VII,  till  the  period 
of  his  death,  are  related  in  the  article 
Popery.— A.  IV,  count  of  Segni  and  bishop 
of  Ostia,  ascended  the  y^sl  throne  in 
1954,  at  a  very  un&vorable  time.  Con- 
C|Uered  by  ManlQned  of  Sicily,  imphcated 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
ellines,  des{Hsed  in  Italy,  tnis  pope,  with 
good  intentions,  and  a  peaceable  dispo- 
sition, was  not  able  to  prevent,  either  by 
his  prayers  or  his  excommunications 
'  (which  were  only  laughed  at),  the  disturb- 
ances prevailing  over  the  whole  country. 
At  his  death,  m  1261,  he  left  the  papal 
power  in  a  state  of  great  weakness.^ — A,  V~ 
a  Greek  from  Candia,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Philargi,  a  mendicant  friar,  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  was  chosen 
poi>e  in  1409,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
antipopes  -Gregory  XII  and  Benedict 
XIII.  He  was  considered  by  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  legitimate  pope,  but 
earned  his  prodigality  and  luxuiy  in 
Bologna,  where  he  constantly  resided,  to 
on  extent  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
chureh.  At  the  council  of  Pisa,  he  prom- 
ised to  reform  the  abuses  prevailing  m  the 
chureh,  but  took  no  steps  towards  it 
While  occupied  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  WicMiffe,  and  in  prepa- 
rations for  the  trial  of  the  Bohemian  re- 
former, Huss,  he  died  in  1410,  probably 
b^  poison.— A.  VI.  (Seeihefoa<wingat' 
hde.y-A.  VII,  who  was  employed,  when 
cardinal  Chigi,  as  papal  nimcio,  in  nego- 
tiations of  peace  at  Munater  and  Oana« 
bruck,  and  was  revered  on  account  of  his 
pious  zeal  for  the  chureh  and  holy  Ufo, 


hid  aside  the  m^ak  of  sanctity  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pima]  throne,  April  8, 1655, 
and  gave  hncnselt  openly  up  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness.  Heaurreundedliim- 
self  with  show  and  splendor,  and  appeared 
in  the  character  of  an  intriguing  pohtician. 
For  an  account  of  his  condemnation  of 
the  5  points  of  Jensen's  AuguMMu,  and 
the  quarrels  in  which  he  was  consequent- 
ly involved  in  France,  see  Jangen.  He 
quarrelled  not  only  with  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  parliament,  but  even  with  fednf 
Louis  XlV ;  so  that  the  latter  declared 
war  against  him,  took  Avignon  and  Ve- 
naissin,  and  forced  him,  in  1663,  to  make  a 
disgraceful  peace  at  Pisa.  His  improve- 
ments In  the  city  of  Rome,  lus  attempts 
at  poetry,  and  encouragement  of  learned 
men,  could  not  indemnify  the  Roman 
court  for  the  loss  of  authority  in  France, 
and  he  died  without  gloir,  Mi^  22, 1667. 
— ^A.  VIII,  an  Ottoboni  nt>m  Venice,  be- 
came pope  in  1689.  By  artful  negotia- 
tions, he  mduced  Louis  Al V  to  deliver  up 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  to  renounce 
the  privileges  belonnng  to  the  quarter  of 
his  ambassador  in  Rome.  He  supplied 
the  Venetians  with  men,  money  and  ships 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Lees 
intent  upon  the  weal  of  the  church  than 
on  enricuii^  his  own  fomily,  he  delayed 
the  condemnation  of  the  4  articles  of  the 
Gallican  church,  in  order  to  gain  advan- 
tages for  his  relations.  He  was  hostile  to- 
wards the  Jesuits,  and  condemned  their 
doctrine  of  the  philosophical  sin ;  at  tho 
same  time,  however,  fH  theses  of  the  Jan- 
senists.  (See  Janaen.)  The  library  of  the 
Vatican  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  excellent  library  of  the  queen 
Chrisdna  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  1691, 
81  years  old. 

Alexander  VI,  a  notorious  pope, 
was  bom  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  14^, 
and  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1492* 
His  name  was  Rodrigo  Lenzuoh ;  but  be 
took  the  ancient  and  renowned  name  of 
his  mother's  family,  Borgia.  In  his  youth 
he  was  noted  for  disinpation,  though  not 
destitute  of  talent.  He  had  5  children, 
bv  a  woman  famous  for  her  beauty,  Rosa 
Vanozza.  Coesar  Borffia  and  I^ucrctia  are 
the  most  known ;  the  latter  was  four  times 
married,  and  was  suspected  of  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  father  and  brothers. 
A.  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  CaGx- 
tus  III,  his  uncle.  By  bnbing  the  car- 
dinals Sforza,  Riario  and  Cibo,  he  pre- 
pared his  way  to  the  papal  throne,  afler 
the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  The  long 
residence  of  the  popes  in  Avigoon,  at  a 
distance  from  their  dominions  in  Italy,  had 
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diminished  both  then*  authority  and  rev- 
cDues.  To  make  up  for  this  loss,  A.  VI 
endeavored  to  impair  the  power  of  the 
Italian  princes,  and  seize  upon  their  pos- 
eeanonSj  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  family. 
To  effect  this  end,  he  employed  the  most 
execrable  means.  His  policy,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  was  faithless  and  base, 
particuiariy  in  the  case  of  France,  whose 
kinqr,  Cbaries  VIII,  was  his  enemy.  He 
understood  how  to  extract  immense  sums 
of  money  from  all  Christian  countries. 
He  dedded  the  dispute  between  the  Idngs 
of  Portucal  and  Castile  concerning  Amer- 
iea,  dividing  their  conquests,  in  1494,  by 
a  Ibae  running  from  pole  to  pole,  370  miles 
west  of  the  Azores.  A.  died,  74  years 
old,  in  1503.  Machiavelli  abhorred  this 
detestable  miscreant,  and  says  of  him, 

Mal6  valenza.  e  per  aver  riposo 

Portato  fu  nra  rauime  beaie 
Lo  apirito  d'  Alessandro  giortoso  3 

Del  quai  se^iro  le  tante  pedate 
Tn  we  iamiliari  e  care  ancelie, 

Lussuria,  siiDonia  e  crudeitad«B. 

Ai.EXA!n>ER  Newskoi,  a  Russian  hero 
and  saint,  the  son  of  the  grand-duke 
JaroslaY,  was  bom  in  1219.  In  order  to 
defend  the  empire,  which  was  attacked 
on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  Mon- 
0>ls,  Jaroslav  quitted  Novgorod,  and  left 
the  charge  of  the  government  to  his  sons, 
Fedor  and  Alexander,  the  former  of 
whom  soon  afterwards  died.  A.  repulsed 
the  assailants.  Russia,  nevertheless,  came 
under  the  Mongolian  dominion,  in  1238. 
A.,  when  prince  of  Novgorod,  defended 
the  western  frontier  agamst  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  knjghts  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  He  gained,  in  1240,  a  splendid 
vi<5torjr,  on  the  Neva,  over  the  Swedes, 
and  thence  received  his  surname.  He 
overcame,  in  1242,  the  knights  of  the 
sword,  on  the  ice  of  lake  Peipus.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1245,  A.  became 
mnd-duke  of  Wladimir.  He  died  in 
1263.  The  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
baa  commemorated  the  hero  in  popular 
songs,  and  raised  him  to  the  digmty  of  a 
saint.  Peter  the  Great  honored  his  mem- 
ory by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monas- 
tery m  Petersburg,  on  the  spot  where  A. 
gained  his  victoir,  and  by  establishing  the 
order  of  Alexander  Newskoi. 

AxEXAifBER.  Several  kinss  of  Scotland 
were  so  named. — ^A.  I,  son  of  Malcohn  UI, 
soeceeded  his  brother  Edgar  in  1 107.  He 
was  called  the  Fierce,  from  his  vigor  and 
impetnooty.  A  con^iracy  was  formed 
aninst  his  life,  and  the  traitors  obtained 
admission  into  his  bed-chamber  at  night. 
A^  having  lulled  six  of  them,  made  his 
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escape.  He  died  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign.-i-A.  II  succeeded  his  father,  Wil- 
liam the  lion,  1214,  in  his  1^  year,  and 
died  in  his  51st  year.— His  son,  A.  Ill, 
succeeded  him  in  1249.  He  married 
Margaret,  dauditer  of  Henry  III  of  Eng- 
land. In  12^  he  defeated,  at  Largs, 
Haquin,  kinff  of  Norway,  who  had  landed 
an  army  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  killed 
in  hunting,  by  his  horse  rushing  down  a 
high  precipice.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
excellent  character,  introduced  many  good 
regulations  of  government,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  to  restrain  the  license 
and  oppressions  of  the  nobih^-.  His 
death  makes  an  sra  in  Scottish  h^or}% 

Alexaivder  I,  Paulowitsch  (that  is, 
the  son  of  Paul),  emperor  and  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  king  of  Poland, 
was  bom  Dec.  23,  1777;  ascended  the 
throne  March  24, 1801 ;  was  crowned  27tli 
Sept  of  the  same  year,  in  Moscow ;  mar- 
ried, 9th  Oct,  179^  Elizabeth  (previously 
called  Lotdaa  Maria  Augusta),  third 
daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  hereditary 
prince  of  Baden;  and  died  1st  Dec,  1825. 
A.  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  of 
modem  times.  He  was  a  great  benefac- 
tor of  his  own  country,  and  did  some 
good  and  a  great  deal  of  evil  to  Europe. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  great 
talents,  which  were  judiciously  cultivated 
by  his  mother  and  his  instmcters.  He 
recosnised  the  spirit  of  the  a^e ;  irequendy 
acted  in  accordance  with  liberal  princi- 
ples ;  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  a 
monarch,  to  play  an  important  part,  must 
have  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
whatever  his  ultimate  object  may  be; 
loved  justice,  if  it  did  not  militate  with 
his  love  of  power,  which  was  indeed  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  of  a  common 
tyrant ;  and  sought  to  make  himself,  like 
Napoleon,  master  of  Purope,  tliough  witli 
different  means.  In  many  respects  he 
resembled  the  great  pope  Gregory  VIL 
He  was,  whether  from  policy  or  convic- 
tion of  its  necessity,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  the  principal  contriver  and  the 
chief  support  of  the  **  Holy  Alliance" 
(q,  V.),— a  league  which  history  will  de- 
nounce as  the  origin  of  infinite  evil.  His 
father  did  not  take  any  part  in  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  directed  by  the  empress 
Catharine  II  and  colonel  Laharpe.  (q.  v.) 
His  mother,  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  always 
pogpsessed  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
retained  a  great  influence  over  him 
throughout  ms  reign.  She  died  in  the 
year  1828.   Laharpe  educated  him  in  the 
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priDciples  of  an  enlightened  808.  His&vt 
governor,  count  Nwhu  Soltikofl^  receiv- 
ed orders  fix>m  Catharine  not  to  give  the 
young  prince  any  instruction  in  poetry 
and  lousic,  as  requiring  too  much  time 
for  the  attainment  of  proficiency.  Pro- 
fessor Kraft  instructed  him  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  Pallas,  a  short  time,  in 
Dotany« — ^He  took  part,  it  is  probable,  in 
the  conspiracv  acainst  his  &ther,  thou^ 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  the  most  dis- 
tant thou^t  against  his  life.  He  wished 
to  save  himself  and  many  nobles  of  the 
empire  from  the  mad  persecution  of  the 
emperor,  and  nothing  short  of  dethroning 
him  could  idSbrd  them  safety.  He  is  oflen 
said,  therefore,  to  have  acted  in  selfnle- 
fence. — ^The  history  of  his  government 
may  be  divided  into  3  periods :  The  first 
was  peaceful  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
execution  of^  the  schemes  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catharine  H,  reelecting  the  in- 
ternal administration.  The  secoujd,  ex- 
tending from  1805  to  1814,  was  a  time  of 
warvnth  France,  Sweden,  the  Porte  and 
Persia,  and  developed  the  resources  and 
the  national  feeling  of  the  people.  In  the 
third  period,  be  used  the  experience  ac- 
quired in  the  two  preceding,  to  cany  into 
effect  the  declaration  of  Peter  the  Great, 
made  100  years  before,  in  1714,  after  a 
victory  over  the  Swedish  fleet,  near  the 
Aland  islands : — ^  Nature  has  but  one  Rus- 
sia, and  it  shall  have  no  rival.** — A.  was 
distin^ished  for  moderation,  activity  and 
attention  to  bunness,  personally  superin- 
tending the  multiplied  concerns  of  his 
vast  empire,  while  nis  simple  and  amiable 
manners  gained  him  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  his  subjects.  He  understood 
and  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  Great  attention  was  paid, 
during  his  reign,  te  education  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  many  improvements 
were  introduced  into  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  t^e  empire;  e.  g.  the  establish- 
ment of  the  senate  by  the  ukase  of  1802, 
of  the  imperial  council  and  the  ministry 
of  8  divisions  by  the  ukaae  of  1810,  of 
the  provincial  admintstratioa  in  the  gov- 
ernments, &c.  The  shackles  which  hung 
on  the  industry  of  the  nation  were  re- 
moved, and  its  commerce  increased, — ^A. 
has  likewise  advanced  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  Russia  to  a  hifh  de^peee  of 
perfection ;  -he  has  developed  in  his  peo- 
ple the  sentiments  of  union,  courage  and 
IMUriotism ;  and,  lasdy,  he  has  raised  Rus- 
sia to  k  high  rank  in  the  political  system 
of  Europe^  and  has  made  its  importance 
fek  even  m  Asia.  It  must  be  aJso  ac- 
knowledged that,  during  his  reigUy  taste 


and  intdQiffsnoe  began  to  be  diflKised 
among  the  ni^^r  duses,  as  well  as  emi- 
nent and  even  liberal  statesmen  to  be 
formed,  though  it  is  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  difficult  to  distinguish  what 
is  owinff  to  the  prince,  and  what  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age^— Among  the  most  inti- 
mate associates  of  the  emperor  were  gen- 
eral Jermolofi^  afierwanis  Wofehoimky, 
Araktschejeff  and  Diebtiseh.  In  the  ear- 
Uer  part  of  his  reign,  some  Greeks  stood 
high  in  his  fiivor,  as  did  the  French  am- 
bassador, count  Caulaincourt,  finom  1807 
to  1812. — ^Among  the  merits  of  A.  are  to 
be  reckoned  his  exertions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  language  and  liter- 
ature. He  founded  or  new-modelled  7 
universities,  at  Dorpat,  Kazan,  Charkov, 
Moscow,  Wilna,  Warsaw  and  &L  Peters- 
burg; 204  academies,  many  seminaries 
for  me  education  of  instructers,  and  above 
2000  conunon  schools,  pardv  after  the 
system  of  Lancaster.  He  did  much  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  by  the  aid 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Bible  socie- 
ties (abolished  in  1826).  He  granted  im- 
portant privileges,  by  a  ukase  of  1817,  to 
Jews  becoming  Christians.  He  appropri- 
ated larse  sums  for  the  printing  of  unpor- 
tant  wonu,  as  the  Yoyaie  of  &usenstem, 
the  History  of  Russia  By  Karamsin,  &c. 
He  esteemed  and  rewarded  literary  merit, 
both  in  and  out  of  Russia.  He  purchased 
rare  and  valuable  collections.  In  1818, 
he  invited  two  orientalists,  I>emange  and 
Charmoy,  fit>m  Paris  to  Petersbuii^,  to 
advance  the  studyof  the  Arabic,  Arme- 
nian, Persian  and  Turkish  languages.  He 
attended  particularly  to  the  education  of 
younff  men  of  talent,  whom  he  sent  to 
travel  through  foreign  countries.  He  en- 
deavored, at  the  same  time,  by  moderate 
measures,  to  relieve  his  subjects  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  lords,  the  nobles,  the  bo- 
yar8,Btarost8^c.  Servitude  was  abolished 
m  1816,  in  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Cour- 
land ;  and  A.  declared,  that  he  would  no 
longer  transfer  vrith  the  crovm-lands  the 
boon  who  cultivated  theriL  He  forbade 
the  advertising  of  human  beings  for  sale, 
and  gave  leave  to  a  number  of  boors,  a  part 
of  the  bondmen  of  the  late  chancellor 
Romanzofi^  to  ransom  themselves  from 
thehr  master.  He  endeavored,  with  much 
earnestness,  to  give  to  his  people  a  cood 
sj^stem  of  law,  but  the  civil  code  of  Rus- 
sia fidll  requires  many  iinprovements. 
The  law-school,  opened  in  1807,  ceased 
in  1810^-The  custom  of  slitting  the  nose 
and  branding,  hitherto  connoted  with 
whipping  with  the  knout,  was  abolished 
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byA.  in  1817.  He  likewise  abofiBfaed,  in 
1801,  die  secret  court,  as  it  was  called, 
before  which  political  criminals,  chiefly, 
were  brou^t,  and  compelled,  by  hunger 
and  thirst  (not,  however,  bv  instru- 
ments  of  torture),  to  confess.  lie  checked 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernors, by  preventive  laws.  The  privi- 
l^e  of  the  nobles,  that  their  estates  could 
not  be  confiscated  as  a  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  was  extended  by  A.  to  all 
hie  subjects.  He  also  rendered  efficient 
aid  to  manu&ctures  and  commerce  in 
his  empire,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bet- 
ter tarin ;  the  improvement  of  the  finan- 
ces and  cuirenev  of  the  country,  ailer  the 
estabyshment  or  a  sinking  fund ;  the  erec- 
ti<Hi  of  the  bank  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
May  19,  1817 ;  by  providing  continually 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ; 
by  msldng  Odessa  a  free  port,  and  grant- 
ing it  other  privileges,  m  1817.  The 
ecmdition  of  manuii^tures  in  Russia  has 
greatly  improved  since  1804,  when  it  be- 
eame  known  from  the  report  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  The  greatest  projf- 
ress  has  been  made  in  manuftctures  m 
wool  The  whole  foreign  policy  of  Rus- 
sia ;  the  voyages  round  the  world,  imder 
the  patronage  of  her  government;  the 
embusy  to  Persia,  in  1817,  to  which  was 
attached  a  Frenchman,  Gardanne,  who 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of  Na- 
poleon respecting  India  and  Persia;  the 
mission  to  Cochin  China  and  Khiwa;  the 
fektioBs  of  Russia  with  the  U.  States, 
Brazil  and  Spain ;  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  the  Porte;  the 
settlements  on  the  westeni  coast  of  North 
America,  all  prove  the  enlightened  com- 
mereial  policy  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
The  travels  of  A.  in  foreign  countries, 
even  his  short  stay  in  England,  his  inter- 
course with  well-inform^  and  sensible 
men,  but,  principally,  his  frequent  jour- 
n^  through  the  provinces  of  his  empire, 
amNnded  the  materials  of  his  numerous 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
On  this  his  attention  was  continually  fixed. 
— ^The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  Russian  military  system.  It 
not  only  opened  the  way  to  the  conquest 
of  Finland,  in  1809,  and  of  two  or  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  1812,  but  af- 
forded A.  time  to  remove  the  defects  of 
the  military  system  hitherto  in  use.  The 
armies  of  Russia,  during  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  were  remarkable  for  their 
equipment  and  discipline.  The  active 
interest  which  A.  took  in  the  proper  or- 
dering of  all  the  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration, is  the  reason  why  the  nation 


was  attached  to  him  with  fhll  confidence, 
which  he  experienced  in  time  of  danger. 
A.  never  showed  a  timid,  unenterprising 
spirit  ifis  decision  fiustrated  the  plans 
of  Napoleon  at  Moscow.  He  gave  his 
word  to  his  people,  that  he  would  never 
negotiate  with  Napoleon,  as  long  as  an 
armed  enemy  was  in  the  country.  The 
activity  which  prevailed  in  the  militaiy 
department  of  the  Rusrian  adnoinistration 
is  proved  by  the  army  which  appeared,  in 
1813,  in  Germany,  and  that  which  was  kept 
ready,  in  1815,  to  march  against  France, 
comprising  300,000  men  and  2000  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  peaceful  character  of  A.'8 
policy  is  remarkable.  His  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  kinff  of  Pnissia,  Frederic 
William  III,  which  was  confirmed  at  die 
tomb  of  Frederic  II,  in  1805,  led  to  im- 
portant consequence&  The  queen,  Lou*' 
isa,  was  the  living  tie  of  this  union.  Ad- 
miration for  the  dazzling  qualities  of 
Napoleon  drew  him  over  to  his  side.  He 
behoved,  too,  that  he  might,  in  connexion 
with  the  emperor  of  France,  decide  the 
fate  of  Europe.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  his  femous  meeting  with  Napoleon  at 
Erfurt,  in  Sept^  1806.  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  ambitious  conqueror  wished  to 
involve  him  in  political  contradictions, 
and  prescribe  laws  to  him  injurious  to 
the  welfiu«  of  his  empire,  he  resolutely 
maintained  his  independence.  He  suc- 
ceeded, at  an  interview  with  the  prince^ 
royal  of  Sweden,  at  Abo,  Aug.,  1812^  in 
ferming  an  alliance  with  that  country, 
after  having  induced  the  Porte,  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Bucharest  After  1812,  a  kind  of  i^li- 
gious  character  appears  in  the  policy 
of  A.,  and  be  ^ve  himself  up,  more 
and  more,  to  rehgious  influence.  This 
character  is  remarkably  manifest  in  the 
proclamation  which  he  addressed  fit>m 
Warsaw,  on  the  10th  (23d)  Feb.,  1813,  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  andf  the  proclama- 
tion of  Kalitz,  25th  March,  1813,  directed 
to  the  C^ermans,  in  which  he  promised  a 
great  improvement  in  theu"  condition,  by 
means  of  a  proper  constitution,  the  object 
of  which  should  be,  to  promote  their  lib- 
erty, security  and  prosperity.  The  mem- 
oraole  manifesto  of  27th  Jan.,  1816,  con- 
tained an  exposition  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  emperor.  In  the  war  of 
1813 — 14,  A.  exposed  himself  to  dan- 
ger, in  order  to  inflame  the  courage  of 
his  troops.  He  undoubtedly  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
war  in  France.  Hts  openness  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  French,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  secretly  applied  to  firom  Parir 
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He  also  principally  directed  the  march  of 
Schwartzenbeii;,  on  the  29th  March,  1814, 
to  this  capital,  which  put  a  glorious  ter- 
mination to  the  war.  The  magnanimity 
with  which  he  treated  Paris  and  all  the 
French,  the  strict  discipline  of  his  troops, 
and  tlie  assurances  which  tlio  allies,  at 
his  instance,  tendered  to  the  nation,  facil- 
itated the  settlement  of  peace ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  he  acted  from  the  behef 
tliat  he  was  complyiuK  with  the  wishes 
of  the  French,  and  not  &om  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  leffitimacy,  in  recalling 
tlie  Bourbons.  He  did  not  treat  the  con- 
quered and  dethroned  emperor  meanly, 
but  respected  in  him  the  former  sove- 
reign and  distributor  of  crowns,  regard- 
less of  his  birth.  He  called  upon  the 
empress  Josephine,  and  dined  with  her  at 
Malmaison ;  he  interceded  in  &vor  of  the 
prince  Eugene  Beauhamois;  he  visited 
Ney.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians 
for  him  was  unlimited.  June  1, 1814,  he 
went  to  Eneland,  where  he  was  joyfully 
received.  Several  things,  however,  seem 
to  have  made  an  unfavorable  impression 
upon  him.  He  was  not  at  ease  among 
free  Britons.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  how- 
ever, at  the  banquet  in  Guildhall,  in  hon- 
or of  the  national  song,  Rule^  Britanma, 
He  lefl  Enffland  28th  June,  and  reached 
Petersburg  S5th  July,  where  he  declined 
the  name  of  (he  EUued,  offered  to  him 
by  the  senate.  A  later  ukase,  of  27th 
Nov.,  1617,  forbade  the  praises  which  the 
clergy  were  accustomed  to  bestow  pn  him 
from  the  pulpit  His-  presence  in  Vienna, 
during  the  congress,  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  policy  of  Europe,  occa- 
sioned the  admission  of  some  Uberal 
views  into  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  and 
added  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  tlie 

S'gantic  power  of  Russia.  The  drafl  of 
e  Polish  constimtion,  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  A.,  was  the  first  symptom  of 
a  disposition  in  the  European  rulers  to 
perform  the  promises  made  to  their  sub- 
jects during  the  wars  with  Napoleon. 
A.  again  visited  Paris,  July,  1815,  and 
from  that  period  the  great  influence 
of  Russia  upon  the  French  cabinet,  in 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  England, 
was  apparent,  especially  when  Richelieu, 
who  had  foimerly  been  in  the  Russian 
service,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry  of  Louis  XVIII.  In  Spain, 
also,  the  same  influence  manifested  itself. 
Even  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  showed  a 
dedre  of  allying  itself  with  Russia ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
ns  Prussia,  Wirtemberg  and  other  states, 
entered  into  a  closer  union  with  tlie  Rus- 


sian court  A.,  toge Aer  with  the  powers 
that  had  concluded  the  treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  took  an  active  part  in  the  genenl 
concerns  of  Europe ;  for  instance,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  dis- 
pute of  Spain  with  Portugal,  on  account  of 
Monte  Video.  He  took  measures  against 
the  piracy  of  the  African  states.  Very 
soon,  nothing  occurred,  of  importance  to 
the  pohtical  afiairs  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, in  which  this  ambitions  monarch 
did  not  appear  as  leader,  mediator  or  par- 
taker. From  the  formation  of  the  holy 
aUiance  (q.  v.),  in  Paris,  26th  Sept,  1815, 
to  his  deatli,  A.  was  actively  engaged  in 
politics,  and  kept  his  emissaries  aU  over 
Europe,  who  reported  to  him  every  im- 
portant occurrence.  Among  these  was 
Kotzebue,  tlie  Geiinan  author,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  student  Sand.  The 
memoir,  directed  to  all  the  Russian  am- 
bassadors, concerning  the  aflairs  of  Spain, 
the  answer  of  the  Russian  cabinet  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  the  chevaher  Zea  Ber- 
mudez,  and  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  15th  Nov.,  1818, 
are  mteresting  documents  in  the  history 
of  A.  He  took  part,  in  1820,  in  the  con- 
gresses held  at  Troppau  and  Laybach,  to 
settle  the  af&irs  of  Italy,  and  ordered  his 
amiy  to  advance  towards  this  country,  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Caiiwnari.  As 
its  presence  was  found  to  be  unnecessary, 
it  returned  to  Russia,  when  the  afBurs  of 
Greece  (q.  v.)  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Russian  cabinet,  in  J.821.  A.  jpub- 
Hcly  expressed  his  disapprobation  or  the 
enterprise  of  prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti 
rq.  v.),  but  interceded,  however,  with  the 
rorte,  for  the  cause  of  hunoanity  and 
Christianity.  (See  Stroganoff. )  It  is  pos- 
sible, that,  from  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  he 
suffered  the  best  opportunity  to  escape  of 
liberating  Greece,  and  increasing  las  em- 
pire. His  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Poland, 
prince  Zajonczeck  [A'lx-la-Chapelle,  7 
(19)  Oct.,  1818],  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  liberal  sentiments.  He  spoke 
in  the  same  spirit,  March  5,  1819,  to  a 
deputation  of  tlie  Livonian  nobihty,  re- 
questing his  ratification  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Livonian  peasantry,  when 
he  used  the  memorable  words, — "You 
have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  our  age,  in 
which  Uberal  ideas  aflbrd  tlie  true  iMisis 
of  the  happiness  of  nations.-'  His  remark 
to  madame  de  Stael,  several  years  before, 
was  characteristic :  "  You  will  be  offended 
with  the  sight  of  servitude  in  tliis  land. 
It  is  not  my  fault ;  I  have  set  the  exam- 
ple of  emancipation,  but  I  cannot  employ 
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force ;  I  must  respect  the  rights  of  others 
as  much  as  if  ther  were  protected  by  a 
constitution,  which,  unhappily,  does  not 
exisL**  Madame  de  Staei  answered — 
^  Strty  voire  earadh^  est  xtne  consHMion^ 
(^le,  your  character  is  a  constitution). 
He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
abobahed  the  secret  police  of  state  and 


other  kind.  Schools  and  universities  have 
been  established ;  the  system  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  introduced:  the  ecclesiastical 
affidn  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
arranged;  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  or 
CknttUm  bradUef,  as  they  are  called, 
encouraged ;  th^  activity  of  all  public 
institutions  for  instruction  increased,  and 


the  censorship  of  books  (the  latter  of   the  17  scientzdc  institutions  in  Petersburg 


which,  however,  he  introduced  again  at  a 
later  period],  and  declared,  April  7, 1801, 
**  I  acknowledge  no  power  to  be  lawful 
wiiich  does  not  emanate  from  the  laws." 
In  the  same  spirit  he  banished  the  Jesuits, 
Ist  Jan^  1816,  from  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, and  at  last,  25th  March,  1820,  from 
the  empire,  because  they  dared  co  inter- 


and  Moscow  much  improved.  The  ex^ 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  indeed,,  disturbed  a 
htde  the  relations  of  the  emperor  with  the 
see  of  itome,  but  satis&ctory  explanations 
were  made  by  A.  to  the  pope  at  Laybach. 
Lastly,  the  emperor  nominated  a  bishop, 
and  established  a  ceneral  conostory  for 
the  Lutheran  church  throughout  die  em- 


iere  with  the  afiiiirs  of  the  government,    pire,  in  1820,  which  was  to  maintain,  in 

and  disturb  the  peace  of  femiiies.  He  bad    ♦**-*•-  -"-♦«'  ♦»»-  ^—- :~  ^f.u^  » . 

prohibited  proselytism,  and  promoted  the 
instruction  of  the  Jews.    A.  developed,  in 
the  same  spirit,  the  internal  resources  and 
the  external  power  of  his  immense  em- 
pire. The  addition  of  Georgia,  Bialystock, 
naland,  Waisaw,  Schirvan  and  Bessara- 
bia has  rendered  its  frontieis  ahnost  every 
where  impenetrable,  and  increased  the 
number  ofits  inhabitants  from  36  millions 
to  more  than  43,  for  the  most  part  Euro- 
peans.   The  speedr  rebuilding  of  Mos- 
cow, the  progress  ot  cultivation  in  Siberia 
and  the  Crimea,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in    the   ^vemments  of  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk  and  Irkutsk  increased  by  800,000, 
and  similar  proois  of  the  advancing  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  have  immortalized 
the  rei^  of  A.    Whether  the  gigantic 
plan  of  unitinff  the  supporters  of  the  po< 
nuctd  power  of  Russia,  the  classes  of  peas- 
ants and  soldiers,  will  prove  to  be  good, 
experience  must  decide.    (See  Jmlitcay 
CMordes  of  Russia.)   A.,  by  the   edict 
of  ^th  Dec,  1818,  granted  to  all  peasants 
in  his  empire  the  right  of  establishing 
manu&ctories, — a  right  confined,  hitherto, 
to  the  nobility,  and  uie  merchants  of  the 
inst  and  second  classes.    A  better  dispo- 
sition of  the  national  debt,  and  a  sinking 
froid,  permitted  an  alleviation  of  taxes. 
A  ukase  of  1st  Jan.,  1819,  therefore,  abol- 
ished the  tax  upon  income  from  land- 
ed property,  established  11th  Feb.,  1812, 
but  the  expenses  attending  the  support  of 
a  numerous  army  prevented  any  further 
remission. — ^The  population  of  southern 
Russia  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
admiflsion  of  German  emigrants ;  and  the 
same  i^  was  extended  to  Poland,  where, 
by  a  decree  of  A.,  Warsaw,  10th  Aug., 
1816,  the  new  settlers  received  deserted 
houses  and  lands,  belongmg  to  the  na- 
tioul  domains,  or  assistance  of  some 
14* 


their  purity,  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest- 
ant church.    A.  showed  great  respect  ibr 
all  Christian  sects,  and  protected  them 
equally.     His  endeavors  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  boors,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  his  policy  to  introduce  the 
principles  and  manners  of  western  Eu- 
rope, offended  the  old  Muscovite  nobility, 
and,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  a 
fearful  and  widely-spread  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  which  was  reserved  fbr 
his  successor.    Perhaps  A.  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  treasonable  projects  when 
he  followed  his  sick  wife  to  the  Crimea. 
His  intention  may  have  been  to  choose  a 
place  of  retirement  from  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  fell  sick  at  Taganrock 
(cuy.)  of  a  bilious  fever,  and  died,  Ist  Dec., 
1825,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.    The  news 
of  his  death  had  scarcely  reached  Peters- 
burg, 8th  Dec,  O.  S.,  when  his  eldest 
brother,  Constantino,  then  in  Warsaw,  was 
proclaimed  emperor;  and  all  the  civil  offi- 
cers and  the  guards  took  the  oath  of  aUe- 
giance  9th  Dec  O.  S.  But  the  grand  duke 
declined  accepting  the  crown,  having  re- 
signed his  right  of  succession,  during  the 
li^-time  of  A.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  Peteraburg,  14th  Jan.,  1822,  to 
which  an  answer  was  sent,  Feb.  2, 1822, 
by  A.,  expressing  his  approbation,  and 
that  <^  the  empress  mother.    Before  the 
arrival  at   Petereburff  of  the   letter  of 
Constantine,  dated  Nov.,  26th,  O.  S.  in 
which  he  announced  to  his  mother  and 
brother,  the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  that  he 
recognised  the  latter  as  emperor,  the  sen- 
ate &d  opened  the  testament  of  A.,  and 
found  in  it  the  document  containing  the 
resignation  of  Constantine,  together  with 
a  manifesto  of  the  emperor  (dated  Zars- 
kojeselo,  16th  Aug.,  1823),  declaring  his 
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aecond  brother,  Nicholas,  his  successor. 
This  prince,  therefore,  ascended  the 
tlirone,  made  Ib^own  these  documents  in 
his  proclamation  of  the  12th  Dec,  O.  S. 
1825,  and  declare^  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  day  of  the  deatK  yf  A.  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  (lai  Dec,  N.  S.,  19th 
Nov.,0.  S.)  Then  the  cwnh  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  Nicholas  l^  was  taken, 
13th  Dec,  O.  S.,  25th,  N.  S.,  in  Petere- 
bnrg.  The  death  of  A.  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  Europe;  for  the  infiiience  of 
Russia  was  growing  continually  stxonger 
in  aU  the  cabmets  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  even  England  could  not  k«ep 
entirely  exempt  from  it.  No  other  empiie 
has  united,  on  so  great  a  scale,  the  pow- 
er of  masses,  yet  rude  and  vigorous,  with 
experience  and  the  advantages  of  culture, 
~-a  union  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was 
under  the  control  of  one  absolute  master. 
With  A.,  moreover,  perished  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  holy  alliance,—*  suffi- 
cient reason  for  Europe  to  reioice  a^  (lis 
decease.  Russia,  however,  laments  in 
him  a  great  benefactor.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ascend  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  the  empire  was  prepared  for  the 
greatest  improvements,  and  his  ambition 
was  of  a  lund  to  be  gratiHed  by  promo- 
tion the  welfare  of  his  people. 

Alexaiwer,  William,  a  major-general 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  States  dunng  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  Yonc,  but  passed  a  portion  of  his 
life  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  generally 
styled,  through  courtesy,  lord  Stirling, 
in  consequence  of  being  considered  by 
many  as  the  rightful  heur  to  the  utle  and 
estates  of  an  earldom  in  Scotland,  from 
which  country  his  father  came,  though 
the  government  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  son's  claim,  when  he  repaired  to 
Great  Britain  in  pursuit  of  this  inherit- 
ance. He  was  early  remarkable  for  his 
fondness  for  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
in  wliich  sciences  he  made  considerable 
progress. — ^Throughout  the  revolution,  he 
acted  an  important  part,  and  distinguish- 
ed hunself  particuku-ly  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  Germantown  and  Mon- 
mouth. In  the  first,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, after  haviiig,  by  a  bold  attack  upon 
a  corps  commandea  by  Comwallis,  ef- 
fected the  escape  a£  a  large  part  of  his 
detachmenL  tn  the  second,  his  division, 
with  the  brigades  of  generals  Nash  ana 
Maxwell,  formed  the  corps  de  reserve ;  and, 
in  the  last,  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  American  army.  He  was  always 
warmly  attached  to  general  Washington, 
and  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused. 


He  died  at  Albany,  Jan..  15, 1783,  aged 
57  years,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  brave,  disceminff  and  intrepid 
officer,  and  an  honest  and  learned  man. 

ALEXAirnRiA  (in  Turkish,  Scandena) ; 
the  capital  of  Lower  Esypt,  and  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Ptokmies,  built  332  B. 
C,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  destined 
it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Its 
natural  situation  is  strong,  and  it  has  five 
harbors.     The  Ptolemies,  especiaUy  P. 
Soter,  or  Lagus,  and  P.  Philadelphus,  in>- 
proved  it  much,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
learning.  (See  Mexaiidrian  School.y-Tty& 
first  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  a 
mixture  of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  to 
whom  must  be  added  numerous  colonies 
of  Jews,  uransplanted  thither  in  336,  320 
an&  312  B.  C.,  to  increase  the  population 
of  thie  city  and  countxy,  who,  becoming 
familiac  with  the  Greek  language  and 
leaming„were  called  ifeflwisto.  (q.v.)  It 
was    they  who    made  the  well-known 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
under  the  nai^e  of  the  SeptuaguUa,  (q.  v.) 
— The  most  be&utifiil  part  of  tne  city,  near 
tlie  great  harix>ry^  where  stood  the  royal 
palaces,  magnificently  built,  was  called 
Bruction.  There  waa  the  large  and  splen- 
did edifice,  belonging  to  the  academy  and 
nmseum,  where  the  greater  portion  of 
the  royal  library  (400,000  volumes)  was 
placed ;  tlie  rest,  amountii^  to  300,000, 
was  in  the  Serapion,  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Serapis.     The  larger   portion  was 
burned  durmg  the  siege  of  Alex^dJria  by 
JuHus  Cffisar,  but  was  afterwards  rq;)laced 
by  the  hbrary  of  Pergamus,  which  Anto- 
ny presented  to  Cleopatra.  The  museom, 
where  many  scholars  lived  and  were  sup- 
ported, ate  together,  smdied  and  instruct- 
ed others,  remahied  unhurt  till  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a 
period  of  civil  coumiotion.    The  library 
in  the  Serapion  was  preserved  to  the  time 
of  Theodosius  the  Great.    He  caused  all 
the   heatlien    temples,    throughout   the 
Roman  empire,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  even 
the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
was  not  spared.     A  crowd  of  fanatic 
Christians,  headed  by  their  archbishop, 
Theodosius,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
At  that  time,  the  library,  it  is  said,  was 
partly  burned,  pardy  d^)eFsed;  and  the 
historian  Orosius,  towanls  the  close  of 
the  4th  centuiy,  saw  only  the  empty 
shelves.    Christian  barbarians,  therefore^ 
and  not  Arabs  under  Omar,  as  is  usually 
asserted,  were  the  cause  of  this  irrepar- 
able loss  to  science.     The  Alexandrian 
library,  called,  by  Livy,  EUganHx  regun^ 
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txntmu  egrwwn  omtSf  embraced   the 
whole   GreeK  and  Latm  literature,  of 
which  we  poeeees  but  eingle  fragmentB. — 
In  the  division  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
Alexandria,  with  the  rest  of  Egypt,  was 
comprehended  in  tlie  Eastern  Empire. 
The  Arabs  possessed  themselves  of  it  in 
640 ;  the  caliph  Motawakel,  in  845,  restor- 
ed the  libraiy  and  academy ;  but  the  Turks 
took  the  city  in  868,  and  it  declined  more 
and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  until  the  Portuguese,  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  discovered  a 
way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. — ^The 
modem  A.,  situated  N.  kit  31°  11',  £. 
k>n.  90^  16^,  does  not  occup3r  the  place 
of  the  old  town,  of  which  notmng  remains 
except  a  portico  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gate  leading  to  Rosetta,  the  south-western 
amphitheatre,  the  obelisk,  or  needle  of 
Cleopatra  (presented  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  pacha — but  a  mass  of  400,000 
pounds  is  too  heavy  to  be  transported), 
and  Pompey's  pillar,  88  feet  6  inches  hifffa, 
which,  according  to  an  English  traveUer 
{Memoirs  relating  to  Europe  and  ,Matic 
Turkey,  by  Robert  Walpole,  1817),  was 
erected  by  a  governor  of  Egypt,  named 
PompoL  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian.   The  equestrian  statue  on  the  top  is 
no  longer  standing.— The  town  has  now  2 
citadels  and  harboi?,  of  which  the  western, 
which  is  the  best,  is  closed  against  Chris- 
tian ships.    Before  both  haroors  are  the 
peninsijja  Farillon  and  the  island  Pharos, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  lighthouse  of  Ptole- 
my. (See  Phaaroa,) — ^The  population,  for- 
meriy  amounting   to   300,000,   is   now 
12,600 ;  the  houses,  3132.    A.  is  the  seat 
of  a  patriarch.    The  canal  of  Ramanieh, 
from    Cairo    to  Alexandria,   40   miles, 
was  restored  by  the  viceroy,  Mohammed 
All  Pacha,  and  first  navisated  26th  Jan., 
1S20.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  com- 
merce of  Alexandria  has  been  much  im- 
proved.   In  the  year  1824,  1290  ships, 
among  them  606  Austrian,  arrived,  and 
1199  departed. — ^A  peculiarity  of  modem 
A.  is  the  great  number  of  dogs,  which 
here,  as  well  as  in  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople, run  about  in  a  very  wild  state. — 
According  to  the  latest  accounts,  tlie  tra- 
ding pacha  of  Egypt  has  appointed  an 
Itahan  renegade,  to  collect  all  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  which  are  capable  of  trans- 
portation, in  his  dominions,  in  order  to 
sell  them,  in  a  bazar  to  be  built  for  this 
purpose  in  A.,  to  the  Europeans. 

Ai^EXAVDRiA,  with  the  surname  dtUa 
Pogiia ;  a  considerable  town  and  fortress 
in  Piedmont,  situated  in  a  marsh v  country, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the 


Tanaro.  It  was  built  in  1178, 1^  the  Cre- 
moncse  and  Milanese,  and  at  mat  called 
CiE»area ;  afterwards,  in  honor  of  the  pope 
Alexander  III,  who  established  there  a 
bi^opric,  ^^lUsscmdria,  Its  magnitude 
and  opulence  increased  from  century  to 
century;  it  now  contains  30,000  inhab- 
itants, and  may  be  considered  flourishing, 
since  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,aii(d  has  two  fiurs  annual- 
ly, which  are  much  frequented.  Intended, 
originally,  for  a  fortress  to  ffuard  the  pas- 
sage over  the  Tanaro  andlBormida,  and 
constantly  kept  in  good  order,  as  the 
point  where  several  roads  meet,  Alexan- 
dria has  firequently  been  the  object  of 
long  contention.  It  was  taken  and  pluiv 
dered,  in  1522,  by  duke  Sforza ;  besieged, 
without  success,  by  the  French,  under 
prince  Conti,  in  1657 ;  and  taken,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  by  prince  Eugene,  in 
1707.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1800,  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, Melas,  agreed  upon  an  armistice 
with  Buonaparte,  at  Alexandria,  by  which 
he  ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  Italy,  as  &r 
as  the  Mincio,  and  12  fortresses.  The 
fortifications  of  A.  consist  now  of  a  sur- 
rounding wall  and  bastions,  a  strong  cita- 
del, formed  by  6  basticms  and  many  out- 
works, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and 
a  redoubt  protecting  the  bridge  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bormida.  A  bridge  of 
stone  connects  the  town  and  citadeL — ^For 
an  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  garrison 
of  A.,  see  Piedmont^  Revolution  of. 

Alexandkia;  a  city  and  port  of  entr>% 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  county  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, 6  miles  S.  Washington,  115  N. 
Richmond;  Ion.  77*  4'  W. ;  lat  38^  49^  N. : 
pop.,  in  1800,  4,196;  in  1810,  7,227;  in 
1820,  8,218;  blacks,  2,603:  houses,  in 
1817,  1,f385.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an  alms-house,  a 
theatre,  a  market-house,  and  8  houses  of 
public  worship. — ^The  situation  of  Alex- 
andria is  considerably  elevated,  with  easv 
and  gradual  descents  to  the  river,  which 
is  neatly  wharfed  for  about  half  the  length 
of  the  city,  vnth  water  sufficient  for  the 
largest  merchant-ships.  The  streets  in- 
tetsect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a 
great  part  ofthem  are  neatly  paved.  The 
city  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  tide-water  of  the 
Potomac,  having  an  extensive  and  fertile 
back  oountiy,  and  carries  on  a  considor- 
able  trade,  chiefly  in  flour.  A.  expects 
to  derive  much  benefit  fit)m  the  intended 
canal  firom  Ohio  to  Washington. 
Alexandrun  Copy,  or  Codex  Alex- 
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AKDRiNUs ;  a  manuBcript,  now  in  the  Brit- 
iBh  museiun,  of  great  importance  in  bibli- 
cal criticism.  It  is  on  parchment,  witli 
uncial  letters,  without  breathings  and  ac- 
cents, written,  probably,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  centuiy,  and  contains,  in  4  vols, 
folio,  the  whole  Greek  Bible  (the  Old 
Testament  according  to  the  Septuagint), 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  buhop 
Clement,  of  Rome.  A  laige  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  are 
wantinj^.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  dif- 
ferent nom  that  of  the  other  books.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Cyrillus  Lu- 
caris,'  who,  in  1628,  sent  this  manuscript 
as  a  present  to  Charles  I,  said  he  had 
received  it  firom  Egypt ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  other  circumstances,  that  it  was 
written  there.  But  it  cannot  be  decided, 
with  certainty,  whether  it  came  from  Al- 
exandria (whence  its  name).  John  Er- 
nest Grabe  follows  it  in  his  edition  of  the 
Septua^nt  (Oxford,  1707—20,  foL,  4  vols.) 
Dr.  Woide  published  the  New  Testament 
from  this  copy,  (London,  foL,  1786),  with 
types  cast  for  the  purpose,  line  for  line, 
with  intervals  between  the  words,  as  in 
the  manuscript  itself.  The  copy  is  so 
perfect  a  resemblance  of  the  origmal,  that 
it  may  supply  its  place.  Henry  Hervey 
Baher  undertook  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  London,  1816,  fol.  This 
femous  manuscript  belonged,  in  1098,  to 
the  library  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  evidently  worse.  The  3  first 
divisions  contain  the  Alexandrian  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  4th,  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  language. 
Alexanbrian  School.  When  the 
flourishing  period*  of  Greek  poetry  vi^as 
past,  study  was  called  in  to  supply  what 
nature  no  longer  furnished.  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  was  made  the  seat  of  learning, 
by  the  Ptolemies,  admirers  of  the  arts, 
from  whence  this  age  of  literature  took  the 
name  of  the  ,Mexandrian,  Ptolemy  Phil- 
odelphus  founded  the  famous  Ubrary  of 
Alexandria,  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  of  antiqui^,  which  attracted  many 
scholars  from  all  countries ;  and  also  the 
museum,  which  may  justly  be  considered 
the  first  academy  of  sciences  and  arts.  (See 
w^Uxandna,)  The  grammarians  and  poets 
are  the  most  important  among  the  schol- 
ars of  Alexandria.  These  grammarians 
were  philologists  and  literati,  who  ex- 
plained things  as  well  as  words,  and  may 


be  considered  a  kind  of  encyclopedists. 
Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Ephesiai^  who 
established  the  first  granmiar  school  in 
Alexandria,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  Aristarchus  of 
Samothrace,  Crates  of  Mallus,  Dionysius 
the  Thracian,  Apollonius  the  sophist,  and 
ZoUub.  Their  merit  is  to  have  collected, 
examined,  reviewed  and  preserved  the 
existing  monuments  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture.^-To  the  poets  belong  Apollonius 
the  Rhodian,  Lycophron,  Aratus,  Nican- 
der,  Euphorion,  Callimachus,  Theocritus, 
Philetas,  Phanocles,  Timon  the  Phliasian, 
Scyranus,  Dionvsius,  and  7  tragic  poets, 
who  were  called  the  A.  Pleiads,  'rtie  A. 
age  of  literature  difiered  entirely,  in  »>irit 
and  character,  from  the  preceding.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages ;  correctness,  purity  and  elegance 
were  cultivated ;  and  several  writers  of  this 
period  excel  in  these  respects.  But  that 
which  no  study  can  give,  the  spirit  which 
filled  the  earher  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is 
not  to  be  feund  in  most  of  their  works. 
Greater  art  in  composition  took  its  place  ; 
criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius 
had  accomplished  before.  But  this  was 
impossible.  Genius  was  the  gifl  of  onl^ 
a  few,  and  they  soared  fer  above  their 
contemporaries.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  by  criticism  and  study ;  but  their 
works  are  tame,  vrithout  soul  and  life,  and 
those  of  their  disciples,  of  course,  still 
more  so.  Perceiving  the  want  of  origin- 
ality, but  appreciating  its  value,  and  striv- 
ing afler  it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the 
point  where  poetry  is  lost  Their  crit- 
icism degenerated  into  a  disposition  to 
find  feult,  and  theu-  ait  into  subtilty. 
They  seized  on  what  was  strange  and 
new,  and  endeavored  to  adorn  it  by  learn- 
ing. The  larger  part  of  the  Alexandri- 
ans, commonly  grammarians  and  poets 
at  the  same  time,  are  stiff  and  laborious 
versifiers,  vritliout  genius. — Besides  the 
A.  school  of  poetry,  one  of  philosophy  is 
also  spoken  of^  but  the  expression  is  not 
to  be  understood  too  strictly.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing character  arises  fiom  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  in  Alexandria,  the  east- 
em  and  western  philosophy  met,  and  an 
effort  took  place  to  unite  the  two  systems, 
for  which  reason  the  A.  philosophers 
have  often  been  called  EekcHcs,  Tliis 
name,  however,  is  not  appUcable  to  all. 
Tlie  new  Platonists  form  a  distinguished 
series  of  philosophers,  who,  renouncing 
the  scepticism  of  the  new  academy,  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  witli  that  of  the  East  The  Jew 
Philo  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  the 
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aaiiier  new  Platonists.  Plato  and  Aiis- 
iDtle  were  diligently  interpreted  and  com- 
pared in  the  let  and  2a  centuries  alter 
Chnst.  Animonius  the  Peripatetic  belong 
here,  the  teacher  of  Plutarch  of  Chnro- 
nea.  But  the  real  new  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria  was  established  at  the 
dose  of  the  9d  century  after  Christ,  bv 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (about  198 
A.  D«),  whose  disciples  were  Plotinus  and 
Origan.  (See  PUOomgtSj  Mw.)  Being, 
lor  the  most  part,  Orientals,  formed  by  the 
study  of  Greek  learning,  their  writings 
are  strikingly  characteri^d,  e.  g.  those  of 
Ammomua  Saccas,  Plotinus,  lamUicus, 
Poiphyrius,  by  a  strance  mixture  of 
Asiatic  and  European  elements,  which 
had  become  amalgamated  id  Alexandria, 
owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  eastern  and 
western  races  in  its  population,  as  well  as 
to  its  situation  ana  commercial  inter- 
course. Their  philosophy  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  received  and  taught  in  Egvpt. 
The  prindpal  Gnostic  systems  had  their 
origm  in  Alexandria.  (Bee  Gnom.)  The 
principal  teachers  of  the  Christian  cate- 
chetical schools  (q.  v.),  which  had  risen 
and  flourished  to^pether  with  the  edectic 
philoeof^y,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this 
philoaophjr.  'the  most  violent  religious 
eontroveiaiee  di8turi)ed  the  A.  church, 
until  the  orthodox  tenets  were  estaUiah- 
ed  in  it  by  Ajdianaaius,  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Arians.— Among  the  scholars  of 
Alenndiia  are  to  be  Ibund.mat  mathe- 
matieians,  as  £uclid,  thefemer  ftf-soen- 
tific  geometry ;  Apollonius  of  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  whose  work  on  conic  sections 
still  exists;  Nicomachus,  the  first  scientific 
arithmetician ;— astronomers,  who  em- 
pkjyed  the  £^gyptian  hiero|flyphic8  finr 
marking  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
fixed  the  images  and  names  (still  in  use)  of 
the  constellations,  who  left  astronomical 
writings  (e.  g.  the  PAonomena  of  Amtus, 
a  didactic  poem,  the  S^thaarica  of  Mene- 
laus,  the  astronomical  works  of  Eratos- 
thenes, and  especially  the  Magna  Synituia 
of  the  geognqmer  Ptolemy),  and  made  im- 
provements in  the  theory  of  the  calendar, 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Julian  cakndar;— natural  philosophers, 
anatomista,  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistra- 
tus; — ^physicians  and  surgeons,  as  De- 
mosthenes Philalethes,  who  wrote  the  first 
work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  Zopyrus 
and  Cratevas,  who  improved  the  art  of 
pharmacy  and  invented  antidotes; — ^in- 
siructers  in  the  art  of  medicine,  to  whom 
Asclepiades,  Soranus  and  Galen  owed 
their  education; — ^medical  theorists  and 


empirics,  of  the  sect  founded  by  Phili- 
nus.  All  these  belonged  to  the  numerous 
association  of  schokus  continuing  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  fiivored  bv  die 
Roman  emperors,  which  rendered  Alex- 
andria one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
influential  seats  of  science  in  antiquity  j — 
The  best  work  on  the  learning  of  Alex- 
andria is  the  prize  gbb^  of  Jaod>  Matter ; 
jBmhi  IKstonque  mr  fieoU  (PJBesumdne, 
Paris,  1819, 2  vols. 

ALBXAin>KiNE,  or  ALxxANDarAN ;  the 
name  of  a  verse,  which  consists  of  six  feet, 
or  of  six  and  a  half^  equal  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  syllables,  the  pause  being  always 
on  the  sixth  syllable ;  e.  g.  the  second  of 
the  following  lines : 
A  needless  AlexaDdrine  ends  the  song, 
Which,  Kke  a  wounded  aaake,  <ki^  iU  timr 
,  length  akmg. 

It  corresponds,  in  our  language,  to  the 
hexameters  in  the  Greek  ami  Latin ; 
though,  according  to  aonie  writers,  it 
rather  answers  to  me  smarii  of  the  ancient 
tragic  poets.  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer  and  Drayton's  polyoibion  are 
written  in  this  messure.  The  concluding 
line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  lilso  an 
A.  This  verse  becomes  fittiguing  fiiom 
monotony,  unless  the  writer  nas  a  very 
delicate  ear.  The  French,  in  their  epics 
and  drama,  are  confined  to  this  verse, 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  called  by  them 
the>  horde.  The  A.  derives  its  name  torn 
an  old  French  poem,  bekmging  to  the 
middle ^of  the  idlher-tfae  beginning  of 
1he'l8th  century,  the  subject  m  ifttch  is 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  which  this 
verse  was  first  made  use  o£  (Seel'Vefid^ 
Poetry.) 

AuEXiAifs.  (See  Fkutendties.) 
Ai*bxis->Bath  ;  a  watering-place  in 
Anhalt-Berenburg,  of  all  the  German 
mineral  sprinas  the  most  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron.  It  is  charrningly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz. 
Alexis  Comnenus.  (See  Comnmus.) 
Alexis  PBTROvifscB,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  czar  Peter  the  Great  and  Eudoxia  La> 
puchin,  was  bom  in  Moscow,  1690,  and 
opposed  the  innovations  introduced  by 
his  fttther,  who,  on  this  account,  deter- 
mined to  disinherit  him.  A.  renounced 
the  crown,  and  declared  that  he  would 
become  a  monk ;  but,  when  Peter  set  out 
on  his  second  journey,  he  made  his  escape^ 
in  1717,  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Naples, 
under  Uie  pretext  of  going  to  his  fiither» 
who  had  sent  for  him.  At  the  command 
of  Peter,  he  returned;  but  the  enraged 
czar,  regarding  his  flight  as  an  act  of  trea- 
son, disinherited  him,  by  a  ukoae  of  Sa 
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Peb^  1718 ;  and,  when  he  discovered  that 
A.  was  paving  the  way  to  succeed  to  the 
crown,  he  not  only  caused  all  the  partici- 
pators in  his  project  to  be  puniaheid  capi- 
tally  or  otherwise,  but  had  A.  also  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  sentence  read 
to  him,  as  pronounced  unanimously  by 
144iudgeB.  Although  he  was  soon  after- 
wards j^aidoned,  yet  the  flight  and  anx- 
iety which  he  had  experienced,  af^cted 
him  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course 
of4  days,  June  36,  O.S.17ia  He  left  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  afterwards  the  em- 
peror Peter  XL  The  account  of  B(i- 
sching,  that  general  Weide  decapitated  A. 
in  prison,  is  without  any  authority. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  count,  was  bom  at 
Asti,  ui  Piedmont,  in  1749,  of  a  rich  and 
distinguished  ftnuly.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  veiy  defective,  like  that  of  most 
men  of  his  rank  and  country  at  that  time. 
His  uncle  and  guardian  sent  him  to  Tu- 
rin, whose  acacfemy  he  left  as  ignorant 
and  unformed  as  when  he  entered  it. 
He  then  joined  a  provincial  regiment, 
which  was  only  called  together  for  a  few 
days  during  me  year.  He  afterwards 
travelled  over  Italy,  France,  England  and 
Holland;  returned  and  commenced  the 
study  of  history,  but,  soon  disgusted  with 
this  pursuit,  commenced  his  travels  anew, 
and  wandered  for  neariy  3  years,  con- 
tinually restless  and  unsatiafied.  He  left 
the  miUtaiy  service,  and  led,  for  a  long 
time,  an  inactive  life,  until  ennui  drove 
him  to  write  dramatic  poetzy.  His  first 
attempt  was  crowned  with  undeserved 
miccess ;  and  he  determined,  at  the  age 
of  27  years,  to  devote  aU  his  efforts  to  the 
sangle  object  of  becomin^^  a  tragic  poet 
Sellable  of  his  deficiencies,  he  went  to 
woric  zealously  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  He  first  studied  Latin  and 
Tuscan,  for  which  purpose  he  went  to 
Tuscany.  In  this  journey  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  countess  of  Albany 
(q.  v.),  the  consort  of  the  English  pre- 
tender, and  a  daughter  of  the  noble  fiimily 
of  Stolberg,  to  whom  he  soon  became 
deeply  attached.  From  this  time,  he 
strove  with  restless  zeal  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet,  in  order  to  be  worthy 
of  her,  whose  esteem  and  love  had  such 
value  in  his  eyes.  In  order  to  continue 
his  labors  wholly  fi«e  and  independent, 
he  broke  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to 
his  country.  He  bestowed  his  fi>rtune  on 
his  sister,  reserving  onhr  a  moderate  in- 
cobe  for  himself;  and  henceforth  lived 
alternately  at  Floronoe  and  Rome.  Here 
he  composed  14  tragedies,  to  which  he  af- 
terwaras  added  some  others,  although  con- 


trary to  his  own  inclination.  The  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  his  beloved  fiiend  offam 
disturbed  him,  but  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band at  lencth  put  an  end  to  her  troubles, 
and  enabled  her  to  many  A.  Henceft>rth 
A.  lived  with  her  alternately  in  Alsace 
and  in  Paris,  unceasingly  busied  with 
compoation,  and  the  arrangement  and 
pubhcation  of  his  works  (by  Didot  and 
Beaumarcbais).  When  the  disturbances 
in  France  began,  he  quitted  the  country, 
and  went  to  England.  Embarrassed  by 
the  constant  fiiO  of  asmgnats,  he  went 
back  to  Paris,  angry  at  seeing  the  cause 
of  freedom  dishonored  by  unworthy 
hands,  and  unable,  from  the  state  of  his 
feelings,  to  continue  his  intellectual  la- 
bors. This  torture  of  mind  he  endured 
till  the  end  of  Aug.  179^  when  be  fied 
fix>m  Paris,  and  escaped  the  horron  of 
the  ensuing  September.  Helosthisbooks^ 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  complete 
edition  of  his  tragedies,  published  by  Di- 
dot, in  5  vols.  Afterwaids,  he  lived  with 
his  inseparable  companion  at  Florence, 
resumed  his  usual  iabora,  wrote  his  sat- 
ires and  6  comedies,  and,  in  his  last  years, 
studied  the  Greek  language ;  with  the 
Greek  poetiy  be  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted till  his  course  was  nearly  fin- 
ished. He  died  in  the  midst  of  these  la- 
bors, Oct  8, 1803.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  be- 
tween Machiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo^ 
where  a  beautiful  monument  by  Cano- 
va  covers  his  remaina — A.  has  distin- 
ffuished  himself  as  a  dramatic  poet  in 
uiree  different  denartments.  He  has  writ- 
ten 6  comedies,  21  tragedies,  and  a  tra^ 
mdogedia,  so  called.  AU  these  worics  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  efforts  of  a  great 
spirit  employed  out  of  its  proper  sphen 
of  action.  Disgusted  with  idleness,  and 
desirous  to  distinguish  himself  A.  became 
a  poet  It  was  whoUy  imposable,  for  one 
who  seldom  contented  himself  with  per- 
fi>rminfp  half  of  any  design,  to  propose  to 
himself  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence 
in  that  which  he  had  made' the  business 
of  his  life.  He  expressed  his  hope  that 
his  high  exertions  would  associate  his 
name  with  those  of  all  the  great  poets 
that  Italy  hod  possessed.  His  noble  ef- 
forts disarm  the  severity  of  criticism.  He 
was  worthy  to  attain  what  he  could  not 
attain.  Above  the  de^neracy  of  hia 
contemporaries,  cherishmg,  too,  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  despotism,  and  poaseBsod 
of  a  proud,  free  and  passionate  heart,  A. 
was  animated  with  a  political  rather  than 
a  poetical  spirit  In  the  midst  of  a  de- 
based people,  he  wished  to  inspire  the 
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niiitleflB  with  Btrangtb,  couraga  and  jfree- 
dom  of  thought ;  out  he  diadained  the 
aita  of  perauaaion.  He  piupoaely  threw 
aaide  all  omament,  and  wiahed  to  attain 
his  end  by  loftiness  of  thought,  strong 
faanevityy  and  manly  earnestness;  but  he 
ibrgoC,  that,  in  doing  this,  he  must  throw 
off  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  poet 
His  tragedies  are  abrupt  and  stiff;  the 
idols  simple,  even  to  barrenness ;  the  y erae 
inrd  ana  unpleasing;  and  the  language 
devoid  of  that  attractive  splendor,  by 
which  the  poet  stira  the  inmost  soul  of 
man.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  fint  trasic 
writer  of  Italy,  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  thoee  who  have  foUowed  him. — J£,  in 
hie  youth,  the  genius  of  A.  was  too  stiff 
for  tragedy,  1^  must,  of  necessity,  fail 
when  he  attempted  comedy  in  his  old 
age,  long  after  the  sweet  deceptions  of 
me  had  vanished.  His  comedies,  like  his 
fonner  woiks,  had  a  serious,  and,  gener- 
ally, a  political  aim ;  they  are  barren  of 
invention ;  their  plots  are  without  interest ; 
the  characters,  as  in  his  tragedies,  only 
general  tketches,  without  individuality. 
They  are,  therefore,  ftur  inferior  to  his 
tragedies  and,  indeed,  are  not  worthy  of 
his  lofty  spirit  We  consider  A.'s  Abel 
the  most  successful  of  aU  his  dramatic 
wofka.  This  he  called  a  tramdt^edia, — a 
name  as  novel  as  the  work  itself  He 
invented  thisopecies  of  drama  intermedi- 
ate between  the  tragedy  and  opera,  and 
intended  to  have  written  6  pieces  in  this 
fbnn.  His  geiiius,  which  was  the  most 
successful  when  least  restrained,  here 
found  its  proper  sphere,  and  if  the  apecies 
can  stand  before  the  critic,  then  the  in- 
vention and  execution  of  Abel  make  it, 
without  doubt,  a  fine  poetic  work.  Be- 
sides his  dramas,  A.  has  written  an  epic 
poem  in  4  cantos,  several  lyrical  pieces, 
16  satires,  and  poetical  translations  from 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  some  portions  of 
.^schylus,  ^phocles,  Eunpides  and 
Arisiophanes.  Aflerhis  death  appeared 
the  MsagaUoy  a  monument  of  his  iiatred 
towards  me  French ;  and  his  autobiogra- 
phy, a  striking  exhibition  of  his  character. 
His  complete  works  appeared  at  Padua 
and  Brescia  in  1809  and  1810, 37  vols. 

ALFRsn  THE  Great,  kins  of  England 
(bom  849,  died  900),  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  873,  at  a  time  when  the 
I>ane8,  or  Normans,  who  were  formidable 
to  the  Saxons  as  eariy  as  the  year  787, 
bad  extended  their  conquests  and  devaa- 
tatioDB  very  widely  over  tnecountiy.  A.'s 
efiortsagamst  them  were  at  firatunsuc- 
eeasfidiand  he  concluded  some  treaties 
whidi  were  not  kent  on  their  side.    He 


was  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise,  and  re* 
mained,  K>r  more  than  a  year,  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  a  shepherd.  In  this  situation,  ho 
formed  the  design  of  freeing  his  countiy. 
He  ordered  his  sul]gects  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  against  the  enemy, 
|;ave  them  intelligence  of  his  retreat,  and 
informed  himself  of  the  condition  of  the 
Danes.  He  went,  dispiised  as  a  harper, 
into  the  camp  of  king  Guthrum,  and, 
having  ascertained  that  the  Danes  felt 
themselves  secure,  hastened  back  to  his 
troops,  led  them  a^^Bunst  the  enemy,  and 
flnined  such  a  decided  victoiy,  that  the 
Danes  begsed  for  peace.  Those  who 
were  already  in  the  countiy  he  allowed 
to  remain  there,  on  the  condition  that 
they  and  their  king  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. A.  now  built  forts,  and  exer- 
cised a  part  of  his  people  in  arm^  while 
the  rest  cultivated  the  nound.  He  soon 
afler  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties, 
or  shires,  whereby  he  secured  the  public 
tranquillity.  He  made  London  the  cafn- 
tal  city  of  his  dominions,  and  held  there, 
twice  a  year,  a  jgeneral  assembly  of  the 
estates.  From  tmie  to  time,  new  swarms 
of  Danes  sought  entrance  into  the  land, 
but  the  fleets  of  A.  drove  them  fit>m  the 
coasts.  He  collected  the  laws  of  his 
predecessors,  and  endeavored  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  subjects  by  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice.  He  trans- 
lated the  Psahns,  the  fables  of  .^^p, 
and  other  writings,  into  Anfflo-Saxon, 
and  founded  a  school  at  Oxrord.  His 
familiar  aco  uaintance  with  the  most  learo- 
ed  men  of^  his  time  improved  his  own 
mind,  and  enabled  him  to  do  much  for 
die  flood  of  his  people.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  English  navy  by  caus- 
ing ships,  or  rather  galleys,  of  60  oara  to 
be  built,  which  were  as  strong  as  any 
ships  at  tliat  time  in  use.  He  lUso  made 
discoveries  in  the  north,  and  m  the  Baltic 
sea,  the  results  of  which  he  has  made 
known  in  his  translation  of  Orosius.  His 
history,  considering  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  presents  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  on  record  of  the  able  ana  patri- 
otic monarch  united  with  the  virtuous 
man. 

Alox,  in  botany ;  one  of  the  seven 
ftunilies  of  plants,  into  which  Limueus 
distributed  tne  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  are  defined  to  be  plants,  of  which 
the  roots,  leaf  and  stem  are  aU  one.  Un- 
der diis  description  are  comprehended 
all  the  searweeas,  and  some  other  aquatic 
plants.  A.  are  also  one  of  the  Tiinnawn 
orders  of  the  class  erypU^eama, 

Aloabdi,  Alexander,  a  sculptor^  de- 
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rived  his  orisin  fix>m  a  ftmily  of  hig^ 
standing  in  Bolocna.  He  was  educated 
in  the academvof  Lodoyico  Camcci,  and 
went,  when  w  yeais  old,  to  Mantua. 
The  attempt  to  imitate,  in  sculpture,  the 
famous  pictures  of  Qiulio  Romano,  in  the 
palaee  del  T,  was  sufficient  to  give  his 
genius  a  wrong  direction,  since  the  ex- 
cellences of  these  pictures  aie  director 
opposed  to  those  of  scuh>ture.  In  1625, 
he  went  to  Venice,  and  thrice  to  Rome. 
The  duke  of  Mantua  bad  reconmiended 
him  to  cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  pope 
Giegory  XV,  who  was  intent  on  renewing 
the  maniificence  of  the  ga^ens  of  Sal- 
lust*  Here  A.  was  employed  in  restoring 
mutilated  antiques  (e.  g.  a  Mercury),  and 
in  preparing  original  works.  Here  he 
became  acquaint^  with  his  countryman 
Domeniehino.  The  statue  of  St.  Magda- 
len, for  the  church  of  St.  Silyestre,  on 
the  Quirinal,  was  his  first  great  woik. 
Cardinals  and  princes  now  availed  them- 
selves of  his  talents,  and  the  French  court 
wished  him  to  come  to  Paris ;  but  ^e 
prince  Pamfili  succeeded  in  retaining  him 
m  Rome,  where  he  died,  June  10, 1654, 
52  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
St  Giovanni  de  Bolognesi.  His  Flie:hst  of 
AtHa,  a  basso-relievo  in  marble  wim  fig- 
ures of  the  size  of  life,  over  the  altar  of 
St  Leo,  in  St  Peter's  church,  is  his  most 
renowned  work.  But,  with  all  the  excel- 
lences of  this  work,  an  inclination  to  give 
to  sculpture  the  efiect  of  painting  is  ob- 
servable. This  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  of  Caracci  on  him. 
His  God  of  sZeep,  of  twro  (mtiea^  in  the 
villa  Boighese,  has  oflen  been  taken  for 
an  antique.  The  basso-relievo  of  the 
Flight  of  AtUa  has  often  been  en^ved* 
It  may  be  seen  in  Cicognara's  Stona  ddla 
Sedtura. 

Aloaaotti,  Francesco,  count ;  bom  at 
Venice,  1712 ;  an  Italian  writer,  who 
united  the  study  of  the  sciences  with  a 
cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He 
studied  at  Rome,  Venice  and  Bologna. 
He  was  a  distinguished  connoisseur  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  excelled  in  mathematics, 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
had  a  predilection  for  this  last  science,  as 
well  as  for  anatomy,  and  devoted  himself 
to  them.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  the  Tuscan  swle  and  lan- 
g;uage.  He  visited  France,  England,  Rus- 
sia, Gemiaiiy,  Switzeriand,  and  all  the 
important  towns  of  Italy.  The  last  ten 
years  of  his  lifb  he  spent  in  his  own 
countiy.  When  21  years  old,  he  wrote^ 
at  Paris,  the  greatest  part  of  his  J^hdoni' 


amwtno  par  U  DamB^  1737,  after  the  model 
of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and 
thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Until  1739,  A.  hved  alternately  in  Paris, 
at  Cirey,  with  the  marchioness  du  Chate- 
let,  and  in  London.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  joumer  to  Petersburg  with  lord  Balti- 
more. On  his  return,  he  visited  Fred- 
eric II,  then  crown-prince,  and  residing 
at  Rheinsbuiv.  The  prince  was  so  much 
pleased  with  nim,  that,  after  his  ascension 
to  the  throne,  he  invited  him  to  live  with 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count 
He  was  not  less  esteemed  by  Augustus 
III^  king  of  Poland,  who  confened  on 
him  the  office  of  privy  counsellor.  A. 
now  hved  alternately  at  Ber^  and  Dres- 
den, but  particulariy  in  the  former  place, 
after  receiving  fipom  Frederic,  in  1747,  the 
order  of  merit  and  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain. In  1754,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  resided  fint  at  Venice, 
afterwards  at  Bologna,  and,  after  1762,  at 
PjMl  Here  he  died  of  a  consumption, 
1764,  after  suffering  long  from  hypochon- 
dria. He  himself  formed  the  design  of 
the  monument,  which  FVederic  II  caused 
to  be  erected  over  hisjmve,  in  the  court 
of  the  campo  sardOy  at  Pisa.  He  was  call- 
ed, in  the  inscription,  with  reference  to 
his^  Congresso  di  CUerOj  and  his  JVetdoni- 
anismo,  a  rival  of  Ovid,  and  a  scholar  of 
Newton.  A.'s  knowledse  was  extensive 
and  thorough  in  many  departments.  In 
painting  and  architecture,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  critics  in  Europe.  Many  ardsts 
were  formed  under  his  direction.  He 
drew  and  etched  with  much  skill.  In  his 
worics,  which  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  he  shows  much  wit  and  acute- 
ness.  His  poems,  though  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  are  pleasing,  and  his  letters 
are  considered  among  the  finest  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  latest  collection 
of  his  woi^  appeared  at  Venice,  from 
1791  to  1794, 17  vols. 

Algebra  is  a  general  method  of  re- 
solving mathematica]  problems  by  means 
of  equations,  or  it  is  a  method  of  peribrm- 
ing  the  calculations  of  all  sorts  of  quanti- 
ties by  means  of  general  signs  or  charac- 
ters. Some  authors  define  algebra  as  the 
art  of  resolving  mathematical  problems ; 
but  this  is  the  id«i  of  analysis,  or  the 
analytic  art  in  ^neral,  rather  than  of  al- 
gebra, which  IS  onW  one  species  of  it* 
In  the  application  of"^  algebra  to  the  reso- 
lution or  problems^  we  must  futat  trans- 
late the  problem  out  of  common  into 
algebraic  language,  by  expressing  all  the 
c(Miditions  and  quantities,  both  known 
and  unknown,  by  tiieir  proper  characten^ 
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arranged  in  an  eqaatiott,  or  several  equa* 
tioaa,  if  neceasaiy,  and  treadng  the  un>^ 
known  qnantity  as  if  it  were  a  known 
one ;  this  forms  the  oonipoeition.  'Dien 
the  resohjtion  or  anidytic  part  is  the  dis- 
entangling ^e  unknown  quantity  ttom 
the  aeTeru  others  with  whieh  it  is  eon- 
nected,  so  as  to  retain  it  alone  on  one 
flide  of  the  equation,  while  all  the  known 
quantities  are  collected  on  the  other  skle^ 
thos  obtaining  the  value  of  the  unknown. 
Tins  pfOcesB  is  called  onedynB^  or  resolvr 
Horn;  and  hence  algebra  is  a  species  of  the 
analytic  art,  and  is  called  the  modem  and- 
ysUy  in  contradistincticm  to  the  ancient 
anabfsisj  which  chiefly  regarded  geome- 
ny  and  its  application.  The  mode  of 
applying  algebra  to  the  resolution  of 
proUems  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
example : — ^Ii  we  wish,  from  the  ^ven 
difference  of  two  numbers,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  squares,  to  ^nd  the  num- 
bers themselves,  tiien  the  algebraist  rep- 
resents, in  bis  language,  the  nrst  of  these 
differences  by  a,  the  second  by  (,  the 
unknown  numbers  to  be  fbund  by  x  and 
If,  and  maite  the  relation  between  the 
things  given  and  those  sought  Inr'the 
expresRons  x — y«=  a,  and  r*-^y  «=*^6. 
Then  x*  — y*,  he  continues  to  say  in  his 
=  (a?+y)  (ar^3f);tfiU8isa:+y 


-;  and  hence,  by  addition  and  subtrac- 
*  h-^aa  h — €UL 

tKm, x»    2o  >andy=g   ^a    *    which 

is  then  the  ffeneral  expression  of  tiiis 
propoeitibn.  Forparticularcases,  wehave 
only  to  substitute  the  respective  numbers 
instead  of  a  and  6,  in  oraer  to  have  im- 
mediately the  corre^MMiding  values  of 
X  and  y. — ^The  oldest  known  work  on 
algebra,  that  we  possess,  is  by  Diophan- 
tus  of  Alexandria.  (The  best  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  geometrician,  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
4th  century,  is  that  of  Toulouse,  1670, 
folio,  with  a  commentary  by  Bachet,  and 
notes  by  Ferm^)  Europe,  however, 
owes  its  first  acquaintance  with  this 
Rcrience,  not  to  the  Alexandrian  writer, 
but  (as  is  the  case  with  much  of  its 
knowledge)  to  the  Arabians,  as,  indeed, 
the  name  itself  shows.  The  Arabians 
brought  their  algebra  to  Spain,  whence 
it  found  its  way  to  Italy.  The  state  of 
this  science  at  that  time  mav  be  learned 
from  the  work  of  Lucas  de  Burgo  sancti 
sepulchri,  Summa  Mlhmetica  etGeoTne- 
fnc,  Proportionumque  d  ProportumdtUa- 
turn,  Venice,  1494.  Tartaglia  of  Brescia, 
Ganianus  of  Milan,  and  Ferrari  of  Bo- 
logna, are  highly  distinguished  names 
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among  the  Italian  algebraists  of  this  early 
period.  In  Germany,  also,  the  study  of  al- 
gebra was  prosecuted  in  the  first  half  of 
die  16th  century,  of  which  the  work  of 
Mich.  Stifel,  professor  of  natfaematics  at 
Jena,  ArUhmOica  htUgra  cum  pntf,  Me- 
lanehthoms^  Nureiob.  1544, 4to.,  mves  the 
most  dedsive  proof  In  England,  Recorde, 
in  Fiance,  Peietarius,  were  distinguished 
al^bnnsts  about  the  same  time ;  but  this 
science  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched 
by  Vieta,  master  of  requests  of  queen 
Manaret  of  France,  who  died  in  160t3,  and 
by  the  Enslishman  Harriot,  who  died  in 
1621,  to  whose  labors  the  Flemish  mnthe* 
madcian  Albert  Girard,  who  died  about 
1690,  added  his  own  with  splendid  suc^ 
cess.  Next  appeared  Descartes  (q.  v.), 
and  Feimat,  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  who  died  in  1664 ;  and  the 
great  Newton  (a.  v.)  published  in  1707 
his  AriiUimeUca  Umvenaiia,  At  the  same 
time  with  him,  Leibnitz  acquired  credit 
by  some  algebraical  propositions.  Afler 
him,  Maclaurin  and  Euler  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  most  eminent  manner 
by  their  additions  to  this  part  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge.  In  later  times,  there 
have  been  constant  efS>rts  to  raise  alge- 
bra to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  We 
may  name  Lambert,  d'Alembert,  La- 
grange, Ozanam,  Saunderson,  Clairaut, 
Cousin,  Tempelhof^  Kastner,  B^zout, 
Gauss,  &G« — ^Algebra  enables  us  to  sur- 
vey remote  and  highly  complicated  rela- 
tions. It  is  distinguished  bjT  this,  that 
each  of  its  expressions  contains  exactly 
die  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  while 
all  otlier  languages,  as  those  oi  words,  of 
the  arts,  of  symbols,  only  approximate 
more  or  less  to  the  proposed  idea.  On 
this  account  an  exact  lexicon  of  two  lan- 
guages can  never  be  made,  because  every 
word  in  one  is  connected  with  ideas  and 
associations  different  from  those  belong- 
ing to  the  correspondinjif  word  in  the 
other.  An  algebimcal  formula,  on  the 
contrary,  can  be  understood  equally  well 
by  the  Frenchman  and  the  Hindoo,  if  they 
are  both  acquainted  with  the  ngns.  In 
Rosenthal's  Encyc.of  Mathem.  Sciences, 
i.  44,  there  is  a  list  of  the  jirincipal  works 
on  algebra.  The  most  important  are, 
Wiedeburg  on  the  Study  of  Algebra, 
Jena,  1775,  Euler's  Algebra,  translated 
by  Bernoulli  into  French,  with  notes  by 
Lagrange.  A  new  and  good  edition  of 
this  translation  appeared  at  Lyons  in 
1795,  in  2  vols.  Kaussler  translated  La- 
grange's additions  separately  (Frankfort 
on  3ie  Maine,  1796).  The  profound 
Maclaurin's  Treatise  on  Algebra  (2d  cd. 
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Lmidon,  1756)  is  dittinguiahed  among 
the  old  elementary  books  for  solidity  and 
deameas.  We  find  examples  and  expla- 
nations in  Saundersbn's  Elements  of  Al- 
gebra, Cambridge,  1740,  2  vols,  4to^ 
trandated  into  French  by  Jancourt,  Am- 
steidam,  1756.  Olatraut^  Algebra,  which 
was  first  published  in  17^  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  lately  in  3  yoIb^ 
by  Lacroix,  with  notes  bv  La^prnge  and 
Laplace.  B^zout's  Algebra,  m  the  dd 
part  of  his  excellent  work,  Coun  du 
yiUMmaliqMB  h  PUme  de  la  Marmt  d 
de  rJhtai^  dd  ed.  liy  Perard,  Paris, 
1800,  is  well  written.  The  French  have 
the  most  excellent  elementary  works  in 
this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. The  first  yoI.  of  Vega's  Lectures 
on  Mathematics,  dded.,  Vienna,  1802, 
contains  a  thorough  introduction  to  com- 
mon arithmetic  and  algebra.  An  excel- 
lent collection  of  problems  in  alg[ebra  and 
other  branches  or  mathematics,  is  that  of 
Meier  Hirsch,  a  German,  2d  ed.,  Beriin, 
1811,  which  well  deserves  to  be  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  because  it 
contains  the  greatest  variety  of  interesting 
examples  arranged  in  the  best  order. 

Algisks.    iSee  Bttthary.) 

Algoa  or  ZwAKTKOP's  Bat,  on  the 
8.  coast  of  Afiica,  where  ships  may  lie 
in  5  fiithoms'  water,  a  mile  firom  the  gen- 
oral  landing-place.  The  bay  abounce  in 
black  whales  and  a  variety  of  other  fish. 
500  miles  E.  fix>m  the  Cape.  Lon.  of  the 
landinff-place,  26»  35^  £. ;  lat.  33°  SO'  S. 
A  small  river  of  the  same  name  flows  in- 
to it  Mr.  Barrow  describes  the  adjacent 
country  as  very  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
usefiil  animals.  Fort  Frederic  is  a  recent 
establishment  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
but  as  yet  very  small. 

ALooR<iuiN8 ;  North  American  In- 
dians on  the  Assiniboiu  or  Rainy  lake, 
and  Prairie  de  Portage;  formeriy  more 
numerous  than  at  present ;  their  number 
amoimts  only  to  600.  This  tribe  was 
once  closely  connected  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  and  considered  as  their  protec- 
tors; but  tlieir  allies  and  prot^g^  soon 
began  to  rival  Ihcir  former  masters  in  the 
arts,  of  hunting  and  of  war,  and  quarrels 
arose,  which  proved  abnost  fiital  to  the 
existence  of  the  A.,  although  they  were 
assisted  by  the  French.  There  is  a  church 
devoted  to  the  Romish  religion  in  their 
tenritory,  but  the  exertions  of  the  clergy 
have  hitherto  had  little  effect  on  their  mor- 
als. They  are  in  the  general  practice  of 
polygamjr,  and  much  given  to  the  use  of 
intoxicatuig  liquors.  The  country  around 
them  is  cultivated  in  miserable  and  de- 


tached patches,  and  this  solely  by  their 
women,  the  men  beiur  engrossed  vrith 
fishing  and  hunting.  Tney  are,  like  most 
of  the  other  Indians,  declining,  and  in  a 
miserable  state.    (See  JMunv.) 

AiiOVASiL ;  in  Spain,  on  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  execute  the  decrees  of  a 

AitHAKA ;  the  ancient  ,Mig%$  JuHa;  a 
t*wn  of  Spain,  in  Granada;  Um^VAfSf 
W.;]aL9SP  57'  N.;  on  the  Motril,  25 
miles  fifom  Granada;  population,  4^500. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  warm 
medicmal  baths  and  drinking  waters,  its 
romantic  situation  between  craggy  moun- 
tains, and  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
Moors  against  the  Spaniards,  1481,  when 
the  town  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
kings  of  Spain  have  erected  a  grand 
buibing  for  the  use  of  invalids,  with 
.baths  of  free-stone,  regulated  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  On  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  the  Rio  Frio  rises, 
and  forms  several  cascades.  Waahing- 
ton  Irving,  in  ins  Chronicle  of  Granada, 
gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  taking  of 
A.,  **the  key  of  Granada."  Bvron's 
translation  of  the  Romance  Mii^  IklUnfOj 
on  the  taking  of  A.,  is  &miliar  to  every 
reader. 

AjlhaxrI,  MsDiif  at  Alhamra,  or  Al- 
HAMBRA,  i.  e.  the  Red  Cit^ ;  a  splendid 
portion  or  suburb  of  ancient  Granada, 
when  it  was  one  of  die  principal  seats  of 
the  empire  of  the  Moons  m  Spain.  It 
was  the  Alcazar,  or  royal  palace  of  (he 
kin|[B  of  Granada,  but  grew,  by  numero  js 
additions,  at  last,  into  another  city.  Ib- 
nO-1  Khatib,  or  Alkatib,  describes  It  in  his 
account  of  this  kingdom  and  capital 
(which  ispreserved  in Casiri's B3)liotkeea 
ArMc^-Etcvrialensia)  as  a  most  splendid 
place,  where  art  ana  nature  rival  eacli 
other  in  magnificence.  Seated  on  the 
northern  brow  of  a  lofty  eminence,  which 
commands  a  full  view  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  charming 
country  on  the  other,  A.  encloses  in  its 
ruined  walls  many  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  and  traces  of  its  former  splendor. 
Our  limited  room  does  not  allow  us  ta 
give  a  description  of  the  Arabian  palac(>, 
commenced  oy  Muhammad  Aba  Abdil- 
lali  Ben  Nasr,  the  second  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  and  completed  under 
Aba*l  llajjai,  in  the  year  or  the  Hegira 
749,  or  A.  D.  1348 ;  nor  of  the  Spanish 
palace  commenced  by  Charies  V,  on  a 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  edh- 
nces.  It  is  a  place  equally  interesting 
for  the  artist,  the  antiquarian,  and  tlic 
historian.    Mr.  Murphy^  i^lendid  work 
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on  the  Anbitn  AntiquitieB  of  SiMin  oon- 
tuBB  maay  views  of  these  nuiMk — See 
tkn  Hutary  jf  the  MahomeUm  Ea^^  m 
Sbmm,  4ta,  LoBdoD,  1816»  with  the  sup- 
ptement;  a  ColUeiUmofhidonudMfiiuw 
md  PaemB  on  tte  Mamrd  qf  Qranada ; 
and  Swinburne's  JVaoda  tkniigh  Spedn, 
Au ;  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb^  who  was 
uncle  of  Mahomet  When  the  latter 
anenMed  his  kmsmen,  and  declared  his 
propiketBe  mission,  he  asked  which  among 
them  would  be  his  vizier.  **  I  am  the 
atti,'*  exclaimed  Ali,  then  but  14  years 
old.  **  Whoever  rises  against  thee,  I  will 
daah  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  bis  eyes,  break 
his  legB^  rip  up  his  bell^.  O  pn^het,  I 
wiO  be  thy  vizier."  Ah  kept  his  word; 
diatiDguished  both  by  eloquence  and  val- 
or, he  became  one  of  the  main  piUam  of 
die  new  fiuth,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Xabn  ^  €iod^  aiwnfi  mckniouB.  He 
aho  received  Fatima,the  daughter  of  the 
prophet,  in  mairiage.  After  the  death  of 
Oihman,  he  became  calroh,  and  finally 
leat  lus  life  by  aaaasonation,  at  Cufa,  in 


the  63d  year  <if  his  a^e.  There  was 
something  of  grandeur  m  the  primitive 
■mfdicity  and  fimaticd  heroism  of  the 
fiist  IbllowerB  of  Mahomet,  and  Ali  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  consmeuous  examples 
of  the  conjunction.  lAie  Mohanmiedan 
sehiCBi  caused  brthe  murder  of  Ali,  is 
weB  known,  and  bs  sect  is  called  iSAmef, 
or  heretics,  by  the  SonmUs^  or  orthodox. 
The  Penians,  a  part  of  the  Usbec  Tar- 
tan^ and  some  or  the  princes  of  India, 
remain  fbUowers  of  AM  to  this  day.  His 
posterity  are  numerous,  and  are  allowed 
to  wear  (peen  turiians,  in  honor  of  their 
descent  Stun  the  prophet  There  is  ex- 
tant, soDDMmg  various  writings  attributed  to 
Ali,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  maxims  or 
sentences,  which  have  been  translated  by 
GoliuB  and  Ockky. 

Au ;  pacha  of  Yanhia  (Tepeleni),  gen- 
eniBv  caUed  AU  Padia ;  a  bold  and  crafty 
rebel  against  the  Poite ;  an  intelligent  and 
active  governor  of  his  province ;  as  a  vrar- 
rior,  decided  and  aMe ;  as  a  man,  a  veiy 
fiend.  His  lift  is  a  curious  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  enqiire. 
He  vras  bom  at  Tepeleni^  in  1744,  of  a 
noble  fiunily,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
an  independent  tribe,  the  Toczides ;  and 
was  tiie  nandson  of  a  bey  named  l^  the 
Porte.  His  eariy  life  was  unfortunste, 
but  his  extraordmsry  strength  of  mind, 
which  shrunk  fimn  no  danger  nor  crime, 
united  with  great  address,  raised  him  to 
princely  independence.  The  neighboriiijg 
pacha  had  stripped  his  fiuther  of  all  his 
poasessions.    Aner  his  death,  his  mother, 


a  warfike  and  cruel  Albanian,  placed  her 
sofi,  then  16  years  okl,  at  the  head  of  her 
dejpendants.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
IHTisoner;  but  the  Curd  pacha  was  so 
much  struck  with  his  beauQr  and  vivaci- 
tff  that  he  set  him  at  liberty,  after  ohaa- 
tudng  him.  A.  then  commeiiced  robber, 
but  was  so  unfortunate  that  he  fled  into 
the  mountains,  where,  to  keep  himself 
finom  starving,  he  pawned  his  sabre.  In 
this  situation,  his  mother  scomfiilly  ad- 
vised him  to  put  on  a  women's  garment, 
and  serve  in  tne  haram.  In  a  second  at- 
tempt at  phmder,  he  was  wholly  defeated, 
and  concealed  huneelf  in  a  rumed  build- 
ing, where,  tnooding  over  his  firte,  he 
sat,  unconsciously  puiuiing  up  the  ground 
with  a  stick.  He  struck  something  hard, 
and  found  a  chest  oontainmg  gold.  With 
thistreasune  he  raised  2000  men,  gained 
his  first  victory,  and  retumed  in  triumph 
to  TepelenL  From  this  time  he  was 
continual^  finrtunate,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  felse  and  cruel  On  the  dav  of  his 
return,  he  murdered  his  own  brother, 
whom  he  thought  guilQr  of  treachery, 
and  confined  his  m^her  to  the  haram, 
under  pretence  of  her  having  poisoned 
the  deceased,  where  she  soon  after  died 
firom  srief  and  rage.  A.  now  c<mtinued 
his  robberies,  reguned  the  fiivor  of  the 
Porte  by  asaiating  in  the  sufcjugation  of 
the  rebellious  vizier  of  Scutari,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  states  which  had 
been  taken  finom  his  fi^er,  as  well  as  of 
some  Grecian  cities.  He  then  attacked 
the  paeba  Selim  of  Delvino,  who  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Porte,  and  caused  him 
to  be  beheaded,  by  which  means  he  be- 
came his  successor.  At  length  the  divan, 
in  which  he  had  obtained  great  influence 
by  bribery,  named  him  lieutenant  of  the 
dervendgi  pacha,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  the  hij^hways  secure;  but.  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  duties  of  lus 
ofiice,  A.  sold  commissionB,  in  the  name 
of  the  grand  signior,  to  the  richest  bands 
of  robbers,  and  ther^  gave  them  legal 
authority  to  plunder.  The  dervendgi 
pacha  floid  his  lieuteimnt  were  now  de- 
posed, but  A.  piirchssed  anew  the  fiivor 
of  the  prime  minister.  He  rendered  such 
impoitent  services  to  the  Porte  with  his 
bold  Albanians^  in  the  war  with  Russia 
and  Austria  (begun  1787),  .although  he 
carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
prince  Poterakin,  that  the  Porte  named 
him  pacha  of  Tricala  in  Thessaly.  He 
immediately  possessed  himself  of  theciQr 
of  Yanina,  by  showmg  a  forged  ferman, 
which  gave  lum  the  city  and  the  dtadel, 
and  then  compelled  ttie  inhabitants  to 
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sign  a  petitioii  to  the  ndtan,  requesting 
him  to  give  them  A.  for  a  governor.  He 
likewise  compeUed  them  to  par  faim  a 
larse  sum  of  money,  with  which  he 
bribed  die  divan,  who  gnuHed  the  re- 
quest. He  afterwaids  entered  into  an 
alllaaee  widi  Buonaparte,  who  arat  him 
engineers  to  baild  him  fortifications ;  but 
when  Napoleon  was  defeated  in  Egypt, 
those  places  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
and  were  now  uncKr  the  dominioB  of  the 
French,  were  seized  by  A.  Parga  (q*  v.) 
alone  made  a  suoeeesfiil  resistance*  ^t 
he  contrived  that,  in  &e  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  1800,  all  the  Ve- 
netian places  on  the  main  land  (and, 
thevefore,  Pai|;a)  should  be  sunendeied 
to  the  Isftler  power.  He  then  attacked 
the  iNfave  Sufiotes  (q.  v.),  and  conquered 
them  in  1806,  after  a  3  years'  war.  The 
Perle  new  made  him  governor  of  Roma- 
nia^ wheie  he  continued  his  sysfltem  of 
oppreesion  stiD  more  openly  than  before. 
He  then  revenj^  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Gardiki  an  injuiy  which  they  had  done 
to  his  mother,  40  years  before,  by  patting 
to  death  799  of  the  descendants  of  the 
perpetralers^  they  diemeelves  being  all 
dead;  Security  and  quiet  now  reigned 
in  his  dominions ;  the  roads  were  well  con- 
straoted;  oornmeree  flourished;  so  that 
European  tmveUers,  with  whom  A.  was 
ffM  to  convene  (see  Hughes*^  Ttaoek  w 
GreeeeX  acknowledged  in  him  an  active 
and  intelli|^t  governor.  In  1807,  he 
entered  agam  into  an  attance  with  Buona^ 
parte,  who  sent  him  M.  Pouqueville,  as 
consul'  general,  and  firom  this  time  his 
dependence  on  the  Porte  was  merely 
nominaL  His  object  in  this  alliance  was, 
to  have  Ptaiiga  and  the  Ionian  Islands  in- 
duded  in  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Faihng  to 
attain  tiius  end,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
the  EngMsh,  and  gave  them  many  advan- 
tages; whereupon  Palga  was  restored 
nomaialfy  to  the  Porte^  out  in  reality  to 
A.  He  ailerwaids  caused  it  to  be  insert- 
ed in  his  gazette,  that  Maitland,  who  was 
ihe  British  lord  high  commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  iriands,  had  received  from  the 
Porte,  ax  his  recommendation,  the  order 
of  the  crescent  When  A.  thought  him- 
self strong^  fixed  in  his  power,  he  caused 
some  of  theecwdkmt  (q.  v.)  of  the  Greek 
Arniatoli<^  v^io  had  hitherto  rendered 
him  assistance,  to  be  murdered  (among 
them,  the  folher  of  Ulysses^  the  fomous 
chief),  and  had  the  murderers,  also,  put 
to  death)  that  he  might  not  be  known  as 
the  author  of  the  crime.  At  length,  in 
189(^  the  Porte  determined  to  cni£  him. 


lamailFHchoBey,  vrith  5000  Tuika,  and 
supp<Miied  by  the  copdoM,  who  brought 
10,000  soldiers  to  his  standard,  advanced 
against  him.  The  Greeks  surrounded  his 
positions  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains^ 
so  that  he  vras  compelled  to  throw  hioft- 
sel(  with  all  his  troops,  into  the  citadel 
of  Yanina,  well  provided  with  every  thing. 
From  hence  he  set  Yanina  on  fire.  Pa»- 
oho  Bey  had  no, ordnance  fit  for  besieging 
the  city,  and  v^as  suspected  b^  the  Porte, 
because  he  had  called  the  Christians  to  his 
assistance.  The  Porte  therefore  gave  the 
chief  commaiid  to  Kavanos  Om.  This 
commander  dJHmiwHed  the  ecfwoni  and 
their  bands,  irith  cruel  threats,  compel- 
Img  them  to  make  rBstilatio&  to  tiie 
Tuiks  for  the  loss  which  they  had  before 
occasioBed  them.  Hereupon  ther  went 
over  to  A.,  e^wdally  after  they  beheld 
the  insoRectian  of  the  Hetaria,  and  aided 
huninliiefieU  against  the  Turks  befese 
Yanina.  Kavanos  Odu  could  then  do 
nothing  against  the  Mek,  The  vahatat 
Beba  Pacha,  his  successcNr,  died  sudden- 
ly, after  the  capture  <if  Aita,  which  Yeli, 
A.^  son,  had  defended.  The  savage 
Khursehid  Pacha,  of  the  Morea,  who  wm 
hated  by  all  the  Greeks,  now  advanced 
against  the  eily  witk  ISifiOO  men.  But 
every  attack  was  repulsed  by  A.'9  bmve 
troops,  and  the  Mfnten^  stmi^fthened  by 
the  Suhoies,  suddenly  attacked  the  Turk- 
ish camp.  Immediately  like  lletaria<q.v.) 
called  aU Greece toarms.  TheTuricsweve 
now  compelled  te  throw  themselves  ials 
the  strong  places,  and  Khursehid  retreat- 
ed, Aug.  1821,  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  out  of  Epirusinto  Macedonia^  Hie 
Albanians  alone,  whom  A.  had  beguiled 
vrith  empty  promises,  left  the  tyrant. 
Khurachid  Pacha  attacked  Yanina  with  a 
new  armv.  The  Greeks  gave  up  A.'s 
cause  for  lost  He  then  determined,  per- 
suaded, perhaps,  by  his  wife,  Wasifika^ 
who  was  a  Greek,  to  treat  with  Khursehid. 
On  receiving  assurances,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  his  properdr  and  his  life  should 
be  spared,  he  surrendered  his  fortress  to 
the  pacha,  Feb.  1,  1839;  and  retired  to 
his  summer-palace  in  the  lake  of  Yanina. 
Here  Khurachid's  lieutenant,  Mehmet  Pa- 
cha, made  knovm  to  him  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
suham  A.  put  himself  on  his  defence, 
but  was  cut  down,  vrith  6  companions. 
This  happened  Feb. ,%  I8S3.  The  head 
of  the  rebel  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
The  Porte  took  possession  of  A.'s  treas- 
ures. His  sons,  Veli  and  Muchtar  Pacha, 
had  come  into  the  power  of  the  Turics,  in 
1890,  vrhen  the  strong  places  of  A.  were 
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taken,  and  Kved  afterwards  in  exile,  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  attempting,  by  means 
of  a  Greek  disguised  as  a  dervise,  to  form 
a  connexioa  with  the  party  of  thdr  &- 
ther,  they  were  executed  in  Aug^  1831. 
A.'8  grandson  obtained  from  the  Porte,  in 
1884,  permission  to  retire  to  Larissa  with 
A.^  widow,  Wasilika.  Pouqueville,  in 
}nHuiaindelaIUgMrationdelaGrieej 
▼oL  i^  paints  a  dreadfiil  picture  of  A.'s 
baifaaiiQr,  ftlsehood,  and  love  of  revence. 
He  says  that  A.  caused  a  Greek  lady, 
Eui^irosyne,  and  15  other  women,  to  be 
thrown  mto  the  sea,  because  they  ap- 
peared to  have  too  much  influence  over 
Dis  son  Veli.  Since  his  mother  was  an 
Albanese  and  his  ftther  a  Turk,  from  this 
doable  relationship,  he  seized  on  all  prop- 
erty left  by  persons  dying,  on  pretence 
that  the  testator  was  his  relation,  by  the 
mothei'B  side,  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
Greek,  or  on  his  fiither's  side,  if  a  Tuik. 
In  this  way  A.  amassed  vast  quantities  of 
fiimitnre  and  utensils,  and  occasionally 
held  a  market  fi>r  the  nle  of  these  effects. 
A  Jew  was  his  treasurer.  If  he  saw  a 
beautifiil  maiden  whom  he  wished  to 
possess,  his  executioner,  who  was  always 
at  his  side,  went  to  the  parents  and  said, 
*^  Your  daniwhter  has  pleased  Ali  f  where- 
upon the  cMiugfater  was  sent  to  him,  or 
the  whole  fiunily  were  obliged  to  fly. 
The  writer  of  this  knows  two  ftmilies 
who  were  compelled  to  fly  in  this  way. 
He  took  possession,  in  the  same  summary 
mode,  of  every  thing  which  struck  his 
fancy. — ^This  favorite  of  fortune  had  great 
endowments  from  nature.  He  united  a 
reniaikably  enterprising  spirit  with  equal 
penetration ;  an  extraortinary  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  with  determination 
and  courage;  great  firmness  with  ^reat 
adroitnesB.  But  he  was  false,  suspicious, 
imi^acable  and  blood-thirsty  from  ambi- 
tion and  avarice ;  every  means  pleased 
him  alike,  provided  that  it  led  him  to  bis 
object  with  miickness  and  safety.  The 
dusenaons  or  his  enemies,  the  corruption 
of  the  divan,  and  the  political  weakness 
of  the  Porte,  were  the  comer-stones  on 
which  this  modem  Jugurtha  buih  up  his 


~  Ai«iAS  {Latin^  otherwise ;  often  used 
in  the  trial  of  erimioals,  after  one  name 
and  before  another,  to  signify  that  they 
have  more  than  one  appellation ;  as,  John, 
oluv  Thomas. 

A1.IBI  (XfOfm),  elsewhere,  in  law,  de- 
notes the  absence  of  the  accused,  at  the 
time  of  the  crime  committed,  firom  the 
place  where  he  is  charged  with  having 
committed  it. 
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AucART,  or  AucAims  (ancient  Luem- 
turn);  a  dty  and  port  on  the  Mediterrane- 
an sea.  Ion.  (P  39^  W.,  lat  dff"  2V  N., 
with  17,300  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  ValMicia,  with  a 
castle  which  was  formerly  strong,  but  has 
flillea  to  decay  since  the  war  of  3ie  Span- 
ish succession.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bie^op. 
The  harbor  is  good.  The  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe  nave  all  of  them  consuls 
here.  The  prindnal  article  of  export  is 
sweet  wine,  callea  .^Bieimt,  and  also,  fiom 
its  dark  color,  vino  finto.  Which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  sent  to  England.  Charies  V 
first  planted  the  vines,  bringing  shoots 
from  the  Rhine.  A.  is  important  as  the 
emporium  of  Yalencian  produce,  and  the 
central  point  of  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  Italy. 

ALicOln>A ;  an  Afiican  tree,  of  an  im- 
mense bulk,  a  native  of  Congo.  Of  the 
bark  a  coarse  thread  is  made ;  the  shell 
or  rind  of  the  fiiiit  mav  be  made  into  a 
nourishing  pap,  serves  mr  vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  sives  an  aromatic  taste  to 
water  preserved  in  it  The  small  leaves 
we  used  as  food  in  time  of  scareity,  the 
large  ones  to  cover  huts,  and,  being  burn- 
ed, make  good  soap. 

Aliens.  The  legislation  of  a  nation  in 
regard  to  aliens  is  a  criterion  of  its  civiU- 
zation.  All  uncivilized  nations  treat  the 
alien  as  an  enemy,  as  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  law.  Some  difference,  however, 
is  universally  made  between  aliens  and 
natives ;  e.  g.,  some  states  require  the 
alien  to  sive  sureties  when  he  institutes 
a  criminiu  prosecution  against  a  citizen. 
In  some,  he  cannot  become  a  guardian, 
or  a  uritness  of  a  will ;  the  protection  of 
the  law  ma^  be  denied  him,  and  he  him- 
self be  banished  from  the  country.  The 
alien,  also,  has  no  riffht  to  enjoy  certain 
advanta^^es,  granted  bv  the  state  to  the 
citizen,  m  addition  to  the  general  protec- 
tion of  the  laws ;  for  instance,  the  oenefit 
of  institutions  of  education,  poor-houses, 
&c.  Some  countries  treat  aliens  witli 
unreasonable  severity,  by  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  tiieir  admission,  by 
rendering  naturatization  difficult,  and  by 
depriving  them  of  personal  securinr.  Al- 
though ^e  right  of  a  state  to  forbid  the 
entrance  of  ^iens,  even  under  pain  of 
death,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  may  be 
abstractiy  defended,  the  policy  of  exer- 
cising such  a  right  can  be  justified  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  A  high  decree 
of  civilization  can  be  attained  only  by  a 
free  and  active  intellectual  iDtercourse 
among  nations,  in  like  manner  as  their 
true  prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  a  fi-ee 
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and  aotire  commerce.    All  the  progress 
luade  by  one  nation,  whether   ui   the 
production  of  raw  matenala,  or  in  the  art 
of  preparing  them,  or  in  scientiiie  die* 
coveiy,  is  advantageous  to  eveiy  other  nar 
tion,  if  they  only  permit  perfect  freedom 
of  intercourse.     In  our  days,  civihzed 
states  rarely  oppose  the  personal  entrance 
of  aliens ;  but  the  hberty  of  commercial 
intercourse  is  still  imperfectly  understood. 
~In  respect  to  naturalization^  several 
states  have  had  peculiar  causes  of  cau- 
tion ;  suchi  fw  instance,  as  the  exoeaeive 
influence  of  a  foreign  power,  or  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  throne  li^  a  foreign  dynas- 
ty.—The  following  are  the  principal  points 
in  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  States 
of  America  respecdnff  aliens : — ^In  recani 
to  each  country,  an  uien  may  be  denned 
to  be  a  perscm  boni  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  country,  and  not  having  acquired 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  nattmilization. 
This,  nowever,  is  not  strictly  true ;  fer 
chilthren,  bom  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
English  king,  whose  grandfethers  by  the 
father's  side,  or  whose  fethers  were  natu- 
ral-bom subjects,  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  native  citizens,  unless,  at  the  time  of 
their  birth,  their  fethers  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  an  enemy.    In  the  U.  States,  this 
same  right  is  given  by  the  act  of  April, 
1802,  '<  to  the  children  (bom  out  of  the 
iuriadiction  of  the  U.  States)  of  persons 
who  now  are  or  have  been  citizens  of  the 
U .  Stittes.**    **'  This  clause,"  as  chancellor 
Kent  observes  (Conmtntariea  on  ^imerir 
tan  Law,  voL  ii.),  ^applies  only  to  the 
rhildren  of  persons  who  then  were,  or 
had  been,  citizens,  and  consequently  the 
benefit  of  this  provision  narrows  rapidlv 
(>y  the  lapse  ot  time ;  and  the  time  wiu 
soon  arrive,  when  the  children  of  Ameri- 
can parents,  bom  abroad,  will  be  obliged 
to  resort  for  aid  to  the  dormant   and 
doubtful  principles  of  the  English  kw." 
Minor  children  of  naturalized  persons  are 
also  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens 
in  the  U.  States.    Aliens  camiot  acquire 
a  title  to  real  property  by  descent  or  other 
mere  operation  of  law.    They  may  pur- 
t^hase  it  or  receive  it  by  devise,  but  the 
^tate  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  it 
as  forfeited,  whenever  it  is  ascertained, 
by  a  proper  examination,  to  be  the  prop- 
erty  of  an  alien.    (In  point  of  fact,  aliens 
often  do  own  real  property  in  the  U. 
States,  holduig  it  in  the  name  of  a  friend.) 
They  can   acquire,  hold  and  transmit 
movable  property  in  the  same   manner 
as' citizens,  and  they  can  bring  suits  for 
the  recovery  and  protection  of  such  prop- 
erty.   They  owe  a  local  allegiance,  and 


are  boand  equalk  with  natifes  to  obey 
ak  genenil  tvJes  fer  the  preserratioBi  of 
Older,  which  do  not  relate  speetatty  ta 
citizens.    Evsn  alien  enenie*  may  sue 
and  be  Mied,  as  in  time  of  peace.    Aliens 
mav  disuoee  of  their  personal  pippenj  by 
vrill,  ana,  in  case  of  their  dying[  iBteslttei 
their  personal  raoperty  is  distnbated  ac* 
cording  to  the  low  of  distribation  of  thtt 
place  of  their  domidl  at  the  time  of  their 
death.    The  imitist  and  inhoqrilable  role 
of  the  most  polished  states  of  antirndty 
prevailed,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The 
law,  wliich  claimed  fer  the  benefit  of  the 
state  the  efiects  of  deceased  fereigneis^  '  [ 
who  left  no  heirs  who  were  natives,  ex- 
isted in  France  till  1791,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  first  constituent  aeeem* 
bW.    ChanoeUor  Kent,  in  the  2d  volume 
of  his  veiT  valuable  Commentaries  on 
American  Law,  observes,  that  ^  the  Napo- 
leon Code  seems  to  have  revived  the  hush 
doctrine  of  the  droit  <i'aii&ome,  vrith  the 
sinffle  exception,  that  aliens  should  be 
entided  to  enjoy  in  France  the  same  civil 
ri^ts  aa  were  secured  to  Frenchmen,  6y 
inabff  in  the  country  to  which  the  alieii 
belongs.    The  law  in  France,  at  present, 
is,  that  a  stranger  cannot,  except  by  spe- 
cial fiivor,  dispose  of  his  proper^  by  will ; 
and,  when  he  dies,  the  soverragn  succeeds, 
by  right  of  inheritance,  to  his  estate.** 
The  remark  on  the  revival  of  the  droU 
d^aubame  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  we  sup- 
pose to  be  correct ;   but  we  believe  that 
this  **  inhoqntable  mle,"  as  the  learned 
iudge  justly  terms  it,  has  been  since  abol- 
ishra.    The  ardcle  Mens,  in  the  CSemoan 
Conversations-Lexicon,  states,  that   the 
droit  d^auhamej  in  France,  was  wholly 
abolished  July  4, 1619,  and  the  JBncyda- 
p^die  ModemiB,  in  the  aiticle  ittnmgtr^ 
printed  in  18S^  says,  that  **  aliens  Iwve 
oeen  placed  again  under  the  protection . 
of  the  common  law  of  the  country.   Tbev 
can  now  acquire  and  enjoy  property,  seU 
it,  transmit  it  to  their  heirs,  and  dispose 
of  it  by  testament  or  donation,  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  die  kingdom.    They 
cannot,  however,  exercise  fwOtical  ri^ts, 
or  be  appointed  to  public  oflices,  previous 
to  naturalization."^ An  alien  may,  by  let- 
ters patent  ex  donaHont  r€gi8y  be  made  an 
Engtish  subject,  and  is  then  called  a  dent- 
zeit,  being  in  a  middle  state  between  a 
natural-bom  subject  and  an  alien.     He 
may  now  purchase  lands,  or  possess  them 
by  devise,  but  caimot  take  them  by  inher- 
itance, although  his  heirs  may  inherit 
from  him  ;  the  parent  of  the*  denizen 
being  held  to  have  no  mheritable  blood. 
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whick  the  demzea  possoBses  after  boeom- 
iii^  such.  TIm  iiill  rights  of  a  natund- 
bm  8id>fect  can  be  conferred  only  by  act 
of  porilainent.  Even  after  natunuization, 
an  alien  cannot  become  a  loember  bf  the 
house  of  couunone  or  privy  council^  or 
hold  offices  or  gnuts  under  the  crown. 
If  the  pariiament  wish  to  confer  these 
piiiilegee,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  whea 
a  foreign  piince  becomes  connected,  by 
naxriage,  with  the  royal  fiimily,  a  double 
act  of  feffislation  is  necessary.  In  the  U. 
Slates  orAmerica,  naturalization  confers 
all  tlie  privileges  of  a  native  citizen^  ex- 
cept that  of  Ming  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  pre^dent  of  the  Union.  Previous 
to  becominff  a  citizen  of  the  (J.  States,  an 
alien  must  have  resided  in  the  country  5 
yean,  and,  2  ^ears  before  the  ceremony 
of  naturalization  takes  place,  he  must 
have  abjured  all  aUegiance  to  every  other 
power.  England  is  the  only  country 
where  an  act  of  the  legislature  is  required 
for  naturalization.  In  the  countries  of 
Europe  generally,  with  the  above-men- 
tioned exception-  of  Ekigland,  the  right  of 
naturalization,  in  each  particular  ease,  be- 
loD^B  to  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  so  in  France,  in  Bavaria,  and 
JD  an  the  German  states.  In  France,  a 
reridence  of  10  years  gives  to  the  alien 
all  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  even  that  of  be- 
cominc  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties (e.  g.  Benjamin  Constant).  In  the 
states  of  die  German  confederacy,  no 
German  can  be  treated  as  an  alien ;  e.  g. 
the  Prussian  laws  grant  the  fiill  rights  of  a 
citizen  to  every  one  who  takes  up  his 
residence  in  tliat  state.  The  unjust  dis- 
tinctions fonnefiy  made  between  aliens 
and  natives,  in  cases  where  the  interests 
of  the  two  came  in  collision,  are  going 
continually  out  of  use.  As  to  the  ri^t  of 
ahens  to  own  real  estate,  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ore  veir  dlfTerent  .  We 
have  already  said,  that  this  is  not  permit- 
ted in  Enffland  and  the  U.  S.  of  America. 
France  allows  it  without  limitation,  like 
most  of  the  German  states.  This  right 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  German 
confederation.  By  the  law  of  July  4, 
1819  (which  contains  a  total  abolition  of 
the  droit.  tTaubaine},  every  alien  has  an 
equal  right  of  inheritance  with  native 
Frenchmen  in  respect  to  all  real  and 
personal  goods  in  France;  only,  when 
Frenchmen  have  to  divide  an  inheritance 
with  foreign  heirs,  and  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country  do  not  allow  them  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  property  abroad, 
they  receive  in  advance,  uom  the  property 
in  France,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  the 


restoration  of  equality.r-In  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  said  on  the  laws 
of  England  and  the  U.  8.  of  America 
respectmg  aliens,  we  will  add  a  short 
account  of  certain  acts  passed  by  die 
legislative  bodies  of  tliese  countries,  with 
a  view  of  goarding  against  the  hostile 
attempts  of  aliens.  In  England,  certain 
alien  acts  of  recent  date  (33  Geo.  III.  c.  4. 
and  34  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  &7)  arose  ont  of 
the  influx  of  strangers  into  that  countiv 
fiom  the  continent  during  the  French 
revolution.  They  compelled  the  masters 
of  ships  arriving  from  fbrsign  ports,  un- 
der certain  pendties,  to  give  an  account 
at  every  port  of  the  number  and  names 
of  the  foreigners  on  board  to  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  appointing  justices 
and  others  to  grant  passports  to  such 
aliens,  and  giving  the  long  power  to 
restrain  them,  and  to  send  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  on  psin  of  transportation,  and, 
on  tiieir  return,  of  death.  The  same  acts 
also  direct  an  account  to  be  given  in  of 
the  arms  of  aliens,  which,  if  required,  are 
to  be  delivered  up ;  and  ahens  are  not  to 
go  firom  one  place  to  another  in  the  king- 
dom without  paasportA  These  acts  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  amended  and 
continued,  as  in  43  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  &c. 
Of  late,  all  restrictions  of  this  kind  on 
aliens  have  been  abolished,  and  they  are 
(mly  oUiged  to  inform  the  secretary  of 
the  home  department,  from  time  to  time, 
of  their  places  of  rendence.  The  only 
restrictions  of  this  kind,  on  ahens  in  the 
U.  States  of  America,  are,  that,  in  case  of 
war  between  the  U.  States  and  any  other 
nation,  the  president  is  authorized,  if  he 
sees  fit,  to  order  the  subjects  of  the  hos- 
tile country  to  be  apprehended  and 
removed,  or  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
on  which  they  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  U.  States.  If  such  aliens  are  not 
chargeable  with  actual  hostility,  or  with 
any  other  crime  against  the  public  safety, 
they  are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time 
to  remove  with  their  efifects.  During  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  severe  restraints 
were  imposed  on  Englishmen  in  France, 
in  retaliation,  as  Buonaparte  alleged,  of 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  English  alien 
acts  in  regard  to  French  subjects.  In 
the  states  of  Europe,  generally,  aliens 
cannot  travel  without  passports.  In 
England  and  the  U.  Slates  of  America, 
none  are  required. 

AxiMOirr,  in  law;  the  allowance  to 
which  a  woman  is  entided  on  a  legal 
separation  from  her  husband,  not  occa- 
sioned by  aduhety  or  elopement  on  her 
part. 
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AuquAiiT  Paat,  in  arithmetic ;  a  (wrt 
of  a  given  quantity  which  will  not  diyide 
it  exactly,  or  without  remainder. 

AxiquoT  Part  is  such  part  of  a  num- 
ber as  wiH  diWde  and  measure  it  exactly, 
without  any  remainder.  For  instance,  3 
is  an  aliquot  part  of  4, 3  of  9,  and  4  of  1& 
To  find  all  the  aliquot  fMurts  of  a  number, 
divide  it  by  its  least  divisor,  and  the  quo- 
tient by  itB  least  divisor,  until  you  get  a 
quotient  not  further  divisible,  and  you 
Mrill  have  all  the  piime  divisors  or  aliquot 
parts  of  that  number.  By  multiplyinff 
any  2  or  3  of  these  together,  you  wul  find 
the  compound  aliquot  parts.  Aliquot 
parts  must  not  be  confininded  with  com- 
mensurable ones;  for  though  the  former 
are  all  commensurable,  yet  the  latter  are 
not  alwavB  a]i(}uot  parts :  thus  4  is  com- 
mensurable with  if  but  not  an  aliquot 
part  of  it. 

Alkali,  in  chemistry ;  fimn  the  Arabi- 
an kaHf  the  name  of  a  plant  from  the 
ashes  of  which  one  species  of  alkali  can 
be  extracted.  The  substances  that  are 
met  with  under  die  denomination  of  aUca- 
line  are  possessed  of  certain  peculiar 
uroperties ;  they  are  mainly  characterized, 
however,  by  a  power  of  combining^  with 
acids  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
activity  of  the  latter,  so  diat  alkalies,  as 
chemical  agents,  are  distinguished  by 
properties  the  reverse  of  acids ;  acids  and 
alkalies  are,  therefore,  gen^ndly  consid- 
ered as  antagonist  subttances.  Besides 
the  power  of  neutralizing  acids,  and 
thereby  forming  certain  saline  substances, 
the  alkalies  are  fiirther  distinffuished  by 
the  following  properides  *. — 1,  they  have  an 
acrid  taste  and  corrosive  power  when 
applied  to  some  substances,  thus  proving 
caustic  to  the  skin  and  tongue ;  2,  they 
chance  vegetable  blue  to  green,  red  to 
purple,  and  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown 
(if  the  purple  be  reddened  by  an  acid,  an 
alkali  will  restore  the  orignal  color) ;  3, 
they  are  almost  indefinitely  soluble  in 
wator ;  that  is,  thev  combine  wiiii  it  in 
every  proportion ;  4,  they  unite  with  oils 
and  nts,  and  form  by  this  union  the 
well  known  compound  called  socqt. 
There  is  another  class  of  substances 
which  have  a  strong  analogy  with  alka- 
lies, especially  in  the  particular  of  oppo- 
sition to  adds,  viz.  the  earths.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  have  been  classed  by  Four- 
croy  among  the  alkalies,  but  they  have 
been  kept  separate  by  others,  on  the 
cround  that  the  analogy  between  them  is 
nr  fi!om  amounting  to  an  identity  of 
properties.  The  true  alkalies  have  been 
arranged  by  a  modem  chemist  in  three 


classes :— 1,  those  which  consist  ef  a 
metallic  basis,  combined  with  oxygen; 
these  are  3  in  number— potash,  soda  and 
lithia ;  2,  that  whicli  contains  no  oxy- 
gen, viz.  ammonia  ;  3,  those  containing 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon;  in  this 
class  are  placed  aconita,  atropia,  brucia, 
circuta,  aatura,  delphia,  hyoscyamia, 
morphia,  strychina.  And  it  is  supposed 
that  the  vegetable  alkalies  may  be  found 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  vegetable  acids. 
The  original  distribution  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances was  into  volatile  and  fixed,  the 
volatile  alkali  being  known  under  the 
name  of  ammonia ;  while,  of  the  two  fixed 
kinds,  one  was  called  poiaih  or  vtgetabUj 
because  procured  from  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables genemll^ ;  the  other,  <oc£a  or  mineral ^ 
on  account  of  its  having  been  principally 
obtained  fit>m  the  incineration  of  marine 
plants. 

Alkanet  is  a  dyeing  drug,  the  baric  of 
a  root  which  produces  a  rough  plant  (an- 
ckusa  Hnehria),  with  downy  and  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small,  pur- 
ple or  reddish  flowers,  the  stamens  of 
which  are  shorter  than  the  corolla.  This 
plant  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  England, 
but  by  fiur  the  greater  portion  of  the  A. 
there  used  is  imported  either  from  the 
Levant,  or  fit>m  the  neighborhood  of 
Montpellier  in  France.  A.  imparts  a  fine 
deep-red  color  to  all  unctuous  substances 
and  to  spirit  of  wine ;  but  it  tinces  wa- 
ter with  a  dull,  brownish  hue.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  the  coloring  of  oils,  plasters, 
lip-salve  and  other  similar  articles.  It 
is  likewise  employed  in  compositions  for 
rubbing  and  giving  color  to  mahogany 
fiimiture.  "Wax,  tmged  with  A.,  and 
applied  to  the  surfiice  of  warm  miarble, 
stains  it  flesh-color,  and  sinks  deep  into 
the  stone. 

Aj[.KMAAii,  Henry  von.  (See  Reynard 
tkefhi.) 

Alkohol.    (See  Aleohol) 

Alkoraic.    (See  Koran.) 

ALL-TOtTRs;  a  game  played  by  two 
persons  with  an  entire  pack  of  cards. 
The  name  is  derived  fit»m  the  4  chances 
of  which  it  consists,  viz.  High,  Low,  Jack 
and  Game.— jLouw  ^  Me  gatne.  1.  If,  in 
dealing,  the  dealer  discovers  any  of  the 
adversary's  cards,  a  new  deal  may  be 
demanded.  2.  If  the  dealer,  in  dealing, 
discovers  any  of  his  own  cards,  be  must 
abide  by  the  same.  3.  If  it  is  discovered, 
previous  to  playing,  that  the  dealer  has 

S'ven  his  adversary  too  many  cards, 
ere  must  be  a  new  deal ;  or,  if  both 
oarties  agree,  the  extra  cards  may  be 
drawn  by  the  dealer  fi!om  his  opponent's 
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hftiid ;  and  the  same  if  tlie  dealer  pres 
liinieeJf  too  many  carda.  But,  in  either 
caee,  if  a  single  card  has  been  pl^red, 
then  there  niuat  be  another  deaL  4. 
No  person  can  beg  more  than  onee  in  a 
hand,  unleas  both  paities  usee,  5.  In 
playing,  you  must  either  fouow  suit  or 
trump,  on  penalty  of  your  adversary's 
adding  one  point  to  his  game.  6L  If 
either  player  sets  up  his  game  enroneou»- 
ly,  it  must  not  omy  be  taken  down,  but 
die  amagonist  is  entitled  to  score  ibur 
points,  or  one,  as  shall  have  been  agreed 
upon.  7.  It  is  allowable  for  the  person 
who  lays  down  a  high  or  a  low  trump  to 
inqinie  whether  tlM  same  be  high  or 
bw. 

Au.  Hards  boat,  in  sea  language ;  the 
sfder  by  which  the  ship's  company  is 
summoned  on  deck  by  tlie  boatswaiiK 
M  htmdt  to  qmartsn  Aooy,  is  the  order  t» 
the  crew  for  preparalion  for  bolde.  This 
command  is  more  genenlly  given  by  the 
boatswain  piping  down  the  luitchway. 

Aix  or  TBB  Wnm ;  the  state  of  a  ahip's 
nils  when  parallel  to  the  direction  of  uie 
wind,  80  as  to  shake  and  shiver  by  tuni- 
ing  the  ship's  head  to  windward,  either 
by  design  or  neglect  of  the  helmsman. 

Au.  SAiim'  Bat,  or  Bakia  dn  Thdw 
Smiioi ;  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Bahia.  It  is  secure  and  large 
enough  for  a  great  nnmber  of  ships. 
Lon.38°50'  W.;  lat.  19*  l(y  8. 

All  Saiitts,  Feast  q£  After  the  peise- 
eutioB,  in  the  4th  eentuiy,  against  the 
Chrisdana,  in  the  Roman  empire,  had 
the  Sunday  after  Whiiauntide 
I  ai^Kxinted  to  coiMnemonite  the  holy 
tym.  Chrysostom's  74th  homify  was 
delivered  on  such  an  occasion,  and  shows 
how  for  they  were  fiom  beiiw  otqects  of 
adoration,  A.  D.  380.  This  ieast  was  in- 
troduced into  the  western  chuitli,  in  610, 
byBonifteelV.  Theem|ierorPhocashad 
presented  the  Pantheon,  in  Rome,  to  this 
pope,  who  made  a  church  of  it,  and  dedi- 
cated it  aa  such,  March  4,  to  the  honor 
of  the  vuvin  and  all  the  martyrs.  This 
church  sdlJ  exists  under  the  name  of  Eo^ 
iunda  or  Mana  did  MrnHari,  Gregory 
IV,  in  835,  appointed  Nov.  \  for  the 
celebration  of  tlus  foast,  and  consecrated 
it  to  all  the  saints  and  angels.  In  order 
that  it  might  be  generally  celebrated, 
Gregory  s&cited  the  emperor  Louis  le 
Debmnaire  to  conform  it  About  the  year 
840,  we  fosd  this  feast  in  the  calendar  of 
the  monk  Wandelbert.  About  870,  it 
was  introduced  into  England. 

All  Souls;  a  feast  celebrated  on  the 
9d  of  November,  in  commemoration  of 


all  the  foithful  deceased.    It  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  11th  eentuiy« 

Alimeht;  a  term  which  includes  every 
thing  serving  aa  nutiiment  for  organized 
bein^  In  animals  and  vegeutbles  we 
can  obeerve  the  phenomena  of  decompa- 
ction and  reproductioii,  and  analyze  the 
substances  that  administer  to  their  growth 
and  repair  distinctly.  O^ieraUy,  how- 
ever, the  word  A.  is  used  f&t  what  serves 
as  nntivnent  to  animal  life.  It  is,  in  this 
respect,  a  subject  of  great  interest  for  the 
zoologist.  In  the  present  article  we  shaU 
ecmfine  ourselves  to  the  ahment  of  man- 
kind.— Man,  it  is  well  known,  derives 
nourishment  both  from  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  He  eats  fruits,  both 
ripe  and  unri^  roots,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  even  the  pith  and  the  baik  of  differ- 
ent pbnts,  manv  diflbimit  parts  of  ani- 
mala,  and  the  whole  ef  some.  Climate, 
custom,  religion,  the  differant  degrees  iif 
want  and  of  civilization,  give  lise  to  an  in- 
numerable diveni^  of  food  and  drink, 
ftom.the  i«pastof  die  cannibal  savage  of 
New  Zealand  to  that  of  the  Parisian  epi- 
ctDeatthetaUeofVery;  fromthe^tof 
the  caimvorouB  native  o^  the  north  to  that 
of  the  Brahmin,  whose  appetite  is  satisfied 
with  vegetables ;  from  the  oak-barlclMread 
of  1^  Norwegian  peasant  to  the  luxiuri- 
ously-served  mle  of  a  Hungarian  mag- 
nato  at  Yiemia.  Seme  nations  abhor 
what  odien  relish,  and  great  want  often 
venders  aceeptdiile  wh^  under  other 
cireumstaiices,  would  have  excited  the 
greatest  (fisgust  The  flesh  of  dogs  is 
commonly  eaten  m  Chma,  and  in  Afiica 
that  of  snakes,  pardculariy  ci  the  rattle- 
snake and  boa  constrietor.  Locusts  are 
eaten  both  in  Asia  «id  Aflrica,  and  the 
Negroes  on  the  coast  of  (Guinea  relish 
Uzuds,  mice,  rats,  smdces,  caterpillars,  and 
other  reptileB  and  worms.  The  Otomacs, 
a  tribe  oi  American  Indians,  are  sud  by 
Humboldj;  to  collect  a  kind  of  clay  to  eat 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  an  interesting 
subject,  by  no  means  sufficiently  investi- 
gated as  yet,  how  far  the  different  ali- 
ment of  various  countries  is  connected 
with  thecKmate,  &C.,  and  what  infoience 
it  exerts  on  the  different  faces,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  of  iotrodueing  new  spe- 
cies of  aliments.  Some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  national  dishes  of  diftbrent  nations 
were  published  by  baron  Rumor,  a  Ger- 
man, in  1892,  in  a  work  which  he  called 
KhchhrnH  (Art  of  Co(*ery).  Ali  kinds 
of  aliment  must  contain  nutritious  sub- 
stance, which,  being  extmcted  by  the  act 
of  digestion  (q.  v.),  enters  the  blood,  and 
effects  by  assimilation  (q.  v.)  the  repair 
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of  the  body.  (See  Al^dHm.)  Aliment- 
ary matter,  therefore,  must  be  aimilar  to 
animal  subetanoe,  or  trenamutaUe  into 
such.  In  this  respect,  aJimentaiy  sub- 
stances difl^fiom  medicuies,  because  the 
latter  retain  their  peculiar  qualities  in 
qnte  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  will 
not  assimilate  with  the  animal  substance, 
but  act  as  foreign  substances,  serving  to 
excite  the  activity  of  particular  organs  or 
systems  of  the  body.  All  alimentary 
substances  must,  therefore,  be  composed, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  soluble  perts, 
wfaidi  easily  lose  their  peculiar  qualities 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  corre- 
spond to  the  elements  of  the  body.  These 
substancea  in  their  simple  state,  are  mu- 
dlaji^  gelatin,  gluten,  albumen,  forina, 
fibrm  and  ssccharine  matter.  Of  these, 
vegetables  contain  chiefly  mncilace,  sac- 
charine matter  and  ftrina,  which  latter 
substance,  particularly  in  ooimezion  with 
the  vegetable  gluten,  by  which  both  be- 
ccmie  Bf^  for  formentation,  and  thus  for 
dissolution  and  digestion,  is  the  basis  of 
very  nutritious  fo<ML  The  nutritive  part 
of  nruits  consists  of  their  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  a  little  mucilaine.  Inanimalfood, 
gelatin  is  particular^  abimdant  The 
nutritiousnees  of  the  dii&rent  species  of 
food  and  drink  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  proportion  which  they  contain  of 
those  substances,  and  the  inode  in  which 
they  are  coimeeted,  fiivoring  or  <4)8truct- 
ing  thehr  dissolution.  Oi;gans  of  digestion 
in  a  healthy  state  dlsnlve  alimentary 
substances  more  easily,  and  take  up  the 
nutritious  portions  mon  abundantly,  than 
those  of  which  the  strength  has  been  im- 
paired so  that  they  cannot  resist  the  ten- 
dencjr  of  each  substance  to  its  peculiar 
chemical  decomposition.  The  whole- 
some or  unwholesome  character  of  any 
aliment  depends,  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  state  of  the  di^^ve 
organs,  in  any  given  case.  Sometimes  a 
particular  kind  of  food  is  called  whole- 
some, because  it  produced  a  beneficial 
effect  of  a  particuur  character  on  the  sys- 
tem of  an  individual  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  medicine, 
and  can  be  called  wholesome  onJy  for 
those  whose  systems  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Very  often  a  nmple  aliment  is 
made  indiratible  by  artificial  cookery. 
Aliments  abounding  in  &t  are  unwhole- 
some, because  ftt  resists  the  operation  of 
the  mtric  jiuce.  The  addition  of  too 
much  spice  makes  many  an  innocent  A. 
injurious,  because  spices  resist  the  action 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  produce  an 
irritation  of  particular  parts  ofthe  system. 


They  were  introduced  as  ardficial  atimu* 
lants  of  appetite.  In  any  j^iven  case,  the 
digestive  power  ofthe  individual  is  to  be 
considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  alimelit  is  wholesome  or  not. 
In  general,  therefore,  we  can  only  say, 
that  that  A.  is  healthy,  which  is  easily 
soluble,  and  is  suited  to  the  power  of  di- 
gestion ofthe  individual ;  and,  in  order  to 
render  the  A.  perfect,  the  nutritious  parts 
must  be  mixed  up  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  iimocent  substance  affording  no  nour- 
ishment, to  fill  the  stomach,  because  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  many  people  injure  their 
health  by  taking  too  much  nutritious  food. 
In  this  case,  the  nutritious  parts  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  act  precisely  like  food 
which  is  in  itself  indigestiUe.  (See  Di- 
gution,)  In  Prussia  and  Austria,  where, 
as  in  many  despotic  govemments,  the 
medical  pouce  is  very  good  (this  being  a 
thinff  much  more  easily  regulated  in  an 
absolute  government  than  in  a  firee  one), 
the  public  ofiicers  pay  much  attention  to 
aliment,  and  are  carefiil  that  proviaons 
e^>06ed  to  sale  shall  be  of  a  good  quality, 
psiticulariy  that  no  decayed  or  aduher- 
ated  things  are  sold  to  the  poor.  Such 
regulations  exist,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
Enffland,  France,  the  U.  States  of  A.  and, 
in  feet,  in  every  civilized  country.  The 
kind  of  A.  used  influences  the  health  and 
even  the  character  of  man.  He  is  fitted 
to  derive  nourishment  both  fiom  animal 
and  vegetable  A.,  but  can  live  exclu- 
sively on  either.  Experience  proves  that 
animal  food  most  readily  augments  the 
solid  JMuts  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  and, 
thererore,  the  strength  of  the  muscular 
system,  but  diq>oses  the  body,  at  the  same 
time,  to  inflammatory,  putrid  and  scoriim- 
tic  diseases,  and  the  character  to  violence 
and  coarseness.  On  the  contrary,  vegeta- 
ble food  renders  the  Uood  lighter  and  more 
liquid,  but  forms  vreak  fibres,  dispjoses  the 
Of  stem  to  the  diseases  which  spring  firom 
feebleness,  and  tends  to  Produce  a  senrie 
character.  Something  of  the  same  differ- 
ence of  moral  effect  results  fiom  the  use 
of  strong  or  light  wines.  But  the  reader 
must  not  infer  that  meat  is  indispensable 
for  the  support  of  the  bodily  strength. 
The  peasants  of  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, who  hardly  ever  taste  any  thing  but 
bread,  cheese  and  butter,  are  vi^roua 
people.  The  nations  of  the  north  mdine 
generally  more  to  animal  A. ;  those  ofthe 
south,  and  the  Orientals,  more  to  vegeta- 
ble. Tliese  latter  are  generally  simpler  in 
their  diet  than  the  former,  when  their  tastii 
has  not  been  corrupted  1^  luxurious  indul« 
geuce.    Some  tribes  in  the  East,  and  the 
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easte  of  BrahmiDB  in  India,  live  enorely 
on  vegetaUe  food*  The  inhabitants  of 
the  oaoet  northern  regions  live  almost  en- 
tirely iq>on  animal  food,  scarcely  ever 
iMiiiiikiny  of  any  vegetable  substance,  at 
least  danng  the  grealer  nan  of  the  year. 
Some  nations  feed  chieny  on  tennestrial 
anrni^la^  Others  on  aquatic  ones. 

AU.A  BaxvE  is  the  proper  designation 
of  the  time  of  a  pieceof  music,  in  which  the 
breve  is  equal  to  a  semibreve  in  }  time ; 
and  is  to  be  pkjed  in  a  movement  of  twice 
the  usual  rapidity;  so  t^iat  a  breve  is 
played  as  fast  as  a  s^iSibreve,  a  semi- 
breve as  last  as  a  minim,  and  so  on.  It 
is  uBual^in  this  mode  of  time,  to  prefix  to 
the  piece  a  designation,  that  resembles  a 
C  with  a  perpendicular  line  throuij^  it, 
but  is  intended  to  represent  a  circfe  bi- 
sected; sometimes  also  a', or  large  2, 
or  ^.  It  is,  however,  distinct  fiora  two- 
mimm  time,  which  is  also  often  called  otta 
krewe  time,and  may  be  desifpiated  by  %  and 
C  with  a  peipendicular  bne  through  it ; 
but  the  value  of  the  note  corresponds  with 
the  deaiipiation.  Besides,  the  expression 
aBa  ciyjMsBa  is  sometimes  used ;  by  which 
phrase  is  meant,  that  thouch  the  notes  in 
their  proportional  magnitude  are  the  same 
as  in  the  ancient  psito  tune,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  given  in  tiM  choral  s^le  as  sung 
by  the  congregation,  but  more  lively,  as  is 
usual  in  the  diapel  style. 

AixAH,  or  AIJ.A,  in  Arabic ;  the  name 
of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  nature,  of  whom 
Mohammed  says,  he  is  the  only  being  who 
derives  his  existence  fix>m  himself^  and  has 
noequaL  AU  creatures  are  made  by  him. 
Me  is  Lord  of  the  material  and  spuritual 
univene;  and  Mohammed  mculcates 
obedience  to  him  as  the  one  true  God,  the 
Author  of  his  religion.  The  word  is  com- 
pounded of  the  article  oZ,  and  the  word 
Eiakf  which  signifies  the  Ad»red  and  tht 
AdanMey  and  is  synonymous  urith  the  sin- 
gular of  the  Hebrew  word  Ehkbn. 

AixAR,  Ihivid,  a  Scotch  historical 
painter,  was  bom  in  1744.  Some  early 
eEottB  of  his  genius  having  attracted  at- 
tention, he  was  sent  to  an  academy  of 
paintinir  and  engmving,  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  7  years.  He  after- 
ward visited  Italy,  where  he  passed  16 
years  in  purBuinc  nis  studies,  and  copying 
the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the  old 
masters.  While  at  Rome,  in  1773,  he 
received  a  gold  medal,  ibr  the  best  speci- 
men of  historical  composition.  On  his 
return,  he  establi^ed  himself  at  Edin- 
bui^rii,  where  hedied, in  1796.  His  illus- 
trations of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  the  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night,  and  other  sketches 


of  rustic  life  and  nanners  in  Scotland,  in 
aquatinta,  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
the  Scaituh  HegaHL  His  principal 
pamtinjjr  is  the  ROum  ^  fkt  ProdigtA 
Son,  The  subject  of  his  prize  composi- 
tion, which  is  much  admired,  is  the  Oii- 
giniif  PamHng, 

AhLAY.    (BeeMo^) 

ALUBOHAifT  or  AppaIiAchuv  Mouir- 
TAiif  8 ;  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  U. 
States.  They  commence  in  the  northern 
pan  of  Georaia  and  Alabama,  and  run 
north-east  tothestateof  New  York,  nearfy 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  about  900  miles 
m  lengdi,  and  fiom  50  to  900  in  breadth. 
They  divide  the  riven  and  streams  of 
wateiv  which  flow  into  the  Athntic  on 
the  £.,  fiom  those  which  flow  into  the 
lakes  and  the  MisBissippi  on  the  W.  These 
mountains  are  not  confiisedly  scattered 
and  broken,  but  stretch  along  in  uniform 
ridj;es,  for  the  most  part  scarcely  half  a 
mife  hi|^.  The  several  ridges  are  known 
bv  different  names,  as  Blue  ridge,  AUe- 
gnany  ridge,  north  mountain,  Jackson's 
mountain.  Laurel  mountain,  C-uuberland 
mountains,  &Cd — ^For  the  geological  struc- 
ture <^these  mountains,  see  MmAmeriea. 

ALLEOHAirr ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Lycominff  county,  Pennsylvania,  winds 
throu§[h  me  south  part  of  New  York,  tum# 
again  mto  Pennsvlvania,  runs  S.  W.,  and 
unites  with  the  Mononcahela  at  Pittsburg, 
to  form  die  Ohio,  ft  is  navigable  for 
keel  boats  of  10  tons  to  Hamilton,  in 
New  York,  960  miles  above  Pittsburg. 
Its  most  important  branches  are  the  Kis- 
kimenetas,  and  Toby^  and  French  creeks. 

AiiLEoiANCE  (firom  Mgany  to  bind|; 
the  obedience  wnich  every  subject  or  cin- 
zen  owes  to  the  government  of  his  coun- 
ti7  ;  in  England  and  the  U.  States,  obedi- 
ence to  its  lawful  commands.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  law,  that  natural- 
bom  subjects  owe  an  alleffiance  which  is 
intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot 
be  divested  by  any  act  of  their  own.  It 
has  been  a  question  fiiequently  and  grave- 
ly argued,  both  by  theoretical  writers  and 
in  forenfflc  discusoons,  whether  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  np- 
plies  in  its  fiill  extent  to  the  citizensof  the 
U.  States  of  America.  From  a  historical 
review  of  the  principal  discusaicms  in  the 
foderal  court  of  the  U.  States  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  in  American  jurispru- 
dence, Uie  better  ojrimon  would  seem  to 
be,  that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his 
al^pance  to  the  U.  States  without  the 
permiflBion  of  government,  to  be  dedared 
by  law;  and  that,  as  there  is  no  exist- 
ing legislative  regulation  on  the  subject, 
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the  rale  of  tlie  Eiudidi  conunon  law  re- 
mains unaltered.  (See  Kent's  €bmm«fita* 
rtes,  yoL  il.)  If  an  afien  wishes  to  become 
a  citizen  of  die  U.  States,  he  must  re> 
nouDce  his  aiiegianoe  to  the  government 
whose  subject  he  has  been,  ss  much  as 
two  years  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  goveni- 
mentoftheU.  States. 

Allegokt  (from  the  Grade  aXXo^  some- 
thing else,  and  ^o^«v,  to  speak) ;  a  figu- 
rative representation,  in  which  the  sinis 
(words  or  forms)  signify  something  m- 
sides  their  titend  or  direct  meaning.  Irony 
is  distaiguiflhed  fix>m  allegory  by  convey- 
ing a  meamng  directly  contrary  to  die 
titcral  signification  of  me  words,  while  in 
aileffory  diere  is  an  agreement  betwe^i 
the  literal  and  the  figurative  sense,  each 
of  which  is  complete  in  itself.  The  al- 
legory should  be  so  constructed  as  to  ex- 
press its  meaning  clearly  and  stiikmgly ; 
and  the  more  clear  and  striking  the  mean- 
ing is,  the  better  is  the  alleffory.  All  of 
the  fine  arts  have,  to  a  certam  degree,  an 
aUefforical  character,  because,  in  all,  the 
visible  signs  generally  represent  something 
higher,--die  ideal ;  but,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  allegory,  its  olject  is  to  convey  a 
meaning  of  a  particular  character  by 
%eans  of  signs  of  an  analogous  import 
The  allegory,  moreover,  ought  to  represent 
an  enaenSUe^  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  trope  or  metaphor  and  the  con- 
ventional symbol.  The  last  diJQTere  from 
the  allegory,  also,  in  this  particular,  tliat  its 
character  could  not  be  understood,  if  it  had 
not  been  previously  agreed  upon.  For  in- 
stance, the  olive-branch  would  not  convey 
the  idea  of  peace  if  it  had  not  been  adopted 
as  its  sign.  From  all  which  has  been  said, 
it  is  clear  that  the  aileffoiy  can  take  place 
in  rhetoric,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting  and 
pantomime,  but  never  m  music  or  archi- 
tecture, because  these  two  arts  are  not 
capable  of  conveying  a  double  meaning 
in  their  representations.  As  an  instance 
of  allegory  in  poetry,  Prior's  veraes  from 
Henry  and  Emma  may  serve ; 


Did  I  but  I 


s  to  embark  with  thee 


tpurpose  t 
On  the  smootn  surface  of  a  sammer's  sea, 
-_L •ywiih 


And  fortooe's  fiivcr  filfs  the  sweftinr  sails, 

But  ivoald  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 

When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  7 

or  the  often  quoted  ode  1, 14  of  Horace.  An 
instance  of  allegory  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture is  the  representation  of  peace  by  two 
turtle-doves  sitting  on  their  nest  in  a  hel- 
met or  a  piece  ol  ordnance ;  or  Guide's 
representation  of  Formna.  The  represen- 
tation of  an  allegory  eught  always  to  lead 


directly  to  its  figurative  meaning;  thtn^ 
a  wamor  throwing  the  doves  out  of  a  liel- 
met  would  bea  badallegoiy  of  war ;  a  good 
one  woukl  be  a  husbandman  making  a 
weapon  out  of  his  sitlie.  In  rhetoric,  al- 
lecory  is  often  but  a  continued  metaphor. 
T%e  svmboMc  and  allegoric  representa- 
tion often  oome  very  near  to  each  other, 
and  sometimes  it  is  bard  to  Myto  which 
a  piece  of  art  most  inclines.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  beantifiil  rM>- 
resentarions  of  Justice,  Poetry,  &/c^  hj 
Raphael,  in  the  Vatjcan.  ParaUes  and 
ftbles  are  a  apecies  of  ailegMv ;  e.  g.  the 
beautiftil  parable  in  one  of  iLe  tafee  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  the  three 
reh^ons,  the  Mohammedan,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  are  compared  to  three  similar 
rin^  bequeathed  to  three  brotfaeis  by 
their  ftther.  This  allegoiy  has  been  re- 
peated by  Boccaccio  in  a  tale  of  his  J9e- 
eamaion,  and  by  Leasing  in  his  Nathan 
the  Wise.  Ali^iy  in  nietotic  was  used 
by  the  most  ancient  natioDS,  because  it  is 
well  fitted  to  express  an  eleyated  state  of 
feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  rive 
somewhat  of  the  charm  of  novelty  to  ideas 
at  once  common  and  important.  Addison 
truly  says,  **  Allegories,  when  well  chosen, 
are  like  so  many  traecs  of  li^t  in  a  dis- 
course, that  make  every  thing  about  them 
clear  and  beautiftil."  In  painting  and 
sculpture,  however,  the  ancients  made  by 
no  means  so  much  use  of  allegory  as  the 
modem  artists,  pardy  owing  to  their 
greater  fiicility  ofexpreeaing  certain  ideas 
by  means  of  the  stories  aiid  the  images 
of  their  different  gods,  who  all  more^  or 
less  represented  a  single  idea.  The  mod- 
ems have  no  such  copious  stores  of  illus- 
tration, the  Protestants  particulariy,  who 
are  not  fiuniliar  with  the  multitude  of 
Catholic  saints  and  legends ;  thus  they  are 
often  obliged  to  express  suigle  ideas  by 
allegory.  Another  cause  of  the- greater 
prevalence  of  allegory  in  modem  times  is 
to  be  ft>und  in  the  circumstance,  that  al- 
legory is  always  more  cultivated  in  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  when  tlie 
want  of  great  and  pure  and  mmple  con- 
ceptions of  the  beautiftil  is  supplied  by 
studied  and  ingenious  inventions,  as  well 
as  in  the  fttct,  ttiat  the  ancients  were  more 
exclusively  conversant  with  simple  ideas 
than  the  modems,  among  whom  the  rela- 
tions of  society  are  much  more  compli- 
cated, and  every  branch  of  science,  art 
and  social  life  more  fully  developed. 
Sometimes,  whole  poems  are  allegorical, 
as  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen ;  but,  in  these 
cases,  the  poet  must  take  great  care  not 
to  faii  into  trifling.    Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
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Progress  is  a  famous  instance  of  a  work 
wholly  allegoricaL  There  was  a  time 
when  every  poem  was  taken  as  an  alle- 
gory ;  even  such  works  as  tliose  of  Arios- 
to  and  Tasso  were  tortured  from  their 
true  meaning,  and  made  to  pass  for  alle- 
gorical pictures.  There  exist  many  edi- 
tions of  these  poets,  in  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  canto,  the  allegory  of  it 
is  given.  With  equally  little  reason,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  long  been  consid- 
ered an  allegory  of  Christ^s  love  to  his 
church.  The  most  productive  period  of 
allegory  in  painting  and  sculpture  was 
that  of  Louis  XV,  which  may  be  styled, 
in  regard  to  the  arts,  the  age  ofJUUtery. 
During  this  period,  innumerable  bad,  and 
some  good  ones  were  produced.  They 
are  now  much  less  in  vogue.  Rubens 
painted  several  fine  allegorical  pictures,  in 
the  Luxemburg  gallery.  Lessing,  Her- 
der and  Winckelmann  have  investigated 
the  subject  of  this  article,  perhaps,  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  modem  writers. 
No  poet,  in  our  opmioii,  has  made  use  of 
allegory  in  a  more  powerful  and  truly 
poetical  manner  than  the  ereat  Dante ;  yet 
the  opinion  tliat  the  whole  of  his  Dimna 
C&mmedia  is  allegorical,  is  quite  erroneous. 

Allegri,  Gregorio ;  bom  at  Rome,  in 
1590,  and  died  there  in  1652 ;  a  smger  in 
the  papal  chapel,  and  considered  to  this 
day,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
conmosers  of  diat  time.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  Nanini.  His  Miserere^  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  delightful  works  of  human 
ar^  has  particuuirly  distinguished  him. 
It  is  even  now  sung  yearly,  during  pas- 
sion-week, m  the  S^tine  chapel  at  Rome. 
This  composition  was  once  esteemed  so 
holy,  that  whoever  ventured  to  transcribe 
it  was  liable  to  excommunication.  Mo- 
zart disregarded  this  prohibition,  and, 
after  two  hearings,  made  a  correct  copy 
of  the  original.  In  1771,  it  appeared  at 
London,  engraved,  and  in  1610  at  Paris, 
in  the  CoUedion  des  Classiques,  In  1773, 
the  king  of  England  obtained  a  copy,  as  a 
present  firom  the  pope  liimself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oiHnion  of  Baini,  at  present  the 
leader  of  the  choir  (maestro  della  capvella), 
in  the  pope's  chapel,  the  Miserere  ot  Alle- 
gri  was  not  composed  for  all  the  voices,  but 
only  tl:ie  bass  of  the  18  or  20  first  parts ; 
all  the  rest  is  tlie  addition  of  successive 
singere.  But  in  the  begmning  of  tlie  18th 
century,  the  existing  manner  of  sinnng  it 
was  established  as  a  standard  at  Rome, 
by  the  orders  of  ilie  pope.  A  full  score 
of  it  has  never  existed. — A.  is  also  the 
luunc  of  an  Italian  satirical  poet,  a  native 
of  Florence,  who  flourished  towards  the 
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end  of  the  16th  century.  His  Christian 
name  was  Alexander. 

Allegro,  in  music ;  a  word  denoting  one 
ofthe  six  distinctions  of  time.  It  expresses 
a  sprightly  motion,  the  quickest  of  all,  and 
originally  means  gay.  The  usual  distinc- 
tions succeed  each  other  in  the  following 
order—grave,  adagioy  largo,  vivace,  allegro, 
presto.  Allegro  ume  may  be  heightened, 
t3  allegro  assai  and  aUegnssimo,  very  Uve- 
ly ;  or  lessened,  as  allegretto  or  poco  tdUgro, 
a  little  lively.  Piu  aUe^  is  a  direction 
to  play  or  sing  a  little  quicker. 

Alleluia.    (See  HaUelma,) 

Allemand;  1,  a  well-known  dance, 
originally  German,  distinguished  for  its 
spnghthness;  2,  a  very  fively  dancing- 
tune,  in  f  time,  which  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  French  tambourine. 

Allen,  Ethan,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  American  revolutionary  army,  wa<» 
bom  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  but  vm» 
educated  principally  m  Vermont,  to  which 
state  his  parents  emigrated  whilst  he  was 
yet  young.  His  education  was  of  a  limit- 
ed character.  In  the  disturbances  which 
agitated  Vermont,  he  took  an  active  part 
affamst  the  royal  authority,  in  &vor  or  tiiie 
&een  fnountain  boys,  the  name  by  which 
the  settlers  m  that  territory  were  desig- 
nated.—In  1775,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  A. 
collected  a  body  of  about  230  Green  moun- 
tain boys,  and  marched  against  the  for- 
tresses of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
for  ^e  purpose  of  taking  them  by  assault. 
At  Castleton,  he  was  joined  by  colonel  Ar- 
nold, who  had  received  directions  fix>m  the 
Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  to 
raise  a  coips  of  men  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but,  fiuling  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, he  detemuned  to  proceed  with  the 
small  force  of  colonel  A.  They  arrived  at 
the  lake  opposite  to  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
evening  of  May  9,  and,  having  with  great 
difticulty  procured  boats,  landed  83  men 
on  the  other  shore  during  the  night.  The 
dav  beginning,  however,  to  dawn,  A.  w^as 
obuged  to  attack  the  fort  before  his  rear 
could  cross  tlie  lake,  having  previously 
animated  his  soldiers,  by  a  harangue, 
which  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  now 
propose  to  advance  before  you,  and  in 
person  to  conduct  you  through  the  wicket- 
gate  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  m  a  desperate 
attempt,  I  do  not  urge  on  any  one  contrair 
to  his  will.  You  that  will  undertake  vol- 
untarily, poise  your  firelocks."  They  all 
imme^ately  poised  their  firelocks.  He 
then  advanced  at  the  head  of  tlie.  centre 
file  to  the  wicket-gate,  where  a  sentry 
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8iMi]ypcd  his  fusee  at  him,  and  retreatad 
through  the  covered  way,  followed  by  A., 
who  formed  his  men  upon  the  parade. 
The  apartments  of  the  conunanding  offi- 
cer having  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
sentry  who  asked  auarter,  he  instantly 
repaired  thither,  and,  holding  his  sword 
over  captain  de  Laplace,  whom  he  found 
undressed,  demanaed  the  surrender  of 
the  fort.  The  latter  askinff  him  by  what 
authority,  **!  demand  it,^  said  A.,  ''in 
the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  of  the 
continental  congress."  De  Laplace  was 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  summons, 
and  the  fort,  with  its  stores  and  garrison, 
was  given  up.  On  the  same  £iy,  also, 
A.  obtained  possession  of  Crown  Point, 
and  soon  afler  captured  a  sloop  of  war, 
the  only  armed  vessel  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  thus  acquired  the  entire  com- 
mand of  that  lake. — In  the  foUowing 
autumn,  he  was  twice  despatched  into 
Canada,  to  engage  the  inhabitants  to  lend 
their  support  to  the  American  cause.  In 
the  last  of  these  expeditions,  he  formed  a 
plan,  in  concert  with  colonel  Brown,  to 
reduce  Montreal.  September  10, 1775,  A. 
accordingly  crossed  the  river,  at  the  head  of 
110  men,  but  was  attacked,  before  Brown 
could  join  him,  by  the  British  troops,  con- 
sisting of  500  men,  and,  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
events  of  his  captivity  he  himself  has  re- 
corded in  a  narrative  compiled  by  him  after 
his  release,  in  the  most  singular  style,  but 
apparently  with  great  fidelity. — ^For  some 
time,  he  was  kept  in  irons,  and  treated  with 
much  severity.  He  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  prisoner,  with  on  assurance,  that,  on  his 
arrival  there,  he  would  meet  with  the  hal- 
ter. During  the  passage,  extreme  cruelty 
was  exercised  towards  him  and  his  fellow- 

Srisoners.  The  v  were  all,  to  the  number  of 
4,  thrust,  haud-cuiTed,  into  a  sinaU  place 
in  the  vessel,  enclosed  with  white-oak 
plank,  not  more  than  20  feet  wide  by  22 
tonff. — ^Ailer  about  a  month's  confinement 
in  rendennis  castle,  near  Falmouth,  he  was 
put  on  board  a  fii^te,  January  8, 1776, 
and  carried  to  Halifax.  Thence,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  five  montlis,  he  was  re- 
moved to  New  York.  On  the  passage 
from  Halifax  to  the  latter  place,  A.  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  captain 
Smith,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  and 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  refusing  to  join  in 
a  conspiracy  to  kill  tlie  British  captain  and 
seize  uie  ^gate.  His  refusal  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  He  remained 
at  New  York  for  a  year  and  a  half,  some- 
times in  confinement,  and  sometimes  at 
large,  on  parolew--On  May  6, 1778,  A.  was 


•exchanged  for  colonel  Campbell,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  repaired  to  the  head- 
quarters of  gjeneral  Washington,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  much  respect.    As 
his  health  was  impaired,  he  returned  to 
Vermont,  after  havmg  made  an  offer  of 
his  services  to  the  commander  in  chief,  in 
case  of  his  recovery.    His  arrival  in  Ver- 
mont was  celebrated  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon;  and  he  was  soon  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  state  nulitia,  as  a 
mark  of  esteem  for  his  patriotism  and 
militaiv  talents.    A  fivitlees  attempt  was 
made  by  the  British  to  bribe  him  to  lend 
his  support  to  a  union  of  Vermont  with 
Canada.    He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate 
in  Colchester,  Febniary  ISi,  1789.— Oen* 
eral  Alien  was  a  man  of  a  strong  and  en- 
terprising, but  haughty  and  restless  mind. 
Although  his  education  had  been  cireum- 
scribed,  he  was  darinff  in  his  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  and  bold  and  peremptoiy 
in  his  assertions.    Besides  the  narrative 
of  his  captivity,  which  we  have  noticedy 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets  in  the  con- 
trover^  vrith  New  Yon,  he  pubh^ed  a 
"Vindication  of  the  Opposition  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Vermont  to  the  Government 
of  New  York,  and  their  Right  to  fbrm  an 
independent  State,**  1779,  and  a  work,  en- 
titled *<  Allen's  Theoloffy,  or  the  Oracles 
of  Reason,'' the  first  rormal  publication, 
in  the  U.  States^  openly  directed  asainst 
the  Christian  rehgion.   A.wasaconmmed 
infidel.    He  adopted  some  of  the  most 
fimtastical  and  absurd  notions  imacinable, 
believing,  with  Pythagoras,  that  me  soul 
of  man,  after  death,  would  live  again  in 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  &c.    He  often  told 
his  friends,  that  he  himself  would  live 
again  under  the  appearance  of  a  large 
nmte  horse.    However,  there  is  an  anec- 
dote extant,  which  proves  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  those  ideas  more  m>m 
an  affectation  of  sin^larity,  than  fi!om 
conviction.    Whilst  sitting  m  his  library, 
conversinff  with  a  physician  by  the  name 
of  Elliot,  A.  was  inibrmed  that  his  daugh* 
ter  was  dying,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
him.    He  immediately  repaired  to  her 
chamber,  followed  by  doctor  Elliot.   His 
wife  was  distinguished  fer  piety,  and  had 
instructed  her  £uighter  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity.    As  soon  as  her  fiither 
stood  at  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him,  **  I 
am  about  to  die ;  shall  I  believe  in  the 
principles  you  have  taught  me,  or  shall  I 
Delieve  in  what  my  mother  has  taucfat  me  ?" 
He  became  greatly  agitated ;  his  chin  quiv- 
ered ;  his  whole  frame  shook ;  and,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  ^  Be- 
lieve what  your  mother  has  taught  you." 
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Alley N,  Edward;  a  celebrated  actor 
m  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
better  known  as  the  founder  of  Dul^ch 
college.  He  was  bom  1566,  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Botolph,  Bishopsflnte. 
Accordini^  to  the  testunony  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  the  other  dramatists  of  the  age, 
he  was  the  first  actor  of  the  day,  and  of 
course  plsyed  leading  characters  in  the 
plays  of  Shakqieare  and  Jonson  ;  al- 
though, in  consequence  of  the  names  not 
being  set  against  the  parts  in  the  old  edi- 
tions of  those  authors,  his  particular  share 
in  them  is  not  ascertained.  He  was  keep- 
er of  the  royal  bear-gaiden.  Having  In- 
come wealthy,  he  founded  Dulwich  col- 
lege, for  the  maintenance  of  one  master, 
one  warden,  and  four  unmarried  fellows 
of  the  name  of  Allen,  three  whereof  were 
to  be  cleigymen,  and  the  fourth  a  skilfiil 
organist ;  also  six  poor  men  and  as  many 
women ;  and  Id  poor  boys,  to  be  educated 
until  of  the  age  of  14  or  16.  and  then  put 
out  to  some  trade  or  calling.  Aubrey 
teDs  a  ridicidous  story  of  the  origin  of  this 
donation,  in  a  fiight  endured  oy  A.,  who 
saw  a  real  devil  on  the  stage,  while  him- 
self performing  a  fictitious  one  in  a  drama 
l^  Shakspeare.  After  the  college  was 
buih,  he  met  with  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  charter,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  loid  chancellor  Bacon.  Tne  very 
rational  letter  of  this  great  man  to  the 
marquis  of  Buckinffham  on  this  subject 
is  extant  A.  was  me  first  master  of^his 
own  collece,  and,  dying  in  1696,  was 
buried  in  me  new  chapel  belonsing  to  it 
Within  these  few  years,  it  has  been 
broui^t  into  great  additional  notice  l^ 
the  admirable  collection  of  pictures  of  the 
best  masters,  bequeathed  by  sir  Francis 
Bourgeois. 

Allgemeizte  Zeituno,  i.  e.  General 
Gazette ;  a  German  pohtical  daily  paper, 
publish^  at  Aupbiurg  in  Bavana,  for 
which  reason  it  la  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  the  Augthurg  GaxdU,  The  A. 
Z.  is  by  fiur  the  best  German  newspaper, 
and  particularly  rich  in  information  re- 
spectmgthe  anairs  of  the  East  and  of 
ItflJy.  The  summary  of  new  publications 
which  it  contains  semi-annually  after  the 
book-fidr  in  Leipsic  is  excellent  Baron 
Cotta,  the  owner  of  the  A.  Z.,  has  regular 
correspondents  in  Constantinople,  in  al- 
most lul  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
U.  States.  He  has  recently  established 
another  daily  paper,  Iku  Amandj  at  Mu- 
nich, which  contains  accounts  of  foreign 
countries  only.  The  A.  Z.  has  existed 
now  40  years  or  longer.  It  is,  like  all 
the  German  newspapers,  small  in  com- 


parison with  the  English  or  American, 
and  is  afforded  at  a  very  low  prices — ^For  a 
general  view  of  the  German  newspapers, 
see  Mwsp^qters. 

Alliance;  a  league  between  two  or 
more  powers.    Alliances  are  divided  into 
offensive  and  defensiye.    The  former  are 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  common 
enemy,  and  the  latter  for  mutual  defence. 
An  alMance  oflen  unites  both  of  these  con- 
ditions.    Offensive  alliances,  of  course, 
are  usually  directed  against  some  partic- 
ular enemy;  defensive  alliances  against 
any  one  firom  whom  an  attack  may  come. 
As  regards  the  oblig^ons  and  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  alliances  are  di- 
vided into  three  chief  classes:— 1.  Those 
in  which  the  allied  parties  agree  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  their  whole  force  (so^ 
ciHidegwrre;  aUianet  pour f aire  la  guirre 
en  coffuiMm).    In  this  case,  all  the  parties 
are  principals.    2.  Auxiliaiy  alliances,  if 
the  allies  pledge  themselves  mutually  to 
fiumish  assistance  to  a  fixed  amount,  in 
which  case  only  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  appears  as  principaL     3.  Mere 
treaties,  b^  which  one  power  promises,  in 
consideration  of  certain  subsidies,  to  ftir- 
nish  troops,  or  to  place  its  troops  in  the 
pay  of  another  power,  without  directly 
taking  pan  in  the  war ;  or  to  make  only 
advances  of  money.    Triple  alliance  is  an 
alliance  between  three,  quadruple  alliance, 
quintuple  alliance,  betweoi  four  and  ^ve 
powen.    (See  CwOUion,  Qwuinqde  Mi- 
anee,  and  jHMy  .^Uttince.) 
Alliance,  Holy.  [See  Hohi  Miasiu,) 
Alligation  is  of  two  kinds,  alternate 
and  medial.     Allipition  aUemaU  is  the 
method  of  finding  the  quantities  of  ingre- 
dients of  different  values,  necessary  to 
form  a  compound  of  a  given  value,  and  it 
is  the  converse  of  alligation  fiie<l»a2,  which 
teaches  how  to  find  the  mean  rate  of  a 
mixture,  when  the  particular  quantities 
componng  the  mixture,  and  their  respec- 
tive mean  rates,  are  given. 

Alligator  ;  the  name  of  a  large  rep- 
tile, of  the  saurian  or  lizard  order,  de- 
rived, accordinff  to  Cuvier,  firom  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portuj[uese  word  htgartoj 
equivalent  to  the  Latm  lacerta.  The  alli- 
gators or  caimans  form  the  second  sub- 
genus of  Cuvier's  crocodile  fiunily,  and 
belong  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  Two  species,  very  nu- 
merous in  these  regions,  are  well  known ; 
the  spectacled  caiman,  eroeodihu  sderopi, 
most  common  in  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  and 
the  pike-nosed  A.  (C.  lueius),  frequenting 
the  southern  rivers  and  lagoons  of  the  U. 
States.— In  the  water,  the  full-grown  / 
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is  a  terrible  animal,  on  account  of  its  great 
size  and  strength.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  15  or  20  ieet,  is  covered  by  a  dense 
harness  of  homy  scales,  impenetrable  to 
a  musket  ball,  except  about  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  has  a  huge  mouth,  armed 
with  a  fearful  row  of  strong,  unequal, 
conical  teeth,  some  of  which  shut  into 
cavities  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  They 
swim  or  dart  along  tlirough  the  water 
with  wonderful  celerity,  impelled  by  their 
long,  laterally-compressed  and  powerful 
tails^  which  serve  as  very  efficient  oars. 
On  land,  their  motions  are  proportionally 
slow  and  embarrassed,  because  of  the 
length  and  unwieldiness  of  their  bodies, 
the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  and  the  sort 
of  small,  false  ribs  which  reach  from  joint 
to  joint  of  their  necks,  and  render  lateral 
motion  veiy  difficult.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  number  of  ribs  and  false  ribs,  they 
are  furnished  with  others,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  belly,  which  do  not  rise  up  to 
the  spme.  The  lower  jaw  extends  far- 
ther back  than  the  skull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  open- 
ed; the  appearance  thus  produced  has 
led  to  the  very  universal  error  of  believ- 
ing that  the  A.  moves  its  upper  jaw, 
which  is  incapable  of  motion,  except  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Under  the  throat 
of  this  animal  are  two  openings  or  pores, 
the  excretory  ducts  firom  glands,  which 
pour  out  a  strong,  musl^  fluid,  that 
gives  the  A*  its  peculiarly  unpleasant  smell. 
— In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the 
males  are  under  the  excitement  of  the 
sexual  propensity,  they  frequently  utter 
a  roar  which  is  a  very  alarming  sound, 
from  its  harshness  and  reverberation,  re- 
sembling distant  thunder,  especially  where 
numbera  are  at  the  same  time  eneaffed. 
At  this  period,  frequent  and  terrible  bat- 
tles take  place  between  the  males,  which 
terminate  in  the  discomfiture  and  retreat 
of  one  of  the  parties.  At  this  season, 
also,  an  old  champion  is  seen  to  dart  forth 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  in  a  straight 
line,  at  first  as  s^flly  as  lighminff,  grad- 
ually moving  slower  as  he  reaches  the 
centre  of  a  lake ;  there  he  stops,  inflates 
himself  by  inhaling  au*  and  water,  which 
makes  a  loud  rattling  in  his  throat  for  a 
moment,  until  he  ejects  it  with  vast  force 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  making  a 
loud  noise,  and  vibretinff  his  tail  viffor- 
ously  in  the  air.  Sometmties,  after  thus 
inflating  hunself,  with  head  and  tail  raised 
above  the  water,  he  whirls  round  until 
the  waves  are  worked  to  foam,  and,  at 
leni^h,  retires,  leaving  to  others  an  oppor- 
tumty  of  repeating  similar  exploiu,  which 


have  been  compared  to  an  Indian  warrioi 
rehearsing  his  acts  of  bravery,  and  exhib- 
iting his  strength  by  gesticulation. — ^The 
females  make  their  nests  in  a  curious 
manner,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  or  la- 
goons, generally  in  the  marshes,  along 
which,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  water, 
the  nests  are  arranged  somewhat  like  an 
encampment.  They  are  obtuse  cones,  4 
feet  liigh,  and  about  4  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  built  of  mud  and  grass.  A  floor 
of  such  mortar  is  first  spread  upon  the 
ffround,  on  which  a  layer  of  eggs,  having 
hard  shells,  and  larger  than  those  of  a 
common  hen,  are  spread.  Upon  these 
another  layer  of  mortar,  7  or  8  inches  in 
thickness,  is  deposited,  and  then  another 
bed  of  eggs ;  and  this  is  repeated  nearly 
to  the  top.  From  100  to  200  eggs  are 
found  in  one  nest.  It  is  not  ascertained 
whether  each  female  watches  her  own 
nest  exclusively,  or  attends  to  more  than 
her  own  brood.  It  is  unquestionable, 
however,  that  the  females  keep  near  the 
nests,  and  take  tlie  young  under  their 
vigilant  care  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
d^ending  them  with  great  perseverance 
and  courage.  The  young  are  seen  fol- 
lowing the  mother  through  the  water  like 
a  brood  of  chickens  following  a  hen. 
When  basking  in  the  sun  on  Siore,  the 
young  are  heard  whining  and  yelping 
about  the  mother,  not  unlike  young  pup- 
pies. In  situations  where  alligatora  are 
not  exposed  to  much  disturrance,  the 
nesting-places  appear  to  be  very  much 
frequented,  as  the  grass  and  reeds  are 
beaten  down  for  several  acres  around. 
The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  very 
feeble  and  helpless,  and  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey,  soft-shelled  turtles,  &c.,  as 
well  as  by  the  male  alligators,  until  they 
grow  old  enough  to  defend  themselves. 
As  the  eggs  are  also  eageriy  sought  by 
Miltures  and  other  animals,  the  race 
would  become  speedily  extinct,  but  for 
the  great  fecundity  of  the  females. — ^The 
A.  is  generally  considered  as  disposed  to 
retire  from  man,  but  this  is  only  to  be 
understood  of  alligators  frequenting  riv- 
ers or  watere  where  they  are  frequently 
disturbed,  or  have  learned  to  dread  the 
iniuries  which  man  inflicts.  In  situations 
where  they  are  seldom  or  never  inter- 
rupted, they  have  shown  a  ferocity  and 
perseverance  in  attacking  individuals  in 
boats,  of  tlie  most  alarming  character; 
endeavoring  to  overturn  them,  or  rearing 
their  heads  from  the  water,  and  snapping 
their  jaws  in  a  fearful  manner.  Bartram, 
who  has  made  more  interesting  and  valu- 
able observations  on  tlie  A.  than  anv 
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other  natunliflt,  gives  numerous  instances 
of  tfaeir  daring  and  ferocious  disposition, 
and  himself  veiy  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  on  several  occasionsL  At  present, 
alligators,  though  stiU  numerous  m  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana,  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  very  dangerous.  Their  numbers  an- 
nually decrease,  as  their  haunts  are  in- 
truded upon  by  man,  and  at  no  <listant 
period  they  must  be  neariy,  if  not  auite, 
exterminated^ — In  the  winter,  the  alliga- 
tors ^pend  neat  part  of  their  time  in  deep 
holes,  which  they  make  in  the  marshy 
banks  of  livers,  &c.  They  feed  upon 
fish,  various  reptUes,  or  carrion  flesh 
which  is  thrown  into  the  streams,  and, 
tliou{;h  very  voracioui^  are  capable  of 
ezistmg  a  lonff  time  without  food.  The 
barking  of  a  dog,  it  is  said,  will  at  any 
time  cause  them  to  forsake  their  holes, 
and  come  on  shore,  as  they  prey  upon 
any  small  quadruued  or  domestic  animal, 
which  comes  witnin  their  reach.  They 
have  a  very  small  brain,  and  live  a  long 
time  even  after  it  is  destroyed.  Titian 
Peale,  a  naturalist  disdnsuished  for  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  me  works  of  na- 
ture, inmmed  the  writer  that  he  destroyed 
the  whole  superior  part  of  the  head  and 
brain  of  a  large  A.  by  a  ball  fi!om  his  gun, 
in  the  morning  of  a  lon^  day,  and,  on 
pasong  the  same  place  m  the  evening, 
he  found  the  animal  had  crawled  off. 
Following  his  trail  tfirough  the  marsh  for 
a  considentble  distance,  he  found  him  still 
alive,  and,  though  dreadfully  mangled 
about  the  head,  ready  to  make  battle. — 
In  the  economy  of  nature,  alligators  are 
of  very  consicterable  importance.  They 
abound  most  where  fish  and  other  crea- 
tures are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
Their  voracity  tends  to  repress  exuberant 
increase  in  the  beinss  upon  which  they 
feed;  while  themsehres  are  exposed  to 
very  numerous  enemies  in  early  life,  and 
gradually  pass  away,  as  man  usurps  the 
sway  over  their  peculiar  dominions.  The 
peculiarities  of  construction,  &c.  will  be 
given  Ymder  the  title  CrocodQeyYfhich  see. 
AUiiTEBATiON ;  s  figUTs  or  embellish- 
ment of  speech,  which  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  consonants,  or  of 
syllaUes  of  the  same  sound,  in  one  sen- 
tence. Such  alliteration  sometimes  hap- 
pens without  the  intention  of  the  writer 
or  speaker,  and  may  be  disagreeable  to 
the  ear,  in  the  same  way  as  a  rhyme 
occurring  involuntarily.  Alliteration  is 
pleasing  when  sldUuttv  managed,  so  as  to 
produce  what  the  French  nave  called 
Aumiome  imiiaUoe;  but  by  too  fiequent 
use,  it  becomes  trivial  and  ridiculous.  An 
16* 


excellent  instance  of  imitative  harmony 
and  happy  alliteration  is  afforded  by  the 
line  of  Viigil,  describing  the  meanued 
gallop  of  the  horse— 

Quadrupedante  pedam  Bonitu  quatit  ungula 


or  another  verse  of  the  same  poet — 
LuctantM  veotos  (enpeatatesque  Moons— 

in  which  the  continual  recurrence  of  tlie 
t  reminds  us  of  the  uninterrupted  noise 
of  the  winds.  Greek  literature  affords 
many  instances  of  this  imitative  harmonv. 
English  poetiy  fiimishes  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  alUteration,  but  instances  of 
an  unhi^[>py  use  of  this  figure  are  not 
wanting  even  in  good  writers.  Gray  has 
many  alliterations,  e.  g. 

Weave  Ihe  warp  aod  weave  the  woof, 
or 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthlefls  king ! 

Among  the  French,  a  Une  of  Racine- 
Pour  qui  sont  cet  serpens  qui  siflSent  sur  vostfites  ?— 

is  thought  to  represent  very  happily  the 
hissingof  the  serpent  In  German  liter- 
ature, Bftrger,  pernaps,  has  made  the  most 
use  of  alliteration ;  but  he  often  carries  it 
too  for.  A  sonnet  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  fin- 
ishes with  the  following : 

Wo  Liebe  lebt  und  labt  ist  lieb  das  Leben. 

Amonff  modem  languaj^es,  alliteration  is 
altogeUier  more  used  m  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Teutonic  stock,  than  in  those  of 
Latin  origin. 

Allix,  Jacques  Alexandre  Fran(^is ;  a 
French  lieutenant-general,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Gottingen ; 
bom  at  Perci,  in  Normandy,  Sept  21, 
1776.  He  distinguished  himself  eariv  in 
the  military  career,  e.  g.  in  the  war  or  St 
Domingo,  but,  not  having  shown  much 
zeal  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  he  did  not 
rise  in  the  service.  In  1808,  he  entered 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Westpbaha.  In 
1813,  he  defended  that  kingdom  with 
courage.  On  both  the  occasions  when 
France  was  conquered  bv  the  allies,  he 
served  his  country  feithmlly.  The  or- 
donnance  of  Louis  XVIII,  July  24, 1815, 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In 
his  exile,  he  wrote  his  work  asainst  New- 
ton's law  of  gravitation,  in  ^much  he  ex- 
plains all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
tx>dies  by  the  evolution  of  jpises  in  the 
different  atmospheres.  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  but 
was  disapproved  by  Laplace.  In  1819, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  entered  agair 
the  military  service,  -u  uy  ^-  ^  ^c3  "^ 
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Allodium  ;  land  held  by  a  man  in  his 
own  right,  without  any  feudal  obliffation. 
It  is  opposed  to^ee,  or  feuduvu  All  land- 
ed propem^  must  be  either  feudal  or  alio- 
diaL  In  England,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  British  constitution,  ul  land  is  held 
in  fee.  The  word  aUodUd  is,  therefore, 
never  applied  to  landed  property  there. 
Such  as  is  really  allodial  bears  the  name 
of  fee-simple.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
the  U.  States  of  America,  thouffh  land  is 
not  held  there,  in  fact,  by  any  reudal  ten- 
ure. In  ancient  France,  the  feudal  char- 
acter of  landed  proper^  was  taken  for 
granted  (niUle  terre  sans  seignevr),  until 
9ie  contrary  was  proved.  In  Gennany, 
the  contrary  rule  prevails.  As  the  vassal 
U  under  many  restrictions  in  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  the  feud,  and  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  inheritance  with  respect  to  the 
A.  are,  in  some  particulars,  dinerent  fix)m 
those  which  govern  the  feud,  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  importance.  If  a  feud  fiiUs  back 
to  the  lord,  of  course  the  A.  is  separated 
from  it ;  the  same  takes  place  when  the 
heir  of  the  A.  and  that  of  the  feud  are 
different  persons.  In  Germany,  the  word 
aUoi^fieiren  signifies  to  make  an  estate 
allodial,  which  is  favored  by  many  gov- 
ernments. In  such  aUodificaium,  a  part 
of  the  value  must  be  paid  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  former  lora,  or  a  fixed  annual 
tax  (canon)  is  imposed  on  the  estate.  The 
great,  and  generally  successful  efforts, 
which  the  Prussian  government  has  made 
for  about  17  years,  to  absolve  the  estates 
of  the  peasants  from  all  feudal  obliga- 
tions, on  the  payment  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  value  to  the  lord,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  age,  even  in  coun- 
tries not  fiivored  with  a  representative  gov- 
ernment— ^The  immense  change  which 
took  place  in  France,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, Dy  the  extinction  of  all  feudal  ten- 
ures, and  the  endeavors  to  bring  about 
the  same  change  wherever  governments 
in  the  French  spirit  were  established,  e. 
g.  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  are  well 
knovm.  The  etymology  of  the  \\'ord  A. 
is  uncertain ;  most  probably  it  is  of  Ger- 
man origin. 

Allot  ;  a  composition,  the  result  of  a 
mutual  combination  of  two  or  more  met- 
als. To  alloy  generally  means  to  mix  a 
metal  of  less  with  one  of  more  value. — 
Various  processes  are  adopted  in  the 
formation  of  alloys,  dependmg  upon  the 
nature  of  the  metals.  Many  are  prepared 
by  simply  fusing  the  two  metals  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible.  It  has  been  a  question 
whether  alloys  are  to  be  considered  as 


compounds,  or  as  mere  mixtures^  Mr 
Dalton  considen  allocs  to  be  chemical 
compounds,  one  striking  instance  of 
which  is  in  the  alloy  of  tin  and  copper, 
called  speculum  metal;  the  smallest  devi- 
ations from  the  true  proportions  will  spoil 
the  alloy  as  a  reflector.  In  some  cases, 
the  metals  are  found  to  unite  in  definite 
proportions  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  alloys  contain  a  definite  compound 
of  the  two  metaK — ^The  principal  char- 
acters of  the  alloys  aie  the  following: — 1. 
We  observe  a  change  in  the  ductility, 
malleability,  hardness  and  color.  Mal- 
leability and  ductility  are  usually  impair- 
ed, and  often  in  a  remarkable  degree; 
thus  gold  and  lead,  and  gold  and  tin,  form 
a  brittle  alloy.  The  alloy  of  copper  and 
gold  is  harder  than  either  of  its  compo- 
nent parts;  and  a  minute  quantity  of 
arsenic  added  to  copper  renders  it  white. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  rare- 
ly the  mean  of  its  component  parts ;  in 
some  cases  an  increase,  in  others  a  dim- 
inution of  density  having  taken  place. 

3.  The  fusibility  of  an  alloy  is  generally 
greater  than  that  of  its  components.  Thua 
platinum,  which  is  infusible  in  our  com- 
mon ^rnaccs,  forms,  when  combined 
with  -arsenic,  a  very  fusible.  alk>y ;  and  an 
alloy  of  certain  proportions  of  lead,  tin 
and  bismuth  is  fusible  at  213°,  a  tempera- 
ture several  degrees  below  the  melting 
point  of  its  most  fusible  constituent  4. 
Alloys  are  ^nerally  more  oxvdizable  than 
their  constituents  taken  singly ;  a  proper- 
ty which  is,  perhaps,  partty  referable  to 
the  formation  of  an  etectncal  com'bina- 
tion. — From  early  times,  the  baser  metals 
have  been  used  to  alloy  gold  and  sil- 
ver cx)ins,  to  prevent  loss  by  wear.  In 
Enghuid,  the  le^l  proportion  of  base 
metal  for  gold  com  is  1  part  in  12,  and 
for  silver  com  3  parts  in  40.  In  France, 
the  legal  proportions  of  the  different  coins 
are  as  follows :  silver  coui,  9  parts  silver, 
1  copper ;  copper  money,  4  parts  copper, 
1  silver ;  gold  coin,  9  parts  gold,  1  cop- 
per. For  silver  plate,  the  French  propor- 
tions are  94  parts  silver,  h  copper:  for 
trinkets,  8  pails  silver,  2  copper.     For 

>ld  plate,  they  have  three  different  stan- 
lards ;  92  parts  gold,  8  copper ;  also,  84 
gold,  16  copper,  and  75  gold,  25  copper. 
Gold  and  silver  are  alloyed  panly  that 
they  may  wear  better,  partly  to  diminish 
the  price  of  articles  made  of  them. 

Allspice,  or  Pimento,  is  the  dried 
berry  of  a  West  Indian  species  of  myrtle 
(rmfrius  mwietite),  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  feet  and  upwards,  and  haa 
somewhat  oval  leaves,  about  4  inches  lon^ 
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of  a  dMp  shiningi  green  color,  and  nu- 
merous Dnmches  of  white  flowers,  each 
with  4  small  petab.  In  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble creation  there  is  scarcely  any  tree 
more  beautiful  or  more  fhwrant  than  a 
young  pimento-tree  about  the  month  of 
July.  Brsnched  on  all  sides,  richly  clad 
with  deep'green  leaves,  which  are  re- 
lieved by  an  exuberance  of  white  and 
richly  aromatic  flowers,  it  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  all  who  i^proach  it.  Pimento- 
trees  grow  spontaneously,  and  in  great 
abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica ; 
but  they  cannot  be  propagated  without 
great  difficulty.  The  usual  method  of 
making  a  new  pimento  walk,  or  planta- 
tion, is  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  a 
piece  of  woody  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
iiood  of  an  already  existing  walk,  or  in  a 
pait  of  the  country  where  the  scattered 
Irees  are  found  in  a  native  state.  The 
other  trees  are  cut  down ;  and,  in  a  year 
or  two,  young  pimento  plants  are  found 
to  spring  up  in  all  parts,  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  fix)m  berries  dropped  there 
by  Iwrds,  which  eageriy  devour  them. 
About  the  month  of  September,  and  not 
long  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  the 
bemes  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  ^thered. 
At  this  time,  though  not  quite  npe,  they 
are  full  grown,  and  about  the  size  of  pep- 
per-corns. They  are  gathered  by  the 
hand ;  and  one  laborer  on  a  tree  will  strip 
them  off  so  quickly,  as  to  employ  three 
below  in  picking  them  up ;  and  an  indus- 
trious jncker  wm  fill  a  hag  of  70  pounds' 
weight  in  a  day.  The  TOrries  are  then 
sprrad  on  a  teoace,  in  the  sun,  to  be 
dried,  but  this  is  an  operation  which  re- 
quires great  care,  fixmi  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  entirely  flee  from  moisture. 
By  the  dfying  they  lose  their  green  color, 
and  become  of  a  reddish-brown }  the 
process  is  known  to  be  completed  by 
their  change  of  color,  and  by  the  rattling 
of  the  seras  within  the  berries.  They 
are  then  packed  into  bags  or  hotheads 
for  the  maricet.  When  the  bemes  are 
quite  ripe,  they  are  of  a  dark-purple  color, 
and  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp.  Pimento  is 
thought  to  resemble,  in  flavor,  a  mixture 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  whence 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  aU-spice,  It 
is  much  employed  in  cookeiy,  and  is 
chiefly  used  m  whole  grains.  It  is  also 
employed  in  medicine,  as  an  apeeable 
aromatic,  and  forms  the  basis  ofa  distil- 
led water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 
The  leaves  of  the  pimento-trees  yield,  in 
distillation,  an  odoriferous  oil,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  used,  in  medical  prepa- 
^  lions,  instead  of  the  oil  of  cloves. 


Aixim.    (See  Aium.) 

AxLUVioif  (fi:om  the  Latin  attuno,  of 
adhmo,  rismg  or  swelling  of  a  river,  flood, 
deluge]  now  signifies  a  gradual  increase 
of  lana  along  the  sea-shore  or  the  banks 
of  large  rivers,  or  at  their  mouths.  Great 
alterations  in  the  limits  of  countries  are 
produced  bj  A.;  e.  g.  New  Orleans  and 
Messalongh]  stand  on  land  formed  by  A. 
Holland,  too,  constantljr  experiences  the 
efiects  of  A.  Whole  islands  are  often 
formed  by  this  cause.  In  most  of  ^e 
countries  on  the  European  continent,  the 
Bovereiflns  have  declared  tliemselves  own- 
ers of  all  alluvial  formations.  In  Germa- 
ny, A.,  which  is  there  called  by  the  much 
more  proper  name  Ml&n(kWf  takes  place 
constantly  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea, 
owmg,  probably,  to  the  great  extent  of 
flats  along  the  shore,  on  which  every  tide 
deposits  some  mud.  This  alluvial  land  is 
at  first  without  vegetation ;  then  the  soli- 
corma  mariHma  appears,  which  afibrds  a 
rich  salad.  Next  follows  poa  mwrUmUj 
and,  on  very  rich  A.,  aster  tripcitmij — a 
plant fit)m  1  to  6  foet  high.  In  thisstate, 
the  A.  receives  the  name  of  VwUmiy  and 
^[eese  begin  to  resort  to  it.  Afterwards  it 
IS  diked,  and  used  as  pasture  for  sheep, 
horses  and  cattle.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
kind  of  land  will  increase  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  flats  along  the  sea- 
shore of  Germany. 

Alma.  The  liatin  word  almus  belongs 
to  those  words  whicli  cannot  be  renders 
preciselv  in  odier  languages,  and  of  which 
ever^  idiom  possesses  some.  It  means 
c4fn«AmBf,  rujvntihimg^ /ottering^  hountifidj 
dear.  This  epithet,  merefore,  was  applied 
to  gods,  men,  qualities  and  things^-i^/ma 
Ceres^  A.  Femu,  A,  Zux,  A.parms,  &c. 
In  modem  times,  it  is  paiticulariy  used  in 
Italy,  alma  cUUty  for  Rome,  and  in  Eng- 
land, alTna  maters  for  Oxfonl,  Cambridge, 
&c.,  by  those  who  have  received  their 
education  at  these  universities.  This  cus- 
tom has  been  transplanted  into  the  U. 
States.  Sometimes  A.  is  used  as  the 
Christian  name  for  individuals  of  the  fo- 
malesex. 

Almagest  ;  a  celebrated  book,  com- 
posed by  Ptolemy  ;  being  a  collection  of 
the  observations  and  problems  of  the  an  > 
cients  relating  to  geometry  and  astrono* 
my.    The  onginal  Greek  name  was  otfi- 

ta^ig  ftiyaXij  OT  /icyidTi;,  I.  e.  ftTtOJUst  COtnpi' 

latiofu  The  Arabians,  at  tne  time  when 
science  flourished  among  them,  translated 
it,  about  SS7,  and  added  their  article  al  to 
the  word  m^nsU ;  thus  the  word  almagesf 
originated.  (See  PtoUrny.)  In  1230,  the 
emperor  FVederic  II  caused  this  work 
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to  be  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 


Almaabo,  Diego ;  a  Spaniani  of  low 
faiith,  one  of  tbe  flMiyentmem  who  accom- 
panied Francis  Pizano.  He  showed  him- 
self  braye,  profiinte  and  cruel.  In  1S25, 
he  lock  Cusco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
incas,  by  storm,  when  he  eauiibited  the 
greatest  baibarity  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate Atahualpa,  or  MxM^pa^  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  the  last  monarch  of  die 
nee  of  Manco  Ciq»c,  and  put  him  to  a 
horrid  dcHBth.  QuarreUing  with  Pizarro 
about  Ihe  division  of  their  spoil  and  pow- 
er, a  schism  ensued ;  and,  both  Actions 
taking  arms,  Almagro  was  defeated,  made 
a  prisoner  by  his  rival,  and  stranded  in 
lS38,at  the  age,it  is  said, of  75.  Uis son, 
however,  succeeded  in  avenging  him :  the 
fiiends  of  his  fibber,  rallying  round  him, 
assaaainated  Pizarro  in  his  turn,  after  an 
obstinate  resistanoe,  in  his  own  palace, 
July  96, 1541.  This  outrage  excited  the 
attention  of  de  Castro,  viceroy  of  Peru ; 
and  young  Almagro,  ftlling  into  his  pow- 
er, was,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
his  party,  executed  by  his  orders  in  the 
following  year.    (See  Poorro.) 

AuUMON,  or  A^DALLAH,  cahph  of  Bag- 
dad, was  the  son  of  Haroun  at  Raschid, 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  AlAmin,  in 
813.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  leaniiiig, 
and  founded  a  celebrated  academy  at 
Bacdad.    He  died  in  833. 

Almanac  ;  a  table  or  calendar,  in  which 
are  set  down  the  revoluticMis  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  most  remarkable 
conjunctions,  positions  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  every  month 
and  day  of  the  year ;  also  the  several  fasts 
and  feasts  to  be  observed  in  tlie  church 
and  state,  &c.  The  histoiy  of  A.,  and 
even  the  etymoloffy  of  the  word,  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity.  By 
some,  it  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  al 
manaehj  to  count  Verstegan,  who  has 
written  on  the  antiquities  of  Crreat  Britain 
under  the  title  of  Restituium  of  decayed 
hddtigenee  concerning  Britamey  makes  the 
word  of  Qerman  origin,  almonat,  and 
says  that  the  Saxons  were  in  the  habit  of 
carving  the  annual  courses  of  the  moon 
upon  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which  they 
called  (dmonaughi.  The  modem  aknanac 
answers  to  the  fuH  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. There  are  several  very  splendid 
Etifl^ish  almanacs  of  the  14th  century 
existing  in  MS.,  particulariy  in  the  British 
museum.  A  very  curious  specimen  is  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridfe.   Almanacs  became  generally  used 


in  Europe  within  a  short  time  after  tfaa 
invention  of  printing;  and  they  were  very 
early  remarkable,  as  some  are  now  in 
England,  for  the  mixture  of  tralfa  aad 
fiJsehood  which  they  contained.  Inl«R79, 
their  effects  in  France  were  found  so 
mischievous,  fiom  the  pretended  proph- 
ecies which  they  puUiahed,  that  an  edict 
was  promulgated  by  Henry  III,  forbid- 
ding any  predictions  to  m  inserted  in 
them  relating  to  civil  affiJis,  whether 
those  of  the  state  or  of  private  perHMia. 
No  such  law  was  ever  enacted  in  In- 
land. It  is  angular,  that  the  earliest 
Enrliah  almanacs  were  printed  in  Hol- 
land, on  small  folio  sheets;  and  these 
have  occaaionaUy  been'  preserved,  fiwn 
having  been  pasted  within  the  cov^a  of 
old  bM>ks.  hi  the  reign  of  James  I,  let- 
ters patent  were  granted,  to  the  two  uni- 
venities  and  the  Stationeis'  Conmany  for 
an  exclusive  right  of  ]Minting  annanacs. 
These,  in  1775,  were  dechrMi  to  be  ille- 
gaL  During  the  civil  wan  of  Charles  I, 
and  thence  onward  to  our  own  times, 
English  almanacs  became  conspcuous 
for  the  unblushing  bcrfdness  of  their  astro- 
logical predictions,  and  their  deteimined 
perpetuation  of  popular  errors.  At  the 
present  day,  the  almanacs  of  the  conti- 
nental states  are  generally  fiee  from  mia- 
leading  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  the 
almanacs  most  similar  to  some  of  thoae 
extensively  circulated  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish are  produced  in  Persia.  A  modem 
Persian  almanac  is  thus  described  in  the 
Enofdopedia  MOnpoliUma:  '^Tbe  firat 
page  contains  a  list  of  fortunate  days  for 
certain  purposes ;  as,  for  example,  to  buy, 
to  sell,  to  take  medicine,  to  many,  &c ; 
then  folk) w  predictions  of  events,  as  earth- 
quakes,  storms,  political  aftairs,  &c,  after 
the  manner  of  Moore's  Almanac,  except 
being  apparently  more  concise."  This 
resemblance  between  the  productions  of 
a  highly-cultivated  nati<m,  and  one  which 
is  noted  for  its  general  ignorance,  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  tbe  permanency 
of  vulgar  errora.  The  foist  ahnanac  at 
Constantinople  is  said  to  have  been  print- 
ed in  1716,  under  the  direction  of  Abdon- 
aham.  Regiomontanus  was  the  fofst  per- 
son in  Europe,  who  prepared  almanacs 
in  their  present  form  with  the  exception 
of  their  predictions,  which  were,  in 
all  probability,  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  Persians. — Some  of  the  alma- 
nacs in  the  U.  States  still  contain  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  weather.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  books,  which  beau 
so  obviously  the  stamp  of  the  age,  and  ot 
the  spirit  of  different  countries,  as  alm^ 
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mcs.  At  present,  they  become  every 
year  more  full  of  statistical  matter.  Once 
they  were  almoet  entirely  filled  with  sub- 
jects of  a  religious  character.  At  another 
lime  they  overflowed  w'ati  astrological 
calculations  and  predictions.  In  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  an  almanac  was  publidied 
in  France,  in  which,  to  every  day,  an 
achievement  of  the  emperor,  or  something 
else  relating  to  hipi,  was  added.  Alma- 
nacs, in  the  petty  principalities  of  Grermany, 
exhibit  the  endless  genealogical  tables  of 
the  princes.  Some  idmanacs  in  modem 
Greek,  printed  at  Venice,  where,  formerly, 
all  books  in  this  language  were  published, 
we  found  fiill  of  astrological  superstition, 
and  matters  relating  to  me  Gre^  church. 
One  of  the  most  curious  almanacs  which 
we  have  seen  is  aa  Italian  one  for  1822, 
exhibiting,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
Italian  vivacity.  To  the  dOth  of  July  is 
added,  Sudano  ancara  U  oasa !  to  the  11th 
of  August,  Oh!  ckt  nma;  to  July  12, 
Ciueano  It  braccia ;  to  January  2,  Stkfoii 
e  Ombrdio  !  In  Germany,  olmonadi  is  the 
name  given  to  annuals  uke  those  which 
af^pear  in  England,  and  the  U.  States  of 
America,  under  the  names  of  Souvenir, 
Foiget  me  not,  &c.  In  France,  a  work 
appears  annually  under  the  title  ofAknO" 
fMA  dea  Gowmandty  which  is  conduct- 
ed with  much  spirit,  and  is  in  high  repute 
among  epicures. 

A1.VANAC,  Nautical.  An  important  woric 
of  this  kind  is  published  in  England  an- 
nuaJly ,  but  two  or  three  years  in  advance, 
bearing  the  name  ofNtnOkaL  Mm/anaCy  in 
which  (besides  most  diings  essential  to 
general  use,  that  are  to  be  found  in  other 
ahnanacs)  are  contained  manv  interest- 
ing particulars ;  more  especially,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and 
from  certain  fixed  stars,  for  every  three 
boms  of  apparent  time,  adapted  to  the 
meridian  or  the  royal  observatonr,  Green- 
wich. By  comparing  these  with  the  dis- 
tances carefiiUy  observed  at  sea,  the 
mariner  may,  with  comparative  ease  and 
certainty,  infer  his  loiu;itude  to  a  degree 
of  accuracy  unattainimle  in  any  other 
way,  and  sufficient  for  most  nautical  pur- 
poses. This  almanac  was  commenced, 
in  1767,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  astronomer 
royal,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
During  48  years,  Dr.  Maskelyne  devoted 
the  most  sedulous  attention  to  it,  and  it 
was  distinguished  for  accuracy.  Since 
his  death,  it  has  not  been  so  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  board  of  lonsitude,  under 
whose  auq>ices  it  was  published,  has  been 
lately  dissolved.  The  French  CwmM- 
sanet  dea  Terns  is  published  with  the 


same  views  as  the  Enfflish  Nautical  Al- 
manac, and  neaity  on  tiie  same  plan.  It 
commenced  in  1698,  and  has  been,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  discontinued  for  short 
intervals.  For  many  vears,  however,  it 
has  been  pubhshed  with  great  regularity, 
and  in  a  manner  highlycreditable  to  the 
bureau  dt  longitude.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  nautical  almanacs  now  existing, 
is  that  published  at  Berlin,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  professor  Encke,  who 
has,  within  a  short  time  past,  taJcen 
chajve  of  it  It  is  called  Mronomiiehet 
JakHkbch,  and  is  the  same  which  was  con- 
ducted for  50  years  by  professor  Bode, 
with  great  credit  to  himself  It  is  dis- 
tinguiwied  for  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. 

Alm^  or  Alxa;  girls  in  Hindostan 
and  E^t,  whose  profession  is  to  tell 
stories,  dance,  sing,  play,  and  appear  as 
in^promaatricu  'Ae  latter  accomplish- 
ment is  not  of  veiy  difficult  acquisition, 
as  the  extempore  poetnr  of  the  fast  deals 
much  in  repetition,  and  is  fittle  constrain- 
ed by  rule.  These  arts  are  taught  to  female 
slaves,  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  price 
in  the  market.  The  art  of  telling  stories, 
of  which  the  Asiatics  are  so  fond,  is  un- 
doubtedly carried  to  much  creatar  per* 
fection  in  the  East,  than  vvm  us.  The 
Ahnes,  in  their  dances,  hnitate  the  oc- 
currences and  actions  of  life,  and  often 
overstep  the  bounds  of  decency.  Their 
smging,  like  Asiatic  emg^  in  general,  is 
extremely  poor ;  but  in  their  duices,  they 
show  the  greatest  skill.  They  often  amusft 
rich  people  at  dinner.  There  are  alaoi 
Almes  for  the  lower  classes. 

Almeida,  Francisco  and  Lorenzo ;  &» 
ther  and  son.  Francisco  was  the  first 
viceroy  of  India,  in  1505.  After  rav^ 
a^g  the  coast  of  Afinca  in  the  coune  of 
his  expedition,  he  subjected  to  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  Quiloa,  Onor,  Gananor, 
with  other  petty  states,  and,  in  a  desperate 
struggle,  carried  1^  storm  and  burned  the 
strong  fortress  of  Panama,  though  defend-^ 
ed  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  4000  men^ 
while  his  own  force  scarcely  exceeded 
700.  iiiB  son,  who  accompanied  him» 
being  now  detached  on  a  separate  ejme- 
dition,  subdued  the  island  of  Ceyloi^ 
carried  off  250,000  lbs.  weight  of  cinna- 
mon as  the  first  fruits  of  his  success,  and 
imposed  on  the  country  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  same  amount  In  a  subsequent  ex^ 
pedition  against  tlie  combined  fleets  of  the 
Arabians  and  Egyptians,  he  was  slain« 
His  fiither  revenged  his  son  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Dabul.  He  then  resigned  his 
command  to  the  famous  Albuquerque^ 
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and  sailed  for  Portugal,  but  was  killed  on 
the  Afiican  coast,  near  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope. — ^A  Portuguese  bishop,  a  Jesuit, 
member  of  the  same  ftmily,  called  •^jpof- 
imartiw,  sufimd  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia, 
whither  he  went  as  a  missionary,  in  1568. 

AuniDA,  one  of  the  strongest  fortress- 
es in  Portugal,  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  near  the  Spanish  border,  on  the 
Coa,  and  contains  2750  inhabitants.  In 
1763,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniasds,  after 
great  loss,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace. 
When  Ney,  24th  July,  1810,  attempted  to 
pass  over  the  Coa  into  Portugal,  the  Eng- 
lish defended  the  fortress  of  A.  against  mar- 
shal Massena,  till  27th  August,  when  they 
^  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  In  his  retreat 
from  Portugal,  March  1811,  the  evacua- 
tion of  A.  cost  marshal  Massena  a  bloody 
battle  of  two  days  with  Wellington,  tlie 
9d  and  4th  of  May,  near  Fuentasd'OnorOt 
when  the  French  commander,  general 
Brenier,  blew  up  the  fortress  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  and  made  his  -way  thnni^fh 
the  midst  of  the  besiefferB.  The  English 
have  restored  the  woras. 

AuiBira ;  a  woght  of  3  pounds,  used 
to  weigh  safiiron  in  several  parts  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Alhohkbcb  ;  the  name  of  an  Afiican 
dynasljr  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Al- 
mocandes,  in  Baibary,  in  the  commenoe- 
ipent  of  the  15hh  century. 

AifMoifEK,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denot- 
ed an  officer  of  any  relioious  esttbhshment, 
to  whom  belonged  ttie  distribution  of 
alms.  By  the  ancient  canons,  all  monas- 
teries were  to  spend  at  least  a  tenth  part 
of  dieir  income  in  ahns^-Hi  rule  which  is 
still  foUowed  by  several  convents.  £v- 
eiy  bishop,  also,  was  required  to  keep  an 
almoner.  The  great  almoner  {grand  au- 
fMm&r)  of  France  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  in  ttutt  kin^m  before 
the  revolution.  Napoleon  restored  this 
office,  and  it  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
Bourbons,  but  we  do  not  Know  its  rank 
at  presMit  To  the  almoner  belonged  the 
superintendence  ofall  hospitals  and  houses 
of  charity.  The  king  received  the  sacra- 
ment fiom  hiin,  and  he  said  mass  at  all 
grand  solemnities.  He  still  officiates  at 
the  ijerformance  of  the  mass  called  Fetii, 
^M'vua,  before  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  h>rd  almoner,  or  lofd  high  almoner 
of  Enriand,  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer, 
generally  a  bishop,  who  formeriy  received 
aU  deodands  and  the  goods  of  eveiy/e2a 
dt  te,  Y^ch  he  v^as  to  distribute  amonff 
the  poor.  He  had,  also,  the  power  of 
givioff  the  forst  dish  from  the  king's  table 
CO  whatever   poor   person   he  pleased. 


The  emperocs  of  Gennany,  too,  and  most 
of  the  Eumean  monarchs,  had  dieir 
almonere.  Tne  almoner  of  the  pope  is 
one  of  the  hiffhest  officers  of  his  state. — 
The  name  oMioncr  has  been  given,  by 
some  writers,  to  the  chaplains  of  shipsy 
regiments,  &C. 

Almond.  The  common  or  sweet  al- 
mond IS  a  soft  and  pleasantly-flavored 
kemel,  contained  in  a  nut,  vi^ch  is  of 
flattish  shape,  and  has  a  tender  riiell,  with 
numerous  small  holes  on  the  outside.  The 
almond-tree  (am^tddvs  communis)  is  usu- 
ally 12  or  14  foot  high.  Its  beautiful  pink 
flowers,  of  five  pews,  grow  in  pairs,  and 
ai^iear  very  eany  in  flpring.  Tne  leaves 
are  oval,  pointed,  and  aelicately  senated  at 
the  edges.  Its  flowers  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  form  a  great  <Mrnament  of 
the  En^ish  shrubberies,  paitknilariy  as 
they  M^pear  in  March  and  April, — a  sea- 
son when  fow  other  puts  of  the  vegetable 
creation  have  recovered  fiom  their  wintry 
state.  Though  known  to  the  ancients 
firom  the  most  remote  period  of  antiqui^, 
the  almond-tree  has  been  cultivHted  m 
England  only  since  1562,  and  tiiis  almost 
wlio%  on  account  of  the  beautifiil  appear- 
ance of  its  flowers,  since  the  clinurta  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  sufficiei^  waim  foe 
the  fruit  to  be  perfected.  The  ahncmds 
which  are  consumed  in  that  country  and 
the  U.  States  are  imported,  sometimes  in 
the  shell,  and  often  without,  from  France, 
l^Min,  Italv  and  the  Levant;  and  they 
are  pecked  in  casks,  boxes  or  bales. 
The  province  of  Valencia  was  fbimeily 
much  celebratad  for  its  almonds,  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  in  that  part  of 
Spain  has  for  several  years  been  much 
neglected.  The  chief  uses  of  sweet  al- 
monds are  in  confoctionaiy  and  cooking. 
They  are  also  eaten  with  raisins  in  desserts 
after  dinner;  but  the^  should  foe  well 
chewed,  sinoe  every  piece  that  is  swal- 
k>wed  entire  is  indigestiUe.  By  pressure, 
they  yield  aconsiderable  pn^KUtion, some- 
times neariy  half  their  weight,  of  oil. 
Some  preparations  of  almonds  are  used 
in  medicine,  particulariy  that  called  mUk 
of  almonds,  which  is  formed  of  pounded 
ahnonds,  loaf-sugar  and  water,  well  mixed 
together.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies, it  is  said  that  almonds  supply  the 
place  of  small  money. — ^Bitter  aunonds 
resemble,  in  all  respects,  the  sweet  al- 
monds, both  in  the  appearance  of  the 
kemeb  themselves,  and  of  the  trees  which 
produce  them,  excepting  a  slight  difl^- 
ence  in  the  aize  of  me  flowers  and  fifuit. 
Like  the  sweet  almonds,  they  yield  a 
large  poruon  of  oil.    This  has'no  bitter- 
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,  but  the  Bubetanee  that  remaios  after 
the  preBBure  is  inteiMely  Utter.  If  these 
almonds  be  eaten  fieely,  they  oecaakm 
sickness  and  vomiting;  and,  to  man^ 
quadrapeds  and  birdS)  they  are  fttal  poi- 
son. There  was  formeriy  a  notion,  but 
it  is  quite  enoneous,  that  the  eating  of 
them  would  prevent  the  intoxicating  ef- 
ftcta  of  wine.  Th^  are  fiequend^  used 
ioaiead  of  a(»icot  keniels  in  ratina,  and 
sometimes  are  employed  in  making  a 
coumesftit  chenry-brandy.  The  oil  and 
emukiosis  oi  bitter  almonds  are  used  in 
medieiDe,  and  a  powder  and  paste  for 
wariiing  the  haiuls  is  made  both  from 
them  and  fiom  svreet  almonds.  By  con- 
feetionen,  th^  are  much  used  to  inve 
flvror  to  biscmtB  and  other  articles.  The 
substoBce  which  gives  their  peculiar  flavor 
to  bitter  almonds,  and  to  tne  kemels  of 
peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  as  also  to  the 
leaves  of  all  the  species^of  eheny  and 
peach,  is  the  pmasic  acid,  so  well  known 
IS  a  powerfiit  medicine  and  poison.  It 
is  this  which  renders  a  huge  draught  of 
Doyan,  or  other  cordial  of  a  similar  kind, 
■0  often  injurious,  or  even  iatal.  The 
Prassian  medical  police,  therefore,  which 
is  remarkably  vigilant,  is  in  the  habit  of 
examining  liquors  of  this  sort  exposed  for 
ale. — ^For  a  further  account  of  this  sub- 
stance, see  Ch€rry  Lmtrd  and  Pnusie 


Aurus,  in  botany.  {QeeAUkr,) 
ALOADiif ;  i«ince  of  the  Assassins,  or 
AiBseides;  commonly  called  the  (HdMan 
af  tte  Mntniaini,  He  was  the  sheik  of  a 
Syrian  tribe  proftssmc  the  Mohammedan 
reliaion,  but  blindly  devoted  to  the  will 
of  £^  chie^  vrith  whose  temporal  supe- 
riority vras  also  minted  a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical character.  Uniting,  as  it  were,  in 
his  own  person  the  pretensions  of  prince 
and  jnrophet,  the  slightest  of  his  com- 
mancb  is  said  to  have  been  always  exe- 
cuted, thou^  at  the  expense  of  certain 
loss  of  life  to  the  enussary.  Many  fabu- 
lous stories  are  related  of  this  prince,  from 
vriiose  followers  the  word  oasasniihas  its 
<lerivation. 

A1.0K8  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants, 
some  of  winch  are  not  more  than  a  fow 
inches,  whilst  others  are  90  foet  and  up- 
waids,  in  height  All  the  leaves  are 
fleshy,  thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at 
the  edges,  or  extremity.  These  plants, 
vrfaich  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates,  have  flowen  of  a  anf^  petal, 
tbe  mouth  enianded,  the  base  nectarifer- 
<N]s,  and  the  nlaments  of  the  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  receptacle.  Some  of  the 
livger  kinds  of  aloes  are  of  great  inqior- 


tance  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  in 
which  they  grow.    Beset  as  the  leaves 
are  with  strong  spines,  they  form  an  im- 
penetrable fence.    The  Negroes  of  tlie 
western  coast  of  Africa  make  ropes  and 
weave  nets  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  these 
leaves.    The  Hottentots  hollow  out  the 
stems  of  one  of  the  kinds  into  quivers 
for  their  airows.    In  Jamaica,  there  is  a 
species  of  aloe,  which  supplies  the  inhabit- 
ants with  bow-strings,  nshing-lmes,  and 
materials  fimn  which  they  are  able  to 
weave   stockings  and    hammocs.     An 
aloe  which  grows  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico  is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 
ahnoet  every  purpose  of  life.    It  serves  to 
make  hedges  for  enclosures ;  its  trunk  sup- 
plies beams  for  the  roofe  of  houses,  and 
Its  leaves  are  used  instead  of  tiles.    From 
this  plant  they  make  their  thread,  needles, 
and  various  aitides  of  clothinff  and  cor- 
dage ;  whilst  from  its  juices  mey  manu- 
facture wine,  sugar  and  vinegar.    Some 
parts  of  it  they  eat,  and  others  they  apply 
m  medicine.    The  juice  of  aloes  was 
formerly  used  in  E^astera  countries,  in 
embalming,  to  preserve  dead  bodies  from 
putrefoction ;  and,  as  the  resinous  part  of 
this  juice  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
sometimes  adopted,  in  hot  climates,  as  a 
preservative  to  ships'  bottoms  against  the 
attacks  of  marine  wonns.    One  ounce  of 
it,  mixed  with  tuipentine,  talk)w  and 
wlute  lead,  is  considered  sufficient  for 
covering  about  two  superficial  foet  of 
I^ank ;  and  about  12  pounds  as  sufficient 
for  a  vessel  of  50  tons'  burthen.    In  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  two  planks 
of  equal  thickness,  and  cut  finom  the  same 
tree,  were  placed  under  water,  one  of 
them  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  other 
smeared  with  this   composition.    They 
were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  water  8 
months,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  were  taken  out,  the  former  was 
perforated  in  eveiy  part,  and  in  a  state  of 
absolute  decay,  whilst  the  latter  was  as 
perfect  as  at  first    In  the  East  Indies,  the 
juice  of  these  plants  is  used  as  a  vaniish 
to  preserve  wood  firom  the  attacks  of  de- 
structive insects;   and  skins,  and  even 
living  animak,  are  sometimes  smeared 
vrith  it  for  the  same  purpose.    There  is  a 
tract  of  mountains  anout  50  miles  north 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is 
wholly  covered  with  aloes.    Among  the 
Mohammedans,  and  particulariy  in  Egypt, 
the  akie  is  a  kind  of  symbolic  pkint ;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  offices  of  refigion,  and 
pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Mecca,  sus- 
pend it  over  their  doors,  to  show  that  they 
nave  perfonned  that  holy  joumey.    The 
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juice  of  several  species  of 
aloes  is  used  in  medicine,  under  the  name 
ofaioes.  The  medicinal  properties  of  d- 
068  have  been  long  known  and  establish- 
ed, and  ^eur  extensive  apphcation  in  med- 
icine is,  perhiups,  the  best  proof  that  can 
be  adduced  or  their  utility.  In  the  arts, 
aloes  are  in  several  respects  useful.  Par- 
ticularly, a  beautiful  violet  color  is  afford- 
ed bv  me  leaves  of  the  fiocotriile  aloe, 
which  does  not  require  the  aid  of  any 
mordant  to  fix  it;  the  same  also  Is  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  a  fine  transparent 
color  for  painting  in  miniature. 

Aloe,  the  great  or  American  (agave 
•^m»icana\iB  a  large  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  ttiick,  fleshy  and  spinous  at  the 
edj[e,  and  the  stem  branched,  and  of  great 
height  The  flowers  have  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  narrowed  in  the  middle,  the  sta- 
mens longer  than  the  corolla,  and  the 
s^le  longer  than  the  stamens.  This  mag- 
nulcent  native  of  North  America  is  bv 
no  means  an  uncommon  plant  in  EngUoh 
gardens,  but  is  seldom  se^i  there  in 
flower.  There  is,  indeed,  a  notion,  but  an 
erroneous  one,  that  the  American  aloe 
does  not  bloom  until  it  is  100  years  old. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  time  of  flowering 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth.  In  hot  countries,  it  will  flower 
in  a  few  yeaifs ;  but  in  colder  climates,  the 
growth  bein^  riower,  it  is  necessarily  lon- 
ger m  arriving  at  maturity.  The  stem, 
which  bears  the  blossoms,  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  the  plant 
is  in  a  vigorous  state,  it  fiequently  exceeds 
the  hei^t  of  20  feet  An  American 
aloe,  in  me  garden  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
was  40  foet  high.  Branches  issue  fit>m 
eveiy  side,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  composed  of 
greeniah-yeUow  flowers,  whicn  stand 
erect,  and  are  seen  in  thick  clusters  at 
every  joint  When  in  full  flower,  its  ap- 
pearance is  extremely  splendid ;  and,  if 
*die  season  be  favorable,  and  the  plant  be 
sheltered  firom  the  cold  in  autumn,  a  suc- 
cesdon  of  blossoms  will  sometimes  be 
produced  for  near  three  months.  In  the 
wanner  parts  of  Europe,  the  American 
idoe  is  cultivated  as  an  object  of  consider- 
able utility.  They  are  fiiequently  set  out 
in  rows,  as  fences  for  enclosures,  nardcu- 
larly  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy*  In 
Algairia,  the  leaves  are  employed  for 
scouring  pewter,  kitchen  utensils  and 
floors,  and,  being  cut  into  slices,  are  used 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  juice  of 
these  leaves  is  made  into  cakes,  which 
are  used  for  washing,  and  will  make  lather 
with  salt-water  as  well  as  with  fi^eah. 


The  fibres  of  the  leaves,  when  properly 
prepared,  may  be  separated  into  thi«ads^ 
which  are  usefiil  in  various  ways.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  bruising  and  steep- 
ing them  in  water,  and  aflerwards  beating 
them.  The  process  in  some  parts  or 
Portugal  is,  after  plucking  the  largest 
and  best  leaves,  to  place  them  on  a 
square  board,  which  a  person  pressea 
obliquely  between  his  breast  and  the 
pound,  and  then  scrapes  with  a  square 
iron  bar,  held  in  both  hands.  Bv  this  op- 
eration, all  the  juices  are  pressed  out,  and 
only  the  fibres  and  some  of  the  memfaiB^ 
nous  pans  of  the  leaves  remain,  which 
are  easily  detached.  The  fibres  ere 
employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
thread  can  be  applied ;  but  the  v  are  nei- 
ther strong  nor  durable,  and,  if  exposed 
to  moisture,  soon  decav. 

Aloides  (so  called  nom  their  supposed 
father,  AloCus).  Otus  and  Ephiahes,  sons 
of  Iphiraedia  and  Neptune,  were  enor- 
mous giants.  They  attempted  to  storm 
heaven  with  the  other  giants,  but  were 
killed  by  Apollo.  As  a  punishment,  they 
were  bouna  to  a  stake  in  Tartarus,  and 
gnaMred  by  snakes,  while  an  owl,  on  the 
top  of  the  stake,  disturbed  them  with  its 
cries.  (See  Giants.)  This  fable,  which  is 
also  diSSerently  related,  originated  with 
the  BoBotians,  who  maintain  that  the  Alo- 
ides introduced  the  worship  of  the  Musea. 

Alpha  and  Omeoa,  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  signify  the  beginning  uid  the 
end^  or  the  Jlrst  and  the  last ;  i.  e.  before 
and  afler  all  thmgs.  These  two  letters 
are,  therefore,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Divme  Being.  They  were  also  formerly 
the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  engraved 
accordingly  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  idolaters. 

Alphabet  (finom  uXtpa  and  p^ra,  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet) ; 
the  ordinaiT  series  of  the  letters  or  sylla^ 
hies  (in  syllabic  alphabets)  of  a  language. 
(For  the  hypotheses  respecting  then-  ori- 
gin, the  relation  between  the  di£ferent 
alphabets,  and  the  different  systems  on 
which  they  are  based,  see  toe  article 
ffriHng,  Art  of, y-The  number  of  letters 
and  their  meaning  varies  in  the  difiTerent 
tongues  very  much.  The  English  alpha- 
bet (including/ and v)  contains  26  letters ; 
the  French,  23;  the  Italian,  20;  the  Span- 
ish, 27 ;  the  German,  26,  or  24,  if  some 
compound  letters  are  not  reckoned ;  the 
Dutch,  26 ;  the  Bohemian,  or  that  of  the 
Czechian  Slavonic  dialect,  42 ;  the  Ru» 
sian,  41 ;  the  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian  or  Tar 
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tariuiy  d03)  88  has  been  anerted,  but  this 
subjeet  needs  fijrtlMr  mvestigation ;  the 
Taridsfa,  33;  the  Georgian,  96$  the  Ben- 
galese,  21 ;  the  Baramese,  19;  the  Cop- 
tic, 32;  the  Penic,  SSf  the  Arabic,  28; 
the  Armenian,  38;  the  Sanscrit,  50;  the 
Japanese,  50 ;  the  Hebrew,  Chaklee,  Syr- 
iac  an4  Samaritan,  22  each ;  the  ancient 
and  modem  Greek,  24;  the  Latin,  22; 
the  Cherokee,  82  syllables.  Ahnost  all' 
aif^abets  begin  with  A.  (See  article  A.) 
— ^For  further  information,  see  the  arti- 
cles on  the  different  languages  and  letters. 

AI.FHSUS ;  one  of  the  laraest  rivers  of 
Greece,  which  rises  near  the  source  of 
the  Eurotas,  in  Arcadia,  flows  by  Olym- 
pia,8nd  fidls  into  the  Ionian  sea. — ^In  my- 
tholojipr,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  his  sister 
Tbetm.  When  a  river-god,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Diana,  who,  in  order  to  escape  him, 
disfigured  with  mire  her  own  &ce,  and 
the  mces  of  her  nymphs.  He  was  enam- 
ored of  and  ptumied  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
hot  Diana  concealed  her  m  a  cloud,  and 
changed  her  into  a  fountain.  Upon  this, 
/Vlpheus  resumed  his  own  form  of  a  river, 
and  mingled  his  waters  with  hers.  This 
fiible  probably  arose  from  the  circum- 
sumce,  that  the  river  Alpheus,  at  a  certain 
pkhce,  is  lost  in  the  earth ;  tlie  feble  makes 
it  eome  to  light  again  in  Sicily,  where  it 
unites  with  the  fbuntain  Arethusa. 

AiiVBOMBO  III,  king  of  Leon  and  Astu- 
rias,  catted  <Ae  Greo^-succeeded  liis  &ther, 
Ordono,  in  866,  at  the  age  of  18  yean ; 
accoramff  to  some,  in  862,  when  14  years 
old.  Afur  having  subdued  by  force  the 
powerful  nobles  ot  his  kingdom,  who  saw 
with  jealousy  the  royal  dignit)r  remain 
hereditary  in  a  fiunily,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  lus  foreign  enemies,  and  distin- 
guished his  reign  by  more  than  30  cam- 
paigns, and  numerous  victories  obtained 
over  the  Moors.  He  crossed  the  Duero, 
overthrew  the  walls  of  Coimbra,  passed 
die  Tajo  into  Estremadura,  added  to  his 
dominions  a  part  of  Portugal  and  Old 
Castile^  and  peopled  Burgos  anew.  But 
all  these  successes  did  not  conciliate  his 
subjects,  and  he  had  the  grief  of  seeing 
his  own  son,  don  Garcia,  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents,  endeavoring  to  tear 
the  crown  from  his  head.  A.  defeated 
the  rebels,  took  his  son  prisoner,  and 
kept  him  in  dose  confinement  at  ^e 
castle  of  Gauson.  The  queen,  donna 
Ximena,  then  tbrmed  a  dangerous  con- 
spiiacy  in  Garcia's  favor,  and  amued  both 
her  other  sons  against  the  king.  A  bloody 
war  4es(rfated  fh«  kingdom,  until  A.,  de- 
feated by  his  own  son,  abdicated  the 
crown,  uid  placed  it  on  don  Garcia's 
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head.  He  sAerwards  commanded  an  ar- 
my, as  the  general  of  his  son,  against  the 
Moors,  conquered  them,  and  returned 
enriched  with  booty.  After  this  expedi- 
tion, he  died  at  Zamora,  912,  64  yeaia 
old. 

Alphoivso  X,  king  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tile, sumamed  ikt  Asbrtmomer  or  fht  Phi- 
tosopJurf  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand 
'  the  tioly,  in  1252.  His  love  of  the  sci- 
ences and  of  law,  and  his  surname  ofSor 
bio  (the  wise)  gave  his  subjects  hopes  of  a 
happy  reign ;  but  the  event  did  not  an- 
swer their  expectationa.  A.  was  neitlier 
loved  l^  his  family,  his  subjects,  nor  his 
neighbors ;  but  his  kaming  and  eloquence 
had  given  him  such  a  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope, that  many  German  princes  fiivored 
his  claim  to  tlie  imperial  throne.  Instead 
of  employing  himself  in  expelling  tlie 
Moors,  and  humbling  his  own  nobility,  he 
exhausted  thb  strength  of  his  kingdom  by 
endeavoring  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  (1257).  But  it  was  vain 
for  him  to  aspire  to  this  dignity  in  opposi-' 
tion  to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg;  and  pope 
Gregory  X  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  emperor,  but  even  to  ajlow 
his  right  to  Suabia,  which  he  claimed 
through  his  mother,  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Philip  I,  archduke  of  Suabia.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  throne  was  endangered  at 
home  by  die  conspiracies  of  the  nobles 
and  the  attacks  of  tne  Moors.  He  finidly 
conquered  them,  in  a  bloody  battle,  in 
1263,  took  from  them  Xeres,  Medina-Si- 
donia,  San-Lu£ar  and  a  part  of  Algarvia, 
and  united  Murcia  with  Castile.  But 
these  victories  were  interrupted  by  new 
troubles,  excited  l^  his  son,  the  infante 
Philip,  which  he  succeeded  in  quietii^ 
only  after  3  years'  war.  But  the  mildness 
with  which  he  treated  the  rebels  was  con- 
sidered only  a  proof  of  weakness,  and, 
when  he  at  last  determined  to  act  with 
rigor  against  his  own  &mily,  his  son  San- 
cho  a^un  rebelled,  and,  in  1282,  deprived 
him  «  his  crown.  A.  sought  support  in 
an  alliance  with  the  Moors,  and  died  in 
1284,  after  unsuccessful  efforts  to  regain 
the  throne.  A.  was  the  roost  learned 
prince  of  his  age,  and  has  gained  a  last- 
ing &me  by  his  collection  of  laws,  called 
LaaPartidas,  There  is  in  tliis  book  a  veiy 
remarkable  sentiment,  considering  the 
age  in  which  it  was  produced:  ^The 
despot  roots  up  the  tree ;  the  wise  master 
only  prunes  off  the  supeifluities."  Europe 
Ls  inoebted  to  A.  for  the  astronomical  ta- 
bles which  go  under  his  name.  Under  his 
patronage,  the  first  general  histoiy  of 
Spain  was  composed,  in  the  Castilian 
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tongue,  aod  the  Bible  tnuelatecL  He 
cootributed  much  to  the  revival  of  sci- 
ence, and,  yf^  this  view,  strove  to  in- 
crease the  privileges  and  the  professor- 
ships of  the  university  of  Salamanca;  but 
witnout  fimmess  and  prudence,  learning 
is  useless  to  a  ruler. 

Alps  ;  the  highest  ridge  of  mountains 
in  Europe,  lyinff  between  5^  and  17°  E. 
Ion.,  ana  45°  ana  48°  N.  lat|consequent- 
\j  extending  through  11°— 18^  of  Ion.,  and 
^--4°  lat,  or  190,000  square  miles.  Their 
branches  connect  them  with  almost  all 
the  other  mountains  of  Europe.  The 
highest  points  are  in  Savoy  ana  Switzer- 
land, and  thence  branches  divet^  in  all 
directions.  The  principal  divisions  are 
the  following: — ^1.  The  Maritime  Alps, 
between  Nice  and  Provence,  extending 
from  mount  Viso  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  connecting;  the  Apennines,  in  Italy, 
with  the  Alps,  m  Provence.  Their  princi- 
pal summits  are  the  mount  Ardente,  di 
Tenda  and  Camelon. — 2,  The  Cottian 
Alps,  from  mount  Viso,  by  mount  Genevre, 
to  mount  Cenis.  They  separate  Piedmont 
and  Dauphin^  The  Pelvoux  de  Val-Lou- 
ise  is  13,896  feet  high,  the  Olan,  11,906, 
and  the  Viso,  13,820  feet-~a  The  Gray  or 
Grecian  Alps,  from  mount  Cenis  to  the 
Col  de  bon  Homme,  traversing  the  de- 
partment of  Isere.  They  separate  Pied- 
mont from  Savoy,  but  do  not  equal  the 
height  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Their  high- 
est summit,  mount  Cenis,  is  11,460  feet 
high^— 4.  The  Pennine  Alps,  from  Col 
de  bon  Homme,  by  mount  Blanc  and  the 
Great  St  Bemaird,  to  mount  Rosa.  They 
separate  Piedmont  from  Savoy  and  the 
Valais,  and  contain  the  highest  summits 
and  most  dreadfhl  glaciers  6f  the  whole 
ridge.  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  Europe,  which  was  first  ascended 
in  the  last  part  of  the  18th  century,  rises 
15,766  feet  (according  to  de  Luc,  2,391| 
French  toises,  or  15,304  English  feet); 
mount  Rosa,  15,380;  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard, 10,780 ;  mount  Velan,  10,627 ;  and 
Simplon,  6,574  feet — 5.  The  Lepontine 
or  Helvetian  Alps,  which  cover  Western 
Switzerland,  extending  fi:om  mount  Rosa, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  through  the 
Valais,  by  St.  Gothard,  to  the  Muschel- 
hom  and  Bernardino  in  the  Grisons,  and 
dividing  Lombardy  from  Switzeriand.  It 
is  the  most  visited  of  all  the  chains  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sublime 
scenery,  and  as  giving  rise  to  several  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Europe.  Its  most 
elevated  summits  are  the  Finsteraar- 
hom,  14,094;  tlie  Jungfrau,  13,720;  the 
Scluieckhom,  14,062;  the  Furica,  14,040; 


the  Grimsel,  9^704;  and  the  8t  Gothaid, 
9,964  feet  high.  The  lurten  mountain 
and  the  Jura  run  out  from  this  chains — 
6.  The  Rhaetian  Alps,  from  Beroardino, 
through  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol,  to  the 
Dreihermspitz,  on  the  borders  of  Saltz- 
bunr  and  Carinthia,  and  southwards  to 
the  Pellegrino.  They  separate  Lombardy 
fix)m  Gennany  and  the  Grisons,  and  are 
'connected,  byjneans  of  the  Aribei^g,  witli 
the  Rauhe-Albor  Suabian  Alps,  and 
through  them  with  the  principal  moun- 
tains of  Germany.  The  Oiteles  rises 
14,859  feet;  the  Wetterhoni,  12^76;  the 
DoBdi,  11,735 ;  the  Rieglebeig,  9,775 ;  and 
the  Pilates,  7,496  feet— 7.  The  None 
Alps,  wliich  run  from  the  Dreihermspitz, 
through  all  Carinthia,  Saltzbuig,  Austria 
and  Styria,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
plains  of  CEdenburg.  The  Cetian  moun- 
tains unite  them  with  the  Bohemian  for- 
est and  the  Hungarian  mountains.  Thev 
have  veiy  high  summits,  above  which 
proiectB  the  Great  Glockner,  12^962  feet 
liij;n.— 8.  The  Camic  Alps,  from  Pelle^ 
gnno,  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave, 
to  the  Terglou.  One  of  their  highest 
peaks,  the  Obis,  is  7,038  feet  high.— d. 
The  Julian  Alps  reach  from  the  Terglou, 
between  the  nght  bank  of  the  Save,  the 
Kulpa  and  the  Adriatic,  to  the  rock  called 
Eleckf  near  Segna,  and  separate  Lombardy 
from  Illyria.  The  Terglou  rises  to  the 
height  of  9,906  feet;  the  Loibl,  4,266.  To 
these  belong  the  Karat,  the  Croatian  and 
Sclavonian  mountains^ — 10.  The  Dinarian 
Alps,  from  the  Kleck  to  the  vicinitv  of 
Sophia,  where  they  unite  with  the  Balkan, 
and  form,  by  different  spurs,  the  Hellenic 
and  Rumehan  mountains. — ^The  popula- 
tion of  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
Alps  amounts  to  at  least  7,000,000, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  of  Cxerman 
origin ;  the  rest  are  Italians  and  Sclavonic 
ans.  More  than  2,000,000  are  herdsmen, 
who  live  by  breeding  cattle.  The  declivi- 
ties of  the  None,  Comic  and  Rhetian  Alps 
are  rich  in  metals,  particulariy  in  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  many  kinds  of  semi- 
metals.  The  bouquetin  grazes  on  their 
summits.  It  is  now,  however,  become 
very  rare.  Half-way  up  their  sides  are 
found  chamois,  marmots,  dormice,  eagles 
and  vultures.  Here  also  are  found  the 
beautifol  Alpine  flowers,  which  disappear 
towards  the  summits.  (See  .^f,  Roads 
over  the,) — ^As  to  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps,  it  is,  m  general,  very 
regular.  To  the  north  and  south  runs  a 
steep  and  almost  perpendicular  wall;  a 
cham  of  sand-stone  hills  extends  along  it, 
reaching,  however,  but  to  an  unimportant 
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hei^t,  and  not  belonging,  in  a  geognos- 
tieu  regpeet,  to  the  proper  Alpine  forma- 
tion, llus  niDflB  of  Bteep  mountains  Is 
fonned  by  a  central  chain  and  two  ridges 
of  lime-rocks,  which  extend  from  S.  S.  W. 
to  E.  N.  £^  and  near  Turin  and  Geneva 
cease  to  accompany  the  central  rid^ 
This  consists  of  the  oldest  mountain  for- 
mations. GneisB  and  mnite  oocui^  the 
whole  imddle  tract  of  ttie  Alps,  and  mim, 
in  particular,  the  body  of  the  upi^er  range, 
which  is  covered  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  peaks  and  glaciers,  and  can  be 
crossed  with  totorame  convenience  only 
at  a  few  points.  This  range  forms  the 
division  of^the  Alpine  streams,  and  here 
ara  situated  the  highest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mountains.  This  fonnation  is 
psxticiilaily  rich  in  beautiibl  minerals,  of 
which  linie-stone,  gneiss,  mica  slate  and 
granite  are  the  chief.  To  this  succeeds, 
as  well  upon  the  northern  as  upon  the 
southern  side,  the  slate  formation,  which 
rises  abo  to  a  oonsideraMe  height,  with- 
out reaching,  however,  the  hin^est  points. 
It  conosis  principally  of  table-slate,  whet- 
slate,  ai&nous  slate,  graywacke,  and  con* 
tains^  also,  a  kind  of  lime-stone.  In  it 
there  are  fimnd,  also,  lay  era  of  ore,  pardc- 
ubrly  the  femous  maasM  of  spany  iron 
in  Styria.  The  poiphyir  fbrmation  ap* 
pean  ootf  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps, 
partieulany  in  TfTol,  where  it  forms  a 
wide,  kxw  plateau.  The  latest  fiMtnadon 
of  the  central  chain  is  the  elder  or  red 
sand-stone,  consisting  of  a  coarse  stone, 
often  a  conj^omerate,  or  of  a  ^er  red  or 
gray  stone.  The  ridges  of  lime-stone 
Alps  rise  northvrards  and  southwards^  at 
the  foot  of  ihe  central  chain,  steep  and 
highly  picturesmie,  constituted  by  Alpine 
or  ekler  Fketz  mne-stone,  marl,  plaster, 
clay,  fossil  sah,  trap,  porphyry,  also  amyg- 
daloid and  conglomerate.  It  is  distin- 
gnidied  by  beds  of  calamine,  galena  and 
clay  iron-8t<me.  On  the  lime-stone  chain 
lean  the  younger  formations  of  the  Jura 
(q.  Y.)y  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  &c^See  the 
artidew^,  £h<aMait;  tiao  EM^vber  den 
BcMderthk  in  demAlpengM^e^  On  the 
Structure  of  the  Alps,  3  vo]&,  Zurich, 

i8oa) 

AI.PS,  Roads  over.  One  of  the  most 
lastinK  m<mnments  of  the  power  and  pol- 
icy of  Napoleon  are  the  artificial  moun- 
tain-roads, wbich  connect  Savoy  with 
France,  and  Valais  with  Italy.  Tlie  first 
leads  over  mount  Cenis  (a  mountain  5^79 
feet  high)  hy  Lansiebourg  to  Susa,  fWvm 
Savoy  to  Piedmont  Formeriy,  travellere 
were  obliged  to  pass  over  We  steepest 
height  on  mules  or  in  chain;  but,  in 


1805,  Napoleon  ordered  a  wMmff  road 
for  carriages  to  be  laid  out  here,  8tf  miles 
long  and  18  feet  vride,  which  is  passable 
even  in  winter.  In  1815, 16^000  carriages 
and  34,!900  mules  passed  this  road^--T1ie 
second  leads  over  the  Simpk>n  (Sem- 
pione),  which  is  10,397  feet  in  hei^t, 
from  Valais  to  Piedmont,  fh>m  the  vil- 
lage Glfis  to  Domo  d'OsBola.  This  road, 
constructed  between  1801  and  1806)  is 
the  only  one  from  Switzerland,  over  the 
Alps,  passable  by  wheel  carriaces;  It  is 
about  96  miles  long^  and  35  feet  wide 
throiughout,  and  is  nowhere  too  steep  to 
be  passed  by  the  heaviest  wagons,  ft  is 
canied  over  steep  precipices,  and  through 
6  galleries  hewn  in  the  rocks.  Some  of 
these  passages  are  several  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  are  ttg^ited  1^  openings. 
From  them  you  step  into  lovely  valleys, 
adorned  wim  cottaces,  and  see  above 
them  daric  ferests  of  pine,  gkcien,  and 
peaks  covered  with  snow  shining  in  the 
blue  sky.  Brides  are  thrown  over  tre- 
mendous precipcee,  from  one  mountain 
to  the  other.  The  Italian  side  offen  a 
more  beautifbl  spectacle  than  the  Svriss, 
because  the  rocks  are  steeper.  The 
grande  gaUrit  is  683  feet  long,  entirely 
excavated  in  granite,  called  the  ffoOery  of. 
DrisHnone^  from  the  rivulet,  which  ferms 
a  splendid  cascade  near  it  The  rood 
commences  a  mile  westward  from  Brieg, 
and  leads  over  the  Sahina-bridge ;  above 
the  village  of  Ried,  it  goes  through  a 
beautifhl  grove  of  larch-trees,  to  the  first 
galleiy,  and  then  over  the  Canter-bridge, 
80  paces  in  length,  to  P«fial.  Here  begin 
{Nrecipices  and  avalanches,  on  wfakh  ac- 
count the  road  has  many  windings.  At 
thegalerje  dta  glaeitn  the  growth  of  trees 
ceases,  and  the  road  rises  1,083  toises 
above  the  laffo  Maggrore,  or  almost  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  top  stands  a 
hospitium  fer  travellers,  a  turnpike,  and, 
lower  down  on  the  right,  the  old  hospital. 
Four  miles  ferther  on  lies  the  village  of 
Simplon,  4,548  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
road  goes  along  the  river  Veriola,  till  near 
Domo  d'Ossouu  At  Gunt  is  a  tavern ;  a 
mile  ferther,  the  tenitoir  of  Valais  tenni- 
nates  near  a  chapel ;  the  first  Italian  village 
is  S.Marco.  Avalanches  and  masses  of 
eaitii,  brought  dovm  by  the  rain,  often 
damage  this  road,  so  that  the  annual  repair 
requires  a  considerable  expense,  which, 
hovrever,  neither  the  Swiss  nor  the  Sar- 
dinian govenunent  have,  as  yet,  been  will- 
ing to  take  upon  themselves.  Osterwald 
has  given  fine  sketches  of  the  picturesque 
views  on  the  road  over  the  Simplon. 
(q.  v.>— A  thhd  road  leads  over  moun^ 
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Gen^yre  (about  €000  feet  high),  on  the 
fix>ntien  of  Franoe  and  Piedmont.  There 
is  a  Tillage  on  the  lerel  summit  of  the 
mountam,  with  a  monastexj,  where  trav- 
ellers are  received.^ — ^The  fourth  road  (la 
eomkhe)  goes  fit>m  Nice,  by  Monaco,  to 
Genoa,  throucfa  the  rocky  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps^— Among  the 
other  roads  over  the  Alps  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, 1,  that  over  Mt.  St  Gothard  (q.  y*^ 
j&om  the  canton  Uri  to  the  canton  Tessi- 
no ;  but,  as  this  is  very  toilsome,  and,  in 
some  places,  dangerous,  particularly  near 
the  Devil's  bridge,  in  the  Umerloch,  and 
at  the  descent  to  Airolo,  in  the  Val  Livino, 
ffoods  can  be  transported  from  Switzer^ 
bnd  to  Italy  only  on  pack-horses.  The 
road  ascends  to  a  hei^t  of  8964  feet,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  ^7  feet  there  is  a 
katpiHum  of  the  Capuchins.  3.  The  road 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (q.  v.),  from 
the  lake  of  Geneva  to  Italy  (the  nearest 
of  all  to  Turin  and  Genoa),  is  unfit  for 
carriages,  and  can  only  be  passed  on  foot 
and  by  pack-horses.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  way,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a 
pessaee,  for  the  transport  of  waroi,  fix>m 
the  Valais  to  Genoa.  3.  The  main  road 
from  Innspruck  to  Italy,  over  the  Bren- 
ner, a  mountain  of  Tyrol,  6063  feet  in 
height.  At  this  place  the  road  is  about 
10  miles  long,  and  ascends  to  a  height 
of  4367  feet  With  this  is  connected,  4, 
ilie  new  road  built  by  Austria  since  1^1, 
the  highest  in  Europe,  finom  Bormio, 
in  Valtellina,  over  the  Braclio  and  the 
yoke  of  StU&j  8400  feet  hi^  5  and  & 
The  road  from  Bellinzona  to  Coire,  over 
the  Beinardin,and  that  over  the  Spliigen, 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  since  1&3; 
the  former  leading  to  the  lake  of  Lugano^ 
the  latter  to  the  lake  of  Como.  The  can- 
ton Tessino,  in  1818,  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  government  of  Lombardy, 
by  which,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
the  importation  of  salt  and  fruits  frt)m 
Lombardy,  it  promised  to  fMevent  the 
building  of  a  new  road  fit»m  Bellinzona 
to  Coire,  over  the  Bemardin,  and  only  to 
keep  the  old  road  in  its  present  condition. 
The  validity  of  this  treaty,  however,  so 
controuy  to  Uie  interest  of  the  Grisons  and 
the  other  cantons,  was  disputed,  and  the 
building  was  finally  commenced.  The 
roads  over  the  yoke  of  Stilfi,  and  that 
over  mount  Simplon,  are  among  the 
greatest  productions  of  human  energy 
and  art  in  modem  times. 

Alps,  the  Suabian.  The  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Schwarz-wald,  or  Black 
Forest,  is  a  regular,  calcareous  mountam, 
70  miles  long,  aod  finom  9  to  20  broad,  on 


the  southern  finontier  of  Wirtambeigy  of 
which  the  highest  and  most  ban^n  part 
istheRou£^Alpe(12(iiiAew^).  Tliofa^dii- 
est  point  is  not  quite  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  viDace  of  Sirchin* 
gen,  the  eaves  of  a  house  med  die  rain, 
on  one  side,  into  the  Rhine,  through  the 
Neckar,  and  on  the  other,  into  the  Dan- 
ube. As  the  mountain  abounds  in  hme, 
it  is  rich  in  caverns  containing  stalactites. 
The  higher  the  quarries  of  limestone  are 
situatec^  the  finer  is  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  the  greater  the  mass  of  petrifactions ; 
among  which  are  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed large  specimens  of  the  comu  ammo- 
fiw.    These  Atos  are  poor  in  metals. 

AxpuxARAS,  los  (ancient  monk$  SoUm)  ; 
a  ranse  of  mountams  in  Granada,  about 
51  mfles  in  length,  fit>m  E.  to  W.,  and  33 
in  breadth,  torn  N.  to  S.  They  can  be 
seen  fix>m  Gribraltar,  and  even  firom  the 
coast  of  Afiica.  Here  the  descendants 
of  the  Moors,  Moriscoes  (now  Chrisdans), 
live,  and  cultivate  the  land  extremely 
well    No  part  of  Spain  is  so  well  peopled. 

Alsace  (Germ.,  Elaau;  French,  .^iMce ); 
before  the  French  revolution,  a  province 
of  France,  on  the  Rhine,  now  constimting 
the  depaitments  of  the  Lower  and  the 
Upper  Rhine  (the  fonner  of  which  con- 
tams  1760  square  miles,  with  370,660  in- 
habitants; the  latter,  2140  square  miles, 
with  504,600  inhabitants) ;  a  rerlile  coun- 
try, formeriy  divided  into  Lower  and  Up- 
per Alsace.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  a 
Gennan  duchy,  but,  in  1268,  the  line  of 
its  dukes  becoming  extinct^  it  was  par- 
celed out  to  severaTmembers  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  By  the  peace  of  Mdinster, 
in  1648,  the  part  of  A.  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria  and  to  ten  fifee  cities  of  the  empire, 
was  ceded  to  France.  The  possessions 
of  the  other  German  states  in  A.  still 
preserved  their  connexion  with  the  Ger- 
man empire.  By  the  peace  of  RvHwick, 
in  1697,  the  city  of  Stiasburg,  and  all  tlie 
territory  occupied  by  the  French  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  ceded 
to  France.  Several  states  of  the  eminre 
had  still  important  possessions  in  it, 
which,  at  the  oeginningof  the  revolution, 
the  first  national  a&sembly  declared  to  l>e 
a  conquest  pointed  out  by  nature  itself; 
because,  they  said,  foreign  powers  could 
not  be  sdlowed  to  retain  possesaons  with- 
in the  territory  of  France  without  dan^ 
per ;  compensation  was  promised  for  the 
KMses  sustained  by  the  Gennan  owners ; 
fow  of  them,  however,  were  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  this  affiiir  was  one  oi  the 
chief  causes  of  the  war  which  took  place 
soon  after  between  France  and  Germany. 
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By  the  peace  of  Paris,  Not.  20, 1815,  a 
pan  of  Amj  Tiz.  Landau,  was  a^pin  sepa- 
rated  from  FVaoce,  and  reunited  with 
Germany^See  RisvmU  de  PHUtcire  <P 
AactyparM.  V^  Paris,  1825;  and  J^ow>. 
DuarwL  HUtor,  et  T^pogr.  des  deux  De- 
part  iu  Bhinj  par  J»  F.  Auftchlager^  1 
number,  Stresburg,  1825.)  The  innabit' 
ants  of  A.  continue  to  speak  German. 
Stnsburg  is  the  chief  city:  The  two 
departments  produce  wine,  copper,  iron, 
hemp)  iSaz,  tobacco,  madder,  &c.  Seir- 
eral  of  the  most  distinguished  liberals  in 
the  French  chamber  have  lately  been 
sent  from  these  departments,  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  much  attached  to  the 
French  emperor. 

Al  Seon o  (Rdlian ;  to  the  mark  or  si^). 
This  expression  is  usually  accompanied 
with  this  character,  9  and  signifies  that 
the  peifermer  is  to  return  to  a  similar 
mark  in  the  compontion,  and  end  with 
the  first  part  of  the  stram. 

Ax«-Si&AT ;  the  bridge,  of  breadth  less 
than  the  thread  of  a  famished  spider,  over 
which  the  Mussulmans  must  skate  into 
paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  the  river  be- 
neath beinff  hell  itself^into  which,  as  may 
be  expected,  the  unskilful  and  tender  of 
foot  contrive  to  tumble,  with  a  facUia  de- 
seenane  Aoervij  not  very  pleasing  in  pros- 
pect to  the  next  passenger.  l%ere  is  a 
shorter  cut  downwards,  ror  the  Jews  and 
Christians. — Lofrd  Byron. 

Alsop,  Richard,  a  man  of  letters,  bora 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  published  a 
number  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verse  and 
iwoee,  which  had  considerable  success,  be- 
sides several  translations  from  the  Italian 
and  French.  The  principal  one  is  the 
Natural  and  Civil  Histoiv  of  Chili,  from 
the  Italian  of  the  abb.  Molina,  in  2  vols., 
Svo.,  reprinted  in  London.  In  1815,  he 
inrepered  the  Narrative  of  the  Captivity 
and  Adventures  of  J.  R.  Jewett  amonff 
the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound.  He  died 
Aug.  20, 1815,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Alt  ;  a  term  apphed  to  that  part  of  me 
great  scale  of  sounds  which  lies  between 
F  above  the  treble-cliff  note,  and  6  in 


Altai  or  Altaic  Movntaizts  ;  a  vast 
chain  of  mountains  in  Asi^  extending 
from  Ion.  68°  to  170^  E.,  terminating  at 
East  Cape,  and  forming,  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia. 
Their  length  is  about  5000  miles.  They 
aasume  dUferent  names,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Uralian  chain. 
A  large  part  of  the  A«  chain  is  sometimes 
called  the  KaXkuwm  nwunkdnB.  because 
17* 


situated  in  the  government  of  that  name. 
The  hiffhest  summils  are  computed  at 
10,730  feet  above  the  sea. 

Altar  ;  an  elevated  place  intended  for 
sacrifice.  At  first,  altars  were  made  of 
eartli  or  ashes,  but  afterwards,  when  men 
began  to  build  temples,  they  were  made 
of  stone  or  metal,  and  much  adorned. 
They  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, before  the  statue  or  the  god,  but 
lower.  Very  different  fix>m  these  are  the 
altars  in  Christian  churches.  In  these, 
the  altar  is  not  a  frface  of  sacrifice,  but 
was,  at  first,  a  table  at  which  the  k>ve- 
foast  (agcqfe)  was  held.  When  this 
vras  chimgea  into  a  church  ceremony, 
the  altar  yet  remained  a  table,  placed  in 
the  choir  of  the  church,  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  for 
vnious  other  purposes.  Altars  of  mason- 
work  were,  probably,  first  used  among 
Christians  in  the  reigh  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  regulation  of  placing  them 
always  towards  the  east  originated  with 
Sextus  II.  Since  the  time  of  Gregoiy  VI, 
Roman  Catholic  churches  frequently  con- 
tain several  altars.  The  high  altar,  the 
most  important,  is  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  somewhat  elevated  ;  the  other 
smaller  ones  are  near  the  pillars,  or  the 
side  walls,  or  in  the  chapeL  In  the 
larger  Protestant  churches,  also,  there  is 
usually  a  great  and  small  altar. 

Altenbu&o;  a  Saxon  duchy,  which 
is  divided  into  2  parts  by  the  princi- 
palitv  of  Gera.  At  present,  it  belongs 
to  the  houses  of  Gotha  and  Saalfeld. 
The  division  belonging  to  the  former 
house  contains  about  S^  square  miles, 
ifrith  109,557  inhalntants,  famous  for  their 
attention  to  agriculture  and  to  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. The  division  of  Saalfeld  contains 
about  212  square  miles,  with  30,500  in- 
habitants (according  to  some,  about  170 
square  miles  and  21,400  inhahitants);  has 
4  cities,  1  market-town,  anil  100  villi^. 
Each  line  possesses  full  sovereignty.  The 
city  of  A.,  well  built  on  the  Pleisse,  con- 
tains 1379  houses,  10,100  inhaWtantB,  and, 
till  1308,  was  a  fi^e  city  of  the  empire. 

Alter  Ego  (Latin ;  the  other  I) ;  a  law 
term,  used  parti^ulariv  in  the  ofiicial  style 
of  the  kingdom  of  me  Two  Sicilies,  by 
which  the  king  gives  to  a  substitute,  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, the  full  exercise  of  royal  |K>wer. 
This  happened  in  Naples  after  the  insur- 
rection or  Monteforte,  where  the  present 
king,  when  crown-prince,  July  o,  1820. 
was  appointed  by  bis  father  vicar-general 
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of  the  kingdom.  In  France,  the  phrase 
used  to  express  this  is,  lieutenant-giniral 
durcyaume. 

Altitude  denotes  the  perpeudicular 
hejght  of  tlie  vertex  of  any  plane,^rsohd 
body,  above  the  hne  or  plane  of  its  base ; 
thus  tlie  altitude  of  a  triausle  is  measured 
by  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  any  one 
of  its  angles  upon  the  base,  or  upon  the 
base  produced;  therefore  the  same  tri- 
luigle  may  have  difierent  altitudes,  ac- 
cordingly as  we  assume  one  side  or  an- 
other ior  its  base.  Asain,  the  altitude  of 
a  cone  or  pyramid,  whether  right  or  ob- 
Uaue,  is  measured  by  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  its 
base.  Similar  remaiks  apply  to  other 
solids. — In  astronomy,  altitudes  are  meas- 
ured or  estimated  by  the  angles  subtend- 
ed between  the  object  and  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  and  this  altitude  may  be 
either  true  or  apjtarent.  The  apparent 
altitude  is  that  which  is  obtauied  imme- 
diately firom  observation  ;  and  the  true 
altitude  that  viiiich  results  from  correct- 
ing the  apparent  altitude, by maidngal- 
lowance  for  parallax,  refiraction,  &c.  The 
altitude  of  a  terrestrial  object  is  the  height 
of  its  vertex  above  some  horizontal  plane 
assumed  as  a  base.  The  altitude  of 
mountains  is  measured,  eeneraliy«  fix>m 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  mat  is,  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  terrestrial  radius,  and  the 
distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  mountain 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain  is  given  without  any 
explanation,  the  altitude  above  the  ocean 
is  always  understood.  This  altitude  can 
be  measured  trigonometrically,  by  baro- 
metrical observations,  or  by  actually 
measuring  the  level  between  the  base 
and  vertex  of  an  object ;  and,  if  very  great 
accuracy  is  not  required,  by  opticid  re- 
flection, by  the  length  of  shadows,  mova-  . 
ble  staves,  the  geometrical  square,  ^c. ; 
and,  genenlly,  by  any  method  in  which 
the  calculatiui  depends  upon  the  similar- 
ity of  plane  rectilinear  triangles. 

Alto,  or  Altq  Tenors.  ^Uo  is  the . 
term  appUed  to  that  part  of  the  great  vo- 
cal scale  which  hes  between  the  mezzo 
soprano  and  the  tenot,  and  which  is  as- 
signed to  tlie  highest  natural  aduh  male 
voice.  In  scores  it  always  signifies  the 
counter-tenor  part. 

Alton  A ;  the  largest  city  of  Denmaric, 
after  Copenhagen,  m  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein ;  53^  54^  25^'  N.  lat. ;  9°  So'  E.  Ion. ; 
two  miles  from  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe. 
The  city  contains  upwar(&  of  ^000  in- 
hahitanu ;  among  whom  are  2400  Ger- 


man and  Portuguese  Jews,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  rabbin.  The  remainder  are 
LutheransJCalvinistB,  CathoUcs  and  Ana- 
baptists. The  number  of  houses  is  about 
2230.  Thei«  are  also  520  habitable  cel- 
lars. The  city  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  an  amuhitheatre,  when  viewed  from  the 
side  of  the  Elbe.  The  commerce  of  A., 
both  inland  and  foreign,  is  considerable. 
The  Danish  government  has  conferred 
many  privileges  on  the  city.  Here  is  a 
board  of  commerce,  a  mint,  an  exchange, 
a  royal  bank,  and,  since  1739,  a  royal 
schooL  In  1713,  A.  was  almost  totiuly 
burnt  by  tlie  Swedish  general  Steenbock. 
It  has  been  since  beautifully  rebuilL 

Altranstadt  ;  a  town  in  Saxony,  fa- 
mous  for  tlie  treaty  concluded  between 
Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony,  Sept.  24, 1706, 
by  which  the  latter  resigned  the  crown 
of  Poland.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles, 
at  Pultawa,  Augustus,  Aug.  8, 1709,  de- 
clared the  peace  of  Altranstadt  void,  be- 
cause his  commissioners,  von  Inihof  and 
Pfingsten,  had  exceeded  their  powere  in 
signing  the  conditions.  The  fonner  was 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
latter  to  be  put  tor  death.  Augustus,  at  the 
invitation  of  some  Polish  nobles,  returned 
to  Poland,  took  (lossession  of  the  throne, 
and  renewed  his  alliance  witli  the  czar. 

Alum,  artificial.  Common  alum  is  a 
triple  salt,  consistmg  of  sulphuric  acid, 
alumine,  potash  and  water,  or  of  sulphate 
of  alumine  and  sulphate  of  potash,  united 
together,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
of  ciystallization.  It  crystaUizes  in  regu- 
lar octahedrons,  which  are  generally  trun- 
cated on  their  edges  and  sohd  angles. 
Alum  may  also  be  formed  by  substituting 
either  soda,  ammonia  or  magnesia  for  the 
potash,  without  at  all  altering  its  crystal- 
line fonn  or  its  taste.  It  dSasolves  in  5 
parts  of  water,  at  60°,  and  the  solution 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  indicating  the 
excess  of  acid  which  tliis  salt  contains. 
Exposed  to  heat,  it  undergoes  a  water>- 
fiision,  and  becomes  light  and  spongy,  in 
which  condition  it  possesses  slightly  cor- 
rosive properdes,  and  is  used  as  a  caustic, 
imder  the  name  of  alumen  exsiceatwn. — 
The  simplest  process  by  wliich  alum  is 
prepared  is,  perhaps,  that  adopted  at  the 
Solfatara  near  Naples,  which  is  covered 
witli  a  white  clayey  soil,  through  which 
sulphureous  vapors  are  constaudy  emit- 
ted. This  soil  is  always  hot,  and  nothinia: 
more  is  requisite  than  to  immerse  into  it 
cisterns,  and  subject  the  earthy  matter  to 
lixiviation ;  after  which,  the  saline  solu- 
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tion  k  evaporated  by  means  of  the  sub- 
temnean  heat,  also,  and  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion to  cool,  when  the  alum  is  deposited  in 
ciystals.  As  nothing  is  added  during  the 
process,  it  is  obvious  that  the  alum  must 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  soil.  From  the 
presence  of  a  small  portion  of  iron,  the 
Sol&tara  alum  is  not  so  valuable,  for 
many  purposes,  as  that  produced  else- 
where ;  anid,  accordingly,  its  use  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  Neapontan  states. — ^The 
manuftcture  of  alum  directly  from  its 
component  parts  has^  of  late  years,  fur- 
nished a  laige  proportion  of  this  substance 
found  in  commerce.  Tlie  process  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner :  Sulphur 
and  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre)  are  mixed 
together,  in  the  proportions  for  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  and  brought  into  combus- 
tion in  large  leaden  chambers,  or  rooms 
lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  The 
sulphur  is  thus  acidified,  and  converted 
into  vapor,  and,  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
being  covered  vmh  clay  of  the  purest 
kind,  previously  calcined,  the  acid  gradu- 
aDy  combines  with  it,  and  fonns  siupfaate 
of  alumine,  which,  after  a  few  days,  is 
dissolved  out  and  considerably  reduced 
by  evaporation,  when  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  (being  the  residue  of  the 
combustion  of  tne  nitre  and  sulphur)  is 
poured  in,  and  the  perfect  crystals  of 
alum  are  deposited.* — The  importance  of 
alum,  in  the  arts,  is  very  great,  and  its 
annual  consumption  is  immense.  It  is 
employed  to  increase  the  hardness  of  tal- 
low, to  remove  greasmess  finom  printers' 
cushions  and  blocks  in  calico  manufacto- 
ries, and  to  render  turbid  waters  limpid. 
In  dyeing,  it  is  used  to  cleanse  and  open 
the  pores  on  the  surface  of  the  substance 
to  be  dyed,  and,  by  the  attraction  of  the 
coloring  matter  for  the  alumine  it  con- 
tains, to  render  it  fit  for  receiving  the 
coloring  particles.  Wood  and  paper  are 
dipped  mto  a  solution  of  it  to  render  them 
less  combustible.  Paper  impregnated 
with  alum  is  useful  in  whitenmg  silver, 
and  in  silvering  brass  without  heat  It  is 
also  largely  u^  in  the  composition  of 
crayons,  in  tannery  iftid  in  medicine. 

AitUM,  native,  is  found  in  most  coun- 
tries, in  the  state  of  an  efflorescence  or 
mould  upon  the  surface  of  certain  slate 
clays  and  lavas,  and,  in  the  U.  States,  in 
mica-slate  rocks;  also^  in  delicate  hair- 
shaped  fibres,  occupying  clefis  in  a  bitu- 
minous shale,  principally  found  in  Italy. 
It  may  always  be  easily  recognised  by  its 
sweetish,  astringent  taste,  in  which  it  re- 

*  Far  olhsr  modes  of  ■anufactaring  alom^  see 


sembles  the  artificial  alum.  It  exists  osly 
in  very  limited  (quantities,  and  contmns 
too  many  impurities  to  be  of  any  practical 
use. — A  nauve  alum  has  of  late  been 
found  near  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in 
South  America,  in  which  soda  is  substi- 
tuted for  potash.f 

Alum-Sijltx  ;  a  slaty  rock,*  of  different, 
degrees  of  hardness ;  color  grayish,  blu- 
ish, or  iron-black,  and  often  poesessed  of 
a  glossy  or  i^bdning  lustre.  It  is  chiefly  . 
composed  of  silex  and  alumine,  with  va- 
riable proportions  of  sulphuret  of  iron 
(ux>n  pyrites),  lime,  bitumen  and  majme- 
sia.  It  is  found  abundandy  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  from  it  is  obtained 
the  laigest  part  of  the  alum  of  commerce. 
As  the  alum-slate  contains  only  the  re- 
mote principles  of  this  salt,  the  process  for 
obtaining  it  is  somewhat  complicated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to  acidify  the 
sulphur  of  the  pyrites,  and  combine  U 
witli  tlie  alumine.  This  is  effected  by 
roasting  the  ore  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  then  lixiviating  it ;  after  which,  pot- 
ash is  added,  and  the  crystallized  alum 
obtained  by  evaporation. 

Alum-Stone;  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish-white  color,  fine-grained,  and 
approaching  to  earthy  in  its  composition, 
and  filled  with  numerous  small  cavities. 
It  may  be  scratched  with  the  knife,  and 
easily  reduced  to  fiagments.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  emits  a  sulphureous 
gas.  It  is  composed  of  alumine,  43.92 ; 
silex,  24.00;  sulphuric  acid,  25.00;  pot- 
ash, 3.08;  water,  4.00.  It  is  found  at 
Tolfa,  in  Italy,  in  secondary  rocks,  and 
from  it  is  obtained  a  very  pure  alum,  by 
simply  subjecting  it  to  roasting  and  lixivi- 
ation.        , 

Alumuve,  or  ALumNA ;  one  of  the 
earths  entering  most  largely  into  the 
combination  or  all  rocks,  clays  and  loams. 
From  its  ft»ming  the  plastic  principle  in 
clays,  it  was  formerly  called  argUf  or  the 
argiUaceous  earth ;  but  since  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  constitutes  the  base  of 
the  salt  alum,  it  is  styled  a/ttmuie.  Like 
the  other  earths,  it  was  regarded  as  an 
elementary  substance  in  chemistry,  until 
the  researches  of  rar  H.  Davy  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  compound  of  a  pe- 
culiar meudlic  base  with  oxygen. — ^It  ex- 
ists in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  or  in  com- 
bination with  water,  in  the  Gibbdte,  a 
mineral  found  ui  Richmond,  Mass.,  and 
nearly  pure  in  the  corundum  gema  The 
porcelain  clays  and  kaolins  contain  about 
half  theur  weight  of  this  earth,  to  which 
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they  owe  their  most  valuaMe  properties. 
Alumine  may  be  obtained  pure  l^  add- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  to  a  solution  of 
alum  in  90  parts  of  water,  a  small  Quan- 
tity of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sooa,  to 
precipitate  any  iron  that  may  be  present, 
and  afterwards  a  little  water  of  ammonia 
{aqua  ammowuB)  to  the  supernatant  liquid, 
separated  finom  its  precipitate,  which, 
uniting  with  the  sulphuric  add  of  the 
alum,  liberates  the  alumine.  On  being 
washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  of  a 
white  oolor,  and  wkhout  taste  or  smelly 
It  is  soluble  in  liquid  soda  and  potash^ 
fit>m  which  it  may  be  separated,  unahered, 
by  the  acida  It  is  infusible,  except  in 
the  heat  of  the  compound  blow-pipe. 
Alumine  is  the  basis  of  porcelain  pottery, 
bricks  and  crucibles.  It  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oil  and  coloring  matter,  which 
causes  it  to  be  employed,  in  the  state  of 
days,  as  a  deendng  powder,  and,  in  a 
state  of  purity,  in  the  preparation  of 
lakes,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. — It 
combines  with  the  acids  and  forms  numer* 
ous  mHs  ;  the  moet  important  of  which 
are  the  sulphate  of  alumine  and  potash 
(see  Jilvm)j  and  the  acetate  of  alumine. 
This  sah  is  foimed  by  digesting  strong 
acetic  acid  (Tinegar)  upon  tne  newly-pre- 
cipitated earth  ;  but,  ror  the  use  of  the 
manuftcturer,  by  decompoainff  alum  with 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead|,  or,  more 
economically,  with  acetate  of  lune,  a  sal- 
Ion  of  which,  of  the  specific  ffravir^  1.050, 
is  employed  for  eveiy  fH  lb.  of  alum. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  formed  ftlls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  acetate  of  alumine  re- 
mains in  solution  with  an  excess  of  alum, 
which  is  necessaiy  to  prevent  its  decom- 
position. It  is  of  extensive  use  in  calico- 
printing  and  dyeing,  as  a  mordant,  and  is 
employed  in  the  pfice  of  alum,  to  which 
it  is  generally  preferred. 

Alva,  Ferd.  Alvarez,  of  Toledo,  duke 
of^  minister  of  state,  and  ^neral  of  the 
imperial  armies,  was  bora  m  1506,  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  fiimilies  of  Spain. 
He  was  educated  under  the  eyes  of  his 
grandfather,  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  in- 
structed him  in  military  and  political  sci- 
ence. He  earned  arms,  when  veiy  young, 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  commanded  und^ 
Charles  V,  in  Hungary;  also  at  the  siege 
of  Tunis,  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Alters.  He  defended  Perpignan  against 
the  dauf^in,  and  distinguished  himself 
m  Navane  and  Catalonia.  His  cautious 
character,  and  his  inclination  for  politics, 
at  first,  led  men  to  believe  that  lie  had 
but  little  military  talent ;  and  Charies  V 
himself;  whom  he  advised,  in  Hungary, 


to  build  a  bridge  of  ^Id  fer  the  Tuiici, 
rather  than  risk  a  decttive  battle,  deemed 
him  unqualified  for  high  commands,  and 
intrusted  him  with  important  offices  ratfi- 
er  finom  peraonal  fkvor  than  respect  fbr 
his  abiUty.  His  ptide  was  ofi^ided  at 
the  low  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  his  genius  roused  to  the  performance 
of  exploits  deserving  of  a  pemtanent  re- 
membrance. His  amegenenlfidiip  gained, 
in  1547,  the  battle  of^MCihlberg,  against 
John  Frederic,  electcnr  of  Saxony.  The 
elector  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke, 
who  presided  in  the  council  of  war,  ad- 
judged him  to  death,  and  strongly  urged 
the  emperor  to  execute  the  sentence.  In 
1555^  he  was  comnuflsioned  to  attack  the 
French  in  Italy,  and  pope  Paul  IV,  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  or  the  emperor.  He 
gained  several  victories,  relieved  Milan, 
advanced  to  Naples,  where  the  intrigues 
'  of  the  pope  had  stirred  up  a  rebellion,  and 
confirmed  there  the  Spanish  influence. 
When  Charies  V  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son,  Philip  II,  A.  received  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army.  He 
conquered  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
fhisMUed  the  efibrts  of  the  French.  Phil- 
ip, however,  compelled  him  to  contract 
an  honorable  peace  with  the  pope,  whom 
A.  wished  to  humble.  Recalled  from 
Italy,  he  appeared,  in  1559^  at  the  French 
court,  in  order  to  many  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II,  1^  proxy,  fbr  his 
sovereign ;  she  was,  at  first,  destined  fbr 
the  crown-prince,  don  Carkie.  About 
this  time,  the  Netherlands  revolted,  and 
A.  advised  the  king  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection by  severity  and  force.  The  king 
intrusted  him  with  a  considerable  amy 
and  unlimited  power,  to  reduce  the  re- 
bellious provinces.  Scarcely  had  A. 
reached  Flanders,  when  he  establisbed 
the  council  of  blood,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  his  confidant,  Juan  de  Varvas. 
This  tribunal  condemned,  without  dis- 
crimination, all  whose  (minions  were  sus- 
pected, and  whose  riches  excited  their 
avarice.  The  present  and  absent,  the 
living  and  the  dead,  were  subjected  to  trial, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  Many- 
merchants  ana  mechanics  emigrated  to 
England ;  more  than  100,000  men  aban- 
doned then*  countiy;  others  resorted  to 
the  standard  of  the  proscribed  prince  of 
Orange.  The  cruelty  of  A.  was  increased 
by  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant,  the  duke 
of  Aremberg,  and  he  caused  the  counts 
of  Egmont  and  Hom  to  be  executed  on 
the  scaffold.  He  afterwards  defeated  the 
count  of  Nassau,  on  the  plains  of  Qmu- 
mingen.   Soon  after,  the  pnnce  of  Otange 
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advanced  with  a  powerthl  army.  The 
Touog  Frederic  of  Toledo  sent  to  his 
lather,  asloDg  permissioii  to  attack  the 
prince.  The  mike,  who  demanded  blind 
obedience  from  his  inferiors,  answered, 
that  he  pardoned  him  on  account  of  his 
inexperience,  but  bade  him  beware  of 
pressing  him  further,  for  it  would  cost 
the  life  of  any  one  who  should  venture 
on  a  similar  message.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ger- 
many. The  duke  stained  his  reputation, 
as  a  general,  by  new  cruelties ;  his  execu- 
tionen  shed  more  blood  than  his  soldiers. 
The  pope  presented  him  with  a  conse- 
crated bat  and  sword, — a  distinction  previ- 
ously confened  only  on  princes.  Holland 
and  Zealand,  however,  resisted  his  arms. 
A  fleet,  which  was  fitted  out  at  his  com- 
mand, was  annihilated ;  and  he  was  every 
where  met  with  insuperable  courage.  This, 
and  periu^  the  fear  of  losing  me  &vor 
of  the  king,  induced  him  to  request  his 
recalL  Phihp  willingly  granted  it,  as  he 
perceived  that  the  remstance  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  rendered  more  obstinate  by 
these  cnieltieSy  and  was  desirous  of  tzying 
milder  measures.  In  Dec.  1573,  A.  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty,  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Louis  de  Reque- 
sens,  and  left  the  land,  in  which  he  had 
executed  18,000  men,  as  he  himself  boast- 
ed, and  kindled  a  war,  that  burned  finr 
68  years,  cost  Spiun  800  miUions  of  dollars, 
its  finest  troops,  and  7  of  its  richest  prov- 
inces in  the  Low  Countries.  Duke  A. 
was  received  with  distinction  in  Madrid, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  former  credit 
One  of  his  sons  had  seduced  one  of  the 
queen's  ladies  of  honor,  under  a  promise 
of  marriage,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  ar- 
rested ;  his  father  assisted  him  to  escape, 
and  married  him  to  one  of  his  relations, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king.  A.  was 
banished,  in  consequence,  fix>m  the  court, 
to  his  castle  Uzeda.  Here  he  hved  3 
years,  when  the  troubles  stirred  up  by  don 
Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  who  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Portugal,  forced  Philip 
to  have  recourse  to  A.,  as  one  in  whose 
talents  and  fidelity  he  placed  great  reli- 
ance. A.  led anarmy  to  Portu^  gained 
two  battles  in  three  weeks,  drove  out  don 
^\ntQnio,  and  reduced  aU  Portugal,  in 
1561,  to  subiection  to  his  sovereign.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  treasures  of 
the  capital,  and  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  plunder  the  suburbs  and  surrounduur 
country,  with  their  usual  n^wcity  and 
cruelty.  Philip  was  displeased  at  tiiis, 
and  desirous  of  instituting  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  his  general,  who 


was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  ap 
plied  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  to  hiw 
own  purposes.  But  a  haughty  answer 
fix)m  the  duke,  and  the  fear  of  rebellion, 
caused  him  to  desist.  The  duke  died, 
January  21, 1582,  aged  74  years.  A.  had 
a  proud  mien,  a  noUe  aspect,  and  a  strong 
firame ;  he  slept  little,  laborMl  and  wrote 
much.  It  is  said  of  him,  that,  during  60 
vears  of  warfare  agamst  djfierent  enemies, 
he  never  lost  a  battle,  and  was  never  taken 
bv  suiprise.  But  pride,  severity  and  cru- 
elty tarnished  his  renown. 
AMAnsrsTS.  (See  IhmciscoM.) 
AiuDEUs  ;  the  name  of  several  counts 
of  Savoy. — ^A.  V,sumamed  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  in  1282.  He 
imined  distinguished  honor  in  defendinj^ 
Khodes  against  the  Turks.  He  died,  after 
a  reign  of  38  years,  in  1323,  at  Avignon, 
where  he  vras  soliciting  pope  John  II  to 
publish  a  crusade  in  fiivorof  Andronicus, 
emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  married 
his  daughter.  He  was  much  loved  and 
honored  1^  all  the  sovereignB  of  Europe, 
and  was  ftequendv  the  n^diator  in  their 
differences.— A.  VlII  succeeded  his  &- 
ther,  A.  VII,  m  1391,  and  acquired  the 
titlesof  the  Paejfie  and  the  Solonum  of  his 
age.  In  1416,  Savoy  was  made  a  duchy ; 
but,  after  this  elevation,  A.  retired  finom 
his  throne  and  ftmily,  into  a  religious 
house,  at  a  place  callea  RutaiUe.  In  this 
retreat,  he  devoted  himselr  to  pleasure,  so 
thatjaire  ripaHUa  became  proverbial  to 
signi^  a  itftof  mdvigtnet  and  exquisite 
graiifieaHon,  Here  he  aspired  to  the  pa- 
pacv,  and  emploved  large  sums  of  money, 
at  the  council  of  Basil,  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion. AccordincHk,  tins  council,  in  1439, 
having  deposed  Eugenius  IV,  chose  A.  in 
his  p£u^  under  the  name  of  Felix  V, 
though  he  had  never  taken  holy  orders 
Eugenius  excommunicated  him.  On  the 
death  of  his  rival,  A.  was  persuaded  to 
abdicate.  He  died  at  the  age  of  69,  in 
1451. — ^A.  IX,  sumamed  the  Hamu  on 
account  of  his  virtue  and  piety,  fieing 
once  askted  by  a  courtier  whether  he  kept 
hounds,  he  pointed  to  a  great  number  of 
poor  people  seated  at  tu>les,  eating  and 
drinkmg,  and  replied,  ''These  are  my 
hounds,  vrith  whom  I  go  in  chase  of 
heaven."  He  died  in  1742,  aged  37 
years. 

AiiAnis ;  a  name  very  celebrated  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry. — 1.  A.  of  Gaul, 
called,  fix)m  the  bearings  on  his  shield, 
tfa«  knigki  of  iht  lion,  but  in  the  wilder- 
ness, jBetteiie6ro« ;  a  son  of  king  Perion  of 
France,  and  Eilesena,  daughter  of  king 
Qavinter  of  Bretagne.-«-2.  A.  of  Greece,  a 
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gmt-gnuidsoii  of  the  CUlic  A^  and  son 
of  Lifluarte,  and  Qnoletia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  of  Trehisoiid.-— ^  A.' of  the  Star, 
a  gieot-inrandaoii  of  the  Grecian  A^  son 
of  AgMuaua,  king  of  Colchis,  who  was 
descended  fiom  Alastrazerea,  a  natural 
child  of  the  Grecian  A^  by  the  queen 
Zahara  of  Caucasus.    The  mother  of  this 
dd  A.  was  Diana,  a  natural  child  of  Sido- 
nia,  queen  of  Gumdaga,  bv  Florisel,  the 
knight  of  the  beautlRil  shepherdess,  a  law- 
ful son  of  the  Gredan  A^— 1  A.  of  Tre- 
bisond,  descended  fimn  Roffer  of  Greece, 
the  Much-belovedy  a  son  of  FkHrisel  and 
Hellen,  princess  of  ApoDonia.    This  A. 
was  a  ^ieat-grand«m  of  Florisel,  and  son 
of  Polutana  and  Uscaron,  prince  of  Ca^ 
thay.    The  history  of  this  hero,  who  was 
neuly  the  same  to  Spain  as  Charlemagne 
with  his  Id  peere  to  France,  and  kmc 
Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round 
table  to  England,  is  contmued  through  9 
generations;  but  the  question  concerning 
Its  origin,  and  mixture  of  truth  with  ftble, 
is  inyolFcd  in  so  much  darkness^  that  it  is 
even  doubtful  whedier  it  originated  with 
the  Spanish,  the  Portugueae  or  the  French. 
In  the  Spanish  orisinal,  this  romance  is 
contained  in  13  bo<n,  of  which  Cemm« 
tea,  in  the  well^^known  examination  of  the 
library  of  Don  Quixote,  caused  the  4  first 
to  be  preserved)  because  they  were  not 
only  the  fint,  but  also  the  best  and  only 
books  of  this  kind  which  Spain  had  pro- 
duced; but  the  others  were  committed 
to  the  fiamea.    Those  4  oraitain  only  the 
histoiy  ai  Ade  QauL    Some  say,  that 
Vasco  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese,  who  lived 
at  the  b«;iniiing  of  the  14th  century,  was 
their  author ;  some,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  an  unknown  Portuguese  lady;  and 
others  ascribe  them  to  me  inftnte  don 
Pedro,  son  of  John  I  of  Portugal    On 
the  oontraty,  the  count  Tresnn  has  en<- 
deavored  to  render  it  probable,  that  the 
honor  of  their  authonhip  belongs  to  a 
French  troubadour  of  the  school  of  Rusti- 
cien  de  Puice,  the  author  of  neariy  all  the 
romances  of  the  round  table  till  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1923).    We 
shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  this,  if  it  is 
establidied  by  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts.    Garcias  Or- 
donnez  de  Montolbo,  the  corrector  of  the 
old  edition,  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  5th  book,  which  contains  the 
history  of  Esplandian,  the  eldest  son  of 
A.  The6thbook,byPelag.dellibera,con- 
tains  the  adventures  of  theknigfat  Floriaan- 
do ;  the  7th,  those  of  an  unknown  knin^t ; 
and  the  8th,  by  J.  Diaz,  contains  the  deeds 
ofLisuarte ;  the  9th  and  10th,  those  of  Fk>- 


risel,  of  A.  of  Greece,  and  of  the  kni^t 
Anaxante ;  the  I'lth  and  12th,  the  adven- 
tures of  Rogel  and  Aeesilaus;  and  the 
13th,  those  of  Silvio  de  la  Silva.  -  The 
Spanish  original  goes  no  fiutiier.  Next 
follow  the  Frendi  translations,  which 
have  been  increased  to  94  books,  since 
the  translation  of  Nicholas  d*  Herberay, 
k>rd  of  Essars,  in  1540.  The  books  fifom 
the  14th  to  the  17th  contain  the  exploits 
of  Spharamont  and^  A.  of  the  Star ;  those 
fiom  the  17th  to  the  94th,  the  adventures 
of  the  remaining  posterity  of  A.  of  Gkuil, 
including  the  (weds  of  A.  of  TreUsond. 
The  separate  parts  of  this  woric,  which 
are  seldom  fbund  all  together,  are  of  very 
various  merit  The  aikUtiona  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  4  first  books.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  new  German  modifica- 
tions of  this  romance,  or,  mther,  this  string 
of  romances^  which  deserves  the  name. 
The  New  A.  of  Wieland,  a  licentious 
book,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
old  A.,  except  its  title  and  {nofiision  of 
adventures.  A  late  French  poet,  Creuz6 
de  Lesser,  has  undertaken  to  |pve  the  ad- 
ventures of  Arthur  and  his  kmshts  of  the 
round  table,  Chariemagne  and  his  Pala- 
dins, and  Amadis,  in  a  new  dress.  His 
version  of  the  first  of  tfiese  contains  90 
cantos.  A  second  edition  of  it  appeared  in 
1819.  His  Amadis,  containing,  likewise, 
90  cantos,  appeared  in  1813. 

Axaiaam;  a  name  api^ied  to  the  com- 
binations of  mercury  with  the  other  metals. 
(See  JMercury.) 

Amalia,  Anna,  duchess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  bom  OctoberdI,  1739,  daughter 
of  Charies,  duke  of  Brunswick-W^n- 
bftttel,  died  1806.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century,  this  raincess  was  the 
centre  of  a  court,  which,  m  more  than  one 
respect,  resembled  that  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  was  adorned  by  the  iires- 
ence  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  She  gave  to 
learned  men  the  support  which  they 
looked  for  in  vain  fiwn  the  great  princes 
of  Germany,  while  she  afSmled  diem  a 
point  of  union  and  an  agreeable  residence. 
She  assembled  round  her  Wieland,  G6the, 
Schiller,  and  many  of  the  finest  mmds  of 
Germany;  and  governed  with  wisdom 
after  the  death  ofber  husband. 

Amalth  AA ;  the  name  of  a  goat  in  Crete, 
which  suckled  Jupiter  when  his  mother 
concealed  him  there  through  fear  of 
Saturn.  From  this  coat  came  the  h<Mii 
of  plenty,  vdiich  JuiMler  gave  to  the 
daughters  of  Melissus,  who  asnsted  Rheia, 
with  the  power  of  obtaining  fi!om  it  every 
thing  neceasaiy  Ibr  their  subflutence 
called  esrmi    ^niffcaiiii  (the 
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eoriMi  eofim^  fhb  bom  of  pienty).  Ac* 
eoidiiig  to  8QI1W,  A.  was  the  name  of  the 
n3riii|>h  who  watched  this  goat  The  Cu- 
maan  ayhil  also  bora  this  name. 

Akajujith;  a  kind  of  flower  which 
praaervea  its  Uoom  after  it  is  plucked 
and  dried.  On  this  account,  poets  make 
h  an  emMem  of  immortalitjr. 

Amathus  ;  fonnerly  a  cUv  in  Cyprus^ 
renowned  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who 
is  called,  fiom  this  place,  Amalkuna. 

Amati;  a  fiimify  of  Cremona,  who 
raamifectured  nolmsyin  the  16th  aiul  17th 
centUEies,  which,  on  account  of  their  full 
tones,  are  TeC  held  to  be  the  best  in  use, 
and  have  become  wery  dear.  They  are 
called  AiaH  viMuy  and  also  Cnmmuu* 

Amaxok,  AxjLXONS,  Maeahon,  or  Objbl* 
laha;  a  rirer  of  South  America,  the 
laif^  in  the  workL  It  is  formed  by  a 
great  number  of  sources  which  rise  in  the 
Andes ;  but  the  two  head  brandies  are  the 
Tungniagua  and  Ucayale,  bodi  riang  in 
Peniythe  former  finom  lake  Lauricocha, 
in  lat.l<P  29^8.,  the  latter  formed  by  the 
Apurimac  and  Beni,  the  head  waters  of 
ii4uch  are  between  htia^  and  18°  S.  The 
general  course  of  the  river  is  N.  of  £., 
and,  including  its  windings,  is  upwards  of 
4000  milea  in  length.  It  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  under  the  equator;  the  width  of 
the  mouth  is  stated  by  some  writers  at 
15Q,  by  othen  at  180  miles.  Boat  navi- 
gation commences  at  Jaen  de  Bracomo- 
ros,  in  Quito ;  and  it  is  said  that  vesseb 
of  400  or  500  tons  may  sail  from  the 
mouth  throughout  ahnost  the  whole  ex- 
tent The  depth  is  stated  at  fiom  80  to 
40  ftthoms,  1500  miles  fit>m  the  ocean, 
and  die  tide  is  perceptible  600  miles. 
Its  descent,  in  a  straight  course  of  1860 
mifes,  was  found  by  Condamine  to  be 
1090  feet  (about 6i  inches  in  a  mile);  but 
the  place  where  the  tide  is  first  percdved 
is  only  90  feet  above  the  sea.  Itscunent 
is  veiy  rapid  and  violent — ^It  drains  an 
eziettt  of  country  about  1600  or  1700 
miles  firom  N.  to  S.,  receiving  the  waters 
of  about  900  rivers,  some  of  them  as  large 
as  the  Danube.  From  the  N.  it  re- 
ceives the  Santiago,  Morona,  Pastaza, 
Tigre,  Napo»  Negro,  Putumayo,  Yupura, 
Yaguapiri,  Curupatuba,  Yari,  &c. ;  fiom 
the  &,  the  Guallaffa,  Ucayale,  Guchivara, 
Yahuaii,  Cayari,  Madeira,  Topayos,  Xin- 
gn,  Guanapu,  Muju,  &c. — ^The  banks  are 
dolhed  with  immense  and  impenetrable 
woods,  which  ofibrd  a  haunt  to  tigers^ 
bean,  lemrds,  wild  boars,  and  a  great 
variety  or  Tenomous  serpents;  they  ako 
abound  in  birds  of  the  most  beautifbl 
pfamage,  and  apes  of  the  most  fimtastic 


The  waters  swarm  with  al- 
lil^ttors,  turtles,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fish.  The  vegetable  productions,  that 
grow  wild,  are  cacao,  cinnamon,  vanilla, 
pinee,  &c.  The  country  is  adapted  to 
cofl^  su^-canes,  rice,  maize,  plantains, 
lemons,  hmes,  and  oranges.  Ilere  are 
also  precious  woods,  as  cedar,  red-wood, 
holly-wood,  pine,  &^c.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and 
waters  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  countir. 
The  shores  and  islands  were  former^ 
peopled  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  have  either  become  extinct  or  have 
retired  to  the  mountains.  The  first  Eu- 
ropean that  visited  this  river  was  Francis 
d'  Orellana,  who,  having  met  vrith  some 
aimed  women  on  its  bamoB,  irtun  this  cir- 
cumstance gave  it  the  name  of  the  rtoer 
ilftheJhuaona. 

Akazohs.  An  old  tradition,  which  ap- 
pean  to  be  founded,  in  some  measure,  on 
historical  truth,  gives  an  account  of  a 
oommunitjr  of  women,  who  permitted  no 
men  to  reode  among  them,  fought  under 
the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.  They  luui  com- 
merce vrith  the  men  of  the  neighboring 
nations  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
their  community.  The  male  chiklren 
they  sent  back  to  their  fitthers,  but  they 
brought  up  the  fomales  to  war,  and  burned 
off  the  right  breast,  that  this  pmrt  of  the 
body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  FVom  this  circumstance, 
they  were  called  Amaaons ;  i.  e.,  wanting 
a  breast  The  ancients  enumerate  3  na- 
tions of  A.^1.  The  Afiican,  who  made 
great  conquests  under  their  queen,  My- 
rena,  but  were  afterwords  extirpated  by 
Hercules^— 9l  The  Asiatic,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all,  who  dweh  in  Pontus,  on  the 
river  Thermodon.  These  once  made  war 
on  all  Asia,  and  built  £phesu&  Their 
queen,  Hippolyta,  was  vanquished  by  Her- 
cules, lliey  attacked  AtUca  in  the  time 
of  Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Troy  under  their  queen,  Penthesilea, 
dau^ter  of  Mara  and  Otrere.  About  390 
yean  before  Christ,  their  queen,  Thaks- 
tris,  made  a  visit  to  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  soon  after  which  they  disappear 
fipom  history.— 3.  The  Scythian  A.,  a 
branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attacked  the 
neighboring  Scythians,  but  afterwards 
contracted  marriages  vrith  them,  and  went 
fiortfaer  into  Sarmatia,  vrhere  they  hunted 
and  made  war  in  company  vrith  their  hus- 
bands^—The  old  geographere  gave  the 
name  of  Jhuamma  to  a  larve  tract  of 
country  in  the  interior  of  Soum  America, 
because  the  first  discoverera  of  the  country 
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said  that  they  found  there  ft  nation  of 
Amazons.  liater  writers  haye  corrected 
this  error,  and  Amazonia  has  disappeared. 
It  is  laid  down  on  the  old  maps  as  a  part 
of  what  is  at  present  Brazil  and  Peru. 
The  river  Amazon  (q.  v.),  or  Manuion, 
which  inundates  and  ferdhzes  this  coun- 
try as  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  is  the  larfeet 
river  in  the  world.  (See  South  ,^menca,) 
Prellana9*Uie  first  discoverer  of  the  coun- 
try, relates,  that,  as  he  sailed  up  the  river, 
he  Ibund  on  its  banks  a  nation  of  armea 
women,  who  made  w^  on  the  neighbor- 
ing people;  and  this  circumstance  gave 
the  name  to  the  river  and  country. 

Ambassador  (French,  ambcusadeur) ; 
the  highest  degree  of  foreign  ministers. 
They  represent  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign, or  the  people,  if  they  are  sent  by  a 
republic.  They  enjoy  peat  privileges. 
Ambassadors,  in  this  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  are  sent  at  present  only  by  a  few 
of  the  most  important  governments  of 
Europe,  e.  g.  ^ain,  England,  France, 
Austria,  Russia:  Prussia  never  sends 
them.  The  old  republic  of  Venice  was 
accustomed  to  send  ambassadors,  and 
was  always  considered  equal  in  rank  to 
a  kingw — ^For  further  infcnrmation,  see 
^nfiwfcr,  joTtAftii, 

Amber.  This  well  known  mineral 
substance  usually  presents  some  shade 
of  yellow  in  its  color,  fit)m  which  it 
sometimes  passes  to  reddish-brown.  It  is 
brittle;  yields  eamly  to  the  knife ;  is  trans- 
lucent, and  possetsed  of  a  resinous  lus- 
tre. Specific  gravity,  1.081.  It  bums  with 
a  yellow  flame,  emitting  a  pungent,  aro- 
matic smoke,  and  leaving  a  light,  carbon- 
aceous residue,  which  is  ertipkiyed  as  the 
basis  of  the  finest  black  varnishes,  fiy 
friction  it  becomes  strongly  electric ;  fix>m 
which  property  originated  the  name  and 
science  of  electricity, ''^iexr^oy  being  the 
Greek  word  for  amlier ;  and  with  this  sub- 
stance Thales,  one  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, performed  the  first  electrical 
experiment — ^It  is  found  in  masses,  from 
the  size  of  coarse  sand  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  and  occurs  in  beds  of  bituminous 
wood  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas ;  also  in  Poland, 
France,  Italy  and  Denmark.  More 
recently,  it  has  been  found  in  the  U. 
States,  at  cape  Sable,  in  Maryland.  From 
its  occurring  very  frequently  attached  to 
pieces  of  bitumenized  wood,  and  contain- 
ing insects,  it  is  inferred,  with  great  prob- 
ability, that  amber  originated  m>m  vege- 
table juices,  and  has  undergone  its  pres- 
ent modification,  posably,  fii^m  sulphuric 
acid,  deriyed  fit>m  the  iron  pyrites  which 


always  i^unds  in  the  deposHs  where  it 
occurs. — It  is  susceptible  of  a  good  poliab, 
and  has,  at  different  times,  beoi  much 
esteemed  as  a  personal  ornament ;  but  its 
want  of  hardness  and  lustre,  together 
vrith  the  ease  with  which  imitations  are 
made  of  it,  have  brought  it  into  compara- 
tive disuse. — By  distiflation,  it  afiTords  an 
oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  tlie  former  of 
which  is  denominated  ml  of  amber^  and 
the  latter  «ucctRicacte£,fix>m«iicfuttffii,  the 
Latin  name  for  amber.  The  saecinic 
acid,  when  purified,  exists  in  white,  tnuis- 
parent,  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  soluble 
m  water  and  alcohol;  has  strong  acid 
properties ;  it  forms  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies and  several  of  the  earths.  The  suc- 
cinate of  potash  is  usefid  in  analysis  for 
the  separation  of  oxyde  of  iron.  The  oil 
of  amner  is  used  in  medicine. 

Ambero;  formeriy  the  capital  city  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Vils^  in  the 
Bavarian  dominions,  in  the  midst  of  nu- 
merous iron-works.  Lon.  IP  5(y  £. ;  lat. 
49^  S5^  N.  It  contains  7680  inhabitants 
and  712  houses.  The  manufactory  of 
arms  yields  yearly  fit)in  10,000  to  20,000 
muskets  of  the  best  quaU^.  The  old 
fortificaticms  serve  for  a  public  walk.  At 
A.  the  archduke  Charles,  Aug.  24,  1796, 
defeated  the  French  general  Jourdan,  and 
compelled  him.  Sept  3,  by  the  battle  of 
Wiirtzburg,  to  rotreat  to  tlie  Rhine. 

Amberger,  Christoph. ;  a  German  paint- 
er of  the  16th  century,  bom  in  Nurem- 
berg. He  resided  in  Augsburg,  where  be 
painted,  in  1530,  a  portrait  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  who  rewarded  him  nchly, 
and  honored  him  hishly.  This  painting 
is  now  at  Berlin.  The  Hi$Unrv  ofJosephy 
in  12  pictures,  is  said  by  Sandrart  to  be 
his  best  work.  He  painted  in  the  power- 
ful style  of  the  elder  Holbein,  who  was 
living  in  his  time ;  he  copied,  also,  many 
portraits  of  this  master,  and  cut  in  wood. 
A  died  between  1550  and  1560. 

Amberobis  is  found  floating  in  the 
sea  near  the  coasts  of  various  tropical 
countries,  and  has  also  been  taken  fix>in 
the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  ori^ate,  owing 
to  disease.  It  is  met  with  m  masses  of 
various  sizes,  sometimes  weighing  nearly 
200  pounds.  Its  color  is  a  yellowish  or 
blackish  white  ;  it  is  generally  brittle, 
and  may  be  compressed  with  the  teeth  or 
nails.  It  melts  at  140°,  and  is  entirely 
dissipated  on  red-hot  coals.  It  is  soluble 
in  »ther,  volatile  oils  and  alcohol,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  peculiar  animal 
substance  called  oi^poare.  Its  odor  is 
veiy  agreeable,  and  hence  arises  its  only 
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me.  IiidMilal0of«Ba]o<^1|c0olucioii| 
it  Is  added  to  kveiKler-water,  tooth-pow- 
der, bair-powder,  wash-b«ll8»  dtc,  to 
wludi  it  communicates  its  fta^nmce.  Its 
retail  price  in  London  is  a  gmnea  per  oz. 
Ambotra  ;  one  of  the  la^^  and  most 
valtuMe  of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  in 
and  doves.    It  lies  in  £.  Ion. 


198P  l5^,and  a  lat.  9°  49",  and  is  between 
50  and  €0  miles  lonf  .  Its  general  aqpect 
is  beautifiil,  and  its  climate  (generally  mlu- 
farioii&  It  has  been  occasionally  visited 
by  eaitfaqnakes.    It  affords  a  great  vaii- 

Xof  beautiful  wood  for  inlaying  and 
r  oiDamentsl  work.  Rumphius  reck* 
ons  the  species  at  400.  The  clove-tree 
is  the  Staple  production  of  A.  The 
idand  affords  annually  about  650,000 
pounds  of  its  fruit  The  Dutch,  during 
the  kmg  period  of  their  possession  of  A., 
made  eveiy  efibrt  to  monopolize  this 
▼afaiable  q>ice«  The  number  of  trees 
was  ro^dariy  registered  by  the  ^vemor, 
all  the  plantations  of  them  visited,  and 
paitioular  districts  devoted  to  their  culti* 
valioik  They  bought  from  the  neisfa- 
bonng  islandis  all  ttie  cloves  that  other 
nations  were  likelv  to  import,  and,  in 
some  cases,  compelled  the  chiefs  to  de> 
stray  the  rest,  ana  even  the  trees  that  bore 
than.  Hiey  are  said  to  have  prohibited 
the  culture  of  many  edible  roots  on  the 
island,  to  withhold  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence  from  settlers  and  conquerors.  Su- 
gar and  eoS&e  are  plentiful  in  A.  Sago 
is  the  principal  article  of  food.  The  few 
fhiilB  cultivated  are  delicious.  The  na- 
tives, like  other  Malays,  are  rude  and 
savage,  and,  when  intoxicated  with  opi- 
um, cwable  of  any  crime.  There  are 
many  Chinese  and  European  settlers  on 
the  island,  and  mixed  races,  from  inter- 
marriages, neariy  aa  ftir  as  Europeons. 
The  Chinese  are  industrious,  and  live 
much  together.  Some  of  the  aborigines 
in  the  woods  are  said  to  be  as  barbarous 
as  ever,  and  to  ofier  human  sacrifices. 
When  the  English  took  A.,  in  1796,  it 
contained  about  45,258  inbabiUmts,  of 
whom  no  less  than  17,813  were  Protes- 
lanta;  the  rest  were  Mohammedans  and 
Chinese.  The  houses  of  the  drives  are 
made  of  bamboo-canes  and  sago-trees. 
They  sleep  upon  mata  Their  weapons 
are  bows,  darts,  cimeters  and  taints. 
They  are  said  to  be  indolent,  effeminate 
and  puflillanimotts,  and  their  women  to 
be  licentious^— In  1605,  A.  was  conouered 
by  the  Dutch,  and  taken  from  the  Portu- 
guese, its  former  masters    They  did  not, 
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however,  get  posscasion  of  tha'  whole 
island,  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  years. 
During  this  neriod,  the  Engliah  had 
erected  some  ractories  in  A^  and  the  dis- 
pute between  the  settlers  of  the  two 
nations  led  to  the  event  called  the  moi* 
men  if  Ambcma.  The  Dutch  accused 
the  English  inhabitants  of  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions. They  were  immediately  seized, 
loaded  with  irons,  thrown  into  prison, 
put  to  the  torture  to  extort  a  confession, 
and  those  who  survived  this  treatment 
were  executed.  The  number  of  perrons 
who  perished  were  22;  10  Englishmen, 
11  Jwanese,  and  1  Portuguese.  The 
Engiisn  fiu;tory  was  in  consequence  with- 
drawn from  the  island,  and  the  efiects 
of  the  Bn^sh  merchants  seized  to  die 
amount  of  £400,000.  The  English  facto- 
ries in  the  adjacent  islands  were  also 
seized.  James  I  and  Charies  I  obtained 
no  satis&ction  for  this  outrage,  but  Crom- 
well compelled  the  United  Provinces  to 
pay  £900,000  as  a  staiall  compensation. 
A.  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  English, 
in  1796  and  1810,  but,  after  each  capture, 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  isAt  present  The  capital  city  of 
the  island  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

Ambkas,  or  Amras  ;  a  caMle  in  Tm^ 
near  Inspruck,  formeriy  distinguidied  for 
its  museum,  containing  armor,  paintings, 
&>c.,  and  a  libiaiy,  which  is  now  at  Ins- 
pruck. The  museum  is  at  present  in 
Vienna,  and  has  been  described  by  Alois 
Primisser  (Vienna,  1819).  69  MSS.  be- 
long to  this  museum,  one  of  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Hddenltudu 

Ambrosia,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  a  sweet  and  bal- 
samic juice  flowing  from  the  soil  of  the 
hspify  island  of  Oceanus.  It  was  the 
nutriment  of  the  gods,  and  preserved  their 
immortahty.  Generally  it  was  taken  as 
food,  sometimes  as  drink,  but  must  not 
be  confounded  with  nectar,  (q.  v.)  It  was 
used  also  as  an  ointment  Men  who 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  A.  received 
an  increase  of  beauty,  strength,  swiftness, 
and  became,  in  some  measure,  assimilated 
to  the  gods. 

Ambrose,  Saint;  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  church;  bom  340,  probably  at 
Treves,  where  his  father  resided  as  gov- 
ernor of  GauL  Happy  omens  attended 
him,  even  in  the  cradle.  A  swarm  of 
bees  covered  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  while 
slumberinff  in  the  court  of  his  fother's 
casde,  an^  when  the  nurse  hastened  to 
him,  she  was  astonished  to  perceive  the 
bees  going  in  and  out  of  his  mouth,  with- 
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out  doing  him  any  injury.  His  father, 
recollecting,  peihapB,  a  aLmilar  wonder 
mentioned  of  Plato,  hoped,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  was  destined  fbr 
matnesB.  His  education  was  suitable  to 
fis  rank;  the  best  teachers  at  Rome, 
wher^the  fiLmilv  had  gone  after  the  death 
of  his  ftther,  formed  his  mind  and  liis 
heart  After  finishing  their  studies^  A. 
and  his  brother,  Satyrus,  went  to  Bfitan, 
where  they  conmienced  the  study  of  the 
law.  Here  A.  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  Valentininn  appointed  lum 
ffovemor  of  the  provinces  between  the 
Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany,  the 
Aoige  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  His  kind- 
ness and  wisdom  gained  him  the  esteem 
and  love  of  the  people ;  but  their  proe- 
peiity  was  inteirupted  by  the  disturb- 
ances growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of 
Anus,  and  he  was  called  to  the  bishop- 
m  of  Milan,  by  the  unanimous  voices  of 
Arians  and  Catholics.  A.  long  reftised 
to  accept  this  dignity,  but  in  vain.  He 
fled  by  niffht,  and  thought  himself  on  the 
way  to  Pavia,  but  unexpectedly  found 
himself  again  before  the  gates  of  Milan. 
At  length  he  yielded,  received  baptism, 
for  he  had  hitherto  been  only  a  catechu- 
men, and,  eight  days  after,  was  conse- 
crated a  priest.  The  7th  of  December  is 
still  celebrated  by  the  church  on  this  ac- 
count A.  obtained  great  honor  by  his 
conduct  as  biriiop.  He  died  in  397, 
Amiable,  affiible,  mild  and  modest,  he 
used  his  authority  only  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  those  around  him,  and  the 
{pood  of  the  Catholic  church.  His  writ- 
ings (the  best  edition  is  by  the  Benedic- 
tines, 2  vols.,  folio,  1686—90)  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  character.  The  Ambroeian 
Chanf,  or  Te  Deum  LaudanmSy  has  been 
ascribed  to  him.  lAter  critics,  however, 
have  shown  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered its  author.  A .  improved  the  sing- 
ing in  the  western  churches.  A  Latin  com- 
mentary on  fhe  13  epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  called  Ambroncuter,  or  Pseudo-Am^ 
hrosius,  has  been  folsely  ascribed  to  him. 
Ambrosian  Library.  This  collection 
of  books  at  Milan,  fomous,  in  modem 
times,  on  account  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Angelo  Maio,  was  ouened  to  die  pub- 
lic, in  1009,  by  cardinal  Frederic  Borro- 
meo,  a  relation  of  St  Charies  Boiro- 
meo.  The  cardinal,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
a  lover  of  knowledge,  caused  the  books 
to  be  purchased  by  learned  men  whom 
he  sent  through  Europe,  and  even 
through  Asia.  At  the  opening  of  the  li- 
brary, it  contained  about  35,w)0  printed 
books,  and  15,000  m^iuscripts  in  all  lan- 


guages. It  now  contains  60,000  printad 
books  (according  to  Millin,  140i)00).  It 
was  called  the  Ambnmam  lAbrary^  m 
honor  of  St  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint 
of  Milan.  Angelo  Maio,  in  his  pre&ce  to 
the  fi-agments  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  ob- 
tained fit>m  the  treasures  of  this  library 
has  shown  how  the  collection  has  been 
improved,  particulariy  by  the  addition  of 
the  Pinellian  manuscripts.  Its  learned 
founder  wished  to  connect  with  it  a  col- 
lege of  learned  men,  who  should  take 
charge  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  ubrary,  and  make  known  its  treas- 
nres,  particulariy  to  foreigners,  who 
wished  for  information.  The  want  of 
fimds  reduced  this  college  from  16  mem- 
bers to  2,  who  yet  bear  the  tStie  Doetores 
BQdi.  Ambros^  with  a  gold  medal,  having 
Singvli  singula  inscribed  on  it  Besides 
the  palimpsests  discovered  by  Maio,  this 
library  contains  a  Virgi),  in  which  is  the 
account  of  Petrarch's  first  meeting  with 
Laura,  written  by  his  own  hand.  At  a 
little  distance  fiiom  the  library  is  a  gallery 
of  works  of  art,  containing,  besides  casts 
in  plaster,  several  pictures  of  eminent 
masters,  jiarticulariy  the  cartoon  of  Ra- 
phael's School  of  Athens,  and  the  studies 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  well  as  the  eariy 
copies  of  this  great  painter'ft  Lasl  Supper 
(LaCenay  Orthe  12  volumes,  contaimng 
manuscripts  in  the  hand  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  which  \ifere  formerlv  preserved  as 
a  treasure  in  the  A.  L.,  only  1  vol.,  more 
interesting  than  the  othere  on  account  of 
the  drawings  in  it,  is  to  be  found  there  at 
present ;  all  the  others  having  been  car- 
ried to  Paris. 

Amen,  a  Hebrew  word,  originally  sig- 
nifying verU^f  truly f  has  been  transferr^ 
fit>m  me  rehgious  language  of  the  Jews 
to  that  of  the  Christians.  He  who  pro- 
nounced the  blessing,  at  the  close  of  the 
service  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  was 
answered  by  the  Jewish  audience  with 
the  word  amen.  Also,  in  the  religious 
asBemblies  of  the  first  Christians,  the 
prayer  made  by  the  eldest  of  the  wor- 
shippers, or  by  a  teacher.  Was  concluded 
by  tne  people  with  an  amen.  Public 
prayere  are  still  often  concluded  with  this 
word.  By  the  amen  of  a  composer  of 
music,  #e  understand  this  woid  set  to 
music  to  enable  the  choir  to  renwnd  to 
the  prayer  or  blessing  chanted  by  the  priest 
before  the  altar.  Some  amens  are  famous. 

AmNDE  HONORABLS  WBS  sn  infomous 
kind  of  punishment  formertv  inflicted,  in 
France,  upon  traitors,  parricides  and  sac- 
rilegious persons.  The  offender  being 
delivered  mto  ^e  hands  of  a  hangman, 
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luBdiiit  wa»sui]qpedoff,arope  put  aboal 
his  neck,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand ;  then 
he  was  led  into  coiuty  where  he  was 
<>Uiged  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  the  king, 
the  court  and  iiis  countiy.  Sometiaies 
the  punishment  ended  heie^  but  aome- 
times  it  ynm  only  a  prelude  to  baniahment 
to  the  ffalleya,  to  impziaonment  ia  the 
Basdle,  death  or  torture. — k/imeiuEe  ftoooro- 
Ue  is  aJao  a  teim  uaed  ibr  making  recan- 
tation in  open  court,  or  in  presence  of  the 
peraon  injured. 

A]f£Ni>ifxifT,  in  law ;  the  correction  of 
any  enor  committed  in  a  proceaa.  An 
eiror  in  judgment  cannot  be  amended, 
but  an  enor  after  judgment  may  be.  A 
vrrit  of  enor  must  M  brought  by  the  party 
aggrieved  by  an  enor  in  judgiaent  Any 
error  after  iudgment,  in  plea  or  other- 
wise, may  always  be  amended,  by  leave 
of  the  cowt^-^AmendmerUym  periiament 
or  congreaa,  denotes  an  alteration  made 
in  the  original  draught  of  a  bill,  whilat  it 
is  paaaing  through  the  houses.  Amend- 
ments may  be  made  so  as  totally  to  aher 
the  nature  of  the  proposition ;  and  it  ia  a 
way  of  ^tting  rid  of  a  propoaition,  by 
making  it  beu:  a.aenae  different  from 
what  waa  intended  by  the  movera,  ao  that 
they  vote  againat  it  themaelvea.  A  mem- 
ber who  htf  apoken  to  the  main  queation 
may  cgpeak  again  to  the  amendment 
(See,  mr  thia  and  other  points  reqpectinff 
amendmenta,  both  in  England  ana  the  U. 
States,  JefteiBon's  MmuM  ofPrnUanyentor 
f^ProcficcaectSS.)  The  French  CAof^ 
Gmaldiilumefle  aaya,  article  46r-''«^tcGim 
amnndtmaU  ntptvi  itre  faU  h  ime  lot  a'tl 
n^aiU prepaid  ou  c^m^enti par  le  raiy et  s*U 
ii*a  iUrefWoyietdiacuU  deuM  ks  bureofuxj* 

Amsriga.  Eastward  of  Asia,  westwaid 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceana,  lies  the  continent 
of  America.  It  extends  from  lat  56°  S. 
to  an  unknown  ncHthem  latitude,  and 
eonsiata  of  two  great  divisiona.  North  and 
South  America  (q.  v."^  which  are  connect- 
ed by  the  isthmus  or  Darien  or  Panama. 
The  whole  continent  is  upwards  of  9,000 
miles  in  length,  and  from  1,500  to  1,800 
in  average  oreadth.  The  number  of 
square  miles  which  it  contains  is  ata- 
ted  differently  by  different  authorities. 
Templemann  gives  14,333,000;  Battn, 
14,eS&,000 ;  Graberg,  15,737,000 ;  Haaael, 
17,308,000.  Between  the  two  great  divis- 
ions lie  the  West  India  islanda  (q.  v.),  ex- 
tending from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  aea  into  the  Atlantic^— North 
America  includea  Greenland,  beloncinff 
to  Denmark;  British  America,  which 
eompriaes  New  Britain,  Upper  Canada, 


Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  No- 
va Scotia;  the  Rusaian  poaaeamons  in  die 
north-weal;  the  United  Statea;  Mexico, 
and  Gualimala.    The  principal  rangea  of 
mountaina  are,  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
dM  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  CordiUoas 
ofMexicsi*  Some  ofthelargeatriverB  are, 
the  St  Lawrence,  Miiwanippi,  Mieaouri, 
Rio  del  Norte,  Colorado,  AnEansas,  Red 
river  and  Ohio.     North  America  con- 
tainslhe  largest  fresh-water  lakes  on  the 
fflobe ;  Bome  of  the  most  extensive  are, 
ukes  Superior,  Hurm,  Michigan,  Erie, 
Ontario,  Winnipeg,  Slave  lake,  AtluDes- 
cow,  Chanplam  vid  Nicaragda.    ^iThe 
nrincipal  baya  and  guUsare^  Baffin'a  bay, 
Hodaon'a  bay,  Jamea'a  bay,  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Delaware  bay,  Cheaapeaka 
bay,  the  aulfb  of  Mexico  and  Calimmia, 
and  the  om  of  Honduraa  and  Cam- 
peaol^.     The  moat  important  iaianda 
Ire,  New£>und]aiidf  Cape   Breteo,  %L 
John'a,  Rhode  laland.  Long  laland  and  the 
Bennudaa  on  the  eastern  coast :  queen 
Chariotte'a  iaianda,  Quadra  and  Yancou- 
ver'a  island,  king  Geoige  lll'a  iaiand, 
and  the  Fox  islai^  on  the  western  coast 
— South  America  comprises  Colombia, 
Guiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  C^ili,  Bue- 
noB  Ayrea,  or  the  United  Provincee  of  La 
Plata,  and   Pataj|^>nia.     The    princinal 
range  of  mountaina  ia  th»  Andes.    The 
kumat  riven  are,  the  Amazon,  La  Plata, 
Onnoco,  Parana,  Paragui^,  Madeira,  To- 
cantins,  Sc  Franciaco  and  Magdalene. 
There  are  few  huge  lakes;  aome  of  the 
most  considerable  are,  Blaracaybo  and  Tid- 
caoa.    The  principal  islands  are,  the  Falk- 
land ishuids.  Terra  del  Fueio,  Chiloe,  Ju- 
an Feinandez  and  the  GrallapaffD& — ^The 
coast  of  A.  was  explored  to  7^2^  N.  lat  by 
Heame,  in  1770 ;  to  69^  N.  by  Mackenzie, 
in  1789;  to  79P  N.,  abnc  the  ahore  of 
BaffinlB  bay.  by  captam  Roaa,  in  1818; 
but  ita  noithem  boundary  is  loat  in  the 
arctic  ckcle.    Near  the  aouthem  extrem- 
ity of  America,  in  the  latitude  of  54%  lid 
the  atraits  named,  from  the  firat  chfcum- 
naviffator  of  the  worid,  MagdUui  (q.  v.), 
and  oeyond,  the  aouthem  promontory  of 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  c^ie  Hom^-The 
continent  of  A.  has  been  examined  bv 
Europeans  principally  on  the  aeaboard. 
Expeditiona,  however,  have  been  made 
throuffh  ita  interior,  in  aeveral  directicma ; 
e.  g«  Uuough  Noith  America,  by  captaina 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  m  1804 ;  major  Pike, 
in  1805;  through  Brazil,  by  Langsdor^ 
Grant,   Mawe,   Koste,   EschwMe,    the 
prince  of  Neuwied,  Spix,  Marous  and 
othera,  especially  by  A]eK.Ton  Humboldt, 
(q.  V.)— For  the  hisloiy  of  its  aborigmal 
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popnktioo,  and  its  oonditkm  oeflkre  the 
amyal  of  the  £un^pMiifl»  only  a  mall 
portion  of  tha  dxiaciiig  matttrialt  have,  as 
yet,  been  ooUectad.    TrBditiooa,  monu- 
ments and  other  circumatancea  seem  to 
indicate  a  double  emigration  fiom  the 
East^— one  aoroaa  the  Aleutian  ialanday 
another  ftrther  aouth,  over  the  tract  which 
occuined  the  nresent  place  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  if  aucn  a  tract  ever  existed,  as 
many  writers  have  imagined.    Or  are  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  America,  the  Tol- 
tecas,  in  Mexico,  descended  firom  that 
branch  of  the  Huns,  who  migrated  to  the 
north-east  A.  D.  100,  and  the  nations  of 
South  America  firom  a  tribe  of  the  Mexi- 
can%  driven  southward  by  the  plague, 
about  the  year  1050?     More  Ug^t,  we 
hope,  will  be  shed  on  this  subject,  eape- 
ciaUy  on  what  respects  North  America, 
^  the  American  antiquarian  socieiies. 
From  the  first  volume  d*  the  transactions 
of  the  one  eatabliahed  at  Worcester,  in 
Maasachuaetti,  it  may  be  seen  that  those 
antiquities  which  oertain,  in  reali^,  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  rude  hatchets  and  knives  of 
stone,  of  mortan  for  bruising  maize,  of 
arrow-heada,  and  ainukr  articiea.   A  sec- 
ond class  consists  of  aiticles  which  the 
natives  received  fiiom  the  earliest  setders. 
They  are  fi«quently  found  in  the  graves 
of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  third  and  mote 
interesting  class,  derived  fiom  the  nation 
that  built  the  forts  or  tumuiU  (pavee,  walla, 
artificial  eminences,  hearths,  &c.)  in  North 
America^  Tojudgefirom  these  works,  dus 
nation  must  have  been  for  more  civilized, 
and  much  better  acquainted  with  the  use- 
fid  arts,  than  the  present  Indians.  From  the 
lofty  trees  with  which  they  are  oveivrown, 
it  is  concluded  that  a  long  period  must 
have  elapeed-^perhaps  1000  years-nnnce 
the  desertion  of  these  fiMcs,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
constructed.  They  are  found  in  the  vidn- 
i^  of  each  other*  spread  over  die  great 
plains,  finom  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Erie  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  generally  in 
the  neighborhood  Of  the  great   rivera. 
Their  structure  is  regular,  and  they  have 
been  supposed  to  warrant  the  opinion  of 
the  existence,  in  ancient  times,  of  great 
cities  along  the  Miaaissippi.    The  imii»- 
mU$,  as  they  are  calledi  or  dried  bodies, 
enveloped  with  coarse  clothe  and  found 
in  some  of  the  aaltpetre  caves  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  worthy  of  attention.    Ab  we 
proceed  fiirther  south,  these  woiks  in- 
cre«>9e  in  number  and  magnitude.    Their 
tnoee  may  be  followed.  tlSough  the  pcov- 
inoea  of  Texas  and  liew  Mexico,  intti 


Sooth  America^— Ahhoiigfa  the  aeeounts 
of  the  eariiest  genendoosof  this  quarter 
of  the  worid  are  scanty  and  obaeurejits 
later  history  is  rich  in  ocouirenoes.    The 
Icelanden  made  a  voyage,  in  96B;  to 
Winland  (the  name  civen  to  the  tract 
extending  fitun  Greeiuand  to  Labrador) ; 
and  the  Venetians  gave  some  infonnation 
respecting  the  West  India  islands  (in 
maps  of  14M) ;  but  America  still  remained 
asealed  book  for  Europe  till  the  period  of 
its  discovery  by  Columbus  (q.  yJ%  in  1498« 
Besides  several  vovages  which  he  made 
subseouently  to  this  continent,  it  was 
visited  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (fix>m  whom 
it  takes  its  name),  in  1499;  b)r  Sebaa- 
tinn  Cabot,  in  1407 ;  by  Cabral,  m  1500, 
and  by  Balbeo,  in  1507.    Shortly  after, 
foUowed  the  expeditions  of  Cortez,  Pizar- 
ro,&c.  It  is  probable  that  the  new  worid 
has  not  been  inhabited  mora  than   13 
centuries.    This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  oppression  which  the  abonnnes 
have  Bufifered  since  the  settlement  of  the 
whites  in  tiieir  oountiy,  will  account  for 
the  smallnesB  of  then*  number^-^EquaHy 
obscure  with  the  origin  of  the  Americana 
sre  thmr  various  ramifications.     Their 
dififerent  languagea,  stated  by  Franc  Lo- 
pez at  1500,  have  been  resolved,  by  Alex, 
von  Humboldt,  into  ^  original  tongues^— 
the  Tohecan  and  the  Apalachian.    (See 
JMuma.)— Nature  has  cast  die  surfiwe  of 
die  new  work!  in  larger  fonns,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  firedier  vitality,  at  least  in 
the  wanner  regions,  than  she  has  bestow- 
ed on  the  soil  of  the  oU  worid.    A.  baa 
every  varie^  of  climate ;  bat  the  climate 
generally  diBen  fiom  that  of  the  eastetn 
hemisphere,  by  a  greater  predominance 
of  cold.    It  is  calculated  that  die  heat  is 
at  least  10  degrees  less,  than  in  the  same 
parallela   in  die  eastern  continent.    A. 
abounds  in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions.   It  contsins  a  gieel  variety  of  wild 
animals;  and,  since  its  discoveiy,  the  va* 
rious  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  now  round  In 
great  abundance.    In  comparing  animals 
of  the  same  species,  in  the  twocontinentt^ 
it  has  been  found,  in  a  majority  of  instan- 
ces, where  a  difibrence  in  size  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  American  animal  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  eastern  continent. 
The  birds  are  exceedingly  numeiDUs,  and 
are  said  to  be  more  beauufiil  in  their  plu- 
mage than  those  of  Asia  and  Afiioa,  but 
in  meir  notes  less  melodious.    The  con- 
dor, wluch  fiequenti  the  Andes  of  South  . 
America,  hoida,  on  account  of  its  size, 
atrength  and  rapaeity,  the  ptMrninenoai 
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over  all  the  feathered  creation.    Reptiles  are  estimated,  by  Humboldt,  at  ISySOO/XX) 

are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  venom-       Indians, 8,600,000 

OU&    Insects  abound,  and,in  many  parts,        Negroes, (^500,000 

are  veiy  offensive.    The  American  waters       Mixed  races, 6^00,000 

are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  abun-  The  whole  amount  is  over  35  millions ; 

dance  of  their  fish.    A.  produces  ev^ry  some  think  there  are  40  millions  of  inhab- 

kind  of  grain,  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  plants  itants ;  but  there  is  vet  space  and  fertile 

and  flowers  native  to  Europe,  bendes  a  soil  fi>r  more  than  500  millions.    A  great 

great  variety  of  others^  as  cacao,  cinna-  part  of  the  Indians  are  subdued,  and  are 

mon,  pepper,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  scarlet  mcluded  in  the  population  of  Mexico, 

dye,  a  great  variety  of  balsams,  mahogany,  Guatimala  and  the  states  of  South  Amer- 

logwood.  Brazil-wood,   sasaafias,  aloes,  ica.    The  numbers  of  those  who  speak 

bu-ks,  gums,  resins  and  medicinal  herbs,  the  different  languages  made  use  of  in  A., 

This  continent,  particularly  South  Amer-  are  thus  distributed : 

ica  and  Mexico,  abounds  m  gold  and  sU-        English  language, 11,647,000 

ver.    Skice  the  discovery  of  the  Amer-        Spcmish, 10,174,000 

ican  mines,  such  ample  supplies  of  these        Portuguese, 3,740,000 

precious  metals  have  been  carried  to  Eu-        Indian  languages, 7,593,000 

rope,  that  their  value  has  become  much       French  language, 1,242,000 

diminished.    A.  also  produces  an  abun*-  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish 

dance  of  copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  anti-  and  Russian, 216,000 

mony,  sulphur,  nitre,  lead,  loadstone,  and  (See  Carey  and  Lea's  AwtortcoZ,  Chrono- 
marbles  of  every  sort  It  has  various  logkai  and  GtofraMad  AoMficcan,  Atlaa^ 
kinds  of  jMecious  stones,  as  diamonds,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  lB25,fol.)-— See  also  the 
rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  alabaster,  different  names  mentioned  in  this  article. 
&e.  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  America,  Geology  o£  The  sreat  lead- 
into  3  classes, — JfFkUeSy  JVtgroes  and  In-  ing  features  in  the  structure  of  the  new 
didaw.  The  whites  are  descendants  of  world  are,— 1st  The  continuous  bek  of 
!European%  who  have  migrated  to  A.  high  mountains  and  plateaus  traversing 
since  its  discovery.  The  Negroes  are  its  western  border,  from  Behrinff's  straits 
mostly  held  in  slavery,  and  are  descend-  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  forming  tne  most 
ants  of  Africans,  forced  from  their  native  uninterrupted  extent  of  prinutive  moun- 
country.  The  Indians  are  the  aborigines,  tains  known.  Their  northern  portion, 
and  generally  savages.  They  are  of  consastinff  of  the  Rocker  mountains,  ap- 
cof^r  complexion,  fierce  aspect,  mil,  pears  to  oe  chiefly  granitic,  while,  in  the 
straight,  athletic,  and  capable  of  endiuinff  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  the  Andes  of 
great  &tigue.  They  are  hospitable  and  South  America,  the  primitive  strata  are, 
jpenerous,  faithful  in  their  fiiendships,  but  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  iimnense 
implacable  in  their  resentments.  Their  accumulations  of  transition  porphyries, 
common  occupations  are  huntino^  fishing  trachytes  and  lavas,  forming  numerous 
and  war.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  volcanoes,  many  of  which  are  in  constant 
of  America,  the  natives,  in  some  parts,  activity.  2dly.  The  wide  expanse  of  low 
particularly  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  con-  and  generally  plain  country,  that  suc- 
aiderably  advanced  in  civilization.  For  ceeds  immediately  on  the  west  to  the 
the  most  part,  they  continue  a  distinct  peo-  above-mentioned  zone  of  mountains,  and 
pie,  and  retain  their  savage  customs ;  but,  through  which,  in  both  hemispheres,  flow 
m  some  instances,  they  have  mingled  some  of  the  most  majpificent  streams  in 
with  the  white  population.  The  Indians  the  world.  This  region  consists  of  im- 
still  occupy  the  greater  part  of  America,  mense  deposits  of  newer  rocks,  over 
In  North  America,  they  possess  almost  all  which  is  strewed  every  where,  as  with  a 
the  country,  except  the  southern  and  mantle,  the  alluvial  formation,  or  a  cover- 
eastern  parts ;  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  ing  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  wliich  are  in- 
Spanish  America,  most  of  the  territory  of  terminffled  rolled  masses  of  rocks.  3dly . 
the  U.  States  which  lies  west  of  the  Mis-  The  chain  of  mountains  of  lower  eleva- 
nsaippi,  and  nearly  all  the  vast  resions  tion  and  inferior  continuity,  which  forms 
which  lie  north  of  the  U.  States'  territory,  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  low  country, 
and  west  of  the  St  Lawrence.  In  Soutli  and  whose  principal  masses  and  highest 
America,  they  possess  Patagonia,  and  points  are  composed  of  granite.  4thly. 
most  of  the  interior  of  the  continent— The  The  clusters  of  islands  occupying  the  seas 
whites,  who  are  descended  fi!t)m  Span-  between  North  and  South  America,  which 
ish,  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dutch,  are,  almost  without  exception,  of  a  vol- 
IXBinish,  German  and  Russian  colonists,  canic  origin.—- The  geological  character 
18  * 
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of  A.  portftkcs  of  the  timplicity  observable 
in  her  great  mountain  ranges,  which  obey 
highly  uniform  laws  of  arrangement,  and 
are,  in  a  measure,  free  from  those  inter- 
ruptions which  occur  in  Europe,  arising 
out  of  its  numerous  chains,  whose  irrejgu- 
lar  and  often  contradictory  structure  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  reconcile  or  explain. 
The  two  continents  agree  in  the  prevail- 
ing primitive  character  of  their  northern 
extremities,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  vol- 
canoes about  their  equatorial  and  south* 
em  re^ons ;  and  an  investigation  of  their 
ffeological  relations  afibrds  no  grounds  lor 
uie  common  opinion,  that  the  new  world 
is  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  the  old. — 
For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  eeol- 
ogy  of  America,  see  Mrth  Ameriea^  Mex- 
ico and  South  America, 

American  Compant,  the  Russian.  In 
1785,  two  Russian  mercantile  houses, 
Schelikoflf  and  GolikoflT,  projected  the 
formation  of  a  regular  company,  to  en- 
courage the  fur-trade  of  the  north-west- 
ern shore  of  North  America.  They  erect- 
ed forts  for  the  protection  of  a  chain 
of  factories  on  most  of  the  islands,  and 
induced  several  respectable  merchants  to 
join  in  their  extensive  and  lucrative  adven- 
tures. Many  cruelties  against  the  natives 
were  chanred  upon  the  company,  and  the 
emperor  Paul  was  upon  the  eve  of  sup- 
pressins  it  altogether,  when  the  company 
pledged  itself  to  more  regular  proceed- 
ing. In  1799,  it  was  formally  established 
with  considerable  privileges.  The  em- 
Iieror  Alexander  took  it  under  his  partic- 
ular patronage  at  his  accession.  The 
condition  of  the  fbr-coUectors  of  the  com- 
pany is  said,  howeVer,  to  be  still  wretch- 
ed in  the  extreme,  and  only  to  be  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  the  oppressed  Aleutians, 
who  are,  in  turn,  their  slaves. 

AMERiCArrisM ;  an  idiom,  or  use  of  the 
English  language,  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  IT.  States.  The  deviations  of 
the  Americans  from  the  English  usage,  in 
their  common  language,  were  occasion- 
all}r  noticed,  many  yeari  ago,  by  some  of 
their  own  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  crit- 
ics of  the  mother  country.  Ainonff  the 
American  authors,  who  have  animaavert- 
ed  upon  them,  tlie  most  conspicuous  was 
doctor  Franklin,  who  was  himself  a  wri- 
ter of  great  purity  and  correctness  of 
style,  and  who  censured,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, **  the  popular  errors  several  of  our 
states  were  continually  falling  into,"  both 
witli  respect  to  **  expression  and  pronun- 
ciation." This  remark  was  made  40  years 
ago,  when  he  himself  noted  a  few  wotds, 
which,  at  that  time,  he  pronounced  to  be 


objectionable  innovations  *  in  our  paffis- 
mentary  language  f  as  thereffastonolieey 
io  advocate  and  to  pfvgreee,  &e  hat  iff 
which  he  condemned  as  *  the  most  av^- 
ward  and  abominaUe  of  the  three.  Tb» 
word  opposed,**  he  adds,  **  though  not  a 
new  woni,  is  used  in  a  new  manner ;  as, 
*the  gendemen  who  are  opposed  to  this 
measure,  to  which  I  have  myself  6em  ep- 
poeedJ  **  Several  other  American  writers 
nave  remarked  upon  particular  words  and 
expressions.  The  British  reviewers  and 
other  writers  have  also,  until  very  lately, 
indulged  themselves  in  severe  animadver- 
sions upon  American  writeri,  for  their 
occasional  deviations  from  the  Engiish 
standard ;  though,  in  some  instances,  they 
have  themselves  adopted  the  very  woit» 
which  they  formerly  condemned.  Of  the 
words  thus  sanctioned  by  them,  the  rerb 
to  advocate  was,  no  longer  ago  than  in  the 
year  1798,  denounced  as  one  of  the  words 
which  the  Americans  had  **  invented, 
without  any  apparent  reason,**  and  which 
the  English  had  **  altogether  declined  to 
countenance.'*  But  tfis  ill-fated  word, 
which  was  then  proscribed  as  an  Ameri- 
can intruder  into  the  language,  has  more 
recentiy  been  discovered  to  hare  been 
used  as  long  ago  as  the  age  of  Bfihon.  the 
excellence  of  whose  prose  writings  had, 
until  modem  days,  been  entirely  lost  sirfat 
of  in  the  splendor  and  mi^^inr  of  nis 
poetic  diction.  We  have  stdl,  however, 
some  doubt  whether  BfUton  used  this 
word  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it  both 
in  England  and  America ;  it  was  certainly 
used  in  a  different  sense  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  present  meaning  of  it 
had  not  been  sanctioned,  as  we  strongly 
believe,  by  any  subsequent  writers  (if  we 
except  a  smgle  instance  in  Burke's  works^ 
until  it  was  brought  into  general  use  in 
America,  by  the  writers  of  this  country, 
and,  more  recentiy,  by  the  autiiorit^  of 
Milton's  name,  among  English  wntera, 
some  of  whom  now  claim  it  as  their 
own,  with  as  much  zeal  as  it  was  once 
condemned.  (See  Todd's  edition  of  John- 
eorCs  Did,)  Some  other  worcis,  which 
were  either  newly-coined,  or  old  ones 
newly  brought  into  use  in  America, 
have  been  admitted  into  good  writing  in 
England.  The  particulars  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  departed  from  Eki{;lish  usage, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes : 
— 1.  Words  entirely  new,  of  which  the 
number  is  extremely  small ;  e.  g.  cmicta, 
hoatoAk.  2.  Words  to  which  is  affixed  a 
meaning  different  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish; e.  g.  clevfr,  to  girdle,  3.  Words 
whose  onginal  meaning  has  been  preserr- 
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ed  bj  Ameri<$Bti8, -while  the  Engiuh  have 
gmn  them  a  new  eignificatioD.  4.  Pro- 
vmcialisiiifly  oriniuJly  brought  from  difier* 
ent  counties  in  Engund,  by  the  first  em- 
igrants to  America,  and  stUl  used  here, 
ju0t  as  they  are  in  the  mother  country  at 
this  day.  This  class  of  words  may  be 
said  to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  language 
of  conyersatioiL  5.  Words  which  have 
become  obsolete  in  England,  but  are  still 
in  use  in  America;  as,  to  tarry.  It  may 
be  fiirther  remarked,  diat,  in  aU  these 
dasses,  a  great  proportion  of  the  words 
are  of  local  use,  technical,  mere  vulgar- 
iams,  or  used  only  by  indiyidual  writers, 
whoee  caprice  and  aroctation  of  style  are 
not  followed  by  the  nation  at  large. — ^We 
have  obeerved,  that  single  wt)rdB  and  ez- 
pnssions  had  been  occasionally  mention- 
ed by  American  writers  many  years  ago. 
The  first  attempt  to  make  a  general  col- 
lection of  all  such  words  as  had  been 
supposed  to  be  American  peculiarities, 
was  that  of  Mr.  John  Pickering,  who  pub- 
lished a  Vocabulary  of  them  in  the  Me-> 
m<HRi  of  the  American  Academy  (vol.  3, 
p.  490]^  in  the  year  1809.  This  valuable 
eollecnon  was  afterwards  reprinted^  with 
large  additions  by  the  author,  under  the 
tick  of  A  Vocoindaru  or  Collection  of 
Wbrdt  and  Pknuef,  which  have  been  svp- 
pond  to  he  peculiar  to  the  U.  States  of 
Jhneriea  (8vo.,  pp.  206,  Boston,  1816),  end 
was  accompanied  with  a  Memoir  on  the 
present  State  of  the  English  Language  in 
the  U.  States.  It  contams  a  list  of  about 
500  words  and  phrases,  which  are  all 
carefully  examined,  and  traced,  in  almost 
eveiy  instance,  to  an  English  origin.  This 
Vocabulary  has  been  fi^eely  used  in  the  late 
valuable  edition  of  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Wor^ 
cester,  who  observes  that  it  **  has  had  a 
salutary  influence  on  our  literature,  by 
calfin^  the  attention  of  our  scholars  to  the 
occasional  deviations  of  American  writers 
from  pui^  English."  Mr.  Webster's  new 
Dictionary  of  uie  English  Language  (pub- 
lished 1^0,  New-York)  contains  many 
words  with  their  American  significations ; 
bat  this  work  is  not  so  complete  m 
Americanisms  as  the  Vocabulary  of  Mr. 
Pickering  above-mentioned.  We  shall 
recnr  to  this  aubject  under  the  article 
Engluh  Language, — We  cannot  conclude 
these  remarbs  without  directing  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
j&igland  and  the  U.  States  of  America 
afford  the  first  instance  in  history  of  two 
great,  independent  and  active  nations 
aauij  developing  new  and  characteristic 
IVatures,  situated  at  a  great  distance  firom 
each  other,  and  having  a  common  laii« 


guage  and  literature.  These  rebttioni 
must,  sooner  or  later,  exert  a  decisive  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  common  dialect ;  for  no 
language  is  so  settled  as  not  to  undergo 
continual  changes,  if  spoken  by  a  nation 
in  the  fiill  vigor  of  social  and  political 
life.  Authority,  in  regard  to  language,  will 

§0  fiur,  but  never  can  withstand  for  a  long 
me  the  energies  and  wants  of  a  fi«e,  in- 
dustrious and  thinking  people.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  indeed,  with  the  independent 
nations  of  South  America,  present  an  in- 
stance in  many  respects  parallel ;  but  the 
contest  of  language  will  be  more  languid, 
in  proportion  as  mere  is  less  energy  and 
activity  in  the  mother  countries,  and  less 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well 
as  less  political  advancement,  in  the  states 
which  have  lately  shaken  off  the  yoke. 

AifERicns  Vespucius  ;  properly,  Amier- 
igo  Vespucci;  bom  March  9,  1451,  at 
Florence,  of  an  ancient  fiunily.  He  ^u4y 
made  great  progress  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, astronomy  and  geography,  at  that 
time  the  three  principal  branches  of  sci- 
ence studied  at  Florence,  on  account  of 
their  importance  in  relation  to  commerce. 
In  1490,  he  went  to  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  trading,  and  was  at  Seville  when  Co-> 
lumbus  was  making  preparations  for  his 
second  voyace.  The  success  of  Colum- 
bus's undertaking  ezdted  Vespucci  to  give 
up  trade,  and  explore  these  newly-dis- 
covered countries.  According  to  his  own 
account,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ne  entered 
on  his  first  voyage,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Ojeda,  May  dOth,  1497,  who 
left  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  with  4  ships,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  37  days,  reached  the 
main  land  of  America,  explored  the  bay 
of  Paria,  and  the  coast  for  several  hundred 
miles,  and,  after  18  montlus  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  received  with  distinction 
by  the  court  at  Seville.  In  May,  1499, 
he  began  his  second  voyage,  the  fiuit  of 
which  was  the  discovery  of  a  multitude 
of  small  islands.  This  is  his  own  account. 
But  it  is  fiilly  proved,  that  no  such  voyage 
as  the  one  first  mentioned  viys  made,  and 
that  his  first  expedition  to  the  new  conti- 
nent was  in  1499,  under  the  command 
of  Ojeda,  a  year  after  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  that  part  of  the  coast  hy 
Columbus.  Other  accounts  of  Vespucci 
are,  also,  inconsistent  v4th  the  statement 
above  given.  (See  Irving's  Columbus,) 
After  tms,  he  entered  the  service  of  king 
Emanuel  of  Portu|^,  and  made  2  voyages 
in  Portuguese  ships ;  the  first.  May  10, 
1501;  the  second,  May  10,  150a  The 
object  of  this  last  voyage  was  to  find  a 
westerly  passage  to  Mah^ca.    A.  arrived 
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«t  BraziL  and  discoTerod  the  bay  of  All 
Saints.  In  1505,  he  again  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  made  no 
more  yoyages^as  fmpears  from  memoran- 
da^  ahowinff  that  he  was  at  Seville  till 
1^08,  at  wmch  time  he  was  appointed 
principal  pilot  His  duties  were  to  pre- 
pare cnartB,  and  prescribe  routes  for  ves- 
sels in  their  voyages  to  the  new  world, 
which  soon  received  his  name.  This 
honor  certainly  belonged  to  Columbus 
rather  than  to  A.,  for  me  prior  discovery 
of  the  continent  bv  the  former  is  not  to 
be  a  uestioned.  We  have  a  chart  of  Amer- 
ica laid  down  by  A. ;  a  journal  of  4  of  his 
voyages,  printed  at  Paris,  1532,  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  22  pages,  4to.;  and 
Amerigo's  Letters,  which  appeared  at 
Florence  after  his  death,  published  by 
John  Stephen  di  Carlo  ik  Pavia.  Ves- 
pucci died  at  Seville,  in  1512.  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portu^  caused  the  remains  of 
the  ship  Victoria,  in  which  he  had  made 
bis  last  voyace  to  America,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  cathe<&al  at  Lisbon,  and  Florence 
conferred  marks  of  distinction  on  his  fiun- 
ify.  The  accounts  of  his  hfe  are  full  of 
contradicdons  and  perplexities.  (See  Ir* 
ving's  L^e  of  Columbus,  3d  voL,  JS^tpm- 
*r,  No.  ix.) 

Ames,  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  American  statesmen  and  writers,  was 
bom  at  Dedhanif  in  Massachusetts,  April 
9, 1758,  of  very  respectable  parents.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  his  12th  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  college,  with  the 
IP^utation  of  uncommon  talents  and  at- 
tamments.  Diligence,  regularity  and  suc- 
cess marked  his  collegiate  course  of  four 
years.  After  receiving  his  degree,  in  1774, 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  widowed 
mother  compelled  him  to  postpone,  for 
several  yean,  the  accomplishment  of  his 
origmal  purpose  of  studying  the  law. 
In  the  interval,  he  acted  as  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a  public  school,  and  continued 
to  cultivate  classical  literature,  to  the  sig^ 
nal  improvement  of  his  taste  and  fancy. 
At  length,  in  1781,  he  commenced  the 
pactice  of  the  law,  with  the  stock  of 
Knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
oflSce  of  a  member  of  the  profession,  in 
Boston.  Opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
the  display  of  his  superior  qualifications, 
both  as  a  speaker  and  essay  writer.  The 
&me  which  followed  his  early  efforts  con- 
duced to  place  him  in  the  Massachusetts 
convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution, 
in  1788.  From  this  sphere,  in  which  he 
made  a  deep  impression  by  some  of  his 
speeches,  particulariy  that  on  biennial 
elections,  he  passed  to  the  house  of  rep- 


resentatives in  the  state  leigialature.  Hen, 
he  soon  became  so  eminent  as  an  ontor 
and  man  of  business,  that  the  voten  of 
the  Suffolk  district  elected  him  then-  firat 
representative  in  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that 
assembly  before  his  ftiends  and  admirers 
were  satisfied  that  they  had  not  overratod 
his  abilities.  He  won  there  the  pafan  of 
eloquence,  besides  proving  himself  equal 
to  the  discussion  of  the  deepest  subjects  of 
politics  and  finance,  and  the  execution  of 
the  most  arduous  committee  labors.  He 
remained  in  congress  during  eieht  years, 
the  vdiole  of  Washington*^  admimstra- 
tion,  which  he  constantly  and  zeakniriy 
defended.  **His  speech  on  the  Britisb 
treaty,"  says  his  distinguished  biographer, 
doctor  Kiridand,  ''was  the  lera  or  h» 
political  life.  For  many  months,  he  had 
Deen  sinking  under  weakness,  and,  though 
he  had  attended  the  long  and  interesting 
debate  on  the  question  which  involved 
the  constitution  and  the  peace  of  the 
U.  States,  it  was  feared  he  would  be  un- 
able to  speak.  But  when  ttke  time  came 
for  taking  a  vote  so  big  with  consequences, 
his  emotions  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
silent  His  appearance,  his  situation,  the 
magnitude  or  nis  subject,  the  force  and 
the  pathos  of  his  eloquence,  gave  this 
speech  an  extraordinary  power  over  the 
feelings  of  the  dignified  and  numerous 
assembly  who  heud  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  a  member  in  opposition  moved 
to  postpone  the  decision  of  the  question, 
that  they  might  not  vote  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sensibility  which  theur  calm 
judgment  might  condemn." — On  the  re* 
tirement  of  Washington,  Mr.  A.  returned 
to  his  residence  at  Dedham,  where  he  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  management  of 
his  &rm  and  the  practice  of  the  law. 
The  latter  he  relinquished  in  a  few  years, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  his  health ;  bat  he 
felt  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfiure  of 
his  countiy  to  withdrew  his  mind  and 
pen  finom  politics.  He  published  a  com- 
nderable  number  of  essays,  relating  chief- 
ly to  the  contest  between  Ghreat  Britain 
and  revolutionary  France,  as  it  might  af-> 
feet  American  litierty  and  prosperity.  No 
writer  evinced  more  ardor  for  the  success 
of  Britain,  or  more  horror  of  the  charac- 
ter and  tendencies  of  the  French  despo- 
tism. In  1804,  Mr.  A.  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  college, — aniionor  which 
he  declined.  When  Washington  died, 
Mr.  A.,  then  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  commcmwealth,  was  appointed  to 
pronounce  his  funeral  eulof^  before  the 
tegislature  of  Massachusetts-^-The  injury 
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which  hifl  coDAtittttion  sustained  in  1795 
was  neyer  Mty  repaired.  From  diat  pe- 
riod hiB  heahh  declined,  until,  at  length, 
after  an  extreme  debility  for  two  years, 
death  ended  his  sufferings.  He  expired 
July  4,  1806 ;  and,  when  the  intelligence 
of  this  event  was  receiyed,  a  public  meet- 
ing of  citizens  was  held,  in  oitler  to  testify 
the  general  respect  far  hjs  character.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  interred  with  honore  such  as 
had  not  been  before  paid  to  those  of  any 
{Rivate  citizen^ — ^Jn  1809,  his  worlcs  were 
issued  in  a  lai^  octayo  volume,  with  pref- 
atory notices  of  his  life  and  character, 
from  the  pen  of  the  reverend  doctor  Kirk- 
land,  president  of  Harvaitl  college,  who 
had  enjoyed  his  persona]  friendsh^  and 
intimacy.  The  volume  is  flrau^ht  with 
prolbund  remarks,  various  historical  lore, 
and  eloquent  declamation.  Although  the 
politieal  interest  of  most  of  the  topics  is 
gone,  there  remains  much  to  captivate 
and  reward  attention  in  the  richness  of 
ftncy,  wanmb  of  feeling,  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  feGcity  of  Copious  iUustmtion, 
which  distinguish  almost  every  pase. 
— Fisher  Ames  left  seven  childr^s  and  a 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderiy  attached. 
In  person,  he  exceeded  a  litde  the  middle 
stature,  was  weQ-proportioned  and  per- 
fectly erect  His  features  and  counte- 
nance were  fine,  and  his  manners  easy 
and  affiible.  Of  his  delivery  as  an  orator, 
his  biographer  states,  that  he  did  not  sys- 
tematically Btud^  the  exterior  graces  of 
spedking,  but  his  attitude  was  firm,  his 
gesticulation  natural  and  forcible,  his 
voice  clear  and  varied,  and  his  whole 
manner  earnest  and  expresaiye.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  auttority,  all  the 
other  efforts  of  his  mind  were  proba- 
bly suipassed  by  his  powere  of  conversa- 
tion* 

Ames,  Joseph,  the  historian  of  British 
typography,  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  1688 
--^.  He  published,  in  one  voL,  4to<, 
17^ ''Typographical  Antiqmlies,  being 
a  historical  Account  of  Printing  in  Eng- 
land, with  some  Memoirs  of  rs  ancient 
Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the  Books 
printed  by  them  from  1471  to  1600;  with 
an  Appendix  concening  Printing  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  to  the  same  time."  Mr. 
A.  died  in  1799.  Besides  his  great  woik, 
he  wrote  a  Catalogue  of  English  Print- 
ers fifom  1471  to  1700, 4to.,  and  several 
other  worics.  An  enlarsed  edition  of  the 
l^pogrephical  Antiouities  was  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  vol  1, 178^ 
yoL  2, 1786,and  voL  3;  1790.  A  newand 
splendid  edition  of  Ames  and  Heri>ert  has 


flinoe  been  presented  to  the  worid  by  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  faibdtai. 

AioBTBTST.  (See  i^aartL) 

Amherst;  a  pleaasnt  and  fiouriahing 
pOBt«-tovm  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  comity 
of  £tampshire ;  8  miles  N.  £.  of  North- 
ampton, 90  W.  of  Boston;  pop., in  1880, 
1917.  It  is  noted  chiefly  tot  its  literary 
insthiitions,  whieh  consist  of  a  coUeae, 
an  academy,  and  a  seminary  styled  me 
Mount  Pleasant  Clataical  6^  Am- 

hent  college  was  opened  in  1821,  and  in- 
corporated in  1825.  It  is  a  flourishing 
institution,  and  has  $  edifices  or  halls  for 
the  accommodation  of  smdents.  Lil898, 
the  college  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
president,  5  professors,  one  tutor  and  2 
assistant  teacher^  and  nad  211  students. 

Ambxast,  Jefleiy,  lord,  a  distinguished 
Aritish  general  officer,  veas  descended 
fiiom  an  ancient  Kentish  fionily,  and  bom 
in  1717.  He  eariy  devoted  himself  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  reeeiving  an  enslgnii 
commiSBion  when  only  14  yeara  of  afle# 
At  die  age  of  2S,  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  lord  Ligonier,  in  the  battles  of 
Dettmgen  and  Fonten^,  and  afterwards 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  tiiose  of  Laflbld  and  Hasten- 
beck.  In  1756,  he  reeeived  the  colonelcy 
of  a  regiment^  and  was  appofaited  maior- 
general,  and,  in  the  summer  of  17d8y 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg,  which,  together  with  the  whole  isl- 
and of  Cape  Breton,  surrendered  to  his 
arms.  The  capture  of  fort  du  Qnesne, 
Niagara  and  Ticonderota  in  due  time  Al- 
lowed; and,  hi  1760,  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada being  reduced,  general  Amherst  rs- 
ceived,  fbr  his  share  in  these  exploits,  die 
thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1763,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Virginia ;  in  1770,  governor 
of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  and,  in  1772,  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  ordnance,  and  ofllciat- 
ing  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
fbKes.  Besides  these,  and  se^ral  other 
military  honors,  he  was,  in  1776,  created  a 
peer  by  the  tide  of  baron  Amherst  of 
Hohnesdale  in  the  county  of  Kent  On 
the  breaking  up  of  .the  North  .adminis- 
tration, lord  Amherst  was  removed  firom 
the  commandenhip-in-chie^  and  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  ordnanc^  and,  in  1787,  ra- 
ceived  another  patent  of  peerage  as  baron 
Amherst  of  Montreal,  with  remahiderto 
his  nephew,  William  Pitt  Amherst;  and, 
on  the  staff  bemg  re-appointed  in  1793, 
he  vras  once  more  called  upon  to  act  as 
commander-in-chieC  In  1795,  he  resigned 
the  commandershh>-in-chief  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and,  in  if 
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of  field-manhaL  He  dM  in  1797,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.  A.  was  twice  married, 
but  left  no  issue,  beinc  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  as  afiyresaid.  Xord  Amhenst  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  a  collected  and  tem- 
perate mind,  without  briUianc^  or  parade ; 
a  strict  officer,  yet  the  soldier's  firiend. 
He  had  two  farotherB,^  one  an  admiral  of 
the  blue,  the  other  a  lieutenant-ceneral ; 
it  is  the  son  of  the  latter  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him. 

AmulNthus  ;  a  kind  of  flexible  asbes- 
ta&  (q.  V.) 

Amidships  ;  the  middle  of  a  ship,  either 
with  regard  to  her  length  or  breadth. 

Amiens,  in  Picardy ;  a  fortified  city  in 
die  French  depaitment  of  the  Somme, 
situated  on  the  river  Somkne ;  Ion.  2^ 
la'E.slat  49^59'N.  It  conUiins  5960 
houses,  41,000  inhabitants,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop^  and  has  possessed, 
since  the  year  1750,  aSoct^  (fj^imifatum, 
an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences^  of  liter- 
ature, commerce  and  agriculture^  a  lyce- 
um,  a  school  at  St.  Acheul,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Jesuits,  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  k  Tranpe,  in  the  abbey  du  Gard, 
many  considerable  manu&ctories  of  wool- 
len cloth,  tapestiy,  damask  and  kersey- 
more  (of  wmch  130,000  pieces  are  sold 
aanttaUy),  leather,  soap,  as  well  as  80  cot- 
ton ftctories.  The  pastiyofA^also^  often 
goes  across  the  channei,  and  is  veiy  cel- 
ebrated. 

Amiens,  peace  of;  c<mcluded  Mareh 
27,  1808,  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the 
marquis  Comwallis,  d'Azzara,  and  yon 
Schimmelpenninck.  In  1800,  England 
saw  herself  deprived  of  all  her  conti- 
nental alliances;  the  Russian  emperor, 
Paul,  was  dissatisfied  that  Malta  was  not 
restored  to  the  order  of  which  he  was 
xrand  master,  and  Pitt  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  of  Prussia,  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  because,  at  the  instigation 
of  Pad,  they  determined  to  revive  the 
armed  neutrality  of  the  north.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  the  ports  of  the  continent 
were  closed  against  the  English  ships, 
and  this  careumstance  ^ve  the  opposi- 
tion in  parliament  a  majority  against  the 
ministry.  At  the  same  time,  the  minister 
could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Idng 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  So 
the  Pitt  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  the 
speaker,  Addington,  to<^  Pitt's  place,  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasuiy.  The  new  min- 
istry, of  which  lord  Ha^^esbury  was 
secretEuy  of  foreign  afiairs,  commenced 
negotiations  ibr  peace,  and  tibe  prelimina- 
ries were  signed  at  London,  Oct.  1, 1801. 
A  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at  A. 


between  Great  Britain,  France,  €^n  and 
the  Batavian  republic,  March  S&,  1808. 
England  retained,  of  her  conquests,  the 
islands  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  the  har- 
bor of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  remained 
epen  to  her  ships.  France  regained  her 
colonies,  and  the  Arowari  was  made  the 
boundaiy  of  her  possessions  in  Guiana  on 
the  side  towards  BraziL  The  republic  of 
the  Seven  Idands  was  acknowledged,  and 
Malta  was  restored  to  the  order  of  the 
same  name.  Spain  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public, also,  regained  their  colonial  poe- 
sessioiis,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad.  The  French  were  to  evacu- 
ate Rome  and  Nf^tles,  togetherindth  Elba. 
The  house  of  Orange  was  to  be  indemni- 
fied ;  the  stahu  quo  arile  bellum  guarantied 
to  the  Porte ;  and,  on  these  conditions,  the 
sultan  Selim  formally  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  A.,  May  13,  1802.  But  this 
peace  soon  became  generally  unpopular 
m  England ;  for  the  mrst  consul  fitted  out 
a  great  expedition  against  St  Domingo, 
and  wished  to  place  French  consuls  in 
all  the  ports  of  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  Great  Britain  declined  evacuating 
Egnrpt  and  Malta,  maintaining  that  France 
hM  first  threatened ;  in  which  assertion 
they  were  confirmed  by  Sebastiani's  in- 
considerate report  of  his  mission  to  Egypt. 
May  10, 1803,  the  English  court  declared 
the  conditions  on  which,  alone,  all  new 
dififerences  could  be  reconciled ;  demand- 
ed indemnification  for  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  had  been  expelled  fi^om  the 
continent ;  restitution  or  the  island  of 
Lampedusa,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Batavian  and  Helvetian  r^ublics  by  the 
French  troops.  These  conditions  the 
French  refiised,  and  the  court  of  St. 
James  declared  war.  May  18, 1803. 

Amilcar,  or  Hamilcar  ;  the  name  t>f 
several  Carthaginian  generals.  A.  Bar- 
cas,  the  ftither  of  Hannibal,  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  them.  The  Roman  fleet 
defeated  his,  near  Trapani,  242  &  C,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  Uie  first  Punic  war. 
A.  began  the  second,  landed  in  Spain, 
and  subdued  its  most  warlike  nations ; 
but,  as  he  was  preparing  ibr  an  expedi- 
tion against  Itafy,  he  was  killed  m  battle, 
A.  U.  C.  526,  B.  C.  228.  He  left  3  sons, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  Hannibal  swear 
an  eternal  hatred  against  the  Romans. 

Amiot,  fiither ;  a  French  Jesuit,  bom, 
in  1718,  at  Toulon ;  a  missionary  to  Pekin, 
who  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  China.  We  owe  to  him  the  most 
elworaie  account  of  the  antiquities,  the 
histoiy,  the  language  and  the  arts  of  this 
kingdom.    In  1750,  be  went  to  Macao^ 
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■nd,  in  the  ftDowiog  year,  by  tbe  inyitar 
tion  of  tbe  emperor  of  Cbma,  to  Pekiii, 
wfaere  he  remaoiied  till  his  death,  m  1794. 
UninteiTUpted  study  gave  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  lan- 
guages^ by  means  of  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  China  throucb  the  best 
soiu^oes.  Meet  of  his  valuwle  worlss, 
which  treat  of  the  writing,  the  art  of  war, 
the  moflic,  &c^  of  the  CSiinese,  together 
with  a  biomphy  of  Confucius,  and  a 
granunar,  £c.  of  the  Tartar-Mantcheou 
nnguage,  are  to  be  found  in  Mimoirti 
toneawtnt  FERdoinj  Us  Sciences  d  Us 
Ais  dies  Chmais^  the  10th  part  of  which 
sets  forth,  in  14  columns,  his  contributions 
to  the  first  ten  volumes.  He  wrote,  alao, 
Msgts  de  Moykdoij  published  by  Guignes, 
and  the  DicHaimaire  JkEtarmanieheoU' 
fhmfow,  published  bf  Langl^ 

AxMiAifus,  MareeUmus ;  a  Roman  his- 
torian, of  the  4th  century  after  Christ, 
bora  at  Antioch,  in  Syria.  His  work,  in 
31  books  (of  which  only  24  are  extant), 
inchides  the  histoiy  of  the  Csesars,  finom 
Nerva  to  Valens.  It  may  be  considered 
a  continuation  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
and  is  very  interesting  and  instructiye. 
There  is  an  old  and  good  edition  by  Gro- 
novius  (I^yden,  16§3),  a  later  one  by 
Eneed  (1773),  and  the  latest  by  Wagner 
(Eifhrt  and  Leipsic,  1808,  3  vols.). 

AiomATo,  Scipio ;  a  disrinyiished 
Italian  historian,  bom  at  Lecce,  in  Na- 
pteB,1531.  After  havingtrayelledthrouffh 
Itily,  he  was  employed hy  the  grand  duxe 
of  Tuscany  to  write  the  history  of  Flor- 
ence; fi>r  which  he  was  presented  to  a 
canoniy  in  the  cathedral  there.  Some  of 
bis  woiks,  while  in  this  station,  are,  1. 
Arsunients,  in  Italian  verse,  4to.  Venice, 
15la  2.  n  DeeatUme  Ditdogo  dd  Poeta, 
8vo.  Na^es,  1560.  3.  Jbhne  FKormtine, 
dofo  la  r\mdatio»e  di  Firtnze  insino  aW 
oimo,  1574.    He  died  in  1601. 

Ammon  ;  a  Libyan  deity.  Some  writers 
make  him  a  son  of  Tnton ;  others  say, 
that  he  was  found  in  a  wood,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  eheep,  no  living 
thing  was  to  oe  seen ;  and  affirm,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  the  son  of  this  sheep 
and  Jupiter.  Others  say,  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  was  found  by  some  herdsmen, 
piajing  in  the  sand,  between  Carthage 
ana  Cmne ;  and  that,  as  long  as  he  re^- 
nuined  on  the  sand,  he  continued  utter- 
ing predictions,  but,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
moyed  him,  he  became  dumb.  Finally, 
it  is  related,  that  Bacchus,  on  his  iourney 
tfarough  India,  being  exhausted  by  heat 
and  durst,  called  upon  Jupiter  for  help,  not 
fior  fttm  Xenrfibya ;  thereupon  a  ram  ap- 


peared, and,  stamping  l^iih  hik  foot,  open  • 
ed  a  spring  in  the  sand,  and  then  vanisned. 
This  ram  he  acknowledged  as  Jupiter 
himself  paid  him  divine  honors,  and  wdlt 
a  temple  to  him.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  A.  was  a  king  in  Libya,  whoae 
wife  was  Rhea,  sister  to  Saturn,  and 
whose  mistress  was  Amalthea,  by  whom 
he  had  Bacchus.  The  latter  buih  that 
celebrated  temple  to  A.,  where  be  deUv- 
ered  oracles,  not  by  words,  but  by  signs 
made  by  his  priests,  and  where  he  was 
exhibited  under  the  fonn  of  a  ram,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  a  man  with  a  ram's 
head  or  homs.  Alexander  visited  this 
temple,  and  was  declared,  by  the  priests, 
a  son  of  the  dehy.  For  an  account  of 
this  old  temple  of  A^  in  the  Oasis  of  Si- 
wah,  see,  also.  Oasis  and  Meroe, — ^A^'s 
horn  is  a  species  of  fossil,  in  the  form  of 
a  ram's  horn. — ^A.,  in  Hebrew  history,  the 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter. 
He  was  the  &uer  of  me  Ammonites. 

Amm  OKiA ;  an  alkaline  substance,  dif* 
foring  from  the  other  alkalies  by  its  Vola- 
tility, not  being  obtained  pure,  except  in 
its  gaseous  form,  and  hence  called  the 
voUSiU  aUudx.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing 
together  equal  weights  of  diy  quidk-lime 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  (mk  ammamac}j 
separately  powdered,  and  introdocuw 
them  into  a  retort  or  iron  bottle^  and 
applying  heat  It  is  a  transparent,  color- 
leas  gas,  of  little  more  than  half  the 
weiriit  of  common  air,  and  has  an  ex- 
ceecungly  pungent  smell,  well  known 
under  the  old  name  of  spirits  ^  harts- 
horn.  It  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  fatal 
to  life.  It  is  decomposable,  by  a  strong 
heat,  into  3  parts,  by  measure,  of  hydro- 
gen, and  1  of  nitrogen  |;as.  It  is  rapidly 
absoriiied  by  water,  which  dissolves  one 
third  of  its  wei^t  of  this  gas,  or  460 
times  its  bulk,  and  fonns  the  aqueous 
ammonia,  or  aqua  ammowuB^  as  it  is  com- 
monly tenned  in  commerce.  The  process 
for  procuring  this  is  merely  to  connect  a 
retort,  or  iron  bottle,  contaming  the  mu- 
riate of  ammcmia  and  qiuck-lime  (gener- 
ally slacked),  with  a  common  still  and 
renigeratoiy,  and  apply  a  modemte  heat 
It  is  very  accurately  viuued  by  its  specific 
mvity;  that  used  in  medicme  is  about 
0,950.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
spifiU  ofharUkomu — ^Ammonia  combines 
with  the  acids,  and  forms  a  numerous 
cUiss  of  salts :  with  carbonic  acid,  it  fonns 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  (wdatiU  sal 
ammemaol  which  was  formerly  prepared 
from  the  destructive  distillaiion  of  animal 
substances,  but  is  now  fobrieated,  in  part, 
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hy  mizinf  009  ptvfonkm  of  muiiate  of 
aauDonia  with  two  of  caii^onate  of  lime, 
in  a  state  of  diyBeee,  and  sublimuig  in  an 
earthen  pot ;  and,  more  kuqgely,  from  pn- 
Med  Btuphate  <^  ammonia,  mixed  with 
one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  chalk,  finely 
around,  and  previously  oaldned,  intro- 
duced into  cast-iron  retorts,  and  subjected 
to  a  red  heat :  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
as  it  is  formed,  is  conveyed  by  a  tube  into 
a  leaden  or  cast-iron  receiver,  where  it  is 
condensed*  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant, 
usuallv  in  the  form  of  sn^Uing-bottleS) 
and  also  by  bakers,  to  raise  their  bread 
Iwhter  and  (}uicker  than  by  yeast  alone. 
With  muriatic  acid,  ammonia  forms  mQ^ 
riate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniaey  It  is 
found  native  in  fibrous  masses  and  crusts, 
sublimed  into  the  crac^  of  lava,  among 
other  volcanic  matters,  about  the  craters 
of  volci^oes.  The  muriate  of  ammonia 
of  commerce,  however,  is  prepared,  by  a 
tedious  process,  fix>m  an  impure  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  bones  and  other  animal  matters :  the 
carbonate  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  again 
by  muriate  of  soda;  and  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  separated  from  the  sulphate 
of  soda  by  crystallization,  after  which  it 
undeigoes  the  process  of  sublimation  two 
or  three  times ;  and,  this  being  done  in 
rounded  vessels,  it  assumes  the  torm  with 
which  we  are  fiuniliar  with  it  in  com- 
merce. The  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ol>> 
tajned  in  procuring  gaa-Ughts  for  illumi- 
nation fix>m  coal,  IB  also  made  ttse  of  in 
the  manufiicture  of  sal  ammcmiac  It  has 
lately  been  discovered,  that  muriate  of 
ammonia  exists  in  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
and  that  it  may  be  obtained,  by  sublima- 
tion, fiom  the  unciystallizable  part  called 
hiUtnL*  This  salt  was  formerlv  imported 
firom  Egypt,  but  is  now  manu&ctured  in 
Europe.  Great  quantities  are  annually 
earned  fi'om  Buchanan  Tartaiy  to  Russia 
and  Siberia. — Sal  ammoniiBic  is  applied  to 
many  u^fiil  purposes.  Occasionally,  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  A  considenible  nortion 
of  it  is  consumed  by  dyers,  to  give  bright- 
ness to  some  of  their  colors.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  assiw  of  metals,  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  iron ;  and,  having 
the  propeity  of  rendering  lead  brittle,  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufiicture  of 
shot  By  coppersmiths  and  tinders,  it  is 
used  for  cleansing  the  surfiice  of  the 
metals  which  they  are  about  to  cover 
with  tin.  It  is  said  that  20  tons  of  sal 
ammoniac,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  soldering, 
are  yeariy  used  in  Birmingham. 
«PhU.Traw.l8a,p.4d4 


A1010RU5  nitrate  of,  is  thnned  1 
rating  dihited  nitric  acid  with 
of  ammonia.     From  it  is  obtained 
nitrous  oxyde,  or  exhilarating  gas. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  o^  in  the  form  of 
stalactites,  is  found  in  the  fissures  of  the 
earth  surrounding  certain  small  lakes  in 
Tuscany,  also  in  the  lavas  of  JQtna  and 
Vesuvius,  and,  dissolved  in  a  spring,  in 
Dauphin^  It  is,  of  late,  obtained  in  large 
auantides,  as  a  secondaiy  product  in  the 
distillation  of  coal  for  gas-ughts.  A  chal- 
dron of  Newcasde  coaTafrords  200  pounds 
of  ammoniacal  hquor,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  is  used  for  the 
manufiicture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  volatile 
salt 

Ammonius.  There  were  many  learned 
men  and  philosophers  in  Alexandria  of 
this  name: — 1.  A  Peripatetic  or  rather 
Eclectic  phikwopher,  who. was  the  in- 
Btructer  of  Plutarch,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ  2.  A.,  sumamed  Saectu^ 
who  was  a  founder  of  the  new  Platonic 
school  in  Alexandria,  193.  (See  .^lexati- 
driana.)  9.  A  disciple  of  this  school,  in 
the  5th  and  Gth  centuries,  son  of  Hermias, 
scholar  of  Proclus,  and  matter  of  Snnpli- 
cius. 

Ammunitioh  Brxas,  Shoes,  Stocjl- 
UTos,  &c. ;  such  as  are  contracted  for  by 
government,  and  served  out  to  private 
soldiers. 

Amnvstt  ( Grseik,  fiom  a  priv.  and  ^vuo- 
ftai,  to  remember),  in  law ;  an  act  of  ob- 
livion ;  the  entire  fineedom  finom  penalty, 
granted  to  those  who  have  been  guihy 
of  any  neglect  or  crime,  usually  on  con- 
dition that  they  return  to  their  dnty  within 
a  certain  period.  An  amnesty  is  often 
declared  in  case  of  the  rebellion  of  whole 
districts  or  countries,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  exercise  on  them  the  severity 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  often  conaidered 
syfiicient  to  punish  the  leadeia  In  do- 
mestic dismrbances  and  civil  wars,  ob- 
livion of  the  past  is  a  necenaiy  prelude 
to  peace.  But  amnesties  are  often  only 
deceitfiil  assurancea,  of  which  modem 
history  affords  many  instances.  The  am- 
nesty, or  the  religious  peace,  of  1570,  in 
France,  was  followed,  in  1572,  by  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  a  government  caus- 
ing a  nart  of  its  subjects  to  be  murder- 
ed. (Dee  SL  Bwrikoiomewy  matMore  ^A 
The  terms  of  the  religious  peace  concluded 
at  Passau,  1552,  contain  an  amnes^,  in 
which  the  campaign  of  the  elector,  Mau- 
rioo,  of  Saxony,  ag«nst  tbe  emperor 
Charles  V,  is  mudiv  termed  an  exciunon 
for  the  sake  of  mihtaiy  exercise,  and  luU 
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forgiveneaB  is  promised  to  all  who  bad 
taken  part  in  the  war.  Also  in  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  (art  2.),  after  much  diffi- 
ciiltT,  a  full  and  general  amnesty,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  disturbances  in  Bo- 
hemia, was  gnmted.  A  general  anwesty 
was  proclaimed  in  Englaiid,  1660,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  U,  from  which  the 
king  excepted  no  one, and  theparliament 
only  tl^e  judges  of  Charles  I.  Tne  French 
revolution  is  rich  in  amnesties ;  the  vie- 
toiious  party  promiaiug  them  to  their 
opponents,  or  securing  Uiemselves  in  this 
way  Srom  jpunishment  At  the  restora- 
ticm,  a  formal  amnesty  was  not  thought 
ejmedient ;  but  in  the  Charte  ConttUutio- 
nJUy  (arL  11),  all  prosecutions  on  account 
of  political  offences  are  forbidden.  Not- 
witDStanding  his  abdication.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  considered  those  who  had  con- 
epireo,  in  1814,  to  overturn  his  throne,  as 
state  traitors,  and,  March  12, 1815,  granted 
them  an  amnesty,  at  Lyons,  from  which 
only  13  men  (prmce  Talleyrand,  Bouri- 
enne,  the  duke  of  Dalberg,  &c.)  were 
excluded.  At  the  second  restoration,  Jan. 
12, 1816,  all  who  had  taken  an  immedi- 
ate part  in  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte 
were  pardoned,  with  the  exception  of 
onhr  19  persons,  who  were  prosecuted 
under  the  decree  of  July  24, 1815  (Ney, 
Lab^doy^re,  Lavalette,  Bertrand,  Rovi^o, 
&c.)^  besides  38  others,  whom  the  kmg 
was  to  have  the  right  of  baniahmg  any 
time  within  two  months  (Soult,  Baasano, 
Vandamme,  Camot,  Hullin,  Merlin,  &c.), 
and,  in  fine,  all  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI  (rigicutes),  and 
such  as  had  taken  office  during  the 
''hundred  days.**  These,  as  well  as  all 
the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
were  banished  from  France.  Many  of 
them  have  been  permitted  to  return. 
Also,  in  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  revo- 
lutions and  counter-revolutions,  such  po- 
litical amnesties  have  been  proclaimed, 
with  more  or  fewer  restrictions.  An  ar- 
ticle of  this  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peace  signed  at  Vienna  between  Prussia 
and  Saxony. — For  amnesties  in  Spain, 
see  ;^»cit?i.---Of  all  the  instances  of^  am- 
nesties which  history  affords,  there  have 
been  few  in  which  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness has  been  strictly  kept  by  the 
ruling  party,  when  seated  in  secure  pos- 
session of  power.  Generally,  govern- 
ments have  found  means  to  punish  their 
opponents  without  openly  violating  their 
promise  of  pardon. 

AifOR,  with  the  Romans;  with  the 
Greeks,  "Egm ;  the  god  of  love.  Accord- 
ing to  the  later  m^^ology,  A.  is  the  son 
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of  Venus  and  Man,  the  most  beautifhl  of 
all  the  gods ;  a  vnnged  boy,  vnth  bow  and 
arrows  sometimes  represented  blind-ibld- 
ed.  His  arrows  innict  the  wounds  of 
love,  and  his  power  is  formidable  to  gods 
and  men.  He  is  not  always  a  playful 
child  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  but  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  the  bloom  of  voum, 
e.  g.,  as  the  lover  of  Psvche.  He  is 
brother  to  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriaffei 
whom  he  troubles  much  by  his  thought- 
lessness. (See  i^iien  and  Cupid,)  Ac- 
cording to  the  earlier  mythology  (that  of 
Hesiod  and  Orpheus),  he  is  the  eldest  of 
all  the  gods,  and  existed  before  any  cre- 
ated bSng.  By  his  means  the  sterile 
Chaos  brought  forth  Nox,  fiom  whom 
issued  Day  and  Light  This  eldest  A.  i9 
the  lof^  idea  of  the  all-exciting  and  all- 
fiructifying  love.  To  him,  according  to 
some  writers,  Hate  is  opposed  In  &2ff- 
lish,  the  god  of  love  is  less  frequent^ 
called  A.  than  Cupid;  yet,  with  the  an- 
cients, Cupido  denoted,  properiy,  only  the 
animal  desbe,  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
by  the  word  lla&of. 

Amoketti,  Abbate  Cark) ;  bom  at 
Onefflia,  March  13,  1741,  died  at  Milan, 
in  lol6 ;  a  ffreat  mineralogist,  and,  since 
the  year  1797,  one  of  the  amservaion  of 
the  Ambrosian  library.  Till  1772,  he  was 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Parma.  Being 
well  versed  in  modem  languaj^es,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  knovm  to  his  countiy- 
men  the  progress  of  other  nations  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  A.  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies  in  Italy.  Be- 
tween 1775  and  1788,  he  published,  at 
Milan,  27  vols,  in  quarto,  with  engravincs, 
Munja  scelta  i'OpuscoU  hteressanti  wUe 
Scimu  e  wile  Mi,  in  connexion  with 
several  friends.  His  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  mining  obtained  him  a  seat,  in  1808, 
in  the  Cotrngiio  delle  Mintere,  He  first 
encouraged  a  carefiil  examination  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  in 
which  Maio  has  since  exerted  himself  so 
successfully.  By  his  means,  tlie  follow- 
ing woAs  were  printed : — the  first  voy- 
age round  the  world  of  Pigafetta  of  Vi- 
cenza,  from  1519^1522,  and  a  treatise  on 
navigation,  by  the  same ;  also,  the  north- 
eastern voyage  through  the  Adantic  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  by  captain  Maldonado 
(this  appeared  in  1811);  and,  in  1804, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Trattaio  della  Pithara, 
with  plates ;  also  a  biography  of  this  re- 
nowned painter,  in  1806 ;  and,  finally,  in 
1806,  Codice  DipUmatico  Scaiff  Ambnm- 
aaMy  a  supplement  to  the  coUscdon  oi 
Italian  documents,  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies, by  Pater  Fumigalli.    Of  his  great 
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mn-k,  IkOa  RtMmumaa  Oasia  EUttro- 
iiMfria  jfmmafe  J3!icere^ 
Milan,   1808,  he  published,  in  1816,  an 
abridgment,  EUmenH  di  EkOnmdna  Jln- 

Amortisation  ;  the  right  of  transfer- 
ring lands  in  mortmain,  i.  e.  to  some 
communiQr  which  is  never  to  cease. 
This  word  is  used  in  France  and  Ger- 
many to  signify  the  redeeming  of  public 
debts.  .^inorMfemetrf,  from  omorftr,  is  the 
FVench  word  for  siinJbmgfuind. 

Am  OB,  the  prophet ;  a  herdsman  who 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  kin|»  Josias  of  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  II  of  Israel,  B.  C.  850,  and 
preached  with  zeal  against  the  idolatry 
then  prevailing  in  Israel  His  propheti- 
cal book,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  moral 
profligacy  and  idolatry  of  this  people,  and 
of  thraatenings  and  promises,  similar  to 
those  which  the  other  Jewish  prophets 
have  delivered.  His  peculiarities  are  the 
use  of  certain  rural  images,  a  rounded 
style,  clearness  in  the  construction  of  his 
sentences,  and  distinctness  in  his  descrip- 
tions. He  is  among  the  best  of  the  Ile- 
brew  writers. 

Amfblliteb,  or  Cahble-coal,  or  Ca- 
NAL-coAi..    (See  Cofd,) 

Amphiaraus  ;  son  of  Oicleus  (accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Apollo)  and  Hypermnes- 
tra ;  endowed  by  the  f;ods  with  propheti- 
cal powers.  Foreseemff  that  he  snould 
perish  beforo  Thebes,  be  hid  himself; 
out,  being  betraved  by  his  wife,  Eriphyle 
(<}.  v.),  he  joined  Polynices  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  this  ci^,  and  was  one  of  his 
most  valiant  warriors.  The  besiegera 
having  been  repulsed  in  one  of  their 
attacks,  the  earth  opened  under  him  in 
his  flight,  and  swaUowed  him,  with  his 
bontes.  On  the  spot  where  this  event  is 
said  to  have  taken  place,  at  Oropus,  a 
feast  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  him 
{AmphiarcBa\  and,  not  fer  from  this  city,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  where  ora- 
cles were  delivered.  His  death  was  re- 
venged by  his  son,  Alcmeeon. 

^^HiBiA ;  animals  of  the  third  class, 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  most  of  which, 
by  their  peculiar  anatomy,  are  able  to 
live  either  upon  land  or  in  the  water. 
Since  Cuviers  exertions  to  introduce  a 
better  clasnflcation  in  zoology,  this  term 
has  been  superseded  by  the  tenn  repfdio. 
(See  IUptiU$.) 

Amphiboloot,  in  grammar;  a  loose 
manner  of  expresmon,  whereby  the  sense 
may  be  constnied  into  a  douUe  meaning. 
It  has  a  suDoilar  apirilication  to  phrases  or 


sentences  with  the  word  tqvxoouA  in 
respect  to  words. 
AMpHraRACHTB.  (Soo  Bk^kuu) 
Amphicttonb,  court  of  the ;  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  deputies  from  the  difler- 
ent  states  of  Greece,  according  to  most 
authors  established  by  king  Amphictyon, 
son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Acrisius,  lung  of  Argos,  as 
a  point  of  union  for  ^e  several  cSecian 
states.  At  first,  they  assembled  at  Delphi ; 
in  later  times,  at  Thermopyte,  or  rather 
at  the  nei^boring  village,  Anthela.  12 
Grecian  states  sent  2  deputies  each,  who 
assembled  with  great  solemnity;  com- 
posed the  public  dissensions,  and  the 
quamls  of  mdividual  cities,  by  foroe  or 
persuasion ;  punished  civil  and  criminal 
oflfences,  and,  particularly,  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  violations  of 
the  temple  of  DelphL  After  the  decision 
was  published,  a  fine  was  inflicted  on  the 
guilty  state,  which,  if  not  paid  in  due 
time,  was  doubled.  If  the  state  did  not 
then  submit,  the  whole  confederacy  took 
arms  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  The 
assembly  had  also  the  right  of  excluding 
it  finom  the  confederation.  An  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  this  right  gave  rise  to 
the  Phocian  war,  which  continued  10 
years. 
Amphimacer.  (See  BhyOtm.) 
Amphion  ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope ; 
the  eldest  of  the  Grecian  musicians.  In 
Lydia,  where  he  married  Niobe,  the 
dau|^hter  of  king  Tantalus,  he  learned 
music,  and  brought  it  thence  into  Greece. 
He  reigned  in  liiebes,  which  was  before 
called  Cadmea,  A.  joined  the  lower  and 
upper  city  by  walls,  built  the  7  gates,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  ThAes,  To  express 
Uie  power  of  his  music,  and,  perhaps,  of 
Ins  eloquencp,  the  poets  said,  that^  at 
the  sound  of  his  lyre,  the  stones  volun- 
tarily fonned  themselves  into  walls ;  that 
wild  beasts,  and  even  trees,  rocks  and 
streams,  followed  the  musician.  With 
the  aid  of  his  brother,  Zethus,  he  is  said 
to  have  revenged  Antiope,  who  was 
driven  into  banidiment  by  his  fiither,  and 
to  have  bound  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
bull;  which  incident  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  femous  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, the  Famese  bull. 

Ajipbisbjbna  ;  a  genus  of  serpents,  so 
called  on  account  ofthe  shape  orits  body, 
which  is  of  equal  thickness  fix>m  head  to 
tail;  they  are,  consequently,  diflicult  to 
distinffuish.  This  occasioned  the  notion 
of  its  naving  two  heads.  Difierent  natu- 
ralists establish  dif^nt  numbera  of  spe- 
cies.     Doctor  Shaw  mentions  two,  viz. 
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die  oOa  and  ihefiiiguma.  The  alba  is 
about  18  or  30  inches  long,  and  totally 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  a  liannkfls  animal  The  fidiginoMa 
is  white,  with  black  or  deep-brown  spots. 
The  head  is  without  spots.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  South  America,  and  in 
Libya.  It  is  innoxious.  All  the  other  spe- 
cies are  also  fi>und  in  America. 

AifpHiTmBATRE,  with  the  Romans;  a 
building  without  a  roof,  of  a  round  or 
OTal  form,  destined  for  the  combats  of 
giadiators,  or  of  wild  beasts.  In  the 
middle  was  the  arena,  a  lai^  place  cov- 
ered with  sand,  on  which  the  nffhts  were 
exhibited.  Round  about  were  the  vaults 
or  caves,  in  which  the  animals  were  kept ; 
above  these  was  the  gallery,  from  which 
ascended  successive  rows  of  seats,  each 
of  greater  height  and  circumference  than 
the  preceding.  The  14  first  were  for  the 
senators  and  judges,  the  otliers  for  the 
common  people.  In  the  year  709  fix>m 
the  boUdmg  of  the  city,  Julius  Cfcsar 
erected  the  first  large  amphitheatre  at 
Rome,fi>r  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  It 
was  of  wood,  and  was  pulled  down  after 
it  had  been  used.  Statilius  Taurus,  20 
years  later,  built  the  first  stone  one.  The 
Coliseum  (q.  v.],  at  Rome,  is  the  larsest 
of  all  ^be  ancient  amphitheatres.  In  Ve- 
rona there  is  one,  tlie  interior  of  which 
still  shows  the  whole  ancient  architect- 
ure, and  is  carefiilly  preserved;  it  is 
called  there  arena.  Of  all  the  Roman 
antiquities,  none  has  withstood  the  effects 
of  time  so  well  as  this  remarkable  build- 
ing. The  form  is  oval,  and  the  architect- 
ure is  in  the  taste  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.    There  is  another  at  Pola. 

Amphit&its;  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  or  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
Neptune  wished  to  make  her  his  wife, 
and,  as  she  hid  herself  fix>m  him,  he  sent 
a  dolphin  to  find  her,  which  brought  her 
to  him,  and  received  as  a  reward  a  place 
among  the  stars.    As   a   goddess   and 

rien  of  the  sea,  she  is  represented  as 
wn  in  a  chariot  of  shells  by  Tritons,  or 
riding  on  a  dolphin,  with  the  trident  of 
Neptune  in  her  Land. 

Amphitryon  ;  king  of  Thebes,  son  of 
AlcsBus,  and  husband  of  Alcmcna.  Plau- 
tus,  after  him  Moliere,  and,  still  later, 
Falk  and  Kleist,  have  made  the  trick 
played  upon  him  by  Jupiter  (see  Mcmena) 
the  subject  of  amusing  comedies,  in  which 
the  return  of  tiie  true  A.,  and  his  meetinf 
with  the  fiilse  one,  occasion  several 
humorous  scenes  at  the  palace  and  in  the 
city.  The  French  give  this  name  to  a 
courteous  host 


Amplification,  in  ilietoric;  the  pait 
of  a  speech  wherein  circumstances  are 
enumerated  and  dweh  upon  to  excite  the 
minds  of  the  auditors.  Some  ynriteis  on 
iheloric  understand  by  amplification  only 
the  explanation  of  a  subfect  by  examplea 
The  Cfreek  and  Roman  rhetorical  wnters 
meant  by  it  a  mode  of  adding  to  or  de 
tracting  firom  the  dignity  of  a  subject  by 
an  accumulation  of  words  or  ideas.  Lon- 
ginus  defines  amplification  the  collection 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
a  subject,  in  order  to  give  force  to  that 
which  is  alreadv  proved.  The  ampli- 
fication generalry  embraces  both  these 
objects.  Cicero  and  other  ancient  orators 
make  the  an^pUfieaHo  and  enumeroHo 
(recapitulation^  essential  to  a  speech.  In 
this  case,  ampufication,  also  called  exag- 
geratioy  embraces  only  the  concluding 
strokes  by  which  the  orator  sought  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  what  he  had  said. 
Every  one,  who  makes  use  of  this  rhetori- 
cal figure,  ought  to  remember  the  simple 
and  just  xemaik  of  Boileau : 

Tout  06  qa'oB  dif  de  trap  eit  fade  el  rebntant. 

Amplituos,  in  astronomy;  the  dis- 
tance of  any  celestial  body,  or  other 
object  (when  refoired  by  a  secondarjr 
circle  to  the  horizon),  firom  the  east  or 
west  points ;  the  complement  to  the  am- 
plitude, or  the  distance  fixnn  the  north  or 
south  point,  is  called  the  azimulh, — Jim- 
fUhuU  denotes,  also,  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
compass,  the  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  sun  or  a  star,  at  its  rising  or 
setting,  and  the  magnetical  east  or  west 
points  of  the  horizon ;  or  it  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sim 
or  star  fix>nl  the  east  or  west  points  of 
the  compass. — ^In  gunneiy,  ampUtude  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  ranee  of  a  thell, 
or  other  projectile,  fix>m  its  departure  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  place 
where  it  fidls.  Thus  the  French  engi- 
neers speak  of  the  amplitudt  deparaboUj 
&c. 

Ampulla,  in  antiqui^ ;  a  vessel  belly- 
ing out  like  a  jug,  that  contained  unctions 
for  the  bath ;  aim  a  vessel  for  drinking  at 
table.  In  ecclesiastical  rites,  the  ampulla 
was  employed  for  several  purposes,  such 
as  holding  the  oil  for  chrismation,  conse- 
cration, &c.,  also  for  anointing  monarchs 
at  their  coronation.  In  England  and 
France,  a  vessel  of  this  kind  is  still  in  use 
for  the  last-mentioned  purpose.  The 
French  ampulla  is  at  Rheims,  the  arch- 
bishop of  which  performs  the  coronation 
of  the  French  kin^    A  dove,  it  is  said, 
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brbught  this  ampulla  from  heaven  for  the 
baptiamal  unction  of  the  crafty  Clo\'is  I,  in 
4^.  Intlie  revohit]on,this  ampulla  ^as 
lost ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  soldier  oiled  his 
boots  with  the  miraculous  liquid.  On 
the  late  coronation  of  Charles  A,  the  pub- 
lic papers  stated  that  a  phial  containing 
some  of  this  tmction  had  survived  the 
catastrophe.  The  ampulla  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  now  in  use,  is  an  eagle,  weigh- 
ing about  10  ounces,  of  the  purest  chased 
gold.  Having  passed  through  various 
bands  to  the  Black  Prince,  it  was  by  him 
deposited  in  the  tower.  Henry  IV  is  the 
first  king  who  v^as  anointed  from  it. 
(See  Anointing,) 

AMPiTTATiorr,  in  surgery;  that  opera- 
tion by  which  a  member  is  separated  from 
the  body  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
science.  Though  the  medical  art  en- 
deavors to  prevent  the  necessity  of  am- 
putation, yet  many  cases  arise  in  which 
ft  is  absolutely  necessiury,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  victories 
which  science  and  skill  have  ^pedned  ovsr 
barbarism.  There  is  no  decisive  proof 
that  Hippocrates  evei*  performed  this  ope- 
ration. A.  C.  Celsus,  who  lived  under 
Tiberius,  has  left  a  short  description,  in 
his  book  De  Re  Medicti,  of  the  mode  of 
amputating  gangrenous  limbs.  Paulus 
iEgineta,  alM)Ut  ei^t  centuries  after- 
wards, suggests  little  improvement.  The 
Arabians  seem  to  have  made  little  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  suppressing  the  bleed- 
ing after  the  amputation,  vi^ich  was  still 
the  most  important  desideratum.  The 
greatest  improvements  were  introduced 
by  Pari,  a  French  surgeon,  in  the  16th 
century,  since  whose  time  amputation  has 
been  peribrmed  with  much  skill  among 
all  civilized  nations,  and,  in  the  latest  times, 
with  a  boldness  at  wMch  former  ages 
would  have  shuddered,  and  with  great 
miecision  and  success.  The  late  wars  in 
Europe  have  advanced  this  branch  of  the 
surgical  art,  periiaps,  more  than  any  for- 
mer period,  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  cases  requiring  amputation,  which 
they  have  presented.  Increasing  knowl- 
edge of  anatomv  has  continually  increased 
the  boldness  of  the  operator. 

Abiretsir,  i.e.  the  pool  of  immortality; 
formerly  called  Ckak,  a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Seiks.  It  is,  on  account  of  its  fevor- 
able  situation  between  Cabul  and  Delhi, 
Cashmere  and  the  Deccan,  a  place  of 
great  trade ;  but  its  chief  importance  is 
derived  fix>m  the  sacred  pond,  constructed 


by  Ram  Dass  (one  of  the  earlier  pontiA 
of  the  Seik  faith),  in  which  the  Seiks  and 
other  Hindoo  tribes  immerse  themselves, 
tliat  they  may  be  purifted  fit>m  all  sin. 
This  holy  basin  is  135  paces  square,  built 
of  brick,  having  in  its  centre  a  temple 
dedicated  to  tlie  Hindoo  saint  GkK>roo 
Govind  Singh.  Under  a  silken  canopy, 
in  this  temple,  is  deposited  the  saint's 
book  of  religion  and  laws,  called  Qrmd^k. 
The  voluntary  contributions  of  pilgrims 
and  devotees  support  this  place,  to  which 
600  priests  are  attached. 

Ahsterdam;  the  chief  city  of  the 
Netheriands ;  Ion. 4*»44'  E. ;  lat.  ^W  N.; 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amstel, 
where  it  frills  into  an  ann  of  the  sea,  called 
Y  or  JVye,  65  miles  fix)m  Antwerp,  340 
miles  north-east  of  Paris.  This  ftimous 
commercial  city,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  capital  of  that  king- 
dom, though  not  tlie  usual  residence  of 
the  royal  family,  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  centuiy,  a  fishinff  vilwze  in  the 
possession  of  the  lords  of  Amstel.  About 
the  middle  of  that  century,  it  became  a 
small  town,  and  obtained  a  municipa) 
government.  In  1296,  it  was  suddenly 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  neighbor 
in^  Kennemers,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Gysbert  of  Amstel  in  the 
murder  of  the  count  Floris  of  Holland, 
and  Gysbert  himself  was  expelled,  hi 
this  way  Amsterdam,  together  vrith  Am- 
stelland,  came  under  the  rule  ofth^  counts 
of  Holland,  who  granted  the  city  many 
privileges.  Amsterdam  soon  aoquired  an 
important  commerce  in  the  Baltic  sea, 
and,  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  place  or 
considerable  commerce.  The  transition 
from  the  bondage  of  its  lords  to  the  state 
of  subjects  of  the  counts  of  Holland  was 
the  origin  of  its  prosperity.  A  second 
cause  was  its  deliverance  fifom  the  Span- 
ish dominion.  It  became,  in  a  short  time, 
the  first  commercial  city  in  the  United 
Provinces.  In  1585,  after  Antwerp  had 
fallen  a  second  time  under  the  dommion 
of  Spain,  its  extensive  commerce  was 
transferred  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  west- 
em  or  new  part  of  the  city  was  built. 
The  ci^  received  new  accessions  in  1593, 
16112,1658.  In  1622,  it  contained  100,000 
inhabitants.  Its  increasing  importance 
awakened  the  envy  of  its  neighbors.  In 
1587,  Leicester  attempted  to  take  it  br 
treacheiy,  and  prince  William  II,  in  1650, 
by  surprise.  Both  attempts  were  frus- 
trated by  the  prudence  of  the  two  burgo- 
masteis,  Hooft  and  Bicker.  The  burgo- 
masters of  Amsterdam  then  acquired  so 
much  weight  in  the  assembly  of  the 
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slates  general,  that  their  authority,  during 
the  fint  94  years  of  the  18th  century, 
liTftlled  that  of  the  hereditary  stadt-holder. 
During  this  period  of  prosperity,  A. 
acquired  so  great  wealth,  that  it  surpassed 
every  other  city  in  Europe'.  It  was  the 
great  market  of  all  the  productions  of 
ttie  East  and  West,  and  its  harbor  was 
always  full  of  ships.  The  fame  of  Dutch 
honesty  and  frugality  increased  the  flour- 
iflfaing  trade  of  the  citv.  This  was  ob- 
stnv^d,  however,  by  tne  sand  bank  be- 
fore the  Pampus,  on  account  of  which 
large  vessels  could  not  enter  without  un- 
loading part  of  their  cai|eoes  into  lighters. 
Vesseb,  moreover,  could  not  sail  from  the 
Zuyder-zee,  near  the  Texel,  except  with 
certain  winds.  Finally,  A.  has  oilen 
experienced  great  depression  during  the 
continuance  of  wars.  Even  in  the  glori- 
ous period  of  the  17th  centuiy,  in  1653, 
the  war  with  England  did  such  injury  to 
Its  commerce,  that  4000  houses  in  the 
city  were  left  unoccupied,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  exchange  was  oyerfrrown  with  grass. 
Cmnmerce,  however,  afrerwards  revived, 
and  continued,  with  little  diminution, 
even  durinff  the  unquiet  period  from 
1780  to  1794,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  of  the  English  war,  £rom  1781  to 
1789.  But  after  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  1795,  the  trade  and  wealth  of 
A.  continually  diminished.  The  forced 
alliance  of  Holland  with  France,  which 
obliged  her  to  follow  the  French  policy, 
against  the  powers  at  war  with  France, 
operated  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  A. 
Louis  Bonaparte  endeavored  to  restore 
the  trade  of  Holland  by  means  of  grants 
and  privileges,  and  even  transferr^  his 
residence  and  the  seat  of  government  to 
A.  in  1808;  but  the  first  measure  only 
irritated  Napoleon  against  Holland,  and 
the  other,  though  it  opened  some  new 
sources  of  trade,  was  followed  by  various 
disadvantages.  The  complete  incoipora- 
tion  of  Holland  with  France,  in  181&  en- 
tirely annihilated  the  foreign  trade  of^  A. ; 
and  many  other  measures,  as,  for  instance, 
the  introduction  of  the  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco and  of  the  droiU  rhmu,  as  they 
were  called,  were  very  injurious  to  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  city.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1813  restored  the  business  of  A. 
Since  that  time,  its  c<nnmerce  has  in- 
creased very  considerably.  Many  of  the 
long-established  houses  are  very  rich,  but, 
nevertheless,  for  several  reasons,  less  ac- 
tively engaged  in  trade  than  l^e  mer- 
chants of^twerp. — Besides  the  public 
buildings,  Amsteraam  contained,  in  1732, 
26^385  dwelling-houses^  bendes  a  great 


number  of  ahip-yaids,  mamifitctorieB  of 
ropes,  cordage,  tobacco,  &c  The  num- 
ber  of  mhabitants  was,  m  1796, 217,000, 
in  1808,  206,000,  among  whom  were 
20,000  Jews.  In  1820,  however,  there 
were  but  180,000,  of  whom  90,000  were 
Calvinists,  38,000  Catholics,  and  30,000 
Lutherans.  From  comparingthe  censuses, 
it  wpears  that  the  proportion  of  the  male 
to  the  female  sex  is  about  4  to  5.  In  1817, 
the  numlier  of  the  poor  of  all  decrees 
amounted  to  39,000.  On  account  of  the 
lowness  of  the  site  of  the  city,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  built  on  piles.  A.  anords  a 
splendid  prospect  from  the  harbor  by  rea- 
son of  its  numerous  steeples ;  the  view 
from  the  Amstel  bridge  is  also  very  £ne. 
In  earlier  times,  A.  was  a  strong  fortreas. 
Its  26  bastions,  and  its  means  of  inun- 
dating the  country,  made  even  Louis 
XIV  cautious  of  attacking  it;  but,  in 
1787,  when  threatened  by  a  Prussian 
army  of  only  moderate  edze,  it  was 
obliged  to  surrender  after  the  capture  of 
the  fortified  villages  in  the  vicinitv.  In 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
sieges,  A.  can  be  defended  only  by  the 
inundation  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Yet  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  ex-kine  Louis,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  the  regulBur  fortification  of  A. 
On  the  side  towaids  Hat^em,  the  city  is, 
at  present,  protected  by  the  sluice  of  Half^ 
wegen,  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  for- 
tress of  Naarden.  Within  the  semicircle 
which  the  borders  of  the  city  describe  on 
the  land  side,  several  canals  fonn  many 
smaller  semicircles,  which  all  open  into 
the  Amstel  river,  or  into  the  Y,  or  Wye. 
Amon^  the  public  buildings,  the  old  stadt- 
house  IS  pailicularlv  famous.  The  build- 
ing began  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect  Jacob  van  Kampen,  after 
the  peace  of  Westphaha,  in  1&18,  which 
&Kea  the  independence  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  it  was  finished  in  1655. 
In  the  vaults  under  the  stadi-house  are 
deposited  the  treasures  of  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam.  This  splendid  building 
stands  upon  13,659  piles,  is  282  feet  long, 
235  feet  wide,  and  116  feet  high,  without 
reckoning  the  high  tower.  The  interior 
of  this  magnificent  building  was  decorated, 
by  the  Dutch  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  17th  century,  with  their  master-pieces. 
The  patriotic  Dutch  were  therefore  high- 
ly bonded,  when  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
18(^  chose  the  stadt-house  for  his  resi- 
dence, and  his  attendants  and  courtiers 
occufMed  the  council-rooms  of  the  fathers 
of  the  city.    The  hall  prepared  fm-  the 
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reception  of  the  timme  on  this  occanon 
is  probably  die  finest  in  Europe.  The 
maniificent  museum  of  Dutch  paintings, 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  stadt-house, 
is  now  transferred  to  the  Trippeu-house. 
The  present  king,  also,  remdes  in  this 
palace  (the  former  skidhu^s),  when  he 
18  at  Amsterdam.  The  public  weigh- 
house,  which  was  opposite  to  it,  was 
puUed  down  under  king  Louis,  in  order  to 
nave  an  open  space  befi>re  the  palace, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  western  mar- 
ket The  magistrates  of  the  city  now 
assemble  in  the  former  royal  hall.  The 
exchange  of  Amsterdam,  wtiich  was  built 
between  1606  and  1613,  rests  tipon  five 
yaulted  arches,  under  which  the  Amstel 
flows  into  the  Damrack  water ;  it  is  250 
feet  long  and  140  feet  wide.  The  East 
India  house,  of  which  a  whole  wing,  used 
for  granaries,  lately  tumbled  down,  the 
national  ship-yard,  and  the  magazine 
upon  the  Iiatenburg,  at  the  Y,  are  at 
present  used  for  other  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  beautifiil 
Trippen-house,  where  the  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  assembles,  is  now  a 
temple  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  soci- 
ety yelir  meriHs  (established  by  the  mer- 
chants), which  promotes  the  study  of 
every  thing  that  can  occupy^  and  ennoble 
the  mind ;  the  society  dodnna  et  amicUia ; 
tiie  tot  nut  vanH  algemeen,  devoted  to  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences;  the  excellent 
reading-room ;  several  musical  societies ; 
the  Dutch,  French  and  German  theatres ; 
the  horhu  medieus,  belonging  to  the  ^hc- 
navm  iUtutre ;  the  famous  I^tin  schools ; 
the  many  excellent  national  poets, — prove 
the  taste  of  the  citizens  of  A.  for  science 
and  leaminff.  Their  regard  for  reUgion, 
charity  and  order  is  manifested  by  the 
numerous  churches,  by  the  hospital  fyr 
the  aged,  the  poor-house  and  orphan 
asylum,  the  houses  of  correction,  the 
navigation  school,  the  many  societies  fyr 
humane  objects,  and  the  work-houses  of 
different  descriptions.  The  churches  are 
numerous ;  anions  them  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed have  10,  the  French  1,  the  Eng- 
lish 1,  the  Roman  Cathohcs  18,  and  even 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  a  church. 
The  most  splendid  is  the  new  church 
upon  the  Damm,  in  which  the  pulpit  and 
organs  are  master-pieces;  here  you  see 
the  monuments  of  the  admiral  de  Ruyter, 
of  the  valiant  von  Galen,  and  of  the  great 
poet  Vondel;  here,  also,  after  so  many 
storms,  the  fiihric  of  the  state  was  strength- 
ened by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  by  the  allenance  sworn  to  the  pres- 
ent sovereign,  March  529  and  90, 1814.    In 


the  Oude  Kerk  monuments  are  erected 
to  the  naval  heroes  HeemdLeik,  van  der 
Zaan,  Zweerts  and  van  dcr  Hultz.  The 
Western  Kerk  has  a  handsome  steeple. 
With  so  much  tliat  is  beautiful  and  great, 
and  with  a  trade  which  afK>rds  the  means 
of  support  to  eve^  industrious  man,  A. 
has,  indeed,  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
damp  air,  and  an  offensive,  mephitic  smeli, 
which  often  rises,  in  summer,  from  the 
canals.  It  suffers,  also,  from  the  want  of 
good  spring- water,  and  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  very  high  and  narrow  dwelling- 
houses,  occasioneid  by  its  crowded  popu- 
lation. The  new  canal,  extending  from 
its  harbor  to  the  extreme  point  of  North 
Holland,  96  feet  in  depth,  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  A.  It  removes  some  of  the  chief 
impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the  city, 
viz.  the  necessity  which  existed  of  un- 
loading large  vessels,  before  the)r  could 
enter  Uie  harbor,  and  of  encountering  the 
passage  through  the  Zuyder-zee,  ^pmich 
was  peculiarly  difficult  with  contrary 
winds.  The  shipping  of  goods  to  and 
from  Amsterdam  wifl^  therefore,  be  ef^ 
fected  in  future  more  promptly  and 
cheaply.  This  canal  extends  fit>m  A.  to 
Niewe  Diep.  The  distance  between  the 
extreme  points  is  41  Enjjlish  miles ;  but 
the  canal  is  about  50  miles  and  a  half 
long.  The  breadth  at  the  sur&ce  is  1244 
English  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  bottom, 
S6  feet ;  the  depth,  20  feet  and  9  inches. 
It  passes  through  a  somewhat  marshy 
country,  and  touches,  besides  several  vil- 
lages, the  cities  of  Purmerend  and  Alk- 
maar.  Like  the  Dutch  canab  generally, 
its  level  is  that  of  the  high  tides  of  Uie 
sea,  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  of 
water.  The  only  locks  which  it  requires, 
of  course,  are  two  tide-locks  at  its  extrem- 
ities ;  but  there  are,  also,  two  sluices  with 
flood-gates  in  the  intermediate  space. 
The  locks  and  sluices  are  double,  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  of  the 
canaJ.  The  canal  is  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  one  fiigate  passing  another.  The 
time  spent  in  tracking  vessels  from  the 
Helder  to  A.  is  18  hours. — ^There  is  an 
excellent  account  of  this  city,  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  by  D.  C.  I.  Nieuwenhuijs : 
l^roeve  tener  genet$kuntHge  pULaesheschru- 
ving  der  Stad  .Amsterdam,  Amst.,  \&S0, 
4  vols. 

Amsterdam;  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  in  Ion.  7€P  54'  E.,  and  lat. 
38°  iSf  8.,  first  visited  by  van  Vlaminr, 
a  Dutch  navigator,  in  16S^,  and  explored, 
in  1793,  by  the  gentlemen  attached  to 
lord  filacartnev's  embassy  to  China. 
The  length  of  the  island,  from  N.  to  S.,  is 
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MwarAi  of  4  milet ;  its  breadth,  from 
E.  tt>  W^  abom  9|  miles.  A  fertile,  but 
vety  9oft  and  epongy,  soil  eoven  the 
ififcnd,  which  bean  eveiy  where  unquea- 
tionaMe  maito  of  avc^canic  origin.  Sev* 
«ral  springs  of  hot  water  were  viaitBd 
1^  the  travelleiti,  of  which  the  average 
heat  is  about  212^  Fahr.  The  soil  is  eri- 
dendy  a  deconqiosition  of  lava,  which  is 
continually  spreading  a  rich  mould  over 
all  parts  of  uie  island,  for  the  tall,  rank 
grass  that  abounds  in  it.  The  putrefte- 
tion  of  vegetable  matters  mixes  with  this 
lava  and  with  the  mouldering  ashes,  white 
the  long  roots  of  the  grass  form  the  prin- 
cipal tie  of  the  whole.  The  so9  is  so  fight, 
that  A«  foot  breaks  in  at  eveiy  step.  Son-' 
birds  abound  on  the  bland.  Near  the 
centre  is  an  area  of  about  200  yards 
square,  where  the  heat  of  the  soil  is  so 
great,  as  to  admit  of  no  vegetation.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  viofent  storms  pre- 
vail in  A.  On  the  shores  of  the  isdand, 
immense  numbers  of  seals  were  formerly 
taJ^en,  of  the  johoeowvma  species.  The 
people  of  the  iJ.  S.  have  taken  more  of 
these  usefiil  animals  here  than  any  other 
nation.  They  are  altogether  the  most  ac- 
tive seal-hunters  in  the  South  sea.  The 
number  of  seals  on  the  island  is  now  very 
much  less  than  when  it  was  first  visited, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  places  where  the 
animal  is  actively  huntedf.  At  first  it  was 
immense,  as  it  usually  is  in  undistitfbed 
resorts  of  this  creature.  The  American 
veaa^  at  present,  generaHy  leave  a  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  iedands  frequented  by 
the  seal,  and  return  to  take  them  after 
liiey  have  had  time  to  collect  a  suflicient 
number  of  skins.  The  neighborhood  of 
A.  abounds  in  fish. 

Amsterdam;  a  small,  uninhabited  isl- 
and in  the  North  sea,  near  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Dutch  vessels  re- 
port thither  towards  the  end  of  their 
^^lale-fishery.  Lon.  9°  40^  E.;  kt  79° 
46^  N. 

Amsterdam;  en  island  in  the  South 
sea.    (See  TimgakAoo.) 

Amsterdam  Island  ;  a  small  island  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  5  miles  lom[ 
and  2  in  breadth ;  Ion.  8^  T  E. ;  lat  CP 
WN. 

Amsterdam,  New ;  a  town  in  Dutch 
Cruiana,  situated  between  the  rivers  Ber- 
bice  and  Ganje ;  lon.  ST  15^  W. ;  lat.  €P 
2CK  N.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  Beibice. 

Amuck,  or  Amok  ;  an  Indian  term  for 
tiaugktar,  and  an  exclamation  of  certain 
Bata:vian  slaves,  who,  when  irritated,  in- 
toxicate themselves  with  opium,  and  run 


firantie  about  the  sivmcb.  Hui  is  datted 
running  o-tfnidk,  w  «i-iiiedt 

Amulet  ;  a  piece  of  stone,  metal^  or 
other  substance,  maiked  with  certain 
figures  or.  characters,  which  people  wear 
about  them  as  a  proteetiotr  against  dis- 
eases and  endiandnents.  The  name,  as 
well  as  the  thing  itself,  is  derived  from 
the  East  The  word  tsomes  firom  the 
Arabic  hamoA  (locket,  any  thing  hung 
roimd  the  neck).  The  derivation  fimn 
the  LAtin  nmoU/tn  has  le»  probability. 
Amulets  serve  as  a  convenient  substitute 
for  the  taKsmans  of  stone  or  meted,  and 
must  be  thought  of  more  recent  origin. 
Amontf  die  links,  and  many  peo^e  of 
Central  Asia,  every  individual  thlMES  an 
amulet  neceaaary  to  secure  him  finm 
harm.  They  were  introduced  into  Chris- 
tian Europe  by  the  Jews.  With  tlie  an- 
cients, e.  g.,  the  Elgyptians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, they  were  ftequently  found.  From 
the  pagans  they  were  introduced  among 
the  BasilidiaSfis.  Their  amulets  were 
stones  with  the  woi4  MuraxoB  (q.  v.) 
engraved  on  them.  The  Jews  haa 
many  supeistitious  notions  about  amu- 
lets. Many  ChrMans  of  the  first  cen- 
tury wore  anraleta,  viueh  were  marked 
with  a  fish,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Redeemer. 
To  the  Christian  divines,  the  use  of  amu- 
lets was  interdicted,  bv  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  under  penaky  of  disnMon 
fitum  office.  With  the  spread  of  Arabi- 
an science  and  astrology,  the  astn^igical 
amulets  of  the  Arabians,  the  talismans 
(q.  v.),  came  into  use  in  the  West  TIm 
small  images  of  saints,  which  the  Nea- 
politan seamen,  and  almost  all  the  Greeks, 
wear  about  them,  are  nothing  but  amulets. 
The  Turks,  the  CtaineBS,  the  people  of 
Thibet,  and  many  other  nations,  have  yet 
great  confidence  in  them. 

Amusette  ;  a  small  1  pound  cannon, 
employed  in  war,  in  mountainous  regions. 
lighmesB  and  a  great  fibcility  of  movement 
are  its  advantages.  Marshal  Saxe  recom- 
mends the  A.  strongly.  The  count  of 
Lippe  Mckebuq^  improved  it  essentiidly, 
and  introduced  it  amonff  the  Portuj^uese 
infimtry.  Each  platoon  nad  an  A^cfrawn 
and  served  tiy  5  men.  Tlie  duke  of  Wei- 
mar, also,  in  1796,  gave  his  riflemen  amu- 
settes.  At  present  they  are  out  of  use  in 
all  armies. 

Amtodalvs.    (See  MnaiuL] 

Amtot,  James ;  an  old  FVeneh  writer, 
whodiedl593,attheageof79.  He  was 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  is  known  even  in 
foreign  countries,  by  his  much  esteemed 
trandadons  of  Pkttuch  and  Diodofus. 

Aka.    This  termination,  derived  fi^eai 
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the  Latin,  wlien  ooonected  with  a  ))rop«r 
name,  is  used  to  denote  ooUeetions  of  the 
sayings  of  distinguished  men,  or  of  anec- 
dotes rekiting  to  diem.  These  collections 
are  numerous;  and  compilations  of  the 
same  character  were  known  even  among 
the  Greeks.  The  MemorabiUa  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  the  lireB  of  the  Philosophers 
oy  Diogenes  LaCrtius,  are  fiill  of  anec- 
dotes and  sayings.'  The  Attic  Nights  of 
Aulus  Gellius  contain  many  observations 
and  repartees  of  distinpiished  persons  in 
Rome.  Thus,  accordmg  to  Quinctihan, 
a  fireed  man  of  Cicero  left  a  whole  book 
of  his  master's  jests,  and  another  freed 
man  of  Maecenas  the  table-talk  and  wit- 
ticisms of  this  distinguished  friend  of  the* 
muses.  At  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  the  sayincs  of  famous  men 
began  to  be  coUected.  The  Scaiigeriana 
were  die  first  compilation  which  ap- 
peared under  that  name.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  become  common,  paitic- 
ulaiiy  among  the  French,  who  have  often 
used  them  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
seminating certain  opinions  under  some 
&mous  name.  Among  the  French  col- 
lections are  the  Hudiana^  Jlfenaguma,  Fo^ 

anojPradlianaj&Ai,  Among  the  English, 
such  collections  are  also  very  common, 
e.  g.,  WaipoUanOf  Baeomoma,  Parriana, 
&c  SeUTen's  Table-talk  and  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  are  of  a  very  similar 
character,  diough  they  have  not  a  similar 
title.  The  Germans  make  not  so  much 
use  of  the  syllable  ana,  as  their  literature 
is  extremely  poor  in  memoirs  and  works 
of  the  sort  above  mentioned,  when  com- 
pared with  the  English  or  French.  In 
some  instances,  however,  they  employed  it, 
e.  g.,  Tbiifriiummana.  The  most  &mous 
German  work  of  this  kind  is  Luther's 
Tahle-talk  ( TKsdtredm).  Collections  of  a 
different  kind,  likewise,  bear  a  title  ter- 
minating in  ana,  e.  g^  PcHrUiana,  Rdvolu- 
tianOy  PoKsmMumOj  hrogfiMma,  There 
even  exists  a  work  entitled  Eneydopedia- 
fut,<mIHetionnairt  EneydopSdiqtteaeaan^ 
by  la  Combe,  Paris,  im,  4to.  M.  Peig- 
not  has  published  a  BibUogreqthie  rouon- 
nie  des  ancu  (See  his  Repertoire  de  Bib- 
liogrtahies  speciaks,  curieuses  et  ingtrue- 
iMfet,  Paris,  Renouard,  1810,  8vo.)— If  it 
is  aUowable  to  add  the  syllable  ana  to 
proper  nouns,  still  such  words  as  Encg- 
dopediapna,  LUerariana,  &c.,  will  always 
be  barbarous  and  offensive  to  a  cultivated 
ear. 

Aka,Santa  ;  the  name  of  three  desert 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  W.  km.  43° 
44^,  S.  lat  9°  3(K,  near  the  coast  of  Bra- 


zil, m  the  bay  of  San  Luis  de  ] 
also  of  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maranham,  called  Dos  Maeomm 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  of  another  in  the 
straitB  of  Magellan,  on  the  northern  coast, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  South  sea.  Also 
the  name  of  several  points. 

Anabaptists  (from  the  Greek  itrk  and 
fianrlKta) ;  a  name  given  to  i^  Christian 
sect  by  their  adversaries,  because  they 
objected  to  in&nt  baptism ;  they  baptized 
again  those  who  joined  their  sect,  and 
hence  their  name.  It  is  certain  that  in- 
fant baptism  was  not  customary  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Christian  church. 
(See  Bmitism,)  In  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  declared  invaUd  by  many  dissenting 
parties,  as  the  Petrobusians,  Catharists, 
Picards,  ^.;  but  in  the  prevailing 
chureh,  for  important  reasons,  it  was 
retained.  In  1521,  when  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  had  opened  the  way  to 
new  opinions,  some  enemies  of  in&nt 
baptism  appeared  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony, 
umted  putiaUy  with  the  rebels  in  tlie 
peasants'  war,  and  were  completely  sep- 
arated, by  their  lawless  frinaticism,  fit>m 
the  Protestant  cause.  (See  M^ntterA 
With  the  baptism  of  adults,  performea 
even  by  la^en,  they  connected  princi- 
ples subversive  of  all  religious  and  civil 
order.  They  acknowledf^  nether  ec- 
clenastical  nor  civil  authority;  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  a  perfect  equality 
of  all  Christians.  The  vast  increase  of 
their  adherents  from  the  year  1524,  espe- 
cially among  the  common  people  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Westphalia,  Holstein,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  was  soon  met  by 
severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates. After  1525,  imperial  and  ecclesias- 
tical decrees  were  issued  against  the  An- 
abaptists in  Qeimany,  and  many  were 
put  to  death,  after  being  ur(pd  to  recant. 
The  same  happened  in  Switzerland  and 
in  the  Netherlands.  Still,  new  associa- 
tions of  this  sect  were  perpetually  fbnned 
by  itinerant  prophets  and  teachers ;  and 
their  doctrines  consisted  of  the  folloin^^ 
propositions:  "Impiety  prevails  every 
where.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  that  a 
new  family  of  holy  persons  should  be 
founded,  enjoying,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  tiie  gift  of  prophecy  and  skill  to  in- 
terpret £vine  revelations.  Hence  they 
need  no  learning ;  for  the  internal  word 
is  more  than  the  outward  expression. 
No  Christian  must  be  suffered  to  engage 
in  a  legal  process,  to  hold  a  civil  office,  to 
take  an  oath,  or  to  hold  any  private  prop- 
er^ ;  but  all  things  must  be  m  common." 
With  such  sentiments,  John  Bockhold,  or 
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Bockekmif  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  aged  26, 
and  John  Matthias,  or  Matthiesen,  a  baker 
of  Hazfoin,  came,  in  1533,  to  Mftnster  in 
Wwi^>ha]ia,a  city  which  had  adopted  the 
doetnnes  of  the  lefbrmation.  Here  they 
toon  gained  over  a  portioi\  of  the  excited 
populaoe,  and,  among  the  rest,  Rothmann, 
a  Protestant  ckrgjrman,  and  the  counsellor 
Knipperdolling.  The  magistrates  in  vain 
exduded  them  from  the  churches.  They 
obtained  possession  of  the  counciKhouse 
by  violence.  Their  numbera  daily  in- 
creasedf  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  extorted  a  treaty,  securing  the  reli- 
gions hber^  of  both  pertiee.  Being 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the 
restlesB  spirits  of  the  adjacent  cities,  they 
soon  made  themselyes  masters  of  tfaie 
town  by  force,  and  expelled  their  adver- 
ssfies.  M atthiesen  came  forward  as  Aeir 
prof^iety  and  persuaded  the  people  to 
devote  their  gold  and  silver  and  mova- 
ble propeity  to  the  common  use.  and  to 
bum  all  their  books  bat  the  Bible.  But 
in  a  saBy  against  the  bishop  of  MCinster, 
who  had  laid  fnege  to  the  city,  he  lost  his 
lifo.  He  was  succeeded  in  die  prophettt 
office  byBockhold  and  Knipperdollfaig. 
The  cfaiuehes  were  destroyed,  and  twelve 
judces  were  set  over  the  tribes^  as  in  Is- 
tael;  but  even  this  form  of  flovemment 
was  soon  abohshed,  and  Boduiold,  imder 
the  name  of  Jbftn  q^Xi^Kfen,  raised  himself 
to  the  dignity  of  kmg  of  ^^ew  Ziofi(80the 
AnabaptiBia  of  Mftnster  srried  their  kin«- 
dou]^  and  earned  himself  to  be  fonnfl% 
crowned.  From  thisperu)d  (1534)^  MQn- 
ster  was  a  theatre  of  all  die  excesses  of 
fimaticismy  hut,  and  cruelty.  The  intro- 
duction of  polygamy,  and  the  neriect  of 
civil  Older,  concealed  from  the  inlatuated 
people  the  avarice  and  madness  of  the 
young  nrmnt^  and  the  daily  increase  of 
danger  from  abroad.  Bockhold  lived  in 
princely  luxury  and  magnificence;  he 
sent  out  seditious  proclamadons  against 
nof^boring  rulers,  against  the  pope  and 
Luther;  he  threatened  to  destroy  with 
his  mob  all  who  differed  in  opinion  from 
him,  made  himself  an  object  of  terror  to 
his  solnects  by  frequent  executionB,  and, 
while  mmine  and  pestilence  raged  in  the 
citVy  persuaded  the  wretched,  deluded  in- 
habitants to  a  stubborn  resistance  of  their 
besicMers.  The  city  was  at  last  taken,  June 
Si,  1^5,  by  treacheiy,  thoiudi  not  without 
a  brave  defence,  hi  which  Rothmann  and 
others  were  killed,  and  die  kingdom  of  the 
^Anabaptists  destroyed^  the  executkm  of 
the  chief  men.  Bockhold  and  two  of  his 
raoat  active  companions,  Knipperdolling 
and  Krecfadng,  were  tortiirM  to  death 


with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dien  hunc  up 
in  uon  cages  on  St  LBmbert*^  steeple  at 
M&nster,  as  a  terror  to  all  rebelsr-^In  the 
mean  time,  aome  of  the  26  i^MMsdes,  who 
were  sent  out  by  Boddiold  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  had  been  successful 
in  various  places,  and  many  independent 
teachers,  who  pteached  the  same  doctrines, 
continued  active  in  the  work  of  fomiding 
a  new  empire  of  pure  Christians,  and 
propagating  their  visions  and  revelations 
m  the  countries  above-mentioned.  It  ia 
true  that  they  rejected  the  practice  of  pol- 
ygamy, community  of  goods,  and  intol- 
erance towards  those  of  different  opin- 
ions, which  had  prevaSed  in  Minister; 
but  they  enjoined  upon  their  adherents, 
the  other  doctrines  of  the  eariy  Anabap- 
tists, and  certain  heretical  opinions  m 
regard  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  oc- 
casioned by  the  contreversies  of  that 
dav  about  the  sacrament  The  most 
celebrated  of  diese  Anabaptist  prophets 
were  Metehior  Hofihiafln  and  David  Joria. 
The  former,  a  fturier  from  Swabia,  first 
ttspetted  as  a  teacher  ih  Kiel,  In  1537 ; 
afterwards,  hi  1539,m  Eniden;  itiid  final- 
ly m  Sttaburg,  where,  in  1540,  he  died 
in  prison.  He  formed,  chiefly  by  his  mag- 
nifioeiit  promises  of  a  fbtui«  elevation  of 
himself  and  his  disciples,  a  peculiar  sect, 
whose  scattered  members  retained  the 
name  of  ShffimumUU^  in  Gennany,  till 
their  remains  were  lost  among  the  Ana- 
baptists. They  have  never  owned  that 
Hoffinann  recanted  belbre  his  death.  Da- 
vid JoriSf  or  George,  a  glass-paifttef  of 
Delft,  bom  1501,  and  re-Mptized  hi  1584, 
showed  more  depdi  of  mind  and  warmth  of 
imagmation  in  his  various  trorits.  Amidst 
the  confhffion  of  ideas,  which  prevails  1ft 
dieiik,  diey  dazzle  by  their  elevation  and 
fervor.  In  his  endeavors  to  tinite  thedis^ 
cordant  parties  of  the  An^toptists,  he  col- 
lected a  party  of  quiet  adherents  m  the 
country,  who  studied  his  works  (as  the 
QichtefianB  did  diose  of  B6hme)|  eq[>ecially 
his  book  of  miracles,  which  appeared  at 
Deventer  in  15^  and  revered  hun  as  a  kind 
of  new  Messiah.  Unsettled  m  his  opinions, 
he  travelled  along  tune  fitimi^aee  to  place^ 
till,  at  last,  to  avoid  persecution,  in  1554, 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Bale,  under  the 
name  of  John  of  Bnigtt.  In  1556,  after 
an  honorable  hfe,  he  died  there,  among 
the  Calvinists.  In  1550,  his  k>ng-con- 
coaled  heresy  was  first  made  public  Ho 
was  accused,  dMNi^  without  much  rea- 
son, of  profligate  doctthies  and  conduct, 
and  the  couneii  of  Bale  condenmed  him» 
and  ordered  his  bo^  to  be  burnt  A 
ftiend  of  Jorii  ww  Niebalas,  die  founder 
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of  the  FamilifltSjWho  do  not  belonff,  how- 
ever, to  the  Aznbeptists.  After  &e  djs- 
tuitences  at  Mfinetery  an  opinion  slowly 
gained  ground  among  the  Proteetants,  that 
no  heretic  could  be  punished  with  death 
unkw  he  was  guilty  of  exciting  disturb- 
ances; hence  these  and  similar  parties  of 
separatists  were  permitted  to  remain  un- 
molested, provided  they  continued  quiet 
But,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tuiy,  prophets  were  constantly  rising  up 
among  tne  Anabaptists,  and  subverting 
civil  ordsr.  Of  the  heretics  executed  by 
Alva  in  the  Spantrii  Netheriands,  a  large 
prc^rtion  were  Anabaptists.  In  &ct, 
they  were  never  worthy  of  toleration, 
till  quiet  and  good  order  were  intro* 
duced  among  them.  The  institutioQs  of 
Menno  were  the  first  occasion  of  this 
chanfle.  This  judicious  man,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  united  them 
in  regular  societies,  which  n>nned  an  in- 
dmndent  churchy  under  the  name  of 
JMeimofidet,  MenauUf  or  JhuAemiuts^  as 
they  are  still  called  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many and  in  Holland,  imitating  strictly 
the  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  apostoli- 
cal church.  But  he  could  not  prevent 
the  division,  which  took  place  among 
them  as  eariy  as  1554,  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  severity  necesBaiy  in  case  of 
excommunication.  The  stricter  puty 
punished  eveiy  individual  transgression 
against  nKmility  and  church  order  with 
excommunication,  and  carried  their  se- 
verity so  far  that  near  relations,  even 
husbands  and  wives,  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce all  connexion  with  oae  another, 
in  case  of  such  punishment  The  more 
™^erBte  party  resorted  to  excommuni- 
cation only  in  case  of  long-continued  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  tho  Holy 
Scr^jtures.  Moreover,  they  never  inflicted 
this  fHUushment  tiU  after  various  kinds  of 
warnings  and  reproofi  {gradua  admani- 
iionu),vDA  even  then  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  relation  of  the  individual 
excommunicated  with  the  church.  As 
neither  party  would  yield,  and  the  strict 
often  excluded  the  moderate  fiom  their 
communion,  the  Anabratists  have  contin- 
ued, to  this  day,  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  moderate  party  were  called  mUer- 
hmdargj  because  their  earliest  congrega- 
timis  lived  in  the  Wafeerland,oa  the  Pam- 
pus  in  the  north  of  Holland,,  and  in 
Franeker.  By  the  strict  party  they  were 
styled  the  Gtom,  and  even  the  Dung-^arU^ 
as  a  designatiou  of  their  in&rior  purity. 
This  latter  par^,  who  consisted  of  the 
Friedanders  in  and  about  Emden,  Flem- 
iih  reftigees  (Fiemingians),and  Genaana, 


called  the:x:selves  the  Ptare  (DU  Fkinen), 
L  e.  the  Blused,  the  Strict,  Menno  did  not 
wholly  adopt  the  excessive  rigor  of  the 
Pure,  nor  yet  would  he  abandon  the 
Friedanders,  among  whom  he  taiulit 
Iramediatelv  after  his  death,  in  1565»  a 
contest  iHToke  out  among  the  Pure,  and 
they  divided  into  three  parties.  Of  these, 
the  Fk»ningianB  were  more  severe  and 
ftnatical  than  the  rest,  and  maintained 
the  utmost  severinr  in  recard  to  excom- 
munication ;  th^  FrieBlanoerB  did  not  in- 
deed exercise  this  discipline  on  whole 
congregations,  nor  extend  the  curse,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  to  the  destruction 
of  their  ftunily  relations;  the  Germans 
were  distinguished  from  the  Frieslanders 
only  1^  more  carefully  avoiding  all  luxury. 
To  the  party  of  these  Germans  belonged 
those  who  were  settled  in  Holstein,  Pnia- 
sia,  Dantzic,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
Juliers,  Alsace,  and  Switzeriand,  and  the 
numerous  Anabaptists,  who  inhabited  Mo- 
ravia till  the  90  years'  war.  In  1591,  they 
were  united  again  with  the  Friealandma 
1^  means  of  me  conetpt  o/*  Cologne,  so 
called,  or  articles  of  fiiitn,  chiefly  because 
their  separation  was  injurious  to  com- 
merce, m  which  the  Anabaptists  soon 
became  much  engaged.  With  these  two 
sects,  thus  connected,  after  many  attempts 
towards  reconciliation  and  firiendshin,  the 
strictest  Anabaptists  at  length  joined  them- 
selves, and  certain  articles  of  fidth  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  bod^.  But  these  ar- 
rangements vrere  insufiicient  to  check  the 
bittemess  with  which  they  persecuted  oae 
axMther.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Fries- 
landers  with  the  Germans,  a  large  number 
of  malcontents  left  the  former,  because 
thev  were  dii^leased  with  this  connexion 
aiKi  the  laxness  of  the  church  discipline. 
Under  Jan  Jacobs  their  teacher,  they  consti- 
tuted a  separate  church  on  the  most  rigid 
principles.  They  were  ikm  numerous. 
During  the  neffodations  of  the  Flemin- 
gians  with  the  Frieslandera,  there  appear- 
ed amonir  the  former  a  Friesland  peasant, 
Uke-WaUis,  who  held  the  opinion  that 
Judas  and  the  hi^-prksts  were  blessed, 
because  in  the  murder  of  Jesus  they  had 
executed  the  designs  of  God.  In  1637, 
he  collected  a  party  of  individuals,  who 
adopted  this  opinion,  but  still  remained 
distmct  from  the  other  Anabaptists,  on 
account  of  their  aversion  to  the  excessive 
strictness  of  the  ancient  Flemingians 
The  Uke-Wallists,  or  GrMngeniBts,  so 
called  because  the  sect  aroee  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Gr5iiin^n,  received  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  umted  parties,  and  therefore 
called  themselves  emphatically  the  mn- 
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ekiU  FltwrnigioM^  or  the  muAent  FViei- 
Utnien;  but,  by  their  adTenariea,  they 
were  denominaled  tlie  Don^fders,  L  e. 
Dmersy  because  eome  of  their  churches 
ueeo,  in  baptism,  the  three-fold  immerraon 
of  the  whole  body.  The  other  Auabap- 
tistB,  OQ  the  contTBiy,  remrded  the  spfin- 
kling  of  the  head  as  sumcient  Beyond 
Frieeiand,  though  not  numerous,  they 
^read  to  Lithuania  and  Dantzic.  The 
AnabaptiBts  in  Gahcia,  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Moravia,  who  were  divided,  on  ac- 
count of  their  drees,  into  Buttmers  (those 
who  buttoned  their  clothes)  and  Pmners 
(those  who  used  wire  pins  mstead  of  but- 
tons, and  wore  long  bMids),  and  compre- 
hended about  24  &milies  of  the  simple 
eountiy-people,  agreed  with  the  Uke- Wal" 
hsts  in  maintaining  the  ancient  doctrines 
and  strict  exercise  of  excommunication, 
and  were  distinj^uished  for  purity  of  mor^ 
als.  The  ancient  Flemingians,  or  the 
strictest  sect  of  Anabaptists,  persevere 
firmly  in  the  ancient  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  sect.  They  reject  the  word 
permntf  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  explain  the  purity  of  the  human 
nature  in  Christ,  accorcung  to  Menno,  by 
saying,  that  he  was  created  out  of  nothing 
by  God,  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  ahhoush 
he  ¥rBs  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the 
mother.  They  view  the  baptism  of  their 
own  party  as  alone  valid,  and  practise 
the  washing  of  feet,  as  an  act  commanded 
by  Christ,  not  only  towards  travellers  of 
their  own  party,  like  the  Pure,  but  even 
in  religious  assemblies.  Like  Anabap- 
tists in  general,  they  view  as  improper, 
oaths,  the  discharge  of  civil  offices,  and 
all  defence  of  property,  liberty  or  life, 
which  requires  violence  against  their 
fellow-men.  Hence  they  were  fonneriy 
caHed,  without  distinction,  the  unanned 
CkrMoM.  Only  in  this  particular,  and  in 
church-discipline,  are  the  ancient  Flem- 
ingians more  strict  than  the  other  Ana- 
baptises.  Immorality,  the  bearing  of 
amm,  marriage  with  a  peraon  out  of  their 
church,  extravagance  m  dress  or  furni- 
ture, they  punisn  by  excommunication, 
without  gradas  (uhtonUioms^  and  extend 
their  discipline  to  domestic  life.  Those  of 
Bantzic  excluded  persons  who  had  their 
portraits  painted,  as  a  puniahment  for 
their  vanity.  In  general,  they  strive  to 
imitate,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  the 
simplicity  and  purity,  and  the  democrat- 
ic government,  of  the  earliest  apostolic 
church,  the  restoration  of  which  was 
originally  the  ofa9e|ct  of  eveiy  Anabaptist 
Hence  uiey  appoint  their  teachera  by  a 
vote  of  the  whole  church,  forbid  them  to 


enjoy  any  poHtical  office,  and  place  but 
litue  value  on  learning.  In  modem  times, 
it  is  true,  they  have  gradually  remitted 
their  severity,  and  given  up,  in  particular, 
the  rebaptism  of  proselytes  m>m  other 
Anabfq>tist  sects,  while  Christians,  who 
have  only  been  baptized  in  infency,  are 
admitted  into  any  sect  of  the  Anabaptists 
only  afler  rebaptism.  The  Flelpincians, 
Frieslanders and  Germans, who haduni- 
ted,  1649,  and  at  first  belonged  also  to  the 
Pure,  gradually  sided  with  the  moderate 
party,  with  which  they  are  now  reckoned. 
— ^A  division  took  place  in  the  general 
church  of  the  united  Waterianders,  Flem- 
ingianB,  Friedanders  and  Germans,  in 
1^4,  on  account  of  the  fevorwith  which 
a  part  of  them  regarded  the  doctrines  of 
the  Remonstrants.  Galenus  Abrahams- 
sohn,  of  Haen,  a  learned  physician  and 
teacher  of  the  Anabaptists,  of  a  gentle  dis- 
position and  distinguished  talents,  was  the 
leader  of  this  new  party,  which  was  called, 
after  him,  the  sect  of  the  CrokmstB.  He 
maintained  that  sound  doctrine  is  less  de- 
cisive of  Christian  worth  than  a  pious  life ; 
and,  therefore,  church-communion  should 
be  refused  to  no  virtuous  person,  behoving 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  he  betrayed,  by 
these  opimons,  his  Socinian  views  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Samuel 
Apostool  (also  a  physician  and  teacher  of 
the  church)  and  the  orthodox  party  in  it, 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  such  in- 
novations, and  determined  to  maintain 
their  ancient  feith  and  discipline. — ^Be- 
sides the  branches  of  the  ancient  Flem- 
ingians, or  the  proper  Pure,  described 
aMve,  there  are  now  two  leading  partiee 
of  Anabaptists,— the  Apostoolians,  who, 
from  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  con- 
fessions, founded  on  the  doctrines  of 
Meimo,  are  called  Meimomtes,  in  a  more 
limited  use  of  that  word;  and  the  Galen- 
istB,  who  are  likewise  styled  Ranofutrants 
and  Armiman  BaptisUf  afi«r  Anninius, 
the  founder  of  the  Remonstrants.  The 
Mennonites,  as  they  belong  to  the  mod- 
erate party,  no  longer  maintain  Men- 
no's  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  Christ  in 
the  womb  of  Mary ;  they  rebaptize  no 
proselyte,  and  punish  none  but  gross 
crimes  with  excommunication,  and  that 
not  without  previous  warning.  They  do 
not  require  church-members  utteriy  to 
avoid  the  excommunicated.  They  care- 
fully prohibit  oaths,  military  service,  and 
the  holding  of  civil  offices.  The  confes- 
sion of  feith  of  the  true  Mennonites,  com- 
posed by  ComelJus  Rlss,  one  of  their 
teachers,  and  published  in  German,  at 
Hambiuf,  in  1/76,  corresponds,  in  almost 
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evaiy  pcunt,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 
viniit  churchv— The  Remonfltrants  have 
draerted  the  most  widely  from  the  ftith 
and  Older  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists. 
They  niect  all  symbolical  books,  and 
peniiit  ttie  most  unrestrained  reading; 
benoe  they  have  among  them  many  So- 
dniai^    They  tolerate,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  those  of  a  different  fiuth,  and 
raceire  Christians  of  all  creeds,  but  only 
in  a  few  congregations  without  rebaptism. 
They  consi£r  tne  Pure  and  Mennonites 
as  brethren;  seldom  exclude  members, 
except  fix>m  the  sacrament,  and  this  not 
so  fiequendy  as  the  latter  parties ;  permit 
militaiy  service,  and  the  discharge  of 
civil  offices,  and  even  an  oath  of  testimo- 
ny, and  prohibit  only  the  oath  of  promise, 
lliey  allow  of  leamme,  and  have  erected 
a  seminary  at  Amsterdam  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers,  to  which  young  men  of 
the  Mennonite  par^  are  also  admitted. 
In  Holland,  the  Anabaptists  obtained  tol- 
eration under  William  1,  and  complete  re- 
ligious liberty  in  1636.  There  are  now  in 
that  country  131  churches,  and  183  teach- 
ers of  all  the  parties  of  Anabaptists,  of 
whom  the  majority  belong  to  the  Remon- 
strants, about  one  third  to  the  M eimonites, 
and  a  few  small  congregations  to  the  Pure. 
The  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  most  numerous,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  East  Prussia,  Switz^and,  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine,  consider  themselves 
proper  M ennonites.  In  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  all  these  parties,  there  is  but  a 
trining  difference  m>m  the  ferms  of  the 
Protestant  service ;  but  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  Calvinists  than  the  Luther- 
ans.    The  Pure  have  elders  or  bishops 
who  administer  the  sacraments,  ministers 
who  preach,  and  deacons  or  almoners. 
All  these  officers  are  chosen  by  the  vote 
of  the  churches.    The  Mennonites  have 
ministers  or  deacons,  of  whom  the  former 
are  the  proper  pastors,  and  die  latter  only 
exhorters  or  preachers ;  but  both  are  cho- 
sen by  the  ecclenastical  council  or  pres- 
bytery. The  Remonstrants  pursue  a  sim- 
ilar course.    In  general,  the  Anabaptists 
still  deserve  the  praise  formerly  bestowed 
upon  diem,  of  diligence,  industry,  order 
and  purity  of  morals.     Many  of  them, 
however,  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  manners  of  the  worid,  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  sect  have  gradually  worn 
aw^r,  and  the  sect  itself  seems  hastening 
to  decay.    The  Baptists  (q.  v.)  in  Eng- 
land form  a  distinct  sect,  without  any 
comiexion  with  the  successors  of  the  an- 
cient Anabaptists  here  descrttied. 
AiiACHAasis  THE  YouNesifc,  a  Scythiani 


and  brother  of  the  king  Saidns,  vas  a 
lover  of  wisdom  and  of  tne  sciences,  and 
esteemed  ime  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  The  love  of  knowledge  induced 
him  to  leave  his  barbarous  country,  and 
travel  among  the  more  civilized  nationa. 
In  the  dme  of  Solon,  he  visited  Adieoa, 
from  whence  be  proceeded  to  other  coun- 
tries. AAer  his  return,  the  king  put  bim 
to  death,  in  order  to  prevent  the  iniroduc- 
tion  of  the  effeminate  mannera  and  wor- 
diip  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  attempted 
by  A.  (See  Voyage  dujtunt  Anackarns, 
par  BarthiUmi ;  see  also  the  translation, 
TVooeb  qfAnadumia  iht  Younger.) 

Aif  ACHoasTS,  or  An choekts,  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  were  a  celebrated  dass  of 
religious  persons,  who  generally  passed 
their  Uves  in  cells,  from  which  they  never 
removed.  Their  habitations  were,  in 
many  instances,  entirely  ^separated  from 
the  abodes  of  other  men,  sometimes  in  th^ 
depth  of  wildernesses,  in  pits  or  caverns ; 
at  other  times, several orthese individu- 
als fixed  their  habitations  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  when  their  cells  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  laura; 
but  they  always  lived  personally  separate. 
Thus  me  laura  was  distioguishea  from 
the  oieiio6fiiiii  or  convent,  vHiere  the 
monka  lived  in  socie^  on  a  common 
stock ;  and  the  anachoret  difiered  from  a 
hermit,  although  his  abode  was  frequently 
called  a  hermuagej  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
ranged  at  Ub^ty,  while  the  former  nvelr, 
and,  in  many  instances,  never,  quitted  bis 
celL  But  a  convent  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  lauraj  to  which  the  mors 
devout  or  the  more  idle  of  the  numks 
would  ultimately  retire.  Paul  the  Hermit 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fost  peison  who 
devoted  himself  to  this  kind  of  solitade. 
In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  retire- 
ment from  the  world  has  been  conajdered 
as  fecilitating  the  attaimnent  of  a  virtuous 
life,  as  adding  strength  to  strong  charac- 
ters, and  enabling  the  mind  to  foMow  out 
great  ideas  vrithout  interruption.  The 
prophets  {H^epared  themselves  in  solitude 
for  their  tasks;  the  Pythagoi^eans,  Stmca, 
Cynics  and  Platonists  recommend  the 
self-denial  and  the  quiet  happiness  of  the 
solitary  sace.  Vasari  Calls  solitude  the 
delight  and  school  of  great  minds.  In 
many  parts  of  the  JBast,  where  a  sombre 
reliffum  thxovirs  over  life  a  melanchi^ 
shade,  h  has  been  thought,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  religious  act  to  quit  for- 
ever the  busy  worid,  and  even  to  add 
bodily  pam  to  the  melancholy  ofsohtuda. 
This  spirit,  which  stiU  prevails  in  die 
East,  passed  over,  with  noany  iOlher  On- 
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bloody  wan  and  civil  commotioiiSy  at  this 
period,  maBt  have  made  retirement  and 
reliffioua  meditation  agreeable  to  men  of 
quiet  and  contemplative  mind&  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
our  aara,  very  eminent  and  virtuous  men 
among  the  anachorelB,  e.  g^  St  Auguatin. 
This  spirit,  however,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  soon  led  to  &najQcal  ezceaaes. 
Ail  the  h<»rid  penancee  of  the  East  were 
introduced  among  Chrisdan  hermits ;  and 
we  find,  at  the  cloae  of  the  4th  centuiy, 
Simeon  Sivhtes  passing  90  years  on  the 
lop  of  a  column,  without  ever  deseendinff 
fiom  it,  and  finallir  dying  there.  Though 
we  muBt  needs  pitv  sudi  unhappy  delu- 
sion, such  a  moral  insanity,  we  cannot 
help  acknowledging  the  strong  power  of 
will  exhibited  in  this  and  many  other  in- 
staaees  of  a  similar  kind.  In  fiust,  the 
snirit  of  retirement  and  sel^torment  raged 
like  an  qndemic  emong  the  eeriy  Ghris- 
tiana  in  the  East.  In  Egypt  and  Syria, 
where  Christianity  became  blended  widi 
the  Grecian  philosofAy,  and  strondy  ting- 
ed with  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  Ea^ 
the  anaefaorBtB  vrere  most  numerous ;  and 
from  those  who  lived  in  cells,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  dnirch  (such  as  Moore  describes  in 
the  Epicurean),  the  convents  of  a  later 
period  sprung,  which  were  filled  with  in- 
mates anxwuB  to  escape  firom  the  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  ages.  Early  in  the7th 
eentuij,  the  councils  began  to  lay  down 
rules  m  the  order  of  anachorets.  The 
TrvUan  canons  say— <*  Those  who  afiect 
to  be  anachorets  sliall  first,  fi>r  3  years,  be 
confined  to  a  cell  in  a  monastery ;  and  if) 
afler  this,,  they  profess  that  they  persist, 
let  them  be  examined  by  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  let  them  live  one  year  at  large, 
and,  if  they  still  approve  of  their  first 
choice,  let  them  be  confined  to  their  cell, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  it  but  by 
the  consent  and  after  the  benediction  of 
the  bishop,  in  case  of  great  necessity." 
Frequentlv,  at  this  period,  the  monks  of 
vaiioas  aUtevs  would  select  fit>m  among 
them  a  brother,  who  was  thought  to  be 
moet  exemplaiy  in  his  profession,  and 
devote  him  to  entire  seclusion,  as  an 
honor,  and  to  eive  him  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  his  religious  contem- 
plations. InFo8brook'sMonachi8m,(4to., 
1817),  the  ceremony  by  which  an  anacho- 
mt  was  consecrated  to  seclusion  firom  the 
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wodd  is  described  at  length.  The  ceUi 
in  which  the  anachorets  hved  were,  ac« 
cording  to  some  rules,  only  12  feet  square, 
of  stone,  widi  3  windows.  The  door  was 
locked  upon  the  anachoret,  and  often 
walled  up.  The  cell  which  is  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  St  Dunstan,  at 
Glastonbuiy,  viras,  according  to  Osbom, 
in  his  life  of  that  monk,  not  more  than  5 
feet  long,  2^  feet  broad,  and  bmly  the 
height  of  a  man.  Here  the  recluse  passed 
his  time  in  ingenious  self-torture ;  e.  g.  in 
eternal  silence,  heavy  chains,  severe  fla- 
gellations, flin^png  psalms  in  cold  water 
during  winter  ni^te,  &e.  Thmtunrdlu 
giovotuU  wadere  nudorwn!  This  species 
of  aevotion,  originally  introduced,  as  we 
have  said,  from  the  warm  climate  of  the 
East,  found  many  more  adherents  in  the 
south  ofEurope  than  in  the  north.  With 
the  revival  of  science,  and  the  consequent 
difiiision  of  more  liberal  views,  the  strict- 
est kind  of  anachorets  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Few  men  now  retire 
to  any  seclusion  more  strict  than  that  of 
a  convent  Some  persons,  who  pass  a 
solitaiy  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
call  themselves  anchmiUs ;  but  in  India, 
the  practice  still  prevails  in  all  its  severity. 

Anacl£tus  ;  two  popes  of  this  name. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  suftered  death  as 
a  martyr,  A.  D.  91.  All  the  other  stories 
respecting  him,  e.  g.,  that  he  divided 
Rome  into  25  parishes,  are  uncertain. — 
The  second,  the  ffrandson  of  a  baptized 
Jew,  at  first  called  Peter  de  Leofif  was  a 
monk  in  Clugny,  a  cardinal  and  papal 
legate  in  France  and  England,  and,  in 
1130,  competitor  fer  the  papal  chair, 
against  Innocent  II.  Rome,  Milan  and 
Sicily  were  on  *his  side,  and  Roger  of 
Sicily  received  firom  him  the  ro^  title. 
He  also  maintained  himself  against  Lo- 
thairell,  and  died  1136. 

AifACOLUTHOR,  lu  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric; a  want  of  coherency.  This  often 
arises  fiiom  want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  an  optor  or  author.  Such  an  omis- 
sion may  proceed  firom  passionate  feel- 
ing, and  the  anacoluthon  may  then  be- 
come a  beauty.  Many  anacolutha  are 
peculiar  to  certain  languages. 

Akacreon,  whom  the  Greeks  esteem 
one  of  their  9  greatest  lyric  poets,  was 
bom  at  Teos,  in  Ionia,  and  flourished 
about  500  B.  C.  Polycrates,  king  of  Sa- 
moa, invited  him  to  his  court,  and  bestow- 
ed on  him  his  fiiendship.  Here  A.  com- 
posed iua  songs,  inspired  b^r  wine  and 
love.  After  the  death  of  his  fsrotector, 
he  went  to  Athens^  where  he  met  vrith 
the  most  distinguisiieu  reception  firom 
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Hipparchufl.  The  M  of  the  htter  drove 
him  from  Athens,  and,  prdiMbly,  he  le- 
tnmad  to  Teoe.  But  when  Ionia  revolted 
from  Darius,  he  fled  to  Abdera,  where  he 
passed  a  my  and  happy  old  age,  and  died 
m  his  85th  year.  According  to  tradition, 
be  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone.  The 
ci^  of  Teos  put  his  likeness  upon  its 
corns ;  his  statue  was  placed  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, in  Athens,  and  he  was  held  in  hon- 
or throughout  Greece.  Only  a  small  part 
of  his  woriu  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  5 
books,  there  are  68  poems  remaining, 
under  the  name  of  A.  Among  these,  crit- 
icism acknowledges  but  few  as  genuine. 
Those  generally  oelieved  to  be  A.'8  are 
models  of  delicate  grace,  simplicity  and 
ease.  The  difficulty  of  attainmg  these 
excellences  is  proved  by  numberless 
imsuccessful  imitations,  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Anacreontics.  The  measure  in 
which  A.  composed  his  poems,  and  which 
is  called  after  him,  is  ccMnmonly  divided 
into  3  iambuses,  with  a  cflesura.  But, 
according  to  Hermann,  it  consBstB  of  the 
Ionic  a  majore,  with  the 


Amonff  the  best  editions  are  that  of  Fi- 
scher (Leipeic,  1793),  and  that  of  Brunck 
(Struburg,  1786,  last  edition).  The  latest 
are  that  of  Moebius,  1810,  and  that  of 
Mehlbom,  1825. 

Anadt6mene  {Greek;  she  who  comes 
forth);  a  name  given  to  Venus,  when 
she  was  represented  as  rising  from  the 
sea.  Apelles  painted  her  rising  from  the 
waves,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
Campa^,  the  mistress  of  Alexander, 
according  to  others,  the  fiunous  courtesan 
Phiyne,  served  him  as  a  model.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  related,  that  she  threw  off  her 
clothes,  at  a  feast  in  honor  of  Neptune  at 
Eleusis,  in  presence  of  many  spectators, 
loosened  her  hair,  and  bathed  in  the  sea, 
in  order  to  give  the  painter  a  lively  idea 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  this  picture  was  brought  to 
Rome.  Antipater  of  Sidon,  in  the  An- 
tfaolosy,  and  also  other  poets,  have  cele- 
brated its  beauty. 

AfiAGirosTA,  or  Anagitostes,  in  antiqui- 
ty ;  a  kind  of  literary  servant,  whose  chief 
business  it  was  to  read  to  his  master 
during  meals.  Tliey  are  fixst  mentioned 
bv  Cicero,  Atticus,  according  to  Com. 
Nepos,  always  had  an  anagnostes  to  read 
to  him  at  supoer.  In  many  convents, 
one  of  the  monks  still  reads  aloud,  while 
the  othere  take  their  meal.  Charie- 
magne,  too,  heard  reading  during  dinner 


and  supper,  genenlly  on  histoikal  mb- 
jects. 

AzfAeoer  (from  the  Greek  ora  and 
^cd);  one  of  tne  various  modes  of  inter- 
preting the  text  of  the  Bibl&— To  explain 
anagogically  means,  to  apply  the  html 
sense  of  the  text  to  heavenly  things ;  for 
instance,  to  treat  the  Sabbath  as  a  symbol 
of  the  rest  in  heaven.  Of  such  explana- 
tions, frequent  use  was  made  in  eariier 
tinaes,  particulariy  in  sermons  ^md  reli- 
gious books.  The  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, in  Solomon's  Soag,  were  and  are 
often  still  referred  to  Chrut  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  to  his  chiurch  as  the  bride ; 
and  the  application  of  this  figure  was  fre- 
quently carried  to  an  indelicate  extreme. 
Even  now,  such  extravagances  of  a  dis- 
ordered imaginaticm  seem  to  be  favored, 
in  many  pliures,  by  the  q>irit  of  mysti- 
cism.— Anagogy^  m  medicine,  sigmfies 
the  return  of  humors,  or  the  rejection  of 
blood  frt>m  the  lungs  by  the  mouth. 

Anaoeam  (from  the  Greek  &•«  and 
Ydufifia);  in  its  proper  sense,  the  lettera 
of  one  or  several  words  read  backwards ; 
thus,  evil  is  an  anagram  of  Uoe.  In  a 
wider  sense,  it  means  a  tranqioaition  of 
letters,  to  ft>rm  a  new  word  or  phrase; 
for  instance,  tone  and  fwle.  An  anagram 
is  called  impure^  i£,  in  their  transposition, 
an  the  letten  of  the  given  words  are  not 
used.  In  former  times,  such  plays  of 
ingenuitjr  were  popular,  and  we  frequent- 
Iv  find,  m  old  inscriptions,  the  year  and 
date  indicated  by  means  of  an  anagram. 
An  anasram  of  Beroimum  is  Lumen  oHn. 
Calvin,  m  the  title  of  his  Institutions,  call- 
ed himself  jttemnu^,  by  an  anagram  of  his 
name,  Cakrinnu,  In  a  similar  way,  the 
words  Refxdution  Fran^aite  include  the 
words  Un  Corse  lajbnroj  and  the  signifi- 
cant Veio,  The  question  of  Pilate  to 
Christ,  Qmd  est  verUas^  gives  the  ana- 
gram— Est  vir  qui  adesL  Dr.  BumeyHi 
anagram  of  HmxUio  Mlson  is  one  of  the 
happiest ; — Honor  est  a  JVlSo.  The  name 
of  WSliam  ^oy,  attorney-general  to 
Charies  I,  a  laborious  lawyer,  affi>rds  the 
anagram,  /  mo^  (toil)  in  law*  A  very 
curious  work  respecting  the  subject  of 
this  article  is,  Z.  Celsmnt  (Christ  SerpiKi) 
de  Anoframmatisnio  JLibri  ii.  qwjrum  prior 
TntonoMy  posterwr  ^niM^prooMsuAogrojmios 
cddniores^  cum  Appemj&ee  sdedorum  Ana- 
grammahan  exMbet ;  Ratisbonae,  1713,  in 
8vo. 

ANAI.ECTA  (fifom  the  Greek  araUyv*,  I 
gather);  extracts  fifom  diflSBrent  works; 
e.  fu  analecta  of  philosophy,  of  history  and 
of literatnre.  A  perio«ucal  of  the  frmaous 
philotogist,  Wol^  was  called  Anaketa.-- 
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With  t&e  amaepta,  onotecto  aigiiified  a 
servant,  wboM  busineaB  it  was  to  gather 
up  what  fell  from  the  tables,  at  mcnk,  as 
the  pavementB  of  the  Roman  floors  some- 
times were  too  finely  inlaid  to  admit  of 
sweeping. 

Analogy  originally  denotes  a  relation, 
siinihrity  or  agreement  of  things  in  cer- 
taioltoespects.  The  knowled^  which 
restsinerely  on  this  relation  is  called 
taiaU^^ieaL  The  conclusion  deduced  fi:om 
the  similarity  of  things  in  certain  respects, 
that  tliey  are  similu*,  also,  in  other  re- 
q>ecta,  is  called,  in  logic,  an  anahgieal 
eondtuton,  and  amounts  only  to  a  proba- 
bili^.  This  reasoning  is  applied  to  the 
ezpmnation  of  authors  {mialqgia  tnUrpn" 
tatwnu),  and  particularly  to  me  inteipre- 
tation  of  the  Holy  Scnp:ures,  in  which 
eonsifltenc;^  of  doctrine  is  taken  fer  ^prant- 
ed  {tmalogiajidei).  It  is  also  used  m  the 
application  of  the  laws,  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, in  any  particular  case,  by  a  com- 
parison of  former  decisions  in  mmUar 
cases.  In  practical  medicine,  it  is  used 
in  the  apphcation  of  remedies. — A  great 
part  of  the  principles  of  experimental 
philosophy  are  established  by  mferring  a 
further  uniformity  from  that  which  has 
been  already  settled. — In  grammar,  by 
analog  is  meant  a  conformi^  in  the 
oqjanization  of  words. — ^In  mathematics, 
k  18  the  similitude  of  certain  proportions. 
—Newton  ^ycs  analogy  the  second  place 
amongst  his  laws  of  philosophizing,  and 
may  he  said  to  have  established  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  parts  of  his  system, 
as  arising  out  of  the  doctrine  of  sravita- 
tion,  on  Its  sober  and  patient  use.  In  Act, 
anaki^cal  reasoning  is  essential  in  induc- 
tiye  j^osophy,  thou^  il  must  be  used 
^th  caution.  The  history  of  philosophy 
shows  innumerable  instances  of  the  mld- 
est  errors,  as  well  as  of  the  sublimest  dis- 
coveries arising  fixim  its  q>plication.  The 
modem  philosophy  of  Germany  has  suf- 
fered much  in  point  of  correctness  and 
clearness,  from  several  bold  speculatofs, 
led  away  by  fencied  analogies  between 
the  moral  and  physical  woiid ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of  the  prog- 
ress of  that  nation  in  philosophical  inves- 
tigations is  due  to  the  use  of  die  same 
instrument 

An AI.TBIS,  in  philosophy ;  the  mode  of 
resolving  a  compound  idea  into  its  simple 
parts,  in  order  to  consider  them  more 
distiinctly,  and  arrive  at  a  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  It  is  opposed 
to  synthegUy  by  which  we  combine  and 
dass  our  perceptions,  and  contrive  ex- 
ptessions  for  our  thoughts,  so  as  to  repre- 


sent their  several  divisions,  clasMS  and 
relations.    Analyn$  is  regresnve,  search- 
ing into  principles ;  ayntSem  is  progress- 
ive,   carrying    forward    acknowledged 
truths  to  their  application^— AiAlyns,  in 
mathematics,  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
expression  and  developement  of  tiie  (unc- 
tions of  quantities  by  calcuktion.    There 
are  two  ways  of  representing  the  relations 
between  quantities,,  to  wit,  by  constrac- 
tion,  and  by  calculation.    Pure  geometry 
determines  all  magnitudes  by  construc- 
tion, L  e.,  by  the  mental  drawing  of  lines, 
whose  intersections  give  the  proposed 
quantities ;    analysis,  on   the   contrary, 
makes  use  of  symbohcal  formulse,  called 
equatioMf  to  express  relations.     In  this 
widest  extent  of  the  idea  of  analysis,  alge- 
bra, asfflsted  by  literal  arithmetic,  appeam 
as  die  first  part  of  the  system.    AnfOvsis, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  is  custinffuished  m>m 
algebra,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  quanti- 
ties in  a  difiTerent  point  of  view.   While 
algebra  speaks  of  the  known  and  un- 
known, analyffls  treats  of  the  unchanging 
or  constant,  and  of  die  changing  or  van- 
able.    The  algebraic  equation, or  4-  ax — 
6ssO,  for  example,  seeks  an  expression 
for  the  unknown  x  by  means  of  the 
known  a  and  h ;  but  the  analytical  equa- 
tion, y2  x=  a  X,  expresses  the  bw  of  the 
formation  of  die  variable  y,  by  means  of 
the  variable  x,  together  with  the  constant 
0. — ^In  its  application  to  geometry,  anal- 
ysis seeks  by  calculation  the  geometrical 
magnitudes  for  an  assumed  or  undeter- 
mined unit   The  analjrsis  of  the  ancients 
was  exhibited   only  m   ^ometry,  and 
made  use  only  of  geometncal  assistance, 
whereby  it  is  distinguished  firom  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  modems,  which,  as  before  said, 
extends  to  all  measurable  objects,  and 
expresses  in  equations  the  mutud  de- 
pendence of  magnitudes.     But  analvns 
and  algebra  resemble  each  other  in  tnis, 
that  both,  as  is  shown  more  fiilly  in  the 
article  on  algebra,  reason  in  a  language, 
into  the  expressions  of  which  certain  con- 
ditions are  translated,  and  then,  accordinf 
to  the  rules  of  the  language,  are  treatea 
more  fiilly,  in  order  t6  arrive  at  the  result 
Analysis,  when  considered  in  this  light, 
appeara  to  be  the  widest  extent  of  the 
province  of  this  language.    Analysis,  in 
the  more  limited  sense,  is  divided  into 
lower  and  hisher,  the  bounds  of  which 
run  very  much  into  one  another,  because 
many  mnches  of  leanung  are  accessible 
in  both  wajrs.     While  we  comprise  in 
lower  analvsBB,  besides  arithmetic  and  al- 
gebra, the  doctrines  of  fimcticms,  of  series, 
combinations,  logarithms  and  curves,  we 
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eofflpttthfend  in  the  higher  the  difieren- 
tial  end  inteffral  calculus,  which  are  also 
included  in  Uie  name  i/ifinUesmal  calcu- 
lus ;  the  first  of  which  the  French  consid- 
er as  belonpng,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  the 
ihSorie  dcijmcti&ns  analytiques.-^A  ^ood 
account  of  the  ancient  analysis  is  given 
l^  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  a  mathemati- 
cian ofthe  4th  centuiy,  in  his  Collection 
of  Geometrical  Problems,*  in  which  there 
is  also  a  list  of  the  analytical  writings  of 
the  ancients.  What  proffress  was  made 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, particularly  by  the  Arabians,  in  alge- 
braical, and,  as  interwoven  with  them, 
hi  analytical  inquiries,  has  been  related 
in  the  article  on  algebra.  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  (q.  v.)  invented  the  above-men- 
tioned innniteamal  calculus^  AAer  them, 
Euler  and  the  brotheis  BemouUi  (q.  v.) 
labeled  with  splendid  success  for  the 
fUrdier  improvement  of  mathematical 
imalyms;  and,  in  later  times,  d'Alem- 
bert  Laplace,  Lacrange,  &c.  have  raised 
it  sdll  higher.  Ifindenbura  (q.  v.)  is  the 
inventor  of  the  analysis  of  combinations. 
We  have  not  room  here  to  go  into  de- 
tail with  respect  to  the  other  analvtical 
doctriniMi — Euler's  htroduetio  m  Anah- 
sin  £^morum,t  Lausanne,  1748,  2  vols, 
(new  ed.,  Leyden,  1797)  still  continues 
one  of  the  moat  important  works,  in  re- 

ri  to  the  analysis  of  finite  quantities, 
close  connexion  with  this  stands  the 
same  author's  huUtutwnes  CdcuH  dSffcr- 
etifjoltg,  Petersburg^  1755, 4to.  Lagrange's 
Thiwit  des  Ibnetkms  Audytiques  (new 
ed.,  Paris,  1813, 4to.)  is,  on  account  ofthe 
depth  of  its  views  and  its  many  valuable 
applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics, 
a  valuable  woric  for  the  study  of  the 
connexion  between  the  analysis  of  finite 

nlities,  and  the  so  named  (thou|^  in- 
here considered  in  a  very  different 
light)  calculation  of  infinities.  As  this 
work  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
good  acquaintance  with  general  and  very 
abstract  calculations,  we  would  connect 
with  it  the  same  author^  Lecons  sur  k 
CaUui  des  fbnctwns  (new  ed.,  Paris,  1806). 
Arbogast^s  Ccdcul  des  Derk>aH&HSy  Stras- 
burg,  1800, 4to.,  is  new  in  its  views  ofthe 
analysis  of  finite  quantities.  The  most 
excellent  ofthe  old  worlu  on  the  integral 
calculus  is  Euler's  histihawnes  CaicuU 
hdsgraUs,    Petersburg,    1768—1770,   3 

*  Tbero  ii  a  Laliii  tranalaiioD  of  it  by  Comman- 
dioos  i^itotktiML.  CoUationetf  Commadauiit  ilha- 
1659,  folio.    The  Greek  tett  is  not 
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vols.,  4to.    The  present  state  ofthe  int^ 

Sal  calculus,  after  the  improvements  of 
e  French  analysts,  may  be  learned  ^m 
Lacroix*^  jyaUi  du  CdefdMhrtnHd  d  du 
Cakui  inUgrdly  Paris,  1797  and  seq.,  3 
vols.,  4to.  (There  has  since  appeared  a 
new  edition.) — For  beginners,  we  recom- 
mend Pasquich's  Mathematical  AnalysSs, 
Leipesc,  1791,  and,  for  more  advanced 
stuaents,  the  same  author's  Eiementa 
Anahfseas  suUimtoriSf  Leipnc,  1799, 4to. 
Niimbeiger's  Exposition  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  all  derived  Fimctions,  Hambui^g. 
1881,  treats  this  subject  in  a  newpoint  of 
view.  For  A.  in  chemistry,  see  Ciemistry. 

Anamorphosis  ;  a  perepective  projec- 
tion of  any  thing,  so  mat  it  shall  <q>pear 
at  one  point  of  view  deformed ;  at  anomer» 
an  exact  repre»entation. 

Anafast.    (See  BhyUmu] 

Ananas,  in  l)otany ;  a  ^>ecie8  of  hro- 
mdioy  commonly  cafled  pine-tqfpU  (q.  v.), 
finom  the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  die 
cones  of  ^  and  pines. 

Anafhoiu  (Greek,  ^ca^oQa,  repetition] ; 
a  rhetorical  figure,  which  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase  at 
the  beginning  of  several  successive  sen- 
tences. A  sunilar  repetition  at  the  end 
of  sentences  is  called  ^^iphorOf  or  Ao- 
moiotekuton.  Anaphora  is  sometimes  used 
as  the  general  name  for  both  figures ;  the 
former  is  then  called  ^ancfhmtu  The 
anaphora  aims  to  increase  the  energy  of 
the  phrase,  but  is  often  rendered  inemct- 
ual  by  too  fifequent  repetition. 

Anastabius  I,  emperor  of  the  East^ 
succeeded  Zeno.  A.  D.  491.  He  distin- 
guished himselr  by  his  moderation  to- 
wards different  Christian  sects,  whose 
quarrels  at  that  time  disturbed  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Moreover,  he  repealed  a  very  heavy  tax, 
called  chnpargfruMf  and  prohibited  the 
fighting  with  wild  beasts,  lie  died  A.  D. 
518,  after  a  reign  of  27  years.— A.  II  was 
another  emperor  of  the  East,  dethroned 
by  Theodosius,  in  719,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death. — ^A.,  sumamed  BibUothtea' 
rius^  a  Roman  abbot,  keeper  of  die  Vati- 
can library,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  9th  century,  assasted,  in  829, 
at  the  4th  general  council,  the  acts  and 
canons  of  which  he  translated  firom  the 
Greek  into  Latin.  He  also  composed  the 
lives  of  several  popes,  and  other  works, 
the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Vatican,  4  vols.  foL,  17ia 

Anathema  (cursed  bv  God)  is  the  form 
of  excommtmication  finom  the  church. 
Hence,  to  pronoimce  the  anaOumOy  or  to 
anaffianaHzSj  means,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olie  chuieby  to  excommunicate  the  living 
from  the  church,  and  the  dead  fiom  aaf 
vatioo.  How  important  an  instrument  of 
Bpiiitual  power  the  anathema  was,  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes,  in  the  middle  ages, 
how  much  disoraer  thev  gave  rise  to,  and 
how  little  they  have  been  regarded  in 
modem  times,  is  matter  of  histoiy.  Na- 
poleon died  in  excommunication,  and  yet 
a  priest  attended  him,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  hardly  mentioned^ — Originally, 
the  word  was  applied  to  various  persons 
and  things  separated  from  ordinary  li& 
or  uses  to  the  will  of  a  real  or  supposed 
dei^,  a  ^  hung  up  in  a  temple,  and 
deducted  to  some  god,  a  votive  offering; 
but,  as  the  word  is  aenved  from  itrarl&iifit 
(to  Mporote),  it  has  been,  in  later  ages,  used 
ibr  ej^fndaion^  cwrMt.  The  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  diuiches  both  make  use 
of  the  anathema.  In  the  latter,  it  can 
be  pronounced  only  bjr  a  pope,  coun- 
cil, or  some  of  the  superior  cler|nr.  The 
solject  of  the  anathema  is  declared  an 
outcast  from  the  Catholic  church,  all 
Catholics  are  forbidden  to  associate  with 
him,  and  utter  destruction  is  denounced 
against  him,  both  body  and  souL  The 
curae  is  terrible.  Mere  exc<Hnmunica- 
tion  is  less  severe.  The  heretic  has  also 
to  anathematize  his  errors.  Once  in  every 
year,  the  pope  publicly  repeats  the  anath- 
ema against  aU  heretics,  amongst  whom 
the  Protestants,  Luther,  &C.,  are  mention- 
ed. When  councils  declare  any  belief 
heretical,  the  declaration  is  couched  in  the 
foUowringfonn:  Siquudixmty&^c^ainath-' 
emasiij  which  often  occurs  in  the  decimons 
of  the  councils.  (See  Exeammwnkation,) 

AlTATOMICAL     P&EFABATIONS.        Dead 

bodies  and  parts  of  bodies,  notwithstand- 
ing their  tendency  to  decomposition,  can 
be  preserved  by  art  It  is  unportant  to 
the  physician,  for  the  determination  of 
the  medical  treatment  proper  in  similar 
cases,  to  preserve  the  organs,  which  have 
been  attacked  by  di8eases,in  their  diseased 
state,  and,  as  a  counterpart,  the  same  or- 
gan in  its  sound  condition.  The  ana- 
tomical preparations  of  healthy  parts  may 
serve  for  instruction  in  anatomy.  Prep- 
arations of  this  sort  can  be  preserved 
either  by  diving  them,  as  is  oone  with 
skeletons,  or  by  putting  them  into  liquids, 
e.  c.,  alcohol,  spuits  of  turpentine,  ttc,  os 
IB  done  with  the  intestines  and  the  other 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  or  by  injection. 
The  injection  is  used  with  vessels,  the 
course  and  distribution  of  which  are  to  be 
made  sensible,  and  the  shape  of  which  is 
to  be  retained.  The  begmning  of  the 
eL  e.  Kn  the  aorta  ainoiig  the  arteries, 
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18  filled,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  with  a 
soft,  colored  mass,  which  penetrates  into 
all,  even  the  smallest  branches  of  ^e  ves- 
sels, dries  them,  and  makes  them  visible. 
The  finest  capiUary  vessels  may  be  thus 
made  perfectfy  distinguishable.  The  in- 
fiision  usually  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
soi^  pitch,  oil  and  tuipentine,  to  which 
is  added  a  ooloring  suostance;  for  in- 
stance, red  for  the  arteries,  green  or  Uue 
fi>r  the  veins,  white  fi>r  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  For  very  fine  vessels,  e.  g.,  for 
the  absori)inff  lymphatic  vessels,  quick- 
silver is  premmd,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme divisibility.  Dried  preparations  are 
the  bones,  cleared  of  all  tne  soft  parts  by 
boiling,  and  bleached,  or  any  of  the  soft 
parts,  covered  with  a  protecting  but  trans- 
parent vanish ;  e.  g.,  muscles,  intestines, 
&c  The  quicker  the  drying  of  the  organs 
destined  for  preparation  can  be  ef^ted,. 
the  better  thev  will  be  preserved.  For 
the  purpose  of  preservinff  them,  alcohol 
is  used;  tibe  more  coloness,  the  better. 
Spirits  of  wine,  distilled  with  pepper,  or 
very  strong  pimento,  are  also  used,  togeth- 
er with  some  muriatic  acid.  Washing  with 
acids  (lately,  pyro-ligneous  acid  has  been 
used)  gives  to  the  preparation  some- 
times firmness,  and  sometimes  whiteness. 
Washinff  is  particularly  necessary  with 
bones  which  are  in  a  state  of  putreniction. 
Muscles  are  usually  tanned ;  and  all  that 
is  in  danger  of  bemg  eaten  by  worms,  or 
injured  by  a  damp  atmosphere,  is  covmd 
With  a  suitable  vamish.  The  prepara- 
tions treated  thus  are  fixed  upon  a  solid 
body,  or  in  a  firame.  Preparations  pre- 
served in  liquids  are  usually  kept  in  trans- 
parent classes,  hermetically  sealed,  to 
secure  them  firom  the  destroying  influen- 
ces of  dust,  air,  humidity,  heat,  cokl,  the 
sun,  insects,  &c  Damaged  preparations 
can  seklom  be  perfectly  restored. 

AiCATOMT  (Greek,  ArorVvtiv,  to  dissect] ; 
the  art  of  dissection ;  thai  of  l»utes  is 
fiequendy  called  zoatofiqf.  Anatomy  is  a 
part  of  natural  history,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  science 
of  medicine.  The  dissection  of  the  hu- 
man body  was  but  httle  practised  by  the 
ancients.  The  old  Egyptians  hehi  it  m 
great  ^horrence,  and  even  pursued  with 
stones  diose  men,  who,  in  embahninff  t^-c 
dead,  were  obliged  to  cut  open  their  ood- 
ies.  The  Greeks  were  prevented  by  the 
principles  of  their  religion  fix>m  smdying 
anatomy,  nnce  these  required  them  to 
buiy  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  as  soon 
as  possible.  Even  in  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates, anatomical  knowledge  vras  imp«- 
fect,  and  was  probaUy  denved  fimn  the 
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dttMcCkm  of  inimab;  the  dceklim,  how- 
eTW,  imB  better  known*  When,  in  later 
timefli  under  the  Plolemiea)  Alexandria  m 
Egypt  becfllkie  tfa»  seat  of  the  arts  and 
aciencea,  anatomjjr  was  also  hfought  to 
a  high  degree  or  perftction,  by  Heroph- 
iluB  of  Ckafeedon,  900  B.  C^  and  by 
Erasistntus  of  Chios.  Accorduif  to  the 
testimony  of  Celsus,  the  fi>iiner  obtained 
permiaB»m  to  open  Uving  criminals.  He 
enriched  anatomy  with  many  important 
discoveries ;  e.  g.,  respecting  the  brain, 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  mesenteiy,  which  go  to  the 
liver,  &C.  Erasistntus  determined  many 
jfiiets  in  the  eonstniction  of  the  bram  with 
greater  distincmess,  and,  amon^  other  im* 
provements,  gave  to  the  valves  m  the  vena 
ca»a  the  names  which  are  yet  used.  In 
laier  times,  the  study  of  anatomy  was 
ajiain  n^ected,  particulariy  by  the  em- 
pirics, ualen,  educated  in  Alexandria 
(bom  A.  D.  131),  collected  all  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  his  oontemporaries, 
and  of  eariier  physicians,  but  seems  not 
to  have  much  enriched  human  anatomy 
himself  as  he  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  dissection  of  animals,  and  only 
applied  his  observations  on  them  to  tlie 
structure  of  the  human  body.  Amonff  the 
Arabians,  anatomy  was  not  practised ;  it 
was  ibrilndden  by  then*  religion.  Their 
physicians,  therefore,  took  their  anatomi- 
cal infonnation  merely  from  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  particulariy  from  those  of 
Galen.  Thus  anatomy  was  checked  in 
its  proffress  for  several  centuries.  Final- 
ly, m  Uie  fourteenth  century,  individuals 
arose,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  ana- 
tomical instruction  of  the  age,  ventiued 
to  make  investigations  of  theu*  own.  The 
supendtious  foav  of  the  dissection  of  hu- 
man coipses,  which  bad  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, appeared  to  subside  by  degrees, 
when  a  philosophical  spirit  gave  birth  to 
more  liberty  of  thought  Mondini  di 
Luzzi,  professor  at  Bologna,  first  publicly 
dissected  two  corpses,  in  1315,  and  soon 
afterwards  published  a  description  of  the 
human  body,  which  for  a  lonir  time  was 
the  common  compendium  of  anatomy, 
though  man^  errors  were  contained  in  it 
From  this  tune  it  became  customary,  in 
all  universities,  to  make  public  dissections 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Anatomy,  how- 
ever, made  but  slow  progress,  since  the 
dissections  were  intended  only  as  il- 
lustrationB  of  the  writings  of  Galen  and 
the  compendium  of  Mondini.  Montag- 
nana  abne,  professor  at  Padua  in  the  1^ 
century,  could  boast  of  having  performed 
14  diasecdons,  which  was  then  a  great 


number.  In  the  16th  oentuir,  there  were 
many  celebrated  anatomists,  by  whose  in- 
fluence the  study  of  anatomy  became 
more  general  Fallopia,  Eustachi^  Vesal, 
Varol  and  many  others  enriched  anatomy 
with  new  discoveries.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, there  vrere  likevrise  many  fiunous 
anatomists,  and  many  discoveries  were 
made ;  thus  Harvey  mscovered  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  Wirsung  the  pancre- 
atic duct,  Schneider  the  mucus  membrsne, 
&c.  In  the  18th  centurv,  Pacchioni, 
Valsalva,  Keil,  Lancim,  Kuish,  Haller, 
Boerhaave,  Vicq-d'Azir  and  others  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  skill  in 
anatomy.  Meckel,  Soemmering,  Loder, 
Reil,  Bichat,  Rosenmfiller,  are  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  as  renowned  anatomists  of 
later  times.  According  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  described,  the  difiTerent  oiviaions 
of  anatomy  receive  dififerent  names ;  as, 
asteoiogy,  the  description  of  the  bones ; 
mydogy,  of  the  muscles;  desmoloryj  of 
the  ligaments  and  sinews,  &c.;  tpumch-- 
nology,  of  the  viscera  or  bowels,  in  which 
are  reckoned  the  lungs,  stomach  and  in- 
testines, the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  bladder, 
pancreas,  &c.  Anf^iology  describes  the 
vessels  through  which  the  liquids  in  the 
human  body  are  conducted,  including  the 
blood-vessels,  which  are  divided  into  ar- 
teries and  veins,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
part  of  which  absorb  the  chyle  firom 
the  bowels,  while  others  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  body,  ahsorbinc  the 
secreted  humors,  and  carrying  them  mck 
into  the  blood,  ^/htrology  describes  the 
system  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  brsin ; 
dennologyy  of*  the  skin.  Comparative 
anatomy  is  the  science  which  compares 
the  anatomy  of  difierent  classes  or  species 
of  animak;  e.  g.,  that  of  man  with  quad- 
rupeds, or  that  of  fish  with  Quadrupeds. 
It  is  a  science  which  has  greatly  increased 
our  knowled^  of  nature,  and  a^rds  one 
of  the  most  mteresdng  subjects  of  study. 
Among  anatomical  Ubors  are  particularly 
to  be  mentioned  the  making  ana  preserving 
ofanatomica]preparBtionB.(q.v.)  ]^  pre- 
paring, we  mean  the  separating  of  any 
organ,  or  of  an  entire  system,  or  of  sindie 
parts,  fiom  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  whole  system  of 
bones,  cleared  fi^m  all  the  adherent  mus- 
cles, tendons  and  other  parts,  is  prepared, 
and  called  the  «i:e{ef(m;  so,  too,  the  muscles, 
nerves,  intestines,  their  vessels  and  distribu- 
tions are  laid  open  in  order  to  examine  their 
peculiar  construction.  These  labors  re- 
quire considerable  anatomical  knowledge. 
Aif  ATOMT  OF  Plants.  (See  Phnt$,  aiuri- 
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Aka¥bom;  th^flcttmvrhichs^vinusupon 
the  molten  giajse  in  the  furnace,  sonic- 
times  caOed  mI  mtri,  which,  when  taken 
ol^  mcAto  in  the  air,  atid  coagulates  into 
common  salt.  It  is  also  that  salt  whioh 
gathers  upon  the  walls  of  vaults ;  like- 
wise the  same  with  ncUron,  [a.  v.)  Ana- 
trcm  is  also  a  compound  salt,  made  of 
quiek-Iime,  alum,  vitriol,  conunon  saU 
and  nitre,  used  as  a  flux  to  promote  the 
fbfiion  and  purification  of  metals.  It  is 
abo  used  for  the  terra  taracenica, 

Anaxaoorab,  one  of  the  principal  Ionic 
philosophers,  bom  at  Clazomene,  in  Ionia, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad 
(500  B.  C),  of  rich  and  respectable  parents, 
devoted  himself  to  the  studv  of  philoso- 
phy, under  Anaximenes  of*  Miletus,  or, 
according  to  some,  under  Hermotimus, 
his  countryman.  At  the  age  of  90  years, 
he  set  out  on  his  travels,  visited  Egypt, 
and  all  the  countries  where  the  sciences 
flourished,  and  finally  settled  at  Athens. 
There  he  formed  an  mtimacv  with  Peri- 
cles, and  numbered  among  liis  disciples 
the  most  respectable  citizens ;  e.  g.,  Arche- 
laus  (the  natural  son  of  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  who  himself  reigned  § 
years)  and  Euripides.  A  profound  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  enabled  him  to 
explain  the  eclipses  of  ^e  sun  and  moon, 
earthquakes,  and  similar  phenomena ; 
but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  he 
became  suspected  of  blasphemy,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  accusation,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Athens,  in  431.  He 
went  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died  after 
three  years,  7?J  years  old.  The  principle 
of  A.  was, "  from  nothing  comes  nothing." 
He  adopted,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  chaos, 
and,  as  the  primaiv  element  of  all  bodies, 
a  kind  of  atoms,  of  the,  same  nature  as  the 
bodies  which  they  formed.  These  atoms, 
in  themselves  motionless,  were,  in  the  be- 
ginning, put  in  motion  by  another  equally 
etema^  immaterial,  spiritual,  elementary 
being,  which  he  called  Nop;  (Intelligence). 
By  this  motion,  and  by  the  separation  of 
the  dissimilar  particles,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  those  of  the  same  nature,  the 
world  was  formed;  the  earthy  bodies 
sunk  down,  whilst  the  eether  or' fire  rose 
and  spread  in  the  upper  regions.  The 
stars,  however,  were,  accord mg  to  him, 
of  earthy  materials,  and  the  sun  a  glowing 
mass  ofstone,  about  as  large  as  the  Pelo- 
poimesus.  The  milky  way  he  thought 
to  be,  like  the  rahibow,  the  reflection  of 
light  The  earth  was,  according  to  liim, 
fiat ;  the  moon,  a  dark,  inhabitable  body,  re- 
ceiving its  light  from  the  sun ;  the  comets, 
wandering  stars.    He  contended  that  the 


real  existence  of  things,  perceived  by  our 
senses,  could  not  be  demonstrably  proved 
and  considered  reason  as  the  source  of 
truth.  On  account  of  this  principle,  man« 
have  resarded  him  as  the  first  theis 
among  the  philosophers.  Archelaus  of 
Athens  was  his  disciple. 

Anaximandeh,  son  of  Praxiades,  a  dis 
eijpie  of  Thales,  and  an  original  thinkery 
was  bom  at  Mfletus  in  the  42d  Olympiad 
(610  B.  C.)  His  chief  study  was  mathe- 
matics. He  discovered,  or  taught,  at  least, 
the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  and  de- 
termined die  solstices  and  eouinoxes,  by 
means  of  a  dial  (gnomon).  He  first  used 
figures,  to  illustrate  the  propositioiiB' of 
geometr}'.  He  was  also  the  first  who 
attempted  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  lands 
and  seas  on  a  globe,  and  made  a  celestial 
globe,  for  the  explanation  of  his  system 
of  the  universe.  Yet  his  statements  are 
not  to  be  entirelv  reUed  upon.  His  ideas 
concerning  the  first  principle  of  things  are 
so  obscurely  stated,  tliat  they  caimot  well 
be  ascertained.  His  system  seems  to  have 
been  that  infinity,  n  inapw,  is  the  origin 
of  all  existence,  from  which  all  emanates, 
and  to  which  every  thing  returns.  He 
has  not,  however,  defined  the  nature  of 
this  eternal,  incorruptible,  original  mat- 
ter, the  parts  of  which  are  variable,  the 
whole  unchangeable.  The  number  of 
worlds  is,  according  to  him,  infinite.  The 
firmament  is  composed  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  stars  of  air  and  fire.  The  sun  occu- 
pies the  highest  place  in  the  heavens,  has 
a  circumference  28  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  and  resembles  a  cylinder,  fitmi 
which  streams  of  fire  issue.  When  its 
opening  is  obstructed,  it  appears  eclipsed. 
The  moon  is,  according  to  him,  likewise 
a  cylinder,  19  times  larger  than  the  earth ; 
its  inclination  produces  the  phases,  its 
entire  revolution  the  echpees.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  productions  of  the 
wind,  compressed  wimin  the  clouds.  The 
earth  has  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  and  is 
placed  in  the  midtstof  the  universe,  where 
it  remains  suspended. — ^He  died  in  the 
58th  Olympiad  (546  B.  C),  64  years  of 
age. 

Anaximenes  of  Miletus  flourished 
about  the  56th  Olympiad  (556  B.C.)  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Anaximander,  from 
whose  doctnnes  he,  however,  deviated. 
Accordinff  to  him,  the  jur  [ahp)  is  the  in- 
finite, divme,  perpetually  active,  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  He  taught  that  the 
exterior  circumference  of  me  heavens 
consisted  of  earth ;  that  the  stars  were 
solid  bodies,  surrounded  by  fire ;  that  the 
sun,  by  whose  course  alone  the  season:^ 
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are  detennined^  was  flat,  as  well  as  die 
earth,  which  rests  upon  the  air.  Diog-. 
enes  of  Apollooia  carried  his  doctrine 
still  further. 

Anbe&t  Kejxd  (the  cistern  of  the  waters 
of  life) ;  a  celebrated  book  of  the  Brah- 
mins, wherein  the  Indian  religion  and 
philosophy  are  contained.  It  is  divided 
mto  50  beths  or  discourses,  .each  consist- 
ing of  10  chapters.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  Marat 
cd  Maani;  i.  e.,  the  marrow  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Ancestors.  All  nations,  in  any  way 
cjyilized,  have  paid  respect  to  the  memo- 
ly  of  their  ancestors.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  offer  them  religious  homiu^e. 
All  the  Asiatic  nations  are  proud  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors.  The  Bible  abounds 
in  genealogies,  and  modem  travellers  state, 
that  the  same  pride  of  descent  prevails 
amonff  the  Arabians,  Persians,  &c.  Men 
of  rai&  m  the  Eaat  are  frequentlv  enter- 
tained with  songs  in  praise  of  tneir  an- 
cestoils, — a  custom  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  the  middle  ages.  &teem  for 
parents  and  ancestors  is  so  natural  to  all 
mankind,  that  low  people,  throughout  the 
worid,  if  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  the 
readiest  means  or  insulting  the  opposite 
party,  attack  the  honor  of  his  mother,  the 
honesty  of  his  &ther,  or  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  ftmily  from  which  he  is 
descended,  as  the  writer  has  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  very  different  countries. 
There  is  hardly  any  age  which  does  not 
furnish  many  instances,  some  even  in  the 
shape  of  political  institutions,  of  an  erro- 
neous transfer  to  a  man's  posterity,  of  the 
honor  belonging  to  himself,  by  which  a 
natural  and  laudable  feeling  has  been 
made  the  source  of  much  injustice,  and 
moral  and  political  confusion.  Another 
very  common  fiiult,  into  which  mankind 
constantly  fiill,  is  tluit  of  suffering  rever- 
ence felt  for  the  persons  of  ancestors 
to  produce  an  undue  respect  for  their 
knowledge  and  wisdom, — an  error  which 
arises,  perhaps,  partly  firom  the  idea  of  age 
and  experience  attached  to  that  of  an- 
cestors. The  age  and  experience  of  Uving 
ancestors  demand  our  respect,  and  the 
same  feeling  is  transferred  to  the  dead  and 
to  former  ages,  which,|in  pomt  of  fact, 
were  younger  and  less  experienced  than 
we.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  see  a 
numerous  party,  e.  g.,  in  France,  constant- 
ly recommend  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors (even  of  those  who  lived  in  ages 
when  hardly  any  thins  in  poUtics  was 
settled),  as  the  only  model  to  be  imitated. 


Individuals  and  whole  natioDS  aet  as  if 
wisdom  bekmf^ed  only  to  the  dead.  The 
true  feeling  ofreqpect  to  ancestors  is  that 
expressed  by  a  contemporary  orator,  on 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
his  native  city :  *^  Let  us  not  act  as  they  did, 
but  as  they  would  have  acted  to-day." — 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  paid 
particnulr  attention  to  the  bodies  of  meir 
deceased  relations;  but  no  nation  ever 
revered  their  ancestors  in  such  degree  as 
the  Chinese,  whom  Confucius  directed  to 
ofier  them  sacrifice.  Filial  love,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Chinese  religion,  politics  and  domestic 
life.  Sir  G^rge  Staunton  (see  his  JSii»- 
basty  to  China,  3  vols.  8vo.)  eives  several 
instances  which  support  this  opinion 
The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are 
noted  for  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
their  ancestors,  without,  however,  being 
blind  to  their  feults. 

Anchises,  son  of  Capys,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Tros.  Venus,  captivated  by 
his  beauty,  appeared  to  him  on  mount 
Ida  (according  to  some,  near  the  river 
Simois),  in  the  shape  of  a  Phrygian 
shepherdess,  and  bore  him  iEneas.  His 
son  carried  him  off  on  his  shoulders  at 
the  burning  of  Troy,  and  made  liim  the 
compan^n  of  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He 
died  dunng  the  voyage,  in  Sicily.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Jupiter  killed 
A.  wim  a  thunder-bolt,  because,  when 
excited  with  wine,  he  betmyed  the  secret 
of  his  intimacy  with  Venus. 

Anchor,  in  navigation,  is  an  impor 
tant,  strong  and  heavy  instrument  of  iron, 
consisting  of  a  shank  having  at  one  end 
a  ring,  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened,  and, 
at  the  oUier  end,  two  arms  or  flukes,  with 
barbs  or  edces  on  each  side,  intended  to 
be  dropped  m>m  a  ship  into  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  to  retain  her  in  a  convenient 
station  in  a  harbor,  road  or  river.  The 
most  ancient  anchors  are  said  to  have 
been  of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  wood, 
to  which  a  great  quantity  of  lead  was 
usuallv  fixed.  In  some  places,  baskets 
full  of  stones,  and  sacks  filled  with  sand, 
were  employed  fi>r  the  same  use.  All 
these  were  let  down  by  cords  into  the 
sea,  and,  by  their  wei^t,  stayed  the  course 
of  die  ship.  Afterwards,  they  were  com- 
posed of  iron,  and  fiimished  with  teeth, 
which,  being  festened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  preserved  the  vessel  immovable ; 
whence  di^vns  and  denUs  are  freouently 
taken  for  anchors  in  the  Greek  ana  Latin 
poets.  At  first,  there  was  onlv  one  tooth, 
whence  anchors  were  called  tnpdanfii^ 
but,  in  a  short  time,  the  second  was  added 
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by  EupalamuB,  or  Anachiirsis,  the  Scyth- 
ian philosofriier.  The  anohon  with  two 
teetn  were  called  iiutptpolot,  or  itfi^ioroftot^ 
and,  fit>in  ancient  inonuments,  Uppear  to 
have  been  much  the  same  with  those  used 
at  preaenty  oi^y  the  tranavene  piece  of 
wood  upon  the  handles  (the  stocks)  is 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Eveiy  ship  hi|d 
aeTeral  anchors,  one  of  which,  surpassing 
all  the  rest  in  bigness  and  strength,  was 
peculiar^  termed  [•qixf  or  sacra,  and  was 
nerer  used  but  in.  extreme  danger ;  whence 
saeram  anthoram  Moivere  is  proverbially 
applied  to  such  as  are  fbrced  to  their  last 
renige. — ^Laree  ships,  at  the  present  day, 
cany  several  anchors,  with  two  flukes 
each.  1.  The  sheet  anchor  is  the  laigest, 
and  is  only  used  in  case  of  violent  storms. 
2l  Two  bower  anchors,  viz.  the  best  bower 
and  9maU  b&wer,  so  called  from  their  situ- 
ation  at  the  bows.  3.  The  stream  anchor, 
ttie  ked^  9nd  gng^ing,  or  greqmd.  The 
three  last  are  often  used  for  moving  the 
ship  from  place  to  place,  in  a  haibor  or  riv- 
ers — The  anchor  is  said  to  be  a-peak,  when 
the  cable  is  perpendicular  between  the 
hawse  and  the  anchor ;  it  is  said  to  ctnne 
home,  when  it  does  not  hold  the  ship ;  it 
is  said  to  be  foul,  when  the  cable  gets 
hitched  about  the  flukes.  To  shoe  an 
anchor,  is  to  flx  boards  upon  the  flukes,  so 
that  it  may  hold  better  in  soft  bottom. — 
Ridmg  ai  anchor  is  the  state  of  the  vessel 
when  moored  or  fixed  by  the  anchor. 
Dropping  or  casting  cmehor  is  lettmg  it 
down  into  the  sea.  Wctghkur  andior  is 
niring  it  from  the  bottom.— Tiie  anchor, 
as  eveiy  body  knows,  is  the  symbol  of 
hoip6» 
Anchoext.  (See  Anaehoret,) 
AircRovT ;  a  small  fish  of  the  dupea  or 
herring  genus,  constituting,  in  Cuvier's 
classification,  a  subgenus,  under  the  title 
of  engnmtis.  The  common  anchovy 
idt^ea  enchrasicolw,  L.]  is  about  a  span 
long,  brownish  on  the  tMck,  with  argen- 
tine belly  and  flanks.  It  difien  fit>m  the 
other  herrings  in  having  the  nthmoid  and 
nasal  bones  prolcmged  to  a  point,  beneath 
which  their  very  small  intermaxillaries 
are  attached ;  their  mamillaries  are  very 
straight  and  long ;  the  mouth  and  throat 
very  wide ;  bodi  jaws  well  fturnished  with 
teeth,  and  the  jnlls  more  open  than  in 
other  species.— The  anchovy  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coasts  of  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  whither  they  come  in  im- 
mense shoals,  like  the  larger  herrings,  for 
the  purpose  of  snawning.  Nets  of  40 
frthoms  long,  and  fimn  35  to  30  ftet 
wide,  are  employed  to  take  them ;  these 


nets  differ  in  nothing  fit>m  those  com- 
monly used,  except  in  having  very  small 
meshes.— The  anchovy  fishery,  m  the 
Mediteiranean,  is  beffun  in  the  spring, 
and  continues  until  uie  commencement 
of  summer,  and  is  especially  carried  on, 
in  dark  nights,  by  the  aid  of  fires.  The 
fishermen  provide  themselves  with  floats, 
upon  which  a  fire  of  pine-knots  is  made, 
and  these  are  placed,  at  diflerent  dis- 
tances, over  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  sea.  The  anchovies  approach  these 
lights,  and  collect  near  them  in  vast  mul- 
titudes, when  the  fishermen  silently  sur- 
round them  with  their  nets,  extiniguish 
the  fire,  and  begin  to  beat  upon  the  water. 
The  fiightened  fish  immediately  endeavor 
to  make  their  escape,  and,  rushmg  against 
the  net,  are  caueht  by  the  meshes,  which, 
pasBing  over  meir  gills,  neither  allow 
tliem  to  advance  nor  retreat  The  fish- 
ermen, as  soon  as  the  net  appears  suffi- 
ciently fiiU,  raise  it,  and  remove  the  fish, 
and  go  to  repeat  their  operations  at  the 
next  light  The  Dutch,  on  their  coasts, 
make  use  of  a  sort  of  fiiimel-diaped  trap 
of  reeds,  with  a  net  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  fiistened  to  a  stake,  at  low- 
water,  and,  at  every  change  of  tide,  is 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
andiovies,  which  generidly  fill  the  net. 
Nearly  all  the  anchovies  caught  are  im- 
mediately salted,  because  otherwise  they 
spoil  with  great  rapidity.  The  scales 
separate  fiom  the  surftce  vrith  so  much 
ease,  that  it  is  a  common  notion  that 
these  fish  are  not  possessed  of  this  in- 
tegument The  heads  of  the  anchovies 
must  be  taken  ofl^  on  account  of  their 
bitterness^ — a  quality  which  has  obtained 
fi>r  this  species  the  name  of  andbtuieolut, 
fi!om  a  strange  idea,  that  the  gall-bladder 
was  in  the  head.  The  intestines  are  re- 
moved, and  the  fish,  after  beini^  washed, 
are  packed  in  barrejs  like  ordmary  her- 
rings, with  byers  of  salt  and  fish  aher- 
nately.  A  considerable  difference  is  pro- 
duced in  the  quality  of  anchovies  by  the 
sort  of  salt  used,  and  the  state  of  the 
pickle  in  which  they  are  kept  The  fish- 
ermen of  Provence  believe  that  the  salt 
ouffht  to  be  of  a  rod  color,  which  is  gen- 
eruly  caused  by  rust  of  iron,  where  salt 
has  been  prepared  in  iron  vessels,  but 
for  their  use,  is  mosdy  caused  by  mixing 
a  small  quantity  of  ochre  with  the  salt 
They  are  very  careful,  also,  not  to  change 
the  pickle,  merely  supplying  the  loss,  fiom 
leakage  or  evaporation,  by  adding  water. 
These  anchovies  have  a  peculiar  acrimo- 
ny of  taste,  which  is  prized  by  epicures. 
They  do  not  keep,  however,  so  w^  aa 
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tfaoM  packed  by  the  northern  fiahennen, 
which  are  cured  with  gny  aah,  and  have 
the  pickle  chanced  aa  often  a^  3  times. — 
As  an  article  of  diet,  anchovies  recently 
caught  are  eaten  dressed  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  modea.  Sahed  anchovies  ou^t  to 
be  recent,  white  above  and  reddish  mIow, 
and  ftee  from  taint  The  books  of  cook- 
ery exhibit  numerous  salads,  sauces  and 
retishea,  of  which  anchovies  form  a  part. 
A  very  fiivorite  mode'of  using  them  is  in 
anchovv-toast,  made  by  spreadinff  the 
flesh  of  the  pickled  anchovy  over  bread 
toasted  brown.  This  is  eaten  as  a  pro- 
vocative of  thirst,  by  topers,  or  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  a  languid  appetite,  by  persons 
whose  stomachs  are  enleebled  or  dyspep- 
tic from  ezceaaes.  Like  all  other  stimu- 
lants, however,  they  soon  lose  their  effi- 
cacy in  such  cases,  and  become  positiv^y 
injurious^ — The  ancient  Romans  made 
use  of  a  sauce  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  ganan,  which  is  thought,  by  some 
writers,  to  have  been  prepued  £rom  the 
anchovjr  We  have  made  some  invesd- 
gatii»s  on  this  subject,  and  are  led  to  the 
coDcluflion,  that  tlus  sauce  was  prepared 
from  the  intestines,  &c.  offish,  Imt  by  no 
means  of  any  one  species.  Acoordmg  to 
Pliny  (lib.  31,  cap.  3),  it  was  originally 
prepared  from  the  shrimp  called  garum. 
Subsequently,  the  sauce  was  made  bv 
maceratuig  the  intestines  of  fish  in  salt 
and  water,  until  they  became  shgfatly  pu- 
trescent, to  which  vinegar  and  parstsy, 
chopped  fine,  or  pounded,  were  added. 
As  tiM  anchovy  was  caught  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  Mediterranean,  this  fiah  was 
doubtless  sometimes  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  luxurious  garum.  Martial 
speaka  of  it  as  made  torn  the  aoominit,  or 
mackerel,  in  the  following  words : — 

Affcifw  tUkmukf  iHimiira  caiBy  cwuin* 

lift.  ziii.  Ep,  cii. 

How  well  it  deserved  the  epithet  ^Suio- 
•iim,  may  be  inthered  from  the  statement 
of  Pliny  (lib.  31,  cw.  8),  in  which  he  savs, 
that  two  gallons  or  tins  garvm  soM  tor 
tinguUi  mSUbui  ntamnoruiii,  or  some 
thousands  of  sesterces. 

ANCHTitOBis ;  a  stifbess  or  immobility 
of  the  jomts.  The  existence  of  the  die- 
ease  ia  obvious  to  the  eye.  It  is  often 
connected  with  deformities  of  the  limbs, 
and,  in  the  anchykwis  of  the  little  bones 
of  the  ear,  with  deafiiess;  in  that  of  the 
joint  of  the  tower  jaw,  with  inability  of 
chewing.  The  anchylosis  may  occaaion 
the  decaying  of  a  limb,  bleedings,  aneu- 
risma,  du*.,  and  may  even  become  fotaL 
In  the  beginning  of  these  diseases,  the 


patient  usually  sufifers  pain  in  the  lirab». 
a  more  or  less  audible  rustling  in  moving 
the  joint  affected,  a  foeling  of  weakness 
and  inabihty  of  directing  the  limb  as  it 
could  be  done  in  a  state  of  health.  An 
anchylosis  usually  arises  fifom  several 
causes,  and  afflicts  sometimes  the  whole 
body,  at  other  times  one  limb  only.  The 
anchyloeis  is  somedmes  constitutional; 
old  people  are  more  aubjoct  to  it  than 
young,  and  the  male  sex  than  the  female. 
The  real  anchyloaia  is  incuraUe.  Ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  animal  love  may 
contribute  to  this  disease ;  but  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  inflammation 
in  the  membrane  lining  the  jouita. 

Ancillon,  Jean  Pierre  Frederic ;  bom 
at  Berlin,  April  30,  1766 ;  a  man  much 
esteemed  in  Prussia,  known  by  his  writ- 
ings^ particulariy  by  his  T^Eileau  du  Rhh 
olutuma  du  SyaUme  PoUtique  dt  P  Europe^ 
dqnKU  U  15me  Sikdt ;  4  vols.,  second  edi- 
tion, 1834.  He  has  published  several  po- 
litical essays,  all  of  which  display  attach- 
ment to  the  modem  doctrine  of  UgHxmaey^ 
yet  with  a  slight  tincture  of  liberalism. — 
He  writes  sometimes  in  French,  at  odtor 
times  in  CSerman.  He  was  formeriy  min- 
ister of  the  French  Protestant  6hurch  in 
fieriin,  but  is  now  employed  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  afuirs. — David  A.,  a 
Protestant  minister,  who  fled  fifom  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  died  at  Berlin,  1692,  75  yeara  old, 
was  an  author  of  some  merit,  as  was  also 
his  son  Charies,  who  was  historiographer 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  died  at  Berlin, 
in  1715. 

AircoNA,  capital  of  the  delegation,  and 
of  the  fonner  marquisateof  Ancona,  Ion. 
13»  W  E.,  lat.  43°  38^  N^  on  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  17,330 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  5000  Jews. 
The  city  and  its  mie  harbor  are  praised 
by  the  most  ancient  writers.  This  narbor 
was  improved  and  beautified  by  Traian ; 
and  the  gratefiil  citizens  erected  to  him, 
in  return,  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  mar- 
ble, which  iayet  stiuiding  on  the  oldest 
mole.  In  1732;  A.  was  declared  a  fif^e 
port,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fi^quent 
obstruction  of  die  haven  by  mud,  it  is 
visited  every  year  by  more  than  1100 
vessels,  and  the  conmierce  and  manufius- 
tures  of  the  city  are  considerable.  A.  baa 
also  a  quarantine  estabUahment.  It  was 
always  a  fiunous  fortress ;  was  conquered 
and  destroyed  repeatedly  by  the  Romaiw, 
Goths,  Lombards  and  Saracens ;  rose  by 
its  own  resources  fiom  its  nun%  and  be- 
came a  republic.  It  was,  however,  in 
1533,  taken  by  the  pope,  by  surprise,  and 
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amwiBd,  tofBthnr  widi  ilB  tenkory,  to  tiie 
ypri  dominiaiwfc  Tbeaece  of  diis  place 
W^  RiMMMMS  Talks  and  Austrums,  m 
1799^  was  remaikable,  because  the  Rus- 
sian eokm,  first  planted  on  the  waJls  of 
A.,  were  pulled  down  b^  the  Austrian 
soldierai  wnich  gave  occasion  to  the  un- 
fortunate dissensions  of  the  emperor  Paul 
with  the  allies.  Since  1815,  ttie  citadel 
oahr  has  remained  fortified. 

Abcus  MARTinsy  the  fiiurth  kins  of 
fiorae,  sueeeeded  Tullus  Hostiliu8,6lOB. 
C.  (114  A.  U.)  and  died  618  R  C.  (136 
A  U.)  He  built  the  harbor  at  Ostia,  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Rome,  therefore, 
must  have  had,  as  eeaif  as  that  period, 
some  navigation,  even  if  it  did  not  amount 
to  moro  uian  a  coasting  trade.  He  m- 
vired  the  neglected  observance  of  reli- 
gion, and  inscribed  the  laws  respectmg 
religious  ceremonies  on  tables  set  up  in 
the  maiket-fdace.  Ennius  and  Lucretius 
call  him  the  Goocf.  Yiigil  reproaches  him 
with  undue  reoard  fi>r  popular  fiivor,  be- 
cause he  distributed  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  citizens. 

AivDA ;  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  wood  of 
wliich  is  spongy  and  light,  the  flower 
yellow  and  large,  and  the  firuit  a  gray  nut, 
which  encloses  two  keniels,  of  the  taste 
of  chestnuts,  in  a  double  rind.  The  firuit 
is  said  to  be  pui|;ative.  Oil  is  pressed 
fix>m  these  kernels,  with  which  the  na- 
tives anoint  their  limbs.  The  rinds  of 
the  firuit,  thrown  into  ponds,  kill  the  fish. 

AifPAJLUsiA  (ancient  Bas^ea)*,  a  prov- 
ince of  Spain,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  Upper  A.  comprehends  Cmnada; 
Lower  A.  comprehends  Jaen,  Cordova  and 
Seville.  A.  is  the  most  western  province 
of  Spain,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  £strema- 
dura  and  La  Mancba ;  £.  by  Murcia ;  S. 
by  the  sea  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar; 
and  W.  by  Portugal ;  170  miles  long,  and 
180  wide.  It  is,  widiout  doubt,  one  of 
the  finest,  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
parts  of  ^Mon,  producing  abundance  of 
oil  and  min,  also  honey,  sugar,  silk  and 
vrine.  Its  herds  of  cattle  are  numerous, 
and  its  horses  are  esteemed  the  best  in 
the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  are  de- 
soended,  in  part,  fi!om  the  Saracens,  and 
dififer  much  fifom  the  natives  of  Castile, 
and  other  parts  of  Spain,  in  their  phyn- 
loroy  and  character.  Pop.,  in  1787, 
its  chief  cities  are  Seville  and 
Cadiz.    (9ee  Ortnada.) 

AxDAjrtE  (imiMc)  denotes  a  time  some- 
what dow,  and  a  perfi>rmance  distinct 
and  exact,  eende  and  soothing.  Andan- 
tino  stands  between  andante  and  allegret- 
to, «t  least  according  to  the  common 


;  some  assert  that  andantino  im- 
plies a  little  slower  motion  than  andante. 
The  andante  requires  a  delicate  peifbrm- 
ance. 

Ain>BS,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Cbr- 
dSUraa  de  lot  Aniu^  are  an  immense 
chain  of  mountains,  extending  throughout 
South  America  fix>m  north  to  south,  gen- 
erally at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles 
fit>m  the  western  coast     They  extend 
fifom  cape  Pilares,  in  the  straits  of  Ma^l- 
lan,  northwards  to  the  isthmus  of  Danen. 
A  mountainous  ridge  passes  through  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  dividinff  fiuther  north 
into  various  branches,  styled  the  CordS- 
leraa  of  Mexico.    To  the  north  of  Mexico 
the  prmcipal  range  takes  the  name  of  the 
Bodof  motmtotfw,  and  reaches  to   the 
Frozen  ocean,  the  northern  limits  of  the 
American  continent    These  sre  by  many 
considered  as  parts  of  one   continued 
range,  but  the  term  Andes  is  usually  lim- 
ited to  the  mountains  in  South  America. — 
The  Andes  difier  greatly  in  their  general 
aspect  and  character,  bemg  in  some  parts 
blended  together  into  an  entire  mass,  and 
in  others,  divided  into  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct ridges.    In  Chili,  they  are  about  120 
miles  in  breadth,  presenting  numerous 
summits  of  prodigious  hei|^t    To  the 
north,  they  diverge  in  a  straggling  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Peru,  they  are  rormeid  into 
three  irregular  ridges,  which  continue  to 
about  lat  6^  S.,  where  they  are  formed 
into  a  single  chain.    They  divide  again, 
in  Quito,  mto  two  chains;  and  ferther 
north,  between  lat  2^  and  5°  N.,  they  are 
formed  into  three  parallel  ridges,  which 
are  affain  blended  together  between  lat 
6P  and  7°  N.r— Between  the  two  ridges  in 
Quito,  there  is  a  plain  from  5  to  6  leagues 
in  breadth,  of  great  fertilitv,  well  culti- 
vated, and  thickly  settled,  having  popu 
lous  towns,  and  though  under  the  equa- 
tor, yet,  owing;  to  its  great  elevation,  which 
is  about  9000  feet  ^ve  the  sea,  it  pos- 
sesses a  temperate  and  delightful  climate. 
— ^The  Andes  are  the  highest  mountains 
in  America,  and,  next  to  the  Hiinmaleh 
mountains,  the   most   elevated   in   the 
knov^  worid.    They  are  composed,  in  a 
neat  part,  of  poiphynr,  and  abound  in 
me  precious  metals.    Many  of  them  are 
volcanic,  and  there  are  numerous  sum- 
mits which  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,    llie  medium  hdffht  of  uie  range, 
under  the  equator,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  1^000  feet  above  the  level  of  die 
sea,  while  that  of  the  Alps  hardly  ex- 
ceeds 8000^-The  following  table  exhibits 
some  of  the  hig^iest  summits,  with  their 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Chimbonzo, 21/141 

Misl^ 9(V338 

Disca  Casada, 19^0 

Cayamba  Ouroo, 19^388 

AntiaaDay      ..*....    19,149 

Cotopaxi, 18^1 

Altair, .    17,256 

lUniflsa, 17,238 

Sangai, 17,136 

TuDffuragua, 16»500 

PichiQca, 15^999 

Mr.  Peotlandhas  f^ecently  asBeited,  tfasEit 
mount  Nevado  de  Sorato  is  the  highest 
mountain  of  America*  He  eadmatea  its 
height  at  25,200  feet  Its  situation  is  in 
15""  30^  &  lat.  The  second  in  altitude  fa^ 
considers  mount  Illimani  (Nevadoe  de 
Illimanil  in  Paz,  in  Bolivia^  or  Up[)er 
Peru,  22  marine  leagues  S.  £.  of  the  city 
Paz,  between  IS""  3$^  and  16^  40^  a  lat, 
and  between  67^  and  68°  W.  Ion.  The 
most  northran  peak  of  it  he  gives  as 
24,200  feet  hiffh.  (See  JhmaUa  des  Sei- 
cncM,  xiv.  299.)— A  liYely  idea  of  the 
character  and  giand  features  of  the  Andes 
may  be  formed  from  the  accounts  grven 
in  the  celebrated  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt's Journey  into  the  Equinoctial 
Countries  of  the  New  Continent;  which, 
at  the  same  time,  affords  much  scientific 
information  on  these  remarkable  moun- 
tains.— GkKKl  roads  have  been  cut  with 
creat  labor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chim- 
borazo,  one  of  which  is  1000  miles  in 
length ;  and  similar  labors  of  the  ancient 
incas  of  Peru  may  be  feund  throughout 
the  province.  Over  the  Rio  Desaguadero, 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  singular  bridge, 
formed  of  ropes  and  rushes,  attributed  to 
Capac  Yupan.qui,  the  5th  inca. — The  ap- 
proach to  the  Ajides  from  the  western 
coasts  has  always  been  admired.  The 
road  leads  through  the  most  beautifUl 
forests,  the  foliage  of  which  exhibits  the 
most  various  and  lovely  colors.  As  the 
traveller  advances,  an  awful  sublimity 
pervades  the  mind,  and  the  wide  inter- 
stices and  tremendous  chasms  together 
^th  cataracts  that  roll  down  the  moun- 
tains from  an  amazing  altitude,  filling  the 
distant  view,  overwhelm  him  with  admi- 
ration.—The  hiffhest  deserts  of  the  Andes 
are  in  the  norm  called  ParamM,  and  in 
Peru,  Pwms ;  but  so  acute  and  peculiar 
is  the  cold  air  in  these  places,  as  rather  to 
pierce  the  vitals  than  affect  the  exterior 
feelings.  It  is  no  uncommon  circum-> 
stance  to  meet  with  the  bodies  of  travel- 
lers who  have  perished  in  the  cold,  whose 
faces  have  the  horrid  appearance  of 
laughter,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 


muscles  at  the  pwiod  of  ditsohition.  The 
pine  lingers  last  of  the  more  stately  tribes 
of  vegetables,  accompanied  bv  a  low  spe- 
cies of  mess.  It  is  found  13,000  feet  in 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nu- 
merous orders  of  the  larger  trees  ^pear 
progressively  in  the  space  between  the 
heights  of  10,000  and  9000  feeL  At  the 
heif;ht  of  9200  feet,  is  found  the  oak, 
which,  in  the  eauatorial  regions,  never 
descends  bek>w  that  of  5500.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  be  feund  in  the  neighboriiofKl 
of  Mexico,  at  the  height  of  only  2620  feet. 
European  grains  flourish  best  between 
thealtitudeof6000and9000feet  Wheat 
under  the  equator  will  seldom  qirin^  up 
below  the  elevation  of  4500  feet,  or  npen 
above  that  of  10,800.  Humboldt  says  there 
are  very  fine  harvests  of  wheat  near  Vic- 
toria, in  the  Caraccas  province,  at  1640 
and  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Cuba,  wheat  crops  will  flourish  and 
ripen  at  a  small  elevation.  Rye  and  bar- 
lev,  fiiom  their  constitution,  are  capable 
of  resisting  cold  better  than  wheat,  and, 
consequently,  of  ripening  in  a  superior 
altitudle.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
climate  as  the  banana,  but  will  flouivih 
9000  feet  hi^.  Oran||ee,  pine-apples, 
and  every  variety  of  dehcious  firuits  and 
vegetables,  are  feund  on  the  lower 
grounds  of  the  Andes,  within  the  tropics. 
Cassava,  maize,  cacao,  cofliee,  su^,  cot- 
ton and  indigo  are  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. Indigo  and  cacao,  however,  require 
great  heat  to  ripen  them.  Cotton  and 
cofi^  require  a  more  temperate  clime. 
Su^  amves  at  a  superior  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
the  province  of  Quito^^For  further  in- 
fermation,  see  Humboldt,  and  the  Jonnud 
de  PhfaiquCf  voL  liii.  fer  1801.  For  the 
different  moimtains  of  the  Andes,  see 
their  ^  respective  articles.  See,  also, 
Mmenctu 

Andover;  a  borough  in  Hampshire, 
Enffland,  situated  on  the  small  rivulet 
Ande.  It  is  a  great  thoroughibre  between 
London  and  Salisbuiy,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  lies  65  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  London. 

Aja>ovKR ;  a  post-township  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  county  of  Essex,  20  miles 
N.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1820, 3889.  It  is 
situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Mem- 
mack,  and  is  also  watered  by  the  Shaw- 
sheen;  is  pleasant  and  flourishing,  and 
contains  tmee  parishes,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  Con^gational  meeting-house. 
A.  has  some  manufectures,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly celebrated  fer  its  hterary  institutioDs, 
particularly  its  theobgical  seminaiy.     In 
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the  north  parish  is  an  academy  styled 
f^ranUm  aeadaiw.  The  south  parish 
contains  the  theological  seminary,  and  an 
academy  styled  P&Uips  academy^  which 
was  founded  in  1778.  The  theological 
seminary  was  founded  in  1807,  and  is 
rery  liberally  endowed.  It  has  a  pleas- 
ant, healthy  and  elevated  situation,  which 
commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  pros- 
pect. The  buildings  consist  of  dwelling- 
nouses  for  the  professors;  a  steward's 
house,  containing  a  dining-hall;  and  3 
public  edifices  of  brick.  The  libraiycon- 
tdins  upwards  of  5000  volume&  There 
are  4  professors.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  now  about  120. — ^The  course  of 
education  is  completed  in  3  years.  As 
(|ualifications  for  admission,  the  constim- 
tion  requires  a  liberal  education,  and  tes- 
timonials of  good  character  and  talents. 
Tuition  and  room-rent  are  afforded  free 
of  expense  to  all,  and  the  charity  funds 
give  support  to  such  as  are  indigent  A 
puhiic  examination  is  held  on  the  4th 
Wednesday  of  September.  There  are  3 
vacations,  of  5  weeks  each. 

Ain>B£,  miyor  J. ;  an  adjutant-i^eneral 
in  the  British  army  in  N.  America  du- 
ring the  ^evolutionary  war.  He  was 
original^  a  merchant's  clerk.  Employed 
to  negotiate  the  defection  of  the  Ameri- 
can general  Arnold,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  works  at  West  Point,  he  was  appre- 
hended in  disguise,  Sept.  23, 1780,  within 
the  Anoerican  lines,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
general  Washington,  who  submitted  his 
case  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  a 
board  of  general  officers,  consisting  of 
major-general  Greene,  William  Alexan- 
der (lord  Stirling),  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  &c.  The  board  declared  him  a 
spy  fiom  the  enemy,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  he  was 
handed  at  Tappan,  in  New  York,  Oct  2, 
1780.  A  m<mument  is  erected  to  his 
meituHT  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  The  Qn9 
Chase.  (See  Arnold,) 
AifOREA  D£L  Sarto.  (Scc  Soiio.) 
Andbxosst,  Antoine  Francois,  count ; 
a  French  ceneral,  great-grandson  of  the 
renovmed  Fran^  Andreoesy ;  who  died  in 
1828.  He  was  the  engineer  who  finished 
the  canal  of  Laiiguedoc,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mediterranean,  was  bom  at 
Oastel-Naudary,  in  1761,  and,  in  1781,  was 
lieutenant  in  the  French  artilleiy.  In 
1797,  he  distinguished  himself,  as  com- 
mander of  the  gun-boots,  upon  the  lake 
of  Mantua,  at  the  siege  of  this  fortress. 
In  later  times,  he  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous, in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 


by  his  learned  writings,^  as  a  member  of 
the  national  institute  at  Cairo,  par^u- 
larly  on  mathematics.  He  wa»  sent  m ' 
French  ambassador  to  London,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens ;  afterwards,  to  Vienna, 
and  at  last  to  Constantinqfile.  In  1814, 
the  king  recalled  him  fit>m  this  post  In 
1815,  he  was  again  employed  by  Napo- 
leon, during  the  '^hunored  days."  Be- 
sides his  Mhwire  sur  Vhrvption  duPcnt 
Euxm  dans  la  MedUerran^y  and  his  Jl^ 
nunresurkt^sUmedeseaiuxquiakreuvenl 
CimstanlinopUj  his  work  on  the  Boctf^horus 
and  the  Tunush  empire  is  esteemed  good. 

Andrew,  St ;  brother  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  first  disciple  whom  Christ  chose. 
Both  brothers  were  fishermen,  but  left 
their  business,  and  followed  the  Redeenv* 
er.  The  fiite  of  A.,  after  Christ's  deadi, 
is  imcertain;  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  crucified.  The  Russians 
revere  him  as  the  apostle  who  brought 
the  gospel  to  them;  the  Scots,  as  the 
patron  saint  of  their  countiy.  In  the 
early  ages  of  tlie  church,  a  pretended 
Go4>el  of  his  was  in  circulation.  The 
Jkia,  also,  which  bear  his  name,  are  not 
genuine.  The  order  of  St  A.  is  one  of 
me  highest  orders  of  the  empire  of  Rus* 
sia,  instimted  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1697. 
—For  the  Scottish  knights  of  St  A.,  see 
Thistle. 

Andrew's,  St;  an  important  city  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  39  miles 
from  Edinburgh ;  W.  Ion.  2»^ ;  N.  lat. 
56°  19^.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  consisting  of  3  principal  streets ; 
S  churches  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  one 
Episcopcdian,  two  Dissenting  meetin|F- 
houses,  and  a  university,  having  two  col- 
leges--St  Salvador's  and  St  Mary's. 
Pop.  3300.  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  re- 
turns, in  union  with  4  other  places,  one 
member  to  parliament  St  A.  was  for- 
meriy  a  place  of  considerably  greater 
extent  than  at  present  The  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  reformers,  in  the  year  1559, 
levelled  with  the  ground  its  noble  cathe- 
dral. Ruins  of  several  ancient  buildings 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1412.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, at  both  colleges,  has  never  been 
known  to  exceed  300,  and  they  do  not,  at 
this  time,  amount  to  200. 

Andrew,  St,  cross  of;  a  cross  of  the 
form  X,  because,  according  to  tradition, 
St  A.  was  executed  on  a  cross  which 
had  this  sha^pe,  Nov.  30,  A.  D.  83,  at  Pa- 
tras,  in  Achaia. 

Andrews,  Lancelot,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I,  was  bom  in  London,  1565. 
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He  is  nvticutariyknown  by  one  of  his 
WQikB,  TMwra  J\nii  (1609),  which  he 
wrote  agpiDflt  a  pubUcation  of  cardinal 
BeHamune,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
MatAac  jirtuB^  in  which  the  cardinal  had 
attacked  James'  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
Kings.  His  woiks  best  known  at  pres- 
ent are,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  1698--31, 
foL  16& ;  the  Moral  Law  expounded,  or 
Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
1642,  fol. ;  Collection  of  Posthumous  and 
Orphan  Lectures,  delivered  at  St  Paul's 
and  St.  Giles',  London,  1657,  foL 

Andeixux,  Francois  GuiUaume  Jean 
Stanislas,  one  of  the  most  disdnfuiahed 
modem  French  dramatic  poets,  Wn  at 
Strasburg,  May  6, 1759,  was,  before  the 
revolution,  secretairy  of  the  duke  of  Uz^ 
By  his  zeal  for  true  liberty  during  the 
revolution,  by  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
constitution,  and  by  his  constant  support 
of  the  rules  of  natural  right,  he  was  not 
lesB  distinguished,  than  by  his  easy  wit, 
and  the  striking  characters  and  fine  poe- 
tiy  contained  m  his  numerous  literary 
woika  His  writings  sometimes  want 
finish,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  lan- 
|[uage.  In  1796,  he  entered  the  legisla- 
tive body,  as  deputv  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  where  he  made  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  by  his  speeches,  and  motions 
respecting  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  me  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
murder  of  the  ambaasadorB  at  Raatadt. 
After  the  18tfa  Brumaire,he  became  trib- 
une ;  July  31,  1800,  secretary ;  and,  in 
September,  president  of  the  tribunate. 
He  declared  himself  with  zeal  and  firm- 
ness against  the  anti-constitutional  meas- 
ures of  the  first  consul  and  of  the  senate, 
until  1808,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. Nevertheless,  the  emperor  after- 
wards made  him  knight  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  profeesor  of  literature  at  the 
ColUge  dc  Amee^  and  of  belles-lettres  at 
the  polytechnic  school  In  1816,  the 
king  admitted  him  a  member  of  the 
French  academy.  His  principal  worit  of 
classical  reputation,  is  Anaxunander,  a 
play  in  one  act  HisLu  ^UmrduisitBo 
very  popular.  He  is  likewise  the  author 
of  MoUire  aoec  3e$  Jams,  His  Examen 
Chitique  du  Thiatrt  du  Chrea  is  highly 
valued. 

AimmocLirB,  or  AimaoDns ;  a  Dacian 
slave,  who  being  exposed  to  a  lion  in  the 
ctfcuB,  the  amiual  feibore  to  hurt  him, 
because  he  had  finmeriy  taken  a  thorn 
out  of  his  foot  He  was,  in  consequence, 
liberatad,  and  led  the  Hon  about  the 
streets  of  Rome^-^M.  Oe<.  L  v.  c  14. 
jSLHuLAn.lvu.  c48. 


Audroidbs  (finom  M^,  a  man,  and  tXSof, 
fyrm) ;  a  figure  of  human  shape,  which, 
by  certain  machtnenr,  is  made  to  pei^»m 
some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a  living 


AmaoMACHK ;  daughter  of  £etion,king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  and  wife  of  Hector. 
(q.  V.)  After  the  conquest  of  Troy,  she 
became  the  prize  ef  Pyrriius,  son  of 
Actulles,  who  earned  her  to  Epirus,  and 
had  3  sons  bv  her,  but  afterwards  left  her 
to  Helenus,  brodier  of  Hector,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son.  Euripides  has  made  her 
the  chief  character  of  a  tragedy. 

AimaoMEBA;  dau|^ter  of  the  Ethio- 
pian king  Cepheus,  and  of  Casriopeia. 
The  momer  and  daughter  were  voy 
beautifid.  The  former  having  boasisd 
that  her  dau^ter  suipassed  the  Nereides 
(if  not  Juno  herself)  in  beauty,  the  of- 
fended goddesses  called  on  their  fether  to 
revenge  the  insult  He  not  only  inun- 
dated the  territoiy  of  CepheulE^  but  also 
sent  a  honid  sea-monster,  which  threat- 
ened universal  destiuction.  The  oracle 
declared  that  the  wrath  of  Neptune  could 
not  be  appeased,  unless  Cepheus  deliv- 
ered his  oaughter  to  the  monster.  In 
this  extremity,  Perwus  beheld  her,  when, 
with  die  head  of  the  Gorgon  in  his  hand, 
and  mounted  on  Pegasus,  he  was  re- 
turning firom  his  victory  over  Medusa. 
Touched  by  compassion  and  love,  the 
hero  promised  to  kill  the  monster  on 
condition  that  the  ^vmn  diould  be  given 
him  in  marriage.  The  fether  promised 
it,  and  kept  his  word.  In  memory  of  the 
exploits  of  Perseus  (q.  v. ),  A.,  by  the 
fevor  of  Pallas,  was  placed  among  the 
stars. 

Ahdroiiicus  of  Cyresthes;  a  Gredt 
architect,  celebrated  for  having  c<mi- 
stiucted,  at  Athens,  the  tower  of  the 
winds,  an  octagmal  building,  on  each 
side  of  which  was  a  figure  representing 
one  of  the  winds.  On  the  top  of  the 
tower  was  a  smallpjrramid  of  marble 
supporting  a  brazen  Triton,  which  turned 
on  a  pivoft,  and  pointed  with  its  rod  to  the 
side  of  the  tower  on  which  was  repre- 
sented the  wind  that  was  then  blowm^ . 
As  each  of  the  sides  had  a  sort  of  dial,  it 
is  conjectured  that  it  formeriy  contained 
a  clepsydra  or  water-clock. 

AiTDRONicufl  of  Rhodes;  a  follower 
of  Aristotle,  who  fived  B.  C.  63,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  that  author.  He 
also  restored  and  published  the  works  of 
that  philosopher,  which  Sylla  had  brou^t 
fipom  Greece. 

AiiDBOs;  islands  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(iti€S  dd  JBfpirdu  fiSanlo);  a  group  of  isles 
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extending  in  the  form  of  acreeeent,  for  up- 
murdB  of  oOleagueein  theneigfaboilioodof 
the  Great  Boluuma  bank,  and  amonnt  tbe 
Bkhamaa;  m  N.  lot  dT  to  SS^  3^  and 
W.  Ion.  77^  to  79"  W,  The  paaBagee 
duough  tliem  are  dangerous.  Attempli 
have  been  made  to  colonize  the  piineipal 
AndrosiBtand.  In  1788,  dOO  inhabitantB, 
indoding  slaves,  were  settled  there.  It 
has  the  priTile|e  of  sending  one  member 
to  die  hoose  of  aswmbly  of  the  Bahamas. 
The  approach  to  it  is  vefy  difficult,  for 
various  reasons. 

Aimaoscoooiir,  or  AmaiscoeeiH ;  a 
river  whieh  forms  the  outlet  of  Umbagog 
lake,  and  has  the  first  part  of  its  course 
in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hampriiire. 
After  entering  the  state  of  Maine,  it  flows 
first  in  an  easterly,  and  afterwards  in  a 
southerly  directbn,  and  joins  the  Kenne- 
bec at  IkteriT-meetbig  bay,  6  miles  above 
Bteh,  and  18  miles  above  the  entrance 
oi  the  river  Into  the  ocean,  lito  whole 
course  is  i^KMit  190  miles  in  length. 

Aimxo,  Thomas.     (See  Jl£uankBo.) 

AflmonTXE;  an  instrument  con- 
trived to  measure  the  strength  and  veloc- 
ity of  the  wfaid. 

AifXMOira,  wind-fiower,  in  botamr;  a 
Mmw  of  the  i^d^lgaiiM  orto,  and  po&^ 
Ml  class,  ranking,  in  the  natural  method, 
under  the  96th  order,  nnuUiMqua.  It 
has  its  name  fiiom  the  Greek  Im^,  (the 
wind),  because  it  is  supposed  notto  (^wn 
unless  the  wind  bfews.  LinneuB  enu- 
merates 31  species:  those  vahiable  on 
aeeomt  of  their  beauty  are  the  foUow- 
ing:  1,  memone  tfrnnmOf  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  me  woods;  3,  anem- 
one  eormuBria;  S,  anemone  hnrieneie; 
both  natives  dT  the  Levant,  particularly 
of  the  Archipelago  islands,  where  the 
borders  of  the  fields  are  covered  with 
them;  4,  anemone  nemaroBOy  growing 
wild  in  the  woods,  in  many  parts  of  Brit- 
am,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
Prof.  Candole  {De  Cand.  1^.  vol  i.  188) 
enumerates  45  species  of  anemone. 

Akkmoscofe  ;  every  contrivance  which 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
vane  upon  towers  and  roofo  is  the  sim- 
plest m  ail  anemoscopes.  There  are 
also  some,  where  the  vane  turns  a  move- 
able spindle,  which  descends  throu^  the 
roof  to  the  chamber  ^^lere  the  observa- 
tion is  to  be  made.  On  the  ceiling  of  this 
apartment  a  compass  rard  is  fixed,  and, 
whilBt  the  wind  turns  the  vane  together 
vrith  the  q^dle,  an  index,  fixed  below, 
points  out  the  direction  of  the  wind  on 
the  card.  Some  are  so  made  as^  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  observer,  to  note  down 


the  chanm  of  the  wind.  Among  the 
most  perfect  of  this  kind,  is  that  ofprof. 
Moscati,  and  of  the  cav.  Marsiho  Landri- 
anL 

AmmusM ;  the  swelling  of  an  arteiy, 
or  the  dilatation  and  expansion  of  some 
I»Bttof  snartaiy.  This  is  the  true  aneu- 
rism. There  is  also  a  qiurious  kind  of 
aneurism,  when  the  rupture  or  puncture 
of  an  artery  is  followed  by  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  ceUular  membrane. 
If  the  external  membrane  of  the  artery  is 
injured,  and  the  internal  membrane  iMt>- 
trudes  through,  and  forms  a  sac,  tt  is 
called  muerfaneMmm.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
varicose  aneurism,  the  tumor  of  the  artery, 
when,  in  bleeding,  the  vein  has  been 
entirely  cut  through,  end  at  the  same 
time  the  upper  side  of  an  artery  beneath 
has  been  perforated,  so  that  its  blood  is 
pressed  into  the  vein.  The  genuine 
aneurisms  arise  partly  firom  the  too  vio- 
lent motion  of  the  bloody  partly  from  a 
preternatural  debility  of  the  memlnnnes 
of  the  Mtery,  whieh  is  sometimes  consti- 
totionaL  'Aiey  are,  therefore,  more  fire- 
fpem  in  the  great  branches  of  the  arte- 
ries ;  in  pankiilar,  in  the  idcinity  of  the 
heart,  in  the  an^  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the 
extremities,  for  instance,  in  the  ham  and 
at  the  ribs,  where  ^  arteries  are  exposed 
to  fi^quent  injuries  by  stretching,  violent 
bodily  exertittis^  thrusts,  foils  and  contu- 
aions.  They  may,  however,  be  occa- 
sioned also,  especially  the  internal  ones, 
bv  diseases,  violent  ebullitions  of  the 
blood,  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  by 
vehement  passions  and  emotions,  particu- 
larly by  anger :  in  such  cases,  the  arteries 
may  be  rupunred,  and  sudden  death  pro- 
duced. The  external  aneurisms  are 
either  healed  bv  continued  pressure  on 
the  swelling,  or  by  an  operation,  in  which 
the  artery  is  laid  bare,  and  tied  above  the 
swelling,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the 
blood  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  which 
contracts  1^  degrees.  Sometimes  the 
ligature  is  applied  both  above  and  below 
the  aneurism. 

AHFOssr,  Pasquale,  was  bom  at  Nqiks, 
in  17139,  pWed  on  the  violin  in  the  music 
schools  of  Naples,  and  studied  composi- 
tion under  Sacchini  and  PiccinL  The  lat- 
ter had  agreat  fi^endshipfor  him,  and  pro- 
cured him,  in  1771,  his  first  employment, 
in  the  theatre  dette  Anne  at  Rome.  Though 
he  met  with  no  success,  Piccini  procured 
him,  in  the  following  year,  a  second  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  was  also  unsue- 
cearfuL  In  a  third  engagement,  the  year 
afterwards,  A.  was  mote  fortunate.  The 
Persecuted  Unknown  was  performed,  in 
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1773,  with  sreat  applause,  as  were  also  La 
Fmta  GMbniera  and  JZ  Crdoso  di  Cimenio 
some  time  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  die  OUmpiade,  in  1776,  entirely 
fiuledyand  the  mortification  <tf  the  author, 
on  this  occasion,  induced  him  to  leave 
Rome.  He  travelled  trough  Itahr,  and, 
about  1780,  went  to  France.  He  per- 
formed in  the  royal  academy  the  Perse- 
cuted Unknown;  but  this  lovely  and 
delicate  music  did  not  meet  with  the 
reception  which  it  deserved.  From 
France  A.  went  to  London,  where,  in 
1783,  he  was  director  of  music  at  the 
Italian  theatre.  In  1787,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  brought  out  several 
pieces,  the  success  of  which  made  him 
forget  his  disappointments,  and  ffained 
him  a  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  untU 
his  death,  in  1795.  A.  firequently  reminds 
us  of  Sacchini  and  Piocini,  after  whom 
he  fonned  his  st^le;  but  his  taste,  ex- 
pressi^m  and  style  of  progression  and 
Tesolution  are  extraordioAiy.  Several  of 
hm^naUi  are  models  in  their  kind.  His 
'ferolity  proves  that  he  composed  with 
ease.  Of  his  works,  we  may  also  men- 
tion the  Aoara,  11  Ciari^o  huUscnio  and 
/  ViaggiaUm  Felici^  which  rank  among  the 
best  comic  operaa  He  has  also  com- 
{K)8ed  several  oratorios  and  psalms,  writ- 
ten mostly  by  Metastasio. 

Angel  {mm  the  Greek  ^yytXof,  a  mes- 
senger). Under  the  articles  Dmon  and 
IkmonoU^  is  shown  in  what  way  the 
idea  of  angels  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
tiani^ ;  here  we  shall  only  explain  how 
this  idea  was  further  develop^  Under 
the  name  of  angnU  is  understood  a  kind 
of  good  spirits,  having  a  near  connexion 
and  communication  with  men.  In  the 
Jewish  theology,  they  were  divided  into 
different  classes  and  ranks.  These  have 
been  most  accurately  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  as- 
cribed to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  He 
forms  them  into  three  classes,  each  con- 
taming  as  many  subdivisions.  According 
to  the  majority  of  writers,  they  were  cre- 
ated long  before  the  visible  worid;  ac- 
cording to  others,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
heaven  and  earth,  when  God  commanded 
the  li^t  to  be,  and  his  spuit  moved  over 
the  waters.  Their  office  is  to  serve  the 
Deity,  whose  agents  they  are  in  effecting 
his  good  purposes,  as  the  tutelary  spirits 
of  whole  nations  and  kingdoms,  as  the 
heralds  of  his  commands,  as  tlie  guaidiaus 
of  particular  individuals,  and  the  directors 
of  particular  events.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  spirits  with  ethereal  bodies. 
This  conception  of  them  was  established 


as  a  doctrine  of  the  church  by  the  council 
of  Nice  (in  787),  but  is  at  variance  with 
the  diacisiMi  of  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215,  which  makes  them  immaterial  be- 
ings. Those  who  regard  the  body  mere- 
ly as  an  incumbrance,  or  prison  of  the 
soul,  and  conceive  a  very  exahed  idea  of 
pure  spirits,  hold  anfjels  to  be  such  spirits, 
and  explain  their  viable  appearance  by 
supposing  that  they  have  the  power  of  a»- 
suming  at  will  bodily  foims  and  a  humad 
shape.  Those  who  consider  it  no  imper- 
fection for  a  spirit  to  exist  in  a  body, 
maintain  that  angels  have  bodies.  As 
finite  beings,  thev  must  have  some  place 
where  they  reside.  The  ancienta  easily 
found  a  habitation  fi>r  them  in  their 
heaven,  which  was  conceived  to  be  a 
vast  azure  hall,  where  God  dwelt  with 
liis  angels ;  but  we,  who  have  very  differ- 
ent  ideas  of  heaven  and  the  universe,  can 
only  suppose  that,  if  they  still  operate  on 
human  Uiings,  they  dwell  invisibly  with 
and  about  us.  As  to  their  names,  the 
Catholic  church  receives  only  three  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,— Michael, 
Gabriel  and  Raphael.  Among  the  here- 
sies of  Aldebert,  condemned  by  a  Catho- 
lic council,  at  Rome,  under  pope  Zachaiy, 
704,  he  was  accused  of  invoking  angels 
by  unknown  names,  such  as  Uriel,  Raguel, 
Simiel,  &c.  It  was  expressly  decbred 
that  these  were  not  names  of  angels,  but 
of  evil  spirits.  The  later  Catholics,  how- 
ever, have  not  changed  their  views  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Catholic  Sonnen- 
berg  has,  after  the  example  of  Milton  and 
Klopstock,  not  only  mentioned  other  an- 

Sels,  but  invented  names  for  them.  Swe- 
enboig  ^ves  in  his  works  a  classification 
and  detailed  description  of  the  angels. 
It  is  known  that  his  followers  beheve  in 
the  constant  influence  of  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased. 

Anoel  ;  a  gold  coin  formeriy  current 
in  Ekigland,  so  named  fiiom  having  the 
representation  of  an  an^^l  upon  it  It 
weighed  four  pennyweights,  and  was 
twenty-three  carats  and  a  half  fine.  It 
had  different  values  in  dififerent  reigns ; 
but  is  now  only  an  imaginary  sum,  or 
money  of  accotmt,  implying  10  shillings. 
AiroELo  BnoifAROTTi,  Michael;  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  counts  of  Canosa ; 
bom,  1474,  at  Caprese  or  Chiusi;  one  of 
the  most  distingumed  names  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  art,  eminent  alike  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and, 
withal,  no  mean  poet  He  was  also 
an  expert  fencer.  A.  was  one  of  those 
fiivorites  of  nature,  who  combine  in  their 
single  persons  the  excellences  of  many 
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higfaly-giftBd  mtti.  Domenico  Gliiiiuid- 
aio  was  his  firat  master  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing. Befive  he  had  been  with  him  two 
jrean,  in  the  academy  of  arts  eatabliahed 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  studied  statua- 
ly  under  Bertoldo,  and,  in  his  lOth  rear, 
copied  the  bead  of  a  ntyr  in  marbk,  to 
the  adnuration  of  all  connoisseiin.  He 
attracted  no  lees  attention  as  a  painter, 
and  received  the  honorable  oaawnssion 
(together  with  the  great  Leonaido  da 
Vinci)  of  decorating  the  senate-hall  at 
Florence  with  historical  designa  For 
this  piupoee,  he  sketched  that  renowned, 
thouffh  not  completely  presenred  cartoon, 
whi<3i  represents  a  scene  from  the  Pisan 
war,  and  is  praised  by  critics  as  one  of 
his  roost  perfect  creation&  Meanwhile, 
pope  Julius  U  had  invited  him  to  Rome, 
and  intrusted  hhn  with  the  cham  of 
erecting  his  sepufchral  monument  Twice 
this  labor  was  interrupted— once  by  the 
oflfeiMled  pride  of  A.,  and  then  by  the 
envy  of  contemponoy  artists.  Bramante 
and  Julianoda  San  GaUo,  in  paiticalar, 
persuaded  the  pope  to  have  the  dome  of 
the  Sistine  chwel  painted  by  Michael  A. 
Knowing  that  ne  had  not  yet  atten^pted 
any  thing  in  fresco,  they  hoped  that  the 
imperfect  execution  of  this  task  would 
aliNiate  the  fitvor  of  the  pope  from  him. 
A.  declined  the  commission,  but  the  pope 
would  not  be  refused,  and,  in  the  short 
space  of  20  month8,.the  artist  ifaiished  the 
work,  which  was  admired  by  all  con- 
noisseurs, and  of  which  Femow  says 
rightly,  thatit  displays,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  productions,  all  the  sub- 
limity of  his  ori^nal  genius.  The  ciqfpdla 
Sutina  fa  certamly  me  grandest  eiuemhle 
of  art.  Its  perfection  is  o^vin^  chiefly  to 
Michael  Angelo's  divine  paintings.  (8ee 
Sittme  Ouqtd,)  A.  was  about  to  proceed 
with  the  monument  of  Julius,  when  this 
pope  died.  His  successor,  Leo,  sent  A. 
to  Florence  to  erect  the  front  of  the  Lau- 
reniian  libraiy.  Leo,  however,  shordv 
after  died,  and  his  successor,  Adrian  VI, 
employed  A.  to  make  the  statues  for  the 
monument  of  Julius ;  particulariy  the  re- 
novraied  statue  of  Moses,  and  the  Christ, 
wliich  was  afterwards  placed  at  Rome,  in 
the  church  deUa  Minerva.  Clement  VII, 
who  next  ascended  the  pontifical  chair, 
recalled  A.  to  Rome,  and  charged  him 
with  the  ^Miimig  of  the  new  sacnsty  and 
the  Laurentian  Bfanury  at  Florence.  In 
the  first,  the  monuments  of  the  Medici  are 
bv  luBi ;  e^  g.,  the  figures  of  Day  and  Night 
Tomiltiious  thnes  followed,  after  the 
lapee  of  which,  he  was  emptoyed  to  paint 
the  Lati  JudgmmA  in  die  Sistine  chapel. 


The  artist,  now  60  years  oKl,  unwilEng- 
hr  commenced  a  woik  which  might  en- 
ffimger  his  fiane.  Naturally  inclmed  to 
deep  and  earnest  thousht;  preferring  the 
sabome  conceptions  of  Dante  to  all  other 
poetry;  havkig,  by  a  constant  study  of 
anatomy,  investigated  the  most  secret 
mechamsm  of  the  muscles,  and  conscious 
of  his  own  power, — ^he  endeavored,  in  this 
work,  to  strike  out  a  new  pi^,  and  to  sur- 
pass his  predecessors,  particularly  Luca 
Bignoretti,  by  a  disi^y  of  terrible  power. 
The  pictiue  is  grand,  nay,  sigantic,  like 
the  mmd  which  created  it.  It  represents 
Christ  in  the  act  of  judging,  or,  rather,  at 
the  moment  of  conderaninK.  Martyrs  are 
seen,  who  show  to  the  Ju^  of  the  living 
and  dead  the  instruments  of  thenr  torture ; 
souls  ascend  to  the  choirs  of  angels  hov- 
ering above;  the  condemned  strive  to 
break  loose  from  the  msp  of  the  devils; 
there  the  evil  spirits  burst  into  shouts  of 
triumph  at  the  sifht  of  their  prey;  the  lost, 
who  are  dragged  down,  endeavor  to  cling 
to  the  good,  who  remain  in  Christ's  king- 
dom; the  ^ulf  of  eternal  damnation 
is  seen  openmg;  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
mother  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  apos- 
des,  who  place  a  crown  on  his  head,  and' 
bv  a  multitude  of  saints,  while  angels 
above  carry  in  triumph  the  symbols  of 
his  pasdon;  and,  lower  down,  another 
companv  of  ancels  sound  the  trumpets 
intended  to  awBRen  the  dead  from  tneir 
tombs,  and  call  them  to  judgment  AI] 
this,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  is  executed  in 
the  awful  style  of  Dante.  With  these 
scenes  of  fear  and  despair,  of  iud^ment 
and  of  heavenly  beatituae,  a  wall  of  great 
height  and  breadth  is  filled,  and  every 
where  is  displayed  the  most  profeund 
study,  the  richest  experience,  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  a  master.  The  eftect  of  this  pic- 
ture resembles  that  of  the  sublimest 
passages  of  Dante,  particularly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  large  images  of  the 
prophets,  who,  like  warning  and  stem 
heralds  of  the  last  judgment,  look 
down  from,  the  ceiling  upon  the  specta- 
tor, resembling  beings  or  another  world, 
rether  than  images  made  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Whilst  this  picture  of  the  LaH 
Judgment  shows  the  human  figure  in  all 
its  attitudes  and  foreshortenmj^s,  and  gives 
us  the  expression  of  astonishment,  of 
pain,  of  despair,  through  all  their  degrees. 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  inexhaustible 
treasure  for  the  study  of  the  aits.  A.*s 
last  considerable  works  in  painting  were 
two  large  pictures— the  Conoersion  of  Si, 
Paul,  and  the  Cruejfixum  qf  SL  Peter  y  in 
the   Pauline  chapel.    In  sculpture,  he 
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executed  the  Descent  q/*  Christ  frofih  ikt 
Crossy  four  figures  of  one  piece  of  marble. 
It  ia  reported  of  his  Cupid  in  maiUe,  that 
it  was  a  more  perfect  cop^  of  another 
Cupid,  which  he  liad  buried  in  the  ground, 
after  having  broken  off  one  of  its  arma, 
in  order  that  it  mi^ht  pass  for  an  antiaue. 
This  perfect  Cupid  la  as  large  as  hie. 
A^s  statue  of  Bacchus  was  thought, 
Raphael,  to  possess  equal  perfection  wit 
the  mastetpieces  of  Pnidias  and  Praxite- 
les. As  late  as  1546,  A.  was  obliged .  to 
undertake  the  continuation  of  the  ouildr 
ing  of  St.  Peter'a.  He  corrected  its  plan^ 
ibr  which  he  chose  the  form  of  the  Gre- 
cian cross,  and  reduced  to  order  the  con* 
fusion  occasioned  by  the  various  plans 
which  had  been  successively  pursued  in 
the  courae  of  its  construction.  But  he 
did  not  Jive  long  enough  to  see  his  plan 
executed,  in  wmch  many  alterations  were 
made  after  his  death.  Besides  this,  he 
undertook  the  buildi^  of  the  Campido- 
glio  (Capitol)  of  the  Famese  palace,  and 
of  many  other  edifices.  His  style  in  ar- 
chitecture is  distin|^hed  by  grandeuf 
and  boldness,  and|  m  his  ornaments,  the 
untamed  character  of  his  imagination  ^■' 
quently  appears,  prefening  the  uncom- 
mon to  the  simple  and  elegant. — ^His 
poems,  which  he  considered  merely 
as  pastimes,  contain,  likewise,  convincing 
proofs  of  his  great  genius.  They  are 
published  in  several  collections,  but  have 
al^  appeared  singly. — One  of  the  great- 
est historians  of  our  time  has  suggested, 
that  a  king  of  Italy,  such  as  Ma^avelU 
wished  him,  and  eveiy  reflecting  Italian 
must  wish  him,  in  order  to  unite  that  un- 
happy coimtn%  ought  to  be  a  man  like 
Michael  Angelo — ardent,  severe,  firm  and 
bold.  Michael  A.,  though  of  a  lofty  spirit, 
was  not  haughty ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  models  for  the  ima- 
ges of  saints  to  the  engravers  in  wood,  and 
the  dealers  in  pictures  and  casts.  His  prose 
woiks,  connsting  of  lectures,  speeches, 
ticeciaU^  that  is,  humorous  academical 
discourses,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Prose  fior&nJtiivt^Biidi  his  letters 
in  Bottari^  LetUrt  piUcTiche,  (See  the 
Viia  di  MUhskmgelo  A,  scritta  da  Ascamo 
Condmj  sw  DiseoMlo ;  Rome,  1553,  4 ; 
Florence,  1746,  fol.,  with  addit ;  the  last 
edition,  Pisa,  1823,  with  comments  by  the 
cav.  de  RossL) 

AiroEifONi,  Luifpi,  count,  firom  Frosi- 
none^  lived  at  Pans  respected  as  a  scholar, 
where  he  published,  in  1818,  in  2  vols., 
DdT  Rdia,  uscerUe  dd  Settembre  dd  1818. 
RagionamenH  IV,  dedUaH  aUa  Salica  Aa- 
zwfie.    His  pamphlet,  pubtished  in  M^, 


18149  ^^  ^"^^  o^  ^6  ttdon  of  Italy,  was 
fiivorably  received  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
whilst,  in  Milan,  the  bookseller  Stella  was 
arrested  for  selling  it  He  displays  a  dis- 
like, not  only  towards  Austria,  but  to- 
waida  every  foreign  government  of  hia 
native  countiy*  This  representation  <^ 
its  former  and  present  civil,  socml  and 
intellectual  con<&tion  is  veiy  interesting. 
The  account  of  the  disappointment  of  the 
Lombacd  embasEfy,  sent  to  the  aUsed  sove 
reiens,  at  Paris,  1814,  to  obtain  the  prom  - 
ised  indqiendence,  is  entirely  new.  Lord 
Castleieagh  called  the  promises,  vrfaich 
had  been  made  to  the  Italians  in  the 
earlier  manifestos,  epere  <2'  tmbeeSHUu 

AnoERSTEiif,  John  JuUus,  was  bom 
at  St  Petersbuis  in  1735,  and  went  to 
England  under  tbe  patronage  of  the  late 
Andrew  Thompson,  with  whom  he  con 
tinued  in  parmerslup  upwanSs  of  50 
years.  A.  first  proposed  a  reward  of 
20001.  ^m  the  fiind  at  Ltoyd's  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Hfe-boatB.  His  celebrated 
collection  of  paintings  has  been  purchased 
since  his  death  by  the  Eiwlish  govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  6u,000L,  m  the 
nucleus  of  a  national  gallery.  Mr.  A. 
died  at  Woodlands,  Blaekheath,  January 
22, 1822,  aged  91. 

AiroERSTKiN  Galleet.    (See  MUiantU 
GaUenf,) 

Ahole;  the  inclination  of  two  lines: 

1,  of  two  straight  lines.  Angles  are  meaa- 
ured  b^  arcs  of  a  circle,  Uie  centre  of 
which  IS  the  point  where  both  the  sides 
of  the  angle  meet,  the  verUg,  as  it  is 
callad  in  geometiy.  Evenr  circle,  large  or 
small,  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each 
degree  into  60  minutes,  each  minute  inuy 
60  seconds.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
the  size  of  the  angle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  len^  of  Uie  lines,  because  only 
their  inclination  is  measured.  An  angle 
of  6  degrees,  2  minutes  and  3  seconds  is 
written  thus:  6^2^d''.  Angles  are  di- 
vided into  right  angles,  equal  to  90^,  ibur 
of  which  are  equal  to  the  whole  cirole ; 
obtuse  angles,  those  greater  than  90^; 
and  acute  angles,  those  which  are  leas. 

2.  There  ore,  also,  spherical  angles  and 
soUd  angles ;  the  fonner  fbnned  by  atcs, 
the  latter  by  planes.— Whole  sciences  aie 
based  on  the  theory  of  angles,  e.  g.,  trigo- 
nometry. The  calcuktions  of  the  astron- 
omer, and  the  measuring  of  distant  objects, 
depend  ontlie  science  of  triangles,  which, 
in  fact,  is  nothing  else  but  the  science  of 
ancles.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  anffles.  Iufiict,fle<Hne- 
try ,  and,  one  might  annost  say,  ma£ein«t- 
ics  began  vrith  the  science  of  angles. 
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Akoxas  ;  a  German  natioii,  which  re- 
sided in  wliat  is  now  the  dukedom  of 
Magdeburg,  in  PrusBia,  near  the  Elbe, 
andf  prob2>ly,  succeeded  to  the  former 
seat  of  the  Lombards,  when  these  latter 
had  driven  the  Cherusci  from  the  northern 
half  of  their  country.  As  they  never 
af^proached  the  Rhine  and  the  Roman 
frontiers,  we  do  not  find  their  name  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  authors,  who  com- 
prehended them,  with  many  others,  under 
the  general  name  of  Ckmtci  and  Saxons, 
until  the  conquest  of  Britain  made  them 
better  known  at  a  separate  nation.  In 
the  5th  centuiy,  they  joined  their  pow- 
erfiil  northern  neighbors,  the  Saxons,  and, 
under  die  name  of  ^^ngU-Saxona,  con- 
quered the  counoy  now  called  England, 
(See  €hreat  BrUmnu)  A  part  of  them  re- 
mained near  the  Danish  peninsula,  where, 
to  the  present  day,  a  snudl  tract  of  land, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Sles- 
wic,  bears  the  name  Angdn, 

Anolesea,  or  Anoleset  (ancient  Ma- 
nc^;  an  island  and  county  of  North 
Wales,  in  the  Irish  sea,  separated  from  the 
main  land  of  Britain  by  a  narrow  strait 
called  Menaij  over  which  there  has  been 
lately  erected  a  magnificent  sui^nsion 
bridge.  (See  MenaL)  The  island  is  24  miles 
long  and  17  broad,  containing  4  market- 
towns  and  74pari8hes.  Sq.  miles,  408 ; 
population,  37,045.  The  soil  is  feitile; 
the  chief  products  are  grain  and  catde. 
Of  the  former,  about  100,000  bushels  are 
exported  in  &vorable  seasons.  It  returns 
2  moDibers  to  parliament. 

ArrejuBSXA  (Henry  William  Paget,  earl 
of  Uxlnridge),  marquis  of;  British  general 
of  cavalry,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, June  18, 1815,  where  he  lost  a  leg, 
was  created  marquis  of  Angiesea,  on 
account  of  the  valor  he  displayed  there. 
He  served  as  a  lieutenant-general  under 
Wellington,  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  where, 
under  tne  name  of  Paget,  he  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions  by  his  skill 
and  courage,  and  was  wounded  several 
times.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
August,  1815,  the  citizens  of  Litchfield 
canried  him,  in  triumph,  to  the  town-hall, 
and  presented  him  with  a  sword.  The 
marquis  has  a  seat  in  the  British  house 
of  lords,  and  voted,  in  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  lor  the  bill  of  condemnation.  His 
unfortunate  union  with  lady  Ghariotte 
WeDaaley,  sister-in-law  of  Wellington, 
whom  he  married  after  her  separation 
from  her  hudsand,  is  known.  He  was 
made  lord  Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  Feb. 
182B,  and  recalled  in  Jan.  1829.  Great 
honors  were  paid  him  by  the  people  of 


Ireland  on  his  departure.    Hii  siiecesBor 
is  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 

AiroLiire;  the  art  of  enanarioff  fish 
with  a  hook,  which  has  been  previously 
baited  with  small  fish,  worms,  flies,  &c. 
Among  no  people  has  this  art  attracted 
so  much  attention,  and  nowhere  have  so 
many  persons  of  all  classes,  both  clerioa} 
and  secular,  resorted  to  aiighng  as  an 
amusement,  as  in  England,  whose  litera- 
ture is  richer  than  that  of  any  other 
counny  in  works  relating  to  this  sport, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.    A  similar  fond 
ness  for  angling  exists  in  the  U.  States. 
In  both  countries,  in  England  and  North 
America,  an^^ling  is  followed  b^  many 
sportsmen  with  a  kind  of  passion,    m 
England,  it  has  been  thought  of  suffident 
imnortance  to  be  protected  by  statute  r 
ana  a  series  of  acts,  fifom  the  reien  of  Ed- 
ward I  to  Geor^  III,  exists,  relating  to 
angling  and  fishmg.    In  the  U.  States  of 
America,  angling,  like  all  other  kinds  of 
sport,  is  free  to  anv  body.    Sev^nl  Eng- 
lish sportsmen,  who  have  resided  for  a 
long  period  in  the  U.  States,  have  assured 
us,  that  angling  affords  much  better  roort 
in  the  latter  country,  on  account  or  its 
great  number  of  rivers  rich  in  fish,  the 
perfect  hber^  with  which  tiie  angler  can 
prosecute   his  pleasure,  and  the  smalU 
number  of  genUemen  who  are  at  leisure' 
to  ^ve  their  time  to  it    In  this  country,* 
ladies  do  not  partake  so  often  in  this 
amusement,  as  in  England.    It  is  sai(l 
that  angling  came  into  repute  in  the  lat- 
ter country  about  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, when  both  the  secular  and  regu- 
lar clergy,  being  prohibited  by, the  com- 
mon law  firom  the  amusements  of  hunt- 
ing, hawking  and  fowling,  directed  their 
attention  to  this  recreation.    The  inven- 
tion of  printinff  aided  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  this  suDJect,  and  made  known  its 
importance  ^  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your 
body,  and  specyally  of  your  souV  as  the 
first  treatise  concludes.  WynkindeWorde 
gave  the  world,  hi  1496,  a  small  folio,  re- 
publication of  the  celebrated  Book  of  St* 
Albans.    It  contained,  for  the  first  time, 
a  curious  tract,  entitled  the  Treatmse  of 
FSfMnge   vn^   an  Angle,   emb^shed 
with  a  wood-cut  of  the  aiwler.     This 
treatise  is  ascribed  to  dame  Juliana  Bcr- 
ners  or  Barnes,  prioress  of  a  nunnery 
near  St.  Aiban's.     ^The  angler,"  she 
observes,  ^  atte  the  leest,  hath  his  holsom 
walke  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayre 
of  the  swete  sauoureof  the  meedefloures 
that  maky th  him  hungry ;  he  hereth  the 
melodyous  armony  of  the  fowlls,  he  seetb 
the  y  onge  swannes^  heerons,  duckes,  ootea 
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md  many  other  fbwies,  with  their  brodes, 
whych  me  seemyth  better  than  alle  the 
noyse  of  houndys,  the  Uaatea  of  homya, 
and  the  scrye  of  fhwies,  thaf  hunteiv, 
^wkenera  and  fbulers  can  make.  And 
if  angler  take  fysahe,  surely  thenne  ia 
there  noo  man  merier  than  he  ia  in  hia 
spyryte.**  Walton's  inimitable  diacourse 
on  angling  was  first  printed  in  1653,  in 
an  elegant  duodecimo,  with  plates  of  the 
most  considerable  fish  cut  in  steel  This 
edition  and  three  subsequent  ones  Con- 
sisted wholly  of  what  is  now  called  part 
the  fon^  of  the  CwKfl^  •^hwjer,  being 
Walton's  individual  porticm  of  the  work. 
In  a  rude  state  of  society,  angling  was 
reaorted  to  from  necessity,  lius  occu- 
pation soon  became  an  amusement  for 
those  who  had  leisure  enough  to  spend 
time  in  it,  as  it  affords  to  most  people 
much  pleasure.  We  find  occasional 
allusions  to  this  pursuit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  and  throughout  the  most  ancient 
books  of  the  Bible.  Phitajpch  mentions 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  Antony's  unsuc- 
cessful aniping  in  the  preaence  of  Cleopa- 
tra, and  a  nne  trick  which  she  played  hmi. 
Afolo-Saxon  Histortf,  (See  the  article 
England,  and,  for  further  infonnation, 
Turner's  Hirtory  of  die  Anglo-Sammg, 
London,  1807;  also  the  article  .^lUfio-iSiiix- 
on  in  the  American  edition  of  the  New 
Edinbur^  EncycIop(edia.)->k^bttfio-iStom 
Language ;  that  language  whicn,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  was  trans- 
planted by  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  some 
other  German  tribes,  into  England,  and 
continues,  though  much  alter^,  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  modem  English  dialect. 
The  German  language  was  early  divided 
into  twoprincipid  dialects,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cferman,  both  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  as  we  find  it  in  Ulphilas'  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  To  the  Lower  Ger- 
man belonged  the  idiom  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Saxons,  a  numerous  and  valiant 
German  tribe,  who  inhabited  almost  all  the 
north  of  Germany,  where  this  idiom 
prevailed,  and  brsuiched  out,  at  a  later 
period  than  the  migration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Gtoths,  or  Jutes,  into  various 
dialects,  of  which  the  Frisian  was  the 
earlier,  the  Dutch  the  more  recent,  for- 
mation. It  remained  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, even  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
Saxons  in  Germany  by  Charlemagne,  and 
contmued,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
reformation,  not  only  the  dialect  of  con- 
versation, but  also  ofseveral  valuable  lite- 
rary works,  in  proee  and  verse,  many  of 
which,  fiK>m  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages^  are  still  preserved.    At  the  reforma- 


tion, it  gave  way  to  the  High  German,  for 
the  purposes  of  litiJtary  compoeition  and 
the  conversation  of  the  higner  claasee; 
though,  to  this  day,  it  continues  to  be  the 
dialect  of  the  people,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Low  German,  There  »  no 
doubt  that  any  one,  who  intends  to  in- 
vestigate the  English  language  scientifi- 
cally and  thoroughly,  tracing  the  words, 
as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  language, 
as  &i  tovirards  their  origin  aspossible,  can- 
not dispense  with  stu(fying  Low  German, 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected  even 
by  those  eminent  scholan  whose  investi- 
gations have  done  so  much  service  to  the 
English  language.  Few  readers,  proba- 
bly, are  aware  of  the  strikingresemblance 
between  Low  German  and  English,  even 
as  it  is  now  spoken,  and  we  foel  induced 
to  quote  some  lines  of  the  &mous  poem 
Reynard  (he  Fox  (q.  rX  in  Low  German, 
first  published  in  l49o,  with  a  literal  in- 
terlineary  translation  into  English.  The 
poem  begins  thus : 

Jt  tkag  up  mm  Pinlute-dag, 
It  chanced  upon  a  PentecoslHlay, 

Dot  man  dt  todlde  un/eUk  aeur 
That  men  the  weods  and  fieHB  saw 

Orotie  sUin  mid  Idc  ttngrasSf  4«- 
Green  stand  with  leaf  and  gnat,  Sec. 

The  difference  between  the  Low  and 
the  High  German  is,  in  many  re^Mcts, 
striking.  It  is  found  in  the  words,  the 
grammar,  the  pronimciation,  and  in  the 
whole  style  of  expression ;  and  it  is  veiy 
interestinjB^  to  see  how  many  of  these  de- 
viations mm  the  High  German  are  com- 
mon to  the  Low  German  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  for  instance,  it  has  not  the  augment 
ge  of  the  participle ;  it  often  cuts  off  the 
ends  of  words  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
radix ;  and  has  many  more  monosvUables 
than  the  High  German ;  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  accusative  and 
dative ;  the  masculine,  feminine  and  neu- 
ter articles  are  the  same ;  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  is,  in  many  cases,  mixed  with 
the  sound  of  o,  as  in  the  English  oU,  and 
often  inclines  strongly  to  the  English 
sound  a  in  cage ;  it  has  often  an  «,  where 
the  High  German  has  sck  (pronounced  M), 
preceding  a  consonant ;  in  some  pans  of 
Low  Germany,  9ck  (pronotmced,  generally, 
$h)j  before  a  vowel,  takes  the  sound  of 
the  Enfffish  sk ;  instead  of  c^  at  the  end 
of  words,  it  takes  a  ib  or  c ;  in  aD  which 
particulara  it  is  nearer  to  the  English  than 
to  the  High  German.  A  deeper  invesid- 
gation  would  show  the  cloee  connexion 
even  of  the  Saxon,  as  it  now  forms  a  part 
of  English,  with  the  Low  Gferman;  to 
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m  nothing  of  the  iimumemble  words 
which  are  ahnost  the  same  in  both  lan- 
pji^ges.  (Among  other  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  A  LeUer  fiom  Gtrmamg  to  ike 
Prmeess  royal  qf  England  on  ^ 
mmd  German  Jjon^^Mfes;  ^!LJ^^ 
Croft ;  London  and  Leipsic,  17^.)  The 
remarkable  English  pronunciation  of  the 
%  is  less  common  in  the  dialects  we  have 
just  spoken  of,  than  in  the  German  dia- 
lect spoken  in  Dantzic  and  Pnissia 
Proper.  In  this  dialect,  the  German  ei 
(pronounced  %)  and  the  German  i  (pro- 
nounced ee)  are  uttered  more  in  the 
Enriish  way  than  in  the  other  (Sennan 
diatects.  Probably  this  pronunciation, 
when  the  Saxon  conquerors  left  Germany, 
was  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the 
north  of  Germany. — ^After  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
the  Siucon  became  the  prevalent  tongue 
of  that  country,  borrowinff  words,  ind^, 
fiom  the  aborigines,  and  from  the  Roman 
conquerors,  but  these  were  only  single 
and  detached  parts,  and  did  not  constitute 
an  integral  portion  of  the  language.  From 
this  time  to  the  conquest  of  the  Normans, 
the  Saxon  idiom  made  very  considerable 
advances,  as  appears  fix>m  the  relics  of  the 
Saxon  fiterature.  The  Saxon  language 
of  that  time,  moreover,  seems  to  have 
been  more  sonorous  and  finer-soundinff 
than  its  remains  in  the  present  English 
tongue,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modem  German  is  of  a  less  open  sound, 
and  is  poorer  in  vowels,  than  the  ancient 
was.  Who  does  not  think  the  words 
noma,  eorlko,  vmoy  unUa,  finer  than  their 
successors,  tuwie,  earlhj  ow^  toiU  ?  It  is 
Strang  to  see  how  both  the  German  and 
Elng^ish  languages  have  lost  many  of  their 
vowels  and  finer  sounds,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Italian  language  has 
always  had  a  decided  tendencv  to  soften 
and  euphonic  all  the  nuiterials  left  fiiom 
the  Latin.  After  the  conquest  by  the 
Normans,  the  English  language  exhibits 
the  pecultar  case,  where  languages  of 
two  dififerent  stocks  are  btendM  into  one 
idiom,  which,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  firee 
and  active  nation  and  highly-gifted  minds, 
has  grown  to  a  powerftil,  organized  whole. 
It  caniH>t  be  doubted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  English  language  has  derived 
great  advantages  from  the  addition  of 
ttie  French  sUwk,  and  the  closer  connex- 
ion with  Latin,  and  all  the  languages  of 
Latin  origin,  thus  efl^ted ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  addition  could  not  iGiil  to 
prove  injurious  in  some  respects,  of 
which  we  will  here  mention  onlv  two ; — 1, 
that  the  power  of  formation,  of  composi- 


tion and  decompoflitidn,  in  which  aU  tlie 
Grerman  idioms  nearly  resemble  the 
Greek,  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
lost,  so  that  we  now  very  often  find  a  wonl 
common  to  both  languages,  German  and 
Eni^h,  but  in  the  mrmer  puttins  forth 
manv  branches,  and  giving  biich  to  a 
whole  fiunily  of  words  for  the  different 
shades  of  one  idea  or  many  connected 
ideas,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  has  remained 
like  a  stump  with  no  foliage ;  and,  2,  that 
the  English  language  has  acquired  too 
great  a  readiness  to  receive  foreign  wocds^ 
without  seeking,  in  its  own  store,  the 
means  of  suppljnng  the  new  want  In  no 
period,  perhaps,  has  this  disadvantage 
appeared  more  strikingly  than  at  the 
present,  nviien  a  greater  mtereourse  be- 
tween England  and  France  exists  than 
ever,  and  fidbionable  works  apjiear  ftiU 
of  French  intruders.  If  we  consider  the 
Saxon  stock  in  the  present  En^^iish  idiom^ 
the  folk>wing  cireumstanoes  appear  the 
most  striking: — 1.  By  fiur  the  greater  part 
of  the  language  is  of  Saxon  or  (to  incmde 
the  Danini}  of  Teutonic  origin ;  ahnost 
all  the  veros,  particles  and  other  words, 
which  form  the  frame  of  our  speech,  be- 
ing of  Teutonic  descent.  Mr.  Turner  has 
shown  this  very  strikinriy  at  the  end  of 
his  History  of  the  Angfo-Saxons,  where 
he  gives  many  passages  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers,  both  in  poetiy  and  prose, 
of  dijSerent  ages,  vrith  the  words  of  Saxon 
origin  printed  in  italics.  Mr.  Duponceau, 
in  the  article  Anglo-Saxony  in  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopfe- 
dia,  says,  <<  So  &r  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
firom  a  superficial  investigation  of  the 
subject,  we  are  apt  to  bebeve  that  the 
English  words  of  northern  derivation  are 
to  mose  derived  fiiom  the  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  modem  languages  of  southern 
Europe,  in  the  proportion  of  something 
more  than  three,  but  not  quite  as  much 
as  four,  to  one."  2.  The  structore  of  the 
verb  and  the  greater  part  of  the  grammar 
is,  fimdamentally,  Sax<m«  3.  A  large 
quantity  of  Saxon  words  have  disappear- 
ed, which  were  used  beftoe  the  Norman 
conquest  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  work  al- 
ready menti<med,  says^— "I  found,  in  three 
pages  of  Alfred's  Orosius,  78  words  which 
nave  become  obsolete,  out  of  548,  or  about 
one  seventh.  In  three  pages  of  his 
Bede,  I  found  230  obsolete,  out  of  969,  or 
about  one  fifth.**  4  In  many  cases,  the 
Saxon  word  denotes  the  raw  material,  or 
the  thing  before  it  is  changed  by  human 
art ;  e.  g.,  ox^  nme,  sheqjk :  the  En|[lish 
word  of  Latin  or  French  origin  sigmfiea 
the  same  thing  after  changes  have  been 
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made  in  it  by  human  labor;  e.  g., 
p<frkf  mutton.  5.  If  there  exist  two  sy- 
nonymous words,  one  of  Saxon,  the  other 
pf  Lathi  origin,  the  former,  on  account  of 
its  greater  antiquity  (as  far  as  reaaids  the 
English  language),  is,  ceneraUv,  more 
expresBiTe  and  poetical,  mough  the  latter 
is  frequently  considered  more  elegant; 
e.  g.,  /Merhf  and  jHMterrud,  motherkf  and 
mSernaly  hapjmuss  and  feUcity,  fm&fid- 
ne$$  and  /deUiy,  Jdndred  and  relatione, 
htreant  and  (feprive,  to  dukU  and  to 
lot^  Sec.  If  the  reader  will  take  any 
fine  passage  of  Shakspeare  or  the  Bible, 
and  cnange  all  the  Saxon  words  for  which 
he  finds  synonymes  of  French  orijiin, 
the  thoughts  will  appear  deprived  of  Uieir 
proper  chess.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  passages  of  German  writers  on  com- 
mon subjects  often  sound  to  Englishmen, 
who  begin  the  study  of  this  kindred  lan- 
guage, as  if  poetically  expressed,  because 
Sie  German  words  comspond  to  the  Sax- 
on and  more  poetical  words  of  their  own 
language.  £  In  the  English  BiMe,  the 
Saxon  stock  prevails  more  than  in  any 
other  English  work,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  words  (many  a  long  passage  being 
wholly  composed  of  Saxon  words),  but 
also  in  respect  to  the  construction. — We 
may  be  allowed  to  close  this  article  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Duponoeau  in  the 
Encydopndia  above  mentioned.  **  The 
peculiar  structure  of  the  Enghsh  Ian- 
jfuage."  he  says^  ^  is  fiur  firom  having  been 
mveetigated  as  yet  with  that  degree  of 
attention  and  accuracy  that  it  deeerves. 
Among  other  things,  we  do  not  find  that 
any  grammarian  baa  been  at  the  pains  to 
take  a  full  comparative  view  of  its  two 
great  component  parts;  by  which  we 
mean,  on  the  one  hand,  those  words  that 
are  derived  firom  the  Saxon,  Danish  and 
other  northern  languages,  and,  bn  the 
other  hand,  those  firom  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish  and  other  idioms  of  the 
south  of  £uropNe.  These  two  sets  of  voca- 
bles are  so  dissimilar  from  each  other,  that 
they  appear  at  first  view  incapable  of  be- 
inff  amalgamated  together,  so  as  to  fiirm 
a  harmonious  whole ;  vet  who  is  there 
that  can  read,  feel  and  underatand,  and 
does  not  admire  the  sublime  harmony 
which  Milton,  Diyden,  Pope,  Shakspeare, 
Bolmgbroke,  and  the  other  immortal 
poets  and  prose-writers  of  Great  Britam, 
have  produced  out  of  those  discordant 
elements?  To  andvze,  therefore,  those 
elements,  firom  which  have  resulted  such 
inconceivable  effects,  is  weH  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  grammarian  and  philologer ; 
and  the  interesting  discoveries,  to  which 


such  an  inquiry  wiQ  lead,  will  amfiAy 
repay  their  leanM  labors.''  We  will  on^ 
aod,  that  not  only  would  such  an  inquiiy 
lead  to  interesting  and  beneficial  results, 
but  the  trouble  of  the  atudent  would  be 
well  repaid,  if  he  would  investigate  the 
tendency  or  the  language  at  difibrent  pe- 
riods, and  observe  how,  in  some,  an  inch- 
nation  to  the  Saxon  stock,  in  others,  tethe 
Latin  and  its  derivative  languages,  is  ap- 
parent At  present,  the  Saxon  stock  is 
undoubtedly  most  in  fiivor,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  look  mto  the  writ- 
ings of  Byron,  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
eminent  writers  of  our  time,  although  a 
disposition  to  make  free  use  of  French 
and  Italian  words  is  very  observable  in 
the  intercourae  of  society  and  among  sec- 
ondary writers  in  the  departments  of 
light  literature.   (See  Low  German.) 

AneoLA  (fi>nneriy  called  Monaoj  or 
Dongo)',  a  country  of  Western  Afi^  9. 
of  Congo.  In  mercantile  language,  it 
includes  all  the  coast  fifom  cape  £opez 
Gonsahro  to  St  Phehpe  de  Benguela,  finom 
about  kt  P  to  1^  8.  The  pnncipai  ob- 
ject for  which  this  coast  is  visited  is  the 
trade  in  slaves,  of  which  the  number  an- 
nually obtained  is  estimated,  at  least,  at 
40/XK).  Loanda,  or  St  Paul  de  Loanda, 
is  the  principal  Portuguese  establishmem 
fi>r  obtaming  Negroea.  The  Portuguese 
settled  there  in  the  middle  ages.  A  re- 
maricable  range  of  mountains  commences 
at  the  southern  limitB  of  Angola,  now 
Cttpe  Negro,  and  nms  up  the  mterior  in  a 
N.  E.  (Srection.  Large  herds  of  wiM 
cattle  and  muks  adorn  the  plains,  whilst 
lions,  tigers,  elephants,  4^^.,  infest  the 
surrounding  country.  Vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant  m  A. 

AifoosTiT&At  a  town  of  South  America, 
within  the  republic  of  Cokmibia,  aitualed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Oronoeo, 
about  GO  leagues  firom  its  mouth ;  weQ 
known  by  the  congress  held  here.  The 
second  congress  of  Venezuela,  common- 
ly called  the  congress  qf  Angostura^  was 
installed  in  this  city  on  the  15th  of  Feb. 
1819,  being  the  9th  year  of  the  mdepend- 
ence  of  A^nezuela.  96  deputies  assem- 
bled at  that  time,  being  4  short  of  the 
number  of  which  it  was  intended  to  con- 
sist, but  suflScient  to  constitute  a  ouonun. 
There  were  5  fix>m  the  province  ot  Oarac- 
cas ;  4  firom  the  province  of  Varinas ;  5 
fiiom  the  province  of  Barc^na ;  4  firom 
the  province  of  Guiana ;  4  firom  the 
provmce  of  Cumana;  and  4  firom  the 
province  of  Maigarita.  The  session  of 
this  congress  was  opened  with  an  elabo- 
rate address  fifom  the  supreme  diie^Bol- 
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imr ;  «fter  which,  the  deputy  Frviciflc^ 
Antonio  Zea  was  elected  praftdent  This 
congiBas  had  the  honor,  eventuaU^,  of 
propofling  and  efiectinf  the  unioD  of  New 
Grenada  and  VenaEueEi  into  one  soveni- 
rnent,  und^  the  name  of  CohMioj  by 
the  fundamental  ]aw  of  the  repid>liC| 
dated  Dec  17, 1819.  Its  seaBioiui  termi- 
natad  Jan.  15, 1830,  arrangements  being 
pievioiufy  made  for  assembling  the  first 
eeneral  congress  of  Colombia  at  Rosario 
de  Cdcuta,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1821.  (See 
Colombia,  Boiono  de  Ciada.) 

Angouums  ;  a  city  of  France,  the 
ca{Hlal  of  the  department  of  Charente, 
GO  miles  fifom  Bordeaux.  The  inhab- 
itants are  about  14,000,  and  cany  on  a 
GOosideraUe  trade  in  paper.  Lon.  9^  14^ 
E.;laL45°d9'N.  Before  the  revolution, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Angoumois.  Balzac 
and  Bavaillac  were  bom  here. 

AireouLiME,  Louis  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, did^e  of;  daui^iin  since  1824,  nephew 
of  Louis  XVIII,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
present  king  of  France,  and  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Savoy ;  bom  at  VerBaUlee, 
Aug.  6,  1775.  He  emigrated,  with  his 
ftsfor,  in  1789,  and  spent  his  time  at  his 
nand&ther'B,  in  Turm,  with  the  duke  de 
Bern,  his  brother,  chie%  in  the  study  of 
gnnneiy.  In  Aug.,  1792,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  emigrants 
in  G^fmany.  The  bad  success  of  the 
war  induced  him  to  settle  with  his  fiither 
at  Edinbuii^.  He  went,  however,  some 
time  aftertrards,  to  Blankenbujg,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bnmswick,  and  finally  to  Mittau, 
in  Russia.  There  he  manned  the  only 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1801,  he  left 
MitOku,  and  went,  with  his  wife  and  Louis 
XVIU,  to  Warsaw,  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  Prassia.  But  the  political 
mcem  of  the  cabinet  of  Beriin  obliged 
them,  in  1805,  to  go  a  second  time  to 
Rusaia,  where  they  met  with  the  kindest 
reception  from  Alexander.  Thence  he 
went  to  England,  where  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  and  the  whole  Bourbon  femily  re- 
sided together,  at  a  retired  country-seat, 
near  Lcmdon.  ViThen  the  allied  armies 
invaded  France,  in  1814^  the  duke  of  A. 
Feb.  2, 1814,  repaired  to  the  head-ouarters 
of  the  Bridsh  army,  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  inunedistely  wrote  that  femous  proc- 
laniation  to  the  French  army  (J^amve, 
Je  sum  en  jFWmce,  doM  eette  France  qui 
wCeti  St  Mrt\  The  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
deaux had  already  declared  themselves 
against  Napoleon,  and  the  most  zealous 
royalaMB  hastened  daily  to  the  fiontiers  to 
omr  their  services  to  the  duke.  At  length, 
under  the  protection  of  the  En^Usharmy, 


he  made  hip  entry  into  Bordeaux.  The 
duke  solemnly  promised  to  the  mayor, 
before  the  assemoled  citizens,  oblivion  of 
the  past,  and  happiness  for  the  future. 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which,  in  the  name  of  Ae 
king,  he  promised  the  abolition  of  the 
conscription  and  of  unpopular  taxes,  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  and  complete 
religious  liberty ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
demanded  of  the  French  quietness  and 
order,  without  any  partv  spirit  Inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  zeal  K>r  the  king,  he  has- 
tened ftom  city  to  city,  in  order  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  in  May,  where  he  round 
the  whole  roval  fimiily  united.  He  was 
made  colonel-general  of  the  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons,  and  admiral  of  France.  In 
Feb.,  1815,  he  made  a  journey  into  the 
southern  provmces,  with  the  duchess. 
But  in  Bordeaux,  March  9,  he  received 
irom  Paris  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
Napoleon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  ap- 
pointment as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  unlimited  authori^.  He 
left  the  city  immediately,  confidmg  the 
duchess  to  the  fidelity  of  Bordeaux,  and 
established  a  new  government  in  Toulon, 
at  the  head  of  ^niich  he  placed  count 
Baroas  and  the  baron  de  Vitrolles.  After 
this,  he  advanced,  with  some  troops  of  the 
line  and  national  guards,  towards  Monte- 
limart,  where  he  beat  die  Bonapartists, 
March  30.  He  then  inarched  fiiom  Monte* 
limart  to  Valence,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  Lyons,  and,  near  Loriol,  i4K>n 
the  heights  of  Livron,  and  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Ihrome,  defeated  the  enemy  a 
second  time,  but  was  attacked,  April  6, 
near  St  Jacoues,  driven  back  to  Valence, 
and  deserted  by  his  troops.  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse  fell  off,  and  he  himself  was 
arrested  near  Port  St  Esprit,  and  impris- 
oned. After  6  days,  he  was  released,  and, 
with  his  followers,  put  on  board  of  the 
Swedish  vesse)  Scandinavia,  at  Cette. 
He  landed  at  Barcelona,  and  went  to 
Madrid,  to  Ferdinand  VII.  Soon  after, 
he  returned  to  the  French  fitmtier,  to  or- 

rize  a  new  opposition  to  Ni^leon. 
Puycerda,  Juiy  10th,  he  learned  that 
Marseilles  had  revohed  fivm  Napoleon. 
He  wrote  immediately  to  the  royal  com- 
mittee in  this  city,  and  made  the  lieuten- 
ant-general, marquis  de  Riviere,  governor. 
He  hinwelf  collected  all  the  French  who 
had  fled  to  Spam,  and  vras  about  to  pass 
the  firontierB,  when  the  events  in  the 
Netherlands  opened  anew  to  Louis  XVIII 
the  sates  of  the  capital.  The  duke  im- 
mediately hastened  from   Bordeaux  to 
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Toulmue,  where  he  restored  the  royal 
gOTemmeiit,  and  in  a  short  time  organ- 
ized several  battalions  of  royal  volunteers, 
who  enlisted  fbr  4  years,  and  garrisoned 
the  fortresses  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
Alps,  and  along  the  coasts.  After  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  ekctcMral  college  in  the  department 
of  the  Oironde,  and  set  out  with  his  wife, 
Aug.  15,  for  Bordeaux,  where  he  opened 
the  sittings  of  the  electoral  body  with  a 
speech,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  elections  result  according  to  his  wish. 
Oct  12,  he  was  made  president  of  the  5th 
biueau  of  the  chamoer  of  peers,  but 
appeared  there  as  seldom  as  the  other 
prmces  of  the  blood.  Pohtical  quarrels, 
and,  still  more,  the  violent  religious  dis- 
putes between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, soon  obliged  the  king  to  send  this 
prince  into  the  southern  provinces,  where, 
after  some  ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  he 
succeeded  in  restoring  tranquilhtv.  In 
the  campaign  of  1823,  in  Spun,  he  was 
commander-in-chief;  and  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  mild- 
ness. 

ANeouLtME,  Maria  Theresa  Charlotte, 
duchess  of,  dauphiness,  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI,  bom  Dec.  19,  1778,  at  Versailles, 
disnlayed,  in  early  youth,  a  penetrating 
understanding,  an  energetic  character, 
and  the  tenderest  feeling  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  The  grand-prince  czar 
Paul,  who  travelled  through  France  as 
comte  du  Nord,  at  his  departure,  took  the 
little  princess,  then  4  years  of  age,  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  her,  with  the  words, 
**  Farewell ;  I  shall  never  see  you  aeain.'^ 
"  Dear  count,"  replied  the  child,  "  f  shall 
come  to  you."— The  revolution  broke  out, 
and,  Aug.  10, 1792,  the  whole  reyal  family 
was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  temple.  The  princess,  in  Dec,  1795, 
was  exchanged  for  the  deputies  whom 
Dumouriez  had  surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  was  carried  to  Vienna.  Her 
income,  at  this  time,  con»8ted  of  the  in- 
terest of  a  capital  of  400,000  fiiincs,  which 
the  arehduchess  Christina,  of  Austria,  had 
bequeathed  to  her.  During  her  residence 
at  Vienna,  Louis  XVIII  concluded  to 
marry  her  to  the  duke  of  Angoul^me ; 
this  was  done,  June  10, 1799,  m  Mittau. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  signed  the  con- 
tract But  the  political  situation  of  Russia 
obliged  all  the  Bourbons,  in  the  year 
1801,  to  fly  to  Warsaw.  Here  they  lived 
till  1805,  when  they  returned,  with  the 
permission  of  the  emperer  Alexander,  to 
Mittau.  Towards  the  end  of  1806,  they 
were  obliged,  by  the  successes  of  Na- 


poleon, to  fly  to  England.  The  princess 
left  her  retired  seat  at  Hartwell,  for.  the 
first  time,  at  the  invitation  of  the  prince 
regent,  June  4, 1811,  on  the  birth-aay  of 
George  III.  In  April,  1814,  she  heard 
the  news  of  the  restoration  of  the  Boiur- 
bons  to  the  throne  of  France,  and.  May 
4th,  she  made  her  entrance  into  Paris 
with  the  king.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon to  France,  she  was  at  Bordeaux  ^vith 
her  husband.  Her  endeavors  to  preserve 
this  city  for  the  kinff  being  ineflectual, 
she  embarked  for  England,  went  to 
Ghent,  and  returned  thence  to  Parts,  on 
the  new  change  of  things. 

Angora,  Angtra,  or  Anooura  ;  a  pop- 
ulous city  of  Natolia,  212  miles  fix>m  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  polished  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  is  not 
ascertained,  are  composed  of  Turks  and 
Christians.  It  formerly  was  much  more 
extensive,  and  its  populadon,  perhaps, 
double  that  of  recent  tunes,  having  been 
reckoned  at  80,000  souls.  The  town 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded 
by  hills  covered  with  fine  gardens.  It  is 
fortified,  but  the  walls  of  the  city  are  suf- 
fered to  go  to  decay.  A.  was,  at  one  time, 
a  place  of  ^at  trade,  and  the  inhabitants 
still  maintam  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  yam,  Angora  smfllb  and  shawls.  It  is 
supposed  that  not  less  than  15,000  pieces 
of  these  latter  articles  are  yeariy  made  in 
the  city.  The  shawls  are  peciiliariy  fine, 
rivalling  even  those  of  Cashmere,  and 
&bricated  from  the  hair  of  the  Anfom 
goat  The  surrounding  country  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  raisine  of  wheat  Opium, 
however,  is  cultivated  in  the  district,  and 
large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax  are 
obtained  from  the  extensive  bee-hives  in 
and  near  the  city.  A.  stands  on  the  very 
site  of  the  ancient  Ancyra,  in  £.  Ion.  33^ 
l&j  N.  lat  40^  4'.  Numerous  caravans 
continually  pass  through  this  city. 

AnoRA ;  a  seaport  on  the  S.  side  of 
Terceira,  one  of  ine  Azores,  of  which  A. 
is  the  capital ;  Ion.  37°  14^  W. ;  lat  39^  38^ 
N. ;  pop.  11,000.  The  town  is  well  buih, 
and  has  5  parishes,  a  cathedral,  4  monas- 
teries, and  as  many  nunneries.  It  is  de- 
fended bv  a  strong  castle  and  deep  ditch. 
King  Alphonso  Vl  was  imprisoned  in 
this  castle  by  his  brother,  Peter  II,  in 
1668.  The  town  derives  its  name  from 
angra,  a  creek,  bay,  or  station  for  ship- 
pinff ;  this  bay  being  the  only  convenient 
haroor  in  all  the  ^ores.  The  Enffhsh, 
French  and  Dutch  have  consuls  residing 
here. 

All  ouiiXA ;  the  most  northerly  of  the 
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Gbrilibe6  iaJMidiy  0d  iuuihmI  iroin  Ks  fonn* 
It  was  discovered  in  1650^  bv  the  Engliah. 
In  1745»  the  mititia  defended  it  against 
the  FiTOcfa.  Some  wumr  is  raised  here. 
Lon.  63P  ](X  W.;  ku  l8^  15^  N.— There  is 
a  rocky  ishmd  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
the  soaaUer  Bahama  or  Lucayos ishmds; 
20 noiles  long,  5  broad ;  loh.78° SCX  W.; 


I  tar  ties  on  the 
north  Bide  of  die  island  of  St  John's,  in 


kt.2»^3Gr] 


the  nilf  of  St  Lawrence,  oppoaite  the 
Magdalen  isles.— »^iwiMZIa  cape ;  a  prom- 
onlDiy  on  the  west  side  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Ahouindh  Ovom,  the  adder-stone;  a 
febulouB  kind  of  egf,  said  to  be  produced 
by  the  mliya  of  a  cnister  of  serpNonts,  and 
possessed  ofcertain  magical  virtues.  The 
supentition  in  respect  to  these  was  veiy 
prevalent  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
diere  still  remains  a  tradition  of  it  in 
Wales.  Hiis  wondrous  egg  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bead  of 
cittB,  used  by  the  Druids  as  a  chann  to 
impose  on  the  people,  whom  they  taught 
to  bdieve  that  the  possessor  of  it  would 
be  fortunate  in  all  attempts.  The  method 
of  aseertaining  its  genuineness  was  no 
loss  extraordinary  than  the  powers  attrib- 
uted to  it  It  was  to  be  encnased  m  gold, 
and  thrown  into  a  river ;  and,  if  it  was 
aenuine,  it  would  swim  against  the  stream. 
Pliny  gives  a  rimilar  account  of  it,  lib. 
zix.  c.3. 

AiniAX.T.  Under  this  name,  the  pos- 
sesaons  of  three  different  dukea— those  of 
Anhah-Bemburg,  Anhalt-C6then  and  An- 
halt-Dessau— are  comprehended.  Before 
the  right  of  primogeniture  was  intro- 
duced, in  the  succession  of  the  German 
princes,  this  litde  coun^  was  divided 
mto  4  hereditary  sovereignties,  but  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  above-men- 
tiooed  3.  In  April,  18(y7,  the  princes  of 
A.  took  the  title  of  duke*  The  house 
has,  at  present,  joined  the  German  con- 
foderation,  and,  together  with  Oldenburg 
and  Schwarzburg,  has  the  15th  vote  in 
the  diet;  in  the  general  assembly  {ple- 
num), however,  each  of  the  3  houses  lias 
a  separate  vote.  Each  enjoys  sovereign 
power  in  its  own  division,  yet  die  3  to- 
gether form  a  confederation,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  right  of  mutual  succession 
J8  secured  to  the  lines  respectively,  and 
the  asaembly  of  the  suites,  as  well  as  the 

Sublic  debt  of  the  family,  put  under  the 
irection  of  the  senior  member  of  the 
house  for  the  time  being,  at  present  the 
duke  ai  Bemburg.  The  ducal  house 
Dears  a  common  tiUe  and  anns,  and  pro- 
lessea  the  Cahrinisdc  ftith.  The  greater 
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part  of  the  inhabitants,  also,  are  of  the 
same  persuasion.  Towards  the  close  of 
1825,  however,  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
C6then  went  over  to  the  Catholic  churob 
at  Paris.  There  are  also  amons  the  in 
habitants  many  Lutherans  and  a  few 
Jews.  The  lands  of  the  house  of  A., 
comprising  about  1030  square  miles,  with 
128,100  inhabitants,  are  mosdy  situated 
between  the  Hartz  and  the  nver  Elbe, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony ;  they  are  fertile.  The 
inhabitants  are  wealthy,  and  live  partly 
b^  a^culture  and  grazing;  but,  in  the 
vicimtjrofBemburg,  also  by  mining.  The 
manumctures  are  unimportant 

Anhtdrite;  a  dry  sulphate  of  lime, 
found  in  the  salt-mines  of  Austria  and 
Salzburg,  and  in  limestone  at  Lockport^ 
New  York.  It  presents  several  varieties 
of  structure  and  color.  The  Yulfnnite  of 
Italy  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  arts. 
This  possesses  a  granular  structure,  re- 
sembhng  a  coarse-^pained  marble.  Its 
color  is  grayish-white  intermingled  with 
blue.  It  is  cut  and  polished  for  various 
ornamental  purposes,  under  the  name  of 
marmo  hardiglio  di  Bergamo. 

Anich,  Peter ;  a  Tyrolese  peasant,  as- 
tronomer and  geographer;  bom  in  1723, 
at  Oberporfess,  near  Inspruck;  died  in 
176a  IIU  28  years  old,  he  was,  like  his 
fiither,  a  fonner,  but  very  early  became 
an  admirer  of  the  sciences.  The  Jesuits 
in  Inspruck  perceived  his  talents,  and 
gave  him  instruction  in  mechanics  and 
mathematics.  This  wassufficient  to  induce 
the  young  man  to  undertake  the  making 
of  a  celestial  {^obe,  of  a  terrestrial  globe, 
and  of  many  mathematical  instruments. 
When  his  teacher,  a  Jesuit,  observed 
the  success  of  his  labors,  he  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
who  ordered  him  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
northern  Tyrol.  The  superstition  of  his 
countrymen  made  his  labors  difficult,  and 
even  endangered  his  life.  Finally,  the 
map  was  finished ;  but  it  was  found,  m 
Vienna,  that  it  had  been  executed  on  too 
larffe  a  scale,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
recUice  it  to  9  sheets.  This  reduction 
cost  him  much  labor,  and  be  died  before 
completing  it,  Sept  1, 1766.  In  1774,  the 
map  finally  appeared,  under  the  tide  JSf- 
rohs  geographice  delineata  a  Petro  Amch 
d  Ekaio  muver,  curante  %yi.  Weinhart. 
AificHiNi,  Luigi ;  a  nunous  seal-en- 

Eaver,  in  the  time  of  Michael '  Angelo. 
e  was  a  native  of  Ferrara.  His  Interview 
qf  Alexander  ihe  Great  tnih  a  HMrprieH 
id  JerusaUmynB  declared  by  Michael  An- 
gelo to  be  the  perfoetion  of  his  art       i 
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AifiMA  MuHBi ;  the  rnxfA  of  the  woild 
or  univene ;  a  certain  pure,  ethereal  sub- 
stance or  spirit,  whieii  was  said,  hj  some 
ancient  pnikksopherB,  to  be  (Ufiused 
tbxougfaout  fJl  naturo--tfae  liying  princi- 
ple ^the  worid,  the  god  of  the  Panthe- 
ists. Plato  treats  at  ]fu»e  of  the  xuvxh  too 
jroff^ov,  <fte  «ou{  ^  (Ibe  tmid;  in  his  TloMBUS. 
He  is  considered,  by  some,  the  origina- 
tor of  this  idea,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
probable ;  on  the  contruy,  it  is  an  ancient 
idea,  prevailing  in  the  systems  of  certain 
Eastern  philosophen.  The  E^tians 
also  adopted  it  Many  philosophical  and 
philosopnico-religious  sects  entertained 
the  same  notion,  under  a  considerable 
diveiBty  of  forms.  Many  of  the  first 
Christian  sects  believed  m  the  amma 
mimdi;  and  at  all  times  there  have  ex- 
isted estimable  and  religious  men  and 
philotophers,  who  could  not  believe  in  a 
God  who  exists  without  the  material 
world,  but  pervades  it  eveiy  where.  Of 
the  most  recent  philoscmhers,  ScheUing 
has  dwelt  most  on  this  idea,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  into  his  whole  system.  He  calls 
it  Die  WtUnek.    (See  PXOoam^.) 

AinMAL,  Animaii  LirE.  Life,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  natural  history,  was 
atyrifouted  only  to  animals.  With  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  plants ;  and  man,  who  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  distinct  order  of 
being,  was  now  considered  as  but  a  high- 
er animal,  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  chiun  of  die  oiganizedworid.  The 
great  discoveries  in  c^mistry,  magnetism, 
electricity  and  galvanism,  have  shown 
that  those  elements  and  principles,  on 
which  rest  the  laws  of  life,  pervade  nature 
in  the  most  various  forms  and  combina- 
tions ;  that  there  is  no  harsh  and  abrupt 
distinction  between  the  animate  world 
and  the  inanimate,  but,  on  the  contnuy, 
an  intimate  connexion  between  the  en- 
ergy which  makes  the  crystallizing  min- 
eral follow  the  law  of  the  strictest  regu- 
larity, or  the  stone  fidl  from  the  hei^t, 
and  that  which  makes  the  heart  of  man 
beat — ^The  difficulty  of  defining  animal 
liie  has,  therefi>re,  been  greody  increased. 
What  is  animal  life?  What  constitutes 
an  animal?  Smce  mankind  began  to 
cultivate  philosophy,  they  have  sought  in 
vain  for  a  definition  of  life.  It  would 
require  much  more  metaphyacal  discus- 
sion, to  enter  at  all  satisfectoriiy  bdto  this 
subject,  than  the  character  of  the  present 
woric  alk>ws ;  and  we  are  constrained  to 
offer  the  reader  only  the  following  remaiks 
on  this  most  interesting  subject — Tin^ffwy 
an  animal  an  organised,  fiving 


and  sentieiit  being.  Ad  animal  is  indeed 
organized ;  but  are  not  vegetables  oigan- 
ized  also?  Animals  are  endowed  with 
sensation ;  but  are  all,  without  exceptioB  ? 
and  do  not  some  plants  possess  this  Ac- 
uity ?  Locomotion  is  not  a  more  certain 
characteristic  of  animals  than  life  or  iiri- 
tabUity,  for  many  animals  are  destitute  of 
this  power,  and  vegetate  like  plants,  the 
images  of  toipidity  and  insensilnlity.  Nei* 
ther  Kte  the  chemical  characters  of  ani- 
mal substances  more  distinct;  animals 
are  chiefly  composed  of  azote,  and  vege- 
tables of  cariion ;  but,  among  the  latter, 
some  are,  like  the  fermer,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  azote.  In  whatever  point  of 
view  we  conmder  these  two  kingdoms  of 
nature,  we  find  them  blended  in  so  many 
ways,  and  separated  firom  each  other  bV 
such  imperceptible  gndatkms,  that  it  m 
impossible  to  draw  a  fine,  at  which  we 
can  afiinn  that  animal  life  ends  and  the 
veg^able  begins.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
give  a  rigorous  definition  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  we  may  point  out  eeitain 
pimnd  characteristics,  which  cleariy  dis- 
tinguish this  fiiom  the  other  kingdoms  of 
nature.  There  ara  two  kinds  of  motion 
in  animals,  one  of  which  is  voluntaiy, 
and  the  other  mechanical.  The  latter  is 
involuntary,  and  belongs  to  the  vef^etative 
life  of  the  animal  By  this  the  vital  ac- 
tions are  carried  on  independent^  of 
volition.  By  this  the  heart  beats,  die 
blood  circulate^  the  food  is  asstmilated. 
The  fonner  is  voluntary,  and  is  peculiar 
to  animal  life ;  it  cannot  exist  without  a 
nervous  sjrstem,  or  something  equivalent, 
by  which  the  animal  perceives  and  wills. 
However  feeble  the  manifestadons  of  this 
will  may  be,  it  nevertheless  exists  in  pro- 
portion to  die  simplicity  or  complenw 
of  the  organization  of  the  creature  whicn 
perceives  and  wiUs.  Thus  the  viSbvio  and 
the  sionaf,  although  apparendy  destitute 
of  viscera,  organs  and  locomotive  appa- 
ratus, when  they  avoid  or  pursue  sur- 
rounding objects,  act  by  virtue  of  the  wUl 
as  completely  as  the  highest  orders  of 
organized  creatures.  One  sense  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  voluntary  motion,  and, 
therefore,  to  constitute  animal  life;  the 
vibrio  and  the  monos  have  at  least  one 
sense  anak>gous  to  that  of  touch.  This 
kind  of  motion  may  exist  without  loco- 
motion, as  in  the  oyster.— There  is  no 
one  oigan  which  characterizes  the  animBl 
kingdom ;  there  is  none  which  is  firand 
in  all  anunais.  The  head,  the  stomach, 
the  system  of  circulation,  in  a  word,  all 
the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  mom- 
example,  disappears  Ln  other 
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J  or  undmoes  a  Aonmid  rvmm 
combiDBtioDs  of  Ibnn  and  proportiozL 
The  oigan,  of  whieh  the  ^^^/mettt  injiuy 
in  one  aaamal  pioduceB  instant  death, 
'  be  wounded  or  eren  eztracied  from 
without  filial  conBequeneea : 
whilst  some  are  killed  by  the  lots  of 
some  parts  of  the  bochr,  others  may  be 
cut  m  pieces,  and  each  nagment  becomes 
8  perKGt  animaL— M.  de  Laitaarek  kys 
down  the  9  following  charaeteristiGSy  as 
common  to  all  animalis  and  peculiar  to 
them,  and  eonsdtnting,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms: — 1,  that  thev  have  parts 
8useept3>le  of  contraction  or  themselves^ 
and  thus  the  power  of  moviuE  themselves 
suddenly  and  repeatedly ;  %  that  they 
have  the  power  of  chanipng  place,  and 
of  acting  at  wiB,  if  not  conqpletely,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent;  3^  that  they  peiform 
no  motioii,  total  or  piurtial,  unless  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  motives,  and  that  tbey 
are  able  to  repeat  the  motion  as  often  ss 
the  exciting  cause  operates;  4,  that  they 
betray  no  perceptible  reladon  between 
the  motioDS  they  peifonn  and  the  excitli^ 
cause ;  %  that  their  solid  as  well  as  fluid 
parts  partake  of  the  vital  motions ;  6,  that 
they  nourish  thamselvea  with  compound 
substances  of  a  di£brant  nature  fiom 
themselves,  and  that  <bey  disest  these 
wdwiBuroB  in  older  to  assimitite  them; 
7,  that  diey  differ  from  each  otherin  their 
organization,  end  in  the  Ihculties  resulting 
mm  this  olganiaatioB^  from  die  most 
simple  to  the  most  complicated,  so  that 
their  parts  eannot  be  motuallv  tmnsfonn- 
ed  into  each  other ;  8,  that  they  are  able 
to  act  for  their  own  preservation ;  9,  that 
dwy  bscve  no  pvedonunant  tendency  in  die 
developement  of  their  bodies  to  grow  pei^ 
pen&idariy  to  die  plane  of  the  horizon, 
or  to  preserve  a  parallel  direction  in  the 
vessds  vriiich  contain  their  fluida—- Lin- 
n«us  was  the  flrst  who  ventured  to  in- 
chide  man  in  the  systematic  dsssification 
of  animals ;  and,  though  he  was  violent^ 
assailed  for  thus  degrading  the  dignity  of 
the  human  rBce,he  nas  b^n  followed,  in 
this  anancement,  by  succeeding  philoso- 
pheia.  Cuvier  has,  however,  assianed 
him  a  distinct  order,  Mnunia,  fay  which 
means  he  is  sepemted  flfom  monkeys^ 
wbh  whom  I^niwus  had  classed  him^ 
LimiBBiiB  divided  the  animal  kingdom  into 
6  classes,  as  foDows:— *•  Such  sshave 
the  blood  warm  and  red;  the  heart  with 
two  auricles  and  two  ventrides.—!.  Mam- 
maim  ;  viviparous ;  sudde  then:  y  < 
n.  jjbet,biid8;  oviparous ;. have 
-    -**r8uch  as 
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Uood  red  and  cold;  iin^  heart,  with 
one  auricle. — HI.  wAnpUia;  oviparous; 
without  teats,  milk,  hanr  or  foathen^^V. 
Piices,  fidies;  breathe  Ify  gills,  a  sort  of 
eztemal  hings;  oviparous;  their  orms 
of  k>eoniotion,  ftw ;  their  covering,  seatas ; 
they  emit  no  sound,  and  inhabit  the  wa- 
ter.—^***. Such  as  have  a  sin^  heart, 
without  auricles ;  blood  cold  aid  white, 
conaiBting  of  a  sort  of  transparent  lymph* 
(These  (^arwters  have  since  been  found 
to  be  incomct ;  for  some  of  these  ani« 
mab  have  red  blood,  and  some  have  no 
heart  at  alL)— Y. 
antennse;  biesthel^ 

have  foot,  most  have  wings,  and  undergo 
transfomwtions.f— VI.  Fenaet,  wonna; 
ptovided  with  tentaeula ;  no  feet  or  flna 
—The  progress  ^  natonal  histoiy  has  re- 
vealed some  defects  in  the  system  of  lin^ 
nnus.  Cuvier  hsseonected  its  erron  and 
supplied  im  deficieneies.  His  system  is 
asfoUowB^-^  FsKttwrf flw6wal>  They 
have  an  intemal  siorieton,  eomposed  of  a 
series  of  bones  attached  to  each  other,  and 
called  the  wrUbnd  edimm.  it  is  peifo- 
rated  by  a  canal  containing  the  substance 
fiom  which  the  nerves^  or  otgans  of  sen* 
take  tfasir  rise.  This  column  is 
!  atoneend  fay  die  head,(wUch 
is,  perbops,.  only  a  vertabia  fidly  dev^ 
oped),  and  at  the  other  by  the  or  cueagiif 
ortaik  Two  eavitias, die  chest  and  the 
abdomen,  contain  the  principal  oigana  of 
1^  The  sens  am  two,,  male  and  A- 
mde^  testicles  belong  to  the  fonner,ovaF- 
ries  to  the  latter;^  a  spleen^  Irrer^  pan- 
creas, jaws  ineumbent,  tranaverssl,  and 
provicM  wilfc  teeth  (which  are  imper- 
focdy  develc^ied  in  die  beak  of  fairds)^ 
not  more  thui  four  fimfas,  constitute  the 
chancier  of  dun  clasn  The  cBiganixatiott 
of  the  venebfal  snimalspresentBa  strikmg 
analogy  throughout^!  JUnasMiui,*  pro- 
ducing their  young  alive,  whfeh  diey 
suckle  by  teats;  bavin  warm  blood;  a 
heart  with  tw»  vemriclBs;  lungs;  ac<m- 
vohited  bnin,  vritfa  a  cenmt  eaUomm; 
five  seoaes;  a  muscnhur  mapkmgn  be- 
tween tlie  chest  and  the  abdnminal  cavity; 
seven  cervical  veitebwB  ((me  species  ex- 
cepted, which  has  nme).  The  suBMRaiia, 
among  whidi  man  is  inchided,  are  gea- 
enlly  tfaoe  most  imeDifBnt  ef  snimalB: 
they  are  divided  into  oraen^aeeotdinjrto 
the  structure  of  their  teeth  and  Iheir  feeL 
which  oigans  detnmine  the  hahita  and 
manner  of  life  in  animals^— II  Bmtfy 
wm;  ovipareos;  the  eggs  covered  with  - 
acaAcareoussheH;  without  milk  or  teats; 

heart  and  bk)od  like  diose  <rf  the  smmi- 

have  the    smiia;  lungs;  no  dispfaragm;  no  teeth 
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uyparent  on  the  jaws,  which  an  called 
the  beak;  feathera  and  wingB ;  pro^iecting 
fltemum,  which  completea  the  i^iparatus 
for  flying;  a  gizzard  for  a  stomach ;  no 
eztenial  ear.  These  animals  are  the  onl^ 
ones  which  sleep  standing ;  they  are  di- 
vided into  orders,  according  to  the  struct- 
ure of  the  heak  and  feet — III.  BaOiUs ; 
oviparous;  the  eggs  without  shells,  and 
sometimes  fecundated  without  coition; 
single  heart ;  Mood  abnost  cold,  and  red. 
The  reptiles  indisputably  ferm  a  separate 
class,  but  they  have  few  common  charac- 
ters peculiar  to  them;  some  are  enclosed  in 
a  bony  diell ;  others  are  naked ;  and  othen 
ant  coTered  with  plates,  scales,  or  rinaa. 
There  are  some  wnich  have  limbs ;  oSi- 
ers,  without  the  least  trace  of  them ;  and 
othera,  in  which  the  number  and  structure 
of  the  limbs  vary.  Some  undeigo  trans- 
fermationB,  like  insects,  and  are,  at  one 
period  of  their  life;,  real  fish,  and  for  the 
rest  of  thttr  days,  htdo  quadrupeds.-— IV. 
PiMceSy  fish ;  oviparous ;  eggs  without 
shell  or  albuminous  envelope,  and  fe- 
cund«.ted  without  coition ;  smgle  heart ; 
blood  cold  and  red ;  no  real  limbs,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  vertical  fins :  this 
veilical  disposition  of  the  fins  is  sufiioient 
to  distinguiah,  at  the  fint  glance,  fishes 
firom  the  cetaceous  animals,  which  have 
horizontal  fins ;  the  body  is  naked,  when 
not  covered  with  scales ;  the  skeleton  is 
destitute  of  solidity,  and,  in  the  lower 
species,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  cartilagi- 
nous vertebral  coliunn.— **.  MoOuaea ; 
no  skeleton ;  the  muscles  attached  to 
a  soft  akin,  which  is  sometimes  naked, 
and  sometimes  covered  vrith  shells  of 
veiy  various  foims.  The  nervous  ma- 
tens,  in  these  animals,  is  confinmded 
with  the  other  parts ;  none  of  the  or- 
gans is  protected  by  a  bonv  case ;  the 
nervous  system  is  conmosed  of  several 
ra^pKo,  a  sort  of  little  brain,  connected 
By  sensitive  filaments.  The  organs  of 
nutrition  and  generation  are  very  com- 
plicated in  some;  they  appear  to  have 
out  two  senses,  touch  and  taste,  but  some 
have  also  sight ;  they  breathe  by  gills, 
and  have  aometimes  three  hearts.  Cu- 
vier  divides  the  motttitee  into  six  orders : 
the  t^fhaiopoda^  ptenpoda^  fotUn^poda, 
flcgaAoia,  branMopoda^  and  ctrrhopodiL — 
^«  ArtUndalaL  Their  nervous  system 
is  composed  of  two  long  cords,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  intenrupted, 
at  intervals,  by  knots,  or  gor^giid,  the  first 
ofwhich  is  always  the  Isfgest;  the  bkx)d 
is  cold,  generally  a  white  lymph,  except 
in  the  first  order,  the  omiefcdef,  in  vHiich 
it  is  red.     The  body  and  limba^  when 


tfaejr  hove  vof^  are  composed  of  : 
This  great  division  will  probably  undeigo 
some  modifications  hereafter^ — ^L  Jhrnd- 
ide$;  heart  fleshy,  visible;  Idood  red; 
breathe  by  gills,  the  position  of  which  is 
various ;  body  composed  of  articulated 
rings ;  no  reel,  sometimes  thread-like 
members  in  their  stead.  The^ansuHdea 
are  hermaphrodites,  and  probably  ovipa- 
reus. — ^11.  Cnuiaeeoua;  heart  composed 
of  one  fleshy  ventricle ;  blood  white,  cir- 
culates; breathe  by  gills;  provided  with 
antennce,  commonly  vrith  rour,  and  sev- 
eral transverse  jaws ;  they  are  oviparous, 
and  the  sexes  are  distinct — ^III.  JhvA^ 
mduy  spiders  ;  head  and  thorax  united ; 
no  antennaB,  nor  gills ;  breathing  by  tra- 
chee,  or  by  pulmonary  bags;  distinct 
sexes ;  eggs ;  tne  young  undergo  no  com- 
plete tnunformation  a&r  they  are  hatch- 
ed ;  number  of  eyes  and  feet  variable. — 
lY.  iueets;  no  heart;  lymph  instead  of 
blood;  breathe  by  trachen;  body  divided 
into  three  important  parts,— 4he  head, 
which  supports  the  anteniuB,  and  com- 
pound eyes,  consisting  of  numerous  &- 
cets ;  the  thorax,  to  which  are  attached 
the  feet,  to  the  number  of  six,  and  the 
vrioffs,  to  the  number  of  four  or  two; 
finally,  the  abdomen,  containing  the  prin- 
cipal viscera :  sexes  distinct ;  oviparous ; 
senerate  bv  copulation;  the  young  un- 
dergo wonderful  tranBfoimation&  Insecta 
mopagate  but  cmce  during  their  life. 
Thev  are  divided  into  orders,  according 
to  ttie  structure  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
tarsus  orfiff,  of  the  antenns,  and  of  the 
winga^— «***.  JZodMled.  This  class  is  ds»- 
tin^piished  fiom  the  3  preceding  ahnoat 
entunely  by  nef;ative  characters,  the  ani- 
mals included  m  it  having  fisw  characters 
in  common.  Abortions  of  nature,  pro- 
vided only  vrith  the  incipient  forms  of 
organization,  they  show  no  traces  of  cir- 
culation, no  organs  of  sense,  no  distinct 
nervous  system ;  the  oranns  of  respiratioD 
are  indistinct ;  those  of  digestion  some- 
times complicated,  sometimes  consisting 
only  of  a  sack  vrithout  an  outlet ;  some- 
times exhibiting  organs,  of  which  the  ac- 
tion is  visible,  but  the  fimctions  unknown ; 
some  of  them  manifest  a  tendency  to  the 
radiated  fermation,  and  many  are  com- 
posed of  ravs,  that  is,  of  tentaeula  diverg- 
mg  regularly  firom  the  centre  te  the  cir- 
cumference; but  this  character  is  Ar  firom 
being  universal,  rince  many  of  this  cbos 
are  perfecdy  spherical  or  membranoua, 
without  the  least  tendencv  to  the  radiated 
structure.  They  all  inhabit  the  water. — 
I.  EekmodemuUa;  distinct  organa of  rea- 
piration  and  circtilatwn ;  the  viocera  con* 
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tained  in  an  interior  cavity  formed  b^  the 
spines  dispoBed  in  ravs,  and  sometimes 
star-lbrmecL ;  they  inhabit  the  sea. — ^IL 
Me^m,  intestinal  worms;  long  body, 
widiout  limbs ;  no  distinct  yiscera,  except 
a  Imig  diflpBStive  canal ;  parasites  of  other 
imimal^j  m  whose  bodies  they  are  found ; 
h  is  not  known  how  they  enter  them,  nor 
is  any  thing  known  of  their  manner  of 
respiration  and  generation. — HL  AcdUphay 
sea-nettles;  bcKly  oibicukr  or  radiated, 
containing  a  digestive  sack ;  no  organs  of 
dreiilatiim,  respiration  or  generation  dis- 
tinguishable ;  some  of  them,  however, 
emu  a  substance,  which  might  be  taken 
for  eggs,  and  which,  when  touched,  ex- 
cites a  fingling  sensation  in  the  skin,  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  nettles ;  die 
mouth  serves  as  an  anus;  they  inhabit 
the  sea. — ^IV.  Pdyjf^ ;  body  soft,  con- 
tractible,  forming  an  intestinal  sack,  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  orifice  sur- 
rounded by  tentacula ;  no  appearance 
of  organization  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  them  endowed  vnth  any  sense 
eicept  that  of  touch ;  they  are  found  only 
in  like  water,  but  inhabit  both  sah  and 
fiesh.-*-V.  Jbiftuona ;  bodies  transparent, 
contractible,  microscopic ;  no  organ  dis- 
cernible.—For  the  mental  powers  of  ani- 
mals, see  the  article  Understanding. 

AnmAL  Heat  is  that  property  of  all 
annuals,  by  means  of  which  they  preserve 
a  certain  temperature,  which  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  medium  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  appears  rather 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sensi- 
Irilityand  irritabili^  possessed  by  them. 
It  is  matest  in  birds.    The  more  free 
and  independent  the  animtd  is,  the  more 
uniform  is  its  temperature.    On  this  ac- 
count, the  human  species  preserves  a  tem- 
perature  neariy  equal,  about  96 — lOfP 
Fahr.,  in  the  frozen  regions  at  the  pole, 
and  benettth  the  equator;  and  on  this 
account,  too,  the  heat  of  the  human  body 
remains  the  same  when  exposed  to  the 
most  extreme  degrees  of  temperature ;  in 
foct,  cold  at  first  rather  elevates,  and  ex- 
treme heat  rather  depresses  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body.    Fordyce  and 
BHagden  endured  the  temoerature  of  an 
oven  heated  almost  to  reoness,  and  two 
mis  in  France  entered  a  baker's  oven 
heated  to  269^  Fahr.,  in  which  fruits  were 
soon  dried  up,  and  water   boiled.     A 
Spaniard,  Francisco  Martinez  by  name, 
exhibited  himself,  a  short  time  since,  at 
Paris,  in  a  stove  heated  to  279^  of  Fahr., 
and  threw  himself,  immediately  after,  into 
cold  water.    Blasden  was  exposed  in  an 
oren  to  a  heat  of  957°,  in  which  water 
33  * 


boiled,  thoufi^  covered  widi  oil  Theie 
is  also  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  aiix^ar 
endurance  of  heat  fay  the  commlmbfmam,. 
as  they  were  called,  upon  the  grave  of  St. 
Medardus,  in  France.  A  certi&ate  sicned 
by  several  eye-wimesses,  among  whom 
were  Armand,  Arouet,  the  brother  of 
Vohaire,  and  a  Protestant  nobleman  from 
Perth,  states  that  a  viroman  named'  la 
done^  sumamed  the  Mdanumdar,  lay 
upon  a  fire  9  minutes  at  a  time,  whicn 
vnis  repeated  four  thnes  within  two  hours, 
making,  in  all,  96  mmutes,  during  which 
time  fifteen  sticks  of  wood  were  consum- 
ed. The  correctness  of  the  ftct  stated  is 
allowed  even  by  those  opposed  to  the 
abuses  in  which  it  originated.  The 
flames  sometimes  united  over  the  wo- 
man, who  seemed  to  sleep ;  and  the  vrhole 
miracle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  and  nerves,  occasioned 
by  a  fit  of  religious  insanity.  These  ftcts 
are  the  results  of  a  law  of  all  living  sub- 
stances, viz.,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
fivin^  body  cannot  be  raised  above 
certam  limits,  which  nature  has  fixed. 
There  is  also  an  increased  flow  of 
perspiration,  by  means  of  which  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  carried  off.  The  extreme 
degrees  of  cold  which  are  constant^ 
endured  by  the  human  firame  without 
injury  are  weU  known,  and  are  to  be 
explahied  only  by  this  power  in  the 
livmg  body  to  generate  and  preserve  its 
own  heat  The  greater  the  irritability  of 
individuals,  whetner  fit>m  age,  sex,  or  pe- 
culiarity of  constitution,  the  greater  the 
warmth  of  the  body :  it  seems  also  to  de- 
pend, in  part,  upon  the  quickness  of  the 
circulation  of  tne  blood:  thus  children 
and  small  animals,  whose  circulation  is 
lively,  foel  the  cold  least  The  heat  and 
the  power  of  preserving  it  difler  aJso  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  those  a]p- 
pearing  to  be  warmest  in  which  there  is 
the  most  copious  supply  of  blood,  as  the 
brain,  the  head  and  neck,  the  lungs  and 
central  parts  of  the  body.  We  see,  also, 
that  when  the  irritabiliQr  of  the  body,  or 
of  any  part  of  it,  is  partioulariy  increased, 
tiie  heat  of  the  part  undergoes  a  similar 
change.  Increased  activity  and  motion 
of  the  body,  as  in  walking,  running,  &C., 
and  diseases  of  increased  excitement,  as 
fever  and  inflammation,  produce  a  shnilar 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
All  this  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  ani- 
mal heat  depends  chiefljr  upon  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  body,  and  is  thus  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  late  experiments  of  ftodie^  who 
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aseribed  this  power  of  the  living  body  to 
the  influence  of  the  brain.  He  destroyed 
the  brain  of  a  rabbity  and  kept  up  the  respi- 
ration by  artiflcial  means ;  but  the  heat  of 
the  animAi  regularly  diminished. 
Animai.  Magnetism.  (See  Magnetigm,) 
Animal  Matter  is  the  protection,  the 
residence  and  the  visible  form  of  animal 
fife.  The  simple  elementary  substances 
are  combined  by  the  powers  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
destin^  into  various  animal  substances, 
falling  naturally  under  certain  divisions, 
which  all,  however,  in  some  respects, 
comprehend  each  other.  These  divisions 
are  as  follows : — a.  Fluids.  These  have 
no  distinct  form  or  organization,  and  yet 
possess  properties,  by  means  of  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  the  vital  powers, 
they  are  capable  of  forming  all  tlie  va- 
rious organs  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  surely 
a  most  unnatural  view  of  them  to  regard 
them  as  destitute  of  life.  In  the  foltow- 
ing  list  of  animal  fluids,  which,  in  the 
processes  of  life,  pass  constantly  the  one 
mto  the  other,  we  And  all  the  fluid  parts 
or  kinds  of  animal  matter:  they  are 
chyme,  chyle,  lymph,  venous  and  arterial 
blood,  and  the  vanous  secreted  and  ex- 
ci*etea  fluids. — h.  Solids.  These  compre- 
hend all  the  solid  parts  of  the  animal 
flrame^  both  hard  and  soft,  and  are  of 
nearly  the  same  essential  structure  in  all 
animals,  although  variously  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  species.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  all  these  belongs  to  anatomy ; 
we  shall  merely  enumerate  them.  They 
appear  in  the  form  of,  1,  bones,  consti- 
tuting the  basis,  the  frame,  of  the  animal, 
and  round  in  all  animals  till  we  come  to 
shell-fish  (whose  shells  may  be  even  re- 
garded as  external  bones),  and  to  still  in- 
ferior animals,  possessing  no  substitute  for 
bones;  2,  ligaments  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes, connecting  and  covering  them ;  3, 
muscles,  which  move  them,  and  place 
the  body  and  its  limbs  at  the  command 
of  tlie  animal ;  4,  fat  and  marrow,  which 
soflen  and  lubricate  all  the  various  parts 
of  tlie  body  ;  5,  nervous  or  medullary 
matter,  constituting  the  brain  and  nerves, 
in  which  the  vital  power  seems  more  par- 
ticularly to  reside;  6,  the  ceUular  sub- 
stance, or  membrane,  which  pervades  all 
parts  of  the  finme,  and  serves  to  connect 
them,  and  to  furnish  with  the  fat,  which 
fills  its  cells,  a  soft  bed  for  the  vessels, 
nerves,  &c*,  7,  the  mucous  membranes, 
lining  the  whole  body,  fiY)m  tlie  nose  and 
mouth  to  the  parts  at  which  all  evacua- 
tions take  place,  and  thus  coatuig  tlie 
mouth,  throat,  limgs,  stomach  and  bowels^ 


in  which  the  important  flmdioiis  of  di- 
gestion.and  respiration  are  performed ;  8, 
me  serous  membranes,  which  line  all  the 
large  cavities,  and  which,  by  the  soft  fluid 
that  always  moistens  their  surface,  render 
easy  the  motion  of  all  the  internal  organs 
upon  each  other;  9,  die  vascular  sys- 
tem, or  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  con- 
veying the  blood  to  all  the  oreans  of  the 
body,  and  returning  it  fit)m  them  to  the 
heart  and  lungs;  and,  10,  the  glandular 
system,  by  means  of  which  various  fluids 
important  to  life  are  separated  fi^m  the 
blood,  or  rather  formed  fixim  it  bv  a  new 
composition  of  its  ariginal  elements. 
These  various  classes  of  animal  matter 
comprehend  all  the  various  ibrm%  in 
which  it  appears  in  all  animala  of  all 
kinds ;  the  lieart  of  a  fitig  and  of  a  phi- 
losopher being  composed  of  similar  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  their  brains  of  similar 
nervous  matter.  These  obvious  compo- 
nent parts  of  animals  are,  however^  sepa- 
rable by  the  art  of  the  chemist  into  more 
simple  and  ultimate  elements.  The  fbl- 
lowmg  are  all  that  are  at  present  known 
to  exist,  and  of  these  some  are  peculiar 
to  aniniala,  while  others  enter,  more  or 
less,  into  the  composition  of  all  parts  of 
the  creation.  Thev  are,  1,  iron,  which 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  blood,  in  the  state 
of  an  oxyde ;  %  lime,  which  enters  laree- 
1y  into  the  composition  of  bones,  shells^ 
&c. ;  3,  silex,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ; 
4,  vtrater,  which  gives  their  liquid  charac- 
ter to  all  tlie  animal  fluids;  5,  air  is 
found,  mixed  with  watery  vapor,  in  the 
various  cavities  of  the  body  ;  6,  soda,^ 
united  vfith  various  acids,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous fluids  of  the  body ;  7,  ammonia,  in 
the  sweat,  mine,  &c.;  8,  sulphur;  9, 
phosphorus,  in  the  bones,  &c. ;  10,  car- 
bon ;  11,  various  acids,  as  the  phosphoric, 
muriatic,  uric,  lactic,  formic,  &c^  which 
are  found,,  variousI]r  combined,  in  most 
of  the  soHd  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body ; 
12,  gelatin,  or  glue ;  13,  albumen,  con- 
stituting the  chief  part  of  the  transparent 
and  colorless  membranes,  and  the  fluids 
which  moisten  them;  14,  fibrine,  con- 
stituting the  basis  of  all  the  muscles,  H^- 
meuts,  &c.,  and  the  most  important  m- 
gredient  in  the  composition  of^  the  blood. 
Most  of  these  subetances  are  again  sus- 
ceptible of  still  fiirther  analysis,  by  which 
they  may  be  resolved  into  ^e  simple 
gases,  as  azote,  hydrogen,  oxyj^n,  &c. ; 
BO  tliat  it  apiieam,  that  the  ultunate  ele- 
ments of  all  parts  of  the  visible  worid  are 
nearly  the  same  in  their  essential  character. 
Animalcule.  (See  J^crtucopical  Ani- 
mals.) 
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Anisib;  a  ream  exuding  firom  the  tnudk 
of  a  laroe  American  tree,  called  by  Piso 
jda^ckfDj  the  Indians,  caurbctnly  a  spe- 
mes  of  Jofmenaa.  The  tree  is  found  par- 
ticularly in  New  Spain  and  the  Brazils. 
A  superior  kind  is  sometimes  imported 
fitmi  the  East 

AjfiSE-sEEPS  are  the  production  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant  {pimpindia  anesvm)^ 
which  grows  wild  in  "E^gypt^  Syria,  and 
other  eastern  countries.  Tney  are  round- 
ish and  striated,  flatted  on  one  side,  and 
pointed  at  one  end ;  and  of  a  pale  color, 
mdininff  to  green.  Attempts  were  made, 
more  than  300  years  ago,  to  cultivate 
anise  in  England,  but  the  summers  are 
seldom  wann  enough  to  bring  the  plant 
to  perfection.  It  hi^  consequently,  been 
ibimd  necessary  to  import  the  seed  from 
Malta  and  Spain,  where  it  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  Anise-seeds  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  pleasant,  warm 
taste,  accompanied  vrith  some  degree  of 
sweemesB.  They  have  long  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  and  have  been  con- 
siderad  useful  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
complaints  of  the  stomach.  They  give 
out  all  their  virtue  to  rectified  spirit ;  and 
a  spirituous  water  is  kept  in  the  shops  as 
a  cordial,  which  is  prepared  fix>m  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  anise-seed  and  an- 
gelica. 

Arjou  ;  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
75  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  now 
forming,  with  some  of  the  late  provinces 
in  its  neighborhood,  several  departments, 
viz.,  that  of  the  two  Sevres,  of  the  Indre  and 
LfOire,  the  Sarthe,  the  Loire,  but  chiefly 
that  of  Mayenne  and  Loire,  in  which  also 
the  old  capital  is  situated.  The  noble  river 
Loire  divided  the  old  province.  The  en- 
tire district  contains  about  256  French 
tfouare  miles,  and  is  watered  by  upwards 
of  40  rivers.  A.  is  veiy  fertile,  producing 
all  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  hemp  and  flax ; 
it  contains  exceUent  fMistures  and  rich, 
vineyards.  Much  brandy  is  sent  from 
hence  to  Nantes  and  Pans.  A.  contains, 
also,  coal,  lead  and  tin.  It  manu&ctures 
much.  The  chief  town  is  An^rs,  and 
the  population  was  estimated,  pnor  to  the 
revolution,  at  upwards  of  90,000  families. 
St  Louis  bestowed  this  province  on  his 
brother,  Charles,  in  1246 ;  but,  in  1328,  it 
again  fell  to  the  crown  with  Philip  IV. 
John  I.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  ducal 
peerage,  and  gave  it  to  his  sod,  Louis  I ; 
tmt,  in  1480,  it  reverted  once  more  to  the 
crown.  Different  princes  of  the  blood 
bore,  subeequenti^,  the  title  of  Af^oUj  till 
Louis  XV.  conferred  it,  together  with 
that  of  Provence,  on  his  grandson,  Louis 


Stanislaufl^  eount  of  Prov^nee,  afterwarda 
Louis  X  VIIL  (See  the  history  of  France 
in  the  article  Drance.) 

ANKERSTaiEM,  Joon  Jacob,  the  mur- 
derer of  Gustavus  III,  was,  at  first,  a  paae 
in  the  Swedish  court,  afterwards  an  infe- 
rior officer  in  the  regiment  of  body  guards, 
and,  later,  an  enai^  in  the  roval  guards. 
EUs  father  was  heutenantrcolonel,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  sword.  He 
was  of  a  passionate  and  gloomy  character, 
and  maintained  a  continual  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  king,  partici^lariy 
those  for  limiting  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  nobles.  The  loss  of  a  suit  aggravated 
his  animointy  against  the  king,  in  17^ 
he  received  his  dismission,  married,  and  re- 
tired to  the  country ;  but,  in  1790,  returned 
to  Stockholm.  He  here  united  himself 
with  several  of  the  nobility,  particulariy 
the  counts  Horn  and  Riobing,  banma 
Bieike  and  Pechlin,  lieutenant-cokmel 
LUjehom  and  others,  and  they  decided 
upon  the  death  of  the  king.  A.  entreated 
that  the  murder  might  be  left  to  him ;  but 
Ribbing  and  Horn  putting  in  their  claims, 
they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  A.  The  king 
had  just  assembled  a  diet  in  Gefle,  1792, 
and  the  conspirators  went  tliere.  Here, 
however,  they  found  no  opportunity  to 
execute  their  plan.  The  measures  of  the 
diet  exasperated  them  still  more.  The 
king  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  would  be  present  at  a 
masquerade,  March  15.  Here  A.  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  him,  and  wound- 
ed lum  mortally.  (See  Gustaous  III.)  He 
was  discovered,  arrested,  and  confessed 
his  crime,  but  refused  to  betray  his  ac- 
complices. April  29, 1792,  he  was  con- 
demned to  deflOh,  scourged  during  several 
days,  and  dragged  upon  a  cart  to  the 
scaflbld.  Through  the  whole  of  his  suf- 
ferings he  showed  the  greatest  calmness, 
boasted  of  his  deed,  and  ended  his  life  at 
the  age  of  31  years.  The  counts  Horn 
and  Ribbing,  and  colonel  Liljehom,  were 
banished  for  Ufe. 

Anulce  ;  a  falchion  or  sword,  shaped 
like  a  sithe. 

Anna  Ivanowna,  empress  of  Russia ; 
bom  in  1693 ;  the  daughter  of  Ivan,  the 
elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Ghreat  She 
was  married  to  the  duke  of  Couriand, 
was  left  a  widow,  and,  in  1730,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  czars,  under  singular 
circumstances.  Peter  II,  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate Alexis,  died  in  his  16th  year, 
and  the  voung  jNnnces,  Ivan  and  Basil 
Dolgorucky,^  administered  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  tne  old 
chancellor  Ostermann.    As  the  latter  flat- 
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temd  himsrif  that  he  should  retain  his 
authority  under  a  princess  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  first  instruction  in  readinf  , 
he  used  his  whole  influence  to  piocuie 
the^  crown  for  the  duchess  of  Couriand. 
He  gained  over  the  synod,  and  the  nobles 
assembled  at  Moscow,  and  tJius  A.  was 
preferred  to  both  the  daughters  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  prince  Basil  Dolgo» 
rucky  was  appointed  to  inform  her  of  the 
choice  of  the  nation.  When  he  entered 
-faer  apartment,  he  found  a  poorly-dressed 
man  in  the  room,  to  whom  he  made  a  siffn  to 
withdraw.  The  other  showed  no  inctina- 
tion  to  obey,  and,  when  Dolgorucky  took 
his  arm  to  turn  him  out  of  the  door,  he 
was  prevented  by  A. ;  it  was  Emestus 
John  von  Biren,  the  fiivorite  of  his  sove- 
rsujn,  whose  influence  was  soon  all-pow- 
erml  in  Russia.  A.,  at  first,  promised  to 
remove  her  &vorite,  and  to  hmit  the  un- 
restrained powers  of  the  czars,  but  had 


scarcelv  ascended  the  throne,  when  she 
efiised  to  do  either,  and  proclaimed  her- 
self autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.    Biren 


now  put  no  limits  to  his  ambition.  The 
Dolgoruckys  were  his  first  victims  Their 
fiiends  experienced  a  sbnilar  fete,  not- 
withstandinff  A.'s  earnest  remonstrances. 
(See  Btren.)  In  1737,  she  forced  the 
Courlanders  to  dioose  him  duke,  and 
nominated  him,  at  her  death,  rraent  of 
the  empire  durinj^  the  minority  of  prince 
Ivan  (of  Brunswick).    She  died  in  1740. 

Annabero  ;  one  of  the  most  important 
manufecturing  towns  of  the  Erzgebirg. 
Mining  is  also  carried  on  here.  thou|^h  to 
a  less  extent  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  5000.  It  was,  at  first,  only  a 
mining  place.  Afterwards,  manufiictures 
were  introduced,  particularly  those  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  lace,  of  which  a  great 
part  is  exported  to  America.  The  mines 
are  nearfy  exhausted.  The  population 
of  the  town  was  ipeatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Belgians  who  fled  fix>m 
the  persecutions  of  duke  Alva. 

Ajinals  ;  a  historical  account  of  the 
aflhirs  of  a  state,  digested  in  the  order  of 
time.  The  name  comes  finom  the  fint 
annual  reoords  of  the  Romans,  which 
were  called  wmal^  po/nJt^uvm^  or  cmnaiU$ 
fiMmmi,  and  the  compilation  of  which 
was  the  business  of  the  jNmfjTer  nummtM. 

AiTNAMABdB ;  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Goki  Coast,  fermerty  a  veiy  considerable 
muket  for  slaves.  It  is  a  stron^-fbrti- 
fied  place,  having  a  fort,  where,  m  1808, 
a  Bntish  garrison  of  90  men  withstood 
the  attacks  of  90^000  Ashantees,  who  were 
oompelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 
It  is  said  10  contain  10,000  i 


l%e  fer^fications  are  maintained  by  the 
Afiiean  company  at  an  expense  of  about 
19001.  per  annum. 

AirHAM ooKA,  or  RoTTxaDAM ;  one  of 
the  Friepdfy  islands  in  the  Polynesian 
group  ofthe  South  sea.  Round  the  island, 
whicn  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about 
10  or  12  miles  in  circuit,  lie  scattered 
a  number  of  smaU  isles,  sand-banks  and 
breakers.  These,  together  with  Middle- 
burg,  Qfe  Eaoowee,  and  Pylstart,  make  a 
group  occupying  about  3  degrees  of  lat 
and  3  of  lon.^  named,  by  captain  Cook, 
the  Frimibf  tskmdi  or  orcAtpetc^fo^  as  a 
firm  alUance  and  fiiendship  seemed  to 
subsist  among  their  ii^iabitants,  whose 
courteous  behavior  entitled  them  to  that 
appellati<m.  Lon.  174"*  W.;  lat.  90"  S. 
The  idand  was  discovered  W  Teaman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1643^  Cook  visited 
it  in  1777. 

Annapolis  ;  city  and  port  of  entry,  in 
the  county  of  Ann  Arundel,  Maryland,  on 
S.  W.  side  of  the  Severn,  2  times  fibom 
its  mouth ;  28  miles  S.  S.  £.  Baltimore, 
40  E.  N.  E.  Washington.  Lon.  7G»  43^ 
W.;lat39»N.  Population,  2260.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  government,  is  a 
pleasant  and  heahhy  town,  and  contains 
a  spacious  and  elegant  state-house,  a 
manet-house,  a  theatre,  and  2  houses  of 
public  worship.  The  streets  converge  to 
the  State-house  and  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  as  two  centres.  The  sbippma 
owned  here,  in  1816,  amounted  to  X^ 
tons. — ^There  is  anodier  Annapolis,  A. 
Royal,  a  city  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  bay 
of  Fundy ;  lon.  65«  W  W. ;  lat  44^  47'  N. 
The  haroor  is  large  and  safo. 

Annates  ;  a  year's  income  due  to  the 
pope,  on  the  death  of  any  bishop,  abbot, 
or  pari^-priest,  to  be  paid  by  his  succes- 
sor. The  eownfrdaia  (kmumia^  in  1448, 
restored  to  the  todc  the  right  of  raifflng 
the  annates,  which  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  council  of  BUe,  in  1434.  They 
were  madepeipetual, by  Bonifiice  IX,  in 
1399.  In  France,  tiiey  were  finally  abol- 
ished in  1789.  In  Ekigland,  th^  were  at 
first  paid  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, but  afterwards  appropriated  by  the 
popes.  In  1532,  the  paniament  gave  them 
to  the  crown ;  but  queen  Anne  restored 
them  to  the  church,  by  applying  them  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  hvmgs. 

Anns,  the  last  member  of  the  &mily 
of  Stuart  (now  extinct)  who  was  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom 
at  Twickenham,  near  London,  1664,  4 
years  after  her  uncle,  Charles  II,  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  Shewasthe  second  daugh- 
ter of  James  II,  then  duke  of  YoriE,  and 
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Anne,  bis  wife,  dMigfater  of  the  renowned- 
Clarendon.  Her  fiither  had  not  then  gone 
over  to  the  Catholic  church;  A.,  was, 
theralbre,  educated  according  to  the  prin- 
dpfea  of  the  Engfiah  church,  and,  in  1683, 
married  toprince  George,  brother  to  kinc 
Christian  y  of  Denmark*  When,inlG3£ 
tbe  party  which  invited  the  prince  of 
Qmnge  to  dethrone  his  &ther-in-]aw  pre- 
vailed A.,  the  favorite  daughter  of  James, 
wished  to  remain  with  her  father.  Bat 
she  was,  in  some  measure,  forced  by 
Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlho- 
rou^,  to  join  the  triumphant  par^.  After 
tbe  de«di  of  her  sister,  Maiy,  in  1694,  and 
that  of  William  III,  in  1703,  without 
children,  and  after  she  herself^  in  1699, 
had  lost  her  only  son,  the  young  duke  of 
GloQoester,  she  ascended  the  English 
throne.  Her  capacity  was  but  moderate, 
«m1  she  was  covemed  by  Mariborough 
and  his  wife.  The  KMies  were  satiafied  to 
know  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  daughter  of  James  II,  and  hoped  to 
aee  the  old  royal  bouse  revived  m  her 
male  descendants.  The  whifis  rejoiced, 
at  lesst,  that  the  queen,  fidtbflil  to  the 
triple  alhanoe,  opposed  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Louis  XIV,  in  order  to  defend 
the  hberty  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  Frsnch  and  Spanish  crovirns 
IB  one  bouse.  She,  therefore,  took  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which 
FjBglimJ  captured  Gibraltar,  the  onlv  im- 
poitant  acquisition  of  this  11  years' war. 
Dormg  the  reign  of  queen  A.,  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  under  the  name 
of  Great  BrUamj  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  for  the  restoration 
of  her  own  house  to  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, it  was  settled  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver. James  in  vain  attempted  a  landini^ 
in  Scothmd,  and  the  queen,  A.,  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  proclamation  settmg  a  price  on 
his  head.  Of  her  17  children,  all  died 
young ;  and,  when  left  a  widow,  she  would 
not  Imok  to  ihe  entreaties  of  the  parltament 
(ahhooafa  but  44  yean  oM  at  the  time)  to 
conchide  a  new  marriage,  which  might 
throw  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
restoration  of  her  own  femily.  She  now 
intended  to  put  all  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  tories,  who  were  then  ihe  majority 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  duchess  of 
Marlborough  lost  her  influence ;  Godol- 
phin,  Sunderiand,  Somen,  Devonshire, 
Walpole,  Cowper,  were  superseded  by 
Haiiey,  eari  of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
Rochester,  Buckingham,  Geof^ge  Grenville 
and  sir  Shnon  Harcourt,  and  the  pariiament 
was  dissolved.  Peace  was  resolved  upon. 
Mailborougfa   was    accused,  suspended 


and  banished.  Meanwhile  A.,  notwith- 
standing the  measures  which  she  puUidy 
took  against  her  brother,  seems  not  to 
have  giyen  up  the  hope  of  securing  to 
him  the  succession ;  but  the  irreconcila- 
Me  enmity  of  Oxford  and  BolingbnAe, 
the  former  of  whom  accused  the  latter  of 
favoring  the  pretender,  was  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Grieved  at  the  diB> 
appointment  of  her  secret  wishes,  she  fell 
into  a  state  of  weakness  and  lethany, 
and  died  July  20, 1714.  The  woids,  <«  O, 
my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  tiiee  !**  which 
she  pronounced  on  her  deBth-bed,  un- 
veiled the  secret  of  her  whole  life.  The 
reign  of  A.  was  distinguished  not  only  by 
tbe  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms, 
but  also  as  the  golden  ace  of  English  lit- 
erature, on  account  of  the  number  of  ad- 
mirable and  excellent  writen  who  flour- 
ished at  this  time^  among  whom  were 
Pope  and  Addison.  It  may  be  considered 
the  triumph  of  the  Enghsh  high-church 
party,  owm(|[  to  her  strong  predaecti<m 
for  the  principles  bv  which  it  has  always 
been  actuated.  Iter  private  character 
was  amiable,  but  her  good  sense  was 
rendered  inefiectual  br  want  of  energy. 
The  goodness  of  her  disposition  obtdned 
for  her  the  title  of  the  ^ood  qtuen  Jhane. 
She  was  an  excellent  vnfe  and  mother, 
and  a  kind  mifltresB. 

Aims  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  was 
the  daughter  of  Phihp  III,  king  of  Spam, 
and,  in  161£s  mairied  Louis  XIII.  On 
her  cousin's  death,  his  aoa  being  under 
age,  she  Iwcame  sole  ngent  of  France 
dunnff  the  minority.  She,  however, 
lirought  upon  henelf  the  hatred  of  ttw 
nation,  l^  her  boundless  confidence  in 
cardinal  Mazaiin,  and  was  forced  to  flee 
from  Paris.  In  a  little  time,  mattera  were 
accommodated ;  and,  when  her  son  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  lus  own 
hands,  in  1661.  she  gave  up  all  concern 
with  public  afnirs,  and  epeat  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  ntirement.  She  died  in 
1666. 

Aimz  of  Cleves,  the  wife  of  Heniy 
VIII,  king  of  England,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  ni,  duke  of  Cteves.  The  king 
adted  her  in  marriage  after  having  seen  a 
portrait  of  her,  drawn  by  Holbein;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  Flanders  mare^  as  he  called  her,  and 
a  divorce  ensued ;  when  Anne,  vrithout 
seeming  disconcerted,  returned  to  her 
own  country,  where  she  died  in  1557. 

Ajvnealino,  or  Nsalino,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  workmen,  is  a  process  particularly 
employed  in  the  glass-houses,  and  con- 
in  putting  the  glass  vessels,  as  aoQn 
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as  they  are  focmedi  and  while  they  tan 
yet  hot,  into  a  fimaoe  or  oven,  not  ao  hot 
aa  to  rameh  them,  in  which  they  aze  auf- 
feied  to  cool  gradoalfy.  Thia  ia  finind  to 
pnteat  their  breaking  ao  easily  aa  they 
otherwjae  would,  paitiealariy  on  ezpeaure 
to  heat  Unannealed  glaaa,  when  broken, 
often  fliea  into  powder,  with  great  vio- 
lence, and,  in  general,  it  is  in  mote  danger 
of  brealdng  fimn  a  very  ali^t  stroke  than 
from  one  of  eonalderaUe  force.  An  un- 
annealed  ghas  yeasel  will  often  resiat  the 
eflfect  of  a  pislol-ballet  dropped  into  it; 
yet  a  grain  of  sand,  frlling  into  it,  will 
make  it  burst  into  amaU  fiagmenta,  and, 
which  ia  veiy  curiou%  it  will  often  not 
bunt  until  aeveml  mimitea  after  being 
struck.  The  same  phenomena  are  atitt 
more  strSongly  seen  in  glaas-drona  or 
teais:  they  are  globular  at  one  eoo,  and 
tapertoaamallttulattheother:  they  are 
the  dvepa  which  ftll  fiom  the  melted  maas 
of  glass  on  the  roda,  on  which  the  bottke 
are  made,  uBTlo  the  tube  of  water,  which  are 
uaed  in  the  woik.  Thoae  whwh  remain 
entire,  after  having  lailen  into  the  water, 
ahow  the  propertiea  of  WMnnealed  gbas 
in  the  highest  decree.  Th^  will  bear  a 
amait  stroke  on  tte  thick  end,  but,  if  the 
small  tail  ia  broken,  tkef  burst  into  pow- 
der, with  a  loud  ezpbaion.  The 
of  this  singular  fibct  is  difl 
A  annihir  prooeas  is  used  ft)r 
cast-iron  veasols  leas  brittle. 

Amaus  of  Yiteibo^  or  Xohr  Naitni,  a 
Dominican  fiiar,  was  besn  at  Yifeesbo,  in 
1433L  HewaadislingiiiBhedfiirhisleam- 
inff,  and  was  made  maaler  of  the  aacred 
puace  by  pope  Akxaader  VL  He  died, 
as  was  suspected,  of  poison,  administered 
at  the  instigation  of  Cssar  Boigia,  in  1508. 
He  enmloyed  his  feiaure  in  die  construc- 
tion or  fiagmenia,  which  he  pafaned  on 
the  woifcl  aa  the  remaina  of  several  an- 
cieotwritem^  '^  Seventeen  Booka  of  An- 
ities.''    Thei 


» irst  edition  of  this  wofk, 
dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and  Isahelh,  was 
printed  at  Rome,  in  1496^  and,  in  1559; 
republished  in  8vo.  at  Antwerp,  llie 
imposition  pessed  ftr  some  time;  and, 
when  dBacovered,  the  Donunlcana,  anx- 
ioua  to  aave  the  oredit  of  their  order,  pe- 
tended  that  Anniua  copied  his  inventiooa 
fiom  a  roanuaciipt  which  he  found  in 
theCottwrttnelibmiy;  but,  aa  thia  manu- 
acript  was  never  produced,  the  dishonor 
waa  inefioeabie.  The  aocoeea  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  foigary  render  it  exceed- 
ingly remaikaUe,  aa  an  instance  of  great 
bm  unprincipled  ability. 

Awfo^arrfihiahop  of  Cologne,  died  in 
1075.    The  Hymn  which  celefaiatee  his 


prHBes  waa  compoacd  not  long  after  his 
death.  The  laat  edition  of  it  waa  puh- 
liahed  by  doctor  Goldmann,  Leipmc,  1816. 
The  political  importance  of  St  A^  as 
chancellor  of  the  emperor  Henry  III,  and 
aftarwarda  aa  administrator  of  the  empire, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  IV ;  his  bold 
spirit  of  government,  as  well  aa  the  dig- 
nity of  his  holy  lifo ;  hia  patcanal  care  for 
his  archbiahopric ;  the  zeal  with  which  he 
labored  for  the  reformation  of  the  mooaa- 
teriea,  and  establiahed  new  ones,  aa  well  as 
churehea,— jnined  him  the  character  of  a 
aaint  The  Hymn  of  Sl  Anno  begins  with 
the  popular  tnditiona  of  Gennany,  goea 
over  to  the  hiatory  of  the  ardiiepiacopal 
aeat  at  Cologne,  of  its  33  biahops  before 
A.,  among  whom  were  7  aainti,  and  of 
dieir  residence  in  the  city  of  Colofpe, 
on  the  Rhine.  The  poet  then  deaenbes 
the  secular  and  spritnal  government  of 
the  saints,  and  bis  grief  on  account  of 
the  madneas  of  hia  ooontmnea,  continu- 
ally at  war,  and  mutually  oeatroying  each 
other  by  internal  diseord.  In  despair  at 
not  bemg  able  to  change  this  state  of 
thino^  the  German  patriot  beoomea  weaiy 
of  lije,  and  diea  of  pief  at  the  ingratitude  - 
of  his  eonten^ranea^  whom  he  had  leal- 
ooaly  striven  to  benefit  Hus  Hymn  is 
the  only  poetical  omMUDent,  of  impor- 
tance, of  the  German  national  literature 
of  the  11th  century. 

AifROiTiss  are  periodical  paymenta  of 
money,  amounting  to  a  oertam  annual 
aum,  and  continuing  either  a  certain  num- 
ber of  yean,  aa  10,  90  or  100,  or  for  an 
unoertam  period,  to  be  determined  by  a 
pardcular  event,  as  the  death  of  the  an- 
nuitant, or  that  of  the  party  liable  to  pay 
the  annuity,  or  of  aome  odier  person,  or 
indefinitely;  and  tfaeee  laat  are  called  |wr- 
jMhidlannuitiea.  The  paymenta  are  nude 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  or  aemi-annually, 
or  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  or  at  other 
periods,  aocording  to  the  agreement  upco 
which  die  annuity  aiisea;  and,  where  it  ia 
liable  to  oease  upon  the  happening  of 
an  event,  the  time  of  the  occunence  of 
which  is  uncertain  (e.  a.,  the  death  of  a 
person]^  and  auch  event  happNBna  after  tfie 
expiration  of  a  part  of  the  time  between 
one  payment  and  another,  neither  the 
annwtant  nor  hk  heira  will  be  entitled  to 
any  proportional  part  of  a  pajrment  fiir 
auch  time,  unleas  aome  expreaa  proviaion 
ia  made  for  this  purpose  m  the  contract 
The  probability  of  the  loas  of  such  firac- 
tional  part  is  to  be  taken  into  conaidera- 
tion  in  eatimatin^  the  present  value  of 
the  annuity  ;e.g.,  if  the  hfo  in  question  is, 
aeeovding  to  die  tables  of  longevity,  good 
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ftr  Si  jeai%  an  anmiity  for  sueh  life  'm 
worth  more  than  if  it  w«re  cood  for  only 
jost  5  yean,  flinoe  the  procMibifity  of  its 
eoDtiiiuiiig  6  yean  ia  areater.^ — Ab  an  an- 
mily  is  usualfy  raiaed  by  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  anm,  as  a  oonsidertttion 
whereby  the  party  making  the  pajmenti 
or  some  other  penon  named  by  him,  be- 
eoniea  entitled  to  an  annual,  semi-annual, 
<[Mrteriy  or  other  periodical  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
vean^  or  for  a  period  to  be  detennined 
by  the  happening  of  a  certain  event ; 
the  rales  and  jmnciples  by  which  this 
mesent  vahie  is  to  be  computed  have 
been  the  subjects  of  much  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  present  value  of  a  peipet- 
VM  annuity  is  evidently  a  sum  of  money 
that  will  yield  an  interest  equal  to  the 
ammity,  and  payable  at  the  same  periods ; 
and  on  annuity  of  this  description,  payar 
Ue  quarteriy,  will  evidently  be  of  greater 
vake  than  one  of  the  same  amount  psjr- 
able  annually,  since  the  annuitant  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  interest  on  3 
of  the  quarteriy  payments,  until  the  eipi- 
ratkm  of  the  year;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
requires  a  greater  presMit  ci^dtal  to  be 
put  at  interest,  to  yield  a  given  sum  per 
aanom,  payable  quarterly,  than  to  yield 
the  same  annual  sum,  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  year^ — The  present  value  of  an 
annuity,  for  a  limited  period,  is  a  sum 
which,  if  pot  at  interest,  will,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  give  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  payments  of  the  annu- 
ity and  interest;  and,  accordingly,  if  it  be 
proposed  to  invest  a  certain  sum  of  mon- 
€^  m  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  the  comparative 
vahie  of  the  two  may  be  precisely  estih 
mated,  the  rate  of  interest  being  given. 
But  annuities  for  uncertain  periods,  and 
particohiriv  life  annuities,  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  value  of  the  annuity  is 
computed  according  to  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  lifo  by  which  it  is  limited. 
Many  such  annuities  are  granted  for  pub- 
fic  services.  Of  this  description  are  the 
pensions  granted  by  the  ads  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  U.  States  to  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  die  army  of  the  American 
revolution.  Many  such  are  granted  by 
every  government,  and,  as  these  do  not 
ariae  from  a  specific  contract,  and  are 
Bot  nsuafiy  subjects  of  purehase  (the  acts 
ofcongi'eaa,  flepeeiaUy,tyy  which  those  of 
the  U.  States  are  creMed,  contain  provis- 
ions  to  prevent  their  sale  and  transfer 
from  the  origmal  grantees),  dieor  precise 
value  is  not  often  a  subjeel  of  imvaitiffi^ 
But  lifr  aapittsKam  aften  ore^M 


fay  oontxact,  wherel^tfae  govenunentora 
private  annuinr  office,  agrees,  for  a  certain 
sum  advanced  by  the  purchaser,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  annually,  m  yearly,  quart^y 
or  other  periodical  payments,  to  fb»  per- 
son advancing  the  money,  or  some  other 
annuitants  nuned  by  him,  during  the  lifo 
of  the  annuitant ;  or  the  annuity  is  granted 
to  the  annuitant,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
during  the  life  cMf  some  other  person,  or 
during  two  or  more  joint  lives,  or  during 
the  life  of  the  lonaest  liver  or  survivor 
among  a  number  of  persons  named  in  th^ 
act  or  agreement  whereby  the  annuity  is 
raised.    Such  annuities  are  usually  made 
transferable,  and  are  sold  and  purchased 
in  the  market  as  a  species  of  public  stocks. 
When  aranted  by  a  government,  they  are 
generalTjr  one  mode   of  raising   loans; 
when  created  by  a  contract  with  a  private 
coiporaticm  or  company,  their  object  usu- 
ally is,  to  give  the  annuitant  the  use,  during 
his  life,  not  only  of  the  income  of  his  cap- 
ital, but  of  the  cqntal  itsel£— If  a  person, 
having  a  certain  capital,  and  intending  to 
opend  this  capital  and  the  income  m  it 
diuin|[  his  own  life,  and  leave  no  part  to 
his  heus,  could  know  precisely  how  lone 
he  should  Uve,  he  mifbt  loan  this  capittu 
at  a  certun  rate  dunnj^  his  life,  and,  by 
taking  every  year,  besides  the  interest,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  capital,  he  mi^t 
secure  the  same  annual  amount  for  his 
support  during  his  life,  in  such  manner 
that  he  shouM  have  the  same  sum  to 
spend  eveiy  year,  and  consume  precisely 
his  whole  ca{Mtal  during  his  life.    But, 
flmce  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  is  to 
five,  he  agrees  with  the  government,  or  an 
amuity  office,  to  take  the  risk  of  the  dura- 
tion of  his  life,  and  agree  to  pay  him  a 
certain  annuity  during  his  life,  in  ex- 
change for  the  capital  which  he  proposes 
to  invest  in  this  way.     The  probable 
duration  of  his  fife,  therefore,  becomes  a 
subject  of  computation ;  and,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  making  this  calculation,  tables  of 
longevi^  are  made,  by  noting  the  propor- 
tions of  deaths,  at  certain  ages,  in  the 
same  couutnr  or  districL    A  table  of  this 
sort  was  made  by  professor  Wic §^esworth. 
of  Cambridge  university,  and  pubfished 
in  the  Transactions  of  the    American 
Academy,  vol.  u,  p.  133,  and  repubUahed 
in  the  Massachusetls  Reports,  voL  z,  p. 
313.    This  table  is  veij  much  used  m 
estimating  the  value  of  fife-estates  and 
annuities  in  the  U.  States.    The  value  of 
aa  annuity  will  depend,  also,  in  some  de- 
gme^  apon  ^  imspnaBlhiliyof  the^^oy- 

An  annuity  guarantied  by  a  pledge  of 
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veal  «elate  is  worth  more  than  one  of  the 
flame  amount  resting  upon  the  mere 
promise  of  a  government  or  private  com- 
pany. Accordin^y,  for  the  purpose  of 
rsisuiff  money  upon  better  tenns,  that  is, 
of  seUing  the  annuity  for  a  greater  present 
value,  some  of  the  governments  of  JBurope 
have  occasionally  pted^d  their  domains 
or  the  income  of  certam  taxes,  co  secure 
the  payment  of  the  annuities.  (For  anoth- 
er species  of  life  annuities,  see  7\ndme.) 
Annunciation  ;  the  declaration  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  virgin  Maiy  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  in  her  womb. — Luke 


Annunciation  Dat  ;  a  feast  of  the 
church,  in  honor  of  the  annunciation, 
celebrated  in  the  western  churches  March 
25.  The  institution  of  this  festival  is  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  7th  century. 

Anodynes  (fix>m  the  Greek  a^rij, 
pain,  and  the  privative  a);  means  fer 
soothing  pain.  As  the  pain  may  arise 
from  very  different  causes,  the  means  fer 
counteracting  it  must  be  very  different. 
Thus,  fer  instance,  a  pain  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inflammation ;  and,  in  this  case, 
cooling  means,  lukewarm  poultices,  some- 
times even  bleeding  or  purging,  wiU  be 
the  proper  anodynes.  At  other  tones  they 
diould  he  of  an  inflammatory  kind ;  fer 
instance,  in  debility  of  the  nerves,  cramps, 
or  spasms.  In  the  stricter  sense,  we  un- 
derstand by  anodynes  such  remedies  as 
lessen  the  susceptibility  to  painful  im- 
pressions, by  diminishing  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves.  In  early  times,  when  the 
doctrine  of  poisons  and  antidotes  was 
more  attended  to  than  any  other  part  of 
medicine,  the  soothing  quality  or  manv 
nmples  was  also  more  closely  observed, 
and  a  particular  class  was  formed  in  this 
way.  As  this  property  existed  to  a  high 
degree  in  opium,  then  aheadv  in  use,  it 
not  onlv  obUiined  the  first  place  in  this 
class  of  simples,  but  the  name  anodyne 
was  given  to  all  mixtures  containing  it. 
The  use  of  anodynes  is  proper  only  'men 
the  cause  of  pain  cannot  oe  removed,  or 
not  so  soon  as  its  violence  require^  or 
where  the  pain  itself  is  more  injurious 
Chan  the  cause  which  produces  it ;  e.  g., 
when  h  prevents  a  fevorable  crisis,  by 
rendering  the  patient  unable  to  sleep. 

Anointing.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  nations  of  the  East  have  been  in  de 
habit  of  anointing  themselves  fer  the  sake 
of  health  and  beauty;  and  to  anoint  a 
guest,  vras  to  show  him  one  of  the  highest 
marks  of  respecL  In  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
several  ancient  religions,  a  sacred  charac- 
ter was  attaiched  to  the  anointing  of  the 


jKarments  of  the  priests,  and  ibmf/s  belonff* 
mg  to  the  ceremonial  of  worship.  This 
could  be  done  onlv  with  oil  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  signmed  a  consecration  of 
the  articles  to  tm  service  of  religion.  The 
Jewish  priests  and  kings  were  anointed 
when  inducted  into  office,  and  were  call- 
ed the  aawinUd  of  the  Lord,  to  show  that 
their  persons  were  sacred,  and  their  office 
firom  God.  In  the  Old  Testameht,  also, 
the  pro^ecies  respecting  the  Redeemer 
style  hmi,  on  account  of  his  royal  de- 
scent and  his  dignity,  MaHas,  that  is, 
the  Anointed,  The  custom  of  anointing 
priests  still  exists  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  that  of  anointing  kinjra  in 
Christian  monarchies.  In  the  Cathdio 
church,  the  ordaining  bishop  anoints  with 
the  holy  oil  called  cAmni  (q.  v.)  the  palm 
of  both  hands,  the  thumb  and  the  fere- 
finger  (by  which  the  priests  hold  the  host), 
of  the  person  to  be  ordained ;  and  thus, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  ritual 
pf  ordination,  the  hands  receive  power  to 
bless,  to  consecrate,  and  to  make  holy. 
If  a  clergyman  is  excommunicated,  these 
spots  are  rubbed  ofil  (Por  the  ceremony 
ofanointinff  kings,  see  Cbftmofum.)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particulariy  the  fer- 
mer,  anointed  themselves  after  the  bath, 
and  thus  f^re  a  yellow  color  to  the  body. 
Perhaps  m  order  to  imitate  this  color, 
perhaps  to  make  the  figure  look  softer, 
and  to  deprive  it  of  the  harsh  white  color, 
the^  often  oiled  their  statues.  The  re- 
mains of  the  oily  matter  used  are  still  some- 
times to  be  seen.  Athletae  anointed  them- 
selves, in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult 
fer  their  antagonists  to  get  hold  of  them. 

Anomaly;  the  deviation  from  a  rale. 
That  which  deviates  is  called  anomalous 
We  use  this  expression  in  this  significn- 
tiou  in  grammar,  where  it  is  opposed  to 
mud/ogy.  It  is  also  used  in  astronomv,  to 
denote  the  deviation  of  the  planets  from 
the  aphelion  (or,  rather,  according  to  the 
modem  usage,  from  the  perihelion^  which 
is  owing  to  their  unequal  velocitv. 

Anom(ban3;  the  name  by  which  the 
stricter  Arians  were  called  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, in  contradistinction  to  the  Semi- 
taftanSm 

Anontmous  (fiiom  the  Greek| ;  fiteraOy 
wUhmd  naxne ;  also,  a  person  whose  name 
is  unknown,  or  who  keeps  his  name  a 
secret,  e.  ff^  the  author  or  an  ananvme/UM 
writing.  iVetidb  is  an  epithet  appued  to 
an  assumed  name.  Writers  often  conceal 
themselves  under  a  pseudo  or  ftlae 
name,  which  they  retain  as  authors,  even 
when  their  true  name  has  long  been 
known.    It  was  some  tiBM  since  decided 
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by  a  legal  tribunal  at  Stuttnund.in  Germa- 
ny, that  it  ^vos  not  lawful  for  a  third  per- 
fion  to  put  the  pseudo  name  of  another 
known  writer  before  his  own  work.  The 
knowledge  of  the  anonymous  and  pseu- 
donj^mous  authors  is  indispensable  to  the 
bibhographer.  (See  Barbier's  DicHon- 
noire  des  Oumrages  Anonymes  et  Pseudo- 
mtmeSj  composia^  traduits  ou  pMUs  en 
Prancai$  et  en  Latin,  with  liistorical  and 
critical  notes,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1822—1824, 
3  vols.)  Authors  often  keep  their  names 
secret  fitmi  pohtical  motives,  e.  g.,  Junius, 
(q.  T.)— In  history,  we  call  pseiuao,  impos- 
tors who  act  a  political  part  under  a  feign- 
ed name ;  fi>r  instance,  the  pseudo  Sebas- 
tians in  Portugal,  the  pseudo  Demetri  in 
Russia,  pseudo  Woldmar  in  Brandenburg, 
the  pseudo  Smerdis  in  Persia. 

An4^U£Til  du  Perron,  Abraham  Hya- 
cin^;  one  of  the  most  distin^ished 
Orientalists  of  the  18th  centurv ;  oom  in 
Paris,  Dec.  7,  1731 ;  studied  theology  at 
the  university  there,  and  afterwards  at 
Auxerre  and  Amersfort ;  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  to  the  Hebrew,  Aralnan  and 
Persian  languages,  and  returned  to  Paris 
in  Older  to  study  them  witli  more  advan- 
tage. Here  his  assiduous  attendance  at 
the  library  excited  the  attention  of  the 
abb^  Sallier,  keeper  of  the  manuscripts, 
who  introduced  him  to  some  of  his 
friends,  by  whose  means  the  young  A. 
obtained  a  small  salary,  under  the  titte  of 
a  student  of  the  Oriental  languages.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  laid  his  hands  on  some 
fragments  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Zend- 
Attetia,  India  became  the  object  of  his 
thoughts,  and  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
discovering  there  the  holy  books  of  the 
Parsees.  in  Uie  harbor  of  rOrient,an 
expedition  was  preparing  for  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  endeavors  of  his  protectors 
to  procure  a  passage  for  him  were  fruit- 
less. A.  immediately  went  to  the  recruit- 
ing captain,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  set  out  from  Paris,  with  his  knapsack 
on  his  back,  in  1754.  Struck  with  such 
eixtraordinaiy  zeal  for  science,  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  him  a  free  passage  and  a 
salary.  Arrived  at  Pondicherry,  he  learn- 
ed the  modem  Persian,  and  then  went  to 
Chandemagore,  where  he  hoped  to  study 
the  Sanscrit  But  sickness  and  the  war 
between  France  and  England  frustrated 
hk  hopes.  Chandemagore  was  captured, 
*nd  A.,  not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  his 
voyage,  returned  on  foot  to  Pondicherry, 
and  embarked  for  Surat  But  in  order  to 
ejcplore  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  he  landed  at  Mah^,  and  jour- 
oeyedon  foot  to  8urat  Here  he  succeed- 
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ed,  by  perseverance  and  address,  in  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  some  priests  of 
the  Parsees  (Destour).  They  instructed 
him  so  far  in  the  Zend  and  Fehlwi,  that 
he  was  able  to  translate  tlie  Dictionary 
and  some  other  works  from  this  language. 
He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Benares,  to 
study  the  languages,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  sacred  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  when  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  forced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  He  visited  London  and 
Oxford,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1762, 
with  180  manuscripts,  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. The  abb^  Barth^lemy  and  his 
other  friends  obtained  for  him  a  salary, 
with  the  office  of  interpreter  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  at  the  royal  library.  In 
1763^  he  was  made  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  belles-lettres.  A.  then  commenced 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  which 
he  had  cdlected  with  so  much  toil ;  he 
published  in  succession,  the  Zend-Avesta, 
the  Spirit  of  Oriental  Legislation,  his  his- 
torical and  geographical  researches  in 
India,  and  his  work  on  commerce.  Af- 
terwards, the  revolution  disturbed  his  lit- 
erary lalwrs.  To  withdraw  himself  from 
its  horrors,  he  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  society,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  with  no  friend  but  his  books, 
no  recreation  but  tlie  recollection  of  lue^ 
dear  Brahmins  and  Parsees.  The  fruits  of 
this  retirement  were  his  worit,  Vhuk  en 
Rapport  woec  PEuroDe,  and  the  Unre- 
vealable  Mysteries  (Oupnek^hat)^  2  vols., 
4to,  1804 ;  the  latter,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  a  Persian  extract  from  the  Ve- 
das.  When  the  national  institute  had  ta- 
ken the  place  of  the  former  academies^ 
A.  was  elected  a  member.  Exhausted 
by  continued  labors,  and  a  very  abstemi- 
ous diet,  he  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  17, 1805. 
Immense  learning,  acquaintance  with  al- 
most all  the  European  languages,  and  a 
restless  activity,  were  united,  in  A.,  with 
the  purest  love  of  truth,  witli  sound  phi- 
losophy, rare  disinterestedness  and  an  ex- 
cellent heart 

.  AifSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  1034 ; 
became  a  monk  in  1060 ;  some  years  later, 
a  prior ;  and,  in  1078,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  whither  the 
fame  of  the  renowned  Lanfranc  had  at- 
tracted him.  In  1093,  he  succeeded  Lan- 
franc as  archbishop  of  Canterbuir,  in 
England,  which  place  he  held  till  his 
death.  Intelligence  and  piety  distinguish 
his  writings.  He  endeavored  to  discover 
some  conclusive  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  which  he  thought  he  liad  finally 
effected  in  the  on(olqgtcaZ  method^  as  it  is 
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caHed,  of  which  he  is  ftbely  styled  the 
inventor.  He  inferred  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  and  Perfect  Being  by  arffiiments 
drawn  fit>m  the  abstract  idea  of  such  a 
Bein^.  Notwithstanding  tlie  insufficiency 
of  this  proof!  which  found  an  eariy  oppo- 
nent in  Gaunilo,  a  monk  at  Marmontier, 
the  labors  of  A.  were  of  sreat  importance. 
Though  the  influence  of  the  church,  and 
the  fethers  of  St  Augustin  in  particular, 
is  obvious,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  hav- 
ing developed  the  principles  of  his  eastern 
of  philosophical  religion  in  a  decidedly 
logical  form,  with  acuteness  and  energy, 
and  of  havinff  laid,  at  the  same  time,  me 
foundation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
He  died  in  1099,  and  will  be  remembereid 
l^  liis  writinfis,  De  Veritate^  De  LSbertaie 
Jmdtrii^  by  his  Monologivm  and  Prohgi- 
um;  in  the  latter  of  which  his  argument 
in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  set  forth. 

AifseAR,  or  Anshae  ;  called  the  cmotUe 
o^fht  Mrihj  because  he  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Denmark  and  Sw^en.  Bom 
in  8d0,  in  Picardy,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Corvey,  he  became,  in  813, 
a  Benedictine.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
emperor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  he  went  to 
Denmark  in  the  suite  of  some  baptized 
Danish  princes,  in  826,  and,  after  many 
disappointments  and  persecutions,  con- 
verted the  king  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  in  ^0,  After  his  return,  831, 
he  founded  a  metropolitan  church  at 
Hamburg,  and  became  first  archbishop  in 
that  place.  In  847,  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  Bremen.  At  this  time,  he 
undertook  a  new  mission  into  Denmark, 
in  order  to  convert  king  Eric  I,  and  went, 
with  recommendations  fit>m  him,  to  Swe- 
den, where  he  baptized  many  converts, 
with  the  permission  of  king  Olaus.  He 
also  baptized  the  successor  of  Eric,  in 
858.  He  died  865,  with  the  reputation 
of  having  undertaken,  if  not  the  first,  the 
most  successfol  attempts  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  m  the  North.  His 
prudence,  the  purity  and  warmth  of  his 
religious  zeal,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life, 
are  equally  praised  by  all  his  contempo- 
raries. The  Cathotic  church  has  placed 
him  among  the  saints. 

AifsoN,  George,  lord,  whose  name 
shines  in  the  annals  of  Enriish  naviga- 
tion, was  bom  in  1697,  at  Sliu^rouffh 
manor,  in  StaiTordshire,  and  entered  eany 
into  the  navy.  In  1716,  he  served,  as 
second  lieutenant,  under  sir  John  Norris, 
in  the  BaltiCjand  in  1717  and  1718,  under 
sir  Georae  Byn^,  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  hi837tti  year,  he  was  inised  to  the  rank 


of  poet-captain,  and  was,  for  a  kmc  time, 
on  the  South  Carolina  station,    'mien,  in 

1739,  the  ministry  considered  a  rapture 
with  Spain  as  unavoidable,  he  was  mad« 
commander  of  a  fleet  in  the  South  sea, 
directed  against  the  trade  and  the  colo- 
nies of  that  nation.  The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  5  men-of-war,  and  3  smaller 
vessels,  which  carried  1400  men.  A.  left 
England,  with  this  squadron.  Sept  18, 

1740,  and  was  attacked,  on  leaving  the 
straits  of  le  Maire,  hj  terrible  storms, 
which  prevented  him  fiom  doubling  cape 
Horn  n>r  3  months.  Separated  fix>m  the 
rest  of  his  squadron,  he  reached  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  3  of  his  veaselii 
rejoined  him  in  a  very  miserable  condi- 
tion. After  his  men  had  rested,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Peru,  without  wait- 
ins  for  the  missing  ships,  made  several 
prizes,  and  captured  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Paita.  Aner  a  finitlees  attempt  to 
intercept  the  annual  Manilla  galleon,  he 
found  himself  obHged  to  bum,  not  only  a 
great  part  of  his  booty,  but  all  except  one 
of  his  vessels,  in  order  to  equip  that  one, 
the  Centurion,  with  which  he  made  his 
retreat  to  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones. 
Here  the  Centurion  was  blown  out  to  sea 
while  the  commander  was  on  shore. 
Upon  this,  much  exertion  was  made  to 
enlarge  and  fit  out  a  small  vessel,  found 
in  the  island.  The  return  of  his  ship 
relieved  him  fit>m  this  difficulty,  and,  after 
some  weeks  of  rest,  he  sailed  for  Macao, 
where  he  formed  a  bold  plan  for  taldmg 
the  galleon  of  Acapulco.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  spread  the  report  of  his  havine 
returned  to  Europe,  but,  in  foct,  directed 
his  course  to  the  rhilippines,  and  cruised 
near  the  promontory  Spiritu  Santo.  Af- 
ter a  month,  the  expected  galleon  ap- 
peared, which,  trusting  to  its  superiority, 
commenced  the  fight  But  the  valor  of 
the  English  prevailed,  and  the  galleon, 
worth  £400,000,  was  taken;  the  booty 
gained  on  the  former  occasion  amounted 
to  more  than  £600,000.  With  these  ac- 
quisitions, A.  returned  to  Macao,  sold  bis 
prize,  and  maintained  with  energy  the 
rights  of  his  flag  against  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment at  Canton.  From  this  place  he 
sailed  ft»r  England,  and,  passing  undis- 
covered through  the  French  fleet  in  the 
channel,  arrived  at  Spithead,  June  15, 
1744,  after  an  absence  of  3  years  and  9 
months.  This  perilous  voyage  through 
unexplored  seas  added  much  to  geogra- 
phy and  navigation.  His  advenmres  and 
discoveries  are  described  in  Anson's  Voy- 
age. A  few  days  after  his  return,  he  was 
made  rear-adimral  of  the  blue,  and,  not 
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kmg  aAer,  rear-admind  of  the  white ;  he 
was  aiflo  elected  member  of  poriiameiu. 
His  Tictoiy  over  the  French  admiral  Jon- 
qui^re,  near  cape  FinisteiTe,  in  1747, 
raised  him  to  the  peerue,  with  the  title 
of  lord  AnBoUj  haron  ofSoberUnu  Two 
of  Uie  prizes  taken  on  this  occasion  were 
caDed  VhwincibU  and  la  Ghvrc,  which 
induced  the  captain  of  the  former  to  say, 
on  giving  up  his  sword,  ^  Monsieur,  voua 
aoez  vaincu  VbmncUde^  «t  la  Glaire  votu 
mt."  4  years  afterwards,  he  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  adnuralty.  In  1758,  he 
commanded  the  fleet  before  Brest,  pro- 
tected the  landing  of  the  Enghsh  at  St 
Mak>,  Cherbourj^,  &c.,  and  received  the 
repubed  troops  mto  his  vessels.  Finally, 
in  1761,  he  was  appointed  to  convey  the 
aueen  of  George  ill  to  Ehiffland.  He 
oied  in  1762,  on  his  estate  at  Moor-park, 
leaving  no  children. 

AifspACH  (Onolzbach) ;  formeriy  the 
residence  of  the  margraves  of  Ans^wch- 
Baireuth,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Ba- 
varian district  of  the  Rezat ;  contains 
1016  houses,  and  16,370  inhabitants,  with 
a  fine  palace,  a  royal  school,  and  some 
manufactures.  In  the  garden  of  the  pal- 
ace stands  the  monument  of  the  poetlJz, 
who  was  bom  at  A.,  and  died  there  in 
1796.  The  last  margrave  ceded  the  mar* 
uuisate  or  principality  of  A.  to  Frederic 
William  It,  kmg  of  Prussia,  Dec  2, 1791. 
His  wifis  was  lady  Craven,  (q.  v.)  Fred- 
eric William  III  ceded  A.,  in  1806,  to 
France,  and  she  exchanged  it  with  Bava- 
ria for  Juliers  and  Berg.  Prussia  gave 
up,  abo,  Baireuth,  in  loW)7,  at  the  peace 
of  Tikit,  to  France,  and  France  trans- 
foied  it  to  Bavaria.  In  the  time  when 
Anspach  and  Baireuth  were  imder  the 
French  government,  Bemadotte,  the  pres- 
ent king  of  Sweden,  was  their  ffovemor, 
and  {pained  the  love  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
by  his  strict  justice,  even  where  French 
soldiers  were  concerned,  and  by  his  en- 
deavors to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possibfe, 
the  evils  of  war.  His  conduct  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  several  other 
French  governors  of  conquered  provinces 
under  mpoleon.    (See  CharUa  XIV.) 

Anstst,  Christopher,  an  ingenious 
poet  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of 
the  ineverend  Chiistopher  Anstey,  D.  D., 
and  bom  in  1734.  He  was  educated  at 
Bury  St  Edmund's,  whence  he  removed 
to  £ton.  In  1754,  he  succeeded  to  his 
patrimonial  propeiW,  when  he  married 
Ann,  daughter  of  FeUx  Calvert,  esq.,  of 
Albury-hall,  Herts,  by  whom  he  had  13 
•children,  8  of  whom  survived  him.  He 
then  resided,  for  the  most  part,  at  Bath. 


He  had  long  cultivated  poetry,  but  moat 
of  his  early  productions  were  Latin  trana- 
lations  of  English  popular  poems,  one  of 
which  was  Grav's  E^gy.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1766,  that  his  humorous  production, 
the  New  Bath  Guide,  was  published, 
which  at  once  became  highly  popular 
for  its  pointed  and  original  humor,  and, 
as  usual,  led  to  numerous  imitations.  He 
also  wrote  several  other  works.  He  died 
in  1805,  in  his  81st  year. 

Airr  (/omwco,  L.),  a  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  or  memlnanous- winged  insects,  be- 
lon|{8  to  Cuvier's  second  section,  aeuUata ; 
&mily,  hxUrogyna. — ^This  race  of  insects, 
celebrated  fi!om  all  antiquity  for  aingiilyr 
instincts,  industry  and  fiiresight,  would 
require  a  volume  for  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  curious  and  interesting  circum- 
stances observed  by  various  naturalists, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their 
investigation.  But  as  such  amplitude  and 
minuteness  of  detail  are  inconsistent  witii 
the  present  work,  our  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  easentnls.  To  the  works  of 
Swammerdam,  R^aumtur,  and,  most  es- 
pecially, Huber,  we  must  refer  those  who 
desire  to  be  particular^  informed  on  the 
sulgect :  the  last-named  author  has,  in  his 
work  on  ants,  rivalled  his  father's  jusdy- 
celebrated  treatise  on  bees,  and  bestowed 
upon  lovers  of  natural  science  a  gift  as 
]»ecious  as  it  is  rare. — ^Moet  of  the  spe- 
cies live  in  large  companies  or  societies, 
composed  of  £ree  sorts  of  individuals, — 
males,  females  and  neuters.  The  nudes 
and  females  have  lon^  wings,  not  so  much 
veined  as  in  other  msects  of  the  same 
section,  which  are  very  teimMwary;  the 
neuters,  which  are  actually  nmales  with 
imperfect  ovaries,  are  destitute  of  winos. 
The  males  and  females  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  habitation  but  a  short 
time,  as  they  speedily  mount  into  the 
air,  where  their  sexual  connexion  is  con- 
summated, afler  which  the  males  perish, 
and  return  no  more  to  their  former  dwell- 
ing ;  while  the  impregnated  females, 
alyhting  <m  the  around,  detach  their 
wings  bv  the  aid  of  their  feet,  and  com- 
mence the  ipeox  worit  of  their  existence, — 
the  deposition  of  their  eggs  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  Some  of  the 
females,  which  couple  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ant-hUl,  are  frequently  seized  upon  by  the 
numerous  neuters,  carried  back  into  the 
galleries  of  their  dwelling,  and  detained 
until  thev  destroy  their  wings,  and  force 
them  to  lay  their  eggs ;  after  which  they 
cease  to  be  of  consequence,  and  are  driv- 
en fordi.  The  males  are  much  soaaller 
than  the  females,  and  have  larger  eyea^ 
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Abugh  the  head  and  mandibles  are  pro- 
poitionsl]y  smaller.  The  neutelv  have 
neither  wings  nor  smooth  eyes ;  their 
heads  are  large,  their  jaws  strong,  and 
th^r  corselet  compressed,  or  even  luiotty ; 
their  feet  proportiona].  These  neuters 
perform  all  the  labors  of  the  ant-hill ; 
they  excavate  the  galleries,  procure  food, 
uid  wait  upon  the  larves  until  they  are  fit 
to  leave  their  cells,  appearing  always  in- 
dustrious and  solicitous.  They  are  appa- 
lently  endowed  with  the  power  of  com- 
municatinff  to  each  other  the  result  of 
their  searcnes  after  food,  and  thus  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  several,  where  the 
strength  of  an  individual  would  be  insuf- 
'  ficient.  They  feed  the  larves,  or  youn^ 
ants,  which  are  destitute  of  organs  of 
motion,  with  materials  which  they  dis- 
goige.ftom  their  own  mouths,  and  which 
seem  to  have  undergone  some  prepara- 
tion in  their  stomachs.  In  fine  weather, 
they  carefiilly  convey  them  to  the  surface 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  as 
attentively  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
either  when  bad  Weather  is  threatened,  or 
the  ant-hill  is  disturbed.  In  like  manner 
they  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  nymphs 
ar  larves  about  to  acquire  their  perfect 
growth,  some  of  which  are  in  oocoons, 
and  some  uncovered.  When  the  time 
arrives  at  which  the  former  are  to  un- 
dergo tlieir  final  change,  they  tear  <^en 
the  cocoons  to  permit  them  to  escape. 
If  the  weather  be  anfiivorable,ihey  detain 
those  which  have  adjtiiied  their  wings 
till  a  suitable  opportum^  ofiers,  and  then 
aid  them  to  eam  their  lioerty  by  the  easi- 
est route. — ^There  is  a  very  considerable 
variety  in  the  ant-hills,  or  nests,  according 
to  the  peculiar  nature  or  instinct  of  the 
speciea  The  greater  number  make  their 
nests  in  the  earth,  under  buildings,  &c., 
where  they  excavate  extensive  ^eries 
for  the  reception  of  theur  youn^ ;  and  of 
these  the  dwelling  is  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed. But  others  build  then*  hills  or 
nests  of  various  substances,  and  form 
cones  or  domes  of  considerable  size  i^ve 
ground*  Some,  a{;ain,  prefer  the  tninks 
of  old  trees,  in  which  they  form  the  most 
singular  labyrinths,  leading  to  the  cells 
where  then:  progeny  are  to  be  reared. 
These  nests,  whether  above  or  under 
ground,  have  commonly  a  strong  and 
sour  odor,  which  arises  fixMn  the  acid 
secreted  by  some  of  them  fit>m  glands 
placed  near  the  anus.  Tliis  ackl,  once 
supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  character,  but 
now  considered  as  acetic  acid,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  formic^  or  €u:id  ofw/A». — 
One  among  the  most  ctuious  circumstan- 


ces connected  with  the  general  history  of 
ants,  is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule 
relative  to  the  occupants  of  nests  being 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  Huber 
first  observed,  and  his  observations  have 
since  been  amply  cionfirmed,  that  the 
reddish,  Amazon  or  sanguineous  ant  re- 
sorts to  violence  to  obtain  working  ants, 
of  other  species,  for  their  own  use,  thus 
actually  making  slaves  of  those  they  cany 
off  to  their  nests.  The  neuters  of  these 
Amazons,  regularly  about  the  same  hour, 
when  the  heat  ot  the  day  begins  to  di- 
minish, and  for  several  successive  days, 
advance  in  a  dense  mass  towards  the  ant- 
hill they  design  to  plunder;  there,  in 
spite  of  all  tlie  opposition  made,  they 
enter,  seize  on  the  larves  and  nympbs 
peculiar  to  this  species,  and  cany  them 
ofiTto  their  own  nest,  where  other  neuters 
of  the  same  species,  but  of  fufl  growth, 
take  care  of  these  kidnapped  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  the  ofisprmg  of  dieir  van- 
quishers. Another  exceedingly  oiirious 
feet,  in  rektion  to  ants,  is  the  subserviency 
of  the  little  insects,  called  0jpkidt$  or  vme- 
yr«<fer«,  to  their  necessities.  The  aphides 
are  remarkable  for  ejecting  fitmi  little 
prominences  on  the  posterior  part  of  their 
bodies,  a  small  drop  of  limpid  and  sweet- 
tasted*  ^uid.  Not  only  do  the  ants  profit 
by  this  when  it  is  found  on  the  leaves, 
but  they  know  how  to  obtain  it  fiiom  the 
aphides  at  will.  An  ant  approaches  the 
aphis,  and  begins  very  gently  to  touch  it 
with  his  antenna  over  the  sides  and  back, 
as  if  caressing  it  In  a  very  short  time, 
the  aphis  raises  its  hmder  limbs  slightK^ 
and  nom  the  orifices  on  its  back  a  small, 
clear  drop  exudes,  which  is  greedily 
drank  up  by  the  ant,  who  repeats  the 
same  treatment  to  several,  until  his  hun- 
ger is  entirely  sated.  These  i^ihides  have 
been  appropriately  oaUed  the  caws  of  the 
ants,  which,  in  feet,  seem  to  regard  them 
as  their  peculiar  property,  not  only  takinjj 
great  care  of  them,  but  fitting  for  their 
possessicm.  So  fully  sensible  are  they  of 
their  great  value,  that  they  carry  the  eggs 
of  the  aphides  into  their  nests,  where 
they  take  care  of  them  till  they  are 
hatched.  Some  species  of  ants  keep  then- 
aphides  altosether  under  ground,  or  at 
least  during  bad  seasons,  where  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants ;  others  build  with 
clay  small  salleries  firom  the  ant-hills 
up  trees,  and  even  to  the  branches,  upon 
"vd^ich  the  aphides  aboimd. — Male  and 
female  ants  survive,  at  most,  till  autumn, 
or  to  the  commencement  of  cool  weather, 
though  a  very  large  proportion  of  thern 
cease  to  exist  long  previous  to  that  timeL 
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Tlie  neutera  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
toipor,  and  of  course  require  no  food, 
llus  well-ascertained  fiu^t  proves  that 
their  remaikable  foiesight  has  no  other 
obfect  than  the  continuance  of  the  species 
bj  poiecting  and  securing  their  habita- 
tions. The  only  time  when  the^  require 
food  is  during  the  season  of  activity,  when 
they  have  a  vast  number  of  younff  to 
feed. — It  would  be  well  for  mankind  if 
ants  derived  all  their  nourishment  from 
the  aphides,  or  from  the  dead  bodies  of 
other  insects,  small  birds,  &c.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  but  too  celebrated,  in  most 
countries,  for  their  destructive  operations 
among  the  grain,  in  ^pudens,  pantries  and 
conservatories.  Their  larves  and  nymphs 
are,  in  some  parts  of  the  wcM'ld,  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  pheasants  and 
young  turkeys,  but  we  know  of  no  other 
economic  use,  to  which  they  are  partic- 
ularly applicable.  The  bodies  of^  small 
aninuds,  skinned,  and  secured  near  an 
ant-hiD,  are  soon  converted  into  very 
neatlv-cleaned  skeletons ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  being  car- 
ried off  by  larger  animals,  or  from  re^ 
maining  too  long  exposed  to  the  weather 
afiier  having  been  stripped  by  the  ants  of 
their  flesh. 

AiiT-BATEa  (myrfMeophag€ij  L.) ;  a  ge- 
nus of  mammiferous  quadnipeds,  of  the 
order  titntata^  C. — ^This  peculiar  race  of 
animals  is  only  fbund  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  American  continent,  where  they 
aid  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  im- 
mense hordes  of  ants,  which  desolate  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings. 
£very  particular  of  their  construction 
renders  the  ant-eaters  effl)ecially  fit  for 
the  duty  they  peiform.  The  whole  head 
is  remarkably  elongated,  and  destitute  of 
teetii,  but  furnished  with  a  very  narrow, 
long,  smooth  tongue,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  gather  their  jprey.  Their  limbs, 
cspecwUy  the  anterior,  are  very  robust, 
and  furnished  with  long,  compressed, 
acute  nails,  admirably  adapted  fi>r  break- 
ing into  the  hillocks  containing  their  ap- 
propriate food.  The  most  renmrkable  of 
the  species,  whose  habits  are  best  known, 
is  the  mfrmecophaga  jtibata,  or  great  ant- 
eater,  sometimes  called  cmt-bear. — The 
great  ant-eater  is  4  or  5  feet  long,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tail,  which  is  about  3.  The 
head  and  anterior  extremities  are  covered 
with  a  brownish  hair,  which  is  mixed 
with  white  on  the  trunk  and  tail,  though 
the  predominant  color  is  browiL  On 
each  side  of  the  shoulders  there  is  a  black 
band  between  two  white  ones,  which 
ascend  towards  the  middle  of  the  back, 
9a« 


where  the  hair  is  elongated  to  a  sort  of 
mane,  which  increases  in  length  and 
thickness  towards  the  base  of  the  tail. 
The  hair  is  flat  at  the  end,  and  round  for 
the  rest  of  its  length,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  hair  of  the  deer.  The  fore  feet 
have  5  digits,  with  very  strong  claws ;  the 
hind  feet,  4 :  there  are  2  pectoral  mam- 
mas, — ^The  ereat  ant-eater  leads  a  harm- 
less and  sohtary  life,  but  is  not  so  inca- 
pable of  self-defence  as  might  bo  inferred 
from  its  exceedingly  smtQl  mouth  and 
entire  want  of  teeth.  When  irritated,  it 
erects  its  long,  brush-like  tail,  and  waves 
it  in  the  air,  imd,  when  attacked  by  a  dog 
or  other  small  quadruped,  either  seizes 
and  compresses  it  to  sufibcation  between 
its  powerful  fore  legs,  or,  sitting  on  its 
hinder  limbs,  strikes  destructive  blows 
with  its  strong,  sharp  claws.  To  man, 
however,  they  ofier  very  little  resistance^ 
being  easily  killed  by  blows  on  tiie  head. 
In  feeding,  the  great  ant-eater  either 
thrusts  his  long,  narrow  tonsiie,  covered 
with  a  glutinous  fluid,  into  the  ant-heap, 
whence  ne  withdraws  it  covered  with  the 
insecte,  or  else,  having  partially  demolished 
the  hill  by  means  of  his  fore  limbs,  he, 
with  wonderfol  celerity,  transfers  the 
alarmed  inhabitants  to  his  stomach,  by 
repeated  extensions  and  retractions  of  his 
tongue,  which  operation  the  animal  is 
stated,  by  observers,  to  effect  twice  in  a 
second.  The  savages  and  Negro  slaves 
hunt  the  great  ant-eater  for  the  sake  of 
its  skin  and  flesh,  which  the  Negroes 
esteem  highly.  This  species  may  be  do- 
mesticated, and  then  feeds  upon  small 
pieces  of  bread  or  meat,  and  various  in- 
sects.— Two  other  species  have  been  long 
known,  both  of  which  have  naked,  scaly 
and  prehensile  tails.  These  are  the  three- 
toed  ant-eater,  fm^nntcoohaga  tamandua, 
C. ;  tridach^  L. ;  and  tne  two-toed  ont- 
eaterftii^yrnitcophi^didaetyla^h.  These, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  their  size  (the 
first  &  inches,  with  a  tail  16  inches  long ; 
the  second  7  or  8  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
of  6  or  9  inches],  and  the  prehensile  char- 
acter of  their  tails,  are  adapted  for  cliinb- 
ing  trees  and  preying  upon  ants  which 
make  their  nests  in  such  situations.  The 
two-toed  ant-eater  brin^  forth  but  a  sin- 
gle young  one  at  a  birth,  on  a  bed  of 
leaves  prepared  in  a  hollow  tree.  Kru- 
senstem,  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage, 
describes  a  species  which  grunted  some- 
what hke  a  hog,  had  a  tail  shorter  than 
the  body,  was  of  a  white  color,  with  12 
blackish  bands.  The  name  of  myrme' 
eophc^a  a$mulatu8  has  been  given  to  this 
by  DesmaresL— AU  the  ant-eaters  are  slow 
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in  their  movements,  and  the  two  smaller 

ries  are  especially  helpless  when  on 
ground,  though  they  defend  them- 
aelres  hravely  when  attacked.  In  order 
to  use  their  defensiTe  fore  claws  to  ^peat- 
er  advantage,  they  sit  upon  their  hinder 
limbs  like  ttie  bear,  and  strike  with  great 
force. 

AiTTiEUs ;  the  giant  son  of  Neptune  and 
of  the  Efloth,  who  hved  in  a  cave  in  Lybia, 
and  forced  every  stranger  who  arrived 
to  fight  vrith  him.  Whenever  he  was 
thrown  to  the  earth,  his  strength  was  re- 
stored by  his  mother.  By  this  means,  he 
succeeded  in  killing  his  antaj|onists,  and 
planted  their  skulls  round  his  dwelling. 
But  Hercules,  whom  he  challenged  to 
combat,  perceivinff  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  grasped  nim  in  his  arms,  and 
stifled  him  suspended  in  the  air. 

Antagonist  Muscles  ;  those  muscles 
which  have  opposite  functions,  as  flexors 
and  extensors,  abductors  and  adductors. 

AiiTANirCLASis  (Greek;  finom  ^vraro- 
«a^w,  I  drive  back);  the  repetition  of  a 
word  in  a  different  meaning,  or  as  a  differ- 
ent part  of  speech,  which  attmcts  atten- 
tion, and  gives  expressiveness  to  the 
phrase ;  e.  g.,  *^  Let  the  dead  bunr  their 
dead ;"  or,  **  Live  while  you  tive.''  The 
returning  to  a  subject  afler  a  long  paren- 
thesis is  also  called  antanadasis. 

Antar,  or  Andar;  a  fiunous  Arabian 
prince  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
one  of  the  7  poets,  whose  successful  verses, 
erabroiderea  witii  gold  upon  silk,  were 
hune  up  at  tlie  door  of  the  Caaba.  (See 
,%t£ian  LAieraiure,  and  MoaUaktU,)  He 
describes  in  his  MoaUaka  his  warlike  deeds 
and  his  love  for  Abku  The  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  Menil  (Leyden,  1816, 4to.) 
Hartmann*s  German  translation,  from  the 
English  translation  by  sir  William  Jones, 
was  published  in  the  Hdlstrdhlmden 
Pf^'atfen,  am  Arab.  poet.  Hmmd.  (Miin- 
8ter,180S2.)  In  the  Arabian  romance .Intor, 
the  author,  Asmai,  a  renowned  gramma- 
rian and  theoloeian  at  the  court  of  Ha- 
ro\m  Al  Raschia,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  who  first  coltected  the  old 
Arabian  traditions,  has  added  to  the  name, 
and  the  heroic  adventures  of  Antar,  the 
other  most  famous  chivalrous  deeds  of 
the  Arabians.  Sir  W.  Jones  first  made  us 
well  acquainted  with  this  remaritable  and 
attractive  romance ;  after  him,  v.  Hammer, 
in  his  Fimdgrvhen  lUs  Orients  (1812,)  de- 
scribed the  complete  copy  of  it  in  the  im- 
perial libraiy  at  Vienna;  besides  which, 
there  are  6  others  in  Europe.  This  ro- 
mance gives  the  most  complete  idea  of  the 
mauneiB  and  life,  of  the  viray  of  thinkings 


of  the  opinions  and  the  superstitkms,  of 
the  eariy  Arabians,  before  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  is 
even  now  to  be  rec^nised  in  many  fea- 
tures of  the  modem  &douins.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  purest  Arabic,  and  rank^ 
among  the  classics  of  Arabian  literature. 
It  is  so  attracting,  that  critics  prefer  it  to 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Hamilton,  secreta- 
ly  of  the  British  embassy  in  Constantino- 
ple, has  translated  it  into  Engli^  (Antar, 
a  Bedoueen  Romance,  translatea  from 
the  Arabic,  by  Terrik  Hamilton ;  London, 
1819,  4  vob.)  A  French  translation  baa 
suMse  appeared  at  Paris. 

AiTTARCTic  Circle  (of  ivri|  opposite, 
and  a^xTOf,  a  bear)  is  one  of  the  smatter 
circles  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  distant  fiom  the  soutii  pole  23P 
dfif^— Antarctic  poUy  being  opposite  to  tfie 
arctic  pole,  denotes  the  opposite  end  of  the 
earth's  axis,  or  the  south  pole.  Till  lately, 
no  land  was  known  to  eadst  beyond  the 
60tb  degree  of  south  latitude.  Cook  (q.  v.) 
reached  this  degree,  but  masses  of  ice 
and  storms  drove  him  back.  In  1820,  a 
whaleman  discovered  an  island  south  of 
cape  Horn,  in  lat.  61%  about  200  miles  in 
length,  which  he  called  JSTew  ^tOiand. 
Since  this  time,  English  and  Russian  ships 
have  penetrated  still  ferther  towaids  the 
south  pole.  (See  Southern  PoUtr  Islanda.) 
Probably  not  the  cold,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  with  shallow  currents  be- 
tween them,  and  the  late  melting  of  the 
ice  on  the  sand-banks,  in  narrow  gulfe, 
would  form  the  chief  obstruction  to  ever 
reaching  the  south  pole.  As,  m  this  re- 
gion of  cold,  the  whales  have  been  pur- 
sued but  a  few  years,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  chance  will,  no  doubt,  lead 
some  seaman,  while  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  antarctic  region,  to  new  di»- 
covenes. 

Antediluvian;  any  thing,  or  being, 
which  existed  before  the  deluge,  (q.  v. 
See  also  FmsU  Remains.) 

Antelope  ;  a  genus  of  mammiferous, 
ruminant  quadrupeds,  intennediate  to  the 
deer  and  goat,  first  established  by  tiie 
Russian  naturahst  Pallas,  and  subsequent- 
ly divided  into  numerous  sections  by 
Blainville,  founded  on  characters  fiimirii- 
ed  by  the  shape  and  curvature  of  the 
horns,  &c.  The  characteristics  of  the 
genus  are  the  following: — horns  persist- 
ent, hoUow,  resting  on  a  solid,  bony  nu- 
cleus of  the  OS  Irontis;  straight,  spiral, 
lyre-shaped,  annulated  at  base;  marked 
vritii  transverse  bands,  a  salient  spiral 
line,  or  bifineated  in  different  spedes :  gall 
bladder  tuuformly  present,  w4uch  is  not 
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|!iM0eila^  by  deer.  In  other  characteiB, 
tiie  abtelopes  bear  a  vety  markwl  reaem- 
Mance  to  the  deer,  except  that  aome  ape- 
ctee  of  antelope  hare  tuns  of  hair  pendent 
ftom  the  caipUB. — ^Numeioua  as  are  the 
0pecies  of  antelope,  but  two  are  found  in 
£urope,  and  only  one  in  America— the 
ehamois  and  saiga  in  the  fbrmer,  the 
prong-horn  {q.  v.)  in  the  hitter.  All  the 
rest  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
Ana  and  Africa.  They  are  generally  re- 
maikable  for  the  synunetry  and  delicacy 
of  their  forms,  and  surpaaang  celerity  of 
movement  Their  eyes  are  proreibial  fbe 
largeness  and  lustre ;  their  legs  are  slen- 
der and  gracefbl,  longer  before  than  be- 
hind, whence  they  can  run  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage on  ascending  ground.  Possess- 
ing kSs  of  muscular  vigor  and  compact- 
ness of  frame  than  the  deer,  they  do  not 
advance  by  successive  bounds,  but  by  a 
regular  race,  the  swiftness  of  which,  in 
aome  species,  almost  exceeds  imagmation. 
They  are,  cenerally,  yellow  on  the  back, 
and  white  beneath,  having  a  brown  band 
separating  these  colors  at  the  flank. 
The  ears  are  long,  straight,  pointed,  and 
somewhat  dilated  in  the  middle.  C^at 
varieties  of  appeairance  and  habits  are  ex- 
hflbited  in  the  different  species :  some  are 
monosamous  and  soliievy^  some  pref^ 
arid  CKserts,  where  but  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence  is  to  foe  obtained,  of  aramatic,  acrid, 
or  salt-tasted  plants ;  others  deK^ht  exclu- 
sively in  the  fresh  herbage  growuig  in  the 
vicinitf  of  rivers  and  mmhes.  One  spe- 
(Aes,  the  chamois,  dehghts  to  brovra^  on 
the  almost  inaccessible  summits  of  the  icy 
Alps ;  almost  all  the  others  prefer  die  sut 
try  plains  of  the  torrid' zone.  In  form, 
some  of  the  species  resemble  a  slender 
deer  or  goat ;  while  a  few  others  approxi- 
mate  considerably  to  the  appearance  of 
the  ox.  With  a  soHtaiy  exception,  that 
of  the  £nu,  they  are  gentle,  timid,  harm- 
less, and  easily  tamed.  The  gnu  is  fierce 
and  warlike,  exhibiting  through  life  a 
▼icious  and  indomitable  disposition.  Many 
of  the  species  are  gregarious,  living  in 
herds  or  ftmilies,  consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals.  They  ^^d  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food,  and  then*  flesh  is  re- 
garded as  a  luxury  when  obtained  in  the 
proper  season.  Against  their  numerous 
enemies,  they  have  no  resort  but  in  flight, 
and,  swift  as  this  is,  it  cannot  save  them 
fix>m  the  unremitted  pursuit  of  the  jackal, 
or  the  insidious  prowling  of  the  tiger. 
Uons,  leopards,  ounces  and  otiier  car- 
nivorous tyrants  He  in  ambush  for  them 
at  their  dnnking-places ;  and  man,  aided 
by  dogs  and  fidcoos,  contributes  his  share 


to  iheir  deaiructton.  In  the  great  syatem 
of  balances  established  by  nataie,  they 
seem  peculiarly  adapted  R>r  dieir  sitaar 
tion,  which  is  generally  in  countries 
where  a  luxuriant  vegetation  requires 
constant  eflbrts  to  repress  its  supcffabun- 
dance ;  vrhile  they,  at  the  same  tune,  fur- 
nish laige  supphes  of  food  to  numerous 
carnivorous  animak,  as  well  as  to  the 
human  raee.  The  fi^owing  are  the 
names  of  the  subgenera  proposed  by 
BlainviUe,  &c.,  and  now  generally  adopt- 
ed by  naturalists:^!.  wflntiZope.  2l  Go- 
xdia,  3.  Cenrietqfra.  i.  Mceitqihus,  5. 
Tragdtqfhu.  6,  Ortag,  Desm.  7.  Bo- 
sdc^kita.  8.  Ofpi,  9.  EgoeenUy  Desm. 
10.  BupkofTo*    11.  AMocmnu 

Antbnati  (a  Latin  w^nti,  mmifym^ 
hufnx  before)]  the  subjects  of  Soodand 
bom  before  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  English  crown  are  thus  cidled ;  those 
who  were  bom  after  the  accession  being 
denominated  patnaH.  The  A.  were 
considered  aliens  in  En^buid;  so,  too, 
persons  bom  in  England  oefore  the  sep- 
aration of  the  present  U.  States  from  the 
mother  country  have  been  held  to  be 
aUens  in  the  U.  States. 

AirTEifiriB,in  entomology;  slender  bodies, 
vrith  which  nature  has  fundshed  the  heads 
of  insects,  being  the  same  with  vriiat  are 
called  hams  or  feeUra, 

Abtenor  ;  a  noble  Trojan.  In  Homer, 
he  is  represented  as  a  prudent  cAd  man. 
He  received  UlysBes  and  Menelaus  as 
guests,  during  their  embaasv  to  Troy, 
accompanied  Priam  to  the  field  of  battle, 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and,  after  the  single 
combat  between  Ajax  and  Hector,  pro- 
posed, thou^  in  vain,  the  restoration  of 
Helen.  This  was  probably  the  founda- 
tion of  the  stoiy  that  he  wua  friendly  to 
the  Greeks,  and  treacherous  to  the  Tro- 
jans. He  is  said  to  have  dehvered  the 
ralladium  to  the  Greeks,  to  have  given 
the  signal  for  their  entrance  far  a  light 
from  me  wall,  and  to  have  himself  opened 
the  &mous  horse.  His  house  remained 
mfe  in  the  sack  of  the  city,  which  may, 
however,  be  explained  by  the  fomer  hos- 
pitality of  A.  to  Menehnis.  He  himself 
escaped  in  the  same  manner  as  iflneas^and 
became,  like  him,  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. Traditionsdif^concemingit  The 
most  common  is  the  stoiy  toki  by  Virgil, 
that  he  removed  with  his  sons  to  Thrace, 
and  thence,  vrith  the  Heneti,  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Patarium,  now  Padua. 

AifTBROs,  in  mythology;  the  god  of 
mutual  love.  Tlie  later  mythology  says, 
that,  as  soon  as  Eros,  the  god  of  love,  was 
grown  up,  his  mother  bore  Anieros  to 
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Man,  a  fietioii  which  indicates  that  Iotc 
mttst  he  mutuaL  According  to  some 
modem  intenNnetere,  however,  Anteroe  is 
the  enemy  of  love,  or  the  god  of  antipathy. 

AifTHEM.  (See  AnH^phom^.) 

AifTHiNo,  Frederic ;  known  by  his  bi- 
ography of  the  famous  field-maishal  Su- 
waroif,  whoee  companion  in  arms  he 
had  been.  He  was  bom  in  Gotha,  trav- 
elled through  Europe,  and  went  to  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  lived  by  taking  «t2- 
Jbueffef  (profiles  cut  in  papeA  which  just 
then  had  come  into  fiehion.  Tne  likenesses 
of  this  sort,  which  he  took  of  the  imperial 
ftmily,  made  him  known.  He  was  for^ 
long  time  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Suwaroff,  till  this  seneral  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  emperor  Paul  A.  died,  in  l6(^ 
in  Petersburg. 

AifTHOLOOT  (Qruk;  a  collection  of 
flowers)  is  the  name  given  to  several  col- 
lections of  short  poems,  mostly  epi|;ramB, 
which  have  come  down  from  antiquity. 
The  first  comfHler  of  this  kind  was  Melea- 
ger,  a  Sjrrian,  who,  about  60  R  C,  made 
a  collection  of  his  own  poems,  and  those 
of  others.  In  later  times,  the  same  was 
done  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  probably 
in  the  time  of  Tnuan ;  Diogenianus  of 
Hersclea,  Strato  of  Sardis,  both  under 
Adrian ;  and  Agathias,  in  the  6th  century. 
But  aU  those  ancient  collections  are  lost 
We  now  possess  two  of  a  later  period, 
the  one  by  Gonstantine  Gephabs,  in  the 
10th  centuiy,  who,  in  his  FlorUegium, 
made  much  use  of  the  earlier  ones,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Agathias;  the  other  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  in  the  14th  centuiy, 
a  monk  of  Gonstantinople,  who,  however, 
by  his  tasteless  extracts  finom  the  Antholo- 
gy of  Gephalas,  rather  injured  than  im- 
proved the  existing  stock.  The  latter  is 
the  most  common.  It  contains  7  books, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  5th  and 
7th,  are  subdivided  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  agrees  only  in  pan  with  the  Anthology 
of  Gephalas,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  a  single  copy.  This  copy  was  carried 
fiom  Heidelbeig  to  Rome,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  but  has  been  again  restored  to  the 
Heideiberg  Ubraiy.  The  last  and  most 
complete  edition  of  this  original  text  is 
that  of  Jacobs,  Leips.  1813,  4  vols.  The 
editions  of  Brunck  (Analecta),  Strasb. 
1772, 3  vols.,  which  appeared  accompanied 
with  the  commentary  of  Jacobs,  Leips. 
1794, 13  vols.,  are  compited  fiom  the  An- 
thok>gy  of  Planudes  and  Gonstantinus. 
In  Germany,  the  Greek  Anthology  lias 
been  often  translated,  and  the  rich  poeti- 
cal vigor,  the  deBcacy  of  feeling,  the 
sportive  gayety,  the  noble  and  elevated 


thoughts,  displayed  hi  these  Ihtls  pieces^ 
have  securea  for  them  a  deserved  admi- 
ranon.  A  similar  Latin  Anthology  has 
been  collected  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  lin- 
denbrach,  and  several  others;  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Peter  Bunnann,  junior, 
Amsterdam,  175&— 73, 3  vote.  4to.  Orien- 
tal literature,  particularly  the  Arabian,  is 
very  rich  in  Anthologies.  The  Arabian 
name  fer  them  is  Ham/cmak, 

Anthoiit,  St,  the  Great ;  first  institutor 
of  monastic  life ;  bom  A.  D.,  251,  at  Goma, 
in  Heraclea,  a  town  of  Upper  Ej^fpt ;  went 
into  retirement  fit>m  a  propensity  to  devo- 
tion, A.  D.  285,  when  he  had  never  known 
the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and,  probably, 
never  learned  to  read.  A.  D.  305,  sev- 
eral hermits  united  with  him,  and  formed 
the  firat  communitv  of  monks.  A.  D. 
311,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  to  seek  the 
honor  of  martyrdom,  amid  the  persecu- 
tions then  raging  against  the  Ghristians ; 
but,  as  his  life  was  spared,  he  returned  to 
the  cottages  of  his  monks.  He  afterwards 
left  this  institution  to  the  care  of  his 
schokir  Pacomius  (see  .^ofuulery),  and 
retired  with  two  finends  to  a  more  remote 
desert,  where  he  died,  A.  P.  35a  That 
he  used  no  ffarments  but  a  shirt  made  of 
hair  and  a  aheep-ekiUf  and  never  washed 
his  body,  is  n^re  credible  than  the  strange 
stories  of  his  contests  with  devils,  and 
the  wonders  which  he  has  himself  made 
known,  as  related  in  his  life  by  St  Atha- 
nasius.  All  his  conduct  indicaira  a  fervent 
and  melancholy  imagination.  Seven  let- 
tei:*^  and  some  other  ascetic  writings^  were 
formerly  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  their  author.  There 
IS,  also,  but  little  proof  that  he  instituted 
laws  for  the  monks ;  and  the  opinion  is 
wholly  unfounded  that  he  established  a 
particular  order.  Yet  the  monks  of  the 
heretical  churches  in  the  East,  e.  g.,  the 
Maronites,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Gopts 
and  Abyssinians,  pretend  to  belone  to  tne 
order  of  St  A.,  but  they  only  foUow  the 
rules  of  St.  Basil  As  a  saint  of  the 
Gatbolic  church,  A.  is  much  esteemed. 
Prayer  for  his  interoession  was  intended, 
particulariy,  to  preserve  fiom  the  St  An- 
thony's fire,  so  called  fix»m  him, — a  vi<dent 
and  terrible  disease  of  the  nuddle  aj^ 
which  dried  up  and  blackened  everv  limb 
which  it  attacked,  as  if  it  were  burnt 
Gaston,  a  rich  nobleman  in  Dauphiny, 
whose  son  had  been  cured  (as  he  sup- 
posed) b^  the  pretended  bones  of  St  A., 
at  St-Didier-Ia-Mothe,  in  token  of  his 
gratitude,  established,  A.  D.  1095»  the  hos> 
pitable  fraternity  of  St  Anthony^  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  the  assistance  of  pil- 
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njms,  of  which  he  was  the  fii«t  chleS 
^118  order  received,  from  the  churches 
MBembled  at  Clennont,  A.  D.  1096,  the 
pepal  confumation ;  took  the  monastic 
vows,  A.  D.  1218;  and  were  declared  by 
Boniface  YIII,  A.  D.  1298,  a  fmtemity  of 
regular  canons,  according  to  the  rules  of 
St  Augustin ;  their  chief  was  to  be  termed 
oUol,  have  his  seat  at  St-IKdier-la-M othe, 
and  be  the  general  of  all  tlie  houses  of  that 
order.  The  prion  of  these  houses  called 
themselves  comtfcure,  afterwards  pneep- 
forr,  and  were  subject  to  the  abbot  The 
dress  of  these  Anthonians  was  black,  mark- 
ed on  the  breast  with  a  blue  cross,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  T.  They  afterwards  altered 
the  rules  of  their  institution,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  a  silent,  contempLative  life 
of  devotion.  This  society  became  very 
rich  by  reason  of  the  many  pilgrimages 
to  the  gnve  of  St  A.,  and  the  presents 
wfaidi  they  received.  Their  oraer  now 
became  vndely  extended.  Even  in  the 
18th  century,  they  numbered  dO  convents, 
raoatly  in  France ;  but  not  one  of  them 
has  continued  to  the  19th. 

AirrHoirr,  St ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  finrms  the  southern 
point  of  the  entrance  into  the  La  Plata. — 
There  are  3  other  canes  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  which  forms  tne  western  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  another  on  the  coast 
of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  another  on  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  MageUan. 

A^fTBoiTT,  St,  falls  o^  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  km.  99°  4(X  W.;  lat  44''  1£^  N. 
The  river  is  627  yards  broad  above  the 
fidls,  and  immediately  below  it  is  con- 
tracted within  a  channel  of  209  yafds. 
An  island  divides  the  ftlls  into  2  parts. 
The  peipendicuiar  hewht  of  the  cataract 
is  16i  feet,  besides  58  reet  more  of  a  rapid 
below ;  so  that,  when  viewed  from  a  ois- 
tance,  it  appeara  to  be  much  higher  than 
it  really  is.  When  the  river  is  high,  the 
appearance  of  these  fiilts  is  very  sublime, 
as  the  spray  then  formed  reflects  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  surrounding 
country  is  extremely  beautiful,  exhibiting 
many  gentie  ascents,  with  eminoices 
coveired  with  the  finest  verdure.  Th% 
portage  around  the  falls  is  260  rods  lonff. 
AirTHozrr,  St,  island  of;  the  most  noith- 
em  of  the  cape  Verd  islands.  Topazes 
are  found  in  one  of  its  mountains,  and  it 
is  said  to  contain  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
Tlie  inhabitants,  chiefly  Negroes,  are  about 
580  in  number. 

A!fTHONT  of  Padua,  St ;  bora  August 
15,  A.  D.  1195,  of  a  noble  ftonily  in  Lis- 
bon ;  one  of  the  most  renowned  disciples 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  a  powerful 


advocate  of  the  Frandscan  order,  which 
he  entered  A.  D.  1990 ;  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  a  voyage  to  Af> 
nca,  which  he  had  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  becoming  a  martyr  to  the  Chris- 
tian fidth,  and  preached,  with  great  ap- 
plause, at  Mon^Ilier,  Toulouse,  Bologna 
and  Padua,  where  he  died,  June  13^  A.  l>, 
1231.  His  Leinends  are  fiill  of  prodigies ; 
but  all  agree  m  extolling  hie  talents  as  a 
preacher.  According  to  tradition,  the  very 
fishes  were  affected  by  his  ekxjuenoe. 
The  Catholic  churdb,  particularly  m  Por- 
tugal and  Italy,  honored  him  as  one  of 
its  most  eminent  saints,  among  whom 
pope  ^^regoiy  IX  assigned  him  a  place^ 
A.  D.  iSSS.  At  Padua,  a  church,  contain- 
in«  his  sepulchre,  is  consecrated  to  him, 
wnich  is  a  master-piece  of  architecture. 

AirraaAcrrE  (from  M^,  coal)  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  Idnds 
of  coal  used  in  the  arts  and  domestic  econ- 
omy. Its  mineralogical  character  is  as  fol- 
lows: color,  graviflh-blaek,  or  kon-Uack; 
lustre,  imperfectly  metallic;  opaque;  qte- 
cific  gravity,  from  1-4  to  1«^;  fracture, 
oonchoidaL  Some  vaiiedes  abound  in 
flsrarBs,  hi  consequence  of  which  they 
possess  an  irregular  columnar  structure, 
and  a  bwer  degree  of  hntra ;  while  others 
are  hiriily  compact,  of  a  bku^  color,  with 
a  shinme  lustre,  and  occasionally  lughly 
muished  with  iridescent  colots.  Anthrax 
dte  consists  triu^y  of  carix>n,  mixed  vrith 
a  slight  Kid  variable  prqiortion  of  o^do 
of  iron,  alex  and  alumina.  It  is  inflam- 
naable  w&di  aome  diflicohy,  and  bums 
without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a  more  or 
less  earthy  rettdue.  It  is  less  widely  dis- 
tributed than  the  bituminous  coal,  and 
belongs  exckisirelv  to  transitfon  rocks. 
It  has  been  found  in  several  European 
coimtries,  where,  ovmf  to  its  limited  ex- 
tern and  other  causes,  its  use  appears  to 
be  but  htde  known.  In  the  U.  States,  on 
the  contrary,  it  occurs  in  the  tfrei^est 
abundance,  and,  within  the  last  10  yean» 
has  acquired  a  lugh  degree  of  importance. 
Its  difficult  combustibility  was,  for  a  time, 
an  obstacle  to  its  introduction ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  obviated  bv  the  invention  of 
peculiar  furnaces  and  mtes.  It  is  now 
very  largely  used  in  all  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  U.  States,  not  only  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  m  which  its  utility  is 
immense,  but  in  the  wanning  of  apait- 
ments,  both  private  and  pubhc ;  and  its 
cheapness,  the  mtensi^  and  equability  of 
heat  it  produces,  together  with  its  pened 
safety,  and  freedom  fhmi  aU  disagreeable 
smoke  and  smell,  give  it  a  decided  pref^ 
erence  over  eveiy  other  speciea  of  fUel* 
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In  PflDnflyWaiiia,  th»  anthrBcite  coal  foi^ 
mation  is  jmown  to  cover  a  tract  of  coun- 
tiy  many  miles  in  width,  extending  acroes 
the  two  entire  counties  of  Luzeine  and 
Schuylkill  Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the  Le- 
h^h,  Pottsrille,  at  the  head  of  the  Sehuyl- 
kffl  canal,  and  Wilkesbenre,  upon  the  Sus- 
quehanna, have  afforded  the  chief  supply 

est  proportion  consumed  in  the  U.  &^Hte& 
At  Bf  auch  Chunk,  800  men  were  em- 
ployed in  d^nng  coal,  in  1825,  in  whioh 
year  750,000  oushels  were  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  anthracite,  throughout  this 
recion,  is  ex]^red  with  yery  httle  labor, 
bemg  situated  iQ  hills  from  900  to  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  nei^iboring  rivers  and 
canals,  and  existing  in  nearly  horizontal 
beds,  from  15  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  cov- 
ered only  by  a  few  feet  of  eravelly  k>am. 
At  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Isbnd,an  exten- 
sive bed  of  this  coal  has  been  worked,  with 
some  interruption,  fer  20  veais ;  and,  more 
recently,  a  mine  of  anthracite  has  been 
opened  at  Worcester,  in  Maaaachusetts, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bbckstone  canal 

Anthropolitbs  ;  petittbctionsofhuman 
bodies  or  parts  of  the  body.  {SeePttnfac- 
Hons,)  Those  ofanimals  are  called  xoofdeff. 

AnTHEOPOLoeT  (from  M^«oc,  man,  and 
>^,  a  discourse)  signifies  the  science 
which  treats  of  human  nature,  either  in 
a  physical  or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
It  is  fi«quently  used  to  denote  the  science 
of  anatomy.  In  theology,  it  denotes  a 
way  of  speieddnff  of  Ood  alter  the  manner 
of  men,  by  attributing  to  bin  human  pas- 
sions and  affections.  (See  PhSamtphf^ 

AmTHBOFOIIORPHITES     (fiom    M^mnHj 

man,  and  f^^  foixn);  calM also  ./Acdi- 
oiu ;  the  adherents  of  Audius,  or  Audaus, 
a  teacher  in  Syria,  who  was  banished  to 
Scythia,  introduced  Christianity  among 
the  Qothe,  and  died  about  370  after 
Christ  They  were  excommunicated  by 
the  orthodox  church,  rather  on  account  of 
their  persevering  in  the  old  way  of  cele- 
bratinff  Easter,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Jewish  Passover,  their  deviation  fi^om  the 
usual  penances,  and  their  zeal  against  un- 
worthy priests,  than  on  account  of  their 
representation  of  CM  in  a  human  shape. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century, 
they  still  existed,  as  schismatics  of  severe 
morals,  in  small  bodies  in  Syria ;  in  the 
5th  centuiy,  they  were  extinct^— The 
Italian  divinea  at  Vicenza,  about  the  year 
998,  who  were  called  AnOrapomMpUsta 
on  account  of  similar  representations  of 
Qod,  formed  no  sect 

AirrHROPOPHAei  (from  <»6^iros»  man, 
and  fdym,  I  eat);   man-Men,  cannibalsL 


The  practice  of  eating  human  flesh,  un- 
natural as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  found  to 
prevail  among  some  nations.  In  some 
cases,  hung^,  in  others,  revenge,  in  oth- 
ers, superstition,  is  the  motive ;  at  least,  it 
is  reported  that  the  Mexicans  used  to  eat 
the  nesh  of  the  victims  whom  they  had 
sacrificed  to  their  idols.  In  some  in- 
stances, a  horrid  desire  for  human  flesh 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
dMBase,  like  other  perversions  of  the 
appetite.  Thus  a  cowherd,  namea 
Goldschmidt,  who  had  committed  a  mur- 
der, and,  in  order  to  prevent  discoveiy, 
had  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  is  said  to  have 
felt  a  craving  for  human  flesh  arise  with- 
in him,  and,  after  devouring  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  to  have  killed  an  in- 
fent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing liis  unnatural  longmg.  (See  Gruners 
Mnanacfor  Phfsieians  (JBmimaeh  f&r 
•AerzfeV,  1782,  pape  312.)  Boethlus  reports, 
in  his  nistoiy  of  Scotland,  an  instance,  in 
which  this  diseaae  seized  a  whole  femily. 
A  robber,  his  m£b  and  childreu,  were 
bunit,  because  thev  had  killed  and  eaten 
several  persons  whom  they  had  enticed 
into  their  dwelling.  Only  one  daughter, 
who  was  very  voung,  was  left  alive ;  but 
scarcely  had  she  reached  her  12th  year, 
when  she  was  executed  for  the  same 
Clime.  That  there  are  nations  who  eat 
the  flesh  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  e.  g., 
the  New  Zealanders,  is  well  known ;  Init 
there  are  none  who  make  human  flesh 
then*  usual  food,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Bettos  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Anderson  (London,  1826).  The 
cniehy  of  the  first  conquerors  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Spaniards,  inflamed  the  eentle 
natives  to  a  barbarous  revenge ;  and  they 
were  calunmiated  as  canniMls,  to  affi>id 
a  better  pretext  for  their  destruction. 
Under  this  pretence,  the  Caribe  were  ex- 
tirpated. Modem  navigators  have  not 
confirmed  those  ^weepin^  accusations  of 
barbarism  and  cannutMiham ;  and  even 
where  ihey  have  met  vrith  nations  who 
ate  human  flesh  (that  of  slaughtered  ene- 
mies), they  have  found  them  mild  and 
kind-hearted  people.  In  Germany,  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II,  it  was  pretended 
that  icipeies  had  been  known  to  murder 
traveum,  cut  them  in  pieces,  salt  and  eat 
them !  Cannibalinn  prevailed  among  the 
savage  Scytluans  and  Sarmatians,  also 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
Aktibacchius.  (See  Rhftknnu,) 
AifTiBEs;  an  old  town  of  Provence, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  commodious  har- 
bor and  a  strong  citadel    It  was  founded 
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1 340  B.  C^  and  named 
A.  now  contains  500  houses, 
witii  5270  inhabifants.  It  is  an  important 
bonier  fortress  on  the  side  of  Italy,  and 
was,  in  1747,  besieged  without  effect  by 
the  Austrians  and  Knglish.  A.  is  remaik- 
able  for  being  the  only  place  where  the 
French  soldiers  refused  to  join  Napoleon 
on  his  landing  from  Elba,  m  1815.  Lon. 
7«ll'E.;lat43^35'N. 

AnncAQXiiA.  (See  Aniifue,) 

AnncHRisT.  In  the  last  centuries 
befi>re  Christ,  the  Jews  connected  with 
their  idea  of  the  Messiah  the  notion  of  an 
Anti-Messiah,  or  an  enemy  to  the  attempts 
of  the  Messiah  to  nromote  the  good  of  their 
naticm,  who  would  cause  great  suj^rincs 
before  the  advent  of  the  latter.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  mention  the  Anti- 
christ as  one  or  seyeral  &lse  prophets, 
who  would  pretend  to  be  the  true  Christ, 
and  would  deceive  the  world.  In  the 
ApocaWnse  alon^  he  is  represented  as  a 
powerful  ruler,  opposed  to  Christianity. 
The  Christians,  in  the  first  centuries,  re- 
tained the  idea  of  such  a  powerful  enemy 
of  the  church,  whose  appearance,  an- 
nounced by  their  own  persecutions,  would 
precede  tl^  reappearance  of  Christ,  which 
was  then  commonly  expected.  With  the 
belief  of  the  millennium,  which  was  to  suc- 
ceed the  vexations  of  the  church  by  the 
Antichrist,  the  idea  of  such  a  being  con- 
tinued under  various  forms,  and  height- 
ened by  the  most  lively  d^riptions  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  fiithers,  until  the 
year  1000  had  elapsed  without  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  prophecies,  and  the  millen- 
nial enthusiasm  itself  was  cooled.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apocalypse  constantly 
occaaaoned  new  calculations  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Antichrist  In  the  midcUe 
ages,  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  hie- 
tSrchy  ea^riy  applied  this  character  to 
the  pope,  m  whom  not  only  die  Walden- 
ses,  WicJdlffitee  and  Hussites,  but  even 
Luther  and  his  fiiends,  recognised  the 
true  Antichrist,  as  having  plai^  himself 
against  and  above  Christ.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Catholics  bestowed  this  title  on 
Luther  and  other  reformers.  Thus  the 
idea  of  the  Antichrist,  as  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  true  church,  remain^  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms,  without  ever  re- 
ijaining  universal  acknowledgment  The 
mthers  have  generally  agreed,  that  the 
Antichrist  will  appear,  at  me  approach  of 
the  last  day,  in  a  bodily  shape ;  but  as  to 
his  origin,  and  time  and  place  of  appear- 
ing, their  opinions  differ.  Some  believe 
that  he  wiUoeamere  man — ^^the  man  of 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition,"  spoken  of  by  St 


Paul ;  and  others,  that  he  will  be  an  in- 
carnation of  the  deviL  Malvenda,  in  a 
large  work,  consisting  of  13  books,  has 
given  the  most  minute  account  of  the 
birth,  childhood,  education,  chiuacter, 
power,  wars^jpersecutions  and  death  of 
Antichrist  llie  church  of  Rome  has 
never  pronounced  any  decision  with  re- 
eard  to  the  various  notions  its  menibers 
have  entertained  on  this  subject  Napo- 
leon was  styled  .^ntichrigt  by  some  per- 
sons, and  several  passages  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse were  refonred  to  him.  At  present, 
the  peat  party  of  fanatics,  political  and 
religious,  perceive  the  Antichrist  in  hu- 
man reason,  or,  rather,  in  the  iree  use  of 
it  against  the  vievra  and  pretensions  of 
fonaticism.  Among  the  Jews,  too,  since 
the  destru(^on  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
the  wonderful  pfophecy  of  a  contest  is 
preserved,  in  which  an  Antichrist,  by 
name  ArmOkUj  vrill  be  vanquished  by 
the  true  Messiah,  after  a  severe  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews. 

Antictiu  ;  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Greece, 
fomous  for  the  heQebore  which  it  pro- 
duced. This  plant  vras  of  great  service 
in  curing  diseases,  particuluiy  insanity, 
and  A.  was  thererore  much  resorted  to 
by  the  ancients ;  hence  the  expression  of 
Horace,  Afigmgd  AnHcyram, 

Antigohe,  the  firuit  of  the  incestuous 
marriage  of  GSdipus  and  Jocasta,  though 
innocent  bore  the  curse  of  her  fother's 
house.  For  her  history,  see  the  articles 
Eteodea  and  (Edqms.  Sophocles  has  im- 
mortalized her  in  a  tragedy. 

AifTi0O!vu8 ;  one  of  me  generals  of  Al- 
exander, to  whom,  after  his  first  conquests 
in  Asia,  he  intrusted  the  government  of 
Lycia  and  Phrygia.  A.  not  only  defend- 
ed his  provinces  with  very  small  forces, 
but  also  subdued  Lycaonia.  When,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  di- 
vided his  conquests  amonff  themselves, 
he  obtained  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who  strove 
to  unite  all  &e  states  of  Alexander  under 
his  own  dominion,  and  who  feared  the 
ener^  of  Antiffonus,  accused  him  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  the  king. 
A.  saw  throi^h  his  intentions,  embark^ 
secretly  for  Europe,  and  coimected  him- 
self with  Craterus  and  Antipater.  These 
three,  then,  together  with  Ptolemy,  de- 
clared war  against  Perdiccas.  The  latter 
was  killed  by  his  own  soktiers.  Eume- 
nes,  the  general  of  Perdiccas,  was  still, 
however,  very  powerful  in  Asia.  A.  con- 
tinued the  war  against  him  alone,  got 
him  into  his  power,  and  put  him  to  dewi. 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  he  became  master 
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of  aImo6t  all  Asia;  for  Seleucus,  who 
reigned  in  Syria,  and  had  endeavored  to 
oppose  hia  uaurpationa,  was  likewise 
overpowered  by  him,  and  sought  shelter 
with  Ploleniy.  A.  possessed  hmiselC  al- 
so, of  the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  of 
Alexander  at  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  but 
would  not  render  an  account  of  them  to 
Ftolemy,  Gassander  and  Lysimachus,  and 
even  declared  war  against  Gassander,  in 
order  to  revenge,  as  he  said,  the  death  of 
01ympias,and  to  deliver  the  young  Alex- 
ander, who  lired  with  his  mother,  Roxa- 
na,  at  Amphipolis.  Disgusted  by  his 
ambition,  all  tne  generals  united  diem- 
selvesaffainsthim;  and,  whilst  Gassander 
attacked  Asia  AOnor,  Ptolemy  and  Seleu- 
eus  invaded  Syria,  where  they  defeated 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  A.  •  Seleucus 
retook  Babylon.  As  soon  as  A.  was  ap- 
prized of  these  events,  he  returned,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  retreat  Demetrius 
recovered  Babylon  from  the  hands  of  Se- 
leucus. Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Lysima- 
chus and  Gassander  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  by  which  they  were  to  retain, 
til]  the  majority  of  the  young  Alexander, 
who  bore  the  title  of  kmg^  the  territories 
in  their  possession.  But,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  younff  king,  with  his  mother, 
by.  Gassander,  the  war  was  rekindled 
among  the  competitors.  A.  touk  the 
royal  title,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  conquering  Egypt,  as  part  of  his 
neet  was  lost  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  Ptol- 
emy frustrated  eveiy  attempt  at  invasion 
by  land.  Soon  afterwards,  young  Deme- 
trius drove  Gassander  from  Greece.  He 
applied  for  aid  to  Lysimachus,  who  went 
vrith  a  powerful  army  to  Asia ;  here  Se- 
leucus also  joined  him.  Near  Ipsus,  in 
Phiygia,  901  B.  G.,  a  battie  was  fought  by 
the  three  allies  against  A.  and  his  son,  in 
which  A.  fell,  aged' 84  years.— There  are 
several  other  persons  of  the  name  of  An- 
tieonus  mentioned  in  history. — A.,  king 
of  Judea,  son  of  Aristobulus.  He  bc- 
.  sieged  Jerusalem,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Herod,  and  sent  to  Marie  Antony,  who 
put  him  to  death,  B.  G.  96.— A.  Gonatas, 
aon  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  mild  and  humane 
disposition.  At  his  ftther's  deatii,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don,  and  all  his  other  European  domin- 
ions. He  died,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of 
34  years,  B.  G.  24a  Demetrius  if  suc- 
ceeded him« — ^Antigonus  H,  sumamed 
Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of 
Ami^nus  L,  succeeded  his  brother,  De- 
metrius n,  B.  G.  2S5,  and  was  soon  after 
chosen  eommander-in-cbief  of  the  Achie- 


an  fbrcee  by  sea  and  land.  A.  defaatied 
Gleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  at  Sellasia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
PhiUpVI,B.G.a30. 
.  Aif TieuA ;  an  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, one  of  the  Garibbees,  21  nules  lone, 
and  neariy  the  same  in  breadth,  upwam 
of  50  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains 
59,838  acres  of  ground,  of  which  34,000 
ase  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sugar 
and  to  pasturage ;  its  other  pa&cipal  com- 
modities are  cotton,  wool,  ond  tobacco. 
Pbpulation,  in  1817, 2,102  whites,  exclu- 
sive of  troops ;  1,747  free  people  of  col- 
or, and  31,^  slavea  Official  value  of 
exports,  in  1809,  £210,000;  imports, 
£198,000.  Antigua  is  divided  into  6  par- 
ishes, and  11  dismcta  l^e  name  of  the 
capital  is  S^  Mn^a.  No  island  in  this  pait 
ofthe  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so  many 
excellent  harbors.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  English  hart)or  and  St  John'a,  bock 
weU  fortified ;  and  at  the  former  the  British 
government  has  established  a  royal  navy- 
yard  and  arsenal,  and  conveniences  for 
careening  ships  of  vrar.  Lon.6P48^W.; 
lat  17°  9  N.  Antigua  constitutes,  along 
with  St  Ghrlstopher,  Nevis,  Montserrst, 
and  those  ofthe  Virgin  islands  which  be- 
long to  the  Enghsh,  a  separate  government 
The  govenior,who  is  styled  ce^mn-gentral 
ofthe  Leevrard  and  Ganbbean  isbnds,  gen- 
erally resides  at  A.,  and  occasioBaUy  visits 
the  other  islands.  Antiffua  was  discovered 
byGolumbusinl493.  The  first  settlement 
was  made,  in  1632,  by  a  few  English  ftmt- 
lies.  In  1663,  Gharles  II  granted  it  to  lord 
Willoughby.  In  1666,  a  French  expedition, 
uniting  with  the  Garibs,  invaded  the  iaknd, 
laid  waste  the  setdements,  and  committed 
great  cruelties.  The  island  was  re-settled 
a  few  yeare  afterwards,  throu^  the  enter- 
prise of  colonel  Godrington,  of  Bazbadoee, 
who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Leevrard  islands.  In  1706,  and 
during  the  three  succeeding  years,  An- 
tigua was  cursed  by  the  government  of  a 
ferocious  and  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose 
varied  crimes  and  tragical  end  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  administration  of  governor  Park 
seems  to  have  resembled  more  closely  the 
barbarous  despotism  of  Nero  or  GaracaQa 
than  the  governments  of  modem  times. 
Ample  vengeance  viras  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple, who,  driven  to  madness  by  oppres- 
sion, rose  in  a  body,  overpowered  the  reg- 
ular troops,  tors  the  living  body  of  the 
oppressor  limb  from  limb,  and  gave  the 
fragments  to  beasts  of  prey.  So  well 
was  this  punishment  thought  to  be  de- 
served, that  the  British  government  lati- 
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IM  ifte  act  by  maoAng  a  general  pardon 
to  all  c<wcemed  in  it,  and  shortly  after- 
wards promoted  two  of  the  principal 
meUaiB  to  public  office&  No  event  of  im- 
portance naa  occurred  in  the  recent  hia- 
KHij  of  A^  which  Btill  remains  under  the 
Bntidi  govemraenL 

Ahtileoomeha  ;  a  Word  in  Scripture 
criticism  denotioff  those  books  the  author- 
ity of 'w^ieh  has  been  disputed. 

Antiuuw  ;  a  cluster  of  is^nds  in  the 
West  IndkM,  extending  in  the  torn  of  a 
crescent  fiom  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco^  in  Colombia.  They 
are  distinguished  into  Windward  and 
Leewttrd  islands,  and  into  Chreater  and 
Le89*  The  Greater  comprehend  Cuba, 
Hayti  or  St  Domingo,  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  Less  embrace  Antigua,  Bar- 
badoes,  St.  Christopher^  Gruadaloupe,Ma]p- 
tinico,  Grenada,  Trimdad,  St  Thomas, 
Santa  Cniz,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  To- 
bago, St  Lucia,  4cc    (See  /fe«f  Mie».) 

AifTiLOCHus ;  son  of  Nestor,  it  is  said, 
by  Anaadbia  or  Eurydice;  the  youngest 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy ;  valiant  and  courageous,  beautiflil, 
and  of  great  strength  and  activithr ;  on  this 
aceoum  the  roost  favored,  after  Patro- 
clus,  by  Achilles.  He  was,  lor  this  rear 
son,  according  to  Homer,  chosen  to 
announce  to  Achilles  the  death  of  Patro- 
dus.  He  was  called  from  the  battle, 
iew  to  his  friend,  reported,  with  tean, 
the  mournful  tidmgs,  and  soothinsly  held 
the  bands  of  the  despairing  AchiUes.  In 
the  games  in  honor  of  the  dead,  he 
received  the  third  prize  in  running,  the 
value  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
praises  of  Achilles.  He  slew  many  of  the 
Trojan  chie&  in  battle,  and  was  once 
saved  from  the  perils  of  fight  by  Neptune 
himself  He  finally  fell  in  the  defence  of 
his  gray-haired  &ther,  who,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  had 
called  him  to  his  aid  (Pin<lar9  Pyth.  VI.), 
on  which  account  the  name  PhUopaior 
has  been  given  to  him.  His  fall  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Ilian  TaMe,  No.  48.  United 
with  his  fiiends  Patroclus  and  Achilles, 
he  appeals  among  the  shades  in  the 
lower  worid.  The  other  traditions  re- 
(^pecting  him  are  of  later  origin.  • 

AirriMACHUs ;  a  poet,  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  5th  century  &*  C.  Adrian,  who 
placed  Ennius  befbre  Virgil,  preferred  A. 
to  Homer,-Hi  circumstance  which  renders 
the  loss  of  his  compositions  a  subject  of 
great  remt  The  names  of  two  of  his 
work%  the  Thebaid  and  the  Lydian,  are 
preserved,  and  a  flaffment  of  A.  is  to  Ike 
voim  I.  91 


fiMmd  in  the  AnaiukL  of  Bnmok.  The 
rest  of  his  remains  were  published,  in 
1786,  by  Schellenburff.  under  the  title  of 
AUsm/aM  C6lej^umUu4iquia, 

Antimoivt  is   a    bluish-white,  brittle 
met^  of  a  scaly  or  foliated  texture ;  it 
hasajl>rilliantlu8tre,bur  jecomes  tarnished 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  its  specific  gravi^ 
18  6.7.    In  this  state,  it  is  called  the  regv^ 
ha  qf  aniimamf,  and  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  manu&cture  of  the  best  pew« 
ter,  in  some  type-metal,  a^d  in  casting 
leaden  medallions.    By  ejposure  to  heat 
it  melts,  and,  becoming  oxydized,  rises  In 
dense  white  fumes,  formerly  called  or- 
wenUne  Jitnoers  qf  anUnum^, — ^Antimonv 
forms  with  o:i^gen  several  os^des,  with 
which  the  acids  unite  and  give  rise  to 
numerous  salts,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Uiple  one,  called  tariraite  of 
f0t(uh  and  onitmot^.    It  is  roanu&ctured 
jn  the  large  way  by  mixing  one  pound  of 
glass  of  antimony  virith  a  pound  of  cream 
i>€  tartar,  and  boiling  the  mixture  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two :  it  is 
then  filtered,  evaporated  and  set  by  to 
crystalize.     Tartar  emetic  is  the  most 
^nerally  used  antimonial  medicine ;  and 
It  may  be  so  manaf;ed  as  to  produce  ei- 
ther sweating,  purging,  or  vomiting. — ^An- 
timony is  found  in  its  metallic  state  in 
minute  quantities  in  several  countries, 
and  in  occasional  mixture  with  ores  of 
silver,  lead  and  copper ;  but  it  is  fix)m  its 
comlunation  with  sulphur,  in  which  state 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  Auver^e,  Scot- 
land and  Hunnuy,  that  the  antimony  of 
commerce  is  furnished.    This  mineral, 
the  suljpburet  of  antimony,  is  found  in  com- 
pact, foliated  and   radiated  masses,  as 
well  as  in  distinct  rhombic  prisms.    Its 
color  is  a  hght  lead-gray ;  it  is  dull,  and 
often  iridescent    Specific  sravity,  43.   It 
melts  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  before 
the  blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  is  wholly  evap- 
orated, with  a  sulphureous  odor. — ^It  is 
composed  of  antimony  74.86,  and  sulphur 
27.14,  and  in   its  coniposition    exactlv 
resembles  the  artificial  compound  which 
possesses  the  same  properties.— To  obtain 
the  crude  antimony  of  commerce,  the 
above  ore  is  reduced  to  fira^ents,  and 
put  into  large  earthen  pots,  with  holes  in 
their  bottoms,  and  these  are  inserted  intp 
other  similar  vessels;  heat  is  applied  to 
the  upper  ones,  which  causes  me  sul- 
phoret  of  antimony  to  separate  ftom  its 
stony  ganffue,  and  flow  mto  the  lower 
vessels,   i^iich  are  kept  cold ;  here  it 
concretes  into  fibrous,  crystalline  masses, 
without  having  undei^ne  any  change 
in  its  nature  during  the  process.    In  this 
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condidon,  it  constitates  the  crude  aotiaio- 
ny  of  commerce. — ^From  this  substance 
the  regulus  of  antimony  is  prepared,  by 
roasting  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a 
i^verbeiatoiy  mmace,  until  it  forms  a 
gray  oxyde,  100  weight  of  which  is  after- 
wards mixed  with  8  or  10  pounds  of 
argal,  or  crude  tartar,  and  smelted  in 
large  melting  pots  in  a  wind-fumace.  It 
also  affoids,  by  calcination  and  subsequent 
funon  in  earthen  crucibles,  the  glass  of 
antimony,  which  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic.  The 
Kermes  mineral,  a  popular  medicine,  is 
likewise  prepared  fit>m  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  by  boiling  crude  antimony  and 
pearlashes;  the  Kermes  mineral  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  purplish-brown 
powder.  The  supernatant  liqmd,  on  the 
addition  of  anv  acid,  yields  an  orange 
sediment,  called  golden  sulphur  of  anHmo- 
n^j  which  is  us^  by  the  calico-printera 
as  a  yellow  color. 

Antinomianism  (opposition  to  the  law) ; 
the  name  given,  by  the  reformera  of  Wit- 
tenberg, to  the  disparagement  of  the  mor- 
al law,  particularly  the  law  of  Moses,  by 
certain  Protestants,  who  aimed  thereby 
to  exalt  the  efficacy  of  fiiith  in  the  salva- 
tion of  man.  John  Agricola  was  the 
most  conspicuous  membsr  of  this  party, 
and,  in  15Sf7,  violentiy  attacked  Luther  and 
Melancthob  on  this  ground,  in  a  public 
dissertation,  in  Wittenbei^.  But,  in  1539, 
he  recanted,  and  publish^  a  renunciation 
of  his  errors,  in  1540,  at  Berlin. — AnHno- 
tiUana  is  the  name  given  to  those  who 
adhere  to  this  doctrine,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  erroneous  apprehension  of 
the  ffrace  of  God  and  the  msufficiency  of 
gooa  works. 

AirriiTous ;  a  young  Bithynian,  whom 
tho  extravagant  love  of  Adrian  has  im- 
tnortalized.  Whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Nile,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
serving the  liie  of  Adrian,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  travels,  or  because  weary 
of  his  own  life,  is  not  to  be  decided. 
Adrian  set  no  bounds  to  his  grief  for  his 
loss.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  name 
of  his  favorite  to  a  newly-discovered  star 
in  the  galaxy  (which  appellation  is  suU 
preserved),  he  erected  temples  in  his  hon- 
or, called  cities  after  him,  and  caused  him 
to  be  adored  as  a  god  throughout  the  em- 
pire. His  image  was,  therefore,  repre- 
sented by  the  arts  in  every  way.  Several 
of  these  figures  belong  to  the  finest  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  particularly  the  statue 
called  the  Antinous  of  Belvedere,  in  the 
Vatican,  found  in  the  bath  of  Adrian ;  and 
the  A.  of  the  Capitol,  found  in  the  villa  <^ 


Adrian  at  Tivoli.  Antiquaries,  however, 
differ  much  in  opinion  concerning  these 
statues,  and  many  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  images  of  A.,  ^t  recognise  in  them  the 
characteristics  of  certain  heroes  or  ^ods. 
This  dispute  is  difficuk  to  be  decided, 
because  the  artists,  who  represented  A. 
as  a  god,  chose  divine  ideals,  to  which 
they  save  his  features.  The  Vatican  statue, 
which  goes  under  his  name,  is  probably 
a  Hermes,  the  Capitoiine  probably  a 
Hermes- Antinous.  *<  In  all  the  figures  of 
A.,"  says  Winckelmann,  **  his  counte- 
nance has  something  melancholy;  his 
eyes  are  always  laivep  with  good  outhnes; 
his  profile  gentiy  (wscending ;  and  in  his 
mouth  and  chin  there  is  somediing  ex- 
pressed which  is  truly  beautifuL**  (See 
Levezow  on  A^  repr^enitd  m  the  Mowur 
menu  of  Ancient  AH;  Berlin,  1806.) 

AiiTiocH^  or  AiiTAKiA  (anciently,  AnU- 
odUa,  and  AnHgonia^  and  Theopuis^  and 
Sdeueisy  and  J^ptpAane,  and  Btblaia)^  in 
Syria,  50  miles  W.  of  Aleppo,  Ion.  96P 
l&  E.,  lat  36*^  &  N.,  once  greater  and 
richer  than  Rome  itself,  but  often  ruined 
by  earthquakes,  and  fiiis^y  razed  by  the 
Mamelukes,  in  1269,  is  now  only  a  small 
town.  It  was  founded  l^  Antisonus,  and 
captured  by  Seleucus,  who  changed  its 
situation,  and  called  it  AnUoekj  firom  his 
fiither,  Antiochus.  Long  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  East,  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kincn 
of  Syria,  and  of  the  Roman  sovemoiB.  It 
is  frequentiy  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  name  ChndioM  vras  first 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  this 
city  {Acts,  xi.  26}.  In  the  7th  century,  it 
was  taken  by  tne  Saracens,  and,  in  die 
11th,  by  the  crusaders,  who  estabhahed  a 
principality  under  the  name  of  A  -Boe- 
mond  was  the  first  ruler.  A.  is  situated 
on  the  Orontes,  about  21  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  "  Queen  of  the  East"  now  ex- 
hibits hardly  any  relics  of  her  former 
splendor ;  even  the  ruins  are  constantly 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes.  The  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  20,000 ;  the  houses  are 
low,  with  only  one  story  above  ground ; 
the  streets  narrow ;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  dull  and  melancnoly. 
The  banks  of  the  Orontes  are  covered 
with  mulberries,  figs  and  olives,  but  the 
plain  of  A.  is  uncultivated.  The  governor 
here  is  called  moha$sel,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  pacha  of  Aleppo,  but  appointed  by 
tile  Porte.  A.  is  also  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  patriarch.— ^There  was  also  another 
Antiochia  (ad  Pisidiam)  in  the  Greater 
Phryna,  where  the  Romans  settled  a  colo- 
ny.   It  vras  ftmous  for  a  temple  of  Luna. 
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Antiocbus  ;  a  name  of  aeyeral  Sjrrian 
kinipBy  which  makes  an  epoch  in  Roman 
histoiy.  The  fint  who  was  known  b^  this 
name,  a  Macedonian,  and  general  of  king 
Philip,  was  fitther  of  the  fiunous  Seleucua 
(q.  T.\  by  his  wife  Laodice.    The  son  of 
the  latter.  A.  Soter,  carried  on  many  im- 
suocessful  ware,  and  is  chiefly  known  ibr 
his  loTO  of  his  step-mother,  Stratonice. 
Though  he  endeavored  to  subdue  his 
jMiaaionj  it  threw  him  into  a  lingering 
sickness,  which  continued  till  the  kinff's 
physician,    Erasistratus,    perceived    the 
cause,  and  disclosed  it  to  his  fiither,  who, 
thereupon,  from  love  to  his  only  son,  gave 
him  his  young  and  beautiful  bride  in 
maniace.    One  of  his  descendants  was 
A.  the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  brothei^ 
Seleucus  Ceraunus,  as  king  of  Syria,  244 
years  B.  C.   He  chastiBed  Molo,  governor 
of  Media,  and  conquered  Ptolemy  Philop- 
ator,  who  was  obliged  to  surrender  all 
Syria.    He  was  no  less  successful  against 
the  Parthians,  and  at  length  engaged  in  a 
CMitest  with  the  Romans.    This  is  the 
fimKNis  war  of  A.,  for  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Hannibal,  he  made  great  prepara- 
tions.   He  did  not,  however,  enter  ftiUy 
into  the  plans  of  this  general,  and  sent 
only  one  army  to  Greece,  which  remained 
inactive,  and  was  defeated  first  at  Ther- 
mopyle,  and  several  times  by  sea,*till,  at 
length,  ho  became  so  disheartened,  that  he 
did  not  even  contest  with  the  Romans 
the  passage  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
gained  a  victoiy  at  Maoneaia,  and  obliged 
Kim   to  contract   a   msgraceful   peace. 
Afterwards,  attempting  to  take  away  the 
treasures  fiom  the  temple  of  Jupiter  £ly- 
nuBUS,  he  was  dain,  with  all  his  fbllowers. 
His  second  son,  Epiphanes,  who  is  rep- 
resented, in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
as  a  most  cruel  oppressor  of  the  Jews, 
attacked  the  Eg;rotian  king,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  and  £id  siege   to  Alexandria. 
But  he  afterwards  abandoned  it,  as  well 
as  all  I^CTPt,  where  the  Romans  took 
the  part  ^Ptolemy.    Many  other  Syrian 
kings,  under  the  name  of  A.,  with  various 
surnames,  succeeded,  till,  at  last,  A.  Asiat- 
icusywas  expelled  firom  his  dominions  by 
Pompey,  and  Syria  (see  Sifria)  became  a 
Roman  province. 

AiTTiOFB ;  daughter  of  Nycteus,  kin^  of 
belies  (according  to  Homer,  of  die  nver 
Asopus),  renovnieid  through  all  Greece 
for  ner  uncommon  beauty.  Epopeus, 
kmg  of  Sicyon,  carried  her  off,  and  mar- 
ried her  ;  Imt  Lycus,  the  successor  of  Nyc- 
teus, who  had  promised  him  to  pumsh 
his  daughter,  slew  Epopeus,  and  carried 
A.  prisoner  to  Thebes,  where  he  deliv- 


ered her  to  his  wife,  Dhrce,  by  whom  she 
vi^as  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty .  A, 
however,  was  happy  enough  to  escape, 
and  to  see  herselr  aven|||[ed  by  her  own 
sons,  Zethus  and  Amphion,  whom  she 
boasted  to  have  conceived  in  the  embra- 
ces of  Jupiter.  The  rest  of  her  story  is 
told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Antiparos.    (See  Paro$,) 

AivTiPASCHiA,  among  ecclesiasical  wri- 
ters, denotes  the  first  Sunday  after  £>»tQn 
It  is  also  called  dandnica  in  aUns, 

AifTiPATsa ;  a  ^^eneral,  and  a  confiden- 
tial fiiend,  of  Phihp  of  Macedon.  Alexan- 
der left  him  governor  of  Macedonia  when 
he  went  to  Asia.    Although  he  filled  this 

Eist  with  honor,  reducing  to  obedience 
emnon,  a^seditious  governor  of  Thraee, 
and,  after  a  hard-feu^t  battle,  overcom- 
ing the  Spartans,  who  were  struggling  ibr 
inaependence,  yet  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander,  with  wh<»n  he  was  con- 
standy  at  variance,  suceeeded  in  making 
lum  an  object  of  her  son's  suspicion ;  so 
that  he  summoned  him  to  his  presence  in 
Asia,  and  appointed  Craterus  sovemor  of 
Macedonia.  But  Alexander  died  before 
this  change  was  accomplished.  A  re- 
ceived M^edonia  and  Greece  in  the  well- 
known  division  of  the  empire,  and  was 
ap{>ointed  guardian  of  the  child  with 
which  Roxana,  Alexander's  widow,  was 
then  nregnant  Soon  after,  he  was  in- 
volvea  in  a  war  with  all  the  powers  of 
Greece.  At  first,  he  was  unsuccessfhl ; 
but,  when  Leonatus  and  Craterus  came 
to  his  assistance,  the  Greeks  acain  sub- 
mitted. This  war  was  followed  by  anoth- 
er vrith  Perdiocas,  which  terminated  as 
happily.  A  died  317  years  B.  C,  at  an 
advanced  age,  having  confided  to  Polys- 
perchon  the  guardianship  of  the  youiup 
king.  The  asserticm  that  he  caused  Al- 
exander to  be  poisoned,  is  wholly  un- 
fi>unded« 

AirriFATHT ;  a  ruitural  enmity  or  aver- 
sion of  one  thing  towards  another.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  ani^alh^  denotes  the 
natural  aversion  which  an  animated  and 
sensitive  lieing  feels  towards  some  ob- 
ject presented  to  it,  either  in  reality  or 
miagmation,  the  cause  of  which  is  often 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Such  is  the 
aversion  of  which  some  persons  are  con- 
scious imder  the  apprehension  or  at  the 
sight  of  particular  objects,  as  cats,  mice, 
spiders,  serpents,  eels,  &c  Many  in- 
stances of  antipathies  are  no  better  than 
fiibles,  and  a  severe  examination  would 
reduce  them  to  the  class  of  vulgar  errors. 
There  are  also  fictitious  aversionB,  having 
their  source  in  aflfoctation  and  a  pre- 
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tended  deUcaey  of  nerree.  The  fte^tar 
part  of  antipauiies  arise  from  prejudice ; 
many  from  tenon  inspirBd  in  infimey; 
and,  in  meet  cases,  reflection  and  a  giadf 
ital  accustoming  of  ourselves  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  dislike  will  weaken  or  re- 
more  the  hdmg  of  aversion ;  ^et  th^ie 
are  instances  of  incurable  A.,  which  seems 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  nervous  system. 
Ai^ipHLooisTic    Ohemistkt.      (See 

AktiphoNy  (altemale  song);  q>plied 
particulariy,  in  the  Catholic  church,  to  the 
verse  which  is  first  song  by  a  single  voice, 
and  then  repeated  by  the  whole  choir, 
after  the  psabn  has  been  sunff  by  the  two 
parts  of  the  choir  aheinatelv.— Also,  a 
song  of  the  ^est,  to  which  the  choir  or 
the  congregatKm  responds.  Hence  AnHr- 
pkonariiitn,  or  Att^honaUj  a  lane  volume 
of  Latin  songs,  irom  which  the  canons 
and  other  ecclesiastics  i^g  antiphonies, 
hymns,  collects.  Sic  The  87th  nealm, 
7th  verse,  proves  that  this  mode  or  alter- 
nate sin^ng  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish w(Mrehq>.  Its  introduction  into  the 
Christian  church  is  ascribed  to  Ignatius, 
a  fkther  of  the  church,  in  the  1st  century 
after  Christ  The  Western  chun^  is  said 
to  have  received  it  more  particulariy  fiom 
Ambrose,  (q.  v.)  At  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  Gregory  the  Great  composed  an 
Antiphonatv  in  honor  of  the  vmrin  Mary, 
and  the  other  saints.  In  die  rrotestant 
church,  two  sorts  of  antiphony  are  known. 
They  consist  eitfaer  of  whole  psahns,  as 
the  Litany,  ot  of  only  a  few  words  of 
Scripiare.  The  tetter  sett  hicludes  the 
mtroductoty  Chmt  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  mutual  response  of  the  choir  and  the 
connegation^ — ^A  species  of  English  ca- 
thedral music  is  called  an  anAem  or  on- 
f^pftoiQf.  Handel  has  composed  several 
an^ems. 

Antiphrasis.  This  may  be  defined  a 
ibrm  of  qieech,  in  which  we  afiirm  a 
thcD^  by  denjripg  it  to  be  the  oostraiv ;  as, 
fh  ii  i»JboL  f|is  also  used,  though  less 
conectly,  to  sigmfy  a  figure  of  speech,  by 
vdiich  the  name  of  any  thing  is  derived 
fix>m  a  quidi^  it  does  not  possess ;  e*  g., 
the  name  of  the  Fates,  JPorca,  fix>m  par- 
cere,  to  spare,  though  to  nmre  is  fi)re]ffn  to 
their  nature.  So  also  the  name  of  the 
Furies,  Bitmmide$.  Such  i4>peUations 
are  usually  ironical. 

AivTiPODEs ;  the  name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  diametri- 
cally opposice  to  each  other,  and,  of 
course,  turn  their  feet  towards  each  other. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  ivn, 
sjsmnsC,  and  ir«9(^  •  Jbei.    The  zenith  of 


the  one  is  the  nadir  of  the  oAer.  Hie 
antipodes  live  in  similar  but  opposite  lot- 
kadeSf  and  their  longitudes  difiler  180 
degrees.  Hence  the  diflference  in  their 
days  is  about  13  hours,  and  their  seasons 
are  reversed.  The  spherical  ferm  of  the 
earth  natiually  leads  us  to  tlie  idea  of  the 
antipodes,  of  whose  existence  some  idea 
was  entertained  even  before  the  ace  of 
Cicero.  The  fiithers  of  the  church,how- 
ever,  feund  in  this  theory  a  contradiction 
of  the  Bible,  and,  in  the  8th  century,  Vir- 
giliuB,  archbishop  of  Sahzburg,  was  ex- 
communicated for  maintaining  it  Cir- 
cunrnavigators  of  the  globe  firat  put  the 
question  Deyond  all  doubt,  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth,  and  the  exiiBtence  or  the  antip- 
odes, is  now  done  away. 

Amrpoti\  thus  are  called  all  those 
who,  at  different  periods,  have  produced 
a  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churchy 
by  opposing  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  tnem- 
selves  popes.  This  is  the  Catholic  expla- 
nation, because  it  is  evident  that  the  Ro- 
raeiH  church  cannot  admit  that  there  ever 
exitfled  two  popes;  but  the  feet  is,  that,  in 
many  cases,  both  oompetitorB  fer  the 
papal  chair  (sometimes  (here  were  evea 
diree)  were  equaBy  otttipopes;  that  is  to 
say,  the  claims  of  ell  wefO  cMjuaHy  good. 
Each  was  fifequently  suppwf ed  hj  whde 
naticms,  and  the  schism  was  notmng  but 
the  struggle  of  political  interests,  which 
induced  particuur  govemrnents  to  sup- 
port a  pope  against  the  pope  supported 
fay  other  gofeftimenta.  Those  were  the 
most  unhappy  periods  of  the  Roman 
eburch,  when  to  many  other  evils  were 
added  violent  cMitests  between  rival  can- 
didates fer  the  papal  chair,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  honest  believers  were 
ofifended  and  perplexed  by  the  excom- 
munications which  the  adversaries  thun- 
dered against  each  other.  These  quarrels, 
of  course,  lessened  much  the  belief  in  the 
jpope*^  sanctity  and  infellibility,  shook  the 
whole  fetffic  of  the  church,  and  c<mtrib^ 
uted  much  to  prepare  the  way  fer  the 
great  refermation ;  but  it  would  be  unjust 
to  throw  on  the  popes  alone  the  blame  of 
th^  unhappy  conflicts.  They  were  nat- 
ural ccmsequeiices  of  the  dinunution  of 
the  dependence  of  the  different  govern- 
ments on  the  papid  see,  resulting,  in  a 
areat  measure,  fix>m  the  increase  and  cBf- 
nirion  of  knowledae.  Another  cause  of 
these  schisms  was  uie  diminiahed  author- 
ity of  the  cleigy,  whose  corruption  'and 
profligacy,  in  many  countries,  had  ipven 
the  greatest  ofllenoe  throughout  Chr&teQ 
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doni.  Of  ddB  the  most  melancholy  proof 
mav  be  fi>und .  in  almost  any  woik  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  as  well  aa  in  the 
jmce^dings  of  the  councils.  Those,  for 
instance,  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Pe- 
tnuca,  who  lived  at  Avignon  when  it  was 
die  seat  of  the  papal  court,  are  Aill  of 
such  ftciB  and  complaints  of  them.  Only 
one  antipope  is  recorded  to  have  existed 
at  an  etuiier  period — ^Novatianus,  a  Ro- 
man priest  and  heretic,  the  rival  of  Cor- 
nelius, in  351.  Amadeus  YIII,  duke  of 
Savoy,  was  the  last  antipope.  He  was 
elected  by  the  coimcil  of  Basle,  in  1439, 
in  opposition  to  Eugene  IV  and  Nicholas 
y.  But  he  renounced  his  title  in  fiivor 
of  the  latter,  in  1449.  Similar  scenes  had 
taken  place  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  When  that  gigantic  struc- 
ture was  &st  vei^ging  to  nun,  enmerors 
rose  against  emperors,  elected  and  sup- 
ported by  their  soldiers  in  dil&rent  quar- 
ters of  the  woorld.  In  fact,  such  divisions 
must  always  take  place  whenever  a  vast 
empire,  spiritual  or  temporal,  decJines,and 
loses  that  enersy  which  had  conducted  it 
to  greatness.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan history,  at  one  period,  many 
antk^Jiphs. 

AifTiquAiuss ;  men  who  employ  them* 
selves  in  the  smdy  or  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties. In  Italy,  the  ciceroni  are  often  anti- 
quaries. In  Cngland,  and  particulariy  in 
Scotland,  there  are  important  associations 
of  antiquaries.  In  Germany,  those  book- 
aellers  who  deal  exclusively  in  old  books, 
are  called  by  this  name,  and  the  custom 
has  extended  beyond  this  country.  In 
France,  these  dealers  are  ironically  called 
bouquimttSy  from  ftou^utn,  a  book  of  little 
value.  In  London,  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections may  be  found  at  Longman's  and 
Lackington's ;  in  Paris,  at  Renouard's ;  in 
Madrid,  at  Sancha's;  in  Rome,  at  de 
Romanis';  in  Florence,  at  Molini*s;  in 
Utrecht,  at  Wild's  and  Altheer's ;  and  in 
Leyden,  at  Luchtmons's.  In  Germany, 
Weigel  in  Leinsic,  Meusel  in  Coburg, 
Hsflsler  and  Nesder  in  Hamburg,  and 
Sommerforod  in  Berlin,  are  among  the 
best  known,  and  ofteA  have  very  valuable 
editions. 

AirriquE.  AAer  the  convulsions  which 
attended  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of 
the  North  and  the  East  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire  had,  in  some  degree,  eub- 
nded,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  begui  to 
emoy,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  blessings 
of  peace,  a  regard  for  science  and  tlie 
arts  grew  u^  among  the  rude  conquerors, 
and  revived  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquish- 
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ed.  In  the  midst  of  barbarism,  the  re- 
mains of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization, 
literature  and  art  appeared  like  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  better  and  nobler  world ;  and 
the  word  antiquusj  applied  to  literature, 
science  or  art,  became  almost  ^nonymous 
with  excdUnt  By  degrees,  the  relics  of 
ancient  literature  were  coUected  in  libra- 
ries, and  those  of  art  in  museums.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  that  the  efiects  of  the  admira- 
tion and  study  of  the  numerous  and  c<»i- 
tinually  increasing  coUections  of  antioues 
beffan  to  be  perceptible,  and  first  of  all  in 
Itiuy.  What  is  termed  modem  art,  in  con- 
tracuction  to  andady  then  had  its  ori|^. 
This  was  based,  indeed,  on  different  prin- 
ciples from  the  ancient,  masmuch  as  it 
was  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Chiisdan- 
ity,  of  chivalry,  and  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  nations.  StiU  the 
noble  impulse,  which  it  received  at  this 
time,  was  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  to  which 
the  greatest  masters  of  modem  times  de- 
voted themselves  most  intensely ;  though 
their  own  works  bear  distinctW  the  stamp 
of  their  own  characters,  and  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  The  great  question 
then  arises, — In  what  does  the  dinerence 
between  ancient  and  modem  art  consist  ? 
To  explain  this,  it  woOld  be  necessary  to 
go  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts; 
and,  moreover,  it  can  never  be  correctiy 
understood  without  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  works  of  both.  Some  of 
the  most  striking  diversities  are,  that  the 
ancient  art  attadies  more  importance  to 
the  form ;  ancient  art,  also,  aims  particu- 
larly to  express  general  ideas,  and  to  give 
something  of  a  general  character  even  to 
individual  representations ;  while  the  mod- 
em confines  itself  more  to  individual  char- 
acteristics. To  explain  the  reasons  of  the 
existing  differences,  would  require  a  ckiser 
investigation  of  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment, the  science  and  social  hfe  of  the 
ancients,  as  distinguished  firom  those  of 
the  modems.  One  ofthe  principal  causes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dmerent  light  in 
which  man  and  outward  nature  are  re- 
garded, in  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity, 
ftom  that  in  which  Christianity  connders 
them.  The  ancient  creeds  gave  a  divine 
character  to  the  outward  creation,  and 
represented  die  gods  in  the  figures  of 
men;  while  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  generally  understood  as  inculcating 
contempt  for  all  things  earthly,  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  continually  connect 
the  idea  of  sin  with  that  of  the  worid. — 
We  shall  pursue  these  ideas  farther,  under 
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tae  articles  CUtuicel  and  JKomon^  abo 
in  the  article  PAaotcjpto.— When  we  con- 
sider the  remains  or  GredL  and  Roman 
art,  we  find  the  former  fiur  superior;  hi 
fact,  the  Roman  might  be  considered  an 
aAer-bloflsom  of  tlie  Greek,  sprung  from 
tiie  immense]^  rich  collections  of  antiques 
in  Rome*  Greek  art  was  so  pure  and 
chaste,  so  truly  based  on  nature,  and  ret 
strove  so  zealously  after  ideal  beauty,  that 
the  study  of  its  remains  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue, indispensable  to  the  artist  and  the 
connoisseur.  .Anong  the  circumstances 
^friiich  eontribMed  to  produce  its  excel- 
lence, we  may  mention,  in  addition  to 
the  influence  of  Ae  prevailing  religion 
(which  saw  in  the  gods  ideal  men,  raised 
men  to  the  rank  or  gods,  and  personified 
every  quality  in  its  multitude  <^gods  and 
demicods),  tne  number  of  small  states,  and 
also  the  joint  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games  by  all  of  them,  the  inventive  and 
finely-tempered  spirit  of  the  people,  tlieir 
happy  views  of  nfe,  the  mildness  and 
beauty  of  the  climate,  and  the  fine  marble 
which  the  country  aflforded  in  abundance* 
In  painting,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
modems  are  superior,  althou^  the  an- 
cients had  many  excellent  artists  in  this 
branch  of  art.  In  poetry,  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute to  either  the  superiority.  In  archi- 
tecture, both  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  Gothic  arcliitecture 
is  esteemed,  by  many  persons,  as  perfect 
as  the  ancient,  though  resting  on  very  dif-'' 
ferenr  principles ;  others,  however,  regard 
it  as  decidedly  inferior.  However  much 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  uid  literature 
deserve  our  adnuration  and  study,  there 
was  a  time  when  they  were  overrated,  at 
the  expense  of  the  best  productions  of 
modem  times.  This  was  partieulariy  the 
case  when  the  real  spirit  of  art  had  fled, 
and  the  power  of  invention  was  lost.  It 
was  reserved  to  the  present  age  to  value 
both  according  to  their  merits,  which  can 
never  be  impartially  estimated,  while  one 
is  made  the  standard  of  tlie  other.  Elach 
must  be  studied  and  judged  on  its  own 
principles. 

Antk^uitt.  The  word  ardiquihf^  old 
tune,  in  opposition  to  new,  is  in  itself  inde- 
terminate, but  is,  in  geheral,  appUcd  to 
the  time  whidi  elapsed  between  tne  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  iiruption  of  the 
baxborians  into  the  Roman  empire,  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  vride  ^read  of 
Christianity,  makes  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  it  a  applied  tr.  the  two  princmal  na- 
tions cf  fbraier  times^  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  tr.  the  eariy  age  of  any  nation.    The 


name  aMqmde§  m  given  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  The  phrase  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  signify  all  which  belongs 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  politics,  mannen, 
religion,  literature  and  arts  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  or  of  the  modem  nations^ 
until  the  existing  order  of  things  com* 
menced.  We  have  no  single  work  giv- 
ing such  a  general  picture  of  nations  and 
states,  but  only  separate  treatisea  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeksi 
Romans,  Etrurians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Brit- 
ons, &c.  The  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
antiquities  was  first  felt  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry, when  die  zeal  for  dassieal  leamin|r 
b^;an  to  revive.  In  the  earlier  works  on 
this  subject,  one  finds  extensive  leamingv 
but  no  ^ed  plan,  no  critical  divisicm  of 
the  time  and  subjects.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  rich  collections  of  materials^ 
which  had  fbrmeriy  been  made,  virere  crit- 
ically examined  and  systematically  dis- 
tributed. The  BiUutgnuhia  .^nHm 
of  Fabridus  (Hamburg,  1713-*1716) 
tains  valuable  information,  especially  the 
new  edition  by  Schafi^iausen  (1740),  to 
which  it  is  desirable  tliat  some  additioiia 
should  be  made.  Among  the  principal 
works  treating  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquities  are,  Tht9aurus  AnHquUaium 
Chwcantmj  by  Gronovius  (Leyden,  1697 — 
1703,  13  vols.) ;  ThuauruM  .Ontiqmiakun 
Romanarum,  by  Gnevius  (Utrecht,  1694 — 
99,  12  vols.);  Abma  T%tsaunu  JhOiqu. 
Boman.  by  Sallenfpe  (Hague,  1716—19, 
3  vols.) ;  mad  PeUtn  Vtriuaque  J%e$.  nami 
iftifipjem.  (Venice,  1737, 5  vols. fel.)  Bur- 
mann  has  left  a  CaUdogui  lAbrontm  qm 
in  71ie$,  Rom^  Orwc^  Ralieo  et  Siado  eonfi- 
fienlur  (Leyden,  1735;.  The  information 
collected  by  these  antiquaries  has  been 
revised  and  arranged  by  later  scholars.  A 
very  usefiil  work  on  Roman  antiquities  is 
Sam.  Piiiaci  Lexicon  AnHamL  Romam, 

Sieyden,  1713;  Venice,  1719,  3  vols.; 
ague,  1737,*  3  vols.),  an  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Berlin^  1793.  The  assistanee 
which  these  works  afibrded  to  the  scholar, 
desirous  of  obtainiiig  a  just  idea  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  literature  and  history, 
stimulated  the  students  of  the  Oriental 
languages  to  similar  labors.  Their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  Hebrew  aptiquitie& 
on  account  of  the  connexion  between 
Hebrew  litemture  and  customs  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  antiquities,  Iken,  Faber, 
Wamekros,  Bellermann,  lahn  and  others, 
have  given  us  books  as  usefiil  as  thejr  are 
interesting.  On  the  antiquities  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  East,  the  Aaatic  Re- 
searches, and  the  labors  of  Goguet,  fiimisb 
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▼ahiable  infennalion.  Sir  WiUiam  Jones, 
Anquetil  du  Peiroiif  A.  W.  von  Schlegel 
and  othera,  hare  thrown  light  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  India ;  Zoega,  Denon  and  oth- 
era,  on  those  of  Egypt ;  Ton  Hammer, 
Rhode,  Gorres,  on  those  of  Peraa.  Bfany 
collections  exsat,  which  treat  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Italians  have  veiy  rich  ones  hy  Mu- 
iBtori,  Donati,  Mafiei  and  othera;  the 
French,  those  of  Montftu^on,  Miliin ;  and 
the  English,  the  Jirdutologia  Brikmmca, 
Tliey  are  found  also  among  the  Germans 
and  other  northern  nations.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  arts 
haye  been  made  a  separate  branch  of  an- 
tiquarian research. 

AimsABBATABiAivs  ;  a  modem  reli- 
gious sect,  who  deny  the  necessity  of 
obsoring  the  Sabbath.  Their  chief  ar^- 
ment  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish 
institution ;  and  that,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  connmaudment  for  keeping  it 
is  to  be  found.  The  Quakeis  do  not 
<»bject  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
yet  they  attach  importance  neither  to  dui 
nor  to  any  fomi  or  ceremony,  and  believe 
that  there  is  no  difierence,  m  a  religious 
point  of  view,  between  Sabbath  and  any 
other  day. 

Aittisefticb;  remedies  against  putre- 
Action.  The  ancients  thought  it  possible, 
by  certain  preparations,  to  resist  a  general 
t^idency  to  putre&ction,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  system.  The  mod- 
eras  have  only  attempted  to  prevent  the 
afl^tion  of  the  sound  by  the  mort^ed 
parts,  by  means  of  external  applications, 
which  ftvor  their  separation.  We  are 
indebted  to  chemistry  for  most  of  these 
remedies,  which  generally  operate  by 
absoribing  the  liquids  and  gases  of  the 
gangrenous  parts.  Among  antiseptical 
substances,  charcoal-powder  has  hitnerto 
been  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  but  the 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  rAently  discov- 
ered to  be  much  more  efficacious  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  putre&ction. 
Placed  m  c«itact  with  the  afiected  paits, 
it  destroys  the  offensiye  odw  which  they 
exhale,  and  prevents  the  extension  of  the 
corruption.  The  practitioner  must  adapt 
the  treatment  to  paiticular  circumstances: 
to  inflammation  he  opposes  Ueeding, 
emollients,  &c.;  to  weakness,  nouriflhinff 
food,  tonics,  &c. ;  at  tiie  same  time  with 
the  local  applicati<Hi  of  the  antiseptic. 

AifTi-Si.AVK&T  SociXTT.  (See  Mdi' 
Hanof^avenf,) 

Antispasmodic  (Greek,  ivn,  against, 
end9fMf,  the  cramp);  that  which  has  the 
power  a£  relieving  the  cramp.    Antiqws- 


modics  are  more  accurately  defined,  med- 
icines proper  for  the  cura  of  spasms  and 
convuhucms.  Opium,  balsam  of  Pem,  and 
the  essential  oils  of  many  vegetables,  are 
the  most  usefol  of  this  class  of  medicines. 

AiiTiSTHEirsB;  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Cynics;  bom  at  Athens,  in  the  89th 
Olympiad,  434r-421  yeara  B.  C.  He  en- 
joyed the  instractions  of  the  sophist 
Gorgias,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
a  rhetorician;  but,  after  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  renounced  the  vain  orna- 
ments of  eloquence,  in  order  to  devote 
•himself  entirely  to  philosophy.  From 
the  doctrines  of  Socrates  he  acquired 
that  zeal  for  virtue,  and  that  unexampled 
hatred  to  vice,  by  which  the  school  that 
he  founded  is  distinguished.  He  made 
virtue  to  consist  in  voluntaiy  abstinence, 
and  independence  of  exterior  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  despised  wealth,  honors, 
sensual  pleasure,  and  even  knowledge. 
He  aimed  to  reduce  body  and  mind  to 
the  fowest  posnble  wants;  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  appear  publicly  as  a  beggar, 
with  a  wallet  on  his  back,  and  a  stim  in 
his  hand.  Plato  perceived  the  trae  de- 
ngn  of  this  stnmge  behavior.  ^  I  see  thy 
vanity,"  said  he  to  him,  **  through  the 
holes  of  thy  coat"  The  eeceutricit^  of 
his  behavior  induced  many  to  imitate 
him.  His  most  distinguished  scholar  was 
Diogenes,  (q.  v.)  The  latter  is  celebrated 
for  3ie  firmness  and  vivacity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  originality  of  his  remaiks ;  but 
the  conduct  of  A.  was  more  dignified. 
He  was  unaherably  a  virtuous  citizen. 
He  first  attacked  the  accusera  of  Socrates, 
procured  the  banishment  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  death  of  another.  This,  however, 
Barth^lemy  doubts.  His  converaation 
was  agreeable,  and  is  praised  in  the  i^^- 
posium  of  Xenophon.  After  the  death  of 
Socrates,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Cynosar^pes,  a  school  of  Athens;  finom 
which  circumstance  some  suppose  the 
school  derived  its  name.  The  opinions 
of  A.  are  well  knovm.  His  numerous 
worics  are  all  lost ;  for  the  lettere  published 
under  his  name  are  considered  q[mrious. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  ui^Enown. 

AifTiBTPHiLiTic ;  a  term  applied  to 
remedies  used  in  cases  of  f^phiJis.  They 
ara  almost  numberiess;  and  there  ex- 
ists, peihaps,  not  one  substance  in  the 
3  Idngdoms  of  nature,  to  whicli  an  anti- 
mlulitic  power  has  not  been  ascribed. 
The  most  efficacious  ara  praparations  of 
mercury,  which  is  administered  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways;  sudoriferous  vegetables, 
the  combinations  of  which  are  also  ex- 
tremely numerous ;  and  preparations  o' 
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gold,  paitioularljr  of  the  miuiAte  of  dus 
metal. 

Antithesis  (oppoBition) ;  a  ^gaxe  of 
speech,  by  which  two  thinga  are  attempt- 
ed to  be  made  more  8tzikuig,by  being  aet 
in  q)po6ition  to  each  other.  This  figure 
often  produces  a  great  effect,  yet,  by  too 
frequent  use,  becomes  disfftisting.  Lea- 
sing afibrds  an  instance  of  a  hwpy  an- 
tithesia,  when,  in  the  review  of  a  book,  he 
says,  "•  This  book  contains  much  that  is 
good,  and  much  that  is  new ;  only  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  good  is  not  new,  and  the 
new  is  not  go^"  Some  use  antithesis 
only  to  express  the  connexion  of  things 
exactly  opposite. 

AffTiTauriTAaiAifs  ;  all  who  do  not 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity, 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds,  and  either  put  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead 
below  the  Fotherj  or  consider  Christ 
merely  a  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  an 
arbitrary  personification  of  the  divine 
luind.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  parties  maintaining  these 
sentiments  were  very  numerous ;  espe- 
cially the  Arians,  Sabellians  and  Pneu- 
matomachists.  The  name  AntiMdUari- 
an  first  arose  in  the  16th  centiuy,  and 
was  q>plied  to  Socinians,  or  Unitarians, 
who  remonstrated  against  the  system  of 
Episcopius,  who  died  in  1643,  and  to  a 
great  number  of  theologians,  who  ven- 
tured, in  their  writings,  to  maintain  the 
preceding  opinion.  Many  were  unwill- 
ing to  aeknowled|[;e  Antitrinitarians  as 
Christiana,  esteeming  them  enemies  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
or  even  to  tolemte  them  in  Christian 
states.  The  Spanish  Protestant,  Michael 
Servetus,  was  burnt  at  Geneva,  in  ^553. 
at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  on  account  of 
this  herefiy,  and  the  severest  edicts  were 
once  issued  against  them  in  England. 
An  English  cfergyman,  however,  The- 
ophilus  Lindsev,  at  London,  in  1774,  and 
a  merchant,  William  Christie,  at  Mon- 
trose, in  Scotland,  formed  Unitarian  con- 
gregations, who  separated  themselves 
from  the  established  church,  since  which 
time  they  have  become  numerous,  both 
in  England  and  America.  (See  Utdia- 
riana.) 

AffTiUM ;  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci, 
situated  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  In  the 
neighborhood,  the  Romans  gained  their 
first  naval  reputation,  in  an  engagement 
vrith  tlie  Antiates.  It  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens ;  but  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  in  Ca|>o  d*Anzo,  or  ^tio. 

Autoiitbtte  (Marie  Antoinette  Josephe 


Jeanne^  of  Lorraine,  archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria ana  queen  of  France,  bora  at  Vienna, 
Nov.  2, 1755,  was  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa.  She 
received  a  careful  education,  and  obtained 
an  acquaintance  with  various  branches 
of  knowledge.  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her  an  uncommon  share  of  grace 
and  beauty.  In  a  letter  of  Maria  Theresa 
to  her  future  husband,  she  says,  among 
other  things,  **  Your  bride,  dear  dauphin, 
is  separated  fit>m  me.  Ab  she  has  ever 
been  my  delight,  so  will  she  be  your  hap- 
piness. For  this  purpose  have  I  edu- 
cated her;  for  I  have  long  been  aware 
that  she  was  to  be  the  companion  of  your 
life.  I  have  enjoined  upon  her,  as  among 
her  highest  duties,  the  most  tender  at- 
tachment to  your  person,  the  greatest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  can  please 
or  make  you  happy.  Above  all,  I  have 
recommended  to  ner  humiUty  towaida 
God,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  subjects  confided  to  us, 
without  love  to  Him,  who  breaks  the 
sceptres  and  crushes  the  thrones  of  kings 
according  to  his  own  wiU." — ^The  de- 
parture of  Marie  Antoinette  firom  Vienna 
nlled  the  capital  with  sorrow.  Her  arrival 
at  StiBsburg^  and  her  ioumey  to  Com 
pie^e,  where  Louis  Xv  and  the  dauphin 
received  her,  and  to  Versailles,  where  her 
marriage  took  place.  May  16,  1770,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph.  It  was 
subsequently  remarked,  that,  inunediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony,  a  fearfiil 
thunder-storm,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever 
before  been  witnessed,  threw  Vereailles 
and  all  the  surrounding  country  into  the 
peatest  (error.  Anxious  minds  indulged 
m  yet  more  fearful  forebodinss,  when,  at 
the  festivity  which  the  city  of  Paris  pre- 
pared. May  30,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
dauphin's  marriage,  through  the  want  of 
judicious  arrangements,  a  great  number 
of  people,  in  the  rue  Royale,  were  {Hessed 
or  trodden  to  death  in  the  crowd.  53 
persons  were  feund  dead,  and  about  900 
dangeroudy  wounded.  When  Marie  An- 
toinette, after  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  be- 
came oueen,  ehe  imitated  the  example  of 
Louis  All.  An  officer  of  the  garaes  du 
corvsj  who  had  formerly  displeased  her, 
ana  now  was  about  to  resicn,  she  ordered 
to  remain  at  his  post,  and  foiget  the  past 
— ^^  Heaven  forbid  that  the  queen  should 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  dauphiness  !** 
Thus  she  continued  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  mildness  and  generosity ; 
in  particular,  she  took  the  most  energetic 
meastues  to  relieve  the  suflferers  in  the 
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dreadfii)  winter  of  1788.  But,  about  this 
tune,  she  drew  upon  herself  the  hatred  of 
the  court  party,  who  used  every  means 
to  make  her  odious  to  the  nation.  She 
was  accused,  in  pamphlets,  of  continually 
contriving  plots,  and  though  none  of  the 
accusations  could  be  proved,  and  many  of 
them  were  wholly  improbable,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced queen  pive  cause  for  them.  Her 
lively  imagination  often  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  levity,  and  sometimes  of  dis- 
simulation. A  natural  restlessness  led 
her  to  change,  to  new  fiiahions,  to  a  con- 
tinual varying  of  her  diversions.  Great 
sums  of  money  were,  bv  this  means,  taken 
fiom  more  important  objects.  It  was  still 
more  to  her  disadvanta^,  that  she  injured 
her  dignity  by  neglectu^^  the  strict  for- 
mality of  court  manners.  Besides,  she 
expressed  herself  with  pettidkness,  in  re- 
ply to  the  censures  that  were  passed  upon 
tier.  Her  enemies  now  spread  abroad  a 
report  that  she  was  still  an  Austrian  ilt 
heinrt,  and  a  natural  enemy  to  the  French, 
to  whose  happiness  she  could  no  longer 
GODtrilmte.  An  extraordinary  occurrence 
added  fiiel  to  the  flame  of  calumny,  while 
k  subjected  the  name  of  the  queen  to  a 
disgraceful  tow-suit  Two  jewellerB  de- 
manded the  payment  of  an  immense  price 
for  a  necklace,  which  had  been  purchased 
in  the  name  of  the  queen.  In  the  exam- 
ination which  she  demanded,  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  never  ordered  the 
purchase.  A  lady  of  her  size  and  com- 
plexion had  impudently  passed  herself  off 
lor  the  queen,  and  at  midnight  had  a 
meeting  with  a  cardinal  m  the  paric  of 
Versailles.  (See  LamoUe  and  Bohan,) 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  enemies  of  the 
queen  succeeded  in  throwing  a  daik 
shade  over  h^r  conduct  When  Cal<mne 
bad  reported  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
finances,  the  cause  was  blindly  attributed 
to  the  queen's  extravagance.  At  len||th 
it  became  necessary  to  summon  a  meetmg 
of  the  states  generaL  The  queen  was 
mesent  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session ; 
but  fiiom  that  moment  her  tranquillitv 
was  gone.  Events  soon  followed,  which 
put  her  courage  to  the  test  She  appear- 
ed with  her  husband  at  the  banquet, 
which  the  gardu  du  corps  gave  at  Ver- 
sailles, Oct  1,  to  the  officers  of  the  troops 
of  the  Une,  where,  soon  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  court,  the  national  cockade 
WBB  trampled  on.  This  excited  the  Pa- 
risians stiU  more  against  the  queen.  Ihey 
re^uded  her  as  the  soul  of  the  party 
which,  at  that  time,  was  collecting  an  ar- 
tuy  against  Paris^  and  against  the  national 


ibly.  On  the  5th,  the  Parinans 
rushed  violently  to  Versailles.  Eariy  <mi 
the  6th,  they  lMt>ke  into  the  casde,  mur- 
dered several  of  the  body-guaids,  and 
uttered  against  the  queen  tlw  most  furi- 
ous threats.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a 
clergyman  wrote  to  her,  "•  Take  measures 
for  your  {»eservation ;  eariy  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  6  o'clock,  you  are  to  be  murdered.** 
She  remained  tranquil,  and  concealed  the 
letter.  The  infbriated  mob  rushed  into 
her  chamber ;  she  fied  to  the  king.  To 
put  a  8t(^  to  die  scene  of  murder,  the 
King  and  queen  showed  themselves,  with 
both  their  children,  in  the  balcony.  This 
spectacle  made  a  momentair  impression 
upon  the  enraged  people ;  but  soon  the 
ciy  resounded  fit)m  eveiy  mouth,  "No 
children !  the  queen — the  queen  alone !" 
She  instantly  put  her  son  and  daughter 
into  the  arms  of  the  king,  and  returned  to 
the  balcony.  This  unexpected  courage 
disarmed  the  mob;  their  threats  were 
followed  by  shouts  of  apnrobation.  The 
same  day  she  was  obligea  to  view  a  moet 
foarfhl  spectacle,  for  six  hours,  on  her  way 
to  Paris.  Before  her  carriage  were  borne, 
on  pikes,  the  heads  of  two  guards ;  intox- 
icated fbries  surrounded  her,  with  the 
most  horrid  imprecadons.  When  Ae 
was  asked  about  the  scene  that  had  just 
ended,  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  de- 
sired to  punish  the  guilty,  she  replied, 
^  Never  will  I  accuse  one  of  the  king's 
suljects ;"  and  when  the  question  was 
repealed^  ''I  have  seen  all,  I  have  heard 
all,  I  have  forgotten  all,"  was  her  answer. 
The  first  month  after  her  arrival  m  Parian 
rtie  expended  900,000  livres  in  redeem- 
ing clothes  pledged  by  the  poor  to  the 
pawnbrokers;  but  all  her  benefits  were 
msofficient  to  appease  their  exasperated 
minds.  In  1791,  when  Louis  X  Vl  deter- 
mined to  flee,  she  followed  her  husband, 
though  she  saw  die  attempt  was  fruitless. 
Prom  Varennes,  she  was  brought  back  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  when  the  committee 
of  the  constituent  assembly  demanded  an 
ex^anatk>n,  she  answered,  <<  As  the  king 
wished  to  depart  with  his  children,  noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  hinder  me  from 
accompanyinff  him.  I  have  given  suffi- 
cient proof,  for  these  two  years,  that  I 
would  never  desert  him.  IVhat  made 
me  man  decided  on  that  point  was,  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  king  would  nei;er  • 
leave  France ;  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so, 
I  should  have  empk^ed  every  effort  to 
restrain  him."  This  tempest  was  foUowed 
by  a  momentaiy  calm.  In  the  meantime 
came  on  the  dOth  of  June  and  the  lOdi 
of  August,  1792.    Prepared  for  whatever 
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miH^t  hi^[^>en  on  the  latter  of  these  daya, 
the  queen  exerted  all  her  power  to  excite 
her  husband  to  meet  death    sword  in 
hand.    Led  with  him  into  the  lefpslatiye 
aseemblyy  she  heard  bis  deposition  an- 
nounced, together  with  the  apjMintment 
of  his  judges,  and  then  went  with  him  to 
the  temple.    None  of  her  female  attend- 
ants were  suffered  to  accompany  her. 
Here  she  occupied  the  only  comrortable 
chamb^  with  her  daughter  and  the  prin- 
cess fUizabeth.    Close  bars  of  iron  se- 
cured  the    window,   admitting   only  a 
fflimmering  light     She  now  exhibited 
me  full  stren^i^  of  her  character.    Inya- 
riably  calm  in  the  circle  of  her  friends, 
she  urged  them  to  diarepard  sickness  and 
sufierinff.     When  Louis  XVI  infoimed 
her  of  his  condemnation,  she  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  approaching  termination 
of  an  existence  so  painful,  and  the  unper* 
idling  reward  that  should  crown  it    Af- 
ter her  husband's  death,  she  asked  nothing 
of  the  convention  but  a  mouming-dreas, 
which  she  wore  the  remainder  of  her 
days.    July  4,  1798,  she  was  separated 
from  her  son.    She  felt  that  this  separa- 
tion was  forever,  yet  her  finnness  was 
unchanged.     Auff.  5^  at  midnight,  she 
was  removed  to  me  keeper's  house.    A 
dazk  and  damp  dungeon  here  vnis  her 
last  abode.    Oct  3,  the  convention  or- 
dered her  to  be  brought  before  the  re  volur 
tionaiy  tribunal    She  was  charged  with 
having  dissipated  the  finances,  exhausted 
the  public  treasuiy,  given  large  sums  out 
of  it  to  the  emperor,  with  having  corre- 
sponded with  foreign  enemies,  andfavored 
domestic  tumults.    But,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  witnesses  who  were  ex- 
amined, no  evidence  could  be  brought 
against  her ;  and  her  defender,  Chauveau- 
Lagarde,  exclaimed  justly,  <*  I  am  embar- 
rassed, not  to  find  answers,  but  plausible 
accusations."   Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  had  the 
courage  to  take  the  ^ueen  into  his  protec- 
tion, without  hesitation,  and  to  censure, 
with   the   greatest  severhy,  her  blood- 
thirs^  accuser,  Fououier-llnville,  for  his 
testimony,  which  all  might   see  to  be 
false.    The  queen  herself  replied  to  all 
inauiries    vrith   fijmness   and   decision. 
When  Hubert  shamefully  accused   her 
of  having  seduced  her  own  son,  she  an- 
s^vered,  with  the  deepest  indignation,  <*  I 
appeal  to  every  mother  here,  whether 
such  a  crime  be  possible.''    She  heard 
her  sentence  of  death  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, and  soon  oently  foil  asleep,  when 
ahe  was   carried   back   to  her   prison, 
ofler  Mtting  18  hours.    The  next  day,  at 


11  o'clock,  she  ascended  the  cart  whiph 
conveyed  her  to  the  scaffold.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  induce  the  people  to 
insult  her  on  the  way,  but  a  deep  silence 
reigned.  The  channs  for  which  she  was 
once  so  celebrated  were  gone.  Grief 
had  distorted  her  features,  and,  in  the 
damp,  unhealthy  prison,  she  had  almost 
lost  one  of  her  eyes.  Her  look  seemed 
to  fiU  the  fierce  people  with  awe.  At  12 
o'clock,  the  cart  arrived  at  the  place  of 
Louis  XV.  She  cast  back  a  long  look  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  then  ascended  the 
scaffold.  When  she  came  to  the  top,  ahe 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  exclaim- 
edy  ^  O  God,  enlighten  and  aflect  my  «k- 
ecutioner!  Farewell^  my  children,  for- 
ever ;  I  go  to  your  fiither !"  Thus  died 
the  queen  of  Franee,  Oct  16, 1703,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  38th  year  of  her 
Bfe.  (See  Marie  AnMndtty  h  la  Ckm- 
ctemrU;  Dragm, Hist. PvhL par  U  ComU 
de  Robiano,  Faris,  1^ ;  and  Mhi.  sw 
la  Vie  prwie  de  Marie  AnUrinetUf  Heme 
de  Dranctj  &c.,  by  madame  Campan  (her 
reader),  5th  edition,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1893.) 
Antoneij.0  of  Messenia.  (See  Oit- 
Painting.) 

AiTTONiivus  ( Annius  Venia),  the  Philoso- 
pher, best  laiovm  by  the  name  of  MareuM 
Aurditu^  bom  A.  D.  121,  ascended  the 
throne  A.  D.  161,  after  the  death  of  An- 
toninus Plus,  who  had  adopted  him.  He 
voluntarily  ^vided  the  empire  with  Lu- 
cius Verus  (tee  f^  succeeding  article), 
whom  he  made  emperor,  and  united 
in  marriage  vrith  his  daughter  Ludlla. 
Brought  up  and  instructed  by  Plutarch'a 
nephew  Sextus,  the  orator  Herodes  Atti- 
cus,  and  the  fomous  jurist  I^  YoIumus 
Mecianus,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  learned  men,  and  fonned  ja  particu- 
lar love  for  the  Stoic  philoeo{^y.  While 
his  generals,  Statius  Ihriscus,  Avidius  Caa- 
sius,  Marcius  Verus  and  Fronto,  over- 
came the  Parthiana,  conquered  Armenia, 
Babylon  and  Media,  and  destroyed  the 
great  city  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris^  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  Rome  and  Germa- 
ny. The  former  was  laid  waste  by  pesti- 
lence, fomine  and  inundations,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  endeavored  to  miti- 
pite ;  the  latter  kept  the  Roman  territory 
m  continual  alarm,  by  frequent  invasions 
which,  however,  were  always  repulsed. 
At  tiie  same  time,  he  undertook  to  im> 
prove  the  moitds  of  the  people,  and  tha 
administration  of  justice.  Ailer  the  ter 
mination  of  the  Parthian  war,  both  em> 
perors  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed 
the  title  Partifneus.  But  a  fearfiil  pesti- 
lence soon  broke  out,  with  which  the 
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ea0tem  aimy  infected  all  the  countries 
they  poflood  through.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  earthquakes,  inundations,  and 
a  universal  insurrection  on  the  confines 
of  the  empire,  from  Gaul  to  the  Black 
sea.  Both  emperors  went  to  Aquileia,  in 
ofder  to  attack  the  M arcomanni,  early  in 
the  spring.  A  part  of  the  enemy  sub- 
micted  finr  a  time,  but  soon  took  up  arms 
aj^am.  For  8  years,  they  fbuffht  with  va- 
rious sueoess.  Verus  died,  A.  D.  169,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  A.  D.  174,  the 
enemy  invaded  Italy,  and,  as  the  treasuiy 
was  exhausted,  the  emperor  saw  himself 
reduced  to  the  necesnty  of  selling  the 
most  valuable  fiimiture  of  the  palace.  Jn 
the  following  campaigns,  the  Romans 
came  off  conquerors.  A.  D.  198,  when 
the  empenM*,  in  the  city  Gran,  in  the  war 
against  the  Quadi,  was  sunounded  on 
eveiy  side  by  his  enemies,  he  was  re- 
dact to  extremity  ifrom  want  of  water. 
A  fearfiil  tempest  arose,  a  sudden  shower 
reireshed  the  anny,  and  the  Quadi  were 
vanquished.  Afterwards,  the  Marooman- 
ni,  the  Quadi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
barbarians,  sued  for  peace.  The  sedition 
of  the  Syrian  governor,  Avidlus  Cassius, 
who  had  brought  Egypt  and  the  region 
within  mount  Taurus  to  ovm  his  author- 
ity, called  off  the  emperor  fix>m  his  eon- 
quests  ;  but,  before  he  reached  Asia,  the 
rebel  was  slain  bv  his  own  party.  Aure- 
lius  pardoned  all  who  were  engaced  in 
the  revolt,  marched  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
and  busied  himself  about  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  empire,  till  new  incur- 
sions of  the  Marcomanni  compelled  him 
once  more  to  take  the  field.  He  con- 
quered the  enemy  several  times,  but  was 
taken  sick  at  Sirmium,  and  died,  accord- 
ing to  Aurelius  Victor,  at  Yindobona,  in 
the  ^th  year  of  his  afe^  and  19th  of  his 
reign. — ^l!iie  best  editions  of  the  Medi- 
tations, which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in 
which  he  acknowledges  himself  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Stoics,  are  by  Casaubon, 
London,  1643 ;  Moms,  Leipsic,  1775 ;  and 
Schulz,  1802,  translated  by  Schulz  and 
Kuhn,  with  annotations. — ^Aurelius  was 
one  of  the  best  emperors  who  ever  gov- 
erned Rome,  although  his  philosophy 
and  the  natural  magnanimitjr  of  his  char- 
acter did  not  restrain  him  from  ordering 
the  penecution  of  the  Christians  in  Gaul. 
Ajrromnus  Pius  (Titus  Aurelius  Ful- 
vius),  of  a  fimiily  originally  from  Nismes, 
in  Gaul,  was  bom  at  Lavinium,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  A.  D.  8(S.  His 
fi^er,  Aurelius  Fulvius,  had  enjoyed  the 
consulship,  and,  A.D.  190,  he  succeeded 
to  the  same  dignity.    He  was  one  of  the 


four  persons  of  consular  rank,  among 
whom  Adrian  divided  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  He  then  went,  as 
proconsul,  to  Asia,  and,  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  became  more  and  more  the  object 
of  Adrian's  confidence.  By  his  vnfe, 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Annius  Verus^ 
whose  licentious  conduct  he  vrisely  en- 
deavored to  conceal  fix>m  the  view  of  the 
wodd,  he  had  4  children.  They  all  died 
but  Faustina,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wifo  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  A.  D.  138,  he 
vras  adopted  by  Adrian,  for  which  reason 
he,  in  his  turn,  adopted  L.  Verus  and  M. 
Annius  Verus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  The 
same  year,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
under  him  the  empire  enjoyed  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness.  Temperate  and  sim- 
ple in  his  pnvate  life,  ever  ready  to  assist 
the  necessitous,  an  admirer  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  he  was  truly  the  lather  of  his 
people.  He  Often  repeated  those  brauti- 
ml  words  of  Scipio,  **  I  had  rather  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a  citizen  than  destroy  a 
thousand  enemies."  His  wise  fiugaiity 
enabled  him  to  diminish  the  taxes.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  he  speedily 
abolished.  He  carried  on  but  a  few  wars, 
viz.  in  Britain,  where  he  extended  the 
Roman  dominion,  and,  by  raising  a  new 
wall,  put  a  stop  to  the  desolating  inva- 
sions of  the  Plots  and  Scots.  .  The  senate 
gave  him  the  surname  Ptuf,  L  e.  remark- 
able for  filial  affection,  because,  in  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  Adrian,  his  second 
ftther,  he  had  built  a  temple  in  honor  of 
him.    Conflamtions,  floods  and  earth- 

3uake8  spreaa  d^isolation  in  many  places 
uring  lus  reign,  but  his  generosity  did 
much  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
these  unhappy  events.  He  died  A.  D. 
161, 74  years  old,  having  reigned  23  years. 
His  remains  wei«  depodted  in  the  tomb 
of  Adrian.  The  senate  built  a  pillar  to 
his  memory,  which  is  yet  standing,  under 
the  name  of  the  Antomne  cciumn.  The 
whole  kingdom  lamented  hina,  and  the 
following  emperois  assumed  his  name  as 
an  honor.  It  has  been  said  of  him, "  He 
is  almost  the  only  monarch  that  has  lived 
without  flpilling  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men or  his  enemies." 

ANToifiNUS,  the  wall  of;  a  barrier 
erected  by  the  Romans  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  It 
was  constructed  A.  D.  140,  and  consisted 
of  a  ditch,  firom  13  to  14  feet  vride,  the 
wall  being  formed  of  the  earth  that  was 
thrown  up.  This  wall  is  now  neariy  de- 
molished by  the  ploughidiare.  General 
Roy,  m  his  35th  jrfaie,  has  traced  its 
course,  and  given  plans  of  the  station 
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belonginff  to  it  This  wall  was  tke  ihM 
ranipait  built  by  the  Romans  against  ibe 
incimions  ^  the  North  Britons.  It  is 
called,  bv  the  peoj^  in  tiie  neigfaboriiood^ 
€hvhaiia?9  (hfke. 

Antonio,  Nicholas ;  a  native  of  Sevitte 
in  Siiain ;  bom  in  the  year  1617.  After 
22  years  spent  at  Rome,  in  the  capaciQr 
<^  ai^nt-general  for  Spain,  he  returned  to 
Madrid,  and  obtained  a  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil-board. His  woriu  are,  BikUotheea 
Hupana  Feto,  in  2  folio  Tolumes;  De 
EaAio^  Lib.  ut.,  folio,  published  in  1659; 
BiMioikeca  lEspana  JVbvoE,  2  vols,  ibho, 
1672,  reprinted  m  1783;  and  Ctntura  it 
Huioriiis  Ftdndis^  folio,  1742.  His  libraiy 
was  of  great  value.    He  died  1684. 

Antonio,  St. ;  a  Dutch  fort  of  Axim, 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  It  belongs 
to  the  West  India  companv.— This  is  also 
a  name  of  one  of  the  ci»e  de  Verd  islands, 
separated  from  St.  Vincent  by  a  nar* 
row,  navicable  channel,  15  miles  bn>ad. 
The  inhabitants,  mostly  Negroes,  about 
500  in  number,  live,  notwithstanding  all 
Che  plenty  of  the  island,  in  wretched 
poverty.    Lon.  OP  26^  £. ;  kt.  18<>  4^  N. 

Antonivs,  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  eon 
of  the  piwtor,  and  gnmdson  of  the  orator 
of  the  same  name,  bom  86  vears  B.  C, 
was  connected  widi  the  frunily  of  C«ear 
by  his  mother  Julia,  a  lady  of  distin- 
guished excellence.  Debauoheiy  and 
prodigality  marked  his  youth.  To  study 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  war,  he  went  to 
GrcMsce,  and  from  thence  followed  the 
consul  Gabinius  on  a  camjMugn  in  Syria. 
He  showed  much  actUity  and  courage 
here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  where  he  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  Ptolemy  Aule- 
tes.  The  soldiers,  whom  he  treated  widi 
extreme  generositv,  indulgence  and  con- 
fidence, conceived  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  In  Rome,  he  united  with  Curio,  and, 
like  him,  supported  the  party  of  Cnsar. 
He  became  augur  and  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  some  of  his  projects  excited  such 
odium  against  him,  that,  with  Curio  and 
Cassius  Longinus,  he  fled  for  refiige  to 
the  camp  of  UsBsar.  This  became  one  of 
the  pretences  for  civil  war.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  this  war  between  Cffisar  and 
Pompey,  A.  was  appointed  bv  Ciesar 
commander-in-chief  in  Italy:  he  after- 
wards led  a  considerable  force  to  Epirus, 
to  his  assistance.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  commanded  the  left  win?,  and 
afterwards  jnetumed  to  Rome  widi  the 
^ypointment  of  master  of  the  horse  and 
governor  of  Italy.  He  degraded  himself 
BO  deeply  by  acts  of  excels  and  violence, 
that,  on  his  return,  Ccesar  treated  him 


with  great  cMnem.  About  this  time,  he 
jnarried  FuMa,  the  widow  of  Clodius^ 
who  lonff  ruled  him.  When  Csnar 
recumed  vom  Spain,  A.  regained  his  fiivor 
by  the  basest  flattery,  and,  B.  C.  44,  be- 
came his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  At 
the  hupereaXia^  he  threw  himself  puUidy 
at  Csbbbt's  feet,  and  thrice  oflfored  hioi  a 
diadem,  which  he  exhibited  «mid  Cbe 
shoms  of  the  people.  Soon  after  Gnsnr 
was  assassinated,  and  A.  would  have 
shared  the  same  fete,  had  noit  Brutus, 
who  hoped  to  gain  him  over  for  ihe 
republic,  stood  up  in  his  defenee.  A. 
delivered,  over  the  body  <^  Cssar,  a  fit- 
neral  oration,  in  the  ooone  of  wluch  lie 
^read  out  his  garment  stamed  with  blood, 
and  thus  excited  the  people  to  anger  and 
revenge.  The  murderers  were  oblijf^ 
to  flee,  and  A.  lon^  ruled  with  unlimrted 
power.  Afler  havmg  many  times  quar- 
relled with  young  Octavius,  the  heu*  of 
CsBsar,  who  aspirui  to  the  supraaoe  pow* 
er,  and,  from  political  motives,  took  the 
side  of  the  senate,  he  was  reconciled  to 
faini,  and  went  with  an  wrmy  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  the  government  of  which  fell  to  his 
diare,  and  laid  steae  to  Mutiaa,  which 
Decimus  Brutus  valiantly  defended.  In 
the  mean  time,  Cicero  delivered  his  &- 
mous  orations  against  him.  The  senate 
declared  him  a  public  enemy,  and  both 
consuls,  Hutius  and  Pansa,  accompanied 
by  Octavius,  met  him  in  the  field.  At 
first,  A.  vanquished  Pansa  in  a  bloody 
battle,  but  Hirtius  hastened  to  his  aid,  and 
A.  was  subdued.  Both  consuls,  however, 
fell,  and  Octavius  took  the  head  of  the 
republican  army.  A.  fled  with  his  troops 
over  the  Alps,  amid  great  difficulties  and 
privations.  Lepidus  then  commanded 
m  Gaul,  and  A.  fled  to  his  camp  in 
mourning  garments,  and  soon  gained  the 
afiections  of  the  army,  so  that  Lepidus 
Vas  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to 
him.  Puncus,  also,  and  PoUio,  strength- 
ened his  party  with  their  forces ;  so  that 
A.,  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  fled 
fix)m  Italy,  returned  now  at  the  head  of 
23  l^ons  and  10,000  horse.  Octariua, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  the  senate,  and  a  defender  of 
republican  fireedom,  now  suffered  Che 
mask  to  fell  off  He  marched  a^dnst  A. 
and  Lepidus,  and,  on  the  small  islmd  of 
Reno,  not  far  firom  Bologna,  or,  according 
to  some,  on  the  island  of  Panaro,  near 
Modena,  had  that  memorable  meeting 
with  them,  in  which  they  divided  among 
themselves  the  whole  Roman  worhL 
Here  they  decided  upon  the  fvoscription 
of  their  mutual  enemies:  each  gave  up 
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hii  fiiendfl  to  the  other.  Upon  this,  the 
triumviri  marched  to  Rome,  and  their 
steps  were  marked  with  murder  and 
rapine  throughout  Italy*  A.  caused  Cice- 
ro^s  head  and  right  hand  to  be  iixed  up, 
as  a  spectacle,  on  that  same  rostnmi  from 
whi«h  his  eloquence  had  so  cAen  been 
victorious.  300  senators  and  2000  knights 
perished  in  this  proscription.  When  the 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  the  war  was 
procured,  viz.  200,000,000  sesterces  (abput 
6,300,000  dollais),  and  the  triumviri  had 
appointed  magistrates  for  several  years, 
B.  C.  42,  A.  and  Octavius  departed  for 
Macedonia,  where  the  united  forces  of 
their  enemies,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  foimed 
a  poweriul  army.  At  Philippi,  A.  com- 
mended in  an  engagement  against  Cas- 
sius, who,  when  he  perceived  the  event 
of  die  fatal  battle,  ordered  one  of  his 
abves  to  stab  him.  After  the  second  bat- 
tle, Brutus,  also,  destroyed  himaeUI  At 
the  sight  of  his  body,  A.  discovered  the 
deepest  emotion,  covered  it  with  his 
ckok,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
interred  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
then  went  to  Greece,  visited  the  public 
schools  at  Athens,  and  manifested  his 
admnration  of  this  city,  splendid  even  in 
its  ruins.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Asia. 
In  Cilicia,  he  ordered  Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  to  apologize  for  ner  insolent 
behavior  to  the  triumviri.  She  appeared 
in  person,  and  her  channs  fettered  him 
forever.  He  followed  her  to  Alexandria, 
where,  in  a  constant  course  of  dissipation, 
he  bestowed  not  even  a  thought  upon  the 
affiurs  of  the  world,  till  he  was  aroused 
fay  a  report  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced in  Italy,  between  his  wile,  Ful- 
via,  and  Octavius.  A  short  war  followed, 
winch  was  decided  in  favor  of  Octavius, 
before  the  arrival  of  A.  in  Italy.  The 
death  of  Fulvia  facilitated  a  reconciliar 
tion,  which  was  sealed  by  the  marriage 
of  A.  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius. 
The  two  armies  made  a  new  division  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  A.  obtained  the 
East,  Octavius  the  West  For  mere  form, 
Africa  was  consigned  to  the  feeble  Lepi- 
dus.  With  Sextus  Pompey,  who  ruled 
the  Mediterranean,  a  treaty  was  made. 
Upon  this,  A.  went  to  Athens,  made  a 
campaign  agiunst  the  Parthians,  which 
brought  him  but  little  honor,  and  then 
returned  to  Italy.  By  the  interposition 
of  Octavia,  there  appeared  to  be  perfect 
harmony  between  the  triumviri;  but,  after 
bis  return  to  Asia,  A.  gave  himself  up  to 
a  most  abandoned  course  of  life;  lavished 
upon  Cleopatra,  without  rej^ard  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  whole  kmgdoms  and 
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provinces;  and  ezerdsed  the  ] 
mjustice.  After  a  second.  < 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,lie  took 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  priaoneiv 
by  treachery,  accusing  him  of  want  of 
fidelity,  and  carried  him,  in  triumph,  to 
Alexandria.  Octavius  excited  against  A. 
the  dumleasure  of  the  Romans,  by  a  rela- 
tion or  his  conduct  War  between  the 
vno  rivals  vras  inevitable,  and  both  began 
to  prepare  for  it  Amid  a  round  of 
pleasures,  A.  neglected  his  most  impor- 
tant affiurs,  and  mled  the  island  of  Samoe, 
the  rendezvous  of  his  troops,  vrith  musi- 
cians and  revellers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
divorced  Octavia.  These  measures  were 
followed  by  disapprobation  as  universal 
as  the  knowledge  of  Octavia's  magna^ 
nimity  and  the  luitred  of  Cleopatra's  airo- 
ffance.  At  length,  war  was  declared  at 
Rome  against  me  queen  of  Egypt,  and 

A.  was  deprived  of  his  consuQiip  and 
ffovemment  Each  party  assemUed  its 
forces,  and  A.  lost,  in  the  naval  battle  at 
Actium  (q.  v.),  B.  C.  31,  the  dominion  of 
the  world.  He  disgracefully  followed 
Cleopatra  in  her  flufht  The  army  on 
land  waited  in  vain  ror  his  arrival,  and  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Upon 
this,  he  went  to  Libya,  where  a  conMer- 
able  host,  which  he  had  left  there,  was 
his  last  hope.  On  his  arrival,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  had  embraced  the  party  of 
Octavius,  and  his  grief  on  the  discovery 
was  so  great,  that  he  was,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, prevented  from  committing  sui- 
cide. He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  lived 
in  obscurity,  till  Cleopatra  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  back  to  her  palace  and  to 
his  former  mode  of  life.  Her  festivals 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Octa- 
vius, who  refused  all  proposals  of  sub- 
mission. At  his  appearance  before 
Alexandria,  A.  seemed  to  recover  all  his 
former  courage.  He  marched  out  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  repulsed  the 
hostile  forces;  but  aftenvards,  deserted 
by  the  Egyptian  fleet  and  his  army,  and 
suspecting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo- 
patra, he  again  lost  his  courage.  He 
retired  to  the  pcdace  of  thMueen,  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  upon  her;  she  fled, 
however,  and  deceived  him  by  a  felse 
report  of  her  death.  Resolved  to  die 
vnth  her,  he  feU  upon  his  6wn  sword, 

B.  C.  30.  Plutareh  relates,  that  A.  com- 
manded his  slave  Eros  to  slay  him ;  the 
slave,  pretending  to  be  read^  to  obey, 
requested  him  to  turn  awav  his  ftoe,  ana 
then,  stabbing  himself  fob  dead  at  his 
feet  Moved  by  this  exhibition  of  heroic 
affection,  A.  threw    himself  upon  the 
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Mfloe  Bword.  On  being  told  that  Cleopa- 
tra was  still  alive,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
canned  into  her  presence,  that  he  might 
die  in  her  aims.  (See  Augwtui  and 
CUopatnu) 

'  AjxtottIj  Maik.  (See  .^bitomitf,  Mcarcus.) 
Antr^ioues  (Emanuel  Louis  Heniy 
JLtaanev),  ccnnte  d'.  This  man,  who  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  statesman  during 
the  revolution,  was  bom  in  Bivarais.  His 
tutor,  the  fimious  abb^  Maury,  early  cul- 
tivated his  talents  for  a  sfdendid  and  cap- 
tivating,  thouij^h  unsubstantial  eloquence. 
He  mi^e  the  mrst  public  display  of  his  tal- 
ems  in  the  renowned  iMtbnotre  mr  2e9  J^teto 
GhUrmoj  kurs  DroUs  el  la  ManHre  de  ka 
camfoqueTj  A.  D.  1788,  in  which  his  love 
of  liberty,  extending  to  the  entire  condem- 
nation of  all  despotic  ^vemments,  and 
die  justification  of  resistance,  was  ex- 
pressed with  such  force,  that,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  age,  the  woik  was  honored 
with  the  ffreatest  applause,  and  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  spans  that 
lighted  the  flame  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. But  when  he  was  appointed  depu- 
Sf  to  the  states  ||eneral,  in  1789,  he 
efended  the  privileges  of  hereditary 
nobility,  was  amon^  those  who  most  vio- 
lently opposed  the  mtended  union  of  the 
three  estates,  and  voted  for  a  constitution 
fixing  the  ri^ts  of  man,  or  rather  of  citi- 
zens, in  which  he  declared  the  veto  of 
the  king  an  indispensable  support  of  mon- 
archy. In  1790,  he  left  tne  assembly, 
renounced  his  oath  of  citizenship,  with 
certain  limitations,  was  accused  of  dis- 
turfoinff  the  public  peace,  openly  defended 
himself,  and  then  went  to  Petersburg 
and  Vienna,  engaged,  continually,  in 
diplomatic  business.  He  was  now  the 
most  zealous  defender  of  monarchy  and 
the  Bourbons.  Having  been  sent  fix>m 
Russia  to  Italy,  in  1796,  he  was  imprison- 
ed, by  order  of  Bonaparte,  at  Milan.  His 
wife,  the  renowned  opera  singer  St.  Hu- 
berti,  procured  for  him  the  means  of 
escape.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  then 
to  Russia,  where,  in  1803,  he  was  made 
counsellor  of  state  by  Alexander  I,  and 
sent  on  public  business  to  Dresden.  He 
wrote  here  a  remarkable  work  against 
Napoleon— fVo^TiMii^  du  IQme  lAmre  de 
Poh/be,  tnmoi  aw  U  Mont  Miaa.  After 
^jJB  return  to  Russia,  he  found  means  to 
become  acquainted  vnth  the  secret  arti- 
cles of  the  peace  of  Tilat,  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  communicated  them  to  the 
miniBtry,  by  which  means  his  influence 
became  so  great,  that  Canning  did  noth- 
ing in  relation  to  France  without  his 
advice.    He  maintained  his  diplomatic 


connexions,  especially  in  France,  and  was 
evcoy  where  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
politicians  on  the  stace.  In  ^ite  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  and  his 
numerous  straggles  in  their  behalf^  he  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining,  entirely,  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XVIII.  In  181^  he  was 
murdered,  in  a  village  near  Londcm,  to 
gether  with  his  wife,  hj  his  servant  Lo- 
renzo, an  Italian,  who,  mmiediately  after, 
shot  himself  also. 

Antwerp  (w2nver«,  French;  wflm&erM, 
Spanish ;  Antwerpenf  German  and  Butch) ; 
a  large,  well-built  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Netherlands,  which, 
in  1814,  was  formed  out  of  the  foimer 
marquisate  of  A.  and  the  lordship  of 
Mechlin,  which,  under  the  French  gov- 
ernment, had  composed  the  department 
of  the  two  Nethm.  The  provmce  con- 
tains 1017  square  miles,  and  287,347  in- 
habitants. The  city  lies  on  the  Scheldt ; 
E.lon.4''24^;N.lat.5Pld'.  The  largest 
vessels  can  ascend  the  river  to  the  wharfe 
of  A.  on  8  chief  canals  and  3  basins,  built 
by  the  French.  The  city  contains  60,000 
inhabitants,  is  stron^y  fortified,  has  a  cit- 
adel, more  than  10,000  houses,  among 
which  is  the  magnificent  exchange,  the 
oldest  in  Europe;  also  the  council-liouse, 
the  cathedral,  in  which  Rubens  (whose 
femily  was  fix>m  A.]  lies  buried,  the  ample 
house  of  the  Ostrelins  (the  former  ware- 
house of  the  Hanseatic  league),  &c  A. 
is  the  see  of  a  bish(^,  contains  an  acade- 
my of  sciences,  an  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  a  medico-surgical  school 
and  a  marine  arsenal.  Its  manu&ctures 
of  laces,  sugar,  white  lead,  litmus,  cotton 
cloth  and  mib  thread  are  very  important. 
Its  sewing-sUk,  black  silk  stufl'and  print- 
ers' ink  are  known  throughout  Europe. 
Its  commerce  has  greatly  increased  sinoe 
the  Scheldt  was  once  more  opened ;  and, 
in  1£S£B,  955  vessels,  amongst  which  were 
73  firom  America,  entered  this  port  Be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Netherlands  with 
Spain,  A.  was  even  more  important  than 
Amsterdam,  which  increased  very  much 
by  the  decline  of  A.,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. At  that  time,  the  Scheldt  was 
covered  with  vessels  belonginf  to  all  na- 
tions, of  which,  at  one  time,  2500  lay  in 
the  harbor.  An  animated  description  of 
the  commerce  and  activity  of  A.,  at  that 
period,  is  given  in  Schillor's  introduction 
to  his  Thirty  Years' War.  It  then  had 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Hametf  the 
femous  league  of  the  Hanse  towns,  had 
numerous  warehouses  here.  The  first 
blow  was  given  to  its  nrosperity  bv  the 
memorable  siege  under  tne  prince  or  Par> 
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ma,  in  1585,  and  it  was  entirely  ruined 
bj  the  closing  of  its  harbor  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  Josei^  II  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  open  the  Scheldt  This 
ivas  not  done  till  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  by  the  French. 
The  Scheldt  was  then  declared  free,  and 
commerce  would  soon  have  revived,  had 
not  Napoleon  made  the  place  a  military 
depot  In  1814,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Kngtish  and  Saxons  under  Graham,  and 
defended  by  Camot,  who  did  not  suiren- 
der  it  tin  the  5th  of  May,  afler  the  armis- 
tice with  Monsieur  had  been  concluded. 
Camot's  conduct  was  such,  that  he  {[uned 
the  admiration  of  all  soldiers  and  military 
connoisseurs,  and  the  love  of  the  peopfe 
of  A.,  though  they  hated  the  French,  and 
aufiered  much  from  the  siege.  Van  Dyk, 
both  the  Teniers,  Seyher,  Grayer,  Floris 
and  Brill  were  bom  here. 

AmrBii ;  one  of  the  most  distingulahed 
deides  of  the  Egyptians.  At  ust,  he 
was  wordiipped  under  the  form  of  a  dog ; 
afterwards,  under  that  of  a  man  with  a 
dog's  head ;  hence  he  was  termed  Cyno- 
c^^ahu.  Tradition  calls  him  a  son  of 
Osiris  by  Nephthys,  whom  he  mistook 
for  laa.  When  Iris  was  convinced  of 
this  by  the  lotus  wreath  left  with  Neph- 
thys by  Onris,  she  sought  out  the  child, 
exposed  by  his  mother  for  fear  of  Typhon, 
discovered  him,  with  the  help  of  a  dog, 
educated  him,  and  found  in  him  a  ftlth- 
fiil  guard  and  attendant  A.  guards  the 
gods  as  die  dog  ^ards  men.  So  sa;^ 
]nutareh.  According  to  Diodorus,  Obhis 
was  acconmanied  on  his  expeditions  by 
A^  and  Blacedon,  anodier  of  bis  sons. 
A.  carried  a  helmet  covered  vrith  a  do jj's 
skin,  and  was  therefore  wondiipped  m 
the  fomoi  of  a  dog.— According  to  the 
astronomical  theology  of  the  Ecyptians, 
he  was  the  7th  among  die  8  gods  of  the 
lint  class,  and  designated  the  planet  Mer- 
cmy,  as  did  also  ioermef,  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  the  planet  He  was,  conse- 
quendy,  lord  of  the  ascendsnt  for  an  hour 
of  the  day,  and  genius  of  wisdom.  His 
original  form  was  derived,  probably,  from 
the  worship  of  the  doff  among  the  E^p- 
tians,  who  regarded  him  as  the  ^cST  of 
hunting;  then  he  became,  accordmg  to 
Zoega,  a  guardian  spirit  in  genenu,  a 
protector  of  the  goids.  The  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  Hermes,  with 
whom,  therefore,  he  became  confounded. 

ANVIU.E,  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon 
d*,  firat  geographer  of  the  king,  ^enmm- 
funre  of  the  academy  of  inseriptioDs  and 
fine  arts,  &c.,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1697. 
A  map)  which  chance  put  into  his  hands. 


awakened  his  love  for  geography,  at  the 
age  of  12.  He  began  to  sketch  regions 
nientioned  in  the  Roman  historians,  and 
directed  all  his  studies  to  geography.  He 
read  the  ancients  only  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  cities,  and  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  remote  kingdoms,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  history.  Thus  he  eariy  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  geognqihy, 
became  acquainted  with  the  learned,  and, 
at  the  age  of  22,  received  the  office  of 
geographer  to  the  king.  He  now  began 
to  examine  and  set  in  order  the  mass  of 
his  knowledge,  and  ac<{uired  a  nice  tact, 
resembling  instinct,  which  was  the  result 
of  ingenious  and  careful  comparison. 
Almost  every  where,  his  accuracy  was 
rewarded  by  the  discoveiy  of  truth.  TTie 
highest  estimation  is  due  to  him  as  a  critic, 
and  most  of  his  opinkms  and  conjectures 
have  been  verifiea  by  later  inctuiries  on 
the  spot  He  has  published  &11  maps 
and  plans,  and  78  treatises.  His  atlas  of 
ancient  Egjrpt  is  the  most  deserving 
His  OHris  VeUribmnohUjdiadYnBiMis  Eo- 
mottitf  ,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
read  ancient  histoiy.  So,  also,  his  maps 
ofGaul,  Italy  and  Greece.  Hismapeoftiie 
same  countries  for  the  middle  ages  are  of 
equal  value.  His  maps  of  moctem  times 
are  as  good  as  could  be  formed  of 
the  materials  in  his  possession.  He  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  although  too 
irritable  when  censured.  The  natural 
delicacy  of  his  constituti<»i  did  not  hin- 
der him  firom  laboring  15  hours  daily. 
Two  yean  hetare  his  death,  his  mental 
powere  sunk  beneath  the  infiimitieB  of 
age.  He  died  in  1782.  IDs  valuable 
coUection  of  maps  was  purchased  by  the 
govemment  in  1779. 

AoiriAN  Mount  ;  Pamassus  (q.  v.) ;  the 
residence  of  ^e  Muses.  The  name  .^oma 
was  sometimes  riven  to  a  part  of  Baotia. — 
Aomtks ;  one  of  the  many  names  riven  to 
the  Muses.— k^dfie»  (iovH\  were  a  chain  of 
mountains,  of  which  Helicon  was  one. 

AoRT4;  the  great  arteiy,  which  rises 
immediately  out  of  the  left  venlricle  of 
the  heart  It  is  divided  into  two  grand 
trunks,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  as- 
cending and  £seending,    (See  Mery,) 

Apanaoe  ;  an  allowance  which  the 
younger  princes  of  a  reigniug  house  (in 
which  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevails, 
as  is  now  generally  the  case)  receive  ftom 
the  revenues  of  the  coundy,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  live  in  a  manner  be- 
coming their  rank.  It  consists  mostly  in 
money,  with  the  use  of  a  princely  castle 
and  hunting-grounds,  attended,  ftequent- 
ly,  with  the  right  of  juiisdiction  over 
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these  domains.  When  it  is  once  fixed,  it 
panseo  to  the  descendanls  of  the  apcmagtd 
princes,  sprung  from  a  lawful  marriage, 
of  a  suitable  rank,  and,  in  their  de&ult, 
commonly  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.  Sometimes  it  is 
added  to  the  possessions  of  the  surviving 
a/Mnefged  princes.  A  tract  of  land  with 
the  right  of  ruling  it,  set  aside  for  an 
apanage,  is  called  paragwmi. 

Afb.  This  designation,  often  indis- 
criminately applied  to  the  members  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  was  first  properly  restricted 
by  Ray,  the  precursor  or  LinnsBus,  to  those 
quadrumanous  animals  which,  in  struc- 
ture, most  closely  approximate  to  the  hu- 
man configuifttion.  In  speaking  of  apes 
as  distinguished  fiom  monkeys,  we  have 
reference  to  those  genera  of  the  ^at 
ftmily  quadrumana,  which  have  neither 
tails  nor  cheek-pouche^  attain  neariy 
to  human  height,  and  present  a  facial 
an^e,  varying  fiom  6£P  to  80°.  The 
apes  at  present  known  are  classed  dif- 
ferently oy  difierent  naturalists:  Cuvier 
considem  them  all  as  species  of  one 
{^nus;  Deemaieat,  whose  arrangement, 
m  this  instance,  we  prefer,  places  them 
under  the  three  genera,  trogfotbdes,  pi- 
Aeeiw  and  pongOj  the  id  of  which  he 
divides  into  two  sub-genera,  crangs 
r,  having  no  gluteal  callositiea,  and 
«,  or  long-armed  apes,  haviiig  cal- 
losities. The  species  are,  troglotfytes 
mper,  the  chimpanzee  or  orangj-otang, 
which  ia  a  native  of  Afiica,  especudly^  of 
the  coasts  of  Angola  and  Congo ;  jnthe" 
eu8  sahprus^  the  red  orang,  found  m  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  Sou&em  Aoa,  par- 
ticulariy  in  Cochin  China,  Borneo  and 
Malacca ;  pWi£cu»  Icar,  the  mat  gibbon, 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands,  Coro- 
mandel,  &o.;  piJSvtcui  leueiscus^  the 
wou-wm  (se  called  on  account  of  its  cry), 
feund  in  the  same  countries;  pUhecus 
syndadylui  or  siamang,  and  the  pitheetu 
cgUtB  or  active  gibbon,  both  from  Suma- 
tra. As  to  the  pwgo^  Cuvier  has  given 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
nothing  but  the  first-mentioned  species  in 
a  state  of  maturity.— Like  all  the  feur- 
handed  animals,  the  apes  are  destined  to 
Uve  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  are 
especially  adapted,  firom  their  size  and 
strength,  to  occupy  large  forests.  All  of 
them  have  the  power  of  assuming  a  near- 
Iv  erect  position,  though  on  the  ground 
ttiis  is  by  no  means  convenient,  as  they 
stand  upon  the  outer  edges,  being  unable 
to  apply  the  pahns  of  the  posterior  hands 
feiny  against  the  soil,  and  reauire  a  staff, 
or  other  support,  to  maintain  tnis  attitude, 


except  when  they  have  been  taught  to 
stand  erect  by  man.— They  general^  live 
in  troops,  and  some  of  the  spe«es  are 
said  to  construct  a  sort  of  hut  of  leaves, 
as  a  defence  aoainst  the  weather.  They 
defend  themselves  with  clubs,  and  enmloy 
these  weapons  with  considerable  eTOCt, 
even  against  the  human  race.  They  are 
frugivorous  in  a  state  of  nature,  but,  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  teeth  to  those 
of  the  human  species,  it  is  veiy  evident 
that  their  diet  may  be  almost  as  various 
as  that  of  man.  Some  of  them,  the  gib- 
bons, are  very  remarkable,  from  the 
exceeding  lensth  of  their  superior  extrem- 
ities, the  arm  being  so  long  that  the  hands 
hang  near  the  ground  when  the  animal  is 
in  the  erect  position.  This  singular  con- 
formation serves  to  adapt  these  creatures 
to  their  situations,  in  a  manner  which 
would  scarcely  be  imagined,  without 
having  been  wimessed.  They  q^end 
their  days  chiefly  upon  the  tops  and 
branches  of  lofiy  trees,  canes  and  bam- 
boos, and,  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  forced  to  make  great  leaps. 
The  advantage  of  their  vast  length  of  limb 
is  then  rendered  evident,  as  the  {^bbons 
would  be  unable  to  cling  with  theu*  hind> 
er  hands  to  a  long,  flexile  branch,  swayed 
in  various  directions  by  the  breeze,  were 
it  not  that  they  can  maintain  their  posi- 
tion by  balancing  themselves  with  their 
long  arms.  On  tlie  loftiest  branches  of 
the  gigantic  eastern  forest  trees,  troops  of 
diese  animals  are  seen  sitting  balanced  in 
perfect  security,  and  some  of  the  species 
at  sunrise  and  sunset  scream  forth  discord- 
ant cries  fit>m  such  positions.  If  any 
eucumstances  occur  to  disturb  these  ori- 
sons, the  apea  disappear  with  amazing 
celerity  into  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
springmg  from  tree  to  tree,  swinging  them- 
selves to  great  distances  by  their  long 
arms,  and  catching  as  readily  at  the  next 
object  with  the  posterior  hands.  T%e 
orangs  of  Borneo  attain  to  the  greatest 
size,  growing  to  be  five  or  six  feet  high ; 
and  travellers  speak  of  apes  of  a  still 
larger  size.  They  are  renresented,  vrith 
justice,  as  terrible  animals,  and  are  en- 
dowed with  unexampled  strength  of  limb, 
one  adult  ape  being  more  than  a  match 
for  several  unarm^  men.  They  cause 
much  terror  to  the  natives  residing  near 
their  haunts,  and  commit  ^at  lavages 
among  the  plantations  of  fi-uit,  &c. — ^Tne 
oi'sng  most  fiiequently  exliibited  and 
closely  observed  in  captivity  is  the  chim- 
panzee, iocko  or  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
commonly  called  crang-iiiang  (S.  trog- 
lotfyteSf  L.)    This  species  is  an  inhabitant 
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of  Africa,  and  especially  of  the  coasts  of 
Congo  and  Angola.  In  the  proportions 
of  its  members,  and  form  of  the  head,  it 
most  closely  resemUes  the  human  kind. 
It  is  a  Teiy  amusing,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  an  unproductive  emi^oyment,  to 
read  the  monstrous  exaggerations  and 
ridiculous  fiiblea,  which  have  been  writ- 
ten of  this  animal  by  various  learned 
authors.  As  they  are  always  obtained 
when  very  young,  they  are  trained  to  the 
perfonnance  of  actions^  which  their  ex- 
hibitorB  afterwards  are  carefid  to  say  have 
been  acquired  b^  voluntary  imitation.  It 
is,  however,  only  after  long  and  painfiil 
discipline  that  this  education  is  enected ; 
and,  this  once  tenninated,  they  advance 
no  fiurther.  They  never  exhibit  as  much 
sagaci^  as  is  shown  by  a  good  dog,  nor 
are  they  capable  of  an  equal  degree  of 
improvement.  As  thev  advance  in  life, 
they  become  untractable  and  savage,  and, 
if  Cavier's  opinion  be  confirmed,  diat  ^e 
pongo  of  Anica  is  this  orang-otang  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  they  become,  with  age, 
the  most  terrible  and  indomitable  of  their 
whole  race.  Lascivious,  fikhy,  gluttonous 
and  ferocious,  they  oflfer  to  man  a  perfect 

Eicture  of  what  he  would  be,  were  he, 
ke  them,  destitute  of  the  divine  faculQr 
of  reason,  which  controls  the  brute  im- 
pulses of  his  oiganization.  In  their  na- 
tive haunts,  these  animals  manifest  differ- 
ences sufficiently  striking,  in  their  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  to  render  them  inters 
esting  objects  of  contemplation.  Some 
of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  great 
activity ;  others  are  sluggish,  indolent  and 
inert.  The  females  manifest  an  ardent 
attachment  to  their  offipring,  and  make 
vigorous  efibrts  to  save  them  from  injuiy. 
AU  show  various  degrees  of  that  restless 
raobilinr,  which  indicates  how  much  they 
are  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  sen- 
sation, without  appearing  to  ferm  conclu- 
sions flom  their  repeated  experience.  An 
^>e,  in  capdvity,  on  seeing  his  image  in  a 
mirror,  wOl  look  behind  it  to  discover  the 
animal  reflected ;  and  will  as  eageriy  per- 
form this  action  after  the  thousandth 
repetition  as  the  first-^Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  more  pirticulariy 
into  this  subject ;  but  the  cunous  reader 
will  find  m  the  worics  of  F.  Cuvier  de- 
tails sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  the  most 
inquisitive  spint 

A-PEAK(^j»9ue,Fr.);  perpendicular  to 
the  anchor.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  this 
situation,  when  the  cable  is  dravm  so 
tight  into  the  bow  as  to  bring  her  directly 
over  the  anchor,  so  that  the  cable  bean 
right  down  finom  the  ahip's  stem. 
25* 


Apsxjlbs,  the  most  femous  of  the  an- 
cient poilrut-painteiB,  was  the  son  of 
Pythias ;  probably  bom  at  Colophon.  At 
Ephesus,  he  received  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  therefere  is  called,  sometimes, 
the  Epheiian,  Ephorus  of  Ephesus  was 
his  first  teacher,  but,  attractea  by  the  reT 
nown  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  which 
distinguished  itself  by  exact  study,  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Pamphilus,  in 
Sicyon,  though  already  himseli  an  artist 
of  reputation.  Here  he  executed,  with 
some  other  pupils  of  the  same  master, 
different  paintings,  which,  fer  a  long  time, 
enjoyed  (p:eat  feme.  In  the  time  of  Phil^ 
A.  went  to  Macedonia,  and  there,  proba- 
bly, the  firiendship  and  femiliar  inter- 
course between  lum  and  the  king  were 
established,  which  have  given  origin  to  so 
many  anecdotes.  But  man^  of  these 
may  relate  to  a  meeting  with  Alexan- 
der in  Ephesus,  where  A.  had  gone, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Rhodes,  Cos  and 
Alexandria.  Wlule  staying  at  Rhodes^ 
being  in  the  study  of  Protogenes,  during 
the  absence  .of  the  latter,  he  drew  a 
sketch,  in  which  Protogenes,  on  his  re- 
turn, recognised  the  masteriy  stroke  of 
A.,  and  undertook  to  excel  him.  A.  re- 
turned, and  (hew  a  third  sketch,  superior 
to  both,  so  that  the  Rhodian  painter  de- 
clared himself  conquered.  The  table 
containing  the  figures  was  afterwards 
brought  to  Rome,  and  ornamented  the 
palace  of  the  Cesars,  till  destroyed  in  a 
conflamtion.  The  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  tins  axti8t—*iUxander  holding  the 
lightvdngj  from  which  the  chief  light  of 
the  picture  proceeds— stood  in  the  temple 
of  Ephesus.  By  a  happy  application  of 
perspective  and  ckuafi-oscvrOf  the  hand 
vrith  the  lightning  seemed  to  project  from 
the  picture.— The  talent  and  renown  of 
A.  were  at  their  height  in  the  112th 
Olympiad.  Yet,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, he  several  times  painted  king  An- 
tiochus.  This  must  have  happened  in 
the  118th  Olympiad.  Death  seems  to 
have  surprised  tne  ardst  in  Cos,  where 
an  unfinished  Venus  was  shown  as  his 
work,  which  nobody  dared  to  complete. 
But  the  story  that  A.,  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria,  vras  accused,  by 
the  painter  Antiphilus,  of  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy,  and  that,  his  innocence 
being  proved,  he  took  revenge  on  the 
king  and  his  rival,  by  a  picture  of  Cal- 
umny, must  refer  to  another  artist  of  the 
same  name.  T61ken,  professor  at  the 
university  of  Berlin,  in  his  lecture,  .^^mOm 
and  AntmkUtu^ in  voL  iii.  o£ AmaUhea,ha8 
proved  that  this  Apelks  lived  between  the 
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Otympiadfl  139  and  144,  consequently  100 
years  later  than  the  contemporanr  of  Al- 
exander. The  greatest  merit  of  A.  was 
iniminible  grace ;  his  works  were  full  of 
life,  grace  and  poetr}',  and  his  art,  there- 
lore,  was  justly  called  cars  ApdUa, — ^Ac- 
ooiding  to  Phny,  A.  generaUy  painted 
with  four  colors  only,  i^ch  he  made  to 
haimonize  by  means  of  the  varnish, 
which  he  himself  had  invented. 

APBirifiifxs,  or  AppsiririirES ;  a  chain 
of  mountains  bennning  near  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  not  rar  from  Genoa,  there 
ibmiing  the  pass  of  Bocchetta,  extending 
through  uU  Italy  to  the  shores  of  Otnmto 
and  the  straits  of  Sicily,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  pans,  eastern  and 
western.  The  Apennmes  are  covered 
to  the  top  with  trees,  particularly  chest- 
nut-trees, the  fixiit  of^  which,  in  some 
countries,  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  Lower  thioi  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines  present  only  a  few  elevated 
summits ;  e.  g.,  the  Gran  Sasso,  at  Aquila, 
in  the  province  of  Abnizzo,  8355  feet 
high,  and  the  Velino,  7872  feet  high. 
The  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow  in 
winter,  which  sometimes  melts  late,  and, 
o<Migealing,  forms  ice,  indispensable  in  a 
warm  climate  like  Italy.  In  the  Apen- 
nines are  some  large  valleys,  a  few  lakes 
and  nvera,  and  many  marshes  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  The  mtemal  construction 
of  the  chain  shows  great  unifennity,  the 
prevailing  mineral,  a  thick,  white  lime- 
stone, bemg  found  in  the  same  position  in 
many  places.  The  northern  part  deviates 
from  this  formation  where  it  unites  with 
the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  extreme  south : 
both  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  elder  for- 
mations. The  lower  elevations  between 
the  plain  and  the  central  chain  display 
considerable  diversity  of  construction. 
Primitive  formations  arc  wanting  entirely 
in  the  next  range  of  heights.  In  the 
highest  of  all,  they  are  not  abundant.  Yet 
in  the  southern  part,  granite,  jnieiss 
and  mica-slate  are  considerably  dinused. 
The  transition  rocks,  however,  are  widely 
spread,  and  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
the  chain ;  e.  g.,  gr^  wacke,  clav-slate, 
limestone  (e.  g.,  the  Carrara  marble)  and 

Sibbro.  Veiy  widely  diffused,  also,  is 
e  compact  fioetz  limestone,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  .^^peimme  limMUmt^  which 
probably  lielongs  to  the  limestone  forma- 
tion of  the  JuRL  These  mountains  also 
are  rich  in  recent  formations,  and  in  the 
volcanic  (u/o,  which  is  an  aggregate  of 
volcanic  substances  transported  and  depos- 
ited by  water.  Proper  volcanic  and  trapp 
fermations,  as  they  are  called,  are  ftr- 


eign  to  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines. These  are  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Italy.  Only  Vesuvius,  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Nemi  and  Albano, 
and  the  lava  stream  of  Borghetto,  ap- 
proach the  borders  of  the  chain. 

Aphelion  (Greek,  &ro,  from,  and  |A«k, 
the  sun) ;  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
or  any  other  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the 
point  remotest  firom  the  sun.  This  also 
applies  to  a  satellite ;  fer  the  sioon  has 
her  aphelion  as  well  9e  the  planets. 

Aphrodite  ;  the  goddess  of  k>ve  among 
the  Greeks ;  synonymous  with  ^Sfkn^gt- 
neio,  that  is,  him  of  Hvt  fown  qfthe  sea. — 
Muwtuia;  a  festival  sacred  to  Venus, 
'vniich  was  celebrated  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
in  the  iskmd  of  Cyprus.    (See  Femit.) 

Apicius,  M.  Gabius ;  an  epicure  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
had  the  most  delicate  table  in  Rome, 
proved  his  genius  for  cookery  by  the  in- 
vention of  new  dish«s  and  at  last,  when 
he  had  exhausted  his  vast  fortune,  he 
poisoned  himself,  that  be  might  not  die 
with  hunger. — ^There  were  two  other  no- 
torious epicure^  of  the  same  name  at 
Rome.  The  book  of  cookeiv,  however, 
De  Arte  Coqwinaria^  pubhshed  under  the 
name  of  Apicius,  was  written  bv  one 
Cfelius,  ivho  assumed  the  proverbial  nick- 
name Mcius.  The  latest  edition  was  by 
Bemhold,  Anspach,  1806. 

Apis  ;  a  bull,  to  which  divine  honors 
were  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  chieflv  at 
Memphis.  According  to  the  belief  of  die 
people,  a  cow  became  pregiumt  of  him 
by  a  beam  of  light  firom  heaven,  coming 
particularly  from  the  moon.  It  was  ne- 
cessaiv  that  he  should  be  black,  with  a 
triangle  of  white  on  the  forehead,  a  white 
spot,  in  tlie  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the 
nght  side,  and  a  sort  of  knot,  like  a 
beetle,  under  his  tongue.  When  a  bull 
of  this  description  was  found,  he  was  fed 
4  months  in  a  building  feeing  the  east 
At  the  new  moon,  he  was  led  to  a  splen- 
did ship,  witli  great  solemnity,  and  con- 
veyed  to  Heliopolis,  where  he  was  fed  40 
days  more  by  priests  and  women,  who 
perfonned  before  him  various  indecent 
ceremonies.  After  this,  no  one  was  suf- 
fered to  approach  him.  From  Heliopolis 
the  priests  carried  him  to  Mempliis,  wnere 
he  had  a  temple,  tw^o  chapels  to  dwell  in, 
and  a  large  court  for  exercise.  He  had 
the  gifl  of  prophecy,  wiiich  he  imparted 
to  the  children  about  him.  The  omen  is 
good  or  iMid,  according  as  he  goes  into 
one  chapel  or  the  other.  His  birth-day 
was  celebrated  every  year ;  when  the  Nile 
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b^gan  to  rise,  the  festival  continued  for  7 
days  f  a  golden  shell  was  thrown  into,  the 
Nile,  and  the  crocodile  was  always  tame 
as  long  as  the  feast  continued*  ^lotwitfa- 
standiDg  all  this  veneration,  the  bull  was 
not  suirored  to  live  beyond  25  years ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  nrobably  to  be  found 
in  the  astronomical  tneolo§r^  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  was  buried  in  a  feuntam. 
Belzoni  thou^t  he  had  discovered  a 
tomb  of  Apis  m  one  of  the  stone  sepul- 
chres among  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  tombs, 
or  the  sates  of  the  kings.  In  the  same 
place,  he  found  a  colcMsal  sarcophagus 
of  alabaster,  tranqiarent  and  sonorous 
(now  in  the  British  museum),  ornamented 
within  and  without  by  carved  hieroglvph- 
ics  and  figures.  In  the  interior  of  the 
apartment  was  found  the  body  of  a  buU, 
embalmed  with  aj^haltum.  The  death  of 
Apis  excited  universal  moumii^  which 
contmued  tiU  the  priests  had  found  a 
successor  to  him.  As  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  one  with  all  the  above 
distinctions,  fi^ud  was  often  practised  by 
the  priests. 

Apocalypse  (Greek  f'^m  inoKoX^nnf. 
I  reveal) ;  the  name  of  the  last  book  ot 
the  New  Testament,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  visions  of  St  John  me  evan- 
gelist It  is  generally,  at  least,  believed, 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  b^  John, 
in  his  old  age,  at  the  end  of  the  1st  cen- 
tunr,  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he 
had  been  banished  by  the  Roman  empe- 
ror Domitian.  Though  the  bo(^  was 
conmionly  regarded  as  genuine  in  the  fizst 
centuries  of  Christianity,  critics  have  not 
been  wanting,  who  have  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  its  being  the  woriL  of  St  John. 
Its  genuineness  seems  to  have  been  first 
questioned  in  the  3d  century,  and,  whether 
it  be  genuine  or  not,  it  ie«i11  remains  a 
iiuestion,  whether  it  is  the  woric  of  divine 
inspiration.  However  this  may  be,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Apocalypse,  on 
account  of  its  metaphorical  language,  has 
been  explained  dinferendy  by  ahnost  ev- 
eiy  writer  who  has  ventiuned  to  interpret 
it ;  and,  for  tibe  same  reason,  it  is  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  has  fiir- 
nished  all  sorts  of  sects  and  fimatics  with 
quotations  to  support  their  creeds  or  pre- 
tensions. Even  at  the  present  time,  peo- 
ple who  have  no  clear  and  simple  views 
of  religion,  but  noake  it  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  and  passion,  refer  more  to  this 
mvsterious  book,  and  to  some  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  than  to  the  Go^ls,  and 
the  other  coinpamtively  intelliffible  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.     In  Uie  meta- 


phors and  symbolical  expiosiioBs  with 
which  the  Apocalypse  abounds,  the  outlior 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  tl^  then  ex- 
isting state  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
its  tuture  prospects.  He  speaks  of  his 
vision  as  of  a  matter  of  feet,  with  a  con- 
fidence resembling  that  of  Dante;  but 
though  the  language  is  often  bold  and 
poetical,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  mind 
of  the  author  had  been  formed  among 
Jews,  whose  history  shows  them  to  have 
been  always  deficient  in  sensibility  for 
the  beautimL  The  Apocalypse  contains 
23  duqiters,  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  {wincipal  parts.  The  first,  after  the 
title  of  the  book  (ch.  L  1 — 3.),  comprises 
*'  the  things  which  are,**  that  is,  the  then 
jveaent  state  of  the  Christian  diurch,  in- 
cluding the  epistolary  instructions  and 
admomtions  to  the  angels  or  bishops  of 
the  7  churches  of  Ephonis,  Smyrna,  Per- 
1^06,  Thyatira,  Sardis  and  Laodicea, 
situated  in  Asia  MimMT.  The  second  part 
comprehends  a  prediction  of  ''the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  referring  either 
to  the  fiiture  state  of  the  church  tnroudb 
succeeding  aces,  firom  the  time  when  the 
apostle  beheU  the  apocalyptic  vinons^  to 
the  grand  consummation  of  all  things,  or 
the  state  of  the  souls  of  men  after  the 
neat  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  mil- 
wnnium,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, has,  at  difirerem  times,  seduced 
people  into  the  strangest  expectations  re- 
specting die  end  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  eaiiier  times  of  Christianity ;  nay, 
the  expectation  of  a  speedy  destruction 
of  the  world  appears  to  have  been  an 
idea  of  the  apostles  tliemselves,  baaed  on 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  assurance  of 
Christ,  that  he  would  soon  retuni,  con- 
nected with  the  idea,  that  the  only  object 
of  his  return  must  be  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

Apogbtphal  ( Greek ;  concealed ) ;  an 
epithet  generally  applied  to  certain  books 
not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  being  eitlier  spurious,  or  not 
acknowledged  as  of  divine  origin.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  canonical  tm^itf  «,  i.  e. 
those  which  are  considered  as  afroiding 
rides  of  fiiith  and  conduct,  because  a  di- 
vine origin  is  attributed  to  them.  Besides 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whictk  usually  stand  after  the  canon- 
ical books  in  our  editions,  there  are  nu- 
merous spurious  books,  composed  in  the 
early  days  of  Chrisdanity,  and  published 
under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  their  companions,  Sec  These 
bear  the  names  of  AOf,  Epigtki^  Revda-r 
tumsy  &c    They  are  entirely  destitute  of 
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evidence  to  justify  their  adxnianou  into 
the  sacred  canon,  and,  on  this  account,  are 
omitted  entirely.  They  may  be  found  in 
the  Cod  Apoayph.  by  Fabricius,  (Ham- 
burg, 1719, 2  vols.)  There  are  also  sev- 
exBl  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
common  editions,  which,  though  general- 
ly regarded  as  canonical,  are  by  some 
deemed  apocryphal ;  e.  g^  the  Revelation 
of  St  John.    (See  Apocalypse, ) 

Apogee  (Grtdc;  mm  aiiro,  from,  and  vV 
die  earthj ;  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  tne 
sun,  or  or  a  planet,  which  is  at  the  greatest 
distance  possible  from  the  earth.  The 
point  of  greatest  nearness  is  called  the 
periree.  The  ancient  astronomers,  re- 
garfing  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the 
system,  paid  particular  attention  to  these 
points,  which  the  modems,  making  the 
sun  the  centre,  change  for  the  aphelion 
and  jMn%e2ton. 

ApoLi.iifA&iA.ir8,  in  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ry ;  a  sect  which  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  the  Logos  (the  Word  of  God)  holds 
in  Christ  the  place  of  the  rational  soul, 
and  conseouently  that  God  was  united  in 
him  with  me  human  body  and  the  sensi- 
tive soul.  Apollinaris,  the  author  of  this 
opinion,  viras,  from  A.  D.  362  till  at  least 
A.  D.  382,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria, 
and  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Arians.  As 
a  man  and  a  scholar,  he  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  among  the  most  pop- 
ular authors  of  his  time.  According  to 
the  old  historians  of  the  church,  when 
the  emperor  Julian  forbade  Christians 
the  use  of  schools  and  the  study  of  the 
Greek  classics,  Apollinaris,  with  his  fa- 
ther, of  the  same  name,  a  teacher  of  lan- 
l^ages,  and  a  presbyter,  composed  imita- 
tions of  them,  for  the  use  of  the  Chris- 
tians; for  instance,  heroic  poems  and 
tragedies,  fix>m  the  historical  matter  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  dialogues  in  imi- 
tation of  Pbto's,  from  portions  of  the  New. 
None  of  these  works  are  now  extant. 
His  doctrine  above-mentioned  was  first 
made  known  A.  D.  371,  and  has  been 
condemned  as  heretical,  since  A.  D.  375, 
by  various  coimcils ;  among  others,  by 
the  oecumenical  council  at  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  381.  Apollinaris,  however, 
formed  a  consregation  of  his  adherents 
at  Antioch,  and  made  Vitalis  their  bishop. 
The  ApoUinarians,  or  VtUdianSj  as  the 
followers  of  Apollinaris  and  Vitalis  were 
called,  soon  spread  their  sentiments  in 
Syria  and  the  neighboring  cotmtriea, 
established  several  societies,  with  their 
own  bishops,  and  one  even  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  but,  after  the  death  of  their  leader, 
between  A.  D.  383  and  A.  D.  392,  they 


separated  into  two  parties — one,  the  Va- 
ientinians,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  Apollinaris ;  the  ot)ier,  the  Pdem]aii& 
who  assert  that  God  and  the  body  of 
Christ  became  one  substance,  and  who, 
consequently,  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
flesh ;  for  which  reason  they  were  called 
SarcoUAray  AnStrofdatrm^  and,  because 
thejT  admit  the  umon  of  both  natures  in 
Christ,  SumaiaM.  Imperial  edicts,  A.  D. 
388  and  397,  forbade  them  to  hold  reli- 
gious assemblies ;  and,  A.  D.  428,  they 
were  wholly  forbidden  to  have  ecclesias- 
tics, or  to  dwell  in  cities.  This  sect, 
never  numerous,  now  disappeared,  beine 
partly  included  among  the  orthodox,  ana 
partly,  afterwards,  among  the  Monophy- 
sites.  The  doctrine  of  transubetantiation, 
and  divine  honor  to  the  consecrated  host, 
arises  from  the  same  view,  which  the 
Catholics  deemed  a  crime  in  the  Pole- 
mians. 

Apollo;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
who,  being  persecuted  W  the  jealousy  of 
Juno,  after  tedious  wanderings  and  nine 
days*  labor,  was  delivered  of  him  and  his 
twin  sister,  Artemis  (Biana),  on  the  island 
of  Delos.  (q.  v.)  A.  appears  in  mythology 
as  the  god  of  poetry,  music  and  prophecy, 
the  patron  oi  physicians,  shepfaeros  and 
the  rounders  of  cities.  Skillea  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  he  slew  the  serpent  Python 
on  the  fifth  day  after  his  birth;  after- 
wards, with  his  sister  Diana,  he  killed 
the  children  of  Niobe,  &c.  He  aided 
Jupiter  in  the  war  with  the  Titans  and 
the  giants.  He  destroyed  the  Cyclops, 
because  they  forged  the  thunderbolts 
vrith  which  Jupiter  killed  his  son  and 
favorite  iEsculapius.  All  of  the  male 
sex  who  were  snatched  fit>m  the  world 
by  a  sudden  and  easy  death,  without  pre- 
vious sickness,  were  supposed  to  be  smit- 
ten by  the  arrovirB  of  A.  In  the  oldest 
poems,  A.  is  exhibited  as  the  god  of  song. 
In  tiie  festivals  of  the  ^ods  on  Olympus, 
and  those  of  men  in  which  they  took  part, 
he  plays  and  sin^,  while  the  Muses  dance 
around  him.  He  invented  the  harp  or 
lyre.  Marsyas,  who  ventured  to  contend 
with  him  on  the  flute,  vras  conquered  and 
flayed  alive  by  the  god.  A.  had  another 
contest  with  Pan,  in  which  the  former 
played  on  the  lyre,  the  latter  on  the  pipe. 
Tmolus  had  aheady  decided  in  fovor  of 
A.,  when  Midas  opposed  the  sentence, 
and  was  decorated  with  a  pair  of  ass^ 
ears  for  his  insolence.  That  A.  had  the 
gift  of  prophecT,  appears  from  the  Hiad, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed  it  upon 
Calchas ;  and,  in  the  Odyssey,  mention  is 
made  of  an  oracular  response,  delivered 
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b^  hixa  in  DeiphL  (q.  v.)  The  onxHe  of 
A.  at  this  place  hecame  very  ftmoua 
He  also  revealed  future  events  at  Didyma, 
CiaroSy  Tenedos  and  Patara.  As  medical 
advice  was  sou^t  chiefly  £roni  oracles 
and  soothsayera,  A.,  in  later  times,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  god  of  phyuc.  He 
was  called  the  father  of  JEscuuqnua^  and 
poets  feigned  that  he  taught  the  Asclepi- 
ades  the  art  of  healing.  Fables  about  tne 
pastoral  life  of  A.  were  not  unknown  in 
Homer's  time,  and  Callimachus  mentions 
him  among  the  gods  of  ahepherdsw  He  is 
reported  to  have  taken  churge,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  herds  of  Admetus,  according 
to  some  authorities,  voluntarily,  according 
to  others,  compelled  by  Jupiter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  the  Cyclops,  or 
the  sopent  Python.  As  a  builder  of 
cities,  the  foundmc  of  Oyzicum,  Cyrene 
and  Naxos  in  Sicuy,  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Homer  relates  that  he  built  the  walls  of 
IVoy  together  with  Neptune,  and  afflicted 
the  city  afterwards  with  a  pestilence,  be- 
cause Laomedon  de&audeid  him  of  his 
pay.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  assisted 
m  buildin|[  the  walls  of  Megaia ;  at  which 
time  he  laid  down  bis  hite  upon  a  stone, 
which  ever  afler  sent  forth  the  music  of 
the  lute,  as  oflen  as  it  was  touched.  Ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  of  poets,  and 
the  representations  of  sculptors,  A.  with 
Mars,  Mercury  and  Bacchus,  belongs  to 
the  beardless  gods,  in  whom  the  dawn- 
in|B  of  eariy  manhood  aj^iear.  His  at- 
tributes are  a  how,  a  qwver  and  nlec- 
trum,  a  serpent,  a  shepherd's  crook,  a 
griffin  and  a  swan,  a  tnpod,  a  laurel,  an 
olive-tree,  &c.  Mythology  relates  many 
of  his  amours.  (See  Daphne,]  In  later 
times,  he  was  confounded  with  Helios, 
among  the  Romans,  Sol,  the  sun.  Be^ 
sides  many  temji^es,  the  island  Delos,  the 
ci^  Delphi,  mount  Helicon,  Leucadia 
ai^  Parnassus  were  sacred  to  him. — ^The 
ApM/Moria  were  games,  celebrated  in 
honor  of  him  at  Rome,  which  consisted, 
of  bull-fights,  theatrical  shows,  and  ath- 
letic exercises.  He  is  often  called  Pha- 
dtf,  both  by  Greeks  and  Romana  Among 
the  ancient  statues  of  A.  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  most  remarkable,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  learned  and  acute 
Winckelmann,  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect that  art  has  produced,  is  the  one 
caUed  the  ApeUo  BdMen,  finom  the 
pavilion  of  Mlvidere  in  the  Vatican,  at 
Rome;  also  called  the  PyOwm  AjpiiOo^ 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  artist  has 
represented  the  gpd  as  the  conqueror  of 
the  serpent  Python.  This  statue  was 
fouiui  in  the  ruins  of  Antium,  at  the  end 


of  the  iJHh  centuiy.  On  the  peace 
Tolentino,  1797,  it  was  earned  to  Pa 
with  other  treasures  of  art,  whence  it  \ 
restored  to  Rome,  1815. 

Apoixonoaus ;  son  of  Asclepiades ; 
Athenian  mnunarian,  who  flourisl 
about  140  fi.  C. ;  studied  philosophy  i 
der  Pan»tiu8,  and  grammar^  in  the  anci 
sense  of  the  word,  under  Amtarchus. 
wrote  a  w<»k  im  the  gods,  a  comment 
on  Homer's  catakiffue  of  ships,  and  a  1 
tory  in  verse.  The  mytholqpcal  w< 
entitled  JBiUiotAeoa,  which  bears  his  nai 
is  probably  a  later  extract  fix>m  the  lai^ 
work  of  A.  It  is  very  closely  connect 
however,  with  his  history  of  the  gods  8 
heroes.  The  best  editions  areHeyn 
2d  edition,  G6ttiDgen,  1803,  %  vols.,  a 
Clavier's,  Paris,  1805^  2  vqIb.,  witl 
French  translation. — ^A.  is  also  the  na 
of  a  distinffuished  arcbitact,  who  bi 
theyonon  Tnyomi. 

^OLLonoRus  of  Athens;  a  dist 
niished  painter,  about  406  9w  C.  (£ 
Paimiimg,) 

AFOiJiOMixoif ;  a  lam  baad-ofsi 
completed,  in  1817,  1^  Fli|^t  and  Ki 
son,  organ-builders,  which,  however,  ir 
be  played  by  the  aid  of  hevs^  of  whi 
there  ave  five  rows  aifanged  to^|<9ther 
such  maimer  that  several  musicians  n 
perform  at  the  same  time.  It  is  said 
resemble  the  panhaimonicon  of  MaeU 
and  is  calculated  to  produce  a  power 
effect,  which  is  geeat^  enhaaced  by  1 
varied  of  its  stops;  Prior  to  this,  Roell 
an  iastnuBADt-makV)  bor*  in  Hea 
Darmstadt,  had  invented  an  instranu 
with  two  raws  of  keys,  which  mi|^t 
played  as  a  piano^forte  and  as aohiunb 
organ,  condbmed  at  the  same  time  wit! 
muacal  automaton.  It  is  desmbed 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Leipsic  Musical  Jo< 
nal.  This  instrument  was  called  ( 
apoUmiMn, 

Apoij.09if7s  of  Perga,  in  Pam^hyi 
one  of  four  authors  (Euclid,  Arehuned 
ApoUonius  and  Diopbantes)  whom  ' 
must  regard  as  the  founders  of  mathem 
ical  science.  He  lived  about  940  B. 
and  studied  mathematics  at  Alexandi 
among  the  scholars  of  Euclid  The  m< 
renowned  of  his  numerous  mathematii 
works  is  a  book  on  Conic  Sections  (€ 
ford  ed«,  1710,  fo).)^  a  branch  of  the  s 
enoe  to  which  he  added  much  by  n< 
inventions  and  happy  ezplanations.--- 
of  Rhodes,  according  to  some  autboriti 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  according 
others,  at  Naucratia,  about  930  B.  C. 
the  jealousy  of  other  learned  men  inc< 
santty  persecuted  him  in  his  own  count 
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he  TBtired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
ihetmic  with  so  much  reputation,  and 
obtained,  l^  his  writiagB,  so  much  fiane, 
that  the  iUiodiaiis  be^wed  upon  him 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  returned 
to  Alexandria  to  suoeeed  Eratosthenes, 
as  superintendent  of  the  libraiy  of  that 
city.  Of  his  various  worics,  we  have  only 
dM  Argmumiieaf  a  poem  of  moderate 
merit,  Siough  vnritten  with  much  care 
and  labor.  There  are  some  paasagea, 
however,  of  great  beau^,  especially  the 
episode  on  the  love  of  Medea.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1780, 
Leipsic,  1810,  and  that  of  1813,  with  notes, 
ii>c.;  the  latter  is  not  yet  comj^eted. 
(See  Weicbert  On  tfte  LUe  and  jRoetiy 
ofJfyoOomus,  Meissen,  1831.)— A.  of  Ty- 
ana,  in  Cappadocil^  was  bom  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  and  became 
a  follower  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
Euthydemus,  the  PhoBnician,  instructed 
him  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  various 
nhilosophical  systems,  and  Euxenus  of. 
Hsiaclea  taught  him  the  Pythagorean 
phikKiphy.  A.  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
t*  becmne  a  disciple  of  Pvthagoras,  ac- 
cording to  the  rigid  rules  of  his  sect  At 
iEgse,  there  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
.Aesculapius,  where  this  god  vn:t>ud^t  mir- 
acles for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  To  this 
temple  A.  repaired.  In  obedience  to  the 
pfecepts  of  iTthagoraa,  he  abstained  from 
all  animal  food,  and  lived  only  on  fruits 
and  herbs,  drsnk  no  wine,  dressed  in  a 
stuff  prepared  from  plants,  went  bare- 
footed, and  suffered  his  hair  to  grow. 
The  priests  of  the  temple  instructed  him, 
and  mitiated  him  into  their  mysteries. 
It  is  said  that  Aesculapius  himseU*  made 
him  a  witness  of  his  cures ;  yet  we  have 
never  been  told  that  he  had  then  attempt- 
ed to  perform  mirades.  He  establii^ed 
a  philosophical  school,  and  enjoined  si- 
lence upon  himself  for  five  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  visited  Pmnphylia  and 
Cmcia,  and,  afterwards,  Antioch,  Ephe- 
sus,  and  other  cities.  He  then  determmed 
to  paas  beyond  Babylon,  to  India,  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Brsmiiis ;  and,  as  his  scholars  re- 
fiised  to  follow  him,  he  began  his  journey 
alone.  A  certain  Damis,who  met  him, 
and  regarded  him  asadeity,viras  hiscom^ 
ponion,  and  the  narrator  of  his  trav- 
els. At  Babylon,  he  conversed  with  the 
Magi,  and  departed  thence,  with  rich 
presents,  on  his  way  to  Taxella,  where 
Phraortes,  king  of  India,  had  hts  seat  of 
government,  who  gave  lidm  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  the  first  among  the  Bramins. 
After  4  months,  A.  returned  to  Babylon, 


firom  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ionia,  and 
vioted  several  cities.  His  ftme  every 
where  preceded  him,  and  the  peovfe 
eome  rorth  eagerlv  to  meet  him.  He 
publicly  reproached  them  for  th  w  indo- 
lence, and  recommended  community  of 
goods,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Py> 
Siagoras.  He  prophesied  pestilence  and 
earmquakes  at  Ephesus,  which  after- 
"wards  really  came  to  pass.  He  spent 
one  night  m  sofitude  at  the  grave  of 
Achilles,  and  pretended  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  shade  of  that  hero. 
At  Lesbos,  he  conversed  v^idi  the  priests 
of  Orpheus,  who,  at  first,  refiised  to  initi- 
ate bun  into  the  sacred  mysteries,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  sorcerer ;  but  they  received 
him  some  years  later.  At  Athens,  he 
reconomended  to  the  people  sacrifices, 
prayers,  and  reformation  or  (hear  morslB. 
In  every  place  which  he  viated,  he  main- 
taiiMd  mat  he  could  prophesy  and  per- 
form miracles.  At  last  he  came  to  Rome. 
Nero  had,  just  before,  banished  all  the  ma- 
gicians firom  the  city.  A.feltthatheinight 
be  arrested  in  consequraoe  of  this  edict : 
this  reflection,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  firom  entering  the  dty,  with  8  of  his 
companions ;  but  his  stay  was  short  He 
raised  a  young  lady  fiom  the  dead,  says  a 
historian,  and  viras  expelled  firom  the  city. 
He  then  viated  Spain,  returned  through 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  Vespasian  made  use  of  him  n>r 
the  support  of  his  authority,  and  asked 
advice  of  him  as  of  an  onfcle.  Thence 
he  journeyed  to  EthiofMa,  and,  after  his 
return,  vres  received  as  favofabhr  by  'H- 
tus,who  asked  his  advice  in  all  the  affiurs 
of  govenunent  When  Domioan  ascend- 
ed the  &rone,  A.  was  accused  of  having 
excited  an  insurrection  in  Egypt,  in  fiivor 
<^  Nerva.  He  readily  submiu^  to  a  trial, 
and  WBB  acquitted.  After  this,  he  went 
once  more  to  Greece,  and  passed  over  to 
Ekihesus,  where  he  opened  a  Pydiagorean 
school,  and  died,  almost  100  years  old. 
Among  the  many  miracles  related  of  him, 
he  is  said  to  have  announced  the  murder 
of  Domitian,  at  the  very  m<Hnent  when  it 
happened.  The  heathens  compare  him 
to  Christ,  as  a  woricer  of  miracles.  Fla- 
vius  Philostratus  wrote  a  history  of  his 
life,  very  fevorable  to  him,  in  8  parts. 

AP0I.00BTIC9.  A  great  number  of  apol- 
ogies were  written  in  defence  of  Christnn- 
ity,  in  the  eariy  aces  of  the  chureh,  1^  Jus- 
tin and  others,  but  apologetics  did  not 
finm  a  separate  branch  of  theological 
science  till  the  18th  century.  We  urraer- 
stand  by  them  a  philosophical  exhibition 
of  the  arguments  for  the  divine  origin  of 
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GluMliaiiiQr*  Tbej  are  to  be  carefully 
diflliiigiijflhed  fiom  polemical  writinjp^ 
which  have  for  their  object  <ml^  to  main- 
tain  the  peculiarities  of  one  religious  sect 
or  party  agaiost  another.  Hugo  Grotius 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  amonf^  the 
wfiters  of  these  works.  The  O^me  du 
Clnrfofiiwte  of  Chateaubriand  is  a  su- 
peificial  declamation,  with  little  merit  but 
that  of  elegance.  One  of  the  principal 
uwlogetic  worics  of  modem  times  is  in 
iSanidi— Jrm<e%  .^^ologeUkj  dUr  Vir 
denOttMig  UdnMUut  <tf  Gnmdmt  far 
KrigUndomment  Giiaabmme%Aed^  vetf  P. 
£.  MmSUr  (Christian  Apologetic^,  or  phil- 
ooophieal  Arguments  for  the  divine  Origin 
of  Christianity),  Copenhagen,  1810. 

Afolooux.  (See  iWe.) 

Apoloot  ;  aefence  of  one  who  is  ac- 
cused. Judicial  trials,  among  the  ancients, 
vrere  public,  as  thejr  are  in  England  and 
Amenca,  and  consisted  of  speeches  for 
and  against  a  perscm  or  cause,  and  of  the 
examinaticm  of  vrimesses.  From  judicial 
defences,  which  were  often  written  down 
during  the  trial,  and  fire<|uently  composed 
aocuratelv,  and  committed  to  paper  by 
the  speaKeiB  themselves,  and  anerwaids 
made  public,  arose  apoloffies.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  apologies  of  Socrates,  at- 
tributed to  Plato  and  Xenophon.  The 
former  is  a  labored  speech,  in  which  Soc- 
rates is  mtroduced  speaking  himself;  the 
latter,  rather  a  nairation  of  the  last  houra 
and  w«MndB  of  the  wise  man,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  he  prefened 
death,  by  which  he  seemed  elevated 
above  his  accusers  more  than  he  would 
have  been  by  a  formal  defence,  which  he 
scorned  to  make.  Later  riietoricians  wrote 
upon  the  use  of  apologies,  and  caused 
them  to  be  composed  by  their  scholars. 
Of  this  sort  are  the  Apoio{;iesof  Libanius 
(in  4  parts,  the  Reiske  edition).  Thus  the 
name  passed  over  to  Christian  authors, 
who,  having  before  been  orators  or  philos- 
ophers, boROwed  a  neat  pert  of  their 
tedmical  terms  fiom  the  public  courts  of 
justice.  The;^  gave  the  name  of  cjpoJo- 
giet  to  the  writings  which  were  designed 
to  defend  Christianitjr  against  the  attacks 
and  accusations  of  its  enemies,  particu- 
lariy  the  pagan  phiksoiriliers,  and  to  justify 
its  professors  before  the  emperors.  Of 
this  sort  vrere  those  by  Jusdn  Martyr, 
Athenatforas,  TertuUian,  Tatian  and  oth- 
ers, which  are  kef,  written  by  Quadratus, 
Aiistides,  Melito,  Miltiades,  Theophilus. 
To  these  mi^t  be  added  several  works 
of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euse- 
bius;  and,  anion(|  the  Latins,  those  of 
Lactantiua^  AinobuiSyMinucius  Fehz  and 


Augustitt,  thottcfa  they  are  pnlMied  un- 
der another  title.  We  most  not  expect 
in  them  strict  philosophical  connexion, 
nor  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  sa- 
cred writings.  It  must  be  remembered^ 
that  most  of  the  authors,  part  of  whom 
had  belonged  to  the  profession  of  advo- 
cates, made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence, that  vrere  permitted  hi  puMic 
courts.  After  the  secure  esiablishroent 
of  Christianity,  such  apologies,  in  a  neat 
measure,  ceased  to  appear,  tOl,  in  later 
times,  several  vniters  have  again  attacked 
it,  either  direcdy  or  by  indirect  insinua- 
tion. In  consequence,  new  apologies 
have  been  vnritten,  and,  among  many 
weak  ones,  some  exhibit  great  power  and 
eloquence.  There  are,  also,  apwogies  for 
the  doctrines  of  particular  seds)  e.  c., 
Robert  Barelay's  Apology  for  the  Peo]3e 
in  Scorn  called  Quafeers. 

Apoiio,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
hrated  physicians  of  the  13th  century,  was 
bom  at  Apono,  or  Abano,  a  villace  near 
Padua,  in  1250.  He  studied  at  Uie  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  His  reputation  as  a 
physician  became  so  (sreat,  that  his  rivals^ 
envious  of  his  celebrity,  gave  out  that  he 
was  aided  in  his  cures  by  evil  spirits,  and 
brou§|ht  him  under  the  notice  of  the  in- 
quisition, but  he  died  before  his  process 
was  fmished.  His  body  would  have  been 
consigned  to  the  flames,  but  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  female  domestic,  who  had  it 
poivately  disinterred,  and  secretly  re-bu- 
ried. £us  memory  received  honors  more 
than  equal  to  this  attempted  disgrace, 
for  the  duke  of  Urbino  ana  the  senate  of 
Padua  afterwards  erected  statues  to  him. 
Besides  the  work,  OmctZtotor  DWerentut- 
rvm  PkUosophorum,  etjn-tBciput  Mwicorum^ 
which  he  composed  m  Paris,  and  which 
viras  publishea  at  Padua,  in  1490,  and 
reprinted  at  Florence  and  at  Venice,  this 
author  vnrote  Dt  Venenis  eonmflue  Reme- 
<iM,  M aipurg,  1517,  and  Venice,  1550; 
Dt  MeAcina  Onmimoda;  ^uoHwus  de 
FAribus ;  and  various  other  works. 

Apophthxom  (fix)ra  the  Greek  in^- 
atyyia) ;  a  short,  pithy  sentence,  or  maxim, 
BBj  for  example,  the  sayings  of  the  seven 
tfue  mat,  so  called.  Jiuius  Cfiesar  wrote 
a  collection  of  them,  but  history  has  not 
handed  them  down  tons.  Several  modem 
writers  have  written  such  apophthegms,in 
prose  and  verse.  Someparts  of  the  Bible 
are  entirely  composed  ot  apophthegms. 

Afoplxxt  is  the  name  apphed  to  a 
disease  which  occurs  very  suddenly,  as 
if  a  blow  had  been  inflicted  vpon  the 
head,  and  drorives  the  person  of  con- 
sckyusneas  and  voluntary  motion,  whik* 
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the  reqHvation  and  aetion  of  the  heart 
coDtBKie,  although  much  cypmacd.  In 
a  oomplece  apopfozy,  the  peraon  falls  sud- 
denlv,  is  uoame  to  move  his  limbs  or  to 
speak,  giyes  no  proof  of  seeing,  hearing 
or  feding,  and  the  breathing  is  stertorous 
or  flooring,  like  that  of  a  person  in  deep 
sleep.  In  a  ease  of  less  violence,  the 
symptoms  are  more  moderate.  Con- 
sciousness sometimes  remains  in  part; 
some  power  of  motion  is  retained,  up<m 
one  side,  or  in  some  parts,  at  least ;  the 
speech  is  not  entirely  lost,  but  is  onfy  an 
unintellifl^le  muttering  of  incoherent 
words.  Tlie  immediate  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease is  some  a£feeti(m  or  injury  of  the 
brun,  or  of  some  portion  of  it ;  and  it  is 
most  commonly  produced  by  a  fulness 
of  blood  in  the  head,  either  remaining  in 
the  blood-vessels,  or  poured  out,  in  or  upon 
the  brain,  fiom  their  rupture  in  some  port, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exert  con- 
siderable pressure  upon  that  organ.  As 
the  state  of  the  whole  body  depends  much 
upon  the  sound  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  un- 
natural state  of  these  organs  cannot  con- 
tinue long  widiout  danger  to  life.  The 
termination  and  eflfoets  of  the  disease 
vary  with  the  violence  of  the  attack;  and 
it  is  either  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  or  after  a 
few  days,  during  which  a  degiee  of  fever 
is  often  observed,  or  the  patient  recovers^ 
entirely  or  with  a  weakness  or  lameness 
of  one  or  more  limbs.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  symptoms  first  occurring, 
and  of  those  remotely  subsequent,  is  not 
known  with  absolute  certainty ;  but  from 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  died  with  this  disease,  or  in 
whom  death  has  been  produced  by  me- 
chanical injuries  to  the  need,  which  have 
been  attended  by  rimilar  appearances ;  and 
from  the  entire  similarity  of  the  symptoms 
in  persons  whose  brains  aro  injured  by  the 
pressure  of  bones,  or  blood,  or  in  whom 
the  brain  exposed  by  some  wound  is  pur- 
posely compressed,  &c.,to  the  symptoms 
presented  by  apoplexy ;  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  genuine,  complete  apo- 

E^  is  produced  li^  the  pressure  of  blood 
ther  extravasated  or  not)  upon  the 
.  This  arises  from  the  destruction 
of  the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation by  various  causes,  by  which  an  un- 
natural quantity  of  bk)od  is  forced  into  an 
otherwise  healthy  brain,  or  the  brain  and  its 
vessels  so  weakened,  that  iJhey  are  unable 
to  sustain  the  pranure  of  the  usual  quanti- 
^  ofbkwd.  Some  of  these  causes  operate 
meetly  upon  the  brain,  as  strong  pasrions, 
hard  study,  exhaustion  fi^m  faugue,  &c. ; 


othen,  indirectly,  through  the  raediiim 
of  the  stomach,  as  when  this  disease  is 
produced  by  indigefltiUe  food,  dec  The 
dlspoeition  to  it  is  sometimes  heraditaiy 
ana  is  most  usually  found  to  accompany 
a  flliort,  fbll  penon,  a  short  neck,  and  a 
system  disposed  to  a  too  copious  sanguifi- 
cation. It  sometimes,  also,  oocun  in  peo- 
ple who  are  exhauflted  by  old  age,  exces- 
sive labor  or  anxiety,  and,  in  these  cases, 
the  brain  seems  to  be  too  weak  to  per- 
form its  common  functions,  and  the  enorts 
required  of  it  produce  an  injurious  or 
destructive  flow  of.  blood  to  it  It  will 
be  readily  conjectured,  fh>m  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  cure  of  this  disease  is 
by  no  means  easyi  as  the  treatment  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  various  causes 
which  may  have  produced  it  It  is  at  aU 
times  a  dnease  of  neat  danger,  but  fay 
no  means  always  fotal;  and  those  afiected 
by  it  sometimes  recover  as  entirely  as 
from  any  other  complaint,  ahhougfa  some 
lameness  or  defbct  of  motion  is  apt  to 
remain,  either  in  the  limbs,  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  eves  or  mouth,  or  some  other 
part  A  fatal  result  is  to  be  anticipated, 
when  the  consciousness  and  feeling  are 
entirely  lost ;  when  the  eye  is  insensible 
to  light,  and  the  pupil  does  not  contract ; 
when  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  the 
respiration  srows  more  laboriouB,  and 
fix>th  or  blood  appears  at  the  mouth  or 
nose.  But  i^  on  the  contnuy,  the  reme- 
dies used  appear  to  afford  rehe^  and  pro- 
duce a  gradual  diminution  of  the  aymptoms 
above  described,  a  favorable  result  may 
be  expected.  Although  an  attack  of  ap- 
oplexy comes  on,  for  the  most  part,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  yet  it  is  often 
preceded  b]r  appearances,  which  give 
warning  of  its  approach.  These  are  a 
high  color  of  tne  whole  face,  jiddi- 
ness  or  vertigo,  speikB  or  flashes  of^light 
before  the  eyes,  noises  in  the  ean^  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  and  pain  in  the  head. 
The  danger,  in  such  cases,  may  most  com- 
monly be  averted  by  bleeding  and  abste- 
mious diet,  to  be  continue  tiU  these 
^mptoms  are  removed.  When  a  person 
is  unfortunately  attacked  by  apoplexy, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  open  the  cravat 
and  collar,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  fi^ee : 
if  it  be  a  short  time  after  a  meal,  or  if  the 
last  meal  has  been  6f  an  indigestible 
character,  the  stomach  should  be  emptied 
by  an  emetic,  or  by  tickhng  the  throat 
with  the  finser,  withont  waiting  for  a 
physician,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  vein  or 
two  shouM  be  opened,  so  as  to  produce 
a  free  flow  of  blood,  which  should  be 
continued,  if  the  foce  is  flushed  and  red, 
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nD  relief  is  obtained.  Safaeeouent  treat- 
ment will  of  coune  be  directed  by  a  med- 
ical attendant.  Great  care  should  be 
taken,  in  such  cases,  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  arouse  the  person  by  rubbing,  or 
any  sort  of  stimulanon,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, as  these  can  only  do  hann.  Paral- 
yas,  or  palsy,  is  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  apoplexy,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
produced  by  causes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  constitutes  a  difierent  disease. 
(SeePo&y.) 

Apostasy  (ftom  Greek  in6  and  Xcra^oi^ 
I  keep  myself  &r);  a  renunciation  of 
opinions  or  practices,  and  the  adoption 
of  contraiY  ones,  usually  applied  to  one 
who  has  rorsaken  his  religion.  It  is  al- 
ways an  expression  of  reproach.  What 
one  party  calls  apostasy  is  termed  by  the 
other  eowoenunu  History  mentions  three 
eminent  apostates-Julian  the  Apostate, 
-who  had  never  been  a  Christian,  except 
nominally,  and  by  compulsion ;  Heniy  IV, 
king  of  France,  who  thought  that  Paria 
ffoid  (ten  vne  messe^  and  that,  of  course, 
all  France  was  worth  the  whole  Catho- 
lic fiuth;  and  William  of  Nassau,  the 
siadtholder,  who  separated  himself  from 
the  Catholic  church,  and  became  a  Prot- 
estant, according  to  die  faith  of  his  &ther, 
which,  in  fiict,  had  always  been  secretly 
his  own.  One  day,  Henry  IVj  standing 
with  tlie  marshal  Joveuse  on  a  balcony, 
seeing  many  people  looking  at  him,  said, 
Man  eoicnn,  ces  gena-lh  me  paraiaserU  fort 
aisea  de  voir  enaemhk  un  apostat  et  vn 
rtnigaL  General  BonnevaT,  a  French- 
man, was  a  famous  apostate.  He  became 
a  Turkish  pacha.  Genejnally,  apostates, 
religious  or  political,  are  violent  partisans. 
Catholics,  also,  call  those  persons  apos- 
tates, who  forsake  a  religious  order,  or 
renounce  their  religious  vows  without  a 
lawful  dispensation.  The  apostasy  of  a 
Christian  to  Judaism  orpaganism  was  pun- 
ished, by  tiie  emperors  Constantius  and  Ju- 
lian, with  confiscation  of  goods ;  to  which 
the  emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
added  capital  punishment  in  case  of  the 
apostate's  perverting  others.  Also,  in  an- 
cient Eoffland,  it  is  said  that  aiiostasy  was 
pimishable  by  burning,  and  tearing  to 
pieces  by  horses.  Statutes  9  and  10  of 
William  HI,  c  32,  also  provide  that,  if 
any  person,  educated  in,  or  having  made 
profeosion  of  the  Christian  religion,  shall 
deny  it  to  be  true,  he  shall  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  for  the 
fint  offence,  and,  for  the  second,  shall  be 
made  incapable  of  bringing  any  action, 
of  being  guardian,  executor,  l^fat^  or 
purebaaer  of  lands,  and  shall  samr  three 
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years'  imprisonment  without  bail.  The 
punishment  of  the  first  offence,  however, 
will  be  remitted  in  case  die  delinquent 
within  4  months  after  conviction,  publicly 
renounces  his  error  in  open  court  Penal 
lavrs  of  this  sort,  relating  to  religion,  have 
generally  lain  dormant  in  England. 
A  POSTERIORI.  (See  .^priort.^ 
Apostles  ;  such  as  are  sent ;  {fix>m  the 
Greek  in^AXuv,  to  send) ;  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  12  men  whom  Jesus 
selected  from  his  disciples  as  the  best  in- 
structed in  bis  doctrines,  and  the  fittest 
instruments  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
religion.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  the 
ambassadors  of  Jesus  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (MatL  ch.  xxviii.  ver.  19.)  Their 
names  were  as  follows: — Simon  Peter 
(Greek  for  Cau^hasy  the  rock),  and  An- 
drew his  brother ;  James  the  greater,  and 
John  his  brother,  who  were  sons  of 
Zebedee ;  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Bartholo- 
mew, Thomas,  Matthew ;  James  the  son 
of  Alpbeus,  commonly  called  Jaines 
the  less ;  Lebbeus,  his  lm>ther,  who  was 
sumamed  Tkaddeus,  and  was  called  Ju- 
dasj  or  Jude ;  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and 
Judas  Iscariot  Of  this  number,  Simon 
Peter,  John,  James  the  greater  and  An- 
drew were  fishermen ;  and  Matthew,  a 
publican  or  tax-gatherer.  When  die 
apostles  were  reduced  to  11  by  the  sui- 
cide of  Judas,  who  had  betrayed  Christ, 
they  chose  Matthias  by  lot,  on  the  propo- 
sition ofSt  Peter.  Soon  after,  their  num- 
ber became  13,  by  the  miraculous  vocation 
of  Saul,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pavl, 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  propa- 
gators of  the  Christian  &ith.  The  Biblo 
gives  the  name  of  mosUe  to  l^umabas 
also,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  mis- 
sions (^ds  qfthe  M»  ch.  xiv.  ver.  13),  and 
Paul  bestows  it  also  on  Andronicus  and 
Junia,  his  relations,  and  companions  in 
prison.  Generally,  however,  the  name  is 
used,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  designate 
those  whom  Christ  selected  himself  while 
on  earth,  and  Paul,  whom  he  afterwards 
called.  In  a  wider  sense,  those  preachera 
who  first  taught  Christianity  in  heathen 
countries,  are  sometimes  termed  aposUes; 
e.  g.,  St  Denis,  the  A.  of  the  Grauls ;  St 
Boniface,  the  A.  of  Grcrmanv ;  the  monk 
Augustin,  tlie  A.  of  England ;  the  Jesuit 
Francis  Xavier,  the  A.  of  the  Indies^ 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  A.  of  Prussia  Proper. 
Paul  was  the  only  A.  who  had  received  a 
scientific  education ;  the  others  were  me- 
chanics. Peter,  Andrew  and  John  are 
caUed  in  the  scripture  {ActSy  ch.  iv.  ver.  13';, 
kommes  sine  liUeris,  u&to.  Questions 
have  oflen  been  started  reapectiiig  the 
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domeecic  circumstsaces  of  the  apostles. 
Were  they  very  poor  ?  Were  they  mar- 
lied?  &c.     Our   informatioa    on    these 
points  is  very  limited.    Some  eminent 
theologians  have  thought  that  C^st  was 
not  poor,  and  that  the  apostles  had  a 
comma9  ftind  sufficient  to  meet  many 
expenses,  of  which  some  indications  ex- 
ist   Tradition  reports  that  several  of  the 
Ipostles  were  married.    The  wife  of  St 
Peter  is  said  to  kAve  accompanied  him  on 
his  journeys,  and  died  a  martyr.    The 
tradition  further  states,  that  Peter  had  a 
duighter,  Petrouilla,  who   was   also   a 
martvr ;  thus,  at  least,  sav  St  Augustin, 
St  Epiphanius  and  St  Clenient  of  Alex- 
andria.   St  Philip,  also,  is  sud  to  have 
been  married,  and  to  have  had  several 
daughtens,  among  whom  was  St  Her- 
mione.    Hegesippus  speaks  of  2  marnrrs, 
grandsons  of  Jude.    His  wife  was  called 
Mcary,    St  Bartholomew  is  also  said  to 
have  been  married.    But  tradition  affords 
almost  our  only  authority  respecting  their 
private  lives.    During  the  lire  of  the  Sa- 
vior, the  aposdes  more  than  once  showed 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and,  during  his  sufferings,  evinced 
little  courage  and  firmness  of  fiiendship 
for  their  great  and  benevolent  Teacher. 
After  his  death,  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  important 
duties  for  which  they  had  been  chosen. 
Their    subsequent    fives    the    Catholic 
church  represents  as  follows,  partly  on 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Acts,  mostly 
on  that  of  tradition : — St  John  made  some 
excursions  into  Asia,  and  preached  among 
the  Parthians,  and  in  India.    In  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  tor- 
tured, and  exiled  to  Patmos,  where  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.    He  died  in  Ephe- 
sus.    9t  Bartholomew  travelled  through 
India,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Arabia  FeUx, 
and  finislied  his  course  in  Armenia.    St 
Philip  preached  in  Phrysia ;  St  Thomas 
in    Media,  Caramania,  mc%^ia,  in  India, 
and  even  in  China ;  but  thiH  last  fact  is 
not   positiveW   asserted.     St   Matthew 
preacned  in  Ethiopia.    St  Simon,  say  the 
Greeks,  after  having  baptized  in  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  Libya  aji  Mauritania,  went  to 
England,  and  thence  to  Persia,  where  he 
dieit    St  Jude  preached  in  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Persia,  Armenia  and  Libya.   St 
Peter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
then  of  Rome,  visited  Asia  Minor,  and  also 
Babylon,  as  one  of  bis  letters  shows, 
Tiruvided  Batjdon  does   not  signify,  in 
that  posMge,  Kome,  as  some  critics  have 
diougfat    St  Paul  visited  Asia  Minor, 


Greece  and  Rome.  The  two  Jameses 
seem  not  to  have  gone  iar  fipom  Jeru- 
salem ;  yet  the  body  of  James  the  great- 
er is  said  to  be  biwied  at  Compostel- 
la  in  Spain.  According  to  Matthew  (ch. 
xvi.  ver.  18),  Christ  considered  St  Peter 
the  fh:st  in  rank  of  the  apostles;  and 
it  is  known,  that  the  pope  derives  his  au- 
thority over  the  living  and  the  dead  from 
the  power  which  Chnst  gave  to  St  Peter, 
of  whom  all  the  popes,  according  to  the 
Catholic  dosma,  are  successors  in  an  un- 
interrupted line. — ^In  Venice,  the  12  first 
fiunilies  were  called  d^Mwtfu,  as  are  like- 
wise 12  islands  in  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. 

Apostolss  IsiiAiids;  in  the  strait  of 
Mogellan,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific, 
near  cape  Deseado.  They  are  12  in  num- 
ber, which  circumstance  gave  them  tbeur 
name.  All  are  small,  barren  and  desert 
Their  shores  abound  with  shell-fish.  Lon. 
75P6fW.i  lat5y34'S. 

Apostolical  ;  all  that  comes  finom  the 
apostles,  or  has  relation  to  them.  Thus 
the  apostolical  writings  are  writings  com- 
posed by  the  apostles.  The  earlier  Chris- 
tian church  was  called  the  (wogUUcaL 
ekurchy  because  the  apostles  at  nrst  con- 
ducted it,  and,  after  their  death,  thdr  spirit 
remained  in  it  So,  also,  the  papal  see 
is  called  the  aposMicaL  set,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
apc^le  Peter.— The  aooaUAical  <2^e,  at 
Rome,  is  the  name  or  the  office  winch 
manages  the  papal  revenues. — ^The  cpot- 
toUcal  6femfig  is  the  blessing  bestow- 
ed by  the  pope,  as  successor  of  Peter. — 
The  king  of  Hungiuy  is  styled  apoMicoL 
Hngf  apostoUcal  mmesty,  rope  Sylvester 
II  bestowed  tliis  title  on  Stephen  I,  duke 
of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1000,  because  he  not 
only  greatlv  promoted  the  Christian  re- 
hffion  m  Hungary,  but,  also,  in  imitation 
of  the  apostles,  preached  himselfl  Clem- 
ent XIII  renewed  the  memory  of  this 
occurrence,  by  giving  the  erapi^ess-queeu 
Maria  Theresa  the  title  of  apastoUeal 
auem,  in  1758. — ^The  apoHoltcal  sym- 
bol is  a  short  summary  of  the  Chris- 
tian fiuth,  and  bears  this  name  because  it 
contains,  in  three  articles,  the  doctrines  of 
the  apostles.  This  apostolical  symbol  is 
found  even  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  Peter  Gnapheus,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, ordered  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  in  the  church  service. 

Apostolics,  or  Apostolici  ;  the  name 
of  three  sects  who  professed  to  imitate 
the  manners  and  practice  of  the  apostles. 
The  first  fiouriabed  at  the  close  of  the  2d 
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eendny.  Thev  had  all  thiiws  in  oom- 
moii.  Little  eke  is  known  oftheir  pecu- 
liar' tenets. — ^The  second  sect  of  this  name 
eaasted  in  the  13th  century.  It  was  com* 
poaed  of  people  of  the  lower  class.  They 
were  numerous,  and  their  lives,  as  Beraaid 
admits,  were  ezemplaiy.  Tlieir  peculi- 
arities weiB  as  follows: — ^They  held  it  to 
be  unlawful  to  take  oaths ;  they  suffered 
their  hair  and  beards  to  srow  to  an  enor- 
mous length ;  they  prerenred  celibacy  to 
wedlock,  calling  themselves  the  ehasU 
brtOurtn  and  tiiters ;  each  man,  however, 
had  a  spiritual  sister,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  a  domestic  relation. — ^The  third  sect  of 
A.  was  founded,  about  1960,  by  Gerhard 
SagareUL  l%ey  went  bareftoted,  beg- 
cing^  preaching  and  miging  throughout 
Ita^r,  S witzeriand  and  France ;  announced 
the  coming  of  die  kinedom  of  heaven, 
and  of  purer  times ;  had  femalea  in  their 
retinue,  as  die  uMstles  had  their  female 
eompankma,  ana  were  suspected  of  un- 
Jownil  intimacy  vntfa  thess  sistera.  This 
society  never  recMved  the  pq)al  con&w 
mation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  aboMshed, 
A.  Dl  1366,  by  Umumm  IV.  Though 
they  were  peraecuted  by  the  inquisition, 
they  continued  in  ensiance,  perpetually 
wandefing  about;  and,  when  SagarelU 
was  bant  aa  a  horatic,  A.D.  1300,  another 
chief  apoatlempeared^—Dolcino,  a  learn- 
ed man  of  Mniov^^o  encouiaged  the 
sect,  now  inereased  to  1400  men,  with  hia 
prophetic  promiseB.  To  defend  them- 
oems  against  persecutkm,  they  were  com- 
pdM,  about  tha  year  1304,  to  stadon 
themoehrea  in  femfied  pSaces,  whence 
they  might  reast  attacks.  In  the  phm* 
denng  habits  which  they  vrere  ferced  to 
adi^  the}[  wholly  kst  the  original  de- 
aign  of  their  institution,  and,  after  having 
devastated  a  brae  tract  of  country  belong- 
ing to  ^Milan,  they  were  subdued,  A.  D. 
Iw7,  by  the  troooB  of  bishop  Rayneriua, 
in  their  fortress  ZebeUo,  in  Vercelfi,  and 
afanoet  all  destroyed.  Dokino  vras  bumt. 
The  survivors  afterwards  appeared  in 
Lombardy,  and  in  die  south  off  France, 
as  late  as  A.  D.  1368.  Thehr  heresy 
consisted  in  reviling  the  pope  and  the 
clergy. 

Apostool;  a  Mennonite  minister  at 
Amstndam,  who  established,  in  1664.  a 
sect  calied  j^KOfooKoM,  a  branch  of  the 
Mennonitea. 

Afobtrophb  ;  a  figure  of  qieech  which 
received  this  name  m>m  the  ancients,  be- 
cause the  orator,  in  using  it,  turned  firom 
die  judge  to  the  accuser  or  the  accuaed, 
and  spoke  to  him.  In  a  more  Hmited 
sense,  we  understand  by  it,  an  address  to 


one  afaoent  a»  if  he  were  pteaanL  or  to 
thin^  without  life  and  sense  as  if  they 
had  life  and  sense.  The  apostrophe,  ac- 
cording to  ItB  nature,  is  spoken  in  an  ele- 
vated tone.  The  same  tenn  is  also  used 
to  signify  the  contracdan  of  a  word  by  the 
use  of  a  comma. 
Apothecart.  {See  Pharmaey.) 
Apothbosis  (deificadon) ;  a  solemnity 
among  the  ancienia,  bv  which  a  man  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  the  gods.  The  cus- 
tom of  placing  mortals,  who  had  render- 
ed their  aountiymen  important  services, 
among  the  god%  was  veiy  ancient  among 
the  weeks,  who  generally  fellowed,ln 
so  doinp^,  the  advice  of  an  oracle.  On 
their  coin^  most  of  the  feunders  of  cides 
and  colonies  are  inunertalized  as  (pds; 
and,  in  subsequent  times,  hving  pnnees 
assumed  tlus  ude.  The  Romans,  tor  sev- 
eral centuries,  deified  none  but  Romu 
his,  and  first  imhated  die  Greeksk  hi  the 
feahion  of  fiwquent  wotheoois,  after  the 
dma  of  Augustus  CMar.  From  this 
period,  qfwtheoflis  was  regulated  by  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  accompanied 
with  great  aoleimiities.  There  are  still 
many  monuments  extant  exhibiting  the 
Roman  apotheons.  It  became,  at  hut,  so 
common,  as  to  be  an  object  of  contempt 
Vespaaiaik  in  sai  attack  €fi  sickneis,  said, 
by  vray  or  joke,  **  I  am  a  cod,  or,  at  least, 
not  6r  fix)m  it"— Accordmgto  Eusebius, 
TertuDian  and  GhiTsoslom,  Tiberius  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  apotheosis  or  Je- 
ous  Christ,  whicli,  however,  was  refiised 
by  this  body.  Juvenal,  satirising  the  fi«- 
ouent  practice  of  A.,  introduces  poor 
Atlas,  complalnin|^  diafe  he  could  not  any 
longer  bear  the  immense  and  daHy-in- 
ereaaing  mass  of  gods.  That  virtuous 
persons,  after  their  death,  vrere  raised  to 
the  rank  of  demigodit  #bs  a  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  who  prmbly  derived  this 
idea  fimm  the  East  It  corresponds  vnth 
the  notions  of  many  Christians,  who  be- 
lieve that  virtuoua  men  become  anoels 
after  their  deadL  The  period  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  so  rich  in  enmb  snd  fi^. 
ofifere  the  most  in&mous  instances  or 
apotheosis.  After  Cesar,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  emperon  were  deined. 
The  same  hand  wmch  had  murdered  a 
predecessor  often  placed  him  among 
the  gods.  The  savage  Nere  deified  the 
beautifill  Poppfsa,  his  vrife,  after  having 
killed  her  by  a  kick  when  she  was  pre^ 
nant ;  and  CaracaUa,  having  murdered  his 
brother,  Geta,  vridi  his  own  hands,  in  hia 
mother's  arms,  (panted  him  divine  bonoray 
accompanied  with  the  infemous  remark-^ 
SU<mu^dnLmnonnivmu.  Thefirstem- 
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peraffB  were  not  adored  in  their  life-time; 
Imt,  with  the  progrosa  of  ioBanity,  temples 
were  built  to  the  living  tyrant  Caligula 
was  not  satiflfied  with  beinff  a  sod ;  he 
wished  to  be  a  priest  too,  and,  taKinjg  his 
horse  as  a  companion  in  the  office,  orrered 
sacrifice  to  himself  and,  immediately 
afterwards,  appeared  as  Jupiter  or  as  Cy- 
thera,  &c.  Constantinus  had  the  double 
advantage  of  being  deified  by  the  relif^on 
which  he  had  persecuted,  and  canonized 
by  that  which  he  supported.  It  was 
quite  customary  for  the  Christian  empe- 
rois  to  have  altars,  and  be  adored  by  thebr 
pagan  subjects.  Critics  are  not  wanting, 
who  see,  in  the  canonization  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of 
this  Roman  ftdiion  of  deiiying  men,  with 
this  difierence  only, — that  saints  were 
never  canonized  during  their  life-time. 
This  deification  of  the  living  the  Romans 
derived,  perha^  firom  the  Greeks,  whose 
Uvely  and  poetical  imaginations  led  them 
sometimes  to  build  akars  to  their  mis- 
tresses, and  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  The 
apotheosis  never  degenerated  to  such 
a  criminal  excess  among  the  Greeks  as 
among.the  Romans.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  apotheosis  were  veiy  curious^ 
but  are  too  long  to  be  repeated  here. 

Appalachiaiv  Moi^MTAiiis.  (See  M^ 
ghany  Maumtaini.) 

Appalachicola  ;  a  river  of  the  U. 
States,  formed  by  the  Chatahoochee  and 
Flint  riven,  which  unite  near  the  north- 
em  border  of  Florida.  The  A.,  after  a 
course  of  about  70  miles,  flows  into  St 
George's  sound,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  navigable  throughout  for  schooners 
of  considerable  size.  The  Chatahoochee, 
the  western  and  largest  tributary  of  the 
A.,  rises  in  the  Appalachian  or  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  oH  the  confines  of  Georgia 
and  TemieaBee,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  400  miles  fiom  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Appanaoe.    (See  Apanage.) 

AppAREifT,  among  mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  denotes  thlnjiB  as  they  q>- 
pear  to  the  eye,  in  distinction  firom  what 
they  really  are.  Thus  they  speak  of 
i^pparent  motion,  magnitude,  distance, 
height,  ^^e.  So  important  is  this  di^r« 
ence  between  reality  and  appeannee,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
that  we  find  all  early  astronomers,  who 
were  ignorant  of  this  &ot,  running  contin- 
ually into  eiTon;  and  a  great  advancement 
in  science  was  required,  before  mankind 
were  able  to  establish  systems  opposed  to 
appearances.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
body  may  appear  to  move  while  it  is,  in 
fi)ct,atre8t|«nd  the  motion  is  in  the  spec- 


tator, or  the  place  on  which  he  stands^  as 
is  the  case  with  the  sun,  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth.^The  phrase 
opporeiU  heir,  or  heir  apparent,  aignifii^ 
one  whose  ri|^t  of  inheritance  is  inde- 
feasible, provided  he  survives  his  ances- 
tors ;  as  the  eldest  son  or  his  issue,  who 
must,  by  the  course  of  the  ecu  mon  law, 
be  heirs  to  the  fother.  Heirs  prtsunattiee 
are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  would,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  be  his  heirs. 

Appeal  (Um)  si^pifies  the  removal  <^ 
a  cause  fi!om  an  mferior  tribunal  to  a 
superior ;  fixiro  the  French  cmpeUer,  of  the 
same  signification.  In  England,  appeals 
lie  fit)m  the  ordinuy  courts  of  justice,  and 
also  fi!om  the  equity  courts  to  the  parlia- 
ment Appeals  fiit>m  courts  of  equity 
differ  fit>m  writs  of  error,  which  impugn 
die  judgments  of  the  oidinaiy  courts^  in 
these  respects,— -that  the  former  may  be 
brought  upon  interlocutory  matters,  that 
is,  questions  occurring  in  the  course  of 
the  trial ;  the  latter,  upon  definitive  judg- 
ments only.  On  writs  of  error,  the 
house  of  lords  pronounces  judgment ;  in 
appeals,  it  directs  the  court  to  rectify  its 
judffment  In  Germany,  originally,  uh 
peals  could  be  brought  onl^  when  the 
feudal  lord  refused  to  administer  justice. 
The  cause  might  then  be  carried  before 
the  king's  court ;  and,  if  magistrates  de- 
cided wrongly,  theur  decisions  might  be 
called  in  question  (Fr,  fauittr  Ujit^ment), 
and  thus  the  appellant  became  at  issue 
with  his  former  judges,  and  the  dispute, 
according  to  law,  was  to  be  decided  by 
mortal  combat  Subsequently,  all  judg- 
ments were  examined  by  a  superioroeurt 
This  change  had  been  aireadv  introduced 
in  France  by  king  Louis  K,  but  was 
first  firmly  settled  in  Germany,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  court  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  A.  D.  149&  Appeal  was  made 
fiom  the  tribunals  of  the  lords  of  manors 
to  the  courts  of  the  princes,  and  from 
these  latter  to  the  tribunals  of  the  empire, 
the  court  o£  the  imperial  chamber,  and  the 
auhc  counciL  The  states  of  the  empire 
endeavored,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  shake 
off  this  subordination  or  their  tribunals  to 
the  supreme  judicature  of  the  kingdom. 
Austria,  from  the  very  first,  kept  her- 
self perfecdy  €tee  fiom  this  dependence. 
The  electors  were  entitled  to  the  same 
liberty,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  but  it  had  now  become  a  funda- 
mental law,  that  there  should  be  three 
degrees  of  courts,  and  those  who  would 
not  establish  tribunals  of  the  third  or 
highest  degree  (high  courts  <^  appeab). 
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were  obliged  to  allow  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  supreme  courts  of  the  empire,  and 
could  obtain  exemption  therefiom  only 
b^  particular  imperial  privileges  {prmU- 
ana  dt  turn  tqfpeuando).  The  same  privi- 
le^  was  gnuiled  also  to  other  states,  who 
might  establish  their  own  supreme  tribu- 
nal (as  Sweden  at  Wismar,  Hanover  at 
Celle,  HeBBe-Gaasel,  &e.),  or  else  send 
the  documents,  belonging  to  questions  at 
issue,  to  foreign  colleges,  which  had  the 
right  of  final  judgment  The  tedious 
lorms  in  the  suprmne  courts  of  the  empire, 
and  other  defects  in  the  judicial  adminis- 
tntion,  gave  popularity  to  these  establish* 
meats,  on  the  part  of  the  separate  states ; 
ahhou^  the  maxim,  that  3  consecutive 
decrees  are  requimte  for  the  entire  settle- 
ment of  a  oontroveray  at  law,  infinitely 
delayed  the  process ;  and  the  want  of  a 
supreme  court,  extending  its  authority 
throuc^out  Germany,  was  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  improvement  of  the  German 
code.  The  dissolution  of  the  Gpnnan 
empire  increased  the  difficulties  attendinir 
die  administration  of  justice  in  the  smafi 
stales ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  salutary 
resolves  of  the  German  compact  (while 
recognising  the  necessity  of  3  consecutive 
judgments  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire),  that  the  smaller  states  shall  be 
eompeiled  to  erect,  in  common,  high  courts 
of  appeal,  and  not  confine  themselves  to 
petty,  local  jurisdictions.  These  supreme 
courts,  common  to  several  states,  have  all, 
within  a  few  years  post,  been  reduced  to 
a  regular  order.  The  great  limitation, 
ahnoet  amounting  to  exclusion  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  constitution  of  these  courts.  The 
diversity  in  the  amounts  of  i>roperty  in 
auestion,  for  which  appeal  is  allowed 
m>m  the  difierent  states,  is  also  interest- 
ing. 3axe-Hildburghau9en  alone  sufiers 
all  causes,  without  reference  to  the 
amount  in  dispute,  to  so  to  the  high  court 
of  ai^>eal  at  Jena.  In  the  rest  of  the 
states,  the  limitation  varies  between  100 
and  500  Saxon  dollars.  Whh  a  few  dif- 
ferences in  names  and  forms,  all  the  judi- 
cial administration  of  Germany  is  now 
uniform,  and  the  rule  of  the  3  gradations 
of  tribunals  is  universal.  The  smaller 
states,  we  have  adready  said,  have  joint 
courts  of  appeal  Austria  has  such  courts 
of  her  own,  at  Vieima,  and  mamr  other 
places,  besides  a  supreme  court  ofjustice 
at  Vienna.  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
have  a  judicial  constitution  peculiar  to 
diemselves.  In  old  Prussia,  the  courts  of 
the  first  or  lowest  degree  are  those  of 
citie%  districts,  &c. ;  of  the  second  degree, 
36* 


there  are  15,  in  as  many  important  places : 
of  the  third  degree,  there  is  property  but 
one,  the  superior  tribunal  at  Beriin; 
but  the  efficacy  of  this  court  in  main- 
taining unity  in  the  administration  ofjus- 
tice is  much  interrunted  by  many  revis- 
ions of  each  other's  decrees,  which  taJce 
place  between  the  various  courts  of  the 
second  degree.  The  Prussian  lands  on 
the  Rhine  still  have  the  French  judicial 
constitution ;  and,  for  this,  a  court  of  re- 
viffion  was  established  at  Berlin,  by  the 
decree  of  July  30, 1819,  in  the  room  of 
the  French  court  of  cassation.  Bavaria 
has  8  tribunals,  with  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  a  supreme  court  of^appeal,  at  Munich. 
The  high  courts  of  appeal  of  individual 
states,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ties in  every  case,  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
joint  tribunal,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
contests  of  the  states  with  one  another. 
In  France,  only  two  gradations  are  per- 
mitted—the tribunals  of  the  first  instance 
(district  and  county  courts),  and  the  courts 
of  appeal  (ccun  nvaUs),  which  have  ta- 
ken the  place  of  the  old  parliament. 
For  the  whole  kincdom,  however,  there 
is  the  royal  court  of  cassation,  which  has 
to  decide  only  in  cases  where  the  com- 
petency of  a  tribunal,  or  the  formality  of 
a  process,  is  called  in  question.  This 
court  does  much  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  harmony  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  (For  courts  of  appeal  in  the  U. 
States,  see  Courts.) 

Appeal,  in  the  judicial  language  of 
England,  besides  the  common  meaning 
in  other  countries,  had,  till  lately,  another, 
also,  denoting  an  accusation  by  one  pri- 
vate subject  against  another,  for  some 
heinous  crime,  demanding  punishment 
on  account  of  the  particular  injury  suffi^r- 
ed,  rather  than  for  the  offence  against  the 
public.  The  usual  English  criminal  pro- 
cess is  a  process  of  accusation  by  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,  in  which  tlie 
accuser  is  obliged  to  prove  his  charges,  and 
the  accused  is  not  bound  to  jpve  answer 
or  reply  with  resard  to  his  actions.  The 
German  criminiu  process,  on  die  contrary, 
seeks  especially  to  investigate  the  truth 
from  the  statements  of  the  accused  him- 
self. In  the  English  system,  the  prose- 
cution is  conducted  by  the  government, 
at  the  request  of  the  injured  party,  who 
has  nothing  further  to  do,  but  to  fur- 
nish means  of  proof  to  the  advocates  of 
the  crown.  But  the  process  of  appeal,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  speak,  was  another 
sort  of  prosecution  or  suit,  in  which  the 
defendant,  or  one  of  his  relations,  sum- 
naoned  the  pteintiff  before  the  proper  tri- 
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bunal  of  justice  (the  king's  bench),  in  or- 
der to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  offence, 
and  to  have  the  proper  punishment  in- 
flicted. The  accuser,  here,  is  called  tmd" 
lor,  or  appdlantj  and  tlie  accused,  cqtpdUe. 
This  kiud  of  appeal  took  place  when  the 
supposed  criminal  had  been  acquitted  on 
an  indictment,  but  not  if  lie  liad  been  sen- 
tenced and  punished  for  a  loss  crime  than 
that  of  which  he  was  accused;  for  in- 
stance, of  manslaughter  instead  of  mur- 
der. If  he  was  phoned,  this  did  not 
protect  him  from  this  private  accusation, 
and,  if  found  guilty  on  these  charges,  he 
was  obUged  to  suffer  the  punishment 
establish^  by  law,  and  the  king  could 
not  pardon  him.  This  right  of  private  ac- 
cusation continued  for  a  year.  If^  there- 
fore, the  judge,  die  pubhc  or  the  relatives 
were  not  satined  with  the  sentence  of 
acquittal  passed  by  the  juiy,  such  an 
appeal  might  be  made,  and  the  person 
acquitted  detained  in  prison  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  unless  bail  was  given  for  his 
appearance  to  answer  to  the  appeaL  The 
jury  on  the  appeal  was  usually  different 
iix)m  that  on  the  indictment,  and  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting  where  a  man  has 
l)een  brought  in  guilty  by  the  second  jury, 
on  the  same  grounds  upon  which  he  was 
acquhted  by  tlie  first  Thus,  A.  D.  1708, 
John  Young  was  murdered,  and  suspicion 
fastened  upon  Ephraim  Slaughterford,  his 
friend,  with  whom  he  was  last  seen.  He 
was  acquitted  at  the  assizes,  but  the  pub- 
lic were  so  convinced  of  his  guilt,  that  a 
subscription  was  opened  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  orivate  accusation.  Slaugh- 
terford was  found  guilty  by  a  second  trial, 
and  executed.  A  similar  event  happened 
A.  D.  1818.  A  young  lady,  Mary  Ash- 
Ibrd,  was  found  murdered  under  curcum- 
stauces  which  fixed  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions upon  one  Abraham  Thornton.  He 
had  waited  ui>on  her  home  from  a  ball, 
and  had  been  with  her,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  a  short  tune  before  the  discov- 
ery of  iier  body,  not  far  from  the  pit,  full 
of  water,  in  which  it  lay.  Notwithstand- 
ing tliis,  he  was  acquitted,  and  tlie  brother 
of  the  deceased  now  prosecuted  him  by 
an  appeal  of  murden  Upon  this,  Thorn- 
ton made  use  of  a  right,  the  existence  of 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten.  He 
sunmioiied  the  accuser  to  a  wager  of 
battle,  i.  e.  a  trial  by  combat,  inSt^  of 
submitting  to  a  trial  by  jury.  The  valid- 
ity of  this  right  could  not  be  questioned, 
and  the  advocate  of  the  accuser  received 
a  severe  reproof  from  the  court,  because 
he  suffered  himself  to  call  it  unreasonable 
and  barbarous.     The  accuser,  a  weak 


yoimg  man,  20  years  old,  did  not  veotui^ 
to  engage  in  a  contest,  with  clubs,  whh 
the  amletic  Thornton :  he  was  obliged  to 
recall  his  accusation,  and  the  suspected 
murderer  viras  once  more  acquitted.  The 
public  feeling,  however,  was  so  strong 
against  him,  that  he  emimted  to  Ameri- 
ca, where  he  soon  after  died.  This  eveot 
occasioned  the  abolition,  not  only  of  the 
wager  of  battle,  but  also  of  the  right  of 
appeal,  as  experienced  lawyers  were  of 
opmion  that  the  accused  ooald  not  be 
deprived  of  the  chmce  between  a  second 
trial  by  jury  and  a  wager  of  battle.  This 
was  done  A.  D.  1819,  by  die  act  of  pazlift- 
ment  59  George  III,  c.  46L  Some  may 
think  that  this  abohtion  has  occasioned 
an  essential  defect  in  the  English  laws; 
but  it  is  merely  appl^pn^  lo  sndi  cases 
a  just  and  proper  principle  of  criminal 
law,  which  is  now  generally  adopted  both 
in  England  and  America,  that  no  person 
shall  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offence, — 
a  principle  that  gives  great  security  against 
oppressive  and  successive  prosecution&. 
The  process  of  appeal  and  the  trial  by 
combat  were  never  introduced  into  the 
American  law. 

Appellants;  a  religious  party.  (See 
Uvigerdhu,) 

Ajtbnzel  ;  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
canton  St.  Gall.  It  is  divided  into  2jpart8, 
called  hntr-rwHij  or  rfcode,  and  UMter- 
rood,  each  having,  since  1597,  a  separate 
government,  independent  of  the  othes. 
In  respect  to  the  other  cantons  of  the 
confederacy,  both  are  considered  as  form- 
ing one  canton.  The  form  of  government 
is  enturely  democratic.  Every  man,  above 
the  age  of  16  years,  annually  appears,  vrith 
his  sword,  in  the  general  assembly,  when 
the  officers  are  chosen.  A.  contains,  on 
222  square  miles,  55,000  inhabitants.  The 
canton  is  active  in  manufactures  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  in  raising  cattle.  The  chief 
place  is  the  market-town,  Appenzel,  in 
the  Inner-rood ;  Ion.  9°  31'  E. ;  lat  4r  2(y 
N. ;  pop.  3,000.  (See  Swist  Coi^ederaUon^ 

Appian  of  Alexandria ;  governor  ana 
manager  of  the  unperial  revenues,  under 
Adrian,  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius,  in 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  Roman  histor)',  from 
the  earliest  times  to  those  of  Augustus, 
in  24  books,  of  which  only  half  hare 
come  down  to  us, — an  unequal  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  sources  fix>m  which  the 
author  drew  his  materials.  Tlie  best  late 
edition  is  that  of  Schweigh&user,  Leipsic 
and  Strasburs,  1785,  3  vols. 

Appian  Wat,  leading  from  Rome  to 
Capua;  the  oldest  and  most  renowned 
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Roman  road.  It  >vas  made  by  Appiua 
Claudius  Crassus  Cobcus,  when  he  was 
censor,  t31d  years  B.  C^  and  afterwards 
extended  to  Bnindusium.  It  consisted 
of  hard,  hexagonal  stones,  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another;  and  there  may  still  be 
seen,  particularly  at  Terracina,  impor- 
tant remains,  which  prove  its  excellent 
workmanship. 

Appiani,  Andrew;  a  painter,  bom  at 
Milan,  May  23, 1754,  of  an  old  and  noble, 
but  poor  family.  He  was  obhged  to  work 
with  scene-painters  (or  his  support,  and 
to  go  with  his  masters  from  town  to  town. 
In  Parma,  Bologna  and  Florence,  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  die  mas- 
tex^woiks  of  his  art,  and  to  form  his  style. 
He  visited  Rome  3  times,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  Rapha^Ps  st^le  of 
ueaco-pamtmf,  and  soon  excelled  m  this 
art  every  livmg  painter  in  Italy.  He 
displayed  his  slull  particularly  in  the  cu- 
pola of  Santa  Maria  di  S.  Celso,  at  Milan, 
and  in  the  painting  which  he  prepared 
for  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  villa  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  at  Monza  (1795). 
N^Mleon  appointed  him  royal  court  paint- 
er, gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  that  of  the  iron  crown,  and 
made  him  member  of  the  Italian  institute 
of  sciences  and  arts.  A.  painted  after- 
wards almost  the  whole  of^  the  imperial 
family.  His  best  works  are  tlic  fresco- 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  tlie  royal  pal- 
ace at  Milan,  allegories  relating  to  Napo- 
leon's life,  and  his  Apollo  unih  the  Muses, 
in  the  villa  Bonaparte.  Almost  all  the 
palaces  of  Milan  have  fresco-paintings  by 
him.  Napoleon's  fall  affected  A.'s  fortune 
severely.  He  died  in  1817,  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

Apfius  Claudius  Crassinus,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  patrician  family  of  the  Claudii, 
though  cruel  and  arrogant,  like  his  ances- 
tors, was  hardly  appomted  consul,  B.  C. 
401,  when,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people, 
he  supported  the  law  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Tcrentillius,  or  Terentius,  which 
had  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government  Instead  of  the  usual  ma^s- 
trotes,  decemvirs  (10  menj  were  appomt- 
ed to  compose  a  code  of  laws  for  Koine 
(afterwards  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
iailes),  and  to  possess  sovereign  power 
for  a  year.  He  was  himself  chosen  de- 
cemvir, and  when,  afler  the  first  year,  this 
office  v^as  prolonged  ft>r  a  year  more,  he 
"was  the  only  one  who  succeeded,  by  his 
influence  over  Uie  chief  men  among  the 
people,«'in  being  rechosen.  He  was  re- 
solved never  again  to  ^ve  up  his  power, 
and  conspired  with  his  colleagues  for  the 


accomplishment  of  this  plan.    The  same 
year,  the  Mqui  and  Sabmes  laid  waste  a 

Sortion  of  the  Roman  territory.  The 
ecemviri  collected  an  army,  and  march- 
ed against  the  enemv.  Only  A.  and  Op- 
pius  remained  in  Rome,  with  2  legions, 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  decemviri, 
already  prolonged  beyond  the  lawful 
term,  when  an  unexpected  event  over- 
threw them.  A.  was  pas^onately  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  respect- 
able plebeian,  absent  with  the  army. 
When  A.,  as  a  husband  and  a  patrician, 
could  not  lawfully  many  Virginia,  who 
was  betrothed  to  Icilius,  formeriy  a  trib- 
une of  the  people,  and  had  sought  in  vain 
to  seduce  her,  he  persuaded  M.  Claudius, 
his  client,  with  several  associates,  to  cany 
her  off  by  violence  from  the  public  school 
where  she  was,  under  the  pretence  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves. 
The  people  compelled  hun  to  set  her  at 
liberty ;  but  Claudius  summoned  her  im- 
mediately before  the  tribunal  of  A.,  who 
decided  that  the  pretended  slave  should 
bo  given  up,  for  (be  present,  to  her  mas- 
ter. Upon  this,  Numitorius,  her  uncle, 
and  Icilius,  her  lover,  made  known  the 
criminal  designs  of  A.  A  fearful  disturb- 
ance arose,  and  the  decemvir  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Virsinia  in  the  hands  of 
her  family ;  but  he  declared  that  he  would 
pronounce  his  decision  tlie  next  day. 
Vir^nius,  summoned  by  his  brother  and 
Icilius,  appeared  in  the  forum,  with  his 
daughter,  in  a  mourning  dress.  He 
brought  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  groundlessness  of  the  claim ;  but  A., 
trusting  to  tlie  number  of  his  guards,  still 
commanded  Claudius  to  take  her  as  his 
slave.  When  Yii^^inius  asked  pemiission 
of  the  decemvir  to  speak  to  her  nunie,  in 
Virginia's  presence,  that  he  miffht,  for  his 
own  satistaction,  be  convinced  of  his  er- 
ror, A.  consented.  Upon  this,  the  unhap- 
py father  tenderly  emoraced  his  daughter, 
suddenly  seized  the  knife  of  a  butcher 
who  was  standing  by,  and  plunged  it  into 
her  bosom,  with  these  words :  *^  Go,  free 
and  pure,  Virsinia,  to  thy  mother  and  tliy 
ancestor."  A.  commanded  Virginius  to 
be  seized ;  but  he  fled  to  the  camp.  Th«3 
senators  Valerius  and  Horatiiis,wiio  hated 
thp  decemvirote,  inflamed  a  spirit  of 
venffeance  in  the  people,  already  excited 
by  ttie  sight  of  Virffinia's  body,  and  A. 
could  silence  the  disturbance  only  by 
Bummonini^  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  In 
the  meantime,  Virginius  had  related  the 
af&ir  to  the  army,  which  inarched  to 
Rome,  demanding  revenge.  The  decem- 
virs, seeing  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
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dieir  autliority,  resigned  their  offices. 
The  senate,  without  delay,  resolred  to 
restore  the  tribunes  and  consuls,  A.  U.  905. 
A.  died  in  prison,  Uvy  says,  by  h^  own 
hand ;  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
uassuB,  the  trilmnes  caused  him  to  be 
stranded.  Oppius,  also,  who  was  accused 
of  bemg  his  companion  in  crime,  killed 
hhnself  The  remainder  of  their  col- 
leaffues  escaped  accusation  by  voluntary 
exiJe.  The  abject  Claudius,  as  he  had 
only  been  the  tool  of  a  tyrant,  was  ban- 
ished to  Tibur,  then  a  desert  Alfieri 
has  written  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Applause  (from  Latin  plauden);  to 
express  approbation  by  any  movement  of 
the  hands.  No  nation  has  systematized 
appbnse  like  the  Romans,  vi/hoy  according 
to  Suetonius,  had  3  kinds — hombus,  the 
noise  of  which  was  like  the  humming  of 
bees;  imbrices,  which  sounded  like  rain 
fitUinff  on  the  tiles;  and  testo,  a  sound 
like  the  breaking  of  pots.  The  2  latter 
were  produced  by  instruments  placed  in 
the  theatre,  and  persons  were  instructed 
to  give  applause  with  skill.  The  stoti- 
soresj  or  applauderSj  were  divided  into 
ehorij  and  disposed  m  theatres  opposite 
each  other,  like  the  choristers  in  cathe- 
drals. In  France,  England  and  Amer- 
ica, applause  is  often  given  by  making  a 
noise  with  the  feet,  which,  in  Germany, 
always  signifies  a  high  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction. (For  further  information,  see  the 
article  Acclamation,) 

Apple.  The  apple,  in  all  its  innumer- 
able varieties,  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
entirely  from  the  crab-apple  {pyrus  nudus), 
which  grows  wild  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, and,  it  is  believed,  in  some  of  the 
middle  regions  of  the  U.  States.  The 
uses  of  the  apple  are  very  various ;  even 
the  bitter  crab-apple  is  not  vrithout  value ; 
for  its  fermented  juice,  known  by  the  name 
of  verjuiee,  is  employed  both  in  cookery 
and  medicine,  and  also  for  the  purifying 
of  wax.  Hogs  and  deer  are  fond  of  them. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and  makes 
good  wheel-cogs,  &c.  All  good  apples, 
and  many  of  the  common  kinds,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  process  termed  grqfUng. 
This  is  performed  by  inserting  young 
twigs  or  shoots  from  trees  beiuingfine 
fruit  into  stocks  of  inferior  kinds,  raised 
upon  every  farm,  fitmi  the  pomace  of  the 
jader-mill.  Crab-stocks  are  thought  to 
answer  best  in  England,  but  all  Idnds 
ore  made  use  of  in  me  U.  States,  llie 
branches  finmed  by  the  twig  inserted  are 
fbund  to  bear  fruit  corresponding  in  qual- 
ity to  the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut. 


The  same  process-  is  pursued  with  att 
other  kinds  of  fruit-trees ;  for  inoculated 
or  ingrafted  fruit  is  always  fbund  to  be 
the  b^t.  The  kinds  of  apples  most  highly 
prized  in  all  countries  are  the  varieties  of 

Sippin.  The  pippins  of  New  York,  New 
ersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  richest 
in  flavor  of  any  apples  known  in  the  U. 
States ;  while  the  greening,  the  pearmain, 
and  ffiDiflower,  are  the  bc»t  fruit  of  New 
England ;  and  the  varieties  of  russet-^ipple 
the  most  lasting,  being  often  found  m  a 
good  condition  at  midsummer  of  the  next 
year.  The  conunon  family  uses  of  the 
apple  are  too  fiuniliar  to  need  specifica- 
tion ;  but  its  most  important  apphcation  is 
to  the  manu&cture  of  cider.  Tlie  {irocesB 
for  making  the  best  cider  is  simple ;  per- 
haps quite  as  much  so.  as  any  mode  of 
spoiling  it.  The  apples  should  be  sorted 
accordmg  to  their  degrees  of  ripeness,  &c^ 
and  left  a  few  days  in  heaps  to  ripen,  if 
necessanr.  They  should  then  be  ground 
in  a  miu,  till  they  are  entirely  bruised. 
They  are  afterwards  allowed  to  stand  a 
day  or  two  in  open  vessels  or  troughs, 
and  then  pressed  between  hair-cloths  or 
layers  of  clean  straw ;  the  last  is  not  so 
(|ood,  Crorn  abscrbingand  wasting  a  por- 
tion of  the  juice.  The  hquor  numing 
from  the  press  is  then  recei^  into  a  vat, 
or  lai^  casks,  till  it  has  feimented,  when 
it  is  £awn  on,  and  placed  in  clean,  tight 
barrels  or  casks,  to  stand  till  it  is  fine  uid 
clear ;  it  is  then  racked  off  fit>m  the  kes, 
and  kept  in  casks  or  bottled  for  use.  A 
portion  of  brandy  and  a  little  flowers  of 
sulphur  render  it  more  pure,  and  leas 
likely  to  grow  hard  and  sour.  Cider  is 
a  very  wholesome  drink  during  the  heat 
of  sunmier,  althousfa  more  apt  to  derange 
the  stomach,  produce  colic,  &c^  than 
beer.  A  liquor  is  obtained  by  distillation 
fh>m  cider,  termed  cider-brantb/j  of  which 
great  quantities  are  made  in  the  Middle 
States ;  while  a  very  strong  liquid  may  be 
obtained  by  allowing  cider  to  be  fix>zen, 
and  then  drawing  off  the  portion  which 
remains  fluid,  and  thus  retains  its  heat. 
But  a  far  more  wholesome  liquor  than 
either  is  the  pomona  wine,  which  is 
prepared  by  adding  1  pUon  of  brandy  to 
6  of  new  cider,  after  it  is  racked  off.  This, 
when  8  or  12  months  old,  is  a  very  good 
substitute  for  wine,  for  the  use  of  the  pooi 
or  the  sick,  and  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
more  wholesome  than  the  wretched  mix- 
tures sold  so  cheap  under  the  name  of 
Lisbonwinej  &c  &c 

AppooeiATO  denotes,  in  music,  and 
particulariy  in  sonf,  a  Mended  and  not 
abrupt  utterance  of  %e  tones ;  so  that  they 
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inaensibly  glide  and  melt  into  each  other, 
without  any  perceptible  break.  It  is  from 
lyjwg^iare,  to  lean  on.    Hence,  also, 

Afpogoiatura  ;  a  small  additional  note 
of  embellishment  preceding  the  note  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  taking  away 
from  the  principal  note  a  portion  of  its 


time.    It  is  expressed  thus: 


Apprenticeshif.  The  ancients  had 
nothing  nmilar  to  our  apprenticeships, 
not  even  a  term  of  corresponding  signifi- 
cation. The  mechanical  arts  were  carried 
on,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
sbres.  Apprenticeships  in  these  and  the 
liberal  arts  and  professions  grew  up  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  members  of  a 
particular  trade  or  profession  formed  a 
corporation.  These  corporations  belong 
to  those  many  institutions  recorded  in 
history,  which  were  once  necessaiy,  and 
had  useful  effects,  but  which  a  change  of 
circumstances,  and  revolutions  in  the  so- 
cial condition,  as  well  as  many  abuses  to 
which  they  became  subject,  have  ren- 
dered, in  most  cases,  inexpedienL  They 
have  generally  been  abolished.  One  of 
these  abuses,  in  relation  to  trades,  was 
the  lon(|[  period  of  service  required  in  the 
apprenticeships,  as  it  was  evidendy  for 
the  interest  of  the  masters,  who  were 
already  admitted  to  the  practice  of  a  trade, 
or  made  free  of  a  coiporation,  to  make 
the  time  of  service  as  long,  or  the  conaid- 
eration  for  admission  into  the  company 
as  high,  as  they  could.  In  some  coun- 
tries, another  abuse  crept  in,  viz.,  a  veiy 
great  latitude  of  discretion  and  authority 
'  allowed  to  masters  in  the  treatment  of 
their  apprentices,  man^  of  whom  were, 
accordmgly,  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity.  The  usual  time  of  service 
was  7  yeans,  and  the  custom  of  appren- 
ticeships was  extended  to  almost  every 
trade  and  profession.  The  time  of  tech- 
nical apprenticeship,  among  hamsters  in 
England,  was  16  years,  for  which  period 
the  candidates  were  anprentieii  ad  legem ; 
«*fler  which  they  might  take  the  degree 
of  seijeants,  servkniu  ad  l^em.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i,  c. 
10,  maintains  that  apprenticeships  are 
entirely  unnecessary.  He  says, — ^^Arts 
which  are  much  superior  to  common 
trades,  such  as  those  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  such  mystery  as 
to  require  a  long  course  of  instruction. 
The  first  invention  of  those  beautiful  and 
usefiU  machines,  indeed,  must,  no  doubt, 
have  been  the  work  ^deep  thought  and 
loDg  time;  but,  when  both  have  been 


foiriy  invented,  and  are  well  understood, 
to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner,  how  to  construct  ^e  ma- 
chines, cannot  well  require  more  than  the 
lessons  of  a  few  weeks ;  perhaps  those  of 
a  few  days  might  be  sufficient.  In  the 
common  mechanical  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  miffht  certainlv  be  sufficient. 
Dexterity  of  hand,  indeeo,  even  in  com- 
mon trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without 
much  practice  and  experience."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  learner  to  acquire  this  dex- 
terity in  the  character  of  a  journeyman, 
than  in  that  of  an  apprentice.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  practical.  The  change  of  the  name 
of  the  novitiate,  fi!om  that  ofapprentiee  to 
that  o£joumeymanf  would  e^ct  no  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  except  in 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  former  over 
the  latter.  Doctor  Smith,  probably,  would 
not  recommend  that  a  boy,  ||[oing  to  learn 
a  trade,  should,  fiiom  that  time,  be  fiee ; 
and,  if  not,  it  is  much  better  that  his  mas- 
ter should  stand  to  him,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  relation  of  a  parent.  This  is  what 
is  intended  in  tiie  ordinary  articles  of 
apprenticeship ;  and  the  advantage  to  the 
parties,  mutually,  arising  fifom  this  rela- 
tion, is  so  great,  and  its  benfxficial  influ- 
ence in  the  community  is  so  a]q[NirenL 
that  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  ground 
Cor  (]uestioning  the  expediency  of  con« 
tinning  it  As  to  the  tune  for  which  an 
apprentice  ought  to  serve,  without  anv 
compensation,  or  only  for  his  support,  it 
must  depend  on  the  particular  tnuTe.  In 
the  U.  States,  the  conditions,  in  this 
respect,  are  veiy  various.  In  some  kinds 
of  mercantile  business,  for  instance,  the 
apprentice  or  his  parents  defiray  the  ex- 
pense of  his  board  and  clothing ;  in  other 
instances,  something  is  allowed  the  ap 
prentice  on  this  account.  In  England, 
again,  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  to  the  mas- 
ter, as  a  consideration  for  taking  an  ap- 
prentice ;  even  in  a  common  mechanical 
trade,  the  sum  of  10  pounds,  more  or  leas, 
is  paid  for  this  purpose.  In  the  U.  States, 
nothing  is  paia  on  this  account,  but  the 
terms  of  apprenticeship,  in  the  different 
trades,  and  m  agriculture,  are  very  vari- 
ous. It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  a  former 
to  take  a  child,  male  or  female,  into  his 
family,  upon  an  agreement,  in  the  case  of 
a  boy,  that  he  shall  remain  until  he  is  21 
years  of  age,  or,  in  that  of  a  girl,  until  she 
IS  18;  ant^  at  the  time  of  becoming  firee, 
the  boy  is  to  receive  a  certain  number  oC 
suits  of  clothes,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
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or  peiluqps  a  certain  number  of  domeadc 
animaUs — rf>eep»  cowa  or  oxen.  Thestip- 
uJations  for  the  female  are  for  dotheis 
some  arddea  of  formtnre,  &o.  In  the 
mechanical  tradesy  the  apprentice  is,  in 
many  caaea,  entitled  to  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  for  the  latter  years  of  his  service, 
or,  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  is  to  receive  certain  tool^  or  implements 
of  his  trade.  All  these  stipulations  must 
evidently  depend  upon  the  kind  of  trade 
to  be  learned,  the  character  of  the  boy 
who  is  to  lem,  and  the  rate  of  wa^ 
allowed  in  the  communiqr  for  that  pattio* 
ukr  kind  of  industry ;  and  the  laws  of 
Che  U.  States  leave  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  youths,  and  other  peisona  in  the 
various  pfofosaions,  to  make  such  stipula* 
cions  upon  these  subjects  as  they  ciiooae, 
not  restrietinff  them  as  to  the  period  or 
die  terms  of  ttie  apprenticeship,  and  leav* 
ing,  in  general,  every  ptsraon  to  practise 
any  trade  or  yMPofeaaion,  without  regard 
to  the  time  of  his  service  as  an  appren- 
tice. The  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
rale  relatea  to  pfofessions  which  immedi« 
ately  concern  the  putdic  safety,  or  the 
hves  of  individuah^  as  those  of  the  pBoc^ 
^yBieian,BUigeon,apotheeazy.  In  some 
of  these  professions  and  musupations.  the 
laws  of  the  U.  States,  and  some  of  the 
nikhvidual  states,  put  some  restraints  upon 
the  praetioe  of  them  fay  peraons  not  duly 
oualified;  or  give  some  advantages  or 
wifities  to  those  who  produce  testimo- 
nials of  theur  ^pialifications,  or  comply 
with  certain  prescribed  conditions;  such, 
for  example,  as  taking  a  medical  degree 
at  some  cofiege  or  mraical  socie^,  in  the 
caae  of  physiciana^-In  England,  France 
and  Prussia,  the  former  laws,  which  re- 
strained eveiy  one  ftom  the  practice  of 
any  mechanicSil  trade,  who  had  not  aerved 
a  certain  period  as  sn  apprentice,  or  ob- 
tained the  license  of  some  oorporation, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  abolished.  In  Prus- 
sia and  France,  tne  kws  do  not  now  rec- 
ognise any  corporations  of  these  descrip- 
tions, as  invested  with  any  powen  of  tms 
sort  The  terms  of  uprentioeship  are,  as 
in  the  U.  States  and  England,  left  to  be 
regulated  entirely  by  a  contract  between 
the  master  and  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  the  apprentice.  (For  information  re- 
specting the  correctimial  and  disciplinary 
authority  formeriy  exercised  by  these  cor- 
poretioni^  in  relation  to  ai^rentices,  see 
CofporaHon,) 
Approachks.  (See  !IVend^.) 
AppRoxnuTioif ;  a  term  used  in  mathe- 
matics to  sigmfy  a  continual  ^>proach  to 
a  quantity  required,  when  no  proeeaB  is 


known  for  arriving  at  it  exaetfy.  Al- 
though, by  auch  an  approximation^  the 
exact  value  of  a  quantity  cannot  be  di»* 
covered,  vet,  in  practice,  it  may  be  found 
sufficiently  correct;  thus  the  diagonal  of 
a  squsBB,  i^KMe  sides  are  represented  hv 
unity,  ia  «y2;  the  exact  value  of  which 
quantity  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  its  ap- 
proximate value  may  be  substituted  in 
the  nicest  calculations.  This  process  is 
the  basis  of  many  calculatioos  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics,  and  is  <m  fie- 
quent  use  and  great  unportance  in  all 
practical  operations 

Apricot  {pnmu$  annemaea)  is  a  fiuit 
of  the  plum  tribe,  which  grows  wild  in 
several  parts  of  Armenia,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  middle  of 
die  16th  century.  Some  consider  the 
unicot  the  most  delicate  of  all  our  hudj 
miits.  For  pastiy,  cerlainfy  none  is 
mofe  excellent  It  is  used  for  tarts,  both 
green  and  ripe ;  it  is  also  preserved  with 
sugar  in  bom  these  states,  and  is  some- 
times dried  as  a  sweet-meat  GareshouM 
be  taken  to  aathar  it  before  it  becomes 
soft  and  meafy.  Hie  kernels  of  apricots 
have  a  pleasantly  hitler  flavor,  and  an- 
swer, much  better,  for  aevenl  purposes 
in  confectioBary,  tlian  hitter  almonds^ 
which  are  commonly  used.  Thev  like- 
wise contain  a  sweet  oil,  which,  like  that 
of  almonds,  was  formei^  used  in  emul- 
sions. Tfate  gum  that  issues  from  the 
apricot-tree  is  similar  lo  thatofthecher^ 
ly.  The  wood  is  coarsely-grained  and 
soft,  and  is  consequently  seldom  used  in 
carpentry.  Apricot-trees  are  chiefly  raia- 
ed  a||[ainst  vralls,  and  are  propagated  by 
grafting  upon  plum-tree  stocks. 

April;  the  name  of  a  month ;  either 
fixmi  ifMrire,  to  open,  because,  at  this 
time,  die  earth  seems  to  be  opening  and 
preparing  to  enrich  us  with  its  gifts;  or, 
according  to  Varro,  fiiom  ,^hndiU^  be- 
cause April  is  consecrated  especiallv  to 
this  soddesB.-— Something  simiiiar  to  4p>^ 
foolP  dmf^  about  the  origin  of  which  there 
are  difrorent  opinions,  is  said,  b^  Mr. 
Hammer,  to  exist  in  Uie  East  Indies,  at 
the  tune  of  the  Hull  feast  This  strance 
custom  of  April  fools'  day  prevaus 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  those  parts 
of  America  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Enrt^ieans.  One  of  the 
explanations  of  the  custom  is  as  follows : 
In  the  middle  ages,  series  from  biblical 
history  were  often  represented  by  way  of 
diversion,  without  any  foelinff  of  impro> 
priety.  The  scene  in  the  life  of  Jeeus^ 
where  he  is  sent  fix>m  Pilate  to  Herod, 
and  back  again  from  Herod  to  Pilate, 
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was  represented  in  April,  and  may  have 
given  oceason  to  the  cuatom  of  aending 
CD  fruitleos  errendsy  and  other  tricks  prao- 
tiaed  at  this  season.  The  phiase  of 
^'sending  a  man  firom  Pilate  to  Herod"  is 
eommon  in  Germany,  to  signify  sending 
aboat  unnecessarily,  llie  reason  of  dioos- 
ing  the  first  of  April  for  the  ezhihiticm  of 
this  scene  vras,  that  the  feast  of  Easter 
fif«qiiaidy  fidls  in  this  month,  and  the 
events  connected  with  this  period  of  the 
lile  of  Jesus  would  naturalnr  afford  suh- 
jeets  for  the  spectaclea  of  the  seascML 
The  tricks  of  the  first  of  April  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
eustom  derived  firom  the  ISsst,  and  qxead 
over  Europe,  like  so  many  other  customs, 
by  these  conquerors.  In  France,  the  un- 
lucky party  who  may  be  fooled  is  called 
vn  pmuon  or  paiaon  (mischief)  4PAoriL 
In  the  ncMTth  of  Scotland,  he  is  called  a 
Mflfc,  which  signifies,  in  the  Scotch  cua- 
Mct,  a  cvdfcoo^— One  of  the  best  tricks  of 
this  description  is  that  of  Rabelaie^  who, 
being  at  NaneiHes  without  money,  and 
desirous  of  going  to  Paris,  filled  some 
phids  vrith  mick-dust  or  ashes,  labelled 
them  as  containing  poison  for  the  royal 
ftmily  of  France,  uia  pot  them  where  he 
knew  they  woukL  be  disoov^ed.  The 
bait  took,  and  he  was  conveyed  as  a  trai- 
tor to  the  capital,  where  the  discoveiy 
of  the  jest  occasioned  universal  miith. 

A  priori;  the  opposite  of  a  pasUriorL 
To  judge  or  pove  any  thing  a  priori^ 
means  to  do  it  on  grounds  or  reasons 
preceding  actual  knowledge,  or  indepen- 
dent of  it.  Mathematical  proofs,  e.  g.,  are 
a  prwri.  On  the  oontraiy,  judgments  or 
proofii  avotUriori  are  founded  on  knowl- 
edge before  acquired,  like  the  conclusions 
of  natural  history,  and  all  experimental 


Apron,  in  rf)ip-buiklin|; ;  a  piece  of 
curved  timber  nxed  behmd  the  lower 
pan  of  the  stem)  immediately  above  the 
foremost  end  of  the  keeL 

Apswbs.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
comets  are  ellipses,  in  one  of  the  loci  of 
which  is  the  sun.  In  the  same  way  the 
satellites  move  round  th^  planets.  The 
nearest  p<Mnt  of  the  eUipse  finom  that  fo- 
cus, or  the  lower  tquu  (Greek,  ii^i^),  is 
called,  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  perihdion ;  the  fiirthest  point,  or 
the  hiffber  i^peis,  is  called  aphuum.  In 
the  oibit  of  our  moon,  the  conrespond- 
ing  terms  are  peAgu  and  cQMgee.  The 
straight  line  whicfa  joins  the  apsides,  or 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse,  iscalkMl 
tbe  Ime  o/*  tike  apMta,  It  moves  slowl  v 
forward  m  the  direction  of  the  planet's 


couise.  Therefore,  if  the  earth  sets  out 
fimn  the  apoffee,  it  must  make  more  than 
a  whole  revolution  in  its  orbit  before  it 
returns  to  the  same  point  The  time 
which  it  employs  in  so  doing  is  caJled  an 
qaowoh'jficgf  year.  It  is,  therefore,  longer 
than  a  tropicfil  one.    (See  Yeat.\ 

ApuiiSius,  a.  Lucius,  bora  at  Af adaura. 
in  Afiica,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  descended  from  respectable  an- 
cestors, and  flourished  about  the  middle, 
and  in  the  latter  half^  of  the  2d  century. 
He  studied  at  Carthage,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  literature  at  Athens,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  thence  went  to  Rome,  where,  he  him- 
self says,  he  learned  the  Latin  language 
without  a  teacher,  by  sreat  exertions, — a 
circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked,  in 
judging  his  style.  To  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  he  performed  tedious 
journeys,  in  which  he  vnis  initiated  into 
various  mysteries ;  again  lived  some  time 
at  Rome ;  studied  law ;  returned,  finally, . 
to  his  own  country ;  married  a  rich  wid- 
ow, and  was  much  respected^ — ^A.  was 
of  an  ardent  and  active  spirit,  with  an 
uncommon  share  of  vrit,  diough  much 
devoted  to  religious  mysticism  and  made. 
His  Golden  Ass,  a  romance  in  11  bo^cs, 
contains  wit,  humor,  powerfiil  satire, 
and  much  poetical  merit  He  drew  the 
materials  mm  Lucian.  The  finest  part 
of  this  work  is  the  episode  of  P^che, 
called,  by  Herder,  the  most  tender  and 
diverrified  of  all  romances.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  him  immortal,  even  if  he 
be,  as  some  have  supposed,  only  the  nar- 
rator, and  not  the  inventor,  of  the  story. 
A.  vras  also  the  author  of  many  works  on 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  some  of  which 
are  sdll  extant  His  st^le  is  not  pure. 
He  is  fond  of  numerous  epithets  and  un- 
usual constructions,  and  sometimes  foils 
into  a  flowery  and  bombastic  manner. 
The  best  ediu<xi  of  the  Golden  Ass,  or 
the  MetamorphosiB  (^  golden"  was  a  sub- 
sequent addiuon,  to  express  &e  value  of 
the  book),  is  by  Qudendorp  Ruhnken 
and  Boscha ;  Leyden,  1786—1823 ;  3  vols. 
4to.  Elmenhorst  pubfished  the  Meta- 
morphosis, with  a  laige  part  of  the  rest 
of  A.'s  i^osophical  writmgs,  Frankfort, 
1621. 

Ap0ua.  /<mg*M,8ocaUedfivmIapyx, 
son  of  DsBdanis,  comprehending  the 
south-esstera  parts  of  Italy,  fix>m  the  river 
Siris  to  mount  Gaiganus,  contains  A. 
vrithin  its  limits.  In  the  most  aneient 
times,  diree  distinct  nations  dwelt  here — 
the  Messapians,  or  Sallentines,  the  Peu- 
cetians,andtheI)aiiDi,orApulja08.  (See 
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Niebuhr'8  htqmry  eoncarmng  the  oldest 
kigtorkal  Accounts  ofthi$  Country,  in  his 
Roman  History,  part  i,  sect  99,  commired 
with  Wachsmuth'e  older  History  of  Rsme, 
sect  61.)  The  Peucetxans  were  In  the 
southern  part,  as  far  as  the  Aufidus ;  the 
Dauni  in  the  northern,  as  far  as  mount 
Garaanus.  The  old  Latin  traditions  speak 
of  Daunus,  a  king  of  the  Apulians,  who 
was  expelled  from  Illyria,  and  retu«d  to 
this  part  of  Italy.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition which  conducts  the  wandering  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Diomed 
settled  in  A.,  was  supported  by  Daunus 
in  a  war  with  the  Messapians,  whom  he 
subdued,  aad  was  afler^vards  treacher- 
ously killed  by  his  ally,  who  desired  to 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Ro- 
man history  informs  us  of  no  other  Apu- 
lian  kings,  but  mentions  Arpi,  Luceria 
and  Canusium,  as  important  cities.  Au- 
iidus,  a  river  of  A.,  has  been  celebrated 
by  Horace,  who  was  bom  at  Venusia,  in 
this  territory.  The  second  Punic  war 
was  carried  on  (or  years  in  A.  Oanns, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  ia 
in  this  region.  Puglia,  the  modem  name, 
is  only  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  ancient 
splendor  which  poets  and  historians  have 
celebrated.  It  now  supports  more  sheep 
than  men. 

ApuRi ;  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  the  Andes,  near  Pamplona, 
in  Colombia,  and,  after  an  easterly  course 
of  about  500  miles,  runs  into  tlie  Orinoco, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tributaries.    Lon.ee^SG'W.;  latrSG'N. 

Apurihac  ;  a  river  of  Pera,  which  rises 
from  a  lake  N.  of  Arequipa,  and  after- 
wards, joining  the  Ene,  with  several  other 
rivers,  forms  the  Ucayale.  Lon.  73**  40^ 
W.;latlO°50'S. 

AquA  FoRTis ;  nitric  acid  in  a  diluted 
state.    (See  MUric  ^cid,) 

AquA  Marina.    (See  Beryl) 

AquA  Regia  ;  the  name  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  what  is  now  called  rdtro' 
muriatic  acid, — a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acid,  yellow,  and  possessing  the 
power  of  readily  dissolving  gold,  which 
neither  possessed  separately.  (See  JVtfoic 
Acid,) 

Aqua  Tinta  ;  the  art  of  engraving  on 
copper,  after  the  manner  of  uidian  ink, 
by  which  happy  imitations  are  made  of 
figures  that  naye  been  drawn  with  the 
pencil  in  Indian  ink,  bistre,  sepia,  &c., 
particulariy  those  which  are  on  a  lane 
scale.  There  are  several  sorts  of  it  In 
the  first,  after  the  outlines  of  the  figure 
Imve  been  etched,  finely  powdered  mastic 
'eotophomum)  is  afted  over  the  plate, 


which  is  then  Wanned  over  coak,  that 
the  mastic  may  be  melted.  In  this  way, 
insensible  spaces  are  formed  between  the 
pardcles  of  mastic,  upon  wliich  the  nitric 
acid  is  afterwards  to  act  The  work  then 
goes  on  as  in  the  mezzo  tinto,  only  that 
Uie  scraper  is  used  in  this,  and  the  pencil 
in  that ;  and  all  the  places  where  there  is 
to  be  no  work  or  shade,  are  covered  with 
a  thick  black  varnish,  on  which  the  acid 
does  not  act  The  nitric  acid  is  now 
poured  on,  and  left  to  stand  as  long  as  is 
necessary  for  the  lightest  shade — about 
five  minutes.  The  hght  shades  are  now 
stopped  out  with  yaraish,  and  the  acid 
allowed  to  act  a  second  time,  and  this 
stopping  out  is  continued  till  we  come  to 
the  deepest  shades,  which  are  bit  in  last 
This  method  is  best  for  historical  and 
architectural  subjects ;  but  in  landscapes, 
in  which  the  trees  require  more  freedom 
of  the  pencil,  the  second  is  used.  In  this, 
a  good  etching  ground  is  spread  over  the 
plate,  and  covered,  by  means  of  a  hair- 
pencilf  with  oil  of  lavender  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, to  which  lamp-black  is  some- 
thnes  added.  The  oil  softens  the  ground, 
which  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  leaving  all  the  marks  made  with 
the  pencil  apparent  on  the  copper.  Then, 
as  in  the  finit  process,  fme  mastic  is  sifted 
over  the  plate,  melted  in  and  etched. 
This  operation  may  be  repeated  many 
times,  accord mff  as  there  are  niore  or 
fewer  tints  in  the  original  By  a  hai>py 
union  of  both  sorts,  this  style  of  engraving 
is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  peiroction, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  express  the 
coloring  of  the  air,  wnere  large  surfiioes 
are  often  represented  of  one  tint  In 
France  and  Switzerland,  tlie  rotdetle  is 
used — a  little  wheel  or  roller  of  steel,  with 
a  rough  surface  and  several  prominences;, 
which,  when  it  is  rolled  back  and  forth 
on  the  plate,  deepen  the  excavations 
made  by  the  acid.  They  have  roulettes 
of  all  degrees  of  size  and  finene8l^  to 
make  deeper  or  more  shallow  iinpresnons 
on  the  plate.  From  time  to  time,  the  par- 
ticles separated  by  this  process  are  re- 
moved with  a  scraper. — ^The  aqua  tinta 
mode  was  first  introduced  a  short  time 
since  into  England  and  Germany;  and 
the  English,  particulariy  since  Gilpin 
brought  the  art  into  notice,  have  adorned 
their  literary  worics  in  this  manner.    (See 


then:  literary  ^ 
Engrwnnff^ 
Aqua  Tof 


LQUA  ToFANA  ;  a  poisonous  liquid, 
which  excited  extraordmary  attention  at 
Naples,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  centuries,  the  histoiy  of 
which,  however,  is  obscure.    Toftitt,  a 
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SiciiiaD  woman,  aeeniB  to  fasye  invented 
it.  According  to  Lobat,  a^r  she  had 
murdered  many  hundred  men,  she  waa 
strangled,  although,  on  the  diacoveiy  of 
her  guilty  she  fled  to  a  convent  Keyas- 
ler,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  she  was 
atiU  alive  in  prison,  1780. — ^The  drink 
is  described  as  transparent,  tasteless  wa- 
ter, of  which  five  or  six  drops  are  fatal, 
producing  death  slowly,  without  pain,  in- 
flammation, convulsions  or  fever.  Grad- 
ual decay  of  strength,  disgust  of  life,  want 
of  appetite,  and  constant  thirst,  were  the 
eflfects,  which  soon  changed  to  an  entire 
consumption.  That  the  exact  day  of 
death  can  be  predicted,  is  a  mere  mble. 
The  strangest  stories,  with  regard  to  its 
composition,  have  gone  abroa£  A  solu- 
tion of  crystallized  arsenic  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  ingredient,  to  which  some- 
thing else  was  added,  probably  to  conceal 
the  presence  of  it 

AquAPUCT.    (See  Aqueduct) 

AquAMBOE ;  one  of  the  greatest  king- 
doms on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa, 
stretching  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  10 
times  that  space  in  length  from  £.  to  W. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  warlike,  and  in- 
fe^  their  neighbors  much. 

AquARiAif  s.  1.  Christians  in  the  prim- 
itive church,  who  consecrated  water  in- 
stead of  wine  for  the  celebra^n  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  some  for  the  sake  of  ab- 
stinence, others  because  they  thought  it 
unlawful  to  eat  flesh  or  drink  wine.  2. 
Tboee  Christians,  also,  wen)  denominated 
Jlfuarietns^  who  used  water  instead  of 
wme,  at  die  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  fbr  fear  the  smell  of  wine  should 
discover  them  to  the  heathens. 

AquARius  is  the  name  of  the  eleventh 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  emblematical  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  constellation  of  the 
same  name  contains  108  stars  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  and  119  in  that  pub- 
Ijdied  at  Berlin. 

AquAvivA,  Claude,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Atri,  was  born  in  1542.  He  became  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits  in  1581,  and  died 
about  1607.  (See  Jesuits.)— There  is  an- 
other A.,  with  the  baptismal  name  of 
Ottavioj  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at 
Avignon.  He  was  renowned  for  moder- 
ation, wisdom  and  patronage  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts.  He  was  tne  particular 
friend  of  the  learned  Peiresc,  and  lived 
under  Clement  VIII. 

AqucnucT  (Latin,  aqvffduetus) ;  a  con- 
veyance of  any  kind  nmde  for  conducting 
water.  The  Greeks  did  very  little  to- 
wards the  construction  of  aqueducts  and 
roads.    The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
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who  were  more  persevering,  and  had 
abundant  resources  of  men  and  money, 
made  prodigious  structures  of  both  kin& 
Some  of  the  immense  aqueducts  of  the 
Romans  are  still  in  use ;  some,  in  the  state 
of  ruins,  are  among  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  Italy.  In  other  ancient  coun- 
tries, also,  large  aqueducts  were  buite;. 
e.  g.,  under  Sesostris,  in  Egypt ;  under 
Semiramis,  in  Babylania ;  under  Solomon 
and  Hezekiab,  among  the  Israelites.  Tlfe 
consul  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  wiio  had, 
under  the  emperor  Nerva,  the  direction 
of  the  aqueducts,  has  written  a  treadae 
on  this  subject, — De  AquaduMus  Urbis 
Roma, — and  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
the  most  distinguishing  proofr  or  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire.  He  mentions  9 
aqueducts,  which  had  1594  pipes  of  an 
inch  and  upwards  in  diameter.-^Aque- 
ducts  were  either  formed  by  erecting  one  ' 
or  several  rows  of  arcades  across  a  valley, 
and  mflJdng  these  arcades  support  one  or 
more  level  canals ;  or  by  piercing  through 
mountains,  which  would  nave  interrupted 
the  water-course.  When  the  aqueduct 
was  conveyed  under  the  ground,  there 
were  openmgs  at  about  every  240  feet. 
Some  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  broi^ht 
water  from  the  distance  of  upwards  of  60 
miles,  dirou(^h  rocks  and  mountauia,  and 
over  valleys  in  places  more  than  190  feet 
high.  The  dechvity  of  the  aqueduct,  ac- 
cording to  PUny,  was  1  inch,  and  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  i  a  foot,  in  a  hundred.— 
The  censor  Appius  Claudius  Crassua 
CoBcus,  the  builder  of  the  great  road 
which  was  called  after  him,  caused  the 
first  aqueduct  to  be  built  at  Rome,  the 
jSj^na  aqua.  Froatinus,  as  we  stated, 
mentions  9,  Procopius  14,  and  P.  Victor 
24  aqueducts ;  some  of  which  were  one, 
some  two,  some  even  three  stories  high, 
and  many  miles  long.  In  ahnost  all 
countriee  where  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests,  aqueducts  were  buih; 
thus  we  And  the  remains  of  them .  in 
Fiance,  Spain  and  Asia.  The  principal 
Koman  aq|ueducts  now  remaining  are  the 
aqua  Vii^tida,  repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV, 
snd  the  o^ua  Fdtce,  constructed  by  Sex- 
tus V.  In  modem  times,  that  of  Segovia 
may  be  compared  with  the  most  admired 
works  of  antiquity.  At  a  recent  period, 
there  remained  159  arcad^  wholly  con* 
sisting  of  enormous  stones  joined  without 
mortar.  Louis  XTV  began  an  aqueduct, 
in  1684,  near  Maintenon,  to  cany  water 
from  the  river  Eure  to  Versailles ;  but  the 
works  were  abandoned  in  1688.  This 
would  have  been,  perhaps^  the  largest 
aqueduct  in  the  world ;  the  wncke  length 
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60,000  MMNni,  dM 
~  imainleiigth,220feet] 
of  632  m  ' 
anatomy,  ii  a  bony  canal  or  paMge,  in 
tbe  a9pdn$mn,  supposed  to  oontribuleto 
the  purposes  othomnf. 
■  AquiLA. ;  the  chief  city  of  Abnizzo  Ul- 
teriore  II,  on  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  population  of  750a  It  is  the  an- 
dsnt  jMMtantan,  and  the  biith-piace  of 
ShlluBt  It  is  of  militaiy  importance  as 
the  point  where  several  roads  meet,  and 
efwilaiiH^  a  citadel  which  capitulated,  1815 
and  1621,  on  the  fint  appearance  of  the 
Austrians.  (See  Mnuato.)  In  1703,  it 
sufiered  moat  severely  by  an  earthquake. 
Lon.  13°  25^  £. ;  lat  42P  19^  N. 

AqunAiA,  also  Aouui ;  in  the  time  of 
the  Boman  emperara,  a  flourishing  com- 
mevcial  city  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  uid  the 
Timavus,  in  Upper  Italy.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  made  it,  A.  0. 168,  the  principal  for- 
tnsB  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  key  of 
Italy  against  die  bariiarians,  and,  on 
account  of  its  wealth,  was  sometitnea 
called  the  teamd  Borne,  It  was  also  the 
seat  of  a  patriarch,  whose  dioeese,  in 
1750,  was  divided  into  the  archbishoprics 
Udme  and  Gorz,  afterwards  Layfoacfa.  In 
452,  it  waa destroyed  by  Attila.  Thein- 
habitanta  fled  to  die  islands  on  which 
Venice  was  aflerwards  built  An  incon- 
siderable dty  afterwards  arose  here,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  Austrian  khigdom 
IByria  (drdes  Trieste  and  Friuli).  The 
inhabitants  (1500)  support  themselves, 
chiefly,  bv  a  trifling  fishery,  and  fbreuni- 
en  visit  the  place  on  account  of  the  Ko- 
man  antiquities  to  b«  found  there. 

AqviHAB,  St  Thomas,  a  celebrated 
scholastic  divine,  dtoaended  from  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  in  Calabria,  m  the 
kingdom  of  Naplea,  was  bom  in  the  year 
I9SII.  He  acquired  the  nidimenta  of  edu- 
cation at  die  school  of  Monte  Caasino, 
and  was  thence  removed  to  the  univenity 
of  Naples.  At  the  a^  of  17,  he  entered 
a  convent  of  Dominicans,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  mother,  who  peraever. 
ing  in  her  -wishes  to  recover  him,  the 
monks,  anxious  to  secure  ao  honorable 
an  addition  to  their  fraternity,  determined 
to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Paris. 
He  was,  however,  arrested  by  his  two 
farothem  on  his  way,  and,  refiismg  to  give 
up  his  intention,  was  shut  up  in  a  caade 
belonging  to  his  father  for  two  years.  He 
at  last,  however,ibund  means  to  escape  to 
Naploi»  and,  in  the  year  1244,  was  con- 
dnoted  by  John,  master  of  the  Teutonic 
to  Paris^  whence  he 


departed  lo  Cok^gne.    At  Gohigne,  ha 


studied  under  ASwit,aB  i 
of  philooophyy  who  fimsaw  his  ftiture 
eelebrity.  In  1246,  he  visited  Fans,  in 
company  with  Albeit,  and,  at  the  age  of 
24,  beeaime  a  preceptor,  at  the  university 
of  that  capital,  in  dialectics,  phik)SO|riiy 
and  theology,  and  acquiied  the  hieheat 
reputation.  Princes  and  popes  held  him 
in  the  greatest  esrimsrion,  and  he  vtna 
invited  by  St  Louis,  then  raignu^  in 
France,  to  his  court  and  tabl£  On  a 
visit  to  JEtome,.  Aqiunas  dMnguiahed  him- 
self by  a  neat  repartee :  beina  in  a  cJooet 
vrith  Innocent  IV,  when  an  omer  bKou^^t 
in  a  large  sum  of  money  produced  by 
the  sale  of  abscriutions  and  indulgoiees, 
'^  You  see,  vomig  man,"  said  the  pope, 
**th6  ace  of  the  church  is  past,  in  whidi 
she  sai^  *  Silver  and  gold  nave  I  none.* " 
'<True,  holy  ftther,"  replied  the  angelic 
doctor;  '^Imt  the  age  is  also  past,  when 
she  could  say  to  aparalytic,  'Rise  up, 
and  walk.'"  In  1263,  he  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, when  fOfe  Clement  FV  offered  him  the 
archbishopncofNaples,  which  he  reftised. 
A  general  council  being  summoned  at 
Lycms,  in  1274,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churehes,  Aquinas 
was  called  thither,  to  present  the  council 
with  a  book,  which  he  had  wrtoan  on  the 
subject,  but  died  on  the  way,  near  Temci- 
na.  After  his  death,  the  honors  pakl  to 
hia  memory  were  prodigious:  beflidesthe 
tide  of  cNweltc  doctor j  bestowed  on  him 
after  the  ftahion  of  the  times,  he  was 
called  the  angd  qf  tkt  sehooU^  the  ta^ 
^  (iMiea,  and  die  .^  dMAar  ^  tte 
dmrdi;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Domini- 
cans,  he  vras  canonised  by  John  XXII, 
his  tomb  supplying  the  necessary  testi- 
mony of  miraclea.  His  writings,  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimatimi  in 
the  next  century,  me  rise  to  a  sect, 
called,  after  him,  TimMs,  They  are 
exceedingly  voluminous,  amounting  to 
17  volumes  folio.  His  principal  work, 
Sumoia  TA«ol0gifB,  bean  a  hign  reputa- 
tk>n  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  church,  and 
the  second  section  on  morals  is  universal- 
ly esteemed.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  at  kurge  is  that  of  Antwerp,  161d; 
but  his  Smnma  Tfteoiogis  has  passed 
aepBTBtely  through  various  editions.  The 
resemblance,  in  thmkii^;  and  vmting, 
between  Augustin  and  Aquinas  is  so 
marked,  that  it  has  been  fimcifiilly  nki, 
that  the  soul  of  the  one  had  passed  into 
the  body  of  the  other.-^Another  A^ 
pn^rly  called  PkSlip  if  Aqmno^  a  bui- 
tized  Jew,  acquired  much  reputation  by 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  he 
tQUght  at  Fansyin  theraignof  LouisXIlI, 
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tmwtXL  as  by  Iob  Dktimtarimm  HAnoh 

A^itakia;  tbe  name  of  a  Roman 
IMOTmce  in  Gaul,  which  comprebended 
tbe  eountriea  on  the  coaat  from  the  Ga- 
ronne to  the  Pyrenees,  and  fimn  the  sea 
to  Toolouse.  AngustuB  extended  it  to 
the  Loire.  Those  who  dwelt  near  this 
western  coast  were  called,  by  the  Cehs^ 
jfrmorieatw,  and  were  probably  of  Span- 
ish origin,  driyem  towards  the  west  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Celts.  They  were 
actively  enm^  in  commerce.  In  Aqui- 
tania  the  V  isijeoths  established  a  king- 
dom, A.  D.  4l£  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been  sometimes  a  kingdom,  sometimes  a 
duchy;  and,  more  h^ly,  it  has  passed 
under  the  name  of  Chdemu.  At  present, 
die  ci-de¥ant  Guienne  forms  uie  two 
departments  of  Gironde,  and  of  Lot  and 
Garonne. 

Arabella  Stoakt  ;  commonly  called 
the  lidkf  JMbdia,    This  unhsppy  and  in- 
nocent victim  of  jeakNiBy  and  state  poiii^ 
was  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stnait,  eari 
of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to  Hemy 
lord  Daml^,  the  husband  of  Maiy  queen 
of  Scots.    She  was  therefore  couain-ger- 
man  to  James  I,  to  whom,  previously  to 
his  having  issue,  she  was  next  m  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
being  the  gnnd-daughter  of  Hemy  VII, 
by  &e  second  marriage  of  his  eldest 
wif^r,  Maijparet    ^e  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.    Her  proximity  to  die 
throne  was  tiie  source  of  her  misfi)r- 
tunes.     Elizabeth,  for  some  time  before 
her  decesse,  held  the  lady  Arabella  under 
restraint,  and  ralbsed  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  &e  duke  of  Lennox,  his  kinsman,  with 
a  view  to  remove  her  finm  Ennnd. 
The  p^  had  likewise  fbrmed  the  otesign 
of  raising  her  to  the  EnriSah  throne,  by 
enousing  her  to  the  duke  of  Savojr; 
wmeh  prcgect  is  ssid  to  have  been  fas- 
tened to  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  from  a 
vnrii  to  prevent  tilie  union  of  Endand 
andScodfuid.    The  detection  of  a  mot  of 
some  Englirii  nobles  to  set  aside  James 
in  fiivor  of  A.,  of  which  she  was  alto- 
gether innocent,  ultimately  proved  her 
destruction ;  for,  although  len  at  liberty 
fi>r  the  present,  when  it  was  some  time 
aller  discovered  that  she  was  secretly 
married  to  the  grandscm  of  the  esrl  m 
Hertford,  both  husband  and  wifo  were 
committed  to  the  tower.     After  a  year^ 
imprisonment,  they  contrived  to  eacm, 
but  the  unhappy  bidy  was  retaken.    Re- 
manded to  me  tower,  the  remainder  of 
her  Kfe  v^as  spent  m  close 


whksfa  finally  deprived  her  of  her  reasoik 
She  died  on  the  27th  September,  1615^ 
aged38yean.  She  possessed  talents  of  a 
superior  order,  and  aveiypfeasinffperaoB. 

ABABBsqvx,  orAnABssK.    (&e  Qn- 
tetque.) 

Arabia  ;  a  peninsula  containing  about 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  12jOOQ,OOi 
inhaMtants ;  the  most  westerty  pontioD  of 
southern  Asia,  extending  from  33^  SO'  to 
S9»  30^  E.  kHL,  and  fiom  13»  to  »P  N.  bt 
By  the  inbabitantB,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Jbrabia,  sometimes  Dsdiuira  tAJMb;  by 
Turks  and  Persians^  wftti&istoit.  It  Ues 
between  the  Red  sea  and  Persian  gidf ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  dea- 
erts  Irak  and  Bsehesara,  on  the  south  by 
the  Arabnn  sea,  and  connected  with  Af- 
rica on  the  noitii-west  by  the  isthmus  of 
Sues.  Instead  of  the  old  divisions  of 
Ptolemy,^-A.  Desetta,  A  the  Stony,  or  A. 
Petnea  (from  an  ancient  fortified  place, 
used  for  merehandise,  called  Psftv),  and 
A.  the  Hqipv,— the  more  natural  divia- 
ioB  is  that  which  diatingniahea  die  coast, 
covered  vrith  aioeB,  manna,  mvnh,frEink- 
Incense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  and  especially 
ooflfee,  firom  Uie  interior,  consisting  of  a 
desert  of  moving  sand  with  thorns  and  aa- 
line  heiba.  The  dvil  divisions  are  5  prov- 
inces ; — ^1.  Tbecoamty  of  Yemen,contain- 
ing  about  68,700  sq.  milea,  and  3,000,000 
inhalMtanti,  is  governed  by  the  hereditEUfy 
caliph  or  imam  of  Yemen,  who  recogmses 
tiie  supremacy  of  the  Tuildsh  calipimte, 
and  resides  at  Sana.  In  1818;  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  subjected  Yemen,  which 
contains  Mocha,  on  the  atraitB  of  Babei- 
mandeL  The  tribute  nvhich  be  obtains 
flora  it  is  9000  hundred  weight  of  coflfee. 
Aden,  the  chief  gum-narket,  has  in  rolBS. 

3.  The  province  Oman,  under  the  imam 
of  Mascat,  a  seanort,  oontainiiig  60,000 
inhabitanti,  to  which  belangs,  also,  the 
island  Socotra  (vdiich  fbmims  the  bast 
afees),  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  The 
province  Lachsa,  or  Hadsjar,  whose  har- 
boTB,  m  the  Peinan  gu^  are  infoated 
with  pirates,  hss  also  rich  peari-fisheriea. 

4.  The  povinces  Nedachea  and  Jemama, 
die  original  and  principal  country  of  the 
Wahabees  f  q.  vA  or  Webbabiiea,  with 
their  chief  ciQr,  Derrejeh.  This  countiT, 
or  C^trel  Arabia,  has  become  very  fa- 
miliar by  Menguk*is  lEtt  (P  ^gpU  »om 
MoHumm/td  AH^  and  a  map  in  Jomard, 
1833.  5.  The  province  Hednas,  on  the 
upper  shore  of  the  Red  sea.  Here  is  the 
Holy  Land  of  the  Mohammedans,  contain- 
ing Mecca,  Medina,  dec  Not  ftr  fiom 
the  valley  of  Moses  are  the  remaiioBbla 
antiquitieB  of  Petia  aad  Jefiaseh.    The 
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sea-port,  Jidda,  pojpulation  5000,  is  indeed 
the  residence  of  a  Turkish  pacha,  but 
the  sheriff  of  Mecca  conducts  the  govern- 
ment himself.  In  the  Syrian  deserts  lie 
the  ruins  of  Pahnyra.  (q.  v.)  On  the 
western  coast  of  Arabia  there  are  high 
chains  of  mountains,  which  unite  on  the 
north  with  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and 
are  connected  with  the  primitive  moun- 
tains of  Asia:  among  them  are  Sinai  and 
Horeb.  Of  the  rivers,  which  appear  only 
after  great  rains,  and  seldom  reach  the 
sea,  the  Aflan,  on  the  sea-coast  is  the 
most  considerable :  the  Eiiphrates  lies  on 
the  northern  boundary.— The  climate  is 
.  very  various.  Countries  where  it  rains 
<  half  the  year  alternate  with  others,  where 
dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  for  the 
whole  season.  The  greatest  cold  pre- 
vails on  high  places,  and  the  most  op- 
pressive heat  in  the  i>lains.  Damp 
winds  succeed  to  the  dry  simoom,  which 
is  as  dangerous  to  life  as  the  harmattan 
and  khamseen  in  Afiica.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  sandy  deserts  and  the  most  fruit- 
ful fields.  Wheat,  milkt,  rice,  kitchen 
vegetables,  cofl^  (which  grows  on  trees 
in  Arabia,  its  home,  and  on  bushes  in 
America,  the  plants  beine  kept  low  for 
the  sake  of  garnering  the  fruit  more  easi- 
ly), manna,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tropical 
miits,  senna-leaves,  gums,  aloes,  myrrh, 
tobacco,  indigo,  odorous  woods,  batsam, 
&C.,  are  the  rich  products  of  Arabia. 
There  are,  also,  precious  stones,  iron  and 
other  metals  (gold  excepted,  which  the 
ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found 
pure  in  rivers  and  in  the  earth).  The 
animals  are,  mules,  asses,  camels,  buffit- 
loes,  homed  cattle,  goats,  noble  horses, 
lions,  hennas,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jer- 
boas; birds  of  aU  sorts,  pelicans,  ostriches, 
&c. ;  esculent  locusts,  scorpions,  &c. — 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  genuine 
Arabs,  who  speak  a  peculiar  hmguage, 
and  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
The  Arabians  ore  still,  as  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  Nomades,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. They  are  herdsmen  and  hus- 
pandmen.  A  passionate  love  of  liberty, 
independence  and  justice  keeps  them  m 
a  condition  in  many  respects  happy. 
The  old  "Peace  be  with  thee*  is  still 
their  conunon  salutation.  "Welcome! 
what  do  you  wish  ?"  is  the  address  to 
a  stranger,  whose  entertainment  costs 
him  only  a  "God  reward  you."  They 
practise  robbeir,  though  never  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This 
wariike  people  have  much  activity  and 
skill  in  bodily  exercises;  a  good  pbysieal 
conformation ;  in  warm  plains,  a  skin  of  a 


brovmish«yeik>w :  their  hardy  education, 
cleanliness  and  temperance  secure  them 
from  sickness,  lliey  call  themselves 
Btdovms  (Bedevi^  sons  of  the  desert, 
the  Probes  Siemta  among  the  ancients)! 
and  arc  distinguished  by  their  mode  of 
life  from  the  Moors,  who  dwell  in  houses, 
and  cany  on,,  exclusively,  agriculture, 
trade  and  commerce.  Besides  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  Christians,  Jews,  Turics 
and  Banians  dwell  in  the  country.  For- 
meriy,  Arabia  was  the  great  depot  of  the 
Phoenician  land  trade:  at  present,  the 
trade  by  land  and  sea  is  wholly  in  foreign 
hands.  That  by  land  is  conducted  oy 
caravans.  In  the  high  schools  of  the 
Arabians,  instruction  is  given  in  astrtmo- 
my  (rather  astrology),  pharmacolo^^,  and 
pmlosophy,  so  ca&ed:  attention  is  also 
paid  to  history  and  poetry.  The  Bedou- 
ins remain  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 
Their  government  is  very  simple:  the 
cliiefs  are  named  the  great  tmr^  the  enttr, 
and  sheMi^  and  the  judges  are  called  cadi. 
The  Turkish  sultan  is,  indeed,  nominal 
nuister  of  the  country,  but  the  free  Ara- 
bian scorns  his  imbecile  rule,  and  only 
obeys  when  he  pleases. — ^The  histoiy  of 
the  Arabians,  before  Mohammed,  is  ob- 
scure, and,  on  account  of  its  slight  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  lit- 
tle interest  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  called  by  the  present 
Arabs  Bc^adUts  (the  lost).  The  present 
Arabs  denve  then*  orijpn  firom  Joktan  or 
Kahtan  in  part,  and  in  part  from  IshmaeL 
The  descendants  of  the  former  call  them- 
selves, emphatically,  .^a&a ;  those  of  the 
latter,  Mostarabs.  The  name  ,^rab  signi- 
fies an  inhabitant  of  the  West  (for  they 
are  in  that  direction  firom  the  Asiatics): 
in  Europe  and  Afiica,  they  were  called 
Saracens  (inhabitants  of  the  East).  The 
older  Arabian  liistorians  understand  by 
Arabia  only  Yemen.  Hedsjaz  (the  rocky) 
they  regard  as  belonging  partly  to  Egypt, 
partly  to  Syria ;  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try they  call  the  Surian  desert.  The 
princes  (tohbai)  of  this  land  were,  an- 
ciently, entirely  of  the  race  of  Kahtan,  to 
which  belonged  the  fiimily  of  the  Homey- 
rites,  who  ruled  over  Yemen  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  Arabians  of  Yemen 
and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  lived 
in  cities,  and  practised  agriculture :  they 
had  commerce,  also,  with  the  £^ast  Indies, 
Persia,  Syria  and  Abyssinia ;  and  to  the 
latter  of  these  countries  they  sent  many 
colonies,  so  that  it  was  probably  peof^ed 
by  tliem.  The  rest  of  the  population 
then,  as  now,  led  a  wandering  life  in  the 
deserts. — ^The  religion  of  the  Arabians,  in 
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the  tinw  of  their  iaMnaaoe  (as  they  call 
dw  period  b^ire  Mohammed)^  was,  in 
l^eneral,  adoiatioii  of  the  atara ;  vamng 
much,  however,  in  the  different  tiuiea, 
each  of  whom  selected  a  dififorent  oon- 
fltettation  as  the  fai^dieat  object  of  wondiip. 
— ^or  a  thouaana  years,  the  Arabians 
man&Hy  defended  the  ficedom,  feith  and 
manners  of  their  fetfiers  against  all  the 
attacks  of  die  E!astem  ccnqaerora^  pro- 
tected by  deserts  and  seas,  as  weU  as  by 
their  own  arms.  Neither  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,  nor  the  Egyptian  anid  Per- 
sian kings,  could  bring  them  under  their 
yoke.  At  last  they  were  overcome  by 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but,  immediately 
after  his  death,  they  to^  advantage  of  the 
disunion  of  his  ^erals  and  successors 
to  recover  their  mdependence.  At  this 
period,  the  northern  princes  of  the  coun- 
try were  bold  enou^  to  extend  their  do- 
minion beyond  the  lunits  of  Arabia.  The 
Arabian  Nomades,  espedalhr  in  winter, 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  fertile  Irak  or 
Chaldea.  They  finally  conquered  a  por- 
tion of  it,  which  is  hence  still  called  Irak 
Ardby,  Thence  the  tribe  of  Hareth  ad- 
vanced into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the 
coontry  of  Gossan,  whence  they  received 
the  appellation  of  CrossanUka,  Three 
centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans 
approached  these  limits.  The  divided 
Arabians  could  not  resist  the  Roman  aims 
every  where  successftilly ;  their  country, 
however,  was  not  completely  reduced  to 
a  province ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least, 
maintained  a  virtual  independence  of  the 
emperors,  and  were  regarded  as  their 
governors.  The  old  Homeyrites  in  Ye- 
men, against  whom  an  unsuccessfid  war 
was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
preserved  their  liberty.  Their  chief  city, 
Saba,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood.  With 
the  weakness  of  the  Roman  government, 
the  atrucgle  for  absolute  imlependence 
iDCreased/which  a  union  of  afl  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  would  have  easily  gained; 
but,  weakened  and  scattered  as  they 
were,  thev  ^nt  several  centuries  in  this 
contest,  dunng  which  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  interior  (Nedschid)  be- 
came the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Aralnan  poets, 
tin  a  man  of  extraorainary  energy  united 
them  by  communicating  to  them  his  own 
ardor,  and  onion  was  followed  by  aug- 
mented forcc^^hristianity  eariy  found 
many  adherents  here,  and  there  were 
3ven  several  bishops,  who  acknowledged 
IS  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine,  on 
die  borders  of^  Arabia.  Yet  the  oiidnal 
worahip  of  the  stan  could  not  be  entneiy 
27* 


abolisbed.  The  fonoMr  opposition  of  tfie 
Arabians  to  the  despotism  of  Rome  drew 
to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empre 
of  the  East,  especially  the  Monc^yartefl^ 
and  the  Nestorians,  who  were  scattered 
thitNigh  all  the  East;  and  the  relisiens 
endiufliaflm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the 
flame  of  opposition.  The  Jews,  also^  after 
the  destruction  of  Je ' —  *^ -^ 


numerous  in  this  country,  and  made  prose- 
lytes,particulairly  in  Yemen.  The  last  king 
of  tl^  Homeyrites  (Hamjarites]  was  of  the 
Jewish  feith,  and  his  persecunons  of  the 
Christians,  A.  D.  503,  mvolved  him  ki  a 
war  with  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  which 
cost  him  his  life  and  his  threne.  To  the 
indi^rence  excited  by  so  great  a  variety 
of  sects  is  to  be  referred  the  quick  suc- 
cess of  Mohammed  in  establishing  a  new 
religion.  He  raised  the  Arabiuis  to  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
with  him  be(pns  a  new  epoch  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  this  people.    (3ee  Moon,  and  Co- 

AaABiAir  Gulf.  (See  Red  Sea,) 
Arabian  Literature  aud  Lakodaok. 
Of  the  first  cultivation  and  htereture  of 
this  country,  we  have  but  few  accounts. 
That  poetry  early  flourished  in  Arabia, 
may  be  inferred  firom  the  character  of  the 
inhalntauts,  who  are  known  to  be  bold, 
valiant,  adventurous,  proud,  and  exces- 
sively fond  of  honor.  The  tribes  who 
wandered,  under  the  ffovemment  of  their 
sheiks,  through  the  beautiful  region  of 
Arabia  the  Happy,  hod  every  thmg  fiivor- 
able  to  the  growth  of  poetry,— a  deiiffhtfiil 
country,  lively  feelings  and  warm  fimcy. 
If  it  were  beyond  doubt,  that  the  poem 
of  Job  was  of  Arabian  ori^,  this  would 
show,  not  only  that  Arabia  Petnea  had 
its  poets,  but  also  the  character  of  their 
productions.  We  find  in  it  bold  images, 
noble  metaphors,  comparisons  and  de- 
scriptions, miniried  with  enigmas.  The 
antiquity  of  phflosophy  among  the  Ara- 
bians might  also  be  shown  from  Job, — a 
poem  comprehending,  at  the  same  time, 
physical  and  astronomical  knowledge, 
which  is,  however,  very  imperfect  Even 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  genius 
of  the  people  was  veiy  con^icuous,  par- 
ticular^ in  poetry.  In  the  mirs  at  Mecca 
and  at  Ofcadh,  A.  D.  500,  poetical  con- 
tests were  heki,  and  the  poems  to  which 
the  prize  was  awarded,  were  written  on 
byasus,  in  lettws  of  gold,  whence  they 
were  called  JllMfa&aMI,(gih),  and  hung 
up  in  the  caaba,  at  Meccautner^bre  called 
JlbaB«ft«^(hungnp).  The  coUeetion  of 
the  MMMakM  contains  7  peen»  by  7 
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autbors— AmralkeiB,   Thansah,  Zoheir, 
Lebid,  Anthara,  Aroru  Ben  Kalthuii,and 
Hareth.    They  are  distinguiahed  by  deep 
feeling,  high  imagination,  richness  of  im- 
agery and  sentiment,  national  pride  and 
tiberal  spirit,  violent  breathings  of  re- 
venge and  love.— The  brightest  period  of 
the  Arabian  history  commenced  with  Mo- 
hanuiied,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
golden  age  of  their  literature.  Mohanmied 
announced  himself  to  the  people  as  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  and  laid  down 
rules  of  faith  and  life,  which  were  collect- 
ed by  Abubekr,  firet  caliph  after  his  death, 
corrected  and  published  by  Othman,  the 
third  caliph,  and  constitute  the  Koran, 
(q.  V.)    By  this,  the  Arabian  language  of 
literature  was  fixed,  the  first  literaiy  di- 
rection given  to  the  people,  and  their 
national  character  determined.    The  Ara- 
bians seem  to  be  favorably  situated  fer 
commerce,  but  less  so  for  conquest,  (mut- 
ticularly  as  a  large  part  of  the  population 
confiists  of  tribes  wanderins  through  the 
desert,  and  living  alternately  by  keeping 
cattle  and  by  plunder.    But  Mohammed 
succeeded  in  subduing  tlie  whole  country, 
gave  it  a  constitution  at  once  religious 
and  military,  and   infiamed  the  native 
valor  of  the  people  by  an  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  religion.    When  he  died,  A.  D. 
632,  without  a  male  heir,  his  adherents 
chose  a  caliph  (successor)  in  his  room, 
under  whom  the  spirit  of  conquest  first 
took  possession  of  the  Arabians,  and  urged 
them  onward  like  a  rapid  stream.  Only  80 
years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  tiieir 
power  extended  firom  Egypt  to  the  Indies, 
from  Lisbon  to  Samarcand.    During  this 
period,  tlie    nation  was  only  animated 
with  warlike  enthusiasm,  under  the  do- 
minion of  which  the  tender  blossoms  of 
genius  seldom  thrive.    Time,  and  inter- 
course with  cultivated  nations,  by  degrees 
overcame  their  rudeness.    With  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  caliph  of  the  family  of  the 
Abassides,  A.  D.  750,  began  their  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.    In  the  splendid 
court  of  Al  Mansur,  at  Bagdad,  these  first 
found  support;   but  it  was  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  (78G— 808)  who  infused  into  his 
people  an  enduring  love  for  them.    He 
mvited  learned  men,  fi^om  all  countries, 
to  his  kingdom,  and  psud  them  princely 
salaries.    He  caused  the  works  of  tiie 
most  fiunous  Grecian  authors  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  spread  abroad  by 
numerous  copies.    Al  Mamum,  who  ruled 
soon  after  him,  offered  the  Grecian  em- 
peror 10,000  pounds  of  gold  and  a  per- 
petual peace,  if  he  would  send  him  the 
philosopher  Leo,  for  a  time,  to  instruct 


him.     Under  his  ffovenment,  oxcdlimt 
aehools  were  estabOshed  at  Bagdad,  Bas- 
sora,  Bochara,  Cufe,  and  large  libraries 
at  Alexandria,  Bagdad  and  Cairo.    The 
caliph  Motasem,  who  died  A.  D.  841, 
was  of  the  same  disposition,  and  a  high 
degree  of  literary  rivalry  existed  between 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides  in  Bagdad, 
and  that  of  the  Onmiaiades  in  Sjaan. 
What  Bagdad  was  to  Ana,   the   nigh 
school  at  Cordova  was  to  Europe,  where, 
particularly  in  the  10th  centurv,  the  Ara- 
bians were  the  chief  pillars  of  literature. 
At  a  time  when  learning  found  scarcely 
any  where  else  a  place  of  rest  and  en- 
couragement,   the    Arabians    employed 
themselves  in  collecting  and  diflSiang  it 
in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, indents  travelled  mm  France,  and 
other  European  countries,  to  the  Arabian 
schoob  in  Spain,  particularly  with  the 
view  of  learmnff  mathematics  and  medi- 
cine.   Besides  tne  academy  of  Cordova, 
the  Arabians  had  established  14  othere  in 
Spain,  wttliout   mentioning  the  higher 
and  the  elementary  schools.    They  had 
5  public  libraries,  and  Casiri  mentions  17 
Arabians,  in  Spain,  who  undertook  sci- 
entific journeys.    Such  rapid  advances 
did  this  nation  make  (which,  scarcely  half 
a  century  before,  was  limited  to  the  Ko- 
ran, poetry  and  eloquence)  when  they 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks.    In  geography,  history,  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
especially  in  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
astronomy,  their  efforts  have  been  crown- 
ed with  great  success,  as  is  proved  from 
the  various  terms  of  Arabian  origin,  still 
in  use ;  fer  example,  almanac^  algthra,  al- 
cohol, aximvthy  zenitK,  nadir,  and  many 
others.    The  invention  of  the  common 
ciphers,  also,  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  them ;  but  professor  Seyfiarth,  who  has 
been  lately  engaged  in  examining  the 
precious  collection  of  papyri  and  other 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  royal  museum 
of  Turin,  among  other  important  discov- 
eries, asserts,  that  tlie  Araoic  figures  are 
feund  among  those  of  tlie  ^yptians, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  Arabi- 
ans did  not  invent,  but  merely  borrowed, 
their  ciphers.    The  Egyptians  wrote,  as 
we  do,  1,  %  3,  &c.    Even  their  firactions 
resemble  ours,  their  fi'actional  figures  be- 
ing written  above  and  below  a  small  hor- 
izontal line.    He  has  also  discovered  that 
they  employed  the  decimal  system.   Most 
of  the  geography  in  the  middle  tLgOB  is 
the  wcSk  of  the  Arabians.     They  ex- 
tended, in  Afiica  and  Asia  especially,  the 
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hnuHB  of  the  known  worid.  In  the  north 
of  Afiica,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Niger;  in  the  west,  to  the  Senegal;  in 
the  east,  to  cape  Coirientes.  When  they 
first  commenced  their  conquests,  the  gen* 
enJs  were  ordered,  by  the  caliphs,  to  give 
&  geosraphical  description  of  the  con- 
<|uerea  countries.  The  countries,  nations 
and  wealth  of  Asia  were,  in  a  great  de- 

Kae,  known  to  them.  They  extended  the 
owledge  of  Arabia,  their  own  country, 
of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  gained  some 
acquaintance,  at  least,  with  Great  Tar- 
taiy,  the  south  of  Russia,  China  and  Hin- 
doetan.  Al  Marun,  Abu  Ischak,  Scherif 
Edrisi,  Naasir  Eddin,  Ebn  Haukal,  who 
wrote  between  A.  D.  15  and  21,  Abulfeda, 
and  Ulugh  Begh  Abdollatif^  distinguished 
themselves  as  geographers ;  ana  much 
that  the  most  renowned  among  them, 
Abulfeda  and  fVlrisi,  have  written,  is  still 
useful  and  important  in  refpjrd  to  histori- 
cal geoffrapby.  The  Arabian  historians, 
since  the  8th  century,  have  been  very 
numerous,  though  they  have  not  yet  been 
long  enough  known  to  European  scholars 
to  enable  mem  to  derive  much  advantage 
therefrom.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
historian  is  Hesham  Ibn  Muhamed  Ibn 
Schoaib  Alkhekebi,  A.  D.  818.  Praise  is 
due,  also,  to  Abu  Abdallali  Mohanuned 
Ibn  Achmed,  Abulpharagius,  Geoi^e  Al- 
makin,  Abulfeda  (who  wrote  a  universal 
history  of  the  world  till  A.  D.  1315),  Ma- 
crizi,  Arabschah,  and  othei;^.  The  later 
historical  works  are  in  a  calmer  and  more 
simple  style. — ^The  philosophy  of  the 
Arabians  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  de- 
rived principally  from  that  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  studied  first  by  those  in 
Spain,  and  thence  in  all  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, having  been  translated  from  Arabic 
into  LatirL  Hence  the  ori^n  of  the 
scholastic  philosophv  may  be  traced  to 
the  Arabians.  To  dialectics  and  meta- 
ph^cs  they  paid  particular  attention. 
Of  their  philosophical  authors,  Alfarabi 
must  be  mentioned,  who  wrote  on  the 
principles  of  nature,  d54;  Avicenna,  who 
died  A.  D.  1036,  and,  besides  other  philo- 
sophical writings,  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  logic,  physics  and  metaphys- 
ics, and  of  a  commentary  on  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Ibn  Bajah  distinguished 
himself  as  an  original  thinker.  Algazel 
wrote  a  work,  attacking  all  philosophical 
systems,  to  which  Happalath  Hahappalah 
published  an  answer.  The  commentary 
on  Aristotle,  by  Averroes,  was  particu- 
larly esteemed,  and  his  paraphrase  of 
Plato's  Republic,  which  appears  formerly 
lo  have  been  litde  read,  even*  among  his 


countrymen,  deserves  much  praise.  Many 
fiimous  philosophera  were,  at  the  same 
time,  physicians;  for  the  phyncal  sci-  * 
ences,  including  medicine,  wera  not  then 
separated  from  philosophy.  Next  to  ge- 
ograf>hy ,  the  Arabians,  without  doubt,  have 
contributed  most  to  these  sciences.  At 
Dschondisabur,  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Firuza- 
bad,  Bukharia,  Cum,  Baasora,  Alexandria 
and  Cordova,  from  the  8th  to  ihe  11th 
eenmry,  medical  schools  were  instituted, 
and,  Mdth  the  devoted  study  bestowed  on 
this  branch  of  science,  the  nation  could 
not  fail  of  making  important  advances 
in  it,  thouf  h,  m  reality,  they  were  here 
also  dependent  on  the  Greeks.  Anatomy 
made  no  progress  among  thexp,  because 
the  Koran  expressly  prohibited  dissec- 
tions.  Yet  they  had  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  medicine,  zealous!  v  studied  bota- 
ny, and  mi^ht  be  reffarded  as  the  invent- 
ois  of  chemistry  ;  at  least,  they  have  made 
many  discoveries  in  it,  and  Dscheber  is 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  panacea. 
In  the  science  of  diseases  (noeolosv)  they  ^ 
made  much  progress,  and  learned  how  to 
treat  judiciously  various  kinds  of  sickness. 
To  their  famous  writers  on  medicine  be- 
long Ahanim  (who  first  described  the 
small-nox),  Jahiah  Ibn  Serapi<Mi,  Jacob 
Ibn  Isnak  Alkendi,  John  Mesve,  Rhazes, 
Almansor,  Ali  Ibn  Abbas,  Avicenna  (who 
published  the  Canon  of  Medicine,  n>r  a 
long  time  the  best  work  of  the  kind), 
Ishak  Ben  Soleiman,  Abiilcasis,  Aben 
Zohar,  Averroes  (the  author  of  a  compen- 
dium of  physic|.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  honor  is  aue  to  the  AraUans  for 
having  maintained  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  revi%'ed  the  smdy  of  it  in  Europe. 
If  physics  made  less  progress  among 
them,  the  cause  lies  in  the  method  of 
study.  Tins  science  was  treated  meta- 
physically, in  order  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
ciples of*^  Aristotle  with  the  doctrine  of 
fatality  tauf  ht  in  the  Koran.  Mathemat- 
ics the  Arabians  enriched,  simplified  and 
extended.  In  arithmetic,  they  mtroduced 
the  use  of  the  ciphera  which  go  under 
their  name,  and  or  decimals,  into  Europe, 
and,  in  trigonometry,  sines  instead  of 
chords.  They  nnipmied  the  trigonomet- 
rical operations  of^the  Greeks,  and  ex- 
tended the  general  and  useful  applications 
of  al^bra.  Mohammed  Ben  Musa  and 
rniebit  Ben  Corrah  particulariy  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department. 
Alhazen  wrote  on  optics.  Nassireddin 
translated  the  elements  of  Euclid* 
Dscheber  Ben  Ada  vnote  a  commentary 
on  the  trigonometry  of  Ptolemy.     As- 
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tronomT  they  especiidly  cuhivated,  for 
which  nmouB  schools  and  observatories 
were  erected  at  Bacdad  and  Cordova. 
As  earljr  as  A.  D.  811^  AlKazen  and  Ser- 
gius  had  translated  into  Arabic  the  Al- 
magest of  Ptolemy,  the  first  regular  trea- 
tise on  astrmomy)  of  which,  in  833,  Al- 
fiu^rani,  and,  still  later,  A  verroes,  published 
editioDs.  Albaten,  in  the  10th  century, 
obeenred  the  motion  of  the  aphelion. 
Mohammed  Ben  Dscheber  noticed  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  completed  a 
theory  of  the  sun.  Almansor  formed 
astronomical  tables,  in  which  appear  some 
observations  on  the  obliquity  orthe  eclip- 
tic. Alpetragius  wrote  a  meory  of  the 
planets.  G^graphy  was  brought  into 
connexion  with  ma&ematics  and  astron- 
omy, and  treated  scientifically,  particu- 
larly by  Abulfeda.  The  division  of  the 
eaith  into  7  climates,  various  geographi- 
cal measures  and  the  like,  belong  to  the 
Arabians.  Much  as  the  severer  sciences 
were  cultivated,  the  genius  of  the  people 
for  poetry  was  not  fettered.  Abu  Te- 
mam,  in  830,  collected  the  greater  Hara- 
asah,  an  anthology  in  10  books,  and 
Bochteri,  in  880,  the  lesser  Hamasah, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  other.  These  con- 
tain the  7  prize  poems  of  the  Mwdlakdth, 
After  tliis  period,  the  oriental  peculiarities 
of  Arabian  poetry  became  more  and 
more  strong,  tlie  tone  grew  mystical  and 
extravagant,  and  the  language  lost  its 
purity^.  Motenabbi  deserves  to  be  noticed 
for  his  tender  el^ies  in  a  classic  style ; 
(see  Pro&en  dor  JMn9chm  Dichtkuntty — 
Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry, — ^by  Reiske, 
Leipsic,  1765 ;  and  Jlfofenom,  trandaied 
[into  German]  complddy,for  th/^fiyt  <tme, 
by  Joseph  Hammer,  Vienna,  1^ ;)  Abu 
Ismael  Tognii,  vizier  of  Bagdad,  for  his 
elegies  and  poems  (see  J^ew  (hrman  Mer- 
cwjh  1800,  No.  1.  sect  8) ;  Ithiel  Hariri, 
for  his  history  of  a  knight  errant,  entitled 
Makamatj  in  50  chapters  (see  RosenmiU- 
ler  On  an  Arabic  Romance  of  Hariri^ 
Leipsic,  1801,  translated,  1826,  by  R{ic- 
kert);  Abu  Dschaafar  Ibn  Tophail,  for 
his  interesting  phikwophical  romance,  the 
Jfatvand  Man,  translated  by  Eichhom,  Ber- 
lin, 1783.  Admai*8  great  heroic  romance, 
Antaai^B  Uft  (see  jMar),  is  still  said  to 
produce  amusement  in  the  coffee-houses 
of  Aleppo.  It  is  written  in  35  parts. — 
The  dramatic  excepted,  there  is  no  sort 
of  poetry  which  the  Arabians  have  left 
unattempted.  The  ballad,  a  production 
of  the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
nation,  was  invented  by  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  had,  by  this  means,  a 
powerfol  effect  on  modem  European  po- 


etry ;  for  no  small  share  of' the  romantie 
poeti^  of  the  middle  ages  belonged  to  tlio 
Arabians.  The  adventurous,  diivahmiB 
spirit,  the  tales  of  fiuries  and  soroereis, 
and  pertiapB,  also,  rhyme,  passed  firom  the 
Aivbians  to  our  western  poetry.  Thus 
this  nation,  in  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  ccmtributed,  in  various  ways,  to  the 
literature  and  the  refinement  of  Europe, 
and  left  behind  many  traces  of  its  fonner 
superiority.  Hence  the  importance  o# 
their  lan|^age  to  learned  inquiren  mue( 
appear  evident  to  all.  No  one  can  do  vrith- 
out  it,  who  would  take  an  accurate  view 
of  knowledge  and  human  character.  It 
belongs  to  me  SemUic  diaUda^  so  called, 
among  which  it  is  distinguished  for  its 
antiquity,  richness  and  softness.  "By  the 
Koran  it  was  fixed  as  a  written  language, 
and,  a  short  time  i^er  Mohammed,  and 
still  more  since  the  10th  century,  among 
the  Arabian  authors,  who  established  the 
principles  of  the  language,  its  beauties 
were  explored,  and  its  wealth  collected 
in  dictionaries.  Bv  the  entrance  of  the 
Arabians  into  Sicily  and  Spain,  their  di- 
alect became  known  in  Europe.  But, 
notwithstanding  it  has  left  many  traces 
in  the  langua^  of  those  countries,  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  mosdy  lost  aince 
the  expuiGaon  of  the  Moora  fix>m  Europe. 
Postel  again  introduced  the  scientific 
study  of  it  into  France,  and  Spey  into 
Germany.  In  the  17th  century,  it  flour- 
ished in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  after- 
wards zealously  pursued  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  England.  We  have  valua- 
ble granmiaiB  by  Erpen,  Michaelis,  Rich- 
ardson, Jahn,  Rosemniiller,  de  Sae^ ; 
good  dictionaries  by  Eipen,  Golius,  Gte- 
geii,  Castell,  Meninski,  Wilmet,  Sdieid; 
collections  of  extracts  by  Reiflke,  Hirt, 
RosenmftUer,  Jahn,  de  Sacy,  Savary  md 
others.  Kirsten,  Schultens,  Jones,  Eich- 
hom, Tychsen,  Schnurrer,  Hasse,  Kose- 
garten,  Hezel,  Wahl,  Paulus,  Roeeimifil- 
fer,  Vater,  Augusti  and  othere  have  done 
the  worid  important  services,  by  their 
great  cultivaticn,  investigation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  language.  Gruner  and 
Sprengel  have  shovm  how  important  the 
knowled^  of  it  is  to  physicians.  In  fine, 
the  remains  of  Arabian  architecture,  in 
Spain  and  Afirica,  deserve  the  attention 
or  travellers.  The  French  architect  P. 
Coete,  in  1818,  studied  this  stjle,  Particu- 
larly in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Thence 
arose  his  work,  ArekUedure  ArcAt^  wl 
JMonumatfo  du  Ccnre,  tkasinis  H  menaris, 
with  74  engravings,  foL,  Paris,  1883. 

ARABi^ir  NioBTs,  or  the  Tbovsahs 
Ajvn  eiiE  Itobts  ;  a  celebrated  cottectioo 
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of  Eastern  tales.  The  East  is  the  ancient 
and  Dative  countiy  of  fiibuloiis  histories. 
The  ever-active  fiincy  of  the  people,  their 
love  of  adveotures,  their  belief  in  spirits, 
and  their  fondness  for  lively  stories,  are 
attested  by  numerous  travellers.  This 
character  appears  in  the  amusements  of 
dieir  cofTee-houses  and  caravansaries.  It 
g^ve  rise  (perhaps  first  in  India  and  Per- 
sia) to  those  thousand  fables,  which,  con- 
trary t»  Mohammed's  express  command, 
found  in  Arabia  a  second  home,  and 
were  spread,  with  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, firat  separately,  and  aflerwajda  in 
lai|^  collections,  through  all  Europe. 
Many  of  them  found  their  way  thither 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades  or  sooner. 
They  were  the  inexhaustible  fountains 
which  supplied  the  vmters  of  the  French 
Mliauj^  and  the  story-tellers  and  fabu- 
tislB  of  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  centuiy  (1704),  the  collection 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  East,  under 
the  above  title,  was  introduced  to  the  lit- 
erary men  of  Europe,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
to  the  public  generally,  by  means  of  the 
translation  of  Ant.  Galland,  a  distin- 
guished French  Orientalist.  Its  appear^ 
ance  was  hailed  with  universal  delight, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
woriks  in  all  Europe.  The  manuscnpt  of 
Galland,  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
was  incomplete.  The  interest  inspired 
by  the  woric  led  to  more  careful  investi- 
jBtion ;  and,  in  the  year  1788,  appeared  at 
Paris  the  New  Thousand  and  one  Nights, 
bgr  Chaois  and  Gazette,  from  a  manu- 
script deposited  in  the  royal  libraiy  by 
the  former,  who  was  a  native  Arab.  The 
genuineness  of  the  book  was,  at  first,  sus- 
pected, on  account  of  the  freedom  which 
the  editors  used  with  the  original;  but 
the  suspidon  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  without  foundation.  Much  is  due, 
however,  to  Gaussin  de  Perceval,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Galland  in  the  chair  of  the  Ara- 
bic professorship,  who  made  a  new  ver- 
sion, in  1806,  from  the  original  text,  and 
to  the  improved  copy  of  Galland  added 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  But  many 
defects  still  remained,  and  many  lost  pas- 
sages were  yet  to  be  found.  The'  work, 
however,  was  not  rendered  complete  by 
the  improved  translation  of  Jonathan 
Scott,  in  1811,  nor  by  the  last  edition  of 
GraUand's  MUU  d  unt  MdtSj  prepared  by 
Gautiers,  aided  by  Langl^  and  published 
in  182S.  It  was  reserved  for  the  German 
literati  to  put  a' finishing  stroke  to  this 
rich  collection,  by  the  use  of  manuscripts 
before  unknown.  In  1823 — 4,  appeared 
a  German  translation,  superintencied  by 


Zinseriinj^,  of  a  splendid  collectian  of  new 
tales,  which  had  been  found  at  Roeetti,  in 
Egvpt,  and  a  French  translation  of  which 
had  been  unaccountably  lost  The  Ger- 
man translation  was  ushered  into  the 
world  by  Mr.  von  Hammer.  Still  mora 
valuable  was  a  Tunisian  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  professor  Habicht,  of 
Bresiau,  by  the  assistance  of  which  ev- 
ery defect  was  corrected,  and,  with  the 
advice  of  two  other  learned  men,  a  Ger- 
man translation  was  made,  far  excelling 
every  previous  one — Tcaisend  und  erne 
MuMj  voUst&ndig  iibersdzt,  wm  Max. 
Habicfd,  V.  der  Hagen  und  K.  SchaU^  (the 
Thousand  and  one  Nights,  translated  in 
full,  by  Max.  Habicht,  v.  der  Hagen  and 
K.  Schall),  15  vols.  12mo.  Bresiau,  1825 ; 
also  the  original  Arabic  was  published  by 
doctor  Habicht,  vrith  a  fjlossary,  in  1  vol.» 
Bresiau,  1825.  A  Danish  translation  of 
the  AralMC  text,  printed  in  Calcutta,  in 
1814,  has  been  published  by  Rasmus- 
sen,  professor  of^  Oriental  languages  at 
Copenhagen  (1st  voL,  Copenhagen,  1824). 
With  these  exertions  to  restore  to  its 
original  beauty  and  value  one  of  the  most 
remarkaUe  monuments  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  were  also  prosecuted  with 
fifuccess.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the 
position  maintamed  by  Causnn,  that  the 
work  was  a  production  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  untenable,  and  every  other 
hypothesis  which  con«dere  them  as  all 
composed  at  the  same  time.  Von  Ham- 
mer certainly  took  a  more  coirect  view 
of  the  subject  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
these  fiibles  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  India, 
were  afterwards  transplanted  to  Persia, 
and  finally  made  Arabian  property  by  a 
translation  into  that  language,  in  tlie  time 
of  the  caliph  Al  Mansur,  about  30  yeara 
before  the  time  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the 
contemporary  of  Chariemagne.  After  a 
time,  new  Inranches,  native  and  exotic, 
were  grafted  upon  this  original  stock, 
which  soon  sent  forth  new  shoots,  like 
the  parent  tree.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
the  reasonableness  of  this  opinion,  who 
knovra  that  stories  of  this  sort  aUow  of 
the  introduction  of  every  cireumstanco 
and  every  event  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  tale ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  plain,  that  many  of  these  fables  have 
a  later  oricpn  and  another  home.  Ac- 
cording to  Jonathan  Scott,  no  two  manu- 
scripts in  different  countries  agree;  the 
copies  found  in  every  nation  are  corrupt-* 
ed  by  the  traditions  of  the  people.  The 
story  which  forms  the  pomt  of  union 
among  the  Thousand  and  one  Ni^ta  ia 
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Qfl  fi)llow8 :— The  saltan  Schahriar,  exaa- 
pentad  by  the  fidthleaaneaB  of  hiB  bride* 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  futufe 
wivea  ahould  be  pot  to  deadi  the  mornin|[ 
after  marriage.  At  length  one  of  them, 
named  tSuMraxadt,  the  generous  daugh- 
ter of  the  grand  Tizier,  succeeded  in  am>l- 
Hhing  the  cruel  custom.  By  the  charm 
^  her  stories,  the  fiiir  narrator  induced 
the  suhan  to  defer  her  execution  every 
do?  till  the  dawn  of  another,  by  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  tale 
which  she  had  begun  to  relate.  Thus 
passed  a  thousand  and  one  nights, — two 
years  and  nine  months, — and,  in  the  course 
of  this  period,  Sheherasade  became  the 
mother  of  three  children.  These  she  led 
before  the  throne  of  her  husband.  The 
stem  monarch  was  melted  1^  her  tears ; 
he  clasped  his  wife  and  children  to  his 
bosom,  gave  Shdierazade  her  life,  and 
reqimed  of  her  no  retumf  but  the  frequent 
rdation  of  some  of  those  tales,  which  had 
often  kept  him  fescinated  with  delight  at 
her  side.  Only  a  part  of  this  story  was 
known  to  the  first  Fiendi  translator  of 
the  woik ;  the  conclusion  was  unknown 
till  von  Hammer  discovered  the  drcum- 
stances  iust  related,  and  laid  them  before 
the  worid.  The  delight  f^  by  Schahriar 
has  been  fek  by  thousands  more  of  his 
own  feith,  and  still  continues  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  been  spread  by  the  translatioitt 
through  the  countries  of  Christiaa  £u- 
rime^  and  will  continue  as  long  as  men 
delight  in  the  phenomena  of  amysteriona 
wond,  summoned  un  by  the  magic  of  an 
innocent  and  playftil  imagination.  Most 
of  the  Arabian  tales  aim  merely  to  delight 
tiie  fency,  vet  many  of  them  contain 
much  knowledffe  of  mankind,  and  some- 
times acute  ddineations  of  the  hidden 
passions  and  vices  of  man's  heart,  and 
much  praodoal  wisdom.  They  are  doub- 
ly interesting  to  the  European  reader, 
because  they  place  before  us,  in  a  fer  more 
striking  lij^ht  than  travellers  can  do  it,  all 
the  pecuharities  of  the  Eastern  nations. 
The  fearless  courage  of  the  Arab  knight, 
his  propensity  to  bold  adventures,  his 
dexleri^and  skill,  his  love  and  his  re- 
venge, the  cunning  of  the  women,  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  priests,  the  venali^  of 
the  judges,— «11  stand  before  us  in  fiill  re- 
lief Goklen  palaces,  beautiful  women, 
splendid  gardens  and  rich  banquets  cscp- 
tivate  our  senses,  and  fetter  us  to  a  soil 
in  which  we  delight  to  view  the  shadowy 
forms  of  a  foreign  worid  of  ftmcy.  Be- 
sides this,  the  poetical  language  of  many 


passages,  and  the  great 'ndfpei^  of  the 
whole,  cannot  but  interest  the  reader.  If 
we  were  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  by  pointing  out  its  veiy  antipode 
in  literature,  we  would  mention  Dante^ 
Dmna  CkmimeditL  Both  are  creations  of 
the  boldest  fency ;  but  the  latter  is  grave, 
sometimes  harah,  reflective,  and  speaks 
design  throughout;  the  former,  playful, 
notif,  sometimes  cluldish,  exhibitmg  the 
natural  flow  of  a  tively  imagination. 
There  are,  however,  some  truly  and  deep- 
ly tragical  tales  among  them ;  we  only 
mention  that  of  Ati  Ebn  Becar  and 
Schemselnihar. — ^The  pleasure  inspired 
by  the  Arabian  Nights  soon  gave  rise  to 
numerous  imitations  and  changes.  We 
ought  to  mention,  among  the  first,  ihe 
Thousand  and  one  Days;  an  imitation, 
in  Peratan,  of  the  Thousand  and  one 
Nights.  It  is  less  artless  than  the  pat- 
tern, and  executed  with  mote  apparent 
design.  It  attempts  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices of  a  king's  daughter  against  men, 
by  recounting  numerous  ezam^es  of 
honor  and  feithftdness  in  that  sex.  Of 
the  ancient  French  and  German  ]»»- 

Shrases,  we  have  already  spoken  inci- 
entallv.  Among  modem  paraphrases, 
we  will  mention  only  Oehlenschlagcr's 
Aladdin,  which  is  founded  on  <me  of  the 
Arabian  tales. 

Arabian  3ea  ;  a  part  of  the  EUistem 
ocean,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 

Arabici  ;  a  sect  of  Christian  teachen 
who  arose  in  AralHa,  in  the  firat  half  of 
the  3d  century.  Their  ^fistinguishing 
doctrine  was,  that  the  human  soul  dies, 
decays,  and  rises  again,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  body.  Origen  refhted  and  con- 
verted them,  A.  D.  246.  Their  error 
took  its  rise  from  the  opinion,  at  that  time 
prevalent,  of  the  matenality  of  the  souL 

Arac,  or  Arrac.    (See  ^^bradu) 

Aracatscha  ;  a  plant ;  a  nttive  of  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  first  discovered 
in  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  (New  Grenada,  in 
Spanish  South  America).  It  is  more 
nourishing  and  prolific  than  the  potatoe 
(fokmum  tuberotvm),  which  grows  wild  in 
this  counti^r,  in  the  woods  of  Santa  F^ 
de  Bogota,  in  Peru  and  Chile.  In  taste 
and  solidi^,  the  aracatscha  resembles  the 
Spanicdi  walnut  The  soil  requires  no 
greater  degree  of  warmth  or  moisture 
than  is  affonled  by  Europe.  In  Germany, 
it  was  firet  cultivated  sucx^ssfuliy  m 
Bamberg  or  Wfirzburg.  In  the  19th  pa^ 
of  the  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Science,  Lit- 
erature and  the  Aits  (Oct  1890),  Mr. 
Lambert  gives  an  account  of  the  aracat- 
scha ikmuitiim  tubaviwm  MMma),  and 
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Its  evkhratMi  1b  Rn^^d.  James  Qiey 
Jackson,  in  the  90th  page  of  the  Bame 
^omnalt  aawrts  that  this  juant  grows  also 
in  the  ooimtry  of  Sus,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Atlas,  and  is  called,  by  the  Arabi- 
ans, araeaUduij  or  erifcfeti^  u  e.  tbrjf  root 
How  did  it  find  its  way  to  America,  and 
maintain  its  original  name  there  ?  Had 
the  old  Arabians  more  knowledge  of  nav- 
icatkm  than  is  commonly  supposed  ?  Or 
shall  we  believe  that  a  jfonner  continent, 
by  name  Mantis^  has  sunk  below  the 
ocean,  which,  before  its  destruction,  fi>nn- 
ed  a  connexion  between  Afiica  and  South 
America? 

AftACHRB,  daughter  of  Idmon,  a  dyer 
of  purple,  at  Cok^>hQB,  in  Ionia,  had 
learned  from  Pallas  the  art  of  weaving, 
and  ventured  to  challenge  her  teacher  to 
a  trial  of  skill.  In  vain  did  the  goddess, 
in  the  fi>nn  of  an  old  woman,  forewarn 
her  of  the  consequences  of  her  foUy. 
The  contest  began,  and  A.  prepared,  with 
much  skill,  a  web  which  represented  the 
amours  of  Jupiter.  This  irritated  Pallas, 
who  tore  the  web  in  pieces,  and  stnick 
A  <m  the  head  with  the  ahuttie.  A.hung 
heiself  in  deqiair.  The  goddess  restored 
her  to  life,  but  changed  her  into  a  spider. 

ABACHiroLOOY,  OT  AftAirsoLOOT ;  the 
art  of  dedding  on  the  changes  of  the 
weather  fiom  the  motions  and  w<m^  of 
KMders.  Intimations  of  it  appear  even  in 
ininy(H.N.,  book  xL,  sect  28).  It  is  also 
treated  of  in  the  Ewigwaikrenden  PratUca 
(Tfaincs  of  everiaating  Value),  which  apr 
peered  at  Gorlitz  in  1588.  In  later  times, 
Qnatoem^  Disjonval,  once  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  during 
an  8  months'  imprisonment,  in  which 
some  spiders  were  his  only  companions, 
made  various  observations  on  the  subject, 
and,  in  1797,  at  Paris,  made  known  his 
dtsooveiy  of  the  close  connexion  existing 
between  the  appearance  or  disappearance, 
tbe  labor  or  rest,  the  greater  or  Im  circum* 
feience  of  die  webs  and  fibres,  of  sfMders 
of  dififerent  sorts,  and  the  atmospherical 
changes  fiom  &ir  weather  to  raiD,  irom  dry 
to  wet,  and  particularly  fi!om  hot  to  cold, 
and  fiom  fit>st  to  a  miuler  temperature. 

A1L4CK,  or  Rack  ;  a  strong  spirituous 
Uq^or,  distilled  feom  rice,  sugar-cane,  or 
the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  The  last, 
wluch  is  the  best,  comes  fivm  Batavia; 
tikie  others,  fi!om  Goa.  At  Goa,  there  are 
3  kinds-Hsingle,  double,  and  treble-distil- 
led. Thedoubleismostsoui^t,  although 
weaker  than  the  BataviaiL 

Ajufat,  or  GiBBL  Bi.  OapHAT  (the 
mommin  of  knowledge  or  of  mtitudel 
in  AnM»near  Mecca.  llielfwMunmed- 


ans  say  that  it  was  the  hlaee  where 
Adam  first  received  his  wite^Eve,  after 
they  had  been  expelled  firom  Paradise, 
and  separated  fiom  each  other  120  years. 
On  the  summit  is  a  chapel  ascritled  to 
Adam,  rified,  in  1807,  by  the  WahiJsees. 
The  mountain  not  being  large  enou^  to 
contain  all  the  devotees  that  come  annu- 
ally on  piUrrimage  to  Mecca,  stones  are 
set  up  round  it,  to  show  how  iSix  the  sacred 
limits  extend.  The  latest  description  of  a 
celebration  is  by  the  inde&tij^le  traveller 
Biuckhardt  (q.  vA  who  visited  the  place 
in  July,  1814.  He  estimates  the  num- 
ber present  at  70,000.  The  camp  cov- 
ered a  space  of  between  3  and  4  miles 
long,  and  fixun  1  to  2  broad,  containii^ 
300  tents  and  25,000  camek.  In  Om 
Babel,  he  reckoned  about  40  languages, 
and  had  no  doubt  there  were  many  more. 
The  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  con- 
stitutes the  main  ceremony  of  tiie  Hadj, 
and  entities  the  hearer  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Hadjy.  The  hill  is  about 
200  feet  high,  with  stone  steps  reaching 
to  the  summit  After  concludiog  the 
ceremonies  at  A.,  the  pilgrims  set  out  fi>r 
Mecca,  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Muna,  on  theur  reuun,  in  which  they 
ODend  some  time  in  siomng  t&e  dew!. 
This  ceremony  consists  in  throwinff 
stones  against  small  pillars  set  up  at  each 
end  of  the  valley.  Each  completes  63 
jaculations.  6  or  8000  sheep  uid  goats 
are  then  sacrificed.  The  third  d&y  brings 
them  back  to  Mecca,  where  some  fiuther 
ceremonies  finish  the  ibstivoL 

Aeaoo,  Dpminique-FranQois,  bora  at 
Estagel,  in  Perpignan,  Feb.  26,  1786^  as 
early  as  1804,  was  an  instructer  in  the 
polytechnic  school  In  1805,  he  became 
secretaiy  of  the  humau  des  longitudes. 
With  Biot,and  the  Spanish  comuussaries 
Chaix  and  Rodriguez,  after  Delambreand 
M^diain  had  measured  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  DunkiriL  and  Barcelo- 
na, he  continued  the  measurement  to  the 
idand  Formentera.  When  the  French 
army  entered  Spain,  A  was  imprisoned 
by  die  Spanish  officers,  and  remained 
several  months  in  Rosas.  Attemptinff  to 
return  to  France  by  sea,  he  was  tucen 
and  carried  to  Algiers  by  a  corsair.  In 
1809,  the  then  French  consul  procured 
hk  fieedom.  He  had,  fortunately,  pre- 
served lus  apparatus,  and  all  his  observa- 
tions and  calculations.  The  latter  fi>nned 
a  continuation  of  the  Base  du  SysUme 
mMque^  published  before,  by  the  insti- 
tute, undor  the  following  tide:  Recueil 
d^CmsentMrns  giodknquesy  astir.  etphjfs.f 
exkuUesfiar  (MnduBitreandes  Lgn^^ 
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AiiM,  en  Etpagnt^jwur  dHemdner  la  Va- 
riation de  la  Pesanteur  d  dea  Degris  ter- 
restres  8ur  k  Frolongement  du  MMdien  de 
Paria ;  r^.  p*  Biot  et  .Arago ;  4u>.  A. 
took  the  place  of  Lalande  in  the  national 
institute,  and,  in  1810,  became  a  member 
of  the  3d  clasB  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences. At  present,  he  is  principally  de- 
voted to  physics,  pojticukurly  to  investiga- 
tiouB  relating  to  the  theoiy  of  light  and 
galvanism. 

Aragon,  Tullia  d*,  a  poetess  of  the 
16th  century,  descended  m>m  an  illegiti- 
mate branch  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Spain. 
Her  fivdier,  Pietro  Tag1iava,caidinal  d'Ar- 
affon,  whose  natural  daughter  she  was, 
placed  her  first  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  where  her  fine  talents  received 
the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  Her 
woriEs  which  remain  arc,  **  Rime,"  in  one 
Svo  vol  printed  in  1547 ;  DialogoddP  tn- 
fMto  d^Jiman^  which  appeared  in  the  same 
^ear ;  and  H  MtaMno  o  U  €hierino,  4to., 
m  1560.  Her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments were  the  theme  of  several  poets. 
She  died,  near  Florence,  at  the  end  of  the 
I6th  century. 

Aragon,  kingdom  of.    (See  .^agon,) 

Aral  ;  next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  larg- 
est inland  collection  of  water  in  Asia.  It 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  lies 
amid  the  pluns  of  the  Turcomans  and 
Kirghises.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  250 
miles,  and  its  matest  breadth  at  120.  Its 
water  is  sah,  uke  all  standing  coDections 
wi^out  an  outlet  It  receives  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxarte8,and  contains  a  multitude 
of  sturgeons  and  seals.  It  is  encircled  by 
desert,  sandy  heaths,  and  its  sandy  shores 
are  without  hiubors.  Evaporation,  as 
there  is  no  outlet,  seems  to  draw  off  its 
water.  It  lies  veiy  low,  and  is  surrounded 
by  manv  small  lakes  and  morasses,  but  no 
lulls.  It  was  once,  probably,  united  with 
the  Caspian  sea,  the  eastern  coast  of 
which  IS  separated  fifom  the  western 
coast  of  the  A.  only  by  80  miles  of  low, 
sandy  and  manhy  lands.  Both  ^nds  of 
these  seas,  where  they  appr(>2ich  each 
other,  are  very  shallow.  The  A.  is  fijil 
of  islands^  which,  like  its  banks,  are  with- 
out inhabitants. 

Aram,  Eugene,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  remaricable  ibr  his  unhappy 
fiite,  was  bom  m  Yorkshire,  1704.  His 
education  consisted  in  learning  to  read; 
but,  being  of  a  studious  disposition,  he 
made  great  progress  in  misthematical 
studies  and  polite  literature,  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions.  He  acquired  the  Latm 
and  Greek  languages,  readmg  all  of  the 
Roman  and  most  of  the  Greek  classics, 


and  also  became  acquainted  with  the  Ori- 
ental and  Celtic  ttMicues.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary event  of  his  life  was  the  mur- 
der of  Daniel  Claris,  a  shoemaker,  with 
whom  he  had  been  before  concerned  in 
some  fivudulent  practices.  The  murder 
was  concealed  14  years,  and  was  then 
accidentally  discovered.  His  wife,  fifom 
whom  he  was  separated,  was  the  prinei- 
pal  witness  against  him ;  and,after  an  able 
defence,  which  he  read  to  the  court,  lie 
was  found  suilty.  Afler  his  oonvictioii, 
he  confessed  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
and  alleged  his  suspicion  of  an  unlawful 
intercourse  between  Clark  and  his  wife, 
as  his  motive  for  the  commission  of  the 
murder.  He  attempted  to  end  his  life, 
while  in  prison,  by  bleeding,  but  was  re- 
vived and  executed. 

Aranda  (don  Pedro  Pablo,  Abarca  de 
Bolea)  count  of;  bom  1719,  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  Arragon.  He  devoted 
himself  to  muitaiy  pursuits;  but,  as  he 
discovered  a  remaricably  penetrating  spir- 
it, Charles  III  appointed  him  his  minister 
at  the  court  or  Au^[ustus  III  king  of 
Poland,  an  ofiice  which  he  held  7  yeais. 
After  his  return,  he  became  govemor- 
general  of  Valencia.  In  1765,  the  kini^ 
recalled  him,  in  conse(|uence  of  an  insur- 
rection that  broke  out  m  Madrid,  and  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  the  council  of 
Castile.  A.  not  only  restored  order,  but 
also  efiected  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
fit^m  the  kingdom.  The  influence  of 
Rome  and  the  priests,  however,  sucoeed- 
ed  in  inducing  the  king  to  send  him  on  an 
embasGy  to  France.  In  Paris  A.  lived  9 
years ;  then  returned  to  Madrid,  as  coun- 
seUor  of  state,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace, till  the  queen,  not  contented  with 
the  count  Florida  Blanca,  in  1793,  gave 
his  place  to  A.  Some  months  aifler,  he 
was  succeeded,  greatly  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  court  and  nation,  by  don  Manuel 
Godoy.  (q.  v.)  A.  continued  president  of 
the  council  of  state  till  he  aeclared  his 
opinion  respecting  the  war  acainet  France, 
when  he  was  banished  to  Arragon.  He 
died  here,  A.  D.  1794,  leaviujg  a  voung 
widow,  and  no  children.  Madrid  was 
obhged  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  for  its 
security,  good  order,  and  the  abolition  of 
many  abuses. 

Aranjuez  ;  a  village  and  palace,  with 
sf)lendid  gardens,  beautifiil  walks  ediaded 
with  elms,  and  a  park  for  hunting,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Toledo,  in  a  charm- 
mf  shady  vale  of  the  Tagus,  which  re- 
ceives here  the  waters  of  the  Aanuna;  90 
miles  fifom  Madrid,  to  which  a  Roman 
road,  built  by  Ferduiand  VI.,  leads ;  eveiy 
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mile  of  wineh  ooK  3|000»000  reals,  about 
147,000  doDara.  A.  ties  in  Ion.  3»  96^  W^ 
laL  4P  9  N.  The  court  usually  resides 
here  from  Elaster  till  the  close  of  June, 
when  the  number  of  people  increases 
tram  2600  to  about  8000.  Charles  V 
marked  out  this  vale  as  the  seat  of  a  royal 
residence.  Philip  II  founded  the  palace 
and  ffBiden.  His  successors,  particularly 
Ferdinand  VI,  Charles  III,  and  Chailes 
IV,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged  it 
The  village  is  buih  m  the  Dutch  style, 
«ind  has  brood  and  straight  streets,  which 
cut  each  other  at  right  an|des.  The  pair 
aee  has  maible  stairs,  supero  mirron  from 
the  manufru^iy  of  St  Ildefonso,  rich 
woilDi  of  art;  and  both  the  church  and 
the  monastery  are  adorned  with  many 
fine  paintinjra  by  Spanish  and  Italian 
masters.  The  aua  dd  labrador  vfUB 
designed  by  Charles  IV  widi  great  rich- 
ness and  splendor.  The  palace  <A'  A.  has 
been  often  celebrated  by  Spanish  poets, 
«Mt  is  renowned  for  its  gardens,  shaded 
walks  and  vrater-worics.  The  gardens 
are  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  chief 
walk,  oveishadowed  by  elms,  is  000  or 
700  paces  long,  12  foot  wide,  and  is  bor- 
deredby  a  quick-set  hedge.  Eveiy  70 
or  80  paces,  there  are  restinff-pkces,  in 
the  form  of  a  hexagon,  cooled  with  foun- 
tains; 13  passages,  shaded  by  elm-trees, 
unite  in  forming  a  large,  round  area.  The 
foyal  stud,  the  herds  of  mules  and  bufia^ 
loes,  the  srounds  under  tillage,  the  or- 
chards and  gardens  here,  were  formerly 
in  a  good  condition.  There  is  a  fountain 
in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  a  sort  of 
Glauber's  salts  is  obtained.  A.  has  become 
eelehratedyOf  late  years,  by  the  revolution 
of  March  18, 1808.    (See  <^am.) 

Ararat;  a  mountain  in  Annenia,  in 
the  pechalic  of  Erzerum.  It  stands  on 
an  extensive  plain,  and  is  connected  by 
low  hills  with  mount  Taurus.  Its  sum- 
mit, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loai  cut  into  2  peaks, 
presents  a  fonnidable  appearance  with  its 
craggy  ohfk  and  deep  procipices.  Its 
higtest  peak,  Mazis,  is  m  the  Persian 
province  of  Iran,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  9500  feet  It  is  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion in  the  whole  region,  whence  sacred 
histoiT  offinns  that  Noah's  ark  setUed 
upon  It 

Araiut,  or  Pilot  Mou!fTAiN ;  a  moun- 
tain of  North  Carolina,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Yadkin,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Salem. 
It  is  about  a  mile  in  height,  and  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  pjnramid,  with  an  area  of  an 
acre  at  top,  on  which  is  a  stupendous  rock 
300  feet  high.    From  die  summit  of  this 
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rock  there  is  an  extensive,  variegaled  and 
delightful  prospect  It  is  seen  at  the  di»- 
tance  of  70  miles,  and  served  as  a  beacon 
or  pilot  to  the  Indians  in  thor  routes. 

Aratus  ;  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  SoM 
(Pompeiopolisl  in  Cilicia.  He  flourished 
about  270  B.  C.,  wasa  fovorite  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  a  firm  friend  to  Antig- 
onus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  PoHorce- 
tes.  We  know  him  onlv  from  his  poem 
PhanoiMna,  in  which  he  has  given  us, 
in  correct  and  elegant  veise,  all  that  was 
then  known  o£  the  heavens,  with  their 
engns  and  appearances,  although  there  is 
reason  to  bebeve  that  he  was  not  himself 
an  astronomer.  The  esteem  which  the 
aocl«it8  had  for  this  work,  appean  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  translated  by  Cicero, 
Ceesar  Gennanicus  and  Avienna.  Eratos- 
tiienes,  with  many  other  great  astrono- 
mers, wrote  commentaries  on  it  The 
best  editions  are  by  Fell,  Oxfoid,  1672; 
by  Buhle,  Leipsic,  1793—1801,  2  vob.; 
and  by  Matthiae,  Frankfort,  1817— 18.  It 
has  been  translated  into  German  by  J.  H. 
Voss,  Heidelb.,  1824,  and  published  with 
the  Greek  text  and  illustrationsL 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Clinias,  was 
bom273B.C  His  fother  foil  in  a  tumult 
excited  by  Abantidas,and  A.  fled,  without 
knowing  it,  into  the  house  of  the  tyrant's 
sister,  v^o,  stnick  with  the  drewnstance, 
saved  the  lifo  of  the  boy,  then  7  years  old. 
Afterwards  he  vras  sent  to  ArjSos,and  the 
exiles  fix>m  Sicyon  expected  in  him  their 
ftiture  restorer.  When  he  had  scarcely 
reached  his  20th  year,  he  delivered  Sicyon 
fit>m  the  tyrant  Nicodes.  He  would  not 
stain  the  liberty  of  his  native  city  with 
the  blood  of  an^  citizen,  but  met  vrith 
much  difficulty  m  the  administration  of 
affiiirs,  as,  besides  a  large  party  in  the  city, 
the  king  of  Macedon  also  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  deposed  Nicocles.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  deemed  it  best  to 
join  Sicyon  to  the  Achean  league, — the 
only  remaining  support  of  fieedom  in 
Greece.  By  his  influence  with  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  obtained  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  settie  the  various 
claims  of  the  returned  citizens,  and,  beins 
vested  with  the  supreme  constitutional 
power  in  Sicyon,  he  governed  witii  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  In  due  time,  being 
made  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  he 
recovered  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress 
of  Corinth  from  the  kmg  of  Macedon,  by 
a  plan  which  is  one  of  uie  most  admired 
instances  of  ancient  militaiy  stratagem. 
In  the  end,  however,  owing  to  a  hostile 
league  against  the  Achieans  between  the 
^uiBoqs  and  Spartans,  A.,  in  opposition 
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to  his  own  prineipleB,  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aaaiatance  of  Antigonus,  kinff  of 
Macedon.  This  turned  the  tide  of  affiun 
for  a  while,  but,  on  the  death  of  Antigo-, 
nua,  similar  difficulties  occurring,  his  suc- 
cessor, Philip,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  to  the  aid  of  the  Acbnans.  At 
first,  Philip  highly  esteemed  A^  but  was 
gradually  estranged  from  him,  and  it  was 
thought  tliat  he  had  caused  a  slow  poi- 
son tp  be  administered  to  him,  fi>r  A^ 
spitting  blood  in  the  presence  of  a  fiiend, 
exclaimed,  <<  Behold  the  fnendsbip  of 
kings !"  He  died  in  his  57th  year,  216  6.  C., 
and  was  interred  with  the  lughest  honors. 
A.  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble- 
minded  men  that  shed  lustre  on  the  de- 
clininff  days  of  Greece.  PolyUus  speaks 
in  hi^  terms  of  Commentaries,  written 
by  A.  on  his  own  actions  and  the  a^irs 
of  the  Achseans,  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  have  not  reached  posterity. 
The  chief  materials  for  his  history  are  to 
be  found  in  Polybius  and  Plutarch. 

Araucanians.  This  is  a  South  Ameri- 
can nation,  of  400,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chile.  They  occupy  a 
territoiy  containing  64,000  square  miles, 
and  stretching  from  33®  44^  to  39°  50^  of 
S.  lat.  They  have  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Spaniards  to  the 
present  time.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Bio-Bio,  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Gal- 
lacaUay,  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  the^  live  under  a 
me,  though  aristocratical  rorm  of  govern- 
ment, asreeably  to  common  laws  and  cus- 
tom&  They  dwell  in  villages,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  In  agriculture  and  raising 
cattle.  The  woollen  dress  of  the  men  is  a 
shirt  and  a  darii-blue  mantle ;  the  women 
wear  a  mantle  and  a  long  petticoat.  The 
freemen  hve  in  huts,  vegetables  fonn 
their  principal  food.  Polygamy  prevails 
among  them,  vet  the  domestic  amiirs  are 
managed  by  the  women.  Their  language 
is  allieid  to  the  Patagontau.  One  of  the  4 
toquis  (high  hereditary  nobility)  conducts 
the  public  af&irs.  If  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  universal  respect,  the  ulmenes, 
or  hereditary  nobility  of  an  inferior  class, 
displace  him,  and  substitute  one  of  their 
own  number.  Distinguished  knowledge 
and  boldness  must  be  shown  by  the  no- 
bility, to  excite  respoct  The  ffeneral  ap- 
points his  own  lieutenant,  who,  in  his 
turn,  tippoints  another  for  himself.  Thus 
every  inferior  rank  is  dependent  upon  the 
oneabove  it,  yet  not  on  the  supreme  power. 
In  establisbing  laws  and  determining  in 
military  operations,  every  A.  has  a  voice. 
The  executive  power,  however,  is  not 


bound  by  expression  of  the  popular  opn- 
ion.  Till  1551,  the  A.  fought  only  on 
foot,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  they 
learned  the  value  of  cavalry.  Now  they 
have  many  horses,  and,  on  then*  marches^ 
each  rider  carries  a  foot-soldier  behind 
him,  so  as  to  advance  with  more  speed. 
In  battles,  the  cavaliy  are  posted  on  both 
Avings.  The  lieutenant-general,  vicc-to- 
qui,  commands  one  of  tlie  wings.  In  the 
middle  stand  the  infantry,  armed  with 
clubs  or  speaza.  They  are,  hkewise,  well 
skiDed  in  the  use  of  nre-arms.  In  their 
battles,  a  portion  of  the  warriors  usualty 
remain  behizid  as  a  corps-de-reaenfe. 
The  A.  advance  to  on  attack  with  a  hide- 
ous noise.  In  the  revolutionary  struggle 
of  the  South  American  states,  the  toqui 
of  the  A.  resolved  upon  neutrality,  whM^h 
he  honorably  mahitained. — Araiucana ;  an 
epiepoemofErcilla.    (See  jBrciHa.) 

Arb^la,  now  ErbU ;  a  small  place  in 
Eastern  Atayria,  renowned  for  a  decisive 
battle  fought  by  Alexander  the  Great 
against  Darius,  at  Gauiramela,  in  its  neiefa- 
boriiood,B.C.331. 

Arbiter  ;  a  name  applied  among  the 
Romans,  1.  to  a  judge,  whom  the  pnetor 
had  commissioned  to  decide  a  controver- 
sy pending  before  him,  accorfUng  to  the 
principles  of  equity  (ex  tcquo  tt  bono) ;  2.  to 
a  person  to  whom  the  contending  puties 
had  committed  the  decision  of  Uieir  dis- 
pute, without  tlie  interference  of  a^magi^^ 
trate,  by  an  agreement  partly  with  one 
another  (compnmttwum),  partly  with  him 
(rtuptam) ;  finally,  3.  one  whom  the 
contending  parties  had  only  consulted, 
with  the  design  of  his  drawing  up  terms 
of  settlement,  without  binding  themselves 
to  assent  to  them.  To  an  itffoiter,  in  the 
first  signification,  decisions  were  commit- 
ted by  the  praetor  only  in  aifairs  of  trust 
and  confidence  (in  rtcgotiis  bones  Jidei),  not 
m  cases  of  strict  right  (in  negoHxs  gtriUi 
juris).  In  the  latter  cases,  the  praetor  ap- 
pointed a  judge  (Judex  pedanetu)  who  was 
to  decide  according  to  a  strict  rule  (formu- 
la) which  was  ^ven  to  him.  In  this  three- 
fold signification,  the  arbiters  (itairrrroi) 
amon^  tlie  Athenians  are  comprehend- 
ed. From  the  arbiter  comes  the  arhitra- 
tor,  i.  e.  one  to  whom  tlie  deciding  judge 
proposes  questions  depending  on  scien- 
tific or  technical  knowledge,  which  afi^t 
the  decision  of  the  dispute.  From  the 
opinions  of  such  a  man,  the  parties  may 
appeal  to  the  opinion  of  a  third  (to  a  re- 
fkitio  ad  aHnbrivm  honi  virt).  But  as  soon 
as  they  have  committed  the  decistion  to  a 
third  by  an  agreement  (compromissum), 
and  the  oommiflBion  (reeeplicm)  has  been 
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reoeived  byfaiin,  they  must  submit  to  his 
decision.  His  sentence  (cBrlitriumy  or  lau' 
dum)  can  only  be  assailed  when  something 
fiaudulent,  e.  g^  bribery,  can  be  ]irovea 
against  him.  Id  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  jurists,  however,  it  may  be  called 
in  question  in  case  of  a  great  though  un- 
intentional violation  of  justice  (propter  la- 
nonem  enormisnmamy  Justiman  estab- 
lished a  distinction  between  the  decision 
to  which  the  parties  subscribe,  or  which 
they  approve  by  a  silence  of  10  days,  and 
that  against  which  they  have  protested 
within  10  days.  The  former  is  called 
arbitrium  hamtilogatuan ;  the  latter,  mm- 
homologatum.  The  latter,  according  to 
him,  ought  to  have  no  legal  force. 

AjaBiTBATiON.  Parties  may  submit  a 
dilute  to  aibitration  either  orally  or  in 
wnting,  and,  in  either  case,  the  award, 
when  properly  made,  will  be  binding  on 
the  parties.  The  submission  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  commission  by  both  parties  to 
the  aibitrators  to  determine  the  subject  in 
dispute.  If  either  revokes  this  authoritv 
before  the  award  is  made,  the  award  wiU 
not  be  binding  upon  the  party  so  revok- 
ing. But  if  the  submission  were  by  bond 
or  covenant,  or  in  writings  and,  in  some 
cases,  if  it  were  merely  oral,  the  other 
party  will  be  entided  to  damages  against 
the  party  so  revoking,  for  the  breach  of 
his  agreement  to  submit  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute to  aibitration.  General  agreements 
to  submit  (Usputes  that  may  arise,  such  as 
thoee  contained  in  policies  of  insurance, 
arc  not  binding  by  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  nor  by  those  of  Eneland.  Similar 
agreements  are,  however,  oindinff  in  Ger- 
many, and  some  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  ardcles  of  copartnership  fre- 
quenthr  contain  a  clause  to  submit  dis- 
putes between  the  partners  to  arbitration ; 
and  wills  often  contain  a  provision  tliat 
diroutes  amouff  the  legatees  and  devisees 
shiul  be  so  settfed.  In  submitting  disputes 
under  these  stipulations,  the  parties  some- 
times take  an  oath  to  comply  with  the 
avvaid,  or  they  anee  upon  a  penalty  for 
not  complying.  £ach  is  binding.  One 
reason  for  not  giving  effect  to  such  gen- 
eral agreements,  m  England  and  the  U. 
States,  is,  that  it  substitutes  other  tribu- 
nals in  the  place  of  those  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  which  may  be 
done  in  case  of  a  dispute  that  has  actu- 
ally arisen,  but  not  by  affeneral  and  pro- 
spective agreement.  The  laws  of  most 
countries,  however,  fovor  the  settlement 
of  disputes  l^  aibitration.  The  parties 
may  agree  in  court  to  refer  their  case  to 
amtration,  and  the  judges  will  recognise 


the  agreement.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging  arbitrations,  the  laws  of  many 
if  not  afl  of  the  U.  States  provide  the 
forms  and  proceedings  in  relation  to  them. 
The  object  of  these  statutes  is  to  provide 
a  way  of  making  a  bindine  submiseion, 
procuring  a  valid  award,  ana  securing  its 
ready  execution.  Crimes  cannot  be  made 
the  subjects  of  adjustment  and  composi- 
tion by  aibitration,  for  the  public  is  nere 
one  party ;  but  the  personal  injuries  and 
pecuniary  damage  resulting  from  crimes 
or  breacnes  of  Uie  peace  may  be  made 
subjects  of  reference.  As  to  the  persons 
who  may  agree  upon  a  submission,  any 
one  may  do  so  who  is  capable  of  making 
a  disposition  of  his  property,  or  a  release 
of  his  right ;  but  one  under  a  natural  or 
civil  incapacity  cannot,  as  a  married 
woman  or  minor.  The  aibitiators  chosen 
by  the  parties  are  often  authorized  to 
choose  an  uinpire,  in  case  they  disagree ; 
but  in  some  or  the  general  stipulations  for 
reference  in  Germany,  the  umpire  is  agreed 
on  beforehand  by  the  parties.  As  an  ar- 
bitrator is  a  judge  who  receives  a  com- 
mission fiom  the  contending  parties,  it 
must  be  left  to  them  to  deciae  on  his 
qualifications,  and  the  laws  do  not  gen- 
erally make  any  specific  provimons  on 
tiiis  subject.  If,  however,  it  iqipears  that 
the  arbitrator  was  interested,  and  his  hi- 
terest  was  unknown  to  one  of  the  parties, 
or  that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  any  other 
strong  objection  lay  against  his  acting  as 
arbitrator,  exception  may  be  made  to  the 
award  on  that  account  The  provisions 
of  various  statutes  for  canyiu^  awards 
into  execution,  and  the  exceptions  that 
may  be  made  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
interest,  circumvention,  mistake  or  infor- 
maUty ,  are  too  numerous  to  be  stated  par- 
ticularly. 

Aebuthitot,  John,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  distinguished  wit,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  soon  after  the  restoration,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  mathematics  in  London, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings  and  by  his  skill  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1704,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
soon  after  appointed  physician  extraordi- 
nary, and  then  physician  in  oidinaiy,  to 
queen  Anne.  About  this  time  he  be- 
came intunate  with  Swift  and  Pope,  and 
tills  brilliant  triumvirate  formed  tne  plan 
of  a  satire  on  die  abuses  of  human  learn- 
ing. But  the  completion  of  this  design 
was  inteiTupted  by  die  death  of  the  queen, 
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and  we  faftve  only  an  impeifect  essay, 
under  the  title  of  Memaira  of  McaHmts 
ScfiUeruB,  The  death  of  queen  Anne 
made  such  an  Impreasion  on  doctor  Ai^ 
huthnot,  tfiat,  to  diyert  his  melancholy,  he 
visited  Paris,  and,  on  his  return,  was  de- 
prived of  his  place  at  St.  James's.  He 
continued,  however,  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and,  in  1723,  was  chosen  3d 
censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians, 
and  afterwards  an  elect  of  the  same 
college.  Being  afflicted  with  an  asthma, 
which,  having  increased  with  his  years, 
was  at  last  become  incurable,  he  retired 
to  HampBtead  for  relief;  but,  being  sensible 
that  his  disease  was  mortal,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  died  in  1735. — ^The 
principal  woriss  of  doctor  Arbuthnot  are, 
an  Examination  of  Doctor  Woodward's 
Account  of  the  Deluge,  1097 ^  and  an  Es- 
say cm  the  Uselulness  of  Mathematical 
Leaniing,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
hia  literary  reputation ;  the  Table  of  An- 
cient Coins,  Wights  and  Measures,  ex- 
plained and  ex^nplified,  in  sereral  Dia^ 
sertations,  which  appeared  in  1797;  the 
treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments, 1732;  and  that  of  the  Effects  of 
Au*  on  Human  Bodies,  1733.  In  these 
he  displays  his  solid  and  extensive  learn- 
ing. His  treatise  on  the  Altercation  of 
the  Ancients,  his  History  of  John  Bull, 
his  contributions  to  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
and  other  pieceB  usually  published  in 
Swijfl's  wores,  are  equally  distinguished 
fbr  ingenuity,  wit  and  exquisite  satire. 
Wa  epitaph  on  Chartres  is  a  masterly 
composition  in  its  kind.  The  following 
sketch  of  his  character,  from  doctm*  John- 
son's life  of  Pope,  is  justified  by  the  tes- 
timony of  his  contemporaries  and  of  his 
wotka  I — **  A,  was  a  man  of  ^jreat  comply 
hension,  skilful  in  his  practice,  veraed  in 
the  sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  lit- 
erature, and  able  to  animate  his  mass  of 
knowledge  by  a  bri^t  and  active  imagi- 
nation ;  a  scholar,  with  great  brilliance  of 
wit ;  a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  re- 
tained and  discovered  a  noble  ardor  of 
religious  zeal;  a  man  estimable  fbr  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venera- 
ble for  his  piety."  His  miscellaneous 
woriss  have  beien  published  in  2  vols. 
Iftno.,  with  a  memou*  of  his  life  prefixed. 
—Another  A.,  of  the  name  of  Alexander, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  reformed 
church  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  in 
1538,and  died  in  1583. 
Arc,  Jeanne  d'.  (See  Jwm  efAre.) 
Arcadia  ;  the  middle  and  highest  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  Greek  Switzer- 
land ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia 


and  Sicyon,on  the  east  by  Arai^ODtlie 
south  by  Me8senil^  and  on  the  west  by 
Elis.  It  is  rich  in  rivers,  mam  and 
pastures,  and  is  veatered  by  the  Eurotaa 
and  Alpfaeus.  The  principal  mountains 
were  called  CyOent^  ErmamOiMm,  St^- 
phahu,  and  Mxrudui,  From  its  first  in- 
nabitants,  the  Pelasgi,  the  land  derived 
the  name  PeUu^gia.  In  later  times,  it  was 
divided  among  the  50  sons  of  Lycaon, 
and  received  fiom  his  grandson,  Areas, 
the  name  Arcadia,  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  small  kingdoms  made  theraselvea 
free,  and  fonned  a  confederacy.  The 
principal  were,  Mantinea,  where  Epami- 
nondas  obtained  a  victoiy  and  a  tomb 
(now  the  village  of  Mondi^  Tegea  (now 
Tripolizza^  O^hom^ius,  Phenena^  Fso- 
phis  and  Megalopolis.  The  abej^eids 
and  hunters  of  the  rugged  mountain 
country  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a 
savage  state.  By  degrees,  they  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  civilization,*  began  to 
cultivate  their  fields,  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  dancing  and  music.  At  the 
same  time,  they  always  remained  warlike, 
and  fought,  when  the^  had  no  wars  of 
their  ovnd,  in  the  service  of  odier  states. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Pan ;  their  chief 
business,  breeding  of  Cattie  and  acrkiil- 
ture.  This  occasioned  the  pastoral  poets 
to  select  Arcadia  for  the  theatre  of  their 
fables.  Thus  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
as  a  paradise,  although  it  was  ftr  nam 
deserving  this  character. 

Arcadians,  Academy  of  the ;  a  socie- 
ty of  Italian  poets  in  Rome,  estahliahed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centonr,  for 
the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  cultiva- 
tion or  Italian  poetry.  Hie  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  society  had  as  its  object 
the  imitation  of  the  pastoral  lifo  of 
the  Arcadians.  Hence  their  meetings 
are  held  in  gardens,  and  eveiy  member 
adopts  the  name  of  a  Greek  riiepherd,  1^ 
which  he  is  called  in  the  society.  Under 
these  names  the  poems  of  the  roembera 
are  usually  published.  The  laws  of  the 
socier^  are  drawn  up  after  the  model  of 
the  12  Roman  tables:  the  moat  impor- 
tant are,  that  the  society  shall  have  no 
patron,  and  that  no  poems  are  to  be  read 
which  are  contrary  to  religion  and  good 
morals.  The  device  of  the  society  is  the 
syrinx  (the  ancient  shepherd's  pipe),  en- 
twined with  pines  and  laurels.  Only 
poets  (without  distinction  of  sex,  how- 
ever] can  be  memben  of  it  Formerly^ 
the  8ociet]r  enjoyed  much  respect,  and  it 
was  an  object  ot  ambition  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  it ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.    In  imitation  of  the  chief  society  m 
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Rome,  flocieties  for  the  same  purpoae 
were  instituted  in  several  Italian  cities. 
Crescimbeni  (q.  y.)  has  published  coUec- 
tioDS  of  the  poems  of  this  association,  and 
biographies  of  several  of  its  members.  In 
18SH,  Leo  XII}  under  the  name  of  Leo 
PidaU  Ceeropv^  vras  admitted  a  mem- 
ber. 

Arcanum  ;  a  secret ;  especially  a  se- 
cret remedy,  or  a  medicine  of  which  the 
ingredients  and  preparation  are  kept  se- 
cret Such  medicines,  on  account  of  nu- 
merous abuses,  have  been  made,  in  some 
countries,  an  object  of  medical  police.  In 
the  time  of  alchemy,  there  were  many 
celebrated  arcana. 

Arck,  Manuel  Jos^  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  the  organization  of  the  repub- 
lican government  in  April  1825.  The 
seiarv  assigned  him  by  congress  was 
10,000  dollars;  and  his  term  of  office  is 
fixed  at  lour  years  by  the  constitution. 
(For  the  histoiy  of  his  administration,  see 
Central  AmerioL) 

Arcksilaus  ;  the  founder  of  the  second 
or  middle  academy ;  bom  at  Pitane,  in 
Mohs,  in  the  first  year  of  the  116th  Olym- 
piad, B.  C.  316;  was  carefiillv  educated ; 
and  sent  to  Athens  to  study  rhetoric, 
but  philosophy  attracted  him  more.  He 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  Peripatet- 
ic Tlieophnistus,  then  of  Polemon,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Crates,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  academy,  but  made  impor- 
tant innovations  in  its  doctrines.  Plato 
and  his  successors  had  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  objects— -material,  which  act  up- 
on the  senses,  and  those  that  are  only 
comprehended  by  the  mind.  Our  notions 
of  the  former,  they  say,  compose  opinion ; 
of  the  liMer,  knowledge.  Arcesilaus,  who 
apintMicbed  to  scepticism,  or  rather  went 
bejond  it,  denied  that  a  man  knows  any 
tbmff— even  the  fiict  that  he  knows 
nothmg.  He  rejected  as  false  and  delu- 
nve  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and 
accordingly  maintained,  that  the  truly 
wise  man  can  maintain  nothing.  In  this 
way  he  was  able  to  combat  aU  opinions. 
As  he  was  obliged,  however,  to  reconcile 
these  strange  maxims  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  imposed  alike  on  every  bein^,  he 
said  their  strict  application  was  admitted 
only  in  science,  and  that  a  man  may  even 
adhere  to  what  is  only  probable  in  the 
present  life.  Moreover,  he  was  kind  to 
the  distressed,  and  a  friend  to  pleasure. 
A  rival  of  Aristippus,  he  divided  his  time 
between  Venus,  Bacchus  and  the  Muses, 
without  ever  filling  a  public  office.    He 


died,  fi^m  intemperate  indulgence  in 
wine,  75  years  old,  in  the  4th  year  of  tho 
ld4th  Olympiad. 

Arch,  in  ouilding.    (See  ArckUeetwre.) 

Arch  (firom  the  Greek  prefix  i^x*) ;  a 
syllable  which  is  placed  before  some 
words,  in  order  to  denote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  their  kind,  whether  good  or  bad, 
e.  g.,  archangel,  archduke^  archchaneeUor, 
f,  arcfunnrU  of  evilj  oreJifieTid, 
archflatterer,  arcfyehfif  &c  Many  of 
the  highest  officers  in  difierent  empires 
have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  their  titles, 
and,  in  the  German  empire,  the  arch- 
offices  (erzomter),  as  they  were  called, 
were  of  hi^h  importance.  They  were 
established  m  France,  by  the  same  con- 
stitution which  conferred  the  imperial 
dignity  on  Napoleon. 

Archaism;  an  antiquated  word  or 
plirase.  Li  general,  the  use  of  archaisms 
IS  objectionable,  but  in  certain  kinds  of 
writing,  and  particularly  in  poetry,  they 
may  even  be  an  oniament,  as  they  are 
often  peculiarly  forcible. 

Archangel  ;  the  chief  city  in  a  Rus- 
sian district  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
tains 356,400  sq.  miles,  with  263,100  mhab- 
itants,  among  whom  are  7000  Samoyedes. 
It  lies  between  20  and  30  miles  finom  the 
mouth  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  White  sea ; 
Ion.  40^  43'  E. ;  lat.  64'>  W  N. ;  contains 
1900  houses  and  15,100  mhabitants.  Tho 
monastery  ofMichael  the  archang[cl,fi>ttad- 
ed  there  in  1584,  gave  the  city  its  name. 
The  English  first  discovered  a  passage 
thither  through  the  Frozen  ocean,  A.  D. 
1553,  and,  until  the  building  of  Petersburg, 
A.  was  the  only  port  finom  whence  the 
productions  of  Kussia  were  exported. 
When  Petersburg  became  a  place  of  ex- 
port, and  Riffa  al»[>  was  used  as  a  Russian 
port,  the  trade  of  A.  sunk  till  1762,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  it  all  the 
privileges  of  Petersburg.  The  trade  on 
the  Dwina  has  since  increased  more  and 
more  with  the  growing  population  of 
Russia;  and  A.  has  become  the  chief 
mart  of  all  imports  and  exports  for  Sibe- 
ria, beine  connected  by  canals  with  Mos- 
cow and  Astrachan.  In  June  or  Juty, 
foreign  vessels  arrive,  which  sail  again  lu 
the  last  of  September  or  October.  In 
these  summer  months,  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual market  for  fisli,  fish-oil,  tallow,  grain, 
various  sorts  of  fur,  skins,  ship-timber, 
wax,  iron,  coarse  linen,  hogs'  bristles, 
china  and  japaned  wares,  caviare,  stur- 
geon, &c.  More  than  200  forcip  vessels 
arrive  annually ;  in  1823, 230  sailed.  Tho 
trade  is  seriously  obstructed  by  a  sand- 
bank, aftbrduig  only  12^1  feet  of  vnUiTp 
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at  the  entrance  of  tlMr  harbor,  which  is  m 
other  respects  cood.  The  fwtifieation 
of  Novo-Dwieak  protects  the  entrance. 
There  are  now  docK-yarda  here  for  ships 
of  war,  which  are  bulk  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment in  A.  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
they  can  build  them  in  any  other  place; 
also  an  excellent  ware-house  for  foreign 
merchandise  subject  to  a  duty.  In  April, 
the  ice  breaks  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwino,  on  the  banks  of  which,  65°  N.  lat., 
the  vegetation  of  grain  and  fruit  entirely 
ceases.  Seventeen  versts  from  tlie  city 
is  the  anch(»inff  place  of  ships,  with  three 
4ocks.  A  civu  and  militiuy  governor, 
and  an  archbishop,  reside  at  A.  The 
house  of  the  admiralty  and  the  barracks  of 
the  soldiers  are  situated  on  the  island  So- 
lombol,  formed  by  the  river  Cuscheuida. 
In  1816,  the  value  of  iniported  goods  sub- 
ject to  duties  was  1,138,000  rubles,  and 
of  the  exports,  8,600,000  rubles.  The 
shortness  of  tite  nights,  during  tiie  time 
the  harbor  is  navisabk,  puresents  a  natural 
obstacle  to  smugglmg.  The  shortest  day 
is  3  hours  and  12  minutes  long.  Many 
expeditions,  every  ^ear,  for  fishing  and 
hunting,  ffo  from  this  place  to  Spitzber- 
gen  and  Nova  Zembla,  by  water  m  sum- 
mer, and  by  sledges  in  winter,  to  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  perhaps  farther. 

Archbishop  (fit>m  the  Greek ;  hi  Ladn, 
architpiacopus);  a  metropolitan  prelate, 
having  several  suffragan  bishops  under 
him.  In  Catholic  countries,  tlie  archi- 
episcopal  chapters  elect  the  archbishop, 
who  is  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The 
establishment  of  this  digni^  is  to  be 
traced  up  to  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  bishops  and  mferior 
cler^  met  in  the  capitals  to  deliberate  on 
spiritual  afiairs,  and  the  bishop  of  the 
city  where  the  meeting  was  held  presided. 
Certain  honors  were  allowed  him,  the 
title  of  meiropolxtan  particularly,  on  ac- 
count of  his  residence.  The  synod  of 
Antioch  gave  the  archbishops,  in  the 
year  341,  Sie  su])erintendeuce  over  sev- 
eral dioceses,  which  were  called  their 
prmnce^  and  a  rank  above  the  clergy  of 
the  some,  who  were  obliged  to  a^  their 
advice  in  some  cases.  By  degrees,  their 
privileges  increased ;  but  of  these  the 
|K>pe  has  retained  many  since  the  9th 
century,  so  that  only  the  following  were 
lefl  to  the  aix;libislM>ps :— jurisdiction,  in 
the  first  instance,  over  their  sufiiragan 
bis«ho|is,  in  cases  not  of  a  criminal  nature, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  bish- 
ops' courts ;  the  right  of  convoking  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  which  they  were  required 
to  do  at  least  once  m  every  three  years, 


and  the  ririrt  of  preaiding  In  the  mane ; 
the  care  ofenfbrcing  the  oMerranee  of  ^ 
rules  of  the  church,  of  remedyfaig  aboaea. 
of  distributing  faidulcenoes ;  the  right  of 
devolution  (q.  v.),  of  naving  the  croaa  car- 
ried before  them  in  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince (if  the  pope  himself  or  a  kgiafi»«Mfere 
is  not  pres6Bt|,  and  of  wearinc  the  archi- 
episcopal  pallmm  (q.  v.)  In  fiagland  are 
two  (Protestaot)  archbishops— ^hoae  of 
Canterbuiy  and  York ;  the  fbrmer  styled 
primaU  (^  dX  England,  the  latter,  j^rtmofe 
<^  Enjgland;  but  with  regard  to  the  ex^ 
act  distinctions  between  these  appelk- 
tions,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  in  ^e 
books  of  such  as  treat  upon  this  subject. 
In  ancient  times,  the  primacy  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  extended  to 
Ireland,  as  well  as  England.  Hence  he 
was  styled  a  patriareh,  had  the  titlen  of 
orbU  Britanmci  panHfex^  aad  of  pefM 
aUerius  orhia.  He  is  the  int  peer  of 
the  realm,  having  precedency  before  all 
dukes  not  of  royal  buth.  He  crowna  the 
sovereign,  whether  king  or  queen,  and 
when  he  is  invested  with  his  archbishop- 
ric, he  is  said  to  be  enthroned.  The  first 
prelates  in  England  are  his  officers.  He 
IS  addressed  by  the  titles  of  yovr  graetf 
and  moH  reverend  father  in  God,  and 
writes  himself  hy  <2mne  prorndtnetj 
while  the  bishop  only  writes  fty  d&oint 
permiiewn.  His  jurisdiction  extends 
over  21  dioceses.  The  first  archbiahop 
of  Canterbury  was  Austm,  appointed  A.  D. 
596,  by  Ethelbert,  when  he  was  converted 
to  Christianinr.  Next  in  dignity  is  the 
archbishop  of^  York.  He  takes  place  of 
all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  all 
the  ffreat  officers  of  the  crovm,  except 
the  lord  hiffh  chancellor  of  l^gland. 
He  crowns  £e  queen  consort  The  &st 
archbishop  of  York  was  Paulinua,  ap- 
pointed in  632.  The  income  of  these  two 
highest  prelates  of  England  has  often 
been  misrepresented,  one  party  stating  it 
too  high,  tne  other  too  low.  It  is  cer- 
tainly veiy  great,  though  the  amount 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (For  the  immense 
salaries  of  some  of  the  Enclish  clergy, 
and  the  scanty  incomes  of  the  hunger 
portion,  see  the  article  CUrgy,)  Scotland 
had  two  archbishops— tliose  of  St  An- 
drew's and  Glasgow ;  now  she  has  none. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  four— those  of  Dub- 
lin, Armagh,  Tuam  and  Caabel.  In  the 
U.  States,  there  is  an  archlnshop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churcli,  whose  see  is  at 
Baltimore,  and  whose  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  all  the  U.  States.  There 
is,  as  yet,  no  archbishop  of  the  Protestant 
EiMscopal  churchy  thoiigfa  there  are  \ 
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nlhMM^  In  tfM  year  1896,  pope  Leo 
XII  appomtsdy  after  much  delay,  an 
arehbkuiop  m  OohMnbia,  whom  BoliTar 
had  propoaed.  Perhaps  the  two  moat 
in^witant  archbiahopa  m  history  were 
those  of  Cologne  and  MentSL  Tfaeae 
arehfaiihops  were  soTeragna  of  a  conaid- 
enbie  country,  electors  <^  the  CJennan 
empire,  and  the  two  hiahest  officen  un- 
der ilie  emperor.  Till  Napoleon  dis- 
aolTed  the  Geiman  empBre,  they  friayed 
a  conspicuous  part  io  the  hiatory  of  the 
continent.  In  Fnmce,  there  are  now  9 
archbiahopa ;  in  Spain,  8;  in  Portugal,  3 ; 
in  Hungary,  3  ;  m  Italy,  38. 

Arcbbeacok.  Thia  ecclesiastical  offi* 
cer,  who  waa  at  firat  only  the  chief  among 
the  deacons  in  a  cathedral  or  metitipoK- 
tan  church,  in  the  5th  century,  acquired 
an  importance,  which  raised  him  above 
the  nuik  of  presbyters,  and  placed  him 
neariy  on  an  equality  with  the  biediops. 
Tte  archdeacons  have  since  been  not 
mere  aaaiatants,  but  repreaentatiyes  of 
the  biahope  in  the  dioceses  and  councils. 
By  degrees,  the  affairs  of  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction,  the  superintendence  of  the 
deny,  the  churches,  convents,  and  eccle- 
siastical possessions,  the  right  of  visita- 
tion, the  trial  of  heresies  in  the  western 
bishoprics,  came  to  be  exercised  by  the 
archdMoons.  Until  the  9th  century,  they 
were  (mly  delegates  of  the  bishops,  but 
diey  afterwards  became  independent  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  with  almost  episcopal 
power,  pardy  through  the  weakness  and 
ifikorance  of  their  principals,  p^ly 
tnrou^  the  division  of  the  dioceses, 
which  took  place  in  the  8th  century,  into 
several  smaller  districts  or  achdeaconates, 
over  which  the  archdeacons  presided. 
In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  they  were 
acknowledged  as  the  most  influential 
prelates  of  the  church,  and  at  the  summit 
of  their  power.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  general  episcopal  tribunals  under 
particular  officers  or  ||;eneral  vicars,  in 
the  Idth  century,  the  dignity  of  the  arch- 
deacons diminished,  and  their  jurisdiction 
in  most  dioceses,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  passed  to  the  new  courts.  In 
the  18th  century,  they  were  still  regarded 
as  dignitaries  in  some  chapters ;  but  now 
this  office,  principeJly  on  account  of  the 
contention  about  rank  with  the  deans 
and  other  officers,  is  almost  whoUv  abol- 
-shed  in  the  Catholic  church.  In  the 
chapters  established  again  since  the  down- 
fiill  of  Napoleon,  it  has  not  been'revived. 
In  the  Greek  church,  since  the  7th  cen- 
tury, there  have  bean  no  archdeacons, 
exe^  one  in  the  Greek  imperial  court 


at  Constantinople.  The  episcopal  church 
in  England,  on  the  contrary,  still  has 
archdeacons,  who  are  the  deputies  of  the 
bishops,  to  superintend  the  disoicts. 
The  archdeacons  in  the  evangelical  Lu- 
theran church  enjov  no  particular  privi- 
leges, exc<»>t  precedence  over  the  other 
deacons.  In  Hamburg,  the^  are  the  sec- 
ond ecclesiastics  in  the  principal  churches. 
ARCBBI.AUS. — 1.  A  Greek  philosopher, 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  He  flounshed 
about  440  years  B.  C.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, he  chiefly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  origin  of  things.  He  first  taught  at 
Lampsacus,  and  subsequendy  removed 
to  Athens^  where  Socrates  became  his 
disciple  and  successor.— 2.  A  kmgof  Ma- 
cedon,  natural  son  of  Perdiccas  II,  and 
his  successor.  He  entertained  at  his 
court  Euripides,  and  employed  Zeuxis' 
pencil.  He  died  about  396  B.  C— 3.  The 
son  of  Herod  the  Great  His  reign  is 
described  as  most  tyrannical  and  bloody. 
The  people  at  length  accused  him  before 
Augustus  (Judea  being  then  dependent 
upon  Rome).  The  emperor,  after  hearing 
his  defence,  banished  him  to  Yienne,  m 
Gaul,  where  he  died.  To  avoid  the  fury 
of  this  monster,  Joseph  and  Mary  retired 
to  Nazareth.— 4.  The  son  of  ApoUonius, 
a  sculptor.  He  was  a  native  of  lonia,  and 
is  thought  to  have  lived  under  Claudius. 
He  executed  in  mari>le  the  apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  was  found,  in  1568,  at  a 

Elace  called  F^^aiocckiaj  belonging  to  the 
ouae  of  Coloima. 

ARCHEirHOLS,  John  William  von;  a 
very  voluminous  German  author;  bom 
1743,  died  1812.  He  is  known  in  foreign 
countries  bv  his  England  and  Italy,  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  living  languages 
of  Europe.  He  also  wrote  Annals  of 
British  History,  fl:om  1788,  in  20  vols., 
178&— 96.  Perhaps  his  most  important 
work  is  his  History  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War  (in  German),  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1793. 

Arghert  ;  the  art  of  shooting  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  This  art,  either  as  a 
means  of  offence  in  war,  or  of  subsistence 
and  amusement  in  time  of  peace,  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  almost  every  na- 
tion. It  always,  however,  declines  with 
the  progress  of  time,  which  introduces 
weapons  more  to  be  depended  on,  and 
not  so  easily  exhausted  as  a  bundle  of 
arrows.  With  the  ancients,  the  aagit- 
tarUi  or  arehers,  were  an  important  class 
of  troops.  In  the  middle  ases,  the  bow 
was  much  more  used  bv  the  burghers 
than  by  the  barons.  The  Swiss  were 
famous  archers.  In  modem  times^  this 
weapon  is  used  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  by 
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the  tiibeB  of  Africa,  by  the  American  In- 
diaus,  &c.  In  1813  and  1814,  irregular 
troops,  belonginff  to  the  Ruaaian  ann^, 
particularly  the  BaahkeeiB,  appeared  m 
Paris,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
made  suiprisiiu^  shots.  The  English 
monarchs,  in  former  times,  took  great 
pains  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  shoot- 
mg  with  the  long  bow,  as  appears  from 
seyeral  acts  in  the  relcns  of  Edward  III, 
IV,  HeniT  VII  and  VlII.  Every  citizen 
and  buigner  was  ordered  to  practise  ar- 
cheiy,  and  the  founder  of  Harrow  school 
insisted  upon  shootinff  with  the  bow,  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  me  regulations  of  the 
institution,  in  Grermany,  there  still  exist, 
in  some  cities,  societies  of  archers.  The 
bows  of  the  middle  ages  exhibit  some- 
times very  excellent  workmanship. 

Arches  Court  {curia  de  arcvbtu) ; 
the  chief  and  most  ancient  consistory 
court,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  the  debating  of  spiritual 
causes.  It  is  so  called  from  the  church 
in  London,  commonly  called  St.  Mary  U 
Bow  (de  arcubui)j  where  it  was  formerly 
held,  which  church  is  named  Bott  church, 
from  the  steeple,  which  is  supported  by 
pillars  built  archwise,  like  so  many  bent 
bows.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extends  over  the  province  of  Canterbuiy. 
An  appeal,  however,  lies  to  the  king. 

Archil,  or  Archilla,  called,  alw>,  ro- 
ceUa  and  orsieUe ;  a  whitish  moss,  which 
grows  upon  rocks,, in  the  Canary  and 
cape  Veid  islands,  and  yields  a  rich  pur- 
ple tincture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely 
beautiful.  When  it  is  prepared  for  dye- 
ing, it  is  called  lacmus,  or  htmtis  (q.  v.) 

Archilochus  ;  a  Greek  poet,  bom  on 
the  island  of  Paros.  He  flourished  about 
700  B.  C.  His  ardent  spirit  hurried  him 
into  the  whirlpool  of  political  party,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country. 
He  retued  to  Tarsus,  where  he  fought 
against  the  Thracians,  and  lost  his  shield, 
more  by  accident  than  cowardice.  He 
afterwards  visited  Greece,  but  the  Spar- 
tans banished  him  from  their  state.  He 
ndned  the  laurel  crown,  however,  at  the 
Olympic  games,  for  a  hymn  to  Hercules. 
Some  say  he  was  killed  in  battle ;  others, 
that  he  was  assassinated.  A.  was  no  less 
formidable  with  the  pen  than  widi  the 
sword.  Lycombes,  who  had  promised 
him  his  daughter,  and  foithlessly  violated 
his  agreement,  hung  himself  in  despair 
on  account  of  the*  satires  in  which  the 
offended  poet  wreaked  on  him  his  ro- 
venge.  With  the  same  severity,  he  per- 
secuted all  his  fellow  citizens,  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  die^leaae  him.    His 


memory  was  honored  in  all  Greece  so 
hijfhly,  that  he  was  placed  beside  Homer. 
His  iambic  poems  were  ronowned  for  the 
force  of  the  style,  the  liveliness  of  the 
metaphors,  a  sententious  conciseness,  ele- 
vated feelui^,  and  a  powerful,  but  bitter 
spirit  of  satiro.  In  other  lyric  poems  of 
a  higher  character,  he  was  also  coond- 
ered  as  a  model.  Ail  his  woiks  are  lost 
but  a  few  fragments,  collected  by  Liebel, 
Leipsic,  1812-17.  He  used  the  half-pen- 
tameter verse  in  his  poems,  whence  this 
verse  is  called,  from  him,  •^rckUoMm 
verse:  —  v^v^— -v-^^wy— . 

Archimandrite  ;  in  the  Greek  church, 
abbots  or  ffeneral-abbots,  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  many  abbots  and  cmi- 
vents;  because,  in  the  ancient  Greek 
church,  the  abftiots  wero  called  mandnBf 
and  archi  is  the  Greek  profix  (see  ^^reh). 
In  Sicily,  the  abbots  are  called  thus  be- 
cause their  convents  were  originally  of 
Greek  institution,  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  St  Basil.  The  general^abbots 
of  the  united  Greeks  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Sclavonia  and 
Venice  bear  this  title. 

Archimedes,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  geometricians,  bom 
at  Syracuse,  about  287  B.  C,  a  relation  of 
kinff  Hiero,  appears  to  have  borne  no 
puUic  office,  but  to  have  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  science.  We  cannot  fulhr 
estimate  his  services  to  mathematics,  for 
want  of  an  acc][uaintance  with  the  previ- 
ous state  of  science ;  still  we  know  that 
he  enriched  it  with  discoveries  of  the 
highest  importance,  upon  which  the 
modems  have  founded  tneir  admeasure- 
ments of  curvilinear  surfaces  and  solids. 
Euclid,  in  his  elements,  considcrB  only 
the  relation  of  some  of  these  magnitudes 
to  each  other,  but  does  not  compare 
them  with  suifeces  and  solids  boimded 
by  strai|^ht  lines.  A.  has  developed  the 
propositions  necessary  for  effecting  this 
comparison,  in  his  treatises  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  the  spheroid  and 
conoid,  and  in  his  work  on  the  measure 
of  the  circle.  He  rose  to  still  more 
abstruse  considerations,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  spiral,  which,  however,  even  those 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  with 
difficulty  comprehend.  A.  is  the  only 
one  among  the  ancients,  who  has  left  is 
any  thing  satis&ctoiy  on  the  theory  of 
mechanics,  and  on  hydiostancs.  tie 
first  taught  the  principle,  **  that  a  body, 
immers^  in  a  fluid,  loses  as  much  m 
weight  as  the  vreiffht  of  an  equal  volume 
of  the  fluid,"  and  determined,  by  means  of 
it,  how  much  alloy  an  artist  had  fiandu- 
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kntljr  added  to  a  orown,  wUch  king  Ifi- 
ero  had  ordered  to  be  znade  of  pare  gold. 
He  discovered  the  solution  <^  this  prob- 
lem while  bathing;  and  it  is  said  to  ha^e 
Gamed  him  so  much  joT,  that  he  hastened 
home  from  the  bath  unaressed,  and  ciymg 
out,  **  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it  r 
Practical  mechanics,  also,  appears  to  have 
been  a  new  science  at  the  tune  of  A. ;  for 
his  exclamation  that  he  could  move  the 
earth,  if  he  had  a  point  without  it  to  stand 
upon,  shows  the  enthunasm  with  which 
the  extrsordinaiy  performances  of  his 
machines  had  inspured  him.  He  is  the 
mventor  of  the  compound  pulley,  proba- 
bly of  the  endless  screw,  &o.  During 
the  siege  of  Svracuse,  he  devoted  all  his 
talents  to  the  defence  of  his  native  coun- 
tiy.  Polybius,  Uvy  and  Plutarch  speak 
in  detail,  and  with  admiration,  or  the 
machines  with  i^ch  he  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans.  They  make  no 
mention  of  his  having  set  on  fire  theene- 
mv's  fleet  1^  buming-gtassesr-a  tbmg 
wliich  is,  in  itself  very  improbable,  and 
related  only  in  the  later  wiitingB  of  Galen 
and  Ludan^  At  the  moment  when  the 
Romans,  under  Maroelfa»,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  city  by  assault,  tradition 
relates  that  A.  was  sitting  in  the  maiket- 
[rface,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  contem- 
plating some  figtti^Bs  which  he  had  drawn 
m  the  sand.  To  a  Roman  soldier,  who 
addressed  him,  he  is  related  to  have  cried 
out,  '^Distuib  not  mv  circle  P*  but  the 
rough  warrior  litde  heeded  his  request^ 
and  struck  him  down.  As  the  conquest 
of  Syracuse  is  placed  in  the  year  919 
B.C^  Archimedes  must  have  been  75 
years  old  when  he  lost  his  life.  On  his 
tombstone  was  placed  a  cylinder,  with  a 
sphere  inscribed  in  it,  thereby  to  immor- 
talize his  discovery  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tion, on  which  he  set  particular  vdue. 
Cicero,  who  was  appointed  qusstor  over 
Sicily,  found  this  monument  in  a  thicket 
which  concealed  it. 

AacHTPELAoo ;  a  corruption  of  JEgto-- 
pdagOf  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation 
of  AfyaHv  niXayoif  the  ^gean  sea.  The 
term,  however,  is  applied  to  any  tract  of 
sea  abounding  in  small  islands,  and  to  the 
clustera  of  isbnds  situated  therein.  The 
group  to  which  the  name  is  most  gener- 
ally given  is  that  lying  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
between  the  coasts  of  ancient  Greece  and 
\sia  Minor.  According  to  their  situation, 
Jiey  are  divided  into  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  Europe  and  to  Asia.  The  former 
lie  together,  almosi  in  a  circle,  ond  for 
this  reason  have  been  called,  bv  the 
Greeks,  the  (^dade9  {i{.  y.)  ;  the  kner, 


being  fordier  fiom  one  another,  the  S^- 
acfet  (q.  V.)  AH  these  islands  ere  m 
the  covemment  of  the  capodan  pacha,  to 
whidi,  however,  Candia,  with  the  little 
islands  lying  about  it,  does  net  belong. 
(Compara  with  this  article  ^dra,  A& 
grMontySt^Samas^RkodeB^Ctm^^ 
— ArchipdagOy  Mffihtni^  extends  between 
the  coasts  m  Kamschatka  and  the  west 
coast  of  America,  and  comprehends  four 
dusters:  1,  Sasignan,  containing  five 
islands ;  9,  Khoa, including  eight  islands; 
both  these  groups  together  are  called  the 
MeutUm  u£md$  (q.  v.);  3,  the  Andrea- 
noiEBki  Ostrova,  comprisina  sixteen  is^ 
ands ;  4,  the  Lyssil  or  Fox  iuands,  includ- 
ing, also,  sixteen  iaIaDds*— i^dkoM^go  ^ 
Iduanuj  near  the  coast  of  Malabar  and 
MeiaLCCtu--^archipdafo  oftkt  Ortal  C^e- 
kuki  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  so  named  by  BougainviUe, 
and  afterwards  called  the  Abv  HAridbB 
by  CoolL--^i9ha^NlflM  Bfih»  j 
containing  the  P^ppines,  Md 
Celebes,  ice  Sobm  ci^  it,  ako,  the 
Gftot  M*  ■WTnip€iflgt>  Of  fat  Utentttht  f 
several  groups  of  islands,  rocks  and 
dioals,  on  the  soudi  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, extending  firom  between  34°tod4''d(X 
S.  lat,  and  iSp  9(X  to  198°  9(y  E.  Ion. 
The  largest  islands  were  named,  by  the 
French,  MMdndn  Mid  Middk  idmuL'- 
Many  other  A.  might  be  mentioned. 

AacHiTSCTimx,  in  the  general  sense 
of  tlie  word,  is  the  avt  of  erecting  durable, 
oemmodmus,  heakhfiil  and  handsome 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  builder.  Aoeording  to  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  i^lied,  architeomra 
is  commonly  divided  mto  civil  mthkeet- 
urty  mSiianf  arehSUchHre  (see  Fbrtifiotk- 
(•Ml),  and  noHd  arckiUeturt*  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  fiirtber  divisions 
are  sometimes  introdueed,  such  as  Ay- 
drauKe^  mmrngj  &c.,  archUeetuTB,  Upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  architecture  is 
often  divided  into  private  and  public 
The  latter  includes  all  structures  com- 
monly undertaken  or  particulariy  super- 
intended by  government.  In  Germany 
and  France,  thero  is  a  building  police, 
which  oversees  both  public  ondf  private 
edifices,  and  takes  care  that  secunrr  and 
health  are  provided  for  in  both^ — ^Thera 
is  somethmg  divine  in  man,  which 
prompts  him  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
supply  of  his  necesnties,  ond  to  aim 
continually  at  higher  objects.  He  there- 
fore soon  expected  fiom  his  habitation 
and  his  temples  more  than  mere  utility. 
He  aimed  at  elegance,  and  arehitecture 
became,  by  degrees^  a  fine  art,  differing 
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enentially,  however,  from  the  other  fine 
arts  in  these  respects ;  1,  that  it  is  based 
on  utility ;  %  that  it  elevates  mathematical 
laws  to  rules  of  beauty.  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  only  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful.  On  tlie  contra- 
ly,  eveiy  creation  of  architecture  must 
appear  to  have  utihty  in  view.  A  column 
or  an  architrave,  which  supports  nothing, 
appears  ridiculous,  and  every  part  of  a 
buildinj^  ouffht  to  show  the  purpose  for 
which  It  is  ctesigned. 

Architecture  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  inventions,  and  its 
works  have  been  conmionly  regulated  by 
some  principle  of  hereditary  imitation. 
Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  and 
materials  of  any  country  have  obliged  its 
early  inhabitants  to  adopt  for  their  tem- 
porary shelter,  the  same  structure,  with 
all  its  prominent  features,  has  been  after- 
wards sept  up  by  their  refined  and  opu- 
lent posterity.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style 
of  buildine  has  its  origin  in  the  cavtm 
and  mound  ^  the  Chinese  architecture  is 
modeUed  from  the  tent;  the  Grecian  is 
derived  fix>m  the  wooden  eo&tn,  and  the 
Gothic  from  the  hewer  of  tree& — ^The  > 
essential  elementarv  parts  of  a  building  are 
those  which  contribute  to  its  support,  en- 
closure and  covering.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  the  foundation,  the  column, 
the  wall,  the  lintel,  the  arch,  the  vault,  the 
dome  and  the  roof — ^In  layiog  the  faun- 
dation  of  any  buildinff,  it  is  necessary  to 
dig  to  a  certain  depSi  in  the  earth,  to 
seoure  a  solid  bas^  below  the  reach  of 
fiiost  and  common  accidents.  The  most 
solid  basis  is  rock,  or  gravel  which  has 
not  been  moved.  Next  to  these  are  clay 
and  sand,  provided  no  other  excavations 
have  been  made  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. From  this  basis  a  stone  wall 
is  carried  up  to  the  surftce  of  the  «ound, 
and  constitutes  the  foundation,  where 
it  is  intended  that  the  superstructure  shall 
press  unequaUy,  as  at  its  piers,  chimneys, 
or  columns,  it  is  sometimes  of  use  to  occu- 
py the  space  between  the  points  of  pres- 
sure by  an  inverted  arch.  This  distributes 
the  pressure  equally,  and  prevents  the  foun- 
dation from  springing  between  the  difier- 
ent  points.  In  loose  or  muddy  situations, 
It  is  always  unsafe  to  build,  unless  we 
can  reach  the  solid  bottom  below.  In 
salt  inarahes  and  flats,  this  is  done  by  de- 
positing timbers,  or  driving  wooden  piles 
mto  the  earth,  and  raising  walls  upon 
them.  The  preservative  qualiw  of  the 
salt  will  keep  these  timbers  ununpaired 

*  Wilkios'  Vitnivhu,  p.  xwi. 


for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  makes  the 
foundation  equaDv  secure  with  one  of 
brick  or  stone^ — ^The  simplest  member  in 
any  building,  thou|;h  by  no  means  an 
essential  one  to  all,  is  ihe  column  or  pQlar. 
This  is  a  perpendicular  part,  commonly 
of  equal  breadth  and^thickueas,  not  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  enclosure,  but 
simply  for  the  support  of  some  part  of 
the  superstructure.  The  principal  force 
which  a  column  has  to  ree&t,  is  that  of 
perpendicular  pressure.  In  its  shape,  the 
shaft  of  a  column  should  not  be  exactly 
cylindrical,  but,  since  the  lower  part  miust 
support  the  weight  of  the  superior  part, 
in  addition  to  the  weight  which  presses 
equally  on  the  whole  column,  the  thick- 
ness should  gradually  decrease  fiom  bot- 
tom to  top.  The  outline  of  columns 
should  be  a  little  curved,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  a  very  long  spheroid,  or 
paraboloid,  rather  than  of  a  cone,  lliis 
figure  is  the  joint  result  of  two  calcula- 
tions, independent  of  beauty  of  appear- 
ance. One  of  these  is,  that  the  form  best 
adapted  for  stability  of  base  is  that  of  a 
cone  ;  the  other  is,  that  the  figure,  which 
would  be  of  equal  streogth  throughout 
for  supporting  a  superincumbent  weighty 
would  be  ffeneratea  by  the  revolution  of 
two  parabolas  round  the  axis  of  the  col- 
umn, the  vertices  of  the  curves  being  at 
its  extremities.*— The  swell  of  die  shafts 
of  columns  was  called  the  entasis  by  the 
ancients.  It  has  been  lately  found,t  that 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athena, 
which  have  been  commonly  supposed 
straight,  deviate  about  an  inch  nx>m  a 
straight  line,  and  that  their  greatest  swell 
is  at  about  one  third  of  their  height. 
Columns  in  the  antique  orders  are  usual- 
ly made  to  diminish  one  sixth  or  one 
seventh  of  their  diameter,  and  sometimes 
even  one  fourth.  The  Gothic  pillar  is 
commonly  of  equal  thickness  tluroughout. 
— ^The  10022,  another  elementary  part  of  a 
building,  maybe  considered  as  the  lateral 
continuation  of  a  column,  answering  the 
purpose  both  of  enclosure  and  support. 
A  wall  must  dimimsfa  as  it  rises,  for  the 
same  reasons,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
as  the  column.  It  must  diminish  still 
more  rapidly  if  it  extends  through  several 
stories,  supporting  weights  at  different 
heights.  A  wall,  to  poeaess  the  greatest 
strength,  must  also  consist  of  pieces,  the 
upper  and  lower  surfiu^es  of  which  are 
horizontal  and  resular,  not  rounded  nor 
oblique.    The  walls  of  most  of  the  an- 

♦  See  TredgoM*s  Principles  ofCBrpenlns  p.  50. 
t   By  Hewn.   AUam  and  Cockmll.     See 
Braade*!  JouniaJ,  vol.  x.  p.  201. 
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dent  stractores,  which  have  stood  to  the 
present  time,  are  constructed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  frequently  have  their  stones 
bound  together  with  bolts  and  cramps  of 
iron.  Tlie  same  method  is  adopted  in 
such  modem  structures  as  are  intended 
to  possess  great  strength  and  durability, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  stones  are  even 
dovetailed  together,  as  in  the  heht-houses 
St  Eddystone  and  Bell  Rock*  But  many 
of  our  modem  stone  walk,  for  the  saJce  of 
cheapness,  have  only  one  face  of  the 
stones  sqtured,  the  inner  half  of  the  wall 
bein^  completed  with  brick ;  so  that  th^ 
can,  m  reality,  be  considered  only  as  brick 
walls  ftced  with  stone.  Such  walls  are 
said  to  be  liable  to  become  convex  out- 
ward^, fh>m  the  difference  in  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  cement  RiMU  walls  are 
made  of  rough,  irregular  stones,  laid  in 
mortar.  The  stones  should  be  broken,  if 
possible,  so  as  to  produce  horizontal  sur- 
moes.  'Hie  coffer  walls  of  tlie  ancient 
Romans  were  made  Ivy  enclosing  succes- 
sive portions  of  the  intended  waD  in  a 
box,  and  filling  it  with  stones,  sand  and 
mortar,  promiscuously.  This  kind  of 
structure  must  have  been  extremely  inse- 
cure. The  Pantheon,  and  various  other 
Roman  buildings,  are  surrounded  with  a 
double  brick  wall,  having  its  vacancy  fill- 
ed up  with  loose  bricks  and  cement.  The 
vriiote  has  gradually  consolidated  into  a 
mass  of  neat  firmness.  The  retieuiated 
walk  of  Sie  Rooums,  having  bricks  with 
oblique  sur&ces,  would,  at  the  present 
day,  be  thought  highly  unphilosophicaL 
Indeed,  they  could  not  long  have  stood, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  strenffth  of 
their  cement  Modem  brick  waUs  are 
kid  with  great  precisioD,  and  depend  for 
firmness  more  upon  their  position  than 
upon  the  strength  of  their  cement  The 
bricks  lieing  kid  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  continiudly  overlaying  each  other,  or 
breaking  jmnUy  the  whole  mass  is  strongly 
interwoven,  and  bound  toother.  Wood- 
en walk,  composed  of  tunbers  covered 
with  boardS)  are  a  common,  but  more 
perishable  kind.  They  require  to  be 
constantly  covered  with  a^coating  of  a 
foreign  substance,  as  piunt  or  pla^r,  to 
preserve  tliem  firom  f^ntaneous  decom- 
poffition.  In  some  parts  of  France,  and 
ekewhere,  a  kind  of  wall  k  made  of 
earth,  rendered  compact  by  ramming  it 
in  moulds  or  cases.  Tins  method  k  call- 
ed building  in  pisi^  and  k  much  more 
durable  than  the  nature  of  the  material 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Walls  of  all 
kinds  are  greatly  strengthened  by  angles 
and  curves,  also  by  projections,  such  as 


pilasters,  chimneys  and  buttresses.  These 
projections  serve  to  increase  the  breadth 
of  the  foundation,  and  are  always  to  be 
made  use  of  in  large  buildinc^  and  in 
walk  of  considerable  length.— ^he  Ztn^, 
or  beam,  extends  in  a  riri^t  line  over  a 
vacant  space,  fit>m  one  cmumn  or  wall  to 
another.  The  strength  of  the  lintel  will 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  its  transverse 
vertical  diameter  exceeds  the  horizontal, 
the  strength  being  always  as  the  square 
of  the  depth.  The  Jloor  k  the  latend 
continuation  or  connexion  of  beams  by 
means  of  a  covering  of  boards. — ^The  arm 
k  a  transverse  member  of  a  building,  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  the  Dntel, 
but  va^  exceeding  it  in  streng[th.  The 
arrh,  unlike  the  lintel,  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  constituent  pieces,  without  im- 
pairing its  strength.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary that  all  the  pieces  should  possess  a 
uniform  shape, — ^tne  shape  of  a  portion  of 
a  wedge,— and  that  the  joints,  n)rmed  by 
the  contact  of  their  surfiices,  diould  point 
towards  a  common  centre.  In  thk  case, 
no  one  portion  of  the  aroh  can  be  dis- 
pkced  or  forced  inward;  and  the  arch 
cannot  be  broken  by  any  force  which  k 
not  sufiicient  to  crush  me  materiak  of 
which  it  k  made.  In  arches  made  of 
common  bricks,  the  sides  of  which  are 
parallel,  any  one  of  the  bricks  might  be 
forced  inward,  were  it  not  for  the  adhe- 
non  of  the  cement  Any  two  of  the 
bricks,  however,  constitute  a  wedge,  by 
the  dkposition  of  their  mortar,  and  cannot 
coUecuvely  be  forced  inward.  An  arch 
of  the  proper  form,  when  complete,  k 
rendered  stronger,  instead  of  weaker,  by 
the  pressure  of  a  considerable  weight,  pro- 
vided thk  pressure  be  uniform.^  While 
building,  however,  it  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  centring  of  the  shape  of  its 
internal  surfiice,  until  it  is  complete. 
The  upper  stone  of  an  arch  k  called  the 
key-stoney  but  k  not  more  essential  than 
any  other.  In  regard  to  the  shqie  of  the 
arch,  its  most  simple  form  k  that  of  the 
semi-circle.  It  is,  however,  very  fre- 
quentlv  a  smaller  arc  of  a  circle,  and,  still 
more  fiequently,  a  portion  of  an  ellipse. 
The  simplest  uieoiy  of  an  arch  support- 
ing Itself  onlv,  k  that  of  Dr.  Hooke.  The 
arch,  when  it  has  only  its  own  weight  to 
bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  invereion 
of  a  chain,  suspended  at  each  end.  The 
chain  hangs  m  such  a  form,  that  the 
weifflit  of  each  link  or  portion  k  held  in 
equSibrium  by  the  result  of  two  fi>roes 
acting  at  its  extremities ;  and  these  forces, 
or  tensions,  are  produced,  the  one  by  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  the  chain  bek>w 
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tho  fink,  tbe  oliiar  by  the  flune  wtt|^  in* 
creased  by  that  of  the  link  itBel^  both  of 
them  acting  originally  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. Now,  wi^Msing  the  chain  inverted, 
BO  as  to  constitute  an  arch  of  the  same 
fi>mi  and  weight,  the  relative  situations  of 
the  forces  wiUbe  the  same,  only  they  will 
act  in  contrary  directions,  so  that  they  are 
compounded  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
balance  each  other  on  the  same  condi- 
tions The  arch  thus  formed  is  denomi- 
nated a  catenary  arch.  In  common  cases, 
it  differs  but  little  from  a  drcular  arch  of 
the  extent  of  about  one  third  of  a  whole 
circle,  and  rising  from  the  abutments  with 
an  obliquity  of  fdx>ut  90  degrees  from  a 
peipendicular.  But  though  the  catenary 
arch  is  the  best  form  for  supporting  its 
own  weight,  and  also  all  additional  weight 
which  presses  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  is 
not  the  nest  form  to  resist  lateral  pressure, 
or  i»essure  like  that  of  fluids,  acting 
equally  in  all  directions.  Thus  the  arch- 
es of  bridges  and  similar  structures,  when 
covered  with  loose  stones  and  eaith,  are 
pressed  sideways,  as  well  as  vertically,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  sujq^orted  a 
weight  of  fluid.  In  this  case,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  that  the  arch  should  arise  more  per- 
pendiculariy  from  the  abutment,  and  that 
iti  ^neral  figure  should  be  that  of  the 
longitudinal  segment  of  an  ellipse.  In 
small  arches,  in  common  buildinga^  where 
the  disturbing  force  is  not  great,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  is  the  shape  of 
the  curve.  The  outlines  may  even  be 
perfectly  straight,  as  in  the  tier  of  bricks 
which  we  frequently  see  over  a  window. 
This  is,  stiicdv  speaking,  a  real  arch,  pro- 
vided the  surfaces  of  the  bricks  tend  to- 
wards a  common  centre.  It  is  the  weak- 
est kind  of  arch,  and  a  part  of  it  is  neces- 
sarily superfluous,  since  no  greater  portion 
can  act  in  supporting  a  weight  above  iL 
than  can  be  included  between  two  curved 
or  arched  lines.  Besides  the  arches  al- 
ready mentioned,  various  others  are  in 
use.  The  aeuU  or  lancet  arch,  much 
used  in  Godiic  architecture,  is  described 
usually  finom  two  centres  outside  the  arch. 
It  is  a  strong  arch  for  supportinj^  vertical 
pressure.  The  rampant  arch  is  one  in 
which  the  two  ends  spring  fipom  unequal 
lieights.  The  harse-shoe  or  Moorigh  arch 
is  described  from  one  or  more  centres 
placed  above  the  base  line.  In  this  arch, 
the  lower  parts  are  in  danger  of  being 
forced  inward.  The  ogte  arch  is  conca- 
vo-convex, and  therefore  fit  only  for  or- 
nament In  describing  arches,  the  upper 
surface  is  called  the  extradae^  and  the  in- 
iier,the  wtrada$.    Thcepringing  /tnesare 


those  wlieie  the  intradot  meets  tiie  abut- 
mentSi  or  supporting  walls.  Thejrpan  is 
the  distance  from  one  sfMringing  Une  to 
the  other.  The  wedge-sha]^  stones^ 
which  form  an  arch,  are  sometimes  called 
vontmnrsy  the  uppennost  being  the  key- 
stone. The  part  of  a  pier  fixun  which  on 
arch  qprings  is  called  the  wipoet^  and  the 
curve  formed  by  the  upper  side  of  the 
voussoirs,  the  arekioaiU.  It  is  necesBuy 
that  the  walk,  abutments  and  piers,  on 
which  arches  are  supported,  should  be  so 
firm  as  to  resist  the  lateral  thnuty  as  well 
as  vertical  presure,  of  the  arch.  It  will 
OBt  once  be  seen,  that  the  lateral  or  sidevray 
pressure  of  an  arch  is  very  conmderdble, 
when  we  recollect  that  every  stone,  or 
portion  of  the  arch,  is  a  wedge,  a  part  of 
whose  force  acts  to  separate  the  abut- 
menis.  For  want  of  attention  to  this 
ckcumstance,  important  mistakes  have 
been  committed,  Um^  strength  oft 
materially  impaired,  and  their  rain  ( 
crated.  In  some  cases,  the  want  of  lateral 
firmness  in  the  walls  is  oompensated  by 
a  bar  of  iron  stretched  aeroas  the  qpan  qf 
the  arch,  and  connecting  the  abutments, 
like  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  some 
other  Gothic  buiktina**— In  an  arcade, 
or  continuation  of  arcnes,  it  is  only  neoes- 
saiy  that  the  outer  su^K>rts  of  the  termi- 
nal arches  should  be  string  enou^  to  re- 
sist horizontal  pressure.  In  the  mtenne- 
diate  arches,  the  lateral  force  of  each  arch 
is  counteracted  by  the  opposing  faueral 
force  of  the  one  conti^;uou8  to  it  In 
bridges,  however,  where  individual  arches 
are  Uable  to  be  destroyed  by  accident,  it 
is  dearable  that  each  of  the  piers  should 
possess  sufiicient  horizontal  stren^  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  adjoining 
arches. — ^The  vault  is  the  lateral  continu- 
ation of  an  arch,  serving  to  cover  an  area 
or  paange,  and  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  arch  that  the  wall  does  to  the 
column.  A  simple  vault  is  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  the  arch,  and  distrib- 
utes its  pressure  equally  along  the  walls 
or  abutment&  A  complex  or  grmmd 
vauh  is  made  by  two  viuilts  intersecting 
each  other,  in  v^ch  case  the  pressure  is 
tluown  upon  springing  points,  and  is 
greedy  increased  at  those  points.  The 
groined  vault  is  common  in  Godiic  archi- 
tecture.-—Hie  dome,  sometimes  called 
ct^iolei,  is  a  concave  covering  to  a  biuld- 
ing,  or  part  of  it,  and  may  be  either  a  seg- 
ment Ota  sphere,  of  a  splieroid,  or  of  any 
similar  figure.    When  built  of  stone,  k  is 

*  GMtell's  Jouniey  Ihrongli  OMmioia  and  Italy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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«  very  strong  kind  of  structure,  oven  more 
no  tlian  tlie  arch,  since  tlic  tendency  of 
each  part  to  fall  is  counteracted,  not  only 
by  tliose  above  and  below  it,  but  also  by 
those  on  each  side.    It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  constituent  pieces  should  have  a 
common  form,  and  that  this  form  should 
be  somewhat  like  the  frustum  of  a  pyra- 
mid, BO  that,  when  placed  in  its  situation, 
its  four  angles  may  point  toward  the  cen- 
tre, or  axis,  of  the  dome.    During  the 
erection  of  a  dome,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  supported  by  a  centring, 
until  complete,  as  is  done  m  the  arch, 
fkich  circle  of  stones,  when  laid,  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  itself  without  aid  from 
those  above  it.    It  foUows  that  the  dome 
may  be  left  open  at  top,  without  a  key- 
stone, and  yet  be  perfectly  secure  in  this 
reelect,  being  the  reverse  of  the  arch. 
The  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  has 
been  alv/ays  open  at  top,  and  yet  has  stood 
unimpaired  for  nearly  2000  years.    The 
upper  circle  of  stones,  though  apparently 
the  weakest,  is  nevertheless  often  made 
to  support  the  additional  weight  of  a  lan- 
tern or  lower  above  it    In  several  of  the 
largest  cathedrals,  there  are  two  domes, 
one  witliin  the  other,  which  contribute 
their  joint  support  to  the  lantern,  which 
rests  upon  the  top.    In  these  buildings, 
the  dome  rests  upon  a  circular  wall,  which 
is  supported,  hi  its  turn,  by  arches  upon 
massive  pillars  or  piers.    This  construc- 
tion is  duled  building  upon  pendentives, 
ind  gives  open  space  and  room  for  pas- 
sage beneatn  the  dome.    The  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
ftbuunente  of  the  arch,  apply  equally  to 
tlie  walls  immediately  supporting  a  dome, 
rhey  must  be  of  sufficient  thickness  and 
K>li<iity  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
lome,  which  is  veiy  great    The  walls  of 
he  Roman  Pantheon  are  of  great  depth 
md  BoUdi^.    In  order  that  a  dome  in  it- 
<elf  should  be  perfectly  secure,  its  lower 
:)arts  must  not  be  too  nearly  vertical, 
•iince,in  this  case,  they  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  perpendicular  walls,  and  arc  acted 
upon  by  the  spreading  force  of  the  parts 
above  them.    The  dome  of  St  Paul's 
c^burch,  in  London,  and  some  others  of 
nmilar    construction,   are    bound    witli 
chains  or  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  them 
from  spreading  at  bottom.    Domes  which 
are  made  of  wood  depend,  in  part,  for 
their  strength,  on  their  uitemal  carjientry. 
The  Halle  du  Bled,  in  Paris,  had,  origin- 
ally, a  wooden  dome  more  than  200  feet 
in  diameter,  and  only  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness.   This  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
dome  of  iron. — The  roof  is  tlie  mostcom- 
V01.I.  a) 


mon  and  cheap  noethod  of  covering  build- 
ings, to  protect  them  fit>m  rain  and  other 
e£cts  of  the  weather.  It  is  sometimes 
flat,  but  more  frequently  oblique,  in  its 
shape.  The  flat  or  platform-roof  is  the 
least  advantageous  for  shedding  rain,  and 
is  seldom  lued  in  northern  countries. 
The  paU  rooi,  consisting  of  two  oblique 
sides  meeting  at  top,  is  tne  most  common 
form*  These  room  are  made  steepest  in 
cold  climates,  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
loaded  with  snow.  Where  the  four  sides 
of  the  roof  are  all  oblique,  it  is  denominat- 
ed a  hipped  roof,  and  where  there  are  two 
portions  to  the  roof,  of  different  obliquity, 
it  is  a  curb,  or  mansard  roof.  In  modem 
times,  roofe  are  made  almost  exclusively 
of  wood,  though  frequently  covered  with 
incombustible  materials.  The  internal 
structure  or  carpentiy  of  roofs  is  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  mechanical  contri- 
vance. The  roof  is  supported  by  rc^flera, 
which  abut  on  the  waOs  on  each  gidei| 
like  the  extremities  of  an  areh.  If  no 
other  tunbers  existed,  except  the  rafters, 
they  would  exert  a  strong  lateral  pressure 
on  the  waUs,  tending  to  separate  and  over- 
throw them.*  To  counteract  this  lateral 
force,  a  tie'htam,  ad  it  is  called,  extends 
across,  receiving  the  ends  of  the  rafters, 
and  protecting  the  wall  from  their  hori- 
zontu  tlirust  To  prevent  the  tie-beam 
from  fogging,  or  bending  downward  with 
its  own  weight,  a  king-post  is  erected 
ft-om  this  beam,  to  the  upper  ancle  of  the 
rafters,  serving  to  connect  the  whole,  and 
to  suspend  the  weight  of  the  beam.  This 
is  called  trussing.  Queen-posts  are  some- 
times added,  pivallel  to  the  king-post,  in 
larse  roofi ;  also  various  other  connecting 
tinkers.  In  Gothic  buildings,  where  the 
vaults  do  not  admit  of  tlie  use  of  a  tie- 
beam,  the  rafters  are  prevented  from 
spreading,  as  in  an  arch,  by  the  strength 
of  the  buttresses.  In  comparing  tiie  lat- 
eral pressure  of  a  high  root  with  that  of  a 
low  one,  the  length  of  the  tie-beam  being 
the  same,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  hiidi  roo{ 
from  its  containing  most  materials,  may 
produce  the  greatest  pressure,  as  &r  as 
weight  is  concerned.  On  tiie  other  band, 
if  the  weight  of  both  be  equal,  then  the 

*  The  largest  roof  that  has  hitherto  been  built  ie 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  riding-bouse  at 
Moscow.  Its  span  was  235  feet,  and  the  slope  of 
the  roof  about  19  degrees.  The  principal  sumjoct 
of  this  immense  trass  consisted  in  an  arch  or  tim- 
ber in  three  thicknesses;  indented  toother,  and 
strapped  and  bolted  with  iron.  The  principal  ralW 
era  and  tie-beams  were  supported  by  several  ver- 
tical pieces,  notched  to  this  arch;  and  the  whole 
stiflened  by  diagonal  bnces.^TredgoUPs  Carpem- 
try,  p.  87. 
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low  roof  will  exert  the  greater  pressure; 
and  this  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  point  at  which  perpendic- 
ulars, drawn  from  the  end  of  each  rafter, 
would  meet  In  roofi,  as  well  as  in  wood- 
en domes  and  bridges,  the  materials  are 
subjected  to  an  intenial  strain,  to  resist 
^^ch,  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  mate- 
rial is  relied  on.  On  this  account,  beams 
should,  when  possible,  be  of  one  piece. 
Where  this  cannot  be  effected,  two  or 
more  beams  are  connected  together  by 
splicing.  Spliced  beams  are  never  so 
strong  as  whole  ones,  yet  they  may  be 
made  to  approach  the  same  strength,  by 
affixing  lateral  jneces,  or  by  making  the 
ends  overiay  each  other,  and  connecting 
them  with  bolts  and  straps  of  iron.  The 
tendencv  to  separate  is  also  resisted,  by 
letting  the  two  pieces  into  each  other,  by 
the  iirocess  called  aearfmg.  Mortises,  in- 
tended to  truss  or  suspend  one  piece  by 
another,  riiould  be  fbnned  upon  similar 
principles.  Roofs  in  the  U.  States,  after 
being  Doarded,  receive  a  secondary  cover- 
ing of  shingles.  When  intended  to  be  in- 
combustible, they  are  covered  with  slates 
or  earthen  tiles,  or  with  sheets  of  lead, 
copper  or  tinned  iron.  Slates  are  prefer- 
able to  tiles,  beinff  lighter,  and  absorbing 
less  moisture  Metallic  sheets  are  chiefly 
used  for  flat  roo&,  wooden  domes,  and 
curved  and  angular  surfaces,  which  re- 
quire a  flexible  material  to  cover  them,  or 
have  not  a  sufficient  pitch  to  shed  the  rain 
fitun  slates  or  shingles.  Various  artiflcial 
compositions  are  occasionally  used  to  cover 
roof^  the  most  common  of  which  are 
mixtures  of  tar  with  Ume,  and  sometimes 
with  sand  and  gravel. — t^yles  of  bvilding. 
The  architecture  of  difierent  countries  has 
been  characterized  by  peculiarities  in  ex- 
ternal form,  and  in  moaes  of  construction. 
These  peculiarities,  among  ancient  na- 
tions, were  so  distinct,  that  their  struc- 
tures may  be  identified  even  in  the  state 
<tf  ruins ;  and  the  origin  and  era  of  each 
may  be  conjectured  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. Before  we  proceed  to  describe  ar- 
chitectural objects,  it  KB  necessary  to  ex- 
plain certain  terms,  which  are  used  to 
denote  their  different  constiment  portions. 
The  architectural  orders  will  be  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  styles,  but  their  component  parts 
ought  previously  to  be  understood-— The 
fimt  or  fagade  of  a  building,  made  after 
the  anciem  models,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
way  present  three  parts,  occupying  dif- 
ferent hetAts^—Tbejptdtstal  is  the  lower 
part,  umally  supportmg  a  colunrn.  The 
single  pedestal  is  wanting  in  most  antique 


structures,  and  its  place  supplied  bv  a 
stj^obate*  The  stylobate  is  either  a  plat- 
form with  steps,  or  a  continuous  pedestal, 
supporting  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower 
part  of  a  nnished  pedestal  is  called  the 
plinth;*  the  middle  part  is  the  c^and  the 
upper  part  the  carmce  of  the  pedestal,  or 
surbase, — The  column  is  the  middle  part, 
situated  upon  the  pedestal  or  stylobate. 
It  is  commonly  detached  fiom  the  wall, 
but  is  sometimes  buried  in  it  for  half  its 
diameter,  and  is  then  said  to  be  engaged. 
Pilasters  are  square  or  flat  columns,  at- 
tached to  walls.  The  lower  part  of  a 
column,  when  distinct,  is  called  the  base ; 
the  middle,  or  longest  part,  is  the  shaft; 
and  the  tipper,  or  ornamented  part,  is  the 
capital.  Tne  height  of  columns  is  meas- 
ured in  diameters  of  the  column  itself^ 
taken  always  at  the  base. — ^The  entablar 
ture  is  the  horizontal,  continuous  portion, 
which  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  row  of  col- 
umn&  The  lower  part  of  the  entablature 
is  called  the  archttravey  or  qnstj/liunu 
The  middle  part  is  the^Heze,  whicli,  fiora 
its  usually  containing  sculpture,  was  call- 
ed 2ophorus  by  the  ancients.  The  upper, 
or  projecting  part,  is  the  comiee, — ^A  pedi- 
ment  is  the  triangular  fiice,  produced  by 
the  extremity  of  a  roof  The  middle,  or 
flat  portion,  enclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the 
pedunent,  is  called  the  tvmpanum.  Ped- 
estals for  statues,  erectea  on  the  summit 
and  extremities  of  a  pediment,  are  called 
acroteria.  An  attic  is  an  upper  part  of  a 
building,  termhiated  at  top  by  a  norizon- 
tal  line,  instead  of  a  pediment — ^The  dif- 
ferent mouldings  in  arcliitecture  are  de- 
scribed fit)m  uieir  sections,  or  from  the 
profile  which  they  present,  when  cut 
across.  Of  these,  the  torus  is  a  convex 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a  semi- 
circle or  nearly  so.  The  astragal  is  like 
the  torus,  but  smaller.  The  ovolo  is  con- 
vex, but  its  outline  is  only  the  quarter  of 
a  circle.  The  echinius  resembles  the 
ovolo,  but  its  outline  is  spiral,  not  circu- 
lar. The  scoHa  is  a  deep,  concave  mould- 
ing. The  cavetto  is  also  concave,  and  oc- 
cupying but  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  The 
cyrnatium  is  an  undulated  mouldinff,  of 
which  the  upper  part  is  concave,  and  the 
lower  convex.  The  ocpee-  or  talon  is  an 
inverted  cymatiiun.  Tne  JUlet  is  a  small, 
square  or  flat  moulding.f — ^In  architec- 
tural measurement,  a  diameter  means  the 

*  The  Dame  plinth,  in  its  general  sense,  is  appli« 
cd  to  any  square,  projectiiigbasis,  such  as  those  at 
the  bottom  of  waib,  and  uzraer  the  base  of  columns. 

t  By  a  sin^Jar  robcture  of  derivations,  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  English  languages  are 
laid  under  contribution  for  the  technical  tcnns  of 
architecture. 
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width  ofaoolumn  at  the  base.  A  module 
18  half  a  diameter.  A  ndmde  is  a  60th 
port  of  a  diameter. — ^In  representing  edi- 
nces  by^  drawings,  architects  make  use  of 
the  plan,  tUwSwn,  section  and  jterspec- 
Hve,  The  plan  is  a  map,  or  design,  of  a 
horizontal  surfiuse,  showing  the  ichno- 
en^hic  projection^  or  ground- work,  with 
3ie  relatiye  position  of  walls,. columns, 
doois,  &c.  The  elevation  is  the  ortho- 
graplnc  projection  of  a  front,  or  vertical 
sormce ;  this  being  represented,  not  as  it 
is  actually  seen  in  perspective,  but  as  it 
would  appear  if  seen  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. The  section  shows  the  interior  of 
a  building,  supposing  the  part  in  front  of 
an  intersecting  pls^e  to  be  removed. 
The  perspective  shows  the  building  as  it 
actua&y  appeais  to  the  eye,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  scenographic  perspective.  The 
three  former  are  used  by  architects  for 
purposes  of  admeasurement;  the  latter  is 
used  also  by  painters,  and  is  capable  of 
briBging  more  than  one  side  into  the  same 
view,  as  the  eye  actually  perceives  them. — 
As  the  most  approved  features  in  modem 
architecture  are  derived  fit>m  buildings 
which  are  more  or  less  ancient,  and  as 
many  of  these  buildings  are  now  in  too 
dilapidated  a  state  to  be  easily  copied,  re- 
course is  had  to  such  imitative  restora- 
tions, in  drawings  and  moQels,  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  fragments  and  ruins 
which  remain.  In  consequence  of  the 
known  simplicity  and  regularity  of  most 
antique  edinces,  the  task  of  restoration  is 
leas  difficult  than  mi^t  be  supposed. 
The  ground-work,  which  is  commonly 
extant,  shows  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  building,  with  the  position  of  its  walls, 
doors  and  columns.  A  single  column, 
viiiether  standing  or  fillen,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  entamature,  furnish  data  from 
which  the  remainder  of  the  colonnade, 
and  the  height  of  the  main  body,  can  be 
made  out  A  single  stone  frtmi  the  cor- 
nice of  the  pediment  is  often  sufficient  to 
give  the  angle  of  inclination,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  height  of  the  roof  In  this 
way,  beautifiil  restorations  are  obtained 
of  structures,  when  in  so  ruinous  a  state 
as  scarcely  to  have  left  one  stone  upon 
another. — ^We  come  now  to  the  different 
styles  of  architecture. — I.  EfrypUan  style. 
In  ancient  Egypt,  a  style  of  building  pre- 
vailed, more  massive  and  substantial  ihan 
any  which  has  succeeded  it  The  Mo- 
mentary features  of  E^ptian  architec- 
ture were  chiefly  as  fbuows:  1.  Their 
walls  were  of  great  thickness,  and  sloping 
on  the  outside.  Thia  feature  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  firom  the  mud  walls, 


mounds  and  caverns  of  their  ancestors. 
2.  The  roofi  and  covered  ways  were  flat, 
or  without  pediments,  and  composed  of 
blocks  of  stone,  reaching  frt>m  one  wall 
or  column  to  another.  The  principle  of 
the  archj  although  known  to  them,  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  employed  by  them.  3. 
Their  columns  were  numerous,  close, 
short,  and  very  large,  being  sometimes  10 
or  13  feet  in  diameter.  Tnej  were  gen- 
erally without  bases,  and  had  a  great  va- 
riety of  capitals,  from  a  simple  square 
block,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  or 
faces,  to  an  elaborate  compoation  of  polu>- 
leaves,  not  unlike  the  Corinthian  capiteL 
4.  They  used  a  sort  of  concave  entabla- 
ture, or  cornice,  composed  of  vertical  fliit- 
ings,  or  leaves,  and  a  %ving^  globe  in  the 
centre.  5.  Pyramids,  well  Icnown  fblr 
their  prodigious  size,  and  obelisks,  com- 
posed of  a  single  stone,  often  exceeding 
/O  feet  in  height,  are  structures  peculiarly 
Egyptian.  6.  Statues  of  enormous  size, 
spmnxes  carved  in  stone,  and  sculptures 
in  outline  of  fabulous  deities  and  animals^ 
with  innumerable  hieroglyphics,  are  the 
decorative  objects  which  belong  to  this 
stjrle  of  architecture.  The  architecture 
of  the  ancient  Hindoos  appears  to  have 
been  derived  fipom  the  same  original  ideas 
as  tlie  Egypdan.  The  most  remarkable 
relics  of  this  people  are  their  subterrane- 
ous temples,  of  vast  size  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  carved  out  of  die  sohd 
rock,  at  Elephanta,  Ellora  and  Salsette. — 
II.  7^  Chinese  sh^  The  ancient  Tar- 
tars, and  wandering  shepherds  of  Asia, 
appear  to  have  lived  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  tents,  a  kind  of  habitation  adapted 
to  their  erratic  life.  The  Chinese  have 
made  the  tent  the  elementary  feature  of 
their  architecture ;  and  of  their  style  any 
one  may  form  an  idea,  by  inspectmg  the 
figures  which  are  depicted  upon  common 
China  ware.  Chinese  roofs  are  concave 
on  the  upper  side,  as  if  made  of  can- 
vass, instead  of  wood.  A  Chinese  portico 
is  not  unlike  the  awnuigs  spreaa  over 
shop  windows  in  summer  tune.  The 
verandahj  sometimes  copied  in  dwell- 
ing houses,  is  a  structure  of  this  sort 
The  Chinese  towers  and  pagodas  have 
concave  roofs,  like  awnings,  projecting 
over  their  several  stories.  The  lightness 
of  the  style  used  by  the  Chinese  leads 
them  to  build  with  wood,  sometimes  with 
brick,  and  seldom  with  stone. — ^III.  The 
Orecian  style.  Grecian  architecture,  from 
which  have  been  derived  the  most  splen- 
did strucmres  of  later  ages,  had  its  origin 
in  the  wooden  hut  or  cabin,  formed  of 
posts  set  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 
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transrerae  poles  and  rafters.  Its  bcgin- 
ningB  were  very  simple,  being  little  more 
than  imitations  in  atone  of  the  original 
posts  and  beams.  By  degrees,  the^e  were 
modified  and  decorated,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  distinction  of  what  are  now  called 
the  orders  of  architecture. — By  tlie  archi- 
tectural orders  are  understood  certain 
modes  of  proportioning  and  decorating 
the  column  and  its  entablature.  They 
were  in  use  during  the  best  days  of 
Crreece  and  Rome,  for  a  period  of  (>  or  7 
centuries.  They  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  again  revived  by  the  Ital- 
ians, at  the  time  of  tlie  restoration  of  let- 
tere.  The  Greeks  had  3  orders,  called 
the  Doric,  Ionic  and  CorintkUm.  Tliese 
were  adopted  and  modified  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  also  added  2  others,  called 
the  Tuscan  and  Composite. — The  Doric  is 
the  earliest  and  most  massive  order  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  known  by  its  large  columns 
with  plain  ci^>ital8 ;  its  triglvplis  resem- 
bling the  ends  of  beams,  and  its  mutulcs 
corresponding  to  those  of  rafters.  The 
Golunm,  in  uie  examples  at  Athens,  is 
about  6  diameters  in  height.  In  tlie  older 
examples,  as  those  at  Piestum,  it  is  but  4 
or  5.  The  shafl  had  no  base,  but  stood 
directly  on  the  Btylobate.  It  had20flut- 
ings,  which  were  superficial,  and  separat- 
ed by  angular  edses.  The  perpendicular 
outline  was  nearly  straight.  The  Doric 
capital  was  plain,  being  formed  of  a  few 
anmdds  or  rings,  a  large  echinus^  and  a 
flat  stone  at  top  called  the  abacus.  The 
architrave  was  plain ;  the  frieze  was  in- 
tersected by  oblong  projections  called 
triglyphs,  divided  into  3  parts  by  vertical 
ftirrows,  and  ornamented  beneath  by 
guUcSj  or  drops.  The  spaces  between  the 
triglyphs  were  called  metopes^  and  com- 
monly contained  sculptures.  Tlie  sculp- 
tures representing  Centaurs  and  Lapithie, 
cairied  by  lord  Elgin  to  London,  were 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens.  The  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order  consisted  of  a  few  large 
mouldines,  having  on  their  under  side  a 
series  or  square,  sloping  projections,  re- 
sembling the  ends  of  rafters,  and  called 
mubdes.  These  were  placed  over  both 
triglyphs  and  metopes,  and  were  orna- 
mented, on  their  unaer  side,  with  circular 
guHa.  The  best  specimens  of  the  Doric 
order  are  found  in  the  Partlicnon,  the 
Propyl«a  and  the  temple  of  Theseus,  at 
Athens. — ^The  Ionic  is  a  lighter  order  than 
the  Doric,  its  column  lieing  8  or  9  di- 
ameters in  height.  It  had  a  base  oflen 
composed  of  a  ioruSy  a  scotia  and  a  second 
torus,  wiA  inten-oning  fillets.    Tliis  is 


called  the  Mic  base.  Others  were  used 
m  diflerent  parts  of  Crreece.  The  shaft 
had  24,  or  more,  fluting  which  were 
narrow,  as  deep  as  a  semicircle,  and  sep- 
arated by  a  fiUet  or  square  edse.  The 
capital  of  this  order  consisted  ofS  parallel 
double  scrolls,  called  volvtesy  occupying 
opposite  sides,  and  supporting  an  abacus, 
which  was  neariy  square,  but  moulded  at 
its  edges.  These  volutes  have  been  con- 
sidered as  copied  from  ringlets  of  hair,  or 
perhaps  from  the  horns  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion. When  a  colunm  made  the  angle 
of  an  edifice,  its  volutes  were  placed,  not 
upofi  opposite,  but  on  contiguous  sides, 
each  fit)nting  outward.  In  ukis  case,  tlie 
volutes  intenered  with  each  other  at  tlie 
comer,  and  were  obliged  to  assume  a  di- 
agonal direction.  The  Ionic  entablature 
consisted  of  an  architrave  and  fiieze, 
which  were  continuous  or  unbroken,  and 
a  cornice  of  various  successive  mouldings, 
at  tlie  lower  part  of  which  ^tis  often  a 
row  of  denielSf  or  square  teeth.  The  ex- 
amples at  Athens,  of  the  Ionic  order,  are 
the  temple  of  Erectheus,  and  the  temple 
on  the  Ilissus,  wliich  was  standing  in  Stu- 
art's time,  70  years  since,  but  is  now  ex- 
tinct— ^The  Corvnthian  was  the  lightest 
and  most  decorated  of  the  Grecian  oiderBL 
Its  base  resembled  that  of  the  Ionic,  but 
was  more  cofnphcated.  The  shaft  was 
often  10  diameters  in  height,  and  was 
fluted  like  the  Ionic.  The  capital  was 
shaped  like  an  inverted  bell,  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  two  rows  of  leaves  of 
tlie  plant  acanthus,*  above  which  were  8 
pairs  of  small  volutes.  Its  abacus  was 
moulded  and  concave  on  its  sides,  and 
truncated  at  the  comers,  with  a  flower  on 
the  centre  of  each  side.  The  entablature 
of  the  Corinthian  order  resembled  that  of 
the  Ionic,  but  was  more  complicated  and 
ornamented,  and  had,  under  die  cornice, 
a  row  of  large,  oblong  projections,  bearing 
a  leaf  or  scroll  on  dieir  under  side,  and 
called  modiUions.  No  vestiges  of  this  or- 
der are  now  foimd  in  the  remains  of  Cor- 
inth, and  the  most  legitimate  example  at 
Athens  is  in  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  The  Corinthian  order  was 
much  einployed  in  the  subsequent  struc- 
tures of  Kome  and  its  colonies. — Caryat- 
ides. The  Greeks  sometimes  departed 
so  fur  from  the  strict  use  of  the  orders,  as 
to  introduce  statues,  in  the  place  of  col 
umns,  to  support  the  entablature.  Statues 
*  The  origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital  has  been 
ascribed  to  tlie  sculptor  Callimachus,  who  is  sai<l 
to  have  copied  it  from  a  basket  accidentally  envel« 
oped  in  leaves  of  acantlius.  A  more  probable  sup- 
pusitiou  traces  its  origin  to  some  of  the  Egyptian 
capitals,  which  it  certamly  resemUei . 
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:»f  slaves,  heroes  and  fods  appear  to  have 
oeen  employed,  occasionaUy,  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  principa]  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  architecture,  which  remains,  is  in 
a  portico  called  Pctndroamm^  attached  to 
the  temple  of  Erectheus,  at  Athens,  in 
which  statues  of  Carian  females,  called 
CaryaUdUf  are  substimtod  for  columns. 
One  of  these  statues  has  been  carried  to 
London. — Grecian  tempk.  The  most  re- 
markable public  edifices  of  the  Greeks 
were  their  temples.  These  being  intend- 
ed asplaces  of  resort  for  the  priests,  rather 
than  ror  the  convening  of  assemblies  with- 
in, were,  in  general,  obscurely  lighted. 
Their  :form  was  c<Mnmonly  that  of  an  ob- 
long square,  having  a  colonnade  without, 
and  a  walled  cdl  within.  The  cell  was 
usually  without  windows,  receiving  its 
light  only  from  a  door  at  the  end,  and 
sometimes  from  an  opening  in  the  roof 
The  part  of  the  colonnade  which  formed 
the  m>nt  portico,  was  called  ike  pronaos, 
and  that  which  formed  the  back  part,  the 
po9licu8.  The  colonnade  was  subject  to 
great  variety  in  the  number  ^d  msposi- 
tion  of  its  columns,  from  which  Vitruvius 
has  described  7  different  species  of  tem- 
ples. These  were,  1-  The  temple  with 
anUB,  In  this,  tbe  Ctont  was  composed  of 
pilasters,  called  onto,  on  the  sides,  and  2 
colunms  in  the  middle.  2.  The  prostyle. 
This  had  a,  row  of  colunms  at  one  end 
only.  3.  The  amphiprostylejhnvmg  a  row 
of  columns  at  eacn  end.  4.  The  peripteral 
temj^.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  sin- 
ffle  row  of  columns,  havinff  6  in  front  and 
m  rear,  and  11,  coimting  die  angular  col- 
umns, on  each  side.  5.  The  dipteral,  with 
a  double  row  of  columns  all  round  the 
cell,  the  front  consisting  of  8.  6.  The 
pseudo-dipteral  differs  from  the  dipteral, 
m  having  a  single  row  oi*  columns  on  the 
sides,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cell 
as  if  the  temple  had  been  dipteral.  7.  The 
hypathral  temple  had  the  centre  of  its  roof 
open  to  the  sky.  It  was  colonnaded  with- 
out, like  the  dipteral,  but  had  10  columns 
in  front.  It  had  also  an  internal  colon- 
nade, caHed  peristyle^  on  both  sides  of  the 
open  space,  and  composed  of  2  stories  or 
colonnades,  one  above  the  other. — Tem- 
ples, especially  small  ones,  were  some- 
times niade  of  a  circular  form.  When 
these  were  wholly  open,  or  without  a 
cell,  they  were  called  numopteral  temples. 
When  there  was  a  circular  cell  within 
the  colonnade,  they  were  called  perip- 
/cro/.*— The  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  which 

*  The  wiUrcoUmniaiionf  or  distance  between  tbe 
columns,  accotdinr  to  VliruviuSyWasdiflrennitly  ar- 
raafed  under  the  followinr  names  :~Id  tbe,  vycno* 
29* 


bv  the  Romans, 
of  a  horse-shoe, 


was  afterwards  copied  bv 
was  built  in  tlie  rorm  of 
being  semicircular  on  one  side,  and 
square  on  the  other.  The  semicircular 
part,  which  contained  the  audience,  was 
nlled  with  concentric  seats,  ascending 
from  the  centre  to  the  outside.  In  the 
middle,  or  bottom,  was  a  semicircular 
floor,  called  the  ortkeitra.  The  opposite, 
or  square  part,  contained  the  actors. 
Withm  this  was  erected,  in  front  of  the 
audience,  a  wall,  ornamented  with  col- 
umns and  sculpture,  called  the  aeena 
The  stage,  or  floor,  between  this  part  and 
the  orchestra,  was  called  the  proaeemum. 
Upon  this  floor  was  often  erected  a  mova 
ble  wooden  stage,  called,  by  the  Romans^ 
pulpitwn.  The  ancient  theatre  was  open 
to  the  sky,  but  a  temporary  awning  was 
erected  to  shelter  the  audience  from  the 
sun  and  rain. — Grecian  architectiu^  is 
considered  to  have  been  in  its  greatest 
perfection  in  ^e  age  of  Pericles  and 
Phidias.  The  sculpture  of  this  period  i& 
admitted  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  age ;  and  although  architecture 
is  a  more  arbitrary  art  than  sculpture,  yet 
it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  state  of 
things,  which  gave  birth  to  excellence  in 
the  one,  must  have  produced  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  conceiving  sublimity 
and  beauty  in  the  other.  Grecian  archi- 
tecture was,  in  general,  distinguished  by 
simpUcity  of  structure,  fewness  of  parts, 
absence  of  arches,  lovniess  of  pediments 
and  roofs,  and  by  decorative  curves,  the 
outline  of  which  was  a  spiral  line,  or  con- 
ic section,  and  not  a  circular  arc,  as  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Romans. — IV.  Ro- 
man style,  Roman  architecture  had  its 
origin  in  copies  of  the  Greek  models. 
All  the  Grecian  orders  were  introduced 
into  Rome,  and  variously  modified.  Their 
number  was  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  2  new  orders — ^the  Tuscan  and  the 
Composite. — ^The  order  derived  from  the 
ancient  Etniscans  is  not  unlike  the  Doric 
deprived  of  its  triglyphs  and  mutules.  It 
had  a  simple  l)ase,  containing  1  torus.  Its 
column  was  7  diameters  in  height,  with 
an  astragal  below  the  capital.  Us  entab- 
lature, somewhat  like  tlie  Ionic,  consisted 
of  f)lain,  running  siurfacea  There  is  no 
vestige  of  this  oraer  among  ancient  ruins, 
and  Uie  modem  examples  of  it  are  taken 
from  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius. — ^The 
Romans  modified  the  Doric  order  by  in- 
creasing the  height  of  its  column  to  8  di- 

styUf  the  columns  were  a  diameter  and  a  half  apart } 
in  tlie  tystykj  they  were  2  diameters  apart ;  tn  tbe 
diastukf  3 ;  in  the  aranstyU,  more  than  3  i  m  the 
mttifle,  2|. 
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ometers.    Instead  of  tlie  echinus,  which 
formed  the  Grecian  capital,  they  employ- 
ed the  ovolo,  with  an  astragal  and  neck 
below  it    They  placed  trifflyphs  over  the 
centre  of  colunms,  not  at  the  comers,  and 
used  horizontal  mutules,  or  introduced 
foreign  ornaments  in  their  stead.    The 
theatre  of  Marcellus  has  examples  of  the 
Roman  Doric. — ^The  Romans  diminished 
the  size  of  the  volutes  in  the  Ionic  order. 
Iliey  also  introduced  a  kind  of  Ionic  cs^ 
ital,  m  which  there  were  4  pairs  of  dias- 
onal  volutes,  instead  of  2  pans  of  paralfel 
ones.    This  tliey  usually  added  to  parts 
of  some  other  capital ;  but,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  often  used  alone,  under  the  name 
of  modem  Ionic. — ^The  Composite  order 
was  made  by  the  Romans  out  of  the  Co- 
rinthian, simply  by  combining  its  capital 
with  that  of  the  diagonal,  or  modem  Ionic. 
Its  best  example  is  found  in  the  arch  of 
Titus.    The  mvorite  order,  however,  in 
Rome  and  its  colonies,  was  the  Corinthi- 
an, and  it  is  this  order  which  prevails 
among  the  ruins,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Nismes,  Pola,  Palmyra  and  Balbec. — 
The  temples  of  the  Romans  sometimes 
resembled  those  of  tlie  Greeks,  but  often 
differed  from  them.  The  Pantheon^  which 
is  the  most  perfectly  preserved  temple  of 
the  Augustan  age,  is  a  circular  building, 
lighted  only  from  an  aperture    in    the 
dome,  and  having  a  Corinthian  portico  in 
front  The  amphithealre  differed  fi'om  tlie 
theatre,  in  being  a  completely  circular, 
or  rather  elliptical  building,  filled  on  all 
sides  with  ascending  seats  for  spectators, 
and  lea^ng  only  the  central  space,  called 
the  arena,  for  the  combatants  and  public 
ahows.    Tlie  Coliseum  is  a  stupendous 
structure  of  this  kind.     The  aqw^uda 
were  stone  canals,  supported  on  massive 
arcades,  and  conveying  large  streams  of 
water,  for  the  supply  of  cities.    The  tri- 
tanphal  arches  were  commonly  solid,  ob- 
long stmctures,  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures, and  open   with  lofty  arches  for 
passengers  below.    The  hasUica  of  the 
Romans  was  a  hall  of  justice,  used  also  as 
an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants.   It  was  lined  on  the  inside  with 
colonnades  of  2  stories,  or  with  2  tiers  of 
columns,  one  over  the  other.    The  earliest 
Cluistian  churches  at  Rome  were  some- 
times called  hasUiciB,  from  their  possessing 
kn  internal  colonnade.    The  monumental 
piUars  were  towers  in  the  shape  of  a  col- 
umn on  a  pedestal,  bearing  a  statue  on 
the  summit,  which  was  approached  by  a 
spiral  staircase  witliiii.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  column  was  solid.    The  thermx, 
or  baths,  were  vast  structures,  in  which 


multitudes  of  people  could  bathe  at  onc«. 
They  were  supphed  with  warm  and  cold 
water,  and  fitted  upwitli  numerous  rooms 
for  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation. — 
In  several  particulars,  the  Roman  cofnes 
differed  from  the  Greek  models  on  which 
they  were  founded.     The  stylobate  or 
substmcture,    among   the    Greeks,    was 
usually  a  plain  succession  of  platforms, 
constituting  an  equal  access  of  steps  to  all 
sides  of  the  building.    Among  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  an  elevated  stmcture, 
like  a  continued  pedestal,  accessible  by 
steps  only  at  one  end.    The  spiral  curve 
of  the  Greeks  was  exchanged  for  the  ge- 
ometrical circular  arc,  as  exemplified  in 
the  substitution  of  the  ovolo  for  the  echi- 
nus in  the  Doric  capital.    The  chan^  in 
the  orders  have  been  already  mentioned. 
After  the  period  of  Adrian,  Roman  ar- 
chitecture IS  considered  to  have  been  on 
the  decHne.    Among  the  marks  of  a  de- 
teriorated style,  introduced  in  the  later 
periods,  were  columns  with   pedestals, 
columns  supporting  arches,  convex  fiiez- 
es,  entablatures  squared  so  as  to  represent 
the  continuation  of  the  columns,  pedestals 
for  statues  projecting  from  the  sides  of 
colunms,  niches  covered  with  little  pedi- 
ments, &c.— V.  Greco- Gotiktc  style.    After 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  arts  degenerated  so  far,  that  a 
custom  became  prevalent  of  erecting  new 
buildings  with  the  ft-agments  of  old  ones, 
which  were  dilapidated  and  torn  down 
for  the  purpose.    This  gave  rise  to  an  ir- 
regular style  of  building,  which  continued 
to  be  imitated,  especiaUy  in  Italy,  during 
the  dark  ages.    It  consisted  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  details,  combined  under  new 
fomis,and  piled  up  into  stmctures  wholly 
imlike  the  antique  originals.    Hence  the 
names  Greco-Gothic  and  Romanesmie  ar- 
chitecture have  lieen  ffiven  to  it    It  fre- 
quently contained  arcnes  upon  columns, 
forming  successive  arcades,  wliich  were 
accumulated  above  each  other  to  a  great 
height    The  effect  was  sometimes  im- 
posmg.       The    catiiedral    and    leaning 
tower,  at  Pisa,  and  the  church  of  St 
Mark,  at  Venice,  are  cited  as  the  best 
specimens  of  tliis  jgtyle.    The  Saxon  ar- 
chitecture, used  anciently    in  England, 
has  some  things  in  common  with  this 
style. — VI.  Saracemcy  or   Moorish  sti/U, 
The  edifices  erected  by  tlie  Moors  and 
Saracens  in  Spaui,  Egypt  and    Turiccy 
are  distuiguishcd,  among  otlier  things,  by  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  arch.    This  is  a  curve, 
constituting  more  than  half  of  a  circle  or 
ellipse.    Tliis  constmction  of  the  arch  is 
unphilosopliical,  and  comparatively  inse- 
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cure.  A  similar  peculiarity  exists  in  the 
domes  of  the  Oriental  mosquesy  which 
•re  sometimes  large  segments  of  a  sphere, 
appearing  as  if  inflated,  and,  at  other 
times,  concavo-convex  in  their  outline,  as 
in  the  mosque  of  Achmet.  The  minarti 
is  a  tall,  slender  tower,  peculiar  to  Turk- 
ish architecture.  A  peculiar  flowery  deco- 
ration, called  arabesque,  is  common  in  the 
Moorish  buildings  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Some  distinguish  the  Arabian  st^le,  form- 
ed after  the  Greek,  and  the  Moorish,  form- 
ed after  the  remains  of  the  Roman  build- 
ings in  Spain,  which  seems  a  good  division. 
yTixh  regard  to  the  latter,  nobody  can  be- 
hold the  remains  of  the  Moorish  buildings 
at  Grenada,  Seville  and  Cordova,  without 
admiration.  The  Arabian  style  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  light  decorations  and 
qilendor.— VII.  Gothic  Hi^e.  By  this  style 
is  generally  understood  what  is  strictly 
called  the  modem  Gfotikic,  which  flourished 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom by  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  The 
old  Gothic  style,  which  probably  origina- 
ted under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  CNtro- 
goths,  during  whose  reign  in  Italy  the 
Komans,  with  little  sense  of  beauty,  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Roman  style,  is  coarse 
and  heavy.  The  style  now  called  Gothic 
exhibits  a  wonderful  grandeur  and  splen- 
dor, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  accu- 
rate execution ;  yet  it  is  only  m  modem 
times  that  its  great  master-pieces,  as  the 
minster  of  Strasburg,  the  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne, &c.,  have  begim  to  be  justly  appre- 
ciated. .Very  great  attention  is,  at  pres- 
ent, paid  to  the  study  of  this  style.  Its 
principle  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
imitation  of  groves  and  bowers,  under 
which  the  Druids  performed  their  sacred 
rites.  Its  striking  characteristics  are,  its 
pointed  arches,  its  pinnacles  and  ^ires, 
its  kige  buttresses,  clustered  piUars, 
vaulted  roofi,  profusion  of  ornaments,  the 

Sneral  (Mnedominance  of  the  perpencQcu- 
*  over  the  horizontal,  and,  in  the  whole, 
its  lofty,  bold  spirit  As  the  common 
place  for  the  display  of  Gothic  architect- 
ure has  been  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  usual  plan 
and  construcdon  of  these  buildings.  A 
church  or  cathedral  is  commonly  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a  tower,  lan- 
tern or  spire,  erected  at  the  place  of  inter- 
section. The  part  of  the  cross  situated 
toward  the  west  is  called  the  nave.  The 
opposite  or  eastern  part  is  called  the  cAotr, 
and  within  this  is  the  chancel.  The 
transverse  portion,  forming  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  is  called  the  trantepi.  Any  high 
building  erected  above  the  roof  is  called 


a  tffegrfe;  if  square-topped,  it  is  a  fover; 
if  lon^  and  acute,  a  apirt ;  and,  if  short 
and  b(^ht,  a  UmUm,  Toweis  of  great 
height  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  are 
called  twrreU.  The  walls  of  Gothic 
churches  are  supported,  on  the  outside, 
by  lateral  projections,  extending  from  top 
to  bottom,  at  the  comers,  ana  between 
the  windows.  These  ara  called  lnUtres9et, 
and  they  are  rendered  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  walls  from  spreading  under  tlie 
enormous  weight  of  the  roofs.  On  the 
tops  of  the  buttresses,  and  elsewhere,  are 
slender  pyramidal  strucmres,  or  spires, 
called  pinnades.  These  are  ornamented 
on  theu-  sides  with  rows  of  projections, 
appearing  like  leaves  or  buds,  which  are 
named  croeketa.  The  summit,  or  upper 
edge  of  a  wall,  if  strairiit,  is  called  a  par- 
apet ;  if  indented,  a  oattlement.  Gothic 
windows  were  commonly  crowned  with 
an  acute  arch.  They  were  long  and  nar- 
row, or,  if  wide,  were  divided  into  perpen- 
dicular lights  by  muUiaru.  The  lateral 
spaces  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
areh  are  called  tpandreUs ;  and  the  orna- 
ments in  the  top,  collecdvely  taken,  are 
the  tracery.  An  orte^,  or  hay  window,  is  a 
projecting  window.  A  teheSd,  or  ro9e  win^ 
dow,  is  large  and  circular.  A  corhel  is  a 
bracket,  or  short  projection  from  a  wall, 
serving  to  sustain  a  statue,  or  the  spring- 
ing of  an  arch.  Gothic  pillarB  or  columns 
are  usually  clustered,  appeari^  as  if  a 
number  were  bound  together.  The  suigle 
shafts,  thus  connected,  are  called  bol&a. 
They  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  inside  of 
buildings,  and  never  support  any  thing, 
like  an  entablature.  Their  use  is  to  aid 
in  sustaining  the  vaults  under  the  roof, 
which  rest  upon  them  at  springing  points 
Gothic  vaults  mtersect  each  other,  form- 
ing angles  called  gnmu.  The  parts  which 
are  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  to 
assist  in  forming  them,  are  the  pendentiues. 
The  ornamented  edge  of  tne  groined 
vault,  extending  diagonally,  like  an  arch, 
firom  one  support  to  another,  is  called  the 
ogyve.  The  Gothic  term  gMe  indicates 
the  erect  end  of  a  rooi^  and  answers  to 
the  Grecian  pedtmeftf,  but  is  more  acute. 
The  Gothic  style  of  building  is  more  im- 
posing, admits  of  richer  ornaments,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  execute,  than  the  Gre- 
cian. This  is  because  the  weight  of  its 
vaults  and  roofi  is  upheld,  at  a  (^reat 
height,  by  supporters  acting  at  smgle 
points,  and  apparently  but  rarely  sum- 
cient  to  effect  their  object.  Great  me- 
chanical skiU  is  necessary  in  balancing 
and  sustaining  the  pressures;  and  archi- 
tects, at  the  present  day,  find  it  often  dif- 
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ficult  to  accomplish  what  was  achieved 
by  the  buiklen  of  the  middle  ases. — In 
edifices  erected  at  the  present  day,  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  outlines  are  conmion- 
Iv  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
In  choosing  between  them,  the  fancy  of 
the  builder,  more  than  any  positive  rule 
of  fitness,  must  direct  the  decision.  Mod- 
em dwelling-houses  liave  necessarily  a 
style  of  their  own,  as  far  as  stories  and 
apartments,  and  windows  and  chimneys, 
can  give  them  one.  No  more  of  the  styles 
of  former  ages  can  be  applied  to  them,  than 
what  may  be  called  the  unessential  and 
decorative  parts.  In  general,  the  Grecian 
style,  fi^m  its  right  angles  and  straight 
entablatures,  is  more  convenient,  and  fits 
better  with  the  distribution  of  our  com- 
mon edifices,  than  the  pointed  and  irreg- 
ular Gothic.  The  expense,  also,  is  gen- 
erally less,  especially  if  any  thing  like 
thorough  and  genuine  Gothic  is  attempt- 
ed« — a  thing,  however,  rarely  undertaken, 
as  yet,  in  the  U.  States.  But  the  occasion- 
al intixMluction  of  the  Gothic  outline,  and 
the  partial  employment  of  its  ornaments, 
has  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  effect,  both 
in  pubtic  and  private  edifices ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  it,  among  other  things,  for 
the  spire,  a  structure  exclusively  Gothic, 
which,  thouj^h  often  misplaced,  has  be- 
come an  object  of  ffeneral  approbation, 
and  a  pleasu^  lan£nark  to  cities  and 
villages.  (For  fiirther  information,  see, 
among  other  works,  Bigelow's  T^chnolO' 

Sr,  Boston,  1889,  p.  112—152,  fix)m  which 
e  above  article  is  extracted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  paragraph.) 

Architecture,  histoiy  of.  The  first 
habitations  of  men  were  such  as  nature 
affi>rded,  with  but  litde  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  occupant,  and  sufllcient  to  sati£»fy 
his  simple  wants, — huts,  grottos  and  tents. 
But  as  soon  as  men  rose  above  the  state 
of  rude  nature,  formed  societies,  and  cul- 
tivated the  soil,  they  began  to  build  more 
durable  and  more  commodious  habitations. 
They  wrought  the  materials  with  more 
care,  fitted  the  parts  together  more  closely 
and  neatly,  prepared  bricks  of  clay  and 
earth,  which  they  first  dried  in  the  air, 
and  afterwords  baked  by  the  fire ;  they 
smoothed  stones,  and  joined  them,  at  first 
without  cement.  Afler  they  had  learned 
to  build  houses,  they  began  to  erect  tem- 
ples for  their  gods,  who  first  dwelt  with 
them  in  caverns,  huts  and  tents.  These 
temples  were  larger  and  more  splendid 
than  the  habitations  of  men.  Thus  archi- 
tecture became  a  fine  art,  which  was  first 
displayed  on  the  temples;  afterwards,  on 
the  habitations  of  princes,  and  public 


buildings,  and,  at  last,  with  the  prognm  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  became  a  murer- 
sal  want  of  society.  The  haughty  palace 
appeared  in  the  place  of  the  wretched  hut 
of  reeds  and  clay ;  the  rough  trunk  was 
transformed  into  a  lofty  column,  and  the 
natural  vault  of  a  cavern  into  the  splen- 
did Pantheon.  Colonnades,  halls,  courts, 
and  various  ornaments  now  appeared. 
Stieglitz  contends  that  the  fimdunental 
forms  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Gre- 
cian architecture  probably  originated  in 
stnictures  of  stone,  and  not  from  those  of 
wood, as  Hirt  maintains  in  his  Histoiyof 
the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients.  The 
most  ancient  buildings  of  the  Indians 
were  modelled  on  the  structure  of  cav- 
erns. To  the  most  ancient  nations  Imown 
to  us,  among  whom  architecture  had 
made  some  progress,  belong  the  Babylo- 
nians, whose  most  celebrated  buildings 
were  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  palace 
and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semira- 
nrus ;  the  Assyrians,  whose  caintal,  Nine- 
veh, was  rich  in  splendid  biiudings ;  the 
Phoenicians,  whose  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Arodus  and  Sarepta,  were  adorned  with 
equal  magnificence ;  the  Israelites,  whose 
temple  was  considered  as  a  wonder  of 
architecture ;  the  Syrians  and  the  Philis- 
tines. No  architectural  monument  of 
these  nations  has,  however,  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  But  we  find  subteiraneous 
temples  of  the  Hindoos,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  upon  the  islands  Elephanta 
and  Salsetta.  Of  the  Persian  architecture, 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  remain ;  of  the 
Egyptian,  obelisks,  pyramids,  temples, 
palaces,  sepulchres ;  or  the  Etruscan,  some 
sepulchres  and  portions  of  city-vralls.— 
Tlie  character  of  this  elder  architecture 
was  immovable  finnness,  gigantic  hei^t, 
prodigal  splendor,  which  excited  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  but  comparativeiy 
little  pleasure.  The  Greeks  were  the  fimt 
who  passed  from  the  rough  and  gigantit 
to  a  noble  simplicity  and  diffnity.  The 
Doric  order  of  columns  characterizes 
this  first  period.  The  greatest  masten, 
Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates  and-  otliers, 
encouraged  and  supported  by  Pericles, 
emuUted  each  other,  as  soon  as  peace  at 
home  and  abroad  was  restored.  The 
beautiful  temple  of  Minerva  was  erected 
upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  also  die 
PropylsBum,  the  Odeum,  and  other  splen- 
did Duildings.  An  equal  taste  for  the  arts 
arose  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  high  de^e  of  simplicity  was 
united  with  majestic  mndeur  and  ele- 
gance of  form.  The  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture were  displayed  not  only  in  tem- 
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pks,  but  also  in  theatres,  odeums,  colon- 
nades, market-places  and  gymnasia.  The 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  were  added 
to  the  Doric.    At  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  perfection  of  architecture 
was  gone.  '  A  noble  simplicity  had  given 
place  to  excess  of  ornament    This  was 
the  character  of  the  art  at  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  founded  a  number  of 
new  cities.    But  a  strict  regularity  hith- 
erto prevailed  in  the  midst  of  this  over- 
charged decoration.    After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  dSB3  B.  C,  the  increasing  love 
of  gaudy  splendor  hastened  the  dechne  of 
the  art  more  and  more.    In  Greece,  it  was 
afterwards  but  little  cultivated,  and,  in  the 
edifices  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Asia,  and  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  an  impure  taste 
prevailed.    The  Romans  had  no  temples^ 
or  similar  public  edifices,  equal  to  the 
Grecian  master-pieces,  although  they  had 
eaiiy  applied  their  industry  to  other  ob- 
jects 01  architecture,  viz.,  to  aqueducts 
and  sewers.    The  capitol  and  the  temple 
of  the  ci4>itoline  Jupiter  were  erected  oy 
Etruscan  architects.    But,  soon  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  700  B.  C.,  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Greeks.    Sylla  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture to  Rome ;  and  he,  as  also  Marius 
and  CsBsar,  erected  large  temples  in  this 
and  in  other  cities.    But  under  Augustus 
the  art  first  rose  to  the  perfection  of  which 
it  was  capable  at  that  time.    He  encour- 
aced  the  Greek  artists,  who  had  exchang- 
ed their  countiy  for  R<Hne,  and  erected, 
partly  fiom  policy,  many  splendid  works 
of  architecture.     Agrippa  built  temples 
(the  Pantheon),  aqueducts  and  theatres. 
Private  habitaUons  were  adorned  with 
colunms   and   marble.     Splendid  villas 
were  built,  of  which  the  rich  Romans 
often  possessed  several.  The  interior  was 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  obtained  fit>m 
Greece.    The  walls  were  covered  with 
thin  marble  plates,  or  were  painted,  and 
divided  into  panes,  in  the  middle  of  which 
were  represented  mytholosical  or  histori- 
cal subjects.  They  were  tdso  surrounded 
with  the  most  elegant  borders.     These 
borders  were  what  we  call  grotesques. 
Almost  all  the  successors  of  Augustus 
embellished  the  city  more  or  less,  erected 
splendid  palaces  and  temples,and  adorned, 
like  Adrian,  even  the  conquered  countries 
with  them.    Constantme  the  Great  trans- 
ferred the  imperial  residence  from  Rome 
to  Constantinople,  so  that  nothing  more 
was  done  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome. 
— But,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  re- 
ceived the  art  from  the  Greeks,  it  had 
abready  lost,  among  the  latter,  its  perfisc- 


tion  and  purity.  In  Rome,  it  rose,  indeed, 
in  a  short  time,  to  its  former  heiffbt^  but 
soon  degeneral^  with  the  contmually- 
increasing  magnificence  of  the  emperors, 
into  extreva^nce  of  ornament     About 
this  time,  the  Roman  or  Composite  column 
originated,  which  was  employed  in  tem- 
ples and  splendid  buildings.    In  the  time 
of  Nero,  whose  golden  palace  is  celebra- 
ted, the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  build- 
ings were  profiisel^  adorned.     Adrian, 
who  encouraged  artists  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, was  not  able  to  restore  a  noble  and 
simple  taste  in  architecture.    Instead  of 
imitating  the  beautiful    models  abready 
existing,  the  endeavor,  in  his  time,  was  to 
invent  new  styles^  and  to  embellish  the 
beautiful  more  and  more.  Now  originated 
the  many  curved  and  twisted  ornaments, 
the  high  pedestal  under  the  columns,  the 
numerous  bass-relieft  on  the  exterior  of 
buildings,  the  flatings  of  the  columns,  the 
reduction  of  the  same  according  to  a 
curved  line,  the  coupled  columns,  the 
reduced  pilastera  behind  the  columns,  the 
small  columns  between  larser  ones,  the 
round  and  cut  pediments,  ana  the  concave 
firiezes.    Thus  the  art  was  practised  fix>m 
the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  reign  of  the 
Antonines.   Works  were  produced,  m  thic 
period,  which  may  still  be  considered  as 
master-pieces,  but  which  want  the  great 
and  noble  style  of  the  Greeks.     In  the 
provinces,  taste  became  still  more  corrupt. 
Architecture  declined  continually  alter 
the  Antonines;  more  ornaments  were 
continually  added,  which  is  proved  par- 
ticularly by  the  arch  of  ike  gMsmUks^  so 
called,  m  Rome.    Alexander  Severus,  in- 
deed, himself  a  connoisseur,  did  some- 
thing^ for  its  improvement,  but  it  rapuDv 
dechned  under  his  successors.  Thebuild- 
>in(^  of  this  time  are  either  overcharged 
with  mean  and  trifling  ornaments,  as  those 
of  Pahnyra,  erected  about  d60  A.  D.,  or 
they  border  on  the  rude,  like  those  of 
Rome,  erected  under  Constantine.   Little 
viras  done,  under  the  following  emperors^ 
for  th3  embellishment  of  the  cities,  on 
account  of  the  continually  disturbed  state 
of  the  cmmre.    Justinian,  however,  built 
much.     His   principal  edifice  was  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
The  beautifiil  works  of  ancient  architect- 
ure were  ahnost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  otner  barbarians,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia  and  Afiica; 
and    whatever  escaped   destruction  re- 
mained in  neglect    Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  a  fiiend  of  the  arts,  en- 
deavored to  preserve  and  restore  the  an* 
cient  buiblings,  and  even  erected  aeveral 
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new  ones,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stiU  to 
be  seen  in  Ravenna  and  Verona.  We 
may  consider  this  period  as  the  era  of  the 
orinn  of  modem  art.  Weaeeanews^e 
takmg  place  of  the  ancient  classical  ar- 
chitecture, and  eventually  extending  as  ftr 
as  the  conquests  of  the  Goths,  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  a  put  of 
Germany,  and  even  to  Engund,  whither, 
however,  the  Goths  did  not  penetrate. 
Whether  this  modem  architecture,  which 
is  called  GiMcy  originated  fiom  the  Ger- 
mans, is  not  decided.  We  find,  in  the 
buildmgs  erected  under  Theodoric,  noth- 
ing; attempted  but  simplicity,  strength, 
aiul  the  display  of  national  taste  in  their 
exterior  (the  mterior  is  unknown  to  us). 
But  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
Lombard  dominion  in  Italy  (firom  568), 
and  idl  the  monastic  architecture  of  that 
time,  have  been  erroneously  called  GnHhie* 
Since  the  error  was  perceived,  it  has  been 
distinguished,  by  the  name  of  the  oU 
QfMc^  finom  the  proper  Gothic,  which  is 
cidled  the  DMMfem  GoClbtc.  The  Lombards 
entertained  no  req>ect  for  antiquities, 
and  neither  spared  nor  preserved  them. 
Whatever  they  built  was  tasteless  and 
fiiuhy.  On  the  exterior  of  their  churches 
thev  placed  small  semicircular  columns ; 
and  small  pillars  in  a  row  along  the  cor- 
nice of  the  pediments;  in  the  interior, 
coarse  pillars  united  by  semicircular 
arches;  the  small  windows  and  doors 
were  finished  with  semicircles;  the  col- 
umns, ca]>itals  and  arches  were  often 
overiaid  with  incongmous  sculpture ;  the 
roofi  of  the  naves  covered  with  beams 
and  boards,  which  were  afterwards 
changed  into  arches,  and,  on  this  account, 
often  required  arched  buttresses  on  the 
outside.  This  Lombard  style  in  archi- 
tecture cleariy  proves  the  decline  of  sci- 
ence and  art  It  was  employed,  in  the  7th 
centuiy,  in  Pavia,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  in  the  erection  of  the 
churches  of  St  John  and  St  Michael;  at 
Parma,  in  the  church  of  St  John;  at 
Beigamo,  in  the  church  of  St  Julia ;  in 
the  chapel  of  Alten6tting,  in  Bavaria;  in 
the  castle  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  Scottish 
church  at  Ratisbon,  &c.  The  architects 
driven  firom  Constantinople  (Byzantium) 
were  the  first  who  combined  with  it  the  use 
of  the  Ionic  pedestab  and  columns,  pro- 
vided with  capitals  formed  according  to 
their  own  taste,  among  which  were  twist- 
ed ones.  In  this  Lombard-Byzantine  style 
were  erected  the  cathedrals  of  Bamberg, 
Worms  and  Mentz,  also  the  church  Min- 
iate id  Monte,  near  Florence,  and  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  minster  of  Stras- 


burg.  Cupolas  were  afterwards  added, 
as  lued  in  the  E^ast,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  tasteless  capitals,  and  the  many  slen- 
der pillais  and  minarets,  of  which  we 
often  see  2  rows,  one  on  another,  indicate 
the  proper  Byzantine  or  Oriental  style  of 
architecture.  In  this  style  were  erected, 
besides  the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  others,  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  in  Venice,  the  Baptisterium  and 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  the  church  of 
St  Vitalis,  ill  Ravenna.  The  Normans, 
who  had  setded  in  Sicilv,  built  the  cathe- 
dral of  Messina  upon  the  foundation  of 
an  old  temple, — a  nuge  but  tasteless  edi- 
fice, in  which,  by  means  of  the  changes 
made  in  difierent  centuries,  we  may 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  the  rise  and 
foU  of  the  art.  The  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi 
and  Visigoths  had  penetrated  into  Spain 
and  Portugal:  the  Arabs  and  Moors  ex- 
pelled them  in  the  8th  centuiy,  and  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Goths.  The 
MuBsuhnan  conquerors  had,  at  that  time, 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Saracen  architects  rose  in 
Greece,  Italjr,  Sicily,  and  other  countries: 
after  some  tune,  many  Christians,  partic- 
ulariy  Greeks,  joined  them,  and  foraaed 
together  a  fifatemity,  who  kept  secret  the 
rules  of  their  art,  and  whose  membere 
recognised  one  another  by  particular 
sicns.  (See  Frtemaaona,)  At  this  peri- 
od, three  different  styles  of  architecture 
prevailed — the  Aralnan,  a  peculiar  style, 
formed  after  Greek  moden ;  the  Moor- 
ish, which  originated  in  Spain,  out  of 
the  remains  of  Roman  edifices;  and  the 
modem  Gothic,  which  originated  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  in  Spain, 
throu^  the  mixture  of  the  Arabian  and 
Moorish  architecture,  and  flourished  fi!X)ni 
the  11th  until  the  15th  century.  The  2 
first  styles  difier  but  little  fi^om  each  other: 
the  Moorish  s^le  is  principally  distin- 
guished fiK>m  the  Arabian  by  arches  in 
Uie  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  But  the  Gothic, 
or  old  German,  is  very  different  Swin- 
bume  mentions  the  following  marks  of  dis- 
tinction: The  Gothic  arches  are  pointed; 
the  Arabian,  circular :  the  Gothic  churches 
have  pointed  and  straight  towers;  the 
mosques  terminate  in  ^obes,  and  have 
here  and  there  minarets,  covered  with  a 
ball  or  a  cone:  tlie  Arabian  wUls  are 
adomed  with  Mosaic  and  stucco,  which 
we  find  in  no  ancient  church  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Gothic  columns  often 
stand  united  in  groups,  over  which  is 
placed  a  very  low  entablature,  upon  which 
arches  are  erected;  or  the  arches  stand 
immediately  upon  the  capitals  of  the  cd- 
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The  Aralnan  aid  Moorish  col- 
unms  are  smgle,  and  i^  by  chance,  they 
are  placed  doee  together,  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  Tery  heavy  part  of  the  building, 
they  never  touch  one  another;  bat  the 
arches  are  suroorted  bv  a  stout  and  thick 
arch  below.  I^  in  an  Arabian  building,  4 
columns  are  united,  it  is  by  a  low,  square 
wall  at  the  bottom,  between  the  columns. 
The  Gothic  churches  are  extremely  liffht 
buildmgs :  they  have  huge  windows,  often 
with  variegated  panes.  In  the  Arabian 
moeques,  me  ceinnff  is  mostly  low ;  their 
windows  are  of  less  height,  and  often  cov- 
ered with  carvings;  so  that  the  light  is 
received  less  through  them  than  through 
the  cupola  and  the  opened  doors.  The 
entrance  of  a  Gothic  church  is  a  deep 
arch,  diminishing  towards  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  adorned  on  the  side- 
walls  with  statuesi  columns,  niches  and 
other  omamentB;  but  those  of  the  mosques, 
and  of  other  Arabian,  and  even  Mooi^ 
ish  buildings,  are  shallow,  and  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  dome  are  at  preseint. 
Besides,  Swinburne  observes,  thftt,  among 
the  different  Arabian  ci^itais  which  he 
saw,  he  found  none  resembling,  in  design 
and  anran^ment,  those  which  we  find  in 
the  CSothic  churches  of  Ekigland  and 
France.  The  Moorish  architecture  ap- 
pean  in  all  its  splendor  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Mohammedan  monarchs 
at  Grenada,  which  is  called  the  .^ttamftra, 
or  ruf-AotiM,  and  which  resembles  more  a 
friry  palace  than  a  work  of  human  hands. 
The  character  of  the  Arabian  architecture 
was  lightness  and  splendw.  Rich  orna- 
ments, and  lightness  in  the  single  parts, 
render  it  agroeable  to  the  eye.  The 
modem  Gothic  architecture,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  attempts  of  Byzantine  artists 
to  cover  the  coarseness  and  heaviness  of 
the  old  Gothic  by  an  appearance  of  light- 
ness, excites  the  imagination  by  its  richly- 
adorned  arches,  its  distant  perspective, 
and  its  religious  dimness,  {Mroauced  by  its 
painted  vrindows.*  It  retained,  fiiom  the 
old  Gothic  architecture,  the  high,  bold 
archea,  the  firm  and  strong  walls ;  but  it 
disffuised  them  under  volutes,  flowers, 
niches,  little  pierced  towers,  so  that  they 
appear  to  be  bght  and  weak.  Afterwards, 
the  architects  went  stiD  fiuther,  and 
pierced  the  large,  high  towers,  so  that  the 
stain  appear  hanging  in  the  air;  they 
gave  to  the  windows  an  extraordinaiy 
heiffht,  and  adorned  the  building  itself 
wi£  statues.  This  style,  in  which  many 
churches,  convents  and  abbeys  were 
erected,  was  formed  in  Spain,  and  thence 
extended  over  France,  England  and  Ger- 


many^—Tlie  Germans  were  unacquahned 
with  architecture  until  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagme.  He  introduced  finom  Italy  to 
Germany  the  Byzantine  style,  then  com- 
mon. Afterwanis,  the  Arabian  architect- 
ure had  some  influence  upon  that  of  the 
western  nations;  for  the  German  art 
shows  its  cbaracteristiCB  in  tlie  pointed 
arches,  and  the  buttresses,  &c.  Tnis  was 
united  with  the  Byzantine  style,  to  which, 
in  general,  they  still  adhered,  and  thus 
originated  a  mixed  sule,  which  maintain- 
ed Itself  until  the  middle  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tuiy.  Then  began  the  nwdem  Gothic  or 
Geirnan  style,  which  we  may  also  call 
the  romantw^  since  it  was  foraaed  by  the 
romantic  roirit  of  the  middle  agc».  Grow- 
ing up  in  Germany,  it  obtained  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  towers  of  the  minster  or  Stras- 
burg  (see  JI€n$Ur),  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen  is 
Vienrui,  the  cathedral  of  Erfurt,  the  church 
of  St  Sebaldus  in  Nuremberg,  the  church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Marburg,  &c.,  and 
extended  itself  fit>m  thence  to  France, 
England,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  German 
architecture  shows  also  the  influences  of 
climate  and  religion,  particulariy  in  the 
churches.  The  slender  columns,  always 
united  in  groups,  rise  to  a  lofty  height, 
resembling  the  giants  of  the  grove,  in 
whose  dm.  shade  the  ancient  Teuton 
used  to  build  his  altar.  In  the  cbiaro 
aaeuro  of  the  dome,  the  soul,  divested  of 
earthly  thoughts,  must  collect  itself^  and 
rise,  hke  the  dome,  to  its  Maker.  The 
dtscorations  of  the  ancient  Christian 
churches  are  by  no  means  an  accidental  or- 
nament They  q[)eak  a  figurative,  reli^ous 
language  *  and  at  the  tabernacle,  or  ctbari- 
iafi,over  the  ahar,  where  the  pyx  is  kept, 
the  whole  temple  is  presented,  in  minia- 
ture, to  the  view  of  the  beholder.  In  these 
edifices,  every  one  must  admire  the  accu- 
rate proportions,  the  bold  yet  regular  con- 
struction, the  unwearied  industry,  the 
grandeur  of  the  bold  masses  on  the  exte- 
rior, and  the  severe  dignity  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  excites  feelings  of  devotion  in 
every  spectator.  We  must,  therefore, 
ascribe  to  the  German  architecture  more 
symbolical  than  hieroglyphic  eloquence 
and  dignity.  (See  Coetenoble  On  old 
German  ArehiiUeUart  andiU  Or^^ Halle, 
1812 ;  Rumohr's  Dragments  of  a  History 
of  ArckUtdure^  in  Schlegers  German 
Museum,  1813,  March  number,  &c.) — 
The  Italians  disengaaed  themselves,  by 
httle  and  little,  from  me  Byzantine  taste. 
Even  in  the  11th  century,  Byzantine 
architects  bulk  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and 
the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice.    But, 
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in  the  12th  century,  a  Gennan  architect, 
named  WQiiaiia  (Gugtielmo),  and,  in  the 
13th,  Jacob,  with  the  eumame  Capo^  who 
died  in  19612,  and  his  pupil  or  son,  Arnold 
are  mentioned  as  having  built  churches 
and  convents  in  Florence.  The  modem 
Gothic  style  passed  from  the  churches  and 
abbeys  to  the  castles,  palaces,  bridces  and 
city  gates,  many  of  which  were  built  in 
this  manner ;  e.  g.,  in  Milan,  16  city  gates 
of  nuurble,  and  several  new  palaces ;  in 
Padua,  7  bridges,  and  3  new  palaces;  in 
Crenoa,  2  docks  and  a  splendid  aqueduct ; 
and  the  town  of  Asti,  in  1280,  almost  en- 
tirely. Architecture  was  continually  im- 
proving in  Italy,  particulari^  in  the  14th 
century.  Galeazzo  Visconu  finished  the 
great  bridge  at  Pavia,  and  built  a  palace 
which  baa  not  then  its  equal.  About  the 
same  time,  the  fiunous  ciuhedral  of  Milan 
was  erected.  The  marquises  of  Elste 
erected  handsome  edifices  at  Ferraxa,  and 
Albert  the  splendid  palace  at  Bekaore. 
In  Bologna,  the  great  church  of  St.  Pe- 
tronius  was  beffun,  and,  in  Florence,  the 
famous  tower  of  the  cathedraL  The  15th 
century,  in  which  the  study  of  ancient 
architecture  was  revived,  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished. The  dukes  of  Ferrara.  Bor- 
80  and  Ercole  of  E^e,  were  active  pat- 
rous  of  architecture.  Duke  Francesco 
eni.jollished  Milan  with  the  ducal  palace, 
the  castle  Porta  di  Giove,  the  hospital  and 
other  edifices.  Ludovico  Sfbrza  erected 
the  buildings  of  the  universiw  at  Pavia 
and  the  hospital  of  Milan.  The  popes 
adorned  Rome,  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
Florence,  with  splendid  buildings.  The 
artists  returned  to  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, and  studied  their  beautiful  forms 
and  just  proportions.  The  most  illustri- 
ous architects  of  this  time  were  Filippo 
Brunelleschi,  who  built,  at  Florence,  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  the  church  S. 
Spirito,  and  the  palace  Pitti,  besides  many 
edifices  at  Milan,  Pisa,  Pesaro  and  Man- 
tua ;  Battista  Alberti,  who  wrote,  at  the 
same  time,  on  architecture ;  Michelozzi 
Bramante,  who  commenced  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's ;  Michael  Aiifielo  Buona- 
otti,  who  erected  its  magnificent  dome ; 
and  Giocondo,  who  built  much  in  France, 
and  afterwards  directed,  with  Raphael, 
the  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's. 
These  were  followed  by  others,  who  pro- 
ceeded in  their  spint— Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi,  Serlio,  Barozzio,  known  by  the 
name  of  VigmUu  They  are  the  founders 
ofthe  existing  taste  in  architecture.  That, 
however,  they  studied  their  art  in  those 
works  of  antiquity  which  had  already  de- 
viated from  the  early  purity  and  elevated 


srandeur,  is  evident  in  their  buildings, 
mm.  the  many  curved  and  twisted  oina* 
ments,  the  arcular,  irregular  and  cut 
pediments,  the  coupled  columns,  high 
pedestals,  and  other  things,  which  were 
unknown  to  architecture  at  the  time  of 
Pericles.  Thus  a  new  period  in  arclii 
tecture  had  begun  in  Italy.  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  young  artists  sent  to  Italy,  in- 
troduced the  Roman  taste  into  foreign 
countries,  which  ffradually  supplanted  the 
Gothic— -Since  mat  time,  architecture 
has  experienced  dififerent  destinies  iu  dif- 
ferent countries,  k  has  risen  and  de- 
clined at  different  periods ;  yet  laudable 
attempts  have  been  nuide,  in  recent  times, 
to  advance  it  to  its  true  perfection,  though 
we  cannot  affirm  that  they  have  succeed- 
ed every  where. — In  America,  the  pure 
Grecian  architecture  is  gradually  prevail- 
ing, either  because  this  style  is  founded 
on  plainer  principles  than  the  others,  or 
because  the  Grecian  really  deserves  to 
be  called  a  republican  stdty  since  it  is 
better  adapted  than  tlie  Gothic  to  small 
buildinn,  and  does  not  require  large  and 
splendid  edifices  (a  fgK»!i  number  of 
which  can  never  exist  in  a  democracy), 
in  order  to  display  all  its  beauty.  (For 
an  account  of  modem  architecture  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  see  the  respective  arti- 
cles.) 

Archives  ;  a  collection  of  written  doc- 
uments, containing  the  n^nts,  privileges, 
claims,  treaties,  constitutions,  &:c.,  of  a 
family,  corporation,  conununity,  city  or 
kingdom ;  also,  the  place  where  such 
documents  are  kept.  There  are,  accord- 
ingly, private  and  public  or  state  archives. 
Archives  were  known  among  the  most 
ancient  people.  The  Israelites,  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  them  in  their  temples, 
and  the  Christians,  at  first,  preserved  im- 
portant manuscrifits  with  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  relics,  till  mroper  places  were 
assigned  to  them.  Those  governments 
which  transact  every  thing  by  writing 
have,  of  course,  much  larger  archives  than 
others;  thus  the  archives  in  every  branch 
of  government  in  Prussia  and  Austiia  are 
immense. — ^According  to  Wageinselius, 
the  archives  ofthe  German  empire  contain 
very  few  documents  before  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (who 
was  elected  in  1273J,  or  even  of  the  sub- 
sequent century.  At  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  at  tlie  beginning  ofthe  16th, 
under  Maximilian  I,  me  archives  of  the 
empire  received  a  new  form,  and  have 
been  preserved  with  sreat  care.  Some 
historians,  (e.  g.,  Schmidt,  in  his  History  of 
the  Gennans),  have  made  the  most  diligeDt 
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and  praisewQfthy  use  of  tfaenk  The 
modem  aichivee  of  PnisBia  are  excel* 
lently  arranged ;  probably  none  are  bo 
complete  in  respect  to  statietica]  matters. 
The  English  have  been  so  carefbl  in  pre- 
serving their  archives,  that  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  often  found  documents 
highly  important  to  themselves  in  Lon- 
don. In  France,  the  archives  were  dis- 
persed aU  over  the  country  till  the  revo- 
lution, when,  by  law  of  8epL  7, 1790,  they 
were  put  in  a  coQimon  ptace  of  deposit, 
after  a  very  large  quantity  of  documents 
had  been  destroyed.  This  immense  col- 
lection of  public  acts  is  now  in  the  an- 
ci^it  hoi^  Soubiae,  au  Marais,  in  Paris. 
The  laws  of  Oct.  10, 1792,  and  Feb.  90, 
1793,  put  the  whole  management  of  the 
archives  on  a  systematic  footing.  In 
1814,  June  6,  the  archives  of  the  navv 
and  the  war  departments  were  organized, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  historical  docu- 
ments, military  memoirs,  plans  and  maps, 
^Lc  The  archives  of  the  U.  States  are 
easily  accessible,  and  proper  reconmien- 
dation  will  onen  them  to  any  one  who 
wants  to  use  tnem  for  scientific  purposes. 

AmcHONS ;  the  highest  mafistnites  in 
Athens.  (See  Attica.)  The  Jews,  aJso^ 
had  archons  in  their  captivity. 

Abcbttas  of  Tarentum  ;  a  iamous 
Pythagorean,  renowned  as  a  truly  wise 
roan,  a  great  matiiematician,  statesman 
and  general.  He  devoted  himself^  at 
Metapontum,  to  tho  stud^  of  the  Pythag- 
orean philosophy.  Bemg  the  contem- 
poraiy  of  Plato  (Olympiad  96 ;  400  B.  C), 
he  must  have  lived  a  century  later  than 
Pvthagoras,  and  was  still  alive  when 
Plato  travelled  to  Sicily.  Hence  he  can- 
not be  r^arded  as  the  instructer  of  Phi- 
lolaus,  who  was  older ;  and  still  less  as 
the  immediate  scholar  of  Pythagoras. 
The  invention  of  the  analytic  method  in 
mathematics  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  solution  of  many  geometrical  and 
nMchanical  problems.  He  also  construct- 
ed an  automaton  (a  flying  pigeonj.  Per- 
naps  he  was  also  the  inventor  of  tne  cate- 
gories in  philosophy.  It  is,  however,  still 
undeeidea  whetncr  Aristotle's  work  on 
the  ten  cateffories  is  drawn  from  his  worit 
or  forged.  Horace  mentions  him,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  as  having  been  drowned 
on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

AacKSNHOLz,  Jolin,  the  historian,  was 
bom,  1695,  in  Swedish  Finland,  and  died 
1777,  at  Stockholm.  He  wrote  Mtmoires 
coneemant  Chri^ine^  Rdnt  de  la  StUfky 
Amsterdam,  1751—60,  4  vols.  4to. 

Arqon,  Jean  Claude  ^leonore  d',  in- 
ventor of  the  floating  batteries  for  the 
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attaek  of  Gibraltar,  bom,  173SI,  at  P<mtar- 
Her,  was  designed  for  the  church,  but  his 
ftther,  a  lawver,  yielded  to  the  decided 
inclination  of  his  son  for  miliiary  science. 
He  was  received  into  the  miliuury  school 
at  Mezi^res,  1754,  and,  the  following 
year,  into  the  corps  of  encineers.  In  the 
seven  years'  war,  he  highly  distinguished 
himself  particulariy  at  the  defence  of 
Cassel,  in  1761.  In  1774,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  a  map  of  the  Jura  and 
the  Vosces,  and,  to  expedite  the  labor,  he 
invented  a  new  mode  of  shading,  much 
superior  to  the  common  one.  He  was 
gifted  with  an  inventive  ima^ation  and 
an  unwearied  activity.  He  wrote  much, 
and  in  ail  his  writings,  which  are  read 
with  pleasure  in  spite  of  their  incorrect 
style,  we  find  a  richness  of  ideas,  and 
traces  of  a  splendid  cenius.  In  1760,  he 
invented  the  floating  batteries.  The  jeal  - 
ousy  and  disunion  of  the  French  and 
Spuiish  generals  alone  prevented  the 
event  fit>ra  answering  his  ezyectation. 
Elliot,  who  directed  the  defence  of  Gib- 
raltar, did  ftiU  justice  to  the  inventor. — 
At  the  invaaon  of  Holland,  under  Du- 
mouriez,  he  took  seveijal  places,  including 
Breda.  He  then  went  into  retirement, 
where  he  wrote  his  last  and  best  work, 
the  result  of  all  the  rest, — Cormdiratwtts 
MKtaires  et  Politiquiu  mir  lea  fbrfi/Sca- 
luMU,  (Military  and  Political  Considera- 
tions on  Fortifications).  The  first  consul 
placed  him  in  the  senate  in  1799,  and  he 
died  July  1, 1800. 

Arcona  ;  the  most  northern  point  of 
Germany  (if  Prassia  Proper  is  not  in- 
cluded therein) ;  the  north-eastern  prom- 
ontory of  the  island  Mgen,  in  the  parish 
Alteiikirchen,  upon  the  peninsula  Wittow, 
consisting  of  chalk,  flint  and  petrifectious. 
Here  was  formerlv  situated  the  oki  Van- 
dal casde,  with  the  chief  temple  of  die 
god  Swantewit,  who  was  hig^hly  ven- 
erated by  all  the  Sclavonians  in  North 
Germany,  and  whose  worship  king  Wol- 
demar  I  of  Denmark  put  an  end  to,  by 
capturing  the  castie,  in  1168.  The  coun- 
try is  defif[htfal  and  ferule.  The  shores 
are  precipitous  and  absuply  and  very  pic- 
tur^ue.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Her- 
thasburg,  in  the  holy  cpove  of  Hertha, 
may  yet  be  seen  the  deep  lake  which 
served  for  ablutions  and  secret  sacrifices. 
Travellers  fivquentiy  visit  the  island, 
which,  on  account  of  its  seclusioui 
aiiomids  with  old  and  nuirvellous  tales. 
(See  -R%en.j  Lately,  a  light-house  has 
been  erectea  on  the  promontory  of  A. 
by  the  IhrussiaB  government 

Arcot  ;  a  large  district  of  Hindoetao. 
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It  wu  fiNrmeriy  independent,  but,  anoe 
18012,  it  has  been  under  the  Britiab  do- 
minion. The  enortB  consist  chieflv  of 
amck,  pepper,  pahnirahs,  received  nom 
Ceylon,Travancore  and  Prince  of  Walea'a 
iahuid. 

Ahcot  (anciently  Artt^  Rtgjuz  Sormf 
and  Shrtmwudida) ;  a  city  of  jffindostan, 
capital  bf  the  Caniatic,  on  the  Peliar,  57 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Madras;  k>n.  79^  2& 
E. ;  lat  12P  5SV  N.  The  fort  is  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  city  is  extensive, 
and  manufiictures  coarse  cotton  cloth. 
Hyder  Ali  gained  possession  of  it  Sept. 
30, 1780;  aftsr  having  defeated  the  Eng^ 
lish,  who  had  possessed  it  since  1760. 

Arctic  ;  an  epithet  given  to  the  north 
pole,  or  the  pole  raised  above  our  horizon. 
It  is  called  tne  anHcpoUj  on  account  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear,  in 
Greek  called  iprrof,  the  last  star  in  the 
tail  whereof  points  out  the  north  pole. — 
,^ntie  cirde  is  a  leaser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  23°  2Sf  distant 
from  the  noith  pole,  from  whence  its 
name.  This  and  its  opposite,  the  ant- 
arctic (q.  v.),  are  called  the  two  polar  ctr- 
deSf  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  round  the  poleif  of  the  equator,  or 
of  the  worid. 

Arctcrus;  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
mamitude,  in  the  constelladon  of  Arc- 
tophylax  or  Bodtes. 

Arctus  (Greek,  ^«ref)  •  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  2  constellations,  called, 
by  the  Latins,  Una  {megor  and  minor),  and 
by  us,  the  Bear  {gria^  and  IMe). 

Arcuation  ;  tne  method  of  raising,  by 
layers,  such  trees  as  cannot  be  raised  from 
seed.  The  process  consists  in  bending 
to  the  ground  the  branches  which  spring 
fit>m  the  offsets  or  stools,  afler  they  are 
planted.  Arcuadon  is  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple in  vegetable  life,  that  the  plant  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  external  influences, 
and  that  a  part,. which  now  has  become  a 
branch  by  the  influence  of  air,  may  be 
easily  turned  into  a  root  by  the  influence 
of  the  earth.  In  feet,  alleys  of  trees  have 
been  made,  which,  afler  growing  to  a 
considerable  size,  have  had  the  branches 
turned  into  the  ground,  and  the  roots  to- 
waids  the  sky.  The  former,  after  a 
while,  became  roots,  and  the  latter  put 
fertli  foliage.  In  the  onim^  kingdom, 
such  great  changes  do  not  appear  to  take 
place ;  yet  some  ports  may  be  turned  into 
others. 

ARDtcHE,  d^partenicnt  de  1' ;  a  deport- 
ment in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone.     It  contains  D 


square  miles,  and  had,  in  1838,  a  popula- 
tion of  398,419. 

Ar]>eh2«£8  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  cov- 
ered with  woods,  between  the  Mouse  and 
the  Moselle,  in  the  grand-du<;hy  of  Lux- 
emburg. In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
wood  of  A*  comprehended  a  large  part  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  and,  according  to  Ctesar, 
extended  from  tlie  Rhine,  through  the 
country  of  Treves,  to  the  territory  of  the 
Remii.  More  than  20  rivers  and  brooks 
take  their  rise  in  it  The  mines  are  no 
longer  worked  for  iron,  coi^r,  and  the 
precious  metals.  Sheep  are  raised  here 
m  considerable  numbers,  and  the  countjy 
affords  much  game. — ^The  name  A.  m 
derived  finom  the  Celtic  or,  in,  and  duan- 
noj  well  of  God. — ^In  a  wider  sense,  the 
mountains  extending  flrom  the  former 
French  Hainault  to  the  Moselle  are 
called  A.i  whence,  also,  a  depamnent  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  France,  contain- 
ing about  2100  square  miles  and  281,^ 
inhabitants,  the  chief  city  of  which  is 
M^zi^res,  has  the  same  name. 

Ardbt;  the  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
tending along  the  Ruhr,  in  the  county 
of  Maix,  from  Fr6denberg  to  Volmantein. 
It  consists  of  rouf h  sandstone,  above 
which  are  masses  of  coaL  This  mineral 
is  very  important  in  this  populous  manu- 
facturing region.  The  ruins  of  a  castle, 
where  the  counts  of  Ardey  dwelt  in  the  7th 
century,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  moun- 
tain. 

Are  ;  a  supeifidal  soQare  measure  in 
France,  substituted  for  the  fonner  square 
rod.  It  consists  of  1076^44  EIngiiah  square 
feet  The  10th  part  of  an  are  is  called  a 
dedare,  and  the  100th  a  eenUare,  Decart 
is  a  surfece  often  ares. 

Area  (firom  the  Latin,  in  which  it  signi- 
fied, first,  a  threshing-floor ;  later,  a  vacant 
place  bounded  on  all  sides,  or  before  a 
public  building) ;  in  geometry,  the  super- 
ficial contents  of  anv  figure ;  in  geogra- 
phy, the  contents  of  any  surfece.  The 
amount  of  the  oceanic  area  of  our  globe 
is  160,152,000  square  miles;  and  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  as  follows : — 

Polynesia,  \  Qceanica.  \  *  •  -"l3o,000 
Australasia,  \  "ceamca,  ^    _     3,000,000 

Asia, 11,500,000 

Europe,    3,0aQ/H)0 

Afiica, BfiOOflOO 

America,  Greenland,  &c.    .  .   13^220,000 

Amount  of  land  area, 38,840,000 

This,  with  the  oceanic  area,    160,152,000 

gives,  as  the  amount  of  the  >  iQQQon nnn 
amioftiieeardi, J  1»8,99SMXKI 
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From  wbidi  it  ftppeais,  that  the  sorikce 
of  the  koid  on  our  globe  does  not  amount 
to  the  one  fourth  part  of  the  entire  super- 
ficies of  the  earth.  Very  interesting  tables 
on  the  areas  of  the  dimrent  zones,  seas 
and  countries,  with  valuable  remarks  on 
the  same,  have  been  g^ven  to  the  public 
in  Mr.  Darby's  View  of  the  U.  States, 
historical,  geogr^hical  and  statistical; 
Philadelphia,  18S«.  The  areas  given 
above,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  are 
taken  from  his  work.  We  should  men- 
tion, however,  that  they  are  difTerently  es* 
timated  by  other  writers. 

Hue  lofrid  zone  eonUdnt  land  in 

■q.  miles. 

Asia, S^000,000 

Australasna, 1,000,000 

Polynesia,  or  Oceaniea,    ....     100,000 

Afiica, 5,000,000 

South  and  North  America, .  .  .  4,500,000 

Total,    13,600,000 

Land  ana  qfthe  southern  ttny»erate  zone. 

Austrahioa, Jk.  .  1,400,000 

AfKca, 640,000 

South  America, 1,520,000 

Totd,    9,560,000 

Land  area  of  ike  norffiiht  temperate  zone. 

Asia, 7,600,000 

Europe, 3,020,000 

North  America,  Greenland,  &c.  5,000,000 
Afiica, 2,360,000 

Total, 17,960,000 

Land  aroa  in  ffu  northern  polar  circk. 

Aaa^ 900,000 

Europe, 20,000 

North  America,  Greenland,  &c.  2,600,000 

Total, 3,520,000 

Land  area  in  the  mndhem  poiar 

tirdej 200,000 

But  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  there  are,  hi 
rmljty,  200,000  square  miles  of  land 
withm  the  antarctic  circle. 

Akblas,  or  Arelatuw;  the  present 
Aries ;  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  situated  on  the  Rhone. 
It  was  a  firvorite  j»lace  of  the  Romans, 
and  hence  called  GaUula  Eoma.  A.  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Arelat 
or  Aries,  which  consisted  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  with  Provence,  and  existed 
for  a  short  time  in  the  9th  centtny.  (See 
Burgundy.) 

AacMBERe ;  a  place  with  490  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  mountains  of  the  Eifol,  near 
Cologne,  now  belongnig  to  the  Prussian 
gnmd-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    The 


dukes  of  A.  derive  their  name  fit>m  this 
place.  Maximilian  II  nuide  this  house 
princes,  and  Ferdinand  III,  in  1644, 
dukes.  By  marriage  and  inheritance,  the 
dukes  became  very  rich.  The  peace  of 
LuneviUe  deprived  this  house  of  large 
possessions,  and  bestowed  on  it,  in  return, 
a  portion  of  Westphalia.  The  present 
duke  of  A^  Prosper,  lives  in  Vienna.  He 
belonged  to  the  confoderation  of  the 
Rhine,  but,  in  1810,  lost  his  sovereignty, 
by  Napoleon's  incorporating  his  £ike- 
^m  with  France  and  Berg.  In  1806,  he 
married  a  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine, 
Stephanie  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  whom 
Napoleon  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  French 
princess.  In  1816,  they  were  divorced. 
Since  1815,  the  duke  is,  on  account  of 
some  of  his  medUOhxd  possessions^  a  peer 
^Standesherr)  of  the  Wesq>halian  estates 
m  Prussia,  and,  on  account  of  other  pos* 
sessions^  member  of  the  house  of  lorm  in 
HanovM'.  George  IV,  May  9, 1826,  ele- 
vated  the  duke's  possessions  in  Hanover 
(about  700  square  miles^  with  39,500  m- 
habitants)  to  a  dukedom,  called  Aremberg" 
Meppen.  The  duke  is  also  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  of  the  first  class.  All  the  posses- 
sions of  the  duke,  in  Germany,  contain 
about  954  square  mike,  and  79,100  in- 
habitants.  He  has  also  large  estates  in 
France,  and  extensive  tracts  of  forest  in 
the  Pyrenees.  The  ducal  house  is  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 
Arefa.  (See  «4MU&ea(re.) 
Arendt,  Martin  Frederic  This  learn- 
ed man,  renowned  for  his  scientific  trav- 
els through  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was 
bom  at  Ahona,  17d9,  and  died  of  the 
pala^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice, 
1824.  Beinj^  recommended  by  count  de 
Reventlow,  m  1797,  he  was  ^pointed  an 
Aivt  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Copenha- 
gen. But  his  prediction  for  the  study 
of  antiquities  led  him  to  the  library  of  the 
university,  where,  in  the  most  piercing 
cold,  he  spent  whole  hours  in  examming 
the  collections  ofAmamagnm.  He  trav- 
elled, in  1798,  to  Finmarii,  under  the 
royal  patronace.  He  made  accurate  ob- 
servations in  Norway  and  other  countries, 
which  had  been  visited  by  no  stranger 
before  him.  He  was  to  have  collected 
living  plants  and  seeds,  but  he  brou^t 
back  litde  or  nothing,  and  was  thererore 
discharged.  He  began  his  antiquarian 
collections  in  Norway,  1799  and  1800. 
He  then  resided  ogam  in  Sweden,  in 
Rostock,  in  Paris,  and  in  Venice.  A  part 
of  his  papers,  drawings  and  treatises,  all 
containmg  researohes  respecting  northern 
antiquities,  he  deposited  m  the  Ubraiy  at 
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Copenhagen.  He  also  published  some 
separate  treatises  in  Paris,  and  in  various 
cities  of  Sweden,  Gennany  and  Denmaik. 
Afterwards,  he  travelled  through  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  Italy  and  Hungary.  He 
lived  on  the  charity  of  strangers,  and  slept 
often  in  the  open  air,  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience.  He  carried  all  his 
papers  with  him.  The  persecutions  which 
he  endured  at  Naples,  on  a  suspicion  of 
CartMnarisni,  contributed  much  to  hasten 
his  death. 

Arens,  or  Arenshadb;  a  district  of 
Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
through  which  runs  the  ftunous  wall 
called  Dwfmauik/tj  which  Gottric,  king  of 
Denmaric,  buih,  in  the  9th  century,  across 
the  counuy  from  Hoilinffsted  to  the  Sley 
(an  extent  of  46  miles),  as  a  defence 
ajninst  the  Inroads  of  ihe  Saxons  and 
SlavL  The  natives  of  A.  were  the  first 
in  the  country  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  their  church,  built  in  826,  was  de- 
molished several  times  by  the  idolaters. 

Areopagus  ;  the  oldest  of  the  Athe- 
nian courts  of  Justice,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  nmous  for  its  respectabil- 
ity, purity  and  love  of  justice.  It  ob- 
tained its  name  fit>m  its  pkice  of  meeting, 
on  the  hill  of  Mars,  near  the  citadel. 
The  establishment  of  this  court  is  ascribed, 
by  some,  to  Cecrops,  by  othera,  to  Solon ; 
m>m  the  latter,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
only  received  a  better  constitution  and 
more  important  privile|[es.  Of  how  many 
members  it  consisted,  is  not  now  known. 
A  seat  in  it  was  held  for  life.  The  mem- 
bers were  men  who  had  fenneriy  been 
archons,  had  rendered  themselves  worthy 
of  this  honor  by  the  honest  and  diliceut 
execution  of  their  office,  and  whose^ar- 
acter  and  conduct  had  been  subjected  to  a 
particular  examination.  Aristides  called 
the  areopagus  the  most  sacred  tribunal  of 
Greece ;  and  Demosthenes  assures  us, 
that  they  never  passed  a  sentence  in 
which  both  parties  did  not  concur.  The 
crimes  tried  before  this  tribunal  were 
wilftil  murder,  poison,  robbery,  arson,  dis- 
soluteness of  morals,  and  innovations  in 
the  state  and  in  religion ;  at  die  same 
time,  they  took  care  of  helpless  orphans. 
The  other  states  of  Greece,  also,  submit- 
ted their  disputes  to  the  judgment  of  the 
areopagu&  Its  meetings  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  the  nighttime.  Af- 
ter the  investigation  of  a  case,  the  votes 
were  collected.  Till  the  government  of 
Pericles,  this  couit  of  justice  retained  its 
purity  inviolate ;  it  was  first  encroached 
upon  bv  his  causing  himself  to  be  made 
a  member,  without  having  been  archon. 


It  retained  its  respectability,  however,  fi« 
a  long  tune,  but  sunk,  gradually,  with  the 
decline  of  Athens. 

AaxqiTiPA ;  a  city  of  Peni,  and  ci^tal 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name ;  180 
miles  S.  of  Cuzco,  340  N.  W.  of  La  Plata ; 
Ion.  7P  48^  W.;  laL  16^  30^  S.;  pop. 
stated  fix>m  24,000  to  40,000.  Itissiniated 
in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  elevated  7775 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Behind 
the  city  rises  3  lofty  mountains,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  «e2caao  of  Anqudpcu, 
or  peak  qf  MuU^  and  is  <»ie  of  the  most 
elevated  summits  of  the  Andes.  The 
houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  are  vaulted, 
and  are  much  decorated  on  the  outside. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  coUege,  an  hos- 
pital, 3  nunneries,  6  convents,  &c.  It  ia 
subject  to  fiequent  earthquakes ;  but  this 
evil  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty 
and  fertihty  of  the  country  round  about. 
Aranta  is  the  port  of  A. 

Ares.   (See^lart.) 

Areskooi,^  or  Areouski  ;  the  god  of 
war  among  some  of  the  American  In- 
dians. 

Arethusa.  1.  One  of  the  Hesperidea. 
—3.  A  dauffhter  of  Nereus  and  Don%  first 
a  nymph  of  Diana,  then  a  femous  mun- 
tain  ofthe  island  Oitygia,  which  comprises 
a  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
(Respecting  her  metamorphosis  into  a 
fountain,  see  ^phtus,)  As  Theocritus 
composed  his  idyls  on  her  banks,  she  is 
ofesn  made  the  muse  of  pastorals. 

Aretin  (Christopher^  baron  of;  bom 
at  Ingolstadt,  December  2, 1773;  Mudied 
at  Heideibei^,  under  the  then  professor, 
now  minister  of  justice,  von  Zentner,  and 
afterwards  at  CJottingen  and  Paris.  He 
was,  at  one  time,  involved  in  the  a&iis 
of  ^e  DluminatL  He  eariv  entered  into 
the  public  service.  In  1799  and  1800,  he 
urg^  the  abolishment  of  the  feudd  es- 
tates, and  the  assemblinjj^  of  the  diet  In 
the  contest  ofthe  Bavarian  states  vrith  the 
government,  in  1800  and  1801,  he  was 
verv  active  as  a  writer.  In  1808,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  b^  the  ^[ovemment, 
to  examine  their  libraries;  m  1804,  he 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  academy 
of  sciences;  in  1806,  chief  director  of  the 
library  of  Munich,  and,  in  1807,  secretary 
of  the  first  class  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
iBnoes.  He  now  published,  with  some 
other  persons,  fiiom  1804  to  1806,  a  daily 
paper,  the  Aurora,  and  afterwards^  as  a 
continuation  «^the  well  known  Le^xiger 
J^igtm.  Liter,  Ami^  (Leipaic  Umvenal 
Literary  Informer),  the  AVuer  UX.  jSh* 
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uiftr  (New  Lheniy  Infonner) ;  also,  De* 
OTwanit  of  the  Comta  of  Love,  and  a  Higto- 
17  of  the  Jews  in  Bavaria,  1803 ;  Oldest 
IVaditionB  napmstsng  the  Biith  of  Char- 
lemagne, 1808 ;  Memoir  on  the  Hbtoiy  of 
the  INnning  Rod,  1807 ;  the  Eariiest  Con- 
sequences of  the  Art  of  Printing,  exhibited 
in  the  Historjr  of  the  World,  1809;  His- 
torical and  Litenury  Memoirs  (BeMige), 
particalariy  ftom  the  Treasures  of  the 
lohnrf  at  Munich,  7  vols. ;  Introduction 
to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mnemonics, 
1810;  Historical  Literature  of  Bavaria, 
1810;  Information  on  the  Histoiv  of  Ba- 
varia, from  hitherto  unused,  and  mostly 
fern^  Sources,  1811;  Annals  of  the 
Admmistration  of  Justice  in  Bavaria, 
1813  and  1818 ;  History  of  the  Idth  Arti- 
cle of  the  Act  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion; and  many  other  worics  on  the  poli- 
tics and  literature  of  Bavaria.  One  of 
his  wcMks  excited  a  lone  and  violent  con- 
test between  the  learned  men  of  Munich, 
at  the  end  of  which  A.,  by  order  of  the 
kinff,  laid  down  his  finnier  offices,  and, 
in  1811,  went  to  Neuburg,  as  first  direc- 
tor of  the  court  of  appMl ;  in  1813,  he 
became  vice-president  His  pamphlet, 
Saxony  and  Prussia  (in  favor  of^  Saxony), 
excited  uncommon  attention,  and  drew 
upon  him  much  persecution.  In  1819, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  in  the  Bavarian  diet,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 

iblv.    In  the  same  year,  he  became 

mber  of  " 


a  memtier  of  the  society  for 
the  ancient  history  of  Germany.  Hedied^ 
Dec  94, 1824,  at  Munich,  in  the  office 
of  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  the 
circle  of  Regen. — His  brother,  Adam,  has 
abo  held  high  offices  under  ^e  govern- 
ment, and  hM  published  several  works,  but 
not  under  his  name.  Most  of  these  relate 
to  the  fine  arts.  He  has  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  engravings,  and  some  mas- 
terly paintings. 

Aketiho,  Guide,  or  Gui ;  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  of  the  11th  century,  bom  at 
Arezzo.  He  is  said  to  have  first  reduced 
the  science  of  music  to  a  fixed  system,  and 
to  have  Jbeen  the  inventor  of  the  mono- 
syllables of  tlie  w^cww,— irf,  re,  mt,  /a, 
JO,  fa,— drawn  from  the  words  of  a  Latin 
hymn.  It  is  &r  from  improbable,  that 
Aretino  was  merely  the  restorer  of  the 
true  principle  of  the  ancient  Greek  music, 
with  which,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
he  became  acquainted,  through  sources 
which  have  escaped  modem  research. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  mono- 
flvilable  n,  whence  the  modem  scales  of 
the  two  modes,  nugor  and  minor,  is  a  later 
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invention.— The  syllaMes  «(,  re,  mt,  &c., 
are  taken  fiom  a  hymn  of  St  John,  com- 
posed by  Paul,  in  770:— 

Ut  queanl  laxis  Rt  tonare  fibris 
Mi  n  gMtoram  Fa  nmli  (uorum, 
So  Ive  polkitis  La  biis  reatum. 

AaxTiNo,  Leonard ;  a  very  learned  Ital- 
ian historian,  bom  at  Arezsso,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1370.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
scholar,  and,  being  chosen  secretary  to 
the  republic  of  Florence,  amassed  a  larse 
fortune.  He  died  in  that  capital,  highly 
respected,  in  the  year  1443.  He  trans- 
lated Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  and 
Plutarch's  Lives,  into  elegant  Latin.  His 
oriffinal  works  are  also  in  Latin,  amongst 
which  a  History  of  Florence  (folio,  1476), 
On  Studies  and  Letten  (1642),  Episdes 
(remiblished  in  1741, 8va),  with  his  life  by 
Melius,  are  particularly  esteemed. 

Aretino,  Pietro,  one  of  the  most  fii- 
mous  Italian  authors  of  the  16th  century, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fiune  to  the  licentknisness  of  bis  pen. 
He  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  1493,  the  natural 
son  of  a  nobleman,  whose  name  he  never 
bore  (for  the  name  A.  is  expressive  of  his 
birth-place),  and,  from  a  bookbinder's  ap- 
prentice, became  an  author,  who  soon 
gained  the  fiivor  of  kings.  He  was,  in- 
deed, called  their  scourgt^  but  he  was 
profbse  in  his  adulation  to  them.  He  had 
warm  admirers,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
li|pu^  and  severity  of  his  satires.  Not- 
withstanding his  ostentatious  pride  and 
bittemess,  he  submitted  to  such  treat- 
ment as  men  never  practise  except  against 
the  contemptible  and  despised.  Akhougfi 
he  was  so  licentious  a  writer,  that  his 
very  name  is  expressive  of  indecency  and 
profligacy,  he  wrote  many  works  of  de- 
votion, and  gave  the  preference  to  tlie 
latter,  if  his  own  interest  required  it  His 
reputation  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
dmne,  by  which  even  Michael  Angelo 
addressed  him;  and  his  ostentation  led 
him  to  adopt  the  name  as  his  title.  He 
caused  medals,  therefore,  to  be  stmck  for 
him,  with  the  inscription,  Divw  Pdrus 
Ardiniu^  Jlagdlum  principvmy  and  [>re- 
sented  them  to  several  princes.  Being 
banished  from  Arezzo,  on  account  of  a 
sonnet  against  indulgences,  he  went  to 
Pemgia,and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Leo  X,  and 
afterwards  of  Adrian  VI.  On  account  of 
the  16  indecent  sonnets,  which  he  com- 
posed OS  illustrations  of  as  many  designs 
of  Giulio  Romano,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  took  him  to  Milan,  where 
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he  found  an  opportunity  to  insinuate  liim- 
self  into  the  &vor  of  Francis  I.  After 
having  again  visited  Rome,  he  returned 
to  his  protector,  Giovanni  de^  Medici, 
who  grew  more  and  more  attaclied  to 
him,  and  died  in  his  aims  of  his  wounds. 
In  1528,  A.  went  to  Venice,  where  he  ac- 
quired powerful  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  bishop  of  Vicenza,  who  recon- 
ciled the  pope  to  him,  and  recommended 
him  to  Chanes  V  so  strongly,  that  he  was 
presented  by  him  with  a  golden  chaua. 
Francis  I,  wishing  to  be  equally  generaus, 

give  him  a  similar  chain.  But  when 
harles  afterwards  setded  on  him  a 
pension  of  200  dollars,  which  libeiaUty 
Francis  did  not  equal,  the  former  alone 
received  all  the  encomiums  which  he 
had  fonnerty  divided  between  them  both. 
The  duke  of  Leve  also  gave  him  a  con- 
siderable pension.  He  gained,  besides, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  1000  dol- 
lars in  gold,  every  year,  by  his  writings, 
toother  with  a  ream  of  paper  and  a  flf»k 
of^nk.  Nicolo  Franco,  as  licentious  an 
author,  though  not  so  learned,  aided  him 
in  his  labois.  A.'s  &me  was  extended  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  received  letters 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  his  company 
was  much  sought  By  his  devoUonal 
writings,  he  regained  the  &vor  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  Juhus  III,  who  was 
also  from  Arezzo,  was  so  pleased  with  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his  country- 
man, that  he  sent  him  1000  crowns  of 
gold,  and  made  him  knight  of  St.  Peter. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  intro- 
duced, by  tlie  duke  of  Urbino,  to  the  pope, 
who  received  him  not  only  with  honor, 
but  even  with  tenderness.  Yet  he  could 
not  obtain  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  for 
which  he  made  very  great  exertions. 
The  nature  of  his  death  corresponded  to 
his  life.  He  had  some  sisters  at  Venice, 
who  equalled  their  brother  in  licentious- 
ness. As  a  person  was  one  day  relating 
to  him  one  of  their  adventures,  he  was  so 
amused  that  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and,  losing  his  balance,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  died  soon  afler,  in  1556,  aged 
65.  He  had  received  fiom  nature  a 
happy  constitution.  He  was  bom  with  a 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  practised  several 
with  success.  But,  above  every  thing  else, 
he  loved  money,  a  good  table,  and  hand- 
some women. — His  works  consist  of  sev- 
eral religious  compositions;  5  comedies 
and  a  tragedy,  tlie  former  full  of  wit  and 
genuine  comic  humor,  the  latter  not  with- 
out merit;  tite  licentious  RoLfrionofnenH^ 
and  PvtUma  errante ;  IG  profligate  So- 
neHi  lussitriosif  several  pieces  in  rhyme, 


tUmztf  eapHdh  Jfltdf  laudMuy,  aii4 
partly  licentious  and  aatirical:  some  un- 
finished epics  complete  the  list.  The 
academicians  of  la  Cnisca  counted  A. 
among  the  classic  authors  of  the  nation. 
He  deserved  this  honor  less,  however,  for 
the  purity  than  for  the  boldness,  skill  and 
oriffinality  of  his  style. 

Aasszo  (anciendy  ^Aretktm);  a  city  in 
Tuscany,  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountam,  in  the  middle  of  a  fruitful 
plaui,  17  miles  fitrni  Cittk  di  Ca8teIlo,and 
^ing  between  it  and  Florence.  It  had 
gone  almost  entirely  to  decay  before  Goa- 
mo  de'  Medici  took  it  under  his  protec- 
tion. A.  is  the  birth-place  of  Maecenas, 
Petrarch  and  Pietro  Aretino.  It  contama 
now  about  8000  inhabitants. 

Aroai.;  crude  tartar,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  taken  out  x>f  empty  wine- 


AROALijovtf  ananon) ;  mountain,  or  wild 
sheep.  This  animal  is  regarded  with 
propriety  as  the  savage  stock  whence  the 
endless  varieties  of  domestic  sheep  are 
descended ;  though  it  is  difiicult,  finom  an 
inspection  of  the  A.,  to  conceive  how  so 
wild  and  energetic  an  animal  could,  by 
any  management,  be  converted  into  the 
imbecile  and  helpless  creatures  of  which 
our  flocks  are  composed. — ^In  size,  the  A. 
equals  the  common  deer,  and  in  port  imd 
bearing  resembles  the  wild  goa^  though 
his  huge,  laterallv-twisted  horns  give  Us 
head  a  very  marked  sunilarity  to  that  of 
the  conunon  ram.  These  horns  are  very 
large,  arise  near  the  eyes,  curve  first  back- 
we^  and  then  forwards,  and  have  the 
points  directed  forwards  and  outwards; 
fit>m  their  base,  they  are  transversely 
waved  or  wrinkled  for  half  their  lengtb, 
the  remainder  being  nearly  smooth.  The 
horns  of  the  female  are  more  like  thoee 
of  the  conunon  ^t,  rising  directly  up- 
wards, and  curvmg  gently  backwards, 
especully  towards  the  extremity.  In 
summer,  the  A.  is  covered  with  harsh 
and  rather  short  hair,  generally  of  a  flpray- 
ish-yellow,  having  a  blackish  or  reddiali 
stripe  along  the  Mck,  and  a  large  spot  of 
the  same  color  on  tlie  rump.  The  infe- 
lior  parts  of  the  body,  and  inside  of  the 
thighs,  are  of  a  pale  reddish-white ;  in 
winter,  the  color  is  a  deeper  red,  with  a 
greater  whiteness  about  the  muzzle,  throat 
and  belly. — ^The  mountain  sheep  is  found 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  elevated 
ranges  of  northern  Asia,  in  the  deserts  or 
siqfpes  of  Siberia,  the  mountams  of  Cah- 
fomia,  and  tlie  Rocky  mountain  range  ot^ 
America.  They  live  in  herds  orfamitiesv 
consisting  of  a  male  with  the  females  and 
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youn^,  and  seek  tMeif  food  ou  the  lofty 
elevadons,  coveied  only  with  lichens  or 
small  shrubs.  They  are  shy  and  fearful, 
and,  when  disturbed,  letreat  with  a  swift- 
ness and  agUity  which  rendeis  pursuit 
hopeless,  as  uiey  bound  fix>m  rock  to  rock 
with  security,  and  are  soon  lost  to  sight. 
It  is  by  stealing  upon  them  against  the 
wind,  or  lying  in  ambush  near  where 
they  must  pass,  that  the  hunter  is  enabled 
to  ooake  them  his  prey.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  imder  the  influence  of 
sexual  excitenient,  the  males  acquire  a 
warlike  disposition,  which  induces  severe 
and  obstinate  combats  fi>r  the  possession 
of  the  females.— The  A.  was  first  satis- 
fiiGtonly  made  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 
America  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  who  brought  the  skins  of  a  male 
and  toiale  fimm  the  Rocky  mountains, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Philadel- 
phia museum.  The  A.  had  been  previ- 
ously indicated  as  an  inhabitant  or  Cali- 
femia  by  Verens.  The  species  is  called 
bighorn  oy  the  Indians  and  traders.  The 
Indians  make  various  domestic  utensils 
of  these  large  honis,  and  apply  their  skins 
to  the  seme  purpose  as  those  of  the  deer. 
— ^The  domestication  of  the  sheep  is 
coeval  with  the  infency  of  the  human 
fiunily ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising, 
that  the  dcMuesticated  breeds  should  differ 
so  materially  fifom  the  parent  stock,  when 
we  know  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
cross-breeding,  even  during  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  When  domesticated  soft- 
fie^»d  sheep  are  taken  to  warm  climates, 
this  fleece  is  speedily  shed,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  witnessed,  and  a  coarse,  red- 
dish hair  takes  its  place.  In  this  condi- 
tion, the  resemblance  of  the  animal  to  the 
A.  becomes  veiy  striking. 
Argazti)  Lamp.  {See  Laa^.) 
AaeBirs  (Jean  Baptiste),  marquis  d'; 
bom,  1704,  at  Aix.  He  was  designed  for 
the  law,  but,  following  his  inclination,  en- 
tered into  the  military  service  at  the  age 
of  15u  His  pas^on  for  Sylvia,  an  actress, 
induced  him  to  leave  ihe  service,  and 
Frsnee  also,  to  be  with  her  in  Spain.  But 
he  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Prov- 
encc^  and  sent  to  Constantinople  with  the 
French  ambassador.  His  residence  in  Tur- 
key WQS  marked  with  adventures.  After 
his  return,  he  entered  the  oraiy  again.  In 
1734,  at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  he  was  wound- 
ed, and  afterwards,  before  Philipsburg, 
rendered  incapable  of  forther  service  by 
a  fell  fit>m  his  horse.  Disinherited  by 
his  fether,  he  became  an  author,  and  went 
to  Holland,  that  he  might  write  with 
more  fivedom.     Here  he  published  his 


LeUns  Juioes^  Ldires  CkkiMe^^  and  Let- 
ires  CabaligHqucB.  Frederic  II,  then 
crown-prince,  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  receive 
a  visit  from  him.  He  relied,  that  he 
should  be  in  danger  fiom  Frederic  WU* 
liam  I,  with  his  six  feet  six  (this  king 
bemf  in  the  habit  of  compelling  tall  men 
to  jom  his  regiment  of  ^nadiers).  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  Frederic  again  in- 
vited him.  D*A.  appeared  in  Potsdam, 
received  the  place  of  chamberlain,  and 
that  of  director  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
academy,  and  became  the  kine's  daily 
companion,  who  loved  him  for  his  finank- 
ness,  but  ridiculed  his  melancholy  humor. 
When  almost  60  years  old,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  actress  Cochois,  and  married  her 
without  the  knowledge  of  Frederic,  who 
never  wholly  pardoned  him  for  this  act 
of  rashness.  After  the  seven  years'  war, 
being  on  a  journey  to  France,  the  second 
since  his  residence  in  Prussia,  to  visit  his 
femily,  he  found,  by  the  way,  a  forged 
ordinance  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  in 
which  he  was  exconununicated  as  a  blas- 
phemer. This  paper,  at  first,  made  him 
very  melancholy,  till  he  perceived  the 
source  of  it,  by  the  sisnature,  in  which 
Frederic  had,  oy  mistsKe,  written  biBhop^ 
instead  of  CBrchJoitihop.  AAeit  his  return, 
he  was  obliged  to  l>ear,  more  than  ever, 
the  king's  satirical  humor.  He  after- 
wards received  permiasion  to  take  a  jour- 
ney into  Provence,  whore  he  died,  in 
1771.  Fred^c  II  caused  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  him,  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  in  Aix« — ^His  numerous  wri- 
tings, the  finite  of  an  unrestrained  fi:ee- 
dom  of  thought,  once  had  some  reputa- 
tion, but  now,  though  instructive,  are  no 
longer  esteemed,  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  purity,  taste,  critical  discernment 
and  sound  views. 

AaexNSON  (de  VoyerV,  marquis  d' ;  bom 
at  Paris,  1771 ;  son  of  tne  lieutenant-gen- 
eral d'^Argenson,  and  descended  fit>mone 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  His  great-grand- 
fether  was  lieutenant  of  the  police ;  his 
grandfather,  a  lon^  time,  minister  of  war. 
His  great  uncle,  minister  of  foreign  afiSiirs, 
was  the  fiiend  of  Volteire,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  weU  as  a  politician.  This  ap- 
pears fiY>m  his  OmsuixTaJtuma  swr  U  GotH 
vemement^  complimented  by  Rousseau  in 
his  Contrat  Social,  The  courtiers  of 
lK>uis  XV  called  him  ^Argtn9on  la  bite. 
He  wrote,  in  two  vols.,  Loisirs  ^un  Mi- 
nikrt.  His  son,  the  marquis  de  Pfiulmi, 
was  governor  of  the  arsenal,  after  having 
been  ambassador  to  Venioe  aad  Poland. 
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He  left  at  htt  death  the  JKUiol^rue  <fe  rwir- 
seneUj  oontaininc  150,000  volumes,  which 
w&B  subaequentfy  purchased  by  the  oount 
d'Aitois.  The  marquk  de  Paulmi  pub- 
lished, in  80  vols^  MOanges  ExtraUs 
(Time  Grande  BihUdkique,  in  which  he 
exhibited  an  accurate  personal  acc|Uaint- 
ance  with  the  treasures  of  the  fabraiy. 
The  present  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  studying  at  Strasbuig,  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  fli^j^t  to  Varennee, 
and  immediately  entered  mto  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  as  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  Lafayette.  When  Laftyette 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  France,  d'A. 
retired  to  his  estates,  married  the  widow 
of  the  prince  Victor  de  Brogho,  mother 
of  the  duke  de  BnMjlio,  peer  of  France, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  in  agriculture,  in  Poitou, 
where  he  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  and 
an  example  of  agricukural  industiy.  As 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  the 
department  of  Vienne,  in  1803,  he  neg- 
lected to  send  a  deputation  with  congrat- 
ulations to  the  emperor.  In  ]  804,  he  was 
again  chosen,  and  made  a  member  of  the 
deputation  to  the  emperor.  This  occa- 
sioned his  appointment  as  prefect  of  the 
department  or  deux-N^thes,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  deeding  the  con- 
stitutional administradcH),  and  gave  in  his 
resignation  when  he  saw  himself  unsup- 
ported by  the  ministiy.  After  Louis 
AVIII  ascended  the  tlnone,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Bouche»Kiu-Rhone.  He  refused  the  sta- 
tion, however,  because  France  had  no 
constitution.  Being  chosen  into  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  in  1815,  he  signed 
a  protest  in  July  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  fbfeign  troops  in  Paris  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  chamber.  In  the  electoral 
college  of  Vienne,  he  declared  the  jpower 
of  the  people  to  modify  the  constitution 
an  inahenable  right,  before  he  took  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law.  In  1815,  he  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  ministry,  which 
they  declared  necessary  for  the  pubhc 
security.  In  1816  and  1817,  he  opposed 
several  projects  of  the  government,  and 
maintained  that  the  church,  and  other 
establishments  of  public  utili^,  shoukl  be 
supported  by  the  community,  and  not  by 
the  state,  and  that  no  arbitrary  departure 
from  the  laws  was  necessary.  In  1818, 
he  defended  the  position,  that  the  charter 
was,  in  fkct,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  not  a  concession.  He  al- 
ways spoke,  with  the  liberal  party,  in 
favor  of  institutions  of  general  utili^, 
and  against  all  exclusive  privileges.    He 


maintained  the  dancers  of  a  privileged 
dergjr  in  France,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
free  importation  of  com :  he  caued  the 
opposite  a  premium  for  rich,  ignorant  or 
idle  landtoids.  In  1819  and  1890,  he  de- 
fended the  principfes  of  the  general  good, 
in  the  debates  on  the  new  laws. 

Aeoxitt  (French  for  tSioer^  from  the 
Latin  argenhtm) ;  a  word  used  in  heraldry, 
and  in  several  terms  of  art  employed  by 
the  goldsmiths. 

AaexifTKus,  Godxx  ;  a  MS.  copf  of 
the  fi>ur  Gospels,  so  named  from  its  adver 
letters.  It  is  preserved  in  the  university 
of  Upsal,  and  is  a  copjr  from  the  Gk>thic 
version  of  bishop  Ulpmla%  who  lived  in 
the  4th  centur;^.  It  is  in  quarto^  written 
on  vellum,  stained  with  a  violet  color. 
On  this  ground  the  letter^  all  undal,  or 
capitals,  are  painted  in  silver,  except  the 
initial  letters,  which  are  in  gokL  Una 
MS.  was  discovered,  in  1597,  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia, 
and,  after  several  changes  of  owners,  was 
sent,  as  a  present,  to  Christuia,  queen  of 
Sweden.  Vossius,  a  Ihitchinan,  either 
received  it  from  her,  or  stole  it.  Count 
Maffnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie  boagfat  it, 
at  Vossius'  death,  for  £350,  and  sent  it  to 
Upsal.    Three  editions  of  it  have  been 

given  to  the  public ;  at  Dort,  1055 ;  Stock- 
olm,  1673 ;  the  Clarendon  press,  1750^— 
Some  fhigments  of  the  Gothic  venioD  of 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were 
discovered  by  Knittel,  in  1756,  in  a  eoker 
reacHptus,  in  the  ducal  library  of  WoUen- 
bAttel.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
the  6th  century ;  and  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.) 
lately  discovered  fiiunnents  of  the  Bueso- 
Gothic  transition  of  the  Episdes  of  St 
Paul,  made  by  Ulphilas ;  also  a  codex  re- 
scrkShu.  These  discoveries  are  interesting 
additions  to  the  above-mentioned  codex. 
AROEifTiBRA,  or  KiMOLi  (the  ancient 
CStnolui);  a  small  island  in  the  Arclupek- 
ffo,  which  belonged  to  the  government  of 
the  capudan  padia.  It  isrockv  and  ster- 
ile. The  inhabitantB  (Gredts)  nve  in  one 
village,  and  are  very  poor.  Formeiiy, 
silver  mines  were  worked  here,  wbenoe 
its  name.  The  whole  iabnd  is  covered 
with  a  sort  of  chalk,  called  CimoUan  ewik, 
which  is  used  in  the  wadiing  and  bleach- 
ing of  Imen.    Lon.  34^  43^  E. ;  lat  9BP 

AneTPHONTEs.    (See  Argui,) 

Arotves.    (See  ArgdfiU  and  Argo$.) 

A&eo.    (See  Argonaiuita.) 

AaeoLTB ;  the  eastern  region  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus; bounded  N.  by  Achaia  and 
Corinth ;  N.  E.  by  the  Saronic  gulf;  W. 
by  Arcadia;  S.  by  Laoonia,  and  S.  W.  by 
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die  Ai|;olic  gulf.  The  Greeks  inhabiting 
it  were  often  called,  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors, Argwes  and  Argiant.  Hills  and 
mountains  alternate  with  fruitful  plains 
and  valleys.  According  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  mythology,  A*  was  pe- 
culiarly rich,  and  early  cultivated.  Ina- 
chus,  about  1800,  and  Danaus,  about  1500 
years  B.  C,  came  hither  with  colonists 
from  Egypt  Here  reigned  Pelops,  an 
emigrant  from  Asia  Minor,  from  whom 
the  peninsula  derives  its  name.  Here, 
too,  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Atreus  and  Agamenmon,  Adras- 
tus,  Euiystheus,  Diomedes.  Here  Her- 
cules was  bom.  In  the  morass  of  A.  he 
slew  the  Lemsan  bvdra,  and,  in  the  cave 
of  Nemea,  subdued  the  ferocious  lion. 
In  the  eariiest  times,  it  was  divided  into 
the  small  kingdoms  of  Ar^os,  Mycenae, 
'nrinthus,  TrcBzene,  Henmone  and  Epi- 
dauruB,  which  afterwards  formed  free 
Slates.  .  The  chief  city,  Argos,  has  re- 
tained its  name  since  1800  B.  C.  Its  in- 
^  habitants  were  renowned  for  their  love 
of  the  fine  arts,  particularly  of  music. 
Here,  and  in  Delphi,  stames  were  erected 
to  the  brotheis  Biton  and  Cleobis,  who 
fell  victims  to  their  filial  piety.  In  1835^ 
a  high  sohool  and  a  monitorial  school 
were  esUiblished  at  Argos.  Near  this  city 
lies  Napoli  di  Romania  (q.  v.),  the  ancient 
Ainqiiiii,  with  an  exceUent  harbor,  and  the 
most  important  fortress  of  the  peninsula. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  village  Castri, 
on  the  .£gean  sea,  formerly  lay  the  city 
Hennione,  with  a  grove  dedicated  to  the 
Graces ;  opposite  is  the  Island  of  Hydra 
(q.  V.)  Near  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  the 
watering-place  of  ancient  Greece,  on  the 
.£gean  sea,  .Aesculapius  (q.  v.)  had  his 
temple.  At  Trcezene,  now  the  village 
Zkanala,  Theseus  was  bom. 

AaooNAUTS ;  those  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  who  performed  a  hazardous  iour- 
ney,  through  unexplored  seas,  to  Colchis, 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  JBson, 
king  of  lolcos,  in  Thessaly,  enfeebled  by 
age,  had  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
bis  son,  Jason,  and  appointed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Pelias,  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment during  his  son's  mmority.  At  the 
time  fixed,  Jason  appeared  to  demand 
bis  father's  kingdom.  Pelias,  apparently 
ready  to  resign  the  throne,  required  of 
bim  first  to  bring  from  Colchis  the  golden 
fleece  of  the  nun,  on  which  Phrvxus  and 
Helle  (q.  v.,  under  Mumaa)  had  escu>ed 
the  persecutions  of  their  step-mother,  Ino; 
for  Phryxus,  having  sacrinced  the  ram, 
bad  hung  up  the  fleece  in  a  consecrated 
grove  ot  Colchis.    The  ambitious  youth. 


unconscious  of  the  treachMOOs  naturo  of 
the  proposal,  engaged  to  accomplish  the 
adventure;  and  the  most  valumt  heroes 
of  Greece  took  part  with  him.  Hercules, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Peleus,  Admetus,  Ne- 
leus,  Meleager,  Oipheus,  Telamon,  The- 
seus and  his  friend  Pirithous,  Hylas,  and 
manv  others.  They  sailed  with  mvonible 
winds,  from  the  promontory  of  Magnesia, 
in  a  vessel  called  the  Anro^  built  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  in  Thessaly,  supe- 
rior to  all  ships  weviously  buih  in  size 
and  equipment  Tiphys,  willed  in  navi- 
gation, managed  the  rudder,  and  the 
uiarp-fligbted  Lynceus  explored  the  seas 
for  the  place  of  their  destination.  Or- 
pheus elevated  the  courage  of  his  com- 
panions, when  danger  threatened,  by  mu- 
sic and  songs,  l^en  a  tempest  broke 
upon  them,  as  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries,  he  made  vows,  with  the  rest  of 
his  companions,  to  the  Samothracian  de- 
ities, upon  which  the  storm  was  allayed ; 
and,  to  show  the  interposition  of  the  gods 
by  a  miracle,  two  stars  appeared  over 
the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri  (See  Catior.) 
They  happily  reached  the  harbor  of  Lem- 
nos,  where  they  remained  3  years.  The 
women  of  Lenmoe,  instigated  by  the  an- 
gry Venus,  ofiianded  with  their  husbands, 
and  oppressed  by  their  Thracian  concu- 
bines, avenged  themselves  by  the  murder 
of  their  husbands,  and  detained  amonc 
them  the  welcome  strangers.  At  length 
they  sailed  to  Samothrace,  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  vows,  they  caused  themselves 
to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  there. 
Then  they  landed  at  Troas.  Here  Hyks 
rambled,  and  lost  his  veay,  and  Hereules, 
who  went  in  search  of  him,  remaining  too 
long  on  shore,  the  vessel  sailed  wimout 
them.  Telanion,  also,  left  them  here. 
Thence  the^r  went  to  the  city  of  Cyzieus, 
where  the  king  received  them  hospitably. 
But  at  night,  being  forced  back  by  a 
storm,  they  were  taken  for  enemies;  a 
contest  followed,  in  which  Jason  slew  the 
king,  in  ccmsequence  of  which  Rhea,  the 
guardian  goddess  of  the  island,  detained 
the  Argo  by  magic.  Having  appeased 
the  angiT  deity,  they  sailed  to  the  east, 
and  kmded  at  Bebircia.  Driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  shores  of  Thrace,  the  Argo- 
nauts sailed  thence  to  Sahnydessa,  where 
the  blind  soothsayer,  Phineus,  was  king. 
Phineus  gave  the  strangers  directions,  and 
a  guide  to  conduct  them  through  tiie 
Cyansean  rocks,  which,  driven  furiously 
against  each  other  by  the  winds,  dashed 
in  pieces  vessels  passing  through  them. 
Having  arrived  at  the  rocks,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Phineus,  they 
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caused  a  dove  to  fly  through  befbre 
them,  and  ft>Uowed,  rowing  ¥fith  all  their 
strengtib.  while  Oipheus  played  on  his 
iyre.  The  rocks  stood  finn,  and  the 
danger  was  escaped.  The  last  adventure 
awaited  them  at  the  island  of  Aretias(or 
Bia),  Here  they  found  the  StymphaUdes, 
birdis  which  shot  their  fearers  like  ar- 
rows, and  from  which  the  heroes  could 
only  protect  themselves  by  a  violent 
clashing  of  weapons.  Having  driven 
away  these  dangerous  monsters,  they  met 
with  the  sons  of  Phryxua,  who,  having 
been  sent  bjr  iEetes  to  Orchomenus,  to 
take  possession  of  thdr  fisher's  inherit- 
ance,  had  been  forced  hither  by  storms. 
They  relieved  these  sufferers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  much  useffal  informa- 
tion. At  last,  the  riiore  of  Ck>lchis  ap- 
peared in  view ;  thev  landed,  at  ni^it,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.  Kmg  iBetes, 
previously  informed  of  the  design  of  the 
strangers,  and  fearing  their  power,  did 
not  refuse,  absolutelv,  to  deliver  the  sold- 
en  fleece,  on  which  his  lifo  depended,  but 
charged  Jason  with  3  labors,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  destroy  him.  Jason  was  to 
yoke  the  two  fire-breathinff  bulls  of  Vul- 
can to  a  ploufffashare  of  adamant,  and  to 
plough  with  mem  4  acres  of  land  conse- 
crated to  Man,  never  before  tunied  up. 
He  was  then  to  sow  in  the  fuirows  the 
remaining  seipents'  teeth  of  Cadmus,  in 
the  possession  of  iEetes,  and  to  kill  the 
anned  heroes  which  they  produced;  at 
last,  to  flffht  with  and  slay  the  dnuon 
that  guaraed  the  golden  fleece.  AU  3 
labors  he  was  to  accomplish  in  a  single 
day.  To  rescue  the  hero,  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva, who  had  instructed  Medea,  the 
dauf^ter  of  .£etes,  in  magic,  infused  into 
her  an  ardent  love  for  Jason,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  a  promise  to  conduct  her  home 
as  his  bride,  die  |pave  him  a  mixture  to 
anoint  himself  with,  a  stone  to  throw 
among  the  formidable  heroes  sprung  fit>m 
the  serpents*  teeth,  and  herbs  and  a  drink 
to  lull  to  sleep  the  dragon.  Thus  equip- 
ped, in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  assem- 
bled people,  femm  yoked  the  formidable 
bulls,  and  ploughed  with  them  the  fatal 
field,  sowed  the  serpents'  teeth,  and  threw 
among  the  armed  host  that  arose  the 
stone  given  him  by  Medea ;  upon  which 
they  turned  their  weapons  against  one 
another,  and,  in  a  forious  conflict,  all  per- 
ished. MetdSj  terrified,  commanded  him 
to  delay  the  last  adventure.  Contriving 
another  plan,  he  resolved  to  murder  Jason 
and  his  companions,  and  to  bum  the  sa- 
<^ed  Ar^.  Being  informed,  by  Medea, 
of  the  king's  design,  Jason  hastened,  by 


night,  to  the  consecrated  grove,  lulled  to 
sleep  the  dracon,  by  a  magic  potion,  and 
took  the  golden  fleece  fit»m  the  oak  on 
which  it  hung ;  thence  he  retuned  in  haste, 
with  Medea  and  his  companions,  to  his 
ship.  The  next  day,  iEetes,  perceiving 
the  robbeiy  of  the  grove,  and  the  flight  of 
the  strangers,  embarked  on  board  a  ves- 
sal  to  pursue  them.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  they  were  withm  sight  of  one 
another.  Here,  also,  Medea  averted  the 
threatening  danger,  by  kiUinff  her  brother, 
Absyrtus,  and  strewing  on  Uie  shore  his 
mangled  limbs.  The  melancholy  eight 
detakied  the  unhappy  father,  who  quitted 
the  pursuit  to  collect  the  bloody  limbs  of 
his  beloved  son.  As  Phineus  had  advised 
the  Argonauts  to  return  another  way, 
they  now  sailed  up  the  Danube,  carried 
the  lightly-buik  Argo  many  miles  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  to  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  here  again  embarked. 
Then  the  voice  of  an  oracle  sounded 
fimn  theDodonean  mast  of  the  Argo — 
**  You  shall  not  kiss  the  shores  of  your 
country,  till  Jason  and  Medea  have  atoned 
for  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  appeased 
the  goddesses  of  vengeance.''  Upon  liiis, 
they- directed  their  course  to  the  port  of 
iEea,  to  Circe,  sister  of  .fietes.  She,, 
however,  refused  them  expiation,  but  di- 
rected them  to  the  promontory  of  Malee, 
where  they  might  obtun  it  On  their 
voyitfe,  they  encountered  the  fiisfatful 
Scylut  and  Charybdis,  the  alluring  Sneiia, 
and  a  iearfbl  storm  not  far  fi!om  ue  coast 
of  Libya.  Then  they  came  to  Crete, 
where  the  giant  Tales,  who  guarded  the 
island,  opposed  their  landing.  A  angle 
vein  ran  from  his  head  to  his  heel,  and 
was  closed  below  by  a  brass  naiL  Medea 
gave  him  an  intoxicating  potion,  and 
opened  the  vein,  that  he  might  bleed  to 
death.  At  last,  they  reachra  the  long- 
wished  for  promontory  of  Malea;  their 
crime  was  expiated,  and,  without  fiuther 
misfortune,  the  Argo  arrived  at  the  pott 
of  lolcos.  On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
Jason  consecrated  his  ship  to  Neptune^ 
and  it  afterwards  shone  as  a  constelladon 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens. 
Thus  the  expedition  terminated  glorious- 
ly. But,  before  the  heroes  parted,  they 
agreed  to  aid  one  another  in  war,  and 
resolved,  at  certain  times,  to  celebrate 
public  games  in  honor  of  JufMter.  These 
were  the  beginning  of  the  OK^mpic  games. 
The  further  fortunes  of  Medea  and  Jason 
are  mentioned  under  those  articles.  The 
tales  describing  the  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts diffor  very  essentially.  SeveraJ 
poets  of  antiqui^  have  celebrated  this 
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idventiurous  undertaking,  which  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  B.  0. 
We  (Still  have^  under  the  name  of  OrphtuSf 
a  poem  on  this  subject ;  another  by  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  and  one  by  Valerius 
Flaecufc 

AaaoNiiX ;  a  former  province  of  France, 
between  the  rivers  Mouse,  Marne  and 
Aisne.  &L  Menehold  was  the  capital. 
— yAvomie,  wood  ^  runs  through  Up- 
per Champagne  and  Lower  Bar,  and  is 
OMstly  mountainous.  It  was  so  deseit, 
that  the  prince  of  Ck>nd^,  who  received 
it,  in  1657,  as  an  apanage,  and  his  suc- 
cessors^ used  it  only  as  a  htmtinj^-ground, 
and  place  for  felling  wood,  and  it  became 
a  resort  of  the  smugglers  of  salt.  In  order 
to  expel  them  frmn  the  place,  the  crown 
purchased  the  wood,  in  1784,  for  650,000 
uvres.  This  wood  became  too  well 
known  in  the  unhappy  campaign  of 
Pniaua,  in  17921 

Ab«09.    {QeeArgolu.) 

AafiUBLLES,  don  Augustin;  Spanish 
ex-minister  ior  the  home  department 
{de  la gobemaeion de la  penmgula);  bcMii, 
1775,  at  Ribade8elll^  in  Astuiia ;  studied 
It  Oviedo,  and  disthi{niished  himself  by 
fine  talents  and  a  lively  imagination. 
After  finishing  his  studies,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed,  in  Madrid,  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  mterpniacion  de  lengvaa,  Espi- 
nosa,  who  perceived  his  talents,  sent  him 
on  important  embassies  to  Lisbon  and 
London.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  independence,  in  1^)6,  he  was  at 
Cadiz,  and,  fix>m  1813  to  1814,  he  was 
chosen,  by  his  province,  deputy  to  the 
coite&  He  labored  here  on  the  commit- 
tee which  was  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, ana  composed  the  fanoous  re- 
port delivered  by  this  committee.  His 
talents  excited  among  the  liberals  such 
adminituHi,  that  he  received  the  name  of 
the  divme  and  the  Sj^aniik  7\i%.  On 
the  return  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  arrested. 
May  10, 1814,  and  put  in  prison.  When 
brou^t  to  trial,  he  managed  his  defence 
so  skiUuDy,  that  the  judges,  though  new 
ones  were  appointed  5  times  in  succes- 
sion, could  not  unite  in  his  condemnation. 
At  last,  the  king  declared  himself  judge, 
caused  the  acts  to  be  laid  before  him,  and 
wrote  at  the  bottom,  ^Ten  years  punish- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction  in  the 
garrikm  at  Ceuta."  On  his  wa^  thither, 
he  refiised  the  pecuniary  aid  ofnred  him 
by  some  Englidmien,  because  he  woukl 
receive  nothing  fipom  the  suljects  of  a 
government,  vmich  had  not,  m  accord- 
I  with  its  promise,  asnsted  Spain  to 


preserve  its  fiwedom.  14  unhappy  men 
shared  the  fete  of  A.,  among  whom  was 
his  fiiend,  John  Alvarez  Guerra,  who  was 
sentenced,  by  the  king,  to  hard  labor  at 
Ceuta.  By  their  noble  conduct  here,  they 
obtained  the  mspect  of  the  people,  but 
were  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  officers  of 
government,  pjuticularly  by  the  bishop. 
Through  his  influence  at  Madrid^  the 
liberals,  banished  to  Alcudia,  in  Majorca, 
were  put  in  a  place  ahnost  uninhabitable 
on  account  of  its  unhealthy  air.  Here 
they  suffered  from  the  captain-general, 
Coupigny,  so  cruel  treatment,  that,  in  4 
years,  3  of  them  died,  and  3  lost  their 
reason.  The  rest  were  all  sick  when  they 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  revolution  of 
1890  inrocured  A  his  fi:eedom  and  aplace 
in  the  ministry,  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed in  1821,  because  the  king,  at  the 
opening  of  the  cortes.  March  1,  1^1, 
complamed  of  the  weakness  of  the  exec- 
utive power. — The  minister  of  foumce, 
Canga  Argueiles,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Augustin  A. 

Abguim,  or  AaeuiN ;  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  fer  fifom  cape  Blanco, 
scarcely  3  miles  long.  Notwithstanding 
its  insiffnificance,  the  possession  of  it  was 
violendy  disputed,  for  87  years,  between 
the  Portuffuese,  I>utch,  English  and 
French.  After  a  variety  of  fortune,  it  has 
been  at  last  totally  abandoned.  Cht  soii- 
guepeOafoUia  cT  oletim  oodbt/— Lon.  1€P 
30'W.;tai.a0O30'N. 

Aroumehtum  ad  Hominxm  ;  an  argu- 
ment which  presses  a  man  with  conse- 
quences drawn  firom  his  own  principles 
and  concesaions,  or  his  own  conduct 

AaeuB,  son  of  Arestor,  or  Atfenor,  or 
Inachus  and  Ismene,  had  a  hundred  eyes. 
According  to  some,  his  whole  body  was 
covered  with  eves  (hence  he  was  called 
PanapUs),  half  of  which  were  always 
awake,  while  the  rest  were  closed  ui 
sleep.  The  jealous  Juno  made  him 
keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo  (q.  v.) ;  but 
Mercury  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  the 
sound  of  his  flute,  and  cut  off  his  head ; 
hence  Mercuiy  is  called  Arg^^hefUesu — 
Juno  afterwards  took  his  eyes  to  adorn 
the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

AaoTus,  or  Arotu.  ;  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Irish 
sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  wealth 
of  the  country  is  dug  firom  the  bo  web  of 
the  mountains,  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c. 
A  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  synod.  Ar- 
gyieshire  is  mostly  peopled  by  the  clan 
of  Campbell,  and  contains  a  ^preat  num- 
ber of  oaslles  and  seats  belongmg  to  gen* 
tlemen  who  hold  of  the  duke  of  A^  and 
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boast  of  their  descent  from  his  fiunily. 
It  sends  one  member  to  parliament  The 
populatioD,  in  1811,  was  85,585.  The 
dukes  of  A.  belong  to  the  fltmilv  of  Camp- 
b^  end  are  at  the  head  of  the  niSost 
powerAil  clan  in  Scotland*  They  hold 
several  hereditary  offices  undar  the  crown, 
and  are  possessed  of  many  rooties. 

Arotlb  Rooms;  a  house  m  Regent- 
street,  London,  a  great  rendezvous  of 
fashion.  In  1818,  the  royal  harmonic 
institution  erected  the  present  buildinff, 
the  &<^e  of  which  displays  very  littfe 
taste.  The  roomSj  propeny  so  called,  are 
4— a  ball-iDom,  a  drawing-room,  an  ante- 
room, and  the  grand  concert-room.  The 
usual  price  of  tickets  for  the  concerts 
held  here  is  half  a  guinea,  for  which  the 
finest  performances  may  sometimes  be 
heard,  and  sometimes  such  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  patient  hearer  to  put  up 
with,  e.  g,f  the  music  of  the  4  Jews,  who 
sung  dr^eed  as  4  Tyrolese. 

AaiA,  in  music    (See  a^.) 

AaiAmiE ;  in  mytnology,  a  daughter  of 
Minos,  kins  of  Crete,  who,  having  fallen 
in  love  wim  Theseus,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Mino- 
taur, gave  him,  in  token  of  her  love,  a 
clue  of  thread,  which  served  to  conduct 
him  out  of  tne  labvrinth,  after  his  defeat 
of  the  monster.  Theseus,  on  leaving  the 
isbwd,  took  with  him  A.,  but  abandoned 
her  on  the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  she  was 
found  by  Bacchus,  who  married  her,  and 
presented  her  with  a  crown  of  gold  man- 
ufactured by  Vulcan,  which  was  after- 
wards transformed  into  a  constellation* 
A.  had  a  son  by  Bacchus,  called  JBtimecfen, 
who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts*— -Accord- 
iiM;  to  Plutarch,  there  were  two  females 
of^e  name  of  A.  One  of  them  was  es- 
poused to  Bacchus  on  the  island  of  Nax- 
os,  and  became  the  mother  of  Staphy  kM ; 
the  other  was  abandoned  by  Theseus  on 
the  same  island,  where  she  died.  Hence 
were  derived  the  two  kinds  of  feasts, 
called  .^riairuni. 

Arianna  ;  a  small  village,  6  miles  N. 
£.  of  Tunis,  remarkable  tor  a  fine  range 
of  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct,  74  f^t 
high,  8Up{x>rtM  by  columns  16  feet 
square,  which  increase  in  grandeur  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  site  of  Car- 
thage. The  stone  is  all  cut  in  a  diamond 
shape.  Near  this  spot,  several  ancient 
maiamorei^  or  subterraneous  magazines 
for  com,  have  been  discovered  within 
these  few  years,  capable  of  containing  100 
bushels,  stronglv  arched  with  large  square 
stones.  The  Moors  have  ah«ady  begun 
to  demolish  them. 


Arian 8 ;  the  adherents  of  the  Alex-* 
andrian  presbyter  Anus,  who  maintained 
about  A.  D.  ^8,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  the  most  noble  of  all  tilings  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  but  inferior  to  God, 
and  produced  by  his  free  wilL  This 
opinion  was  condemned  in  the  eouncil 
of  Alexandria,  330,  and  in  that  of  Nice, 
935,  by  the  orthodox  church,  which  at* 
tribttted  to  the  Son  of  God  perfect  equal- 
ity of  essence  with  the  Father  (hommmoj 
hence  HomoutioM),  and  knew  no  way  of 
expresetmg  his  relation  to  the  Father,  bus 
1^  calling  it  his  denial  gmeratUm,  The 
artioles  of  the  Nicene  and  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creeds,  the  latter  of  which,  though 
fuller,  is  based  on  the  former,  arose  from 
the  contest  a|^nst  Anus.  Though  bis 
party  was  banished,  he  found  means  to 
procure  powerfid  adherents;  and  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  fix>m  his  desire  of 
peace,  wished  to  bring  about  the  restora- 
tion of  Arius  to  tlie  Catholic  communion, 
when  the  latter  died  suddenlv,  396.  Af- 
ter his  death,  his  pcurtf  gained  consideni- 
ble  accessions,  and  Constantine,  a  short 
time  befiMe  his  decease,  337,  caused  him- 
self to  be  baptized  in  the  Aiian  mode. 
Under  Constantius,  Arianism  became  the 
religion  of  the  court,  formed  its  own 
litursy,  and,  after  350,  when  Constantius 
ruled  alone,  it  prevailed  also  in  the  West, 
and  Rome  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
Arian  bishop  Felix.  The  divisions  among 
the  Allans  diemselves,  in  the  meantiine, 
prepared  a  final  victory  for  the  Catholic 
church,  which  held  the  former  oonstantlj 
under  its  anathema.  At  first,  the  Semi- 
Arians,  or  Half-Arians,  whose  leaders, 
Basil  of  Ancyra  and  George  of  Laodicea, 
were  powernil  in  Syria,  approximated  to 
the  Catholic  creed  by  maintaining  a  sim- 
ilarity of  essence  b^ween  the  Son  and 
the  Father  (komoUuia,  hence  Homom- 
9ia$ii),  and  by  that  means  gained  the  su- 

Siriority  at  the  imperial  court,  although 
acedonius  and  the  Pneumatomachists 
(see  Holy  SpirU)  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
party.  But  the  victory  of  the  orthodox 
was  promoted  by  the  excesses  of  the 
strict  Arians,  ^tius  and  Eunomius  of 
Cappadocia,  together  with  their  numer- 
ous adherents,  who,  in  the  council  at  Sir- 
mium,  357,  by  maintaining  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  a  wholly  difterent  beinc  firom 
the  Father  (hence  Heienuian$,  Anema^ 
an»),  excited  even  the  Semi-Arians  against 
them,  and,  by  restoring  the  former  mode 
of  bi^itism  by  immersion,  aroused  evea 
the  opposition  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror Julian  the  Apostate,  who,  fiom  con- 
tempt towards  Christianity,  tolerated  aU 
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sects,  enrded  the  coniest,  and  suffered  no 
religious  disputes  to  arise.  Arianism 
a^n  ascended  the  throne  in  the  East 
vith  Valens,  364,  and,  growing  bold,  pro- 
oeeded  to  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Csobolics.  But  Gcatian  maintained  peace, 
Theodosias  restored  the  dominion  of  the 
ancient  &ith,  and  the  divimons  among 
the  Arians  themselves  hastened  the 
downfall  of  their  influence  and  respects- 
hili^  in  the  Roman  enquire.  After  the 
first  half  of  the  5th  century,  Arianism  was 
extinct  in  that  portion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire which  remained  under  the  rule  of 
the  emperors.  Amone  the  Godis,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
about  340,  by  means  of  the  Arians,  it  pre- 
vailed in  ihe  western  part  of  the  empire, 
till  the  victories  of  the  orthodox  Frank 
Clovis,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church 
by  the  Visigothic  king  Reccared,  sup- 
pressed it  here,  also,  at  the  end  of  the 
5th  century.  About  this  time,  it  was  de- 
stroyed amonff  the  Sueyi  in  Spain,  among 
wliom  it  had  prevailed  for  a  century. 
The  Burgundians,  who  received  it  450, 
had  alreMly  renounced  it,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  convert  tlie  Vandals  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Ever  since  430,  they  had 
been  strict  Arians,  and  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect  in  Northern  Africa, 
even  by  the  severest  persecutions.  The 
vjctmies  of  Belisarius,  534,  first  put  an 
end  to  their  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  their 
separation  >fh)m  the  orthodox  church. 
Arianism  was  maintained  longest  among 
the  Lombards,  who  brought  it  to  Italy, 
and  adhered  to  it  firmly  till  662*  Since 
that  time,  the  Arians  have  no  where  con- 
stituted a  distinct  sect ;  and,  thouch  the 
Albigenses,  in  France,  in  the  123i  and 
13th  centuries,  were  accused  of  similar 
doctrines,  and  the  sects,  which,  fiom  the 
16th  century  till  the  present  dme,  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
AnHtrinUcaians,  have,  in  reality,  main- 
tained the  opinion  that  Christ  is  inferior 
to  the  Father,  yet  neither  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  Arians. 

Arica  ;  a  seaport  of  Peru,  and  capital 
of  a  province ;  210  miles  N.  W.  La  Plata ; 
Ion.  70°  11'  W. ;  lat  18«»  27'  S.  In  this 
port  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  is 
shipped  for  Europe.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  vessels,  and  has  a  considerable 
toade  with  Lima.  Near  it  is  a  mountain 
of  rock-salt,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
dug,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Aries  (Latiuy  a  ratn) ;  one  of  the  12 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  vernal  sign.  In 
ll^  ancient  military  an,  aries  signified, 
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also,  a  battering-ram,  an  imgiiie  with  mn 
iron  head,  to  batter  and  beat  down  the 
walls  of  places  besieged.  (See  BaUait^ 
Ram,) 

Arietta.    (See  Air,) 

Arimanes,  or  Ahriman  ;  the  principHe 
of  evil  in  the  Persian  theology,  which 
perpetually  counteracts  the  ctesigns  of 
Ormuzd,  or  Oromazdes,  who  denotes  the 
principle  of  good.  (See  Demon  and  Zo- 
roaster.) 

AaiMASPiAifs ;  a  fabulous  people, 
placed  sometimes  in  Si^thia,  sometimes 
on  the  Rhip«an  moimtains,  and  used 
synonymously  with  the  Cyclops, 

Arion  ;  the  inventor  of  dilhyrambics, 
bom  at  Meth  vmna,  in  Lesbos,  and  flour- 
ished about  B.  C.  625.  He  lived  at  the 
court  of  Periander,  in  Corinth,  and  after- 
wards visited  Sicily  and  Italy.  At  Taren- 
tum,  he  won  the  prize  in  a  musical  con- 
test Having  embarked  in  a  Corinthian 
vessel,  with  rich  treasures,  to  return  to 
his  friend  Periander,  the  avaricious  sailors 
resolved  to  murder  him.  Apollo,  how- 
ever, having  informed  him  in  a  dream  of 
the  impendmg  danger,  Arion,  in  a  mag- 
nificent dress,  with  hiS  lyre  in  his  hand, 
went  upon  deck,  and  endeavored  to  soften 
the  hearts  of  the  crew  by  the  power  of 
his  music  The  dolphins,  attracted  by 
the  sound,  assembled  around  the  vessel, 
and  listened  to  his  sweet  son^  though 
the  avaricious  seamen  still  contmued  un- 
moved. A.  then  resolved  to  escape  the 
hands  of  the  murderers  by  a  voluntary 
death,  and  direw  himself  into  the  sea. 
A  dolphin  received  him  on  his  back,  and, 
while  he  soothed  the  stormy  billows  by 
the  poscer  of  his  strains,  bore  him  safe  to 
mount  Tenarus,  whence  he  sailed  for 
Corinth.  The  sailors,  having  returned  to 
Corinth,  and  being  questioned  by  Perian- 
der concerning  A.,  replied  that  he  was 
dead.  Upon  this,  he  appeared  before 
them,  and  convicted  them  of  their  crime, 
when  Periander  caused  tliem  to  be  cniei- 
fied.  The  lyre  of  A.,  and  the  dolphin 
which  rescued  him,  became  constellations 
in  the  heavens.  Of  the  poems  of  Arion, 
we  have  only  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  which 
may  be  found  in  Bruiick's  Analecta, 

Arioso,  in  music.    (See  Air,) 

Ariosti,  Attilio ;  a  composer  of  emi- 
nence, bom  at  Boloffna.  He  is  said  to 
have  given  lessons  to  Handel  in  his  child- 
hood, in  conjunction  with  whom,  and 
with  the  celebrated  Bononcini,  he  after- 
wards produced  the  opera  of  Mtaio  See- 
voUl  ;  Ariosd  settmg  the  fiist  act,  Bonon- 
cini the  second,  and  Handel  the  third. 
He  likewise  composed  several  other  ope- 
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nus  in  England  about  the  year  17S1,  at 
which  time  the  royal  academy  of  muaic 
was  established  \  and  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced into  that  country,  ibr  the  first 
time,  the  instrument  called  the  viol 
(Tamotir,  on  which  he  performed  a  new 
symidiony  at  the  sixth  representation  of 
Handel's  Amadis,  on  the  12th  July,  1716, 
soon  after  his  arrivaL  He  then  went 
abroad,  but  again  returned  in  1720,  and 
composed  several  operas.  He  once  more 
left  England,  after  publishing  a  boc^  of 
cantatas  by  subscription;  and  the  place 
and  date  of  his  deatn  are  unknown. 

Ariosto,  Ludovico,  bom  at  Reggio, 
Sept  8,  1474,  was  descended  fix>m  a 
noole  familv.  His  fiither  was  a  member 
of  the  first  ludicial  court  of  Feirara.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  ten  children.  Even 
in  his  childhood,  he  j^pared  tragedies, 
which  he  acted  with  his  brothers ;  among 
others,  one  founded  on  the  story  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe.  In  the  school  of  Fer- 
rare,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  stud- 
ies. His  ftither  desicned  him  for  the 
profession  of  the  law ;  out,  after  five  years 
of  fruitless  application  to  it,  the  young 
man  renounced  the  study,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  learned  Gregoiv  of 
Spoleto.  Plautus  and  Terence,  whom 
he  studied  with  this  teacher,  furnished 
thouffhts  for  two  comedies,  the  Cassandra 
and  me  SupposU,  which  he  there  planned. 
His  lyric  poems,  in  the  Italian  and  Latin 
languages,  distin^ished  for  ease  and 
ele^ce  of  style,  mtroduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este, 
son  of  duke  Ercole  I.  In  1503,  Ippolito 
fixed  him  at  his  court,  used  his  counsel  in 
the  most  important  af&irs,  and  took  him 
with  him  on  a  joumev  to  Hungary.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Creole,  Alfonso,  his  son 
and  successor,  put  the  same  confidence  in 
A.  At  this  court  he  began  and  finished, 
amid  distractions  of  every  kind,  in  10  or 
11  years,  his  immortal  poem^  the  Orlando 
fkaioso.  In  1516,  the  printmg  of  it  was 
finished.  When  Ariosto  gave  a  copy  to 
the  cardinal,  he  asked  him,  "  Master  Louis, 
where  did  you  pick  up  all  this  trumpery  ?" 
In  1517  or  1518,  A.  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este  on  a 
second  journey  to  Hungair.  The  un- 
healthy climate  and  the  mfurm  health  of 
the  poet  appeared  to  him  no  sufficient 
apolocy ;  and,  on  declining  to  attend  him, 
therefore,  A.  lost  forever  the  cardinal's  fa- 
vor, which  gradually  passed  firom  coldness 
and  indifference  to  settled  hatred.  A.  was 
now  received  by  the  noble  duke  Alfonso,  a 
lover  of  the  arts,  who  put  much  conii- 


dence  in  him,  but  bestowed  on  him  only 
trifling  rewaidis,  and  (what  seemed  more 
like  a  punishment  than  a  maik  of  favor), 
in  1521  and  1582,^  conomissioned  him  to 
quell  the  disturbances  that  had  broken 
out  m  the  vrild  and  moimtainous  Gar&^- 
nana.  He  successfully  accomphahed  this 
difiicult  enterprise,  and,  after  three  yeais, 
returned  to  Ferrara,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  the  composition  of  his  come- 
dies, and  in  putting  the  last  touches  to  his 
Orlando.  He  died  June  6,  1533,  at  the 
ageof58.  A.  had  a  good  figure,  a  gentle 
character,  polished  manners  and  an  amiar 
Ue  disposition.  He  had  been  rich,  and 
he  loved  splendor.  He  was  obliged  to 
content  hinoself,  however,  with  a  small, 
but  convenient  and  pleasant  house,  over 
wliich  he  caused  the  following  verses  to 
be  inscribed: 

Parva  ged  a|>(a  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  Don 
Sordida,  parta  meo  ied  tamen  aere  domus. 

His  Orlando  FStriosoj  which  is  a  continu- 
ation of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato^ 
and  cannot  be  perfectly  understood  with- 
out it,  is  a  perfect  epic  roniance,  full  of 
the  ftorest  flowers  of  poetry,  and  of  fiesh- 
ness  and  spuit,  in  which  A.  &r  excels 
even  Tasso.  The  Orlando  displays  a 
splendid  and  inexhaustible  richness  of 
invention,  an  ever-changing  variety  of  in- 
cidents ccmnected  with  the  talent  of  lively 
narration.  The  activity  of  a  youthfid 
fimcy  animates  the  whole  woric.  A.  ex- 
hibits, also,  a  wonderful  skill  in  inter- 
weaving the  episodes,  which  he  continu- 
ally interrupts,  and  again  takes  up  with 
an  agreeable,  and  oflen  imperceptible  art, 
and  so  entwines  them  with  one  another, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  connected  his- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  poem,  c<»8ist- 
ing  of  46  cantos.  These  qualities  place 
him  among  the  ereat  masters  of  poetry, 
and  have  gained  for  him,  amonf  his 
countiymen,  the  appellation  of  Anne. 
Besides  this  great  epic,  we  have  some 
comedies,  satires,  capMi  and  sonnets  by 
A.,  and  a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  in  all 
of  which  the  richness  of  his  genius  shines 
with  more  or  less  brightness. 

Arismendi,  Juan  Bautista;  a  distin- 
guished ffeneral  in  the  war  of  Colombian 
indepenc&nce.  Subsequently  to  the  re- 
duction of  Margarita  by  Monllo,  in  1815, 
A.  raised  the  republican  standard  anew 
in  1826,  defeated  Morillo^  garrison  in 
several  actions,  and  regained  part  of  the 
island.  This  movement  was  eminently 
useful  to  Bolivar,  who,  landing  in  Maigar  f 
rita,  from  Aux  Cayes,  restored  the  wa- 
vering fortunes  of  his  country.    In  1819, 
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A.  was  Tice-president  of  Venezuela,  pre- 
▼kni8  to  its  union  with  New  Grenada. 

AaisTjBus,  8on  of  ApoUo  and  Cyrene, 
was  broun^t  up  by  the  Nymphs.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  use  of  bees  is  ascribed 
to  him  (hence  he  is  called  JtfeluMRtf),  and 
gained  for  him  divine  honois.  His  love 
of  Eurydice,  the  young  bride  of  Oipheus, 
caused  her  death ;  for,  as  she  fled  from 
him,  along  the  side  of  a  river,  she  received 
a  moital  bite  from  a  poisonous  snake. 
He  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  bees. 
The  loss,  however,  wbb  repaired  bv  new 
swiurms,  produced,  alter  nine  days,  m  the 
bodies  of  some  cattle  which  he  had  slain. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Cadmus,  and 
ftther  of  Actnon.  He  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  Proconnesian  Aristeeus, 
who  appeared  on  earth  from  time  to  time, 
e.  g.,  as  the  instructer  of  Homer,  and, 
afterwards,  as  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras. 
This  is  ex|dained  by  the  fiict,  that  there 
was  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras  6f  this 
ed  that  philosopher, 
life    was   afterwards 


name,  who  bu< 
and  whose  whole 
involved  in  foble. 

AaisTABCHUs;  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  criticised  Homei^s  poems  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  established  a  new 
text;  for  that  reason,  severe  and  just 
crilics  are  often  called  AristarchL  He  was 
b(Mm  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  B.  C.  150. 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  highly  esteemed 
him,  confided  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children.  After  having  spent  his  life  in 
criticising  Pindar  and  other  poets,  espe- 
cially Homer,  he  died  at  Cyprus,  aged  73. 
—AiBUtnlms  qf  Sam/My  bom  B.  C.  267, 
was  a  frmous  astronomer,  who  first  as- 
serted the  revolution  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun.  His  woik  on  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  still  ex- 
tant. He  is  also  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  sun-diaL 

AaisTiDBs,  for  his  strict  integrity  sur- 
named  the  Justy  was  the  son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  descended  finm  one  of  the  most 
honorable  families  of  Athens.  He  viras 
one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  Athenians, 
when  they  fought  with  the  Persians  at 
Marathon.  According  to  the  usual  ar- 
rangement, the  command  of  \he  aimy 
was  held  by  each  of  the  generals,  in  rota- 
tion, for  one  day.  But  Aristides,  perceiv- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  such  a  chan(re 
of  commanders,  prevailed  on  his  col- 
leagues each  to  give  up  his  day  to  Milti- 
ades;  and  to  this,  in  a  great  measure,  must 
be  ascribed  the  victoiy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  year  ensuing,  he  was  archon,  and,  in 
this  office,  enjoyed  so  universal  a  popu- 


larity, diat  he  therebv  exdted  the  jealouBy 
of  Themistocles.  jThis  ambitious  man, 
not  daring,  openly,  to  attack  his  rival, 
contrived  to  spread  a  repor^  that  A.  was 
aiming  at  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  and,  at 
last,  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banish- 
ment by  the  ostracism.  It  is  said,  that  a 
rustic  citizen,  who  happened  to  stand 
near  A.  in  the  public  assembly  which  de- 
creed his  banishment)  turned  to  him, 
vrithout  knowing  who  he  was,  and  asked 
him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristides  upon 
the  shell  with  which  he  was  going  to 
vote.  '<  Has  Aristides  injured  thee  ?"  in- 
quired he.  "No,"  answered  the  voter; 
"  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the 
JuH,^  A.  wrote  his  name,  and  returned 
(he  shell  in  silence  to  the  voter.  He  left 
the  city,  with  prayers  for  its  welfore. 
Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece  with  a  large  army,  the  Athenians 
hastened  to  recall  a  citizen  to  whomtiiey 
looked  for  aid  in  this  emergency.  For- 
getting every  thing  but  the  ^ood  of  his 
country,  upon  receiving  intelbsence  that 
the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded,  at  Sala- 
mis,  by  the  Persians,  he  hastened  thither 
with  all  speed,  to  warn  Themistocles 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
Touched  bjr  his  generosity,  Themistocles 
admitted  him  at  once  to  his  confidence, 
telling  him  that  the  report  had  been  pur- 
posely spread  by  himself  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  Grecian  fleet  He  also 
invited  him  to  assist  in  the  council  of  war, 
and,  having  detennined  on  battie,  posted 
him  on  the  httle  island  of  Psvttalia,  where 
those,  whose  ships  were  sunk  durinc  the 
engagement,  found  refuge.  In  the  battle 
of  Puitsea,  A.  commanded  the  Athenians, 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  merit  of  die 
victoiy.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  again 
arehon  the  year  folfowing,  and  that,  dur- 
ing this  time,  he  procured  the  passage  of 
the  law  by  which  the  common  pe<^le 
were  admitted  to  all  public  ofiices,  even 
that  of  archon.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Themistocles  announced  that  he  had 
formed  a  project  of  great  importance  to 
the  state,  but  which  he  could  not  make 
known  in  a  public  assembly,  the  people 
appointed  A.  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject  The  project  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  combined  neet  of  the  Greeks,  which 
viras  tiien  lying  in  a  neighboring  port,  and 
therebv  to  secure  to  the  Athemans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea.  A.  returned  to  the 
people,  and  told  them  that  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  more  unjust,  than  the  plan 
of  Themistocles.  The  plan  was.  at  once 
rejected    To  defifay  the  expenses  of  the 
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Pmmh  war,  he  persuaded  the  Greeks  to 
impose  a  tax,  which  should  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
states  collectively,  ai\d  deposited  at  De- 
les. The  implicit  confidence  which  was 
felt  in  his  mtegrity  appeared  in  their  in- 
trusting hjm  with  the  office  of  apportion- 
ing the  contribution, — ^an  office  wnich  he 
executed  with  univeisal  satis&ction.  He 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and,  what 
most  strikuigly  evinces  his  integriQr  and 
diainterestemiess,  so  poor  that  he  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  He  left 
two  daughters,  who  received  dowries 
firom  the  state,  and  a  son,  who  was  pre- 
sented with  100  silver  minie  and  a  tract 
of  wood-land.— i^rMe/e^  Mius^  a  famous 
rhetorician,  bom  A.  D.  129,  in  Bithyn- 
ia,  after  travelliuff  for  some  time,  set- 
tled in  Smyrna.  When  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed bv  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  178,  A., 
by  his  innuence  with  the  emperor  Anto- 
mnus,  had  it  rebuilt  The  inhabitants 
showed  their  gratitude  for  this  service  by 
erecting  a  statue  to  him.  The  merit  of 
his  orationa,  of  which  fbrty-fivo  are  yet 
extant,  consists  only  in  the  splendor  of 
the  language,  by  which  the  emptiness  of 
the  matter  is  tolerably  well  concealed. — 
Another  JhisHdes^  a  Theban  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Apelles,  flourished  B.  C. 
*M0»  A  nunous  picture  of  his  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  representing  a  mother,  in  a 
eafytured  town,  mortally  wounded,  with 
an  infant  suckmg  at  her  breast,  who,  she 
is  apprehensive,  will  sudc  Uood  instead 
of  milk :  it  became  the  property  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Several  other  veiy  &- 
mous  pictures  of  his  are  also  mentioned, 
for  one  of  which  Attains,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  is  said  to  have  given  100  talents. 
Expression  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
excellence  of  this  ancient  artist — Jbistidef 
was  also  the  name  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher in  the  2d  century. 

Aristippus  ;  the  founder  of  a  cele- 
brated philosophical  school  among  the 
Greeks,  which  was  called  Cyrenak^  from 
his  native  city,  Cyrene,  in  Aftica.  He 
flourished  380  B.  C.  Being  sent  by  his 
wealthy  fiither  to  Olympia,  probably  to 
take  part  there  in  the  chariot-races,  he 
heard  Socrates  spoken  of^  and  was  so  de- 
surous  to  receive  instrudiou  from  him, 
that  he  immediately  hastened  to  Athens, 
and  mingled  with  his  disciples.  He  did 
not,  however,  adopt  all  the  principles  of 
this  philosopher.  Like  him,  he  thought 
that  we  should  refrain  firom  speaking  of 
things  which  are  beyond  human  compre- 
hension, and  likewise  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  and  mathematical 


sciences ;  but  his  moral  phikMOphy  dif- 
fered widely  fix>m  that  of  Soefatea,  and 
was  a  science  of  refmed  voluptuousDeas. 
His  fundamental  principles  were,  that  all 
human  sensations  may  be  reduced  to 
two — ^pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure  is  a 
gentle,  and  pain  a  violent  emotion.  AU 
Evinff  beings  seek  the  former,  and  avoid 
the  Litter.  Happiness  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  pleasure,  composed  of  separate 
gratiiicaiions ;  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  all 
human  exertions,  we  should  alxiain  from 
no  kind  of  pleasure.  Still  we  should  al- 
ways be  governed  by  taste  and  reason  in 
our  enjoyments.  As  Socrates  disapproved 
of  these  doctrines,  they  were  the  cause 
of  many  disputes  between  him  and  his 
disciple;  and  it  was,  probably,  to  avoid 
his  censures,  that  Aristippus  spent  a  nait 
of  his  tune  at  i£gina,  where  he  was  when 
his  master  died.  He  made  many  joumeys 
to  Sicily,  where  he  met  with  a  very  friend- 
ly reception  firom  Dionysius  the  lYrant 
The  charms  of  the  celebrated  Lais  allured 
him  to  Corinth,  and  he  became  very  inti- 
mate with  her.  When  he  was  reproached 
with  squandering  so  much  money  upon 
a  woman  who  gratuitously  surrendered 
herself  to  Diogenes,  he  answered,  *^  I  pay 
her  that  she  may  grant  her  fiivon  to  me, 
not  that  she  may  refuse  them  to  anodier.'' 
He  said,  another  time,  ^^  1  possess  her,  not 
she  me.''  (See  Lais.)  Diogenes  Laeitius 
is  not  to  be  credited,  when  he  says  that 
Aristippus  opened  a  school  after  he  le- 
tumed  to  Athens,  as  we  know  of  no  dis- 
ciple instructed  by  hun.  His  doctnnes 
were  taught  only  by  his  dauj^ter,  Asete, 
and  by  his  grandson,  Aiudppus  the 
youn(^r.  Other  Cyrenians  compoundad 
them  into  a  particular  doctrine  of  pleas- 
ure, and  are  hence  called  Hedonicu  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  vrrit- 
ings  are  lost  Wiehmd's  historico-philo- 
sophical  romance  (Aristippus  and  some 
of  his  Contemporaries)  gives  us  a  lively 
and  highly  interesting  ctelineation  of  the 
lifo  and  doctrines  of  &s  amiable  sensual 
philosopher. 
AaisTocRACT.  (See  GcvemmenL) 
Aristooiton;  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
whose  name  is  rendered  famous  by  a  con- 
spiracy formed,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Harmodius,  against  the  tyrants  Hip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus,  the  sons  of  Pisistra- 
tus.  They  succeeded  in  killing  Hippar- 
chus (514  B.C.J;  but,  not  being  seconded 
by  the  people,  Harmodius  was  despatched 
by  the  guards,  and  A.  secured.  Hippias 
instituted  a  severe  inquisition  into  the 
plot,  and  tortured  A.  to  discover  his  ac- 
complices ;  upon  which  he  is  roported  to 
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hsve  named  all  the  beat  friends  of  the  ty- 
rant in  suoceasion,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  On  being  aaked  by 
Hippies  if  there  were  any  more,  *^  There 
now  reroaina,"  said  Aristogiton,  with  a 
smile,  **  only  thyself  worthy  of  death.** 
Hippies  being  expelled  three  years  after, 
the  Athenians  paid  the  greatest  honors  to 
the  two  fiiends  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton,  placing  in  the  forum  theur  statues  by 
Praxiteles,  singing  hymns  to  their  praise 
at  the  Panathenssa,  and  decreeing  that 
no  slave  should  ever  bear  their  names. 
(See  Plvdarch  and  Tkucydidi$.) 

A&isTOMXHEs ;  a  young,  vahant  hero, 
and  leader  of  the  Messenians  against  the 
Spartans,  B.  C.  682.  The  story  of  his 
escape  from  a  deep  cavern  (into  which  he 
had  Deen  thrown  by  the  Spartans),  by 
creeping  through  a  fox-hole,  is  extraordi- 
nary, but  not  well  authenticated.  Not- 
witnatanding  his  boldness  and  heroic 
courage,  he  could  not  prevent  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Messenians. 

Aristophahxs;  the  only  Grecian  com- 
ic poet  of  whom  any  pieces  have  been 
^reserved  entire;  the  son  of  a  certain 
'hilippus,  and  by  birth  an  Athenian. 
He  appeared,  as  a  poet,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  C.  427 ;  and, 
having  indulged  himself  in  some  sarcasms 
on  Cleon,  at  that  time  a  powerful  dema- 
gogue, was  accused,  by  the  latter,  of  hav- 
ing unlawfully  assumed  the  title  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  He  defended  hhnself 
before  the  judges  merely  with  the  known 
verses  of  Homer, — 

To  prove  a  genuine  birth  (the  prince  replies), 
Qa  female  tnitfa  aaseniinc  faith  relies : 
Tfaiu  mantfett  of  right,  I  ouild  my  claim, 
Sore  founded,  oa  a  fair  maternal  feme, 
Ulysses*  son.  Pop^*  Od.  i.  275-9. 

and,  when  the  same  accusation  was  re- 
newed against  him,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling it  a  second  time.  He  afterwards 
revenged  himself  on  Cleon,  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Knights,  in  which  he  himself  acted 
the  part  of  Cleon,  because  no  actor  had 
the  courage  to  do  it  This  little  remains 
to  us  of  the  life  of  A.,  who  was  distin- 
guished, among  the  ancients,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  oomeilum,  as  Homer  was 
by  that  of  the  poti*  Of  54  comedies 
which  he  composed,  11  only  remain;  and 
in  these,  without  doubt,  we  possess  the 
£ower  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which,  in 
his  last  play,  the  Plutua,  borders  on  the 
middle;  but,  in  order  fuUv  to  enjoy  them, 
and  not  to  be  offended  by  the  extrava- 
gances and  immoralities  with  which  they 
abound,  we  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  customs  and  opinions.  His 
31* 


pure  and  elecant  Attic  dialect,  the  ddll 
and  care  dispkyed  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  his  pieces,  and  their  various  other 
excellences,  have  gained  for  A.  the  &me 
of  a  master.  His  wit  and  humor  are  in- 
exhaustible, and  his  boldness  unrestrained. 
The  Greeks  were  enchanted  with  the 
mce  and  refinement  of  his  writings ;  and 
Plato  said,  the  Graces  would  have  chosen 
his  soul  for  their  habitation.  *^  According 
to  our  ideas  of  decorum,**  says  a  late  schol- 
ar, '^  we  should  esteem  the  soul  of  A.  a 
fitter  residence  for  the  licentious  and  mali- 
cious satyr,  or,  at  least,  we  should  call  him, 
with  G6the,  ihaspwUdchMoffh/t  Oraeea.'* 
He  made  use  of  allegory  in  his  attacks  on 
the  politicians  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in 
scouiginff  the  vices  and  foUies  of  his  age 
In  a  political  and  moral  view,  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  for  ancient  discipline 
manners,  doctrines  and  art;  hence  his 
sallies  a^ninst  Socrates,  in  the  Clouds,  and 
against  Eurimdes,  in  the  Frogs  and  other 
comedies.  The  freedom  of  ancient  com- 
edy allowed  an  unbounded  degree  of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  A.  made  so  me  use  of  it, 
that  nothing,  divine  or  hiunan,  which  offer- 
ed a  weak  aide,  escaped  IHs  sarcasms.  He 
feared  the  Athenian  people  so  little,  that 
he  personated  them,  under  a  most  misera- 
ble ^gvae,  in  his  old  Demos.  He  inces- 
santly reproached  them  for  their  fickle- 
ness, theur  levitv,  their  love  of  flattery, 
their  foolish  credulity,  and  their  readiness 
to  entertain  extravagant  hopes.  Instead 
of  being  irritated,  the  Athenians  rewarded 
him  with  a  crown  fit>m  the  sacred  olive- 
tree,  which  was,  at  that  time,  considered 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  distinction. 
This  excessive  fifeedom  characterized  the 
ancient  comedy,  which  was  long  consid- 
ered as  a  support  of  democracy.  After 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  its  licentiousness 
was  much  restrained;  and,  in  the  year 
388  B.  C,  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  name 
any  person  on  die  stage.  At  that  time, 
A.'produced,  imder  the  name  of  his  eld- 
est son,  the  Coeahu,  a  play  in  which  a 
voimg  man  seduces  a  maiden,  and,  after 
having  discovered  her  descent,  marries 
her.  With  this  play  the  new  comedy  be- 
gan. A^whowasveiyokl,appeai8tohave 
died  soon  after.— llie  best  editions  of  his 
comedies  are  those  of  L.  Kfister,  Amster- 
dam, 1710,  foL;  Beivler,  Amsterdam,  1760, 
2  vols.,  4to.;  Brunck,  Strasburg,  1781,  4 
vols.,  4to.  and  8vo. ;  luvemizio,  Leipic, 
1794,  2  vols.,  with  Beck's  commentaries. 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  founder  of 
the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  bom  at  Stafora, 
in  Macedonia,  in  the  Ist  year  of  the  99th 
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OlTinpiad  (384  B*  C.)  Nicomachus,  his 
fttner,  chnmed  deecent  from  Mochaon, 
the  son  of  iEsouhipius ;  Phestia,  his 
motbeiv  was  also  oi  noble  extraction. 
Theprofeflsioii  of  medicine  was  heredi- 
taiy  m  the  fiunily  of  the  AsclepiadiB ;  and 
Aristotle's  ftther,  who  was  physician  to 
king  Amyntas,  had  pursued  it  with  repu- 
tation and  success.  He  designed  his  son 
for  the  same  professioii,  and  probably  in- 
structed him  m  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  the  philosophy  connected  with  it. 
He  doubtless  owed  to  bis  eariy  education 
his  inclinatioA  for  the  study  of  natural 
history,  of  which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  founder,  since  he  was  the  first  who 
made  accurate  observations.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  went,  at  the  age 
of  18,  to  Ataroea,  and  lived  virith  one 
Proxenus,  a  friend  of  his  fiunily,  who 
did  much  towards  his  further  education 
and  improvement  Hero  he  staid  a  short 
time,  and  then  repaired  to  Athens.  A. 
renaained,  duimf  tlus  his  first  abode  in 
Athens,  about  SQ  years ;  and,  not  content 
to  continue  merely  a  hearer  of  Plato, 
whose  school  was  then  in  high  renown, 
he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  himself 
and  became  the  rival  of  Isocrates.  He 
probably  composed,  also,  some  philosoph- 
ical worics,  the  fame  of  which  reached 
the  ears  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  this  kin^  wrote  to  him, 
soon  alter  Alexander's  birth,  356  B.  C, 
the  celebrated  letter,— "  King  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  Aristotle,  greeting.  Know 
that  a  son  has  been  bom  to  me.  I  tiiank 
the  gods  not  so  much  that  they  have 
given  him  to  me,  as  that  they  have  per- 
mitted him  to  be  bom  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
istotle. I  hope  that  thou  wilt  form  him  to 
be  a  kinff  worthy  to  succeed  me,  and  to 
rule  the  Macedonians."  Several  writers 
af&na  that  A.  quarrelled  with  Plato  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and,  in  consequence,  set  up  his  school  in 
opposition  to  the  Platonic.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  some  dispute  between  the 
two  philosophers,  but  it  never  came  to  an 
open  rapture.  A.  constantly  manifested 
the  highest  reverence  for  his  teacher,  and 
every  where,  in  his  works,  speaks  with 
great  reipect  of  him,  even  when  he  criti- 
cises him.  The  Athenians  having  de- 
clared war  affainst  Philip,  soon  afler  Pla- 
to's death,  A.  left  Athens  for  Atamca, 
where  his  firiend  Hennias  was  3overeign. 
Hermias  soon  after  was  betrayed  into  3ie 
hands  of  Artaxerxes,  who  dishonorably 
put  him  to  death.  A.,  deeply  moved  by 
the  fioe  of  his  fiiend,  sought  to  perpetuate 
bis  memor>'  by  an  ode,  which  is  rich  in 


poetical  beauties;  and  espoused  his  nieoe. 
it  amears  that  A.  lived  some  time  after 
the  death  of  his  fiiend  at  Mitylene ;  but, 
towards  the  year  343  B.  C,  he  was  invited 
by  Philip  to  his  court,  to  take  charge  of 
the  education  of  Alexander,  who  was 
then  13  years  old.  The  particulars  of  his 
method  of  instraction  are  not  known  to 
us;  but  when  we  see  the  matnees  of 
mind  which  Alexander  dispuyed  in  the 
fiist  yean  of  his  reisn, — ^his  command  of 
his  passions,  till  £ttery  had  corrupted 
him,  and  his  regard  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences,— ^we  cannot  but  think  that  his  edu- 
cation was  judiciously  conducted.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  Aristotle  neglected  to 
ffuard  his  pupil  asainst  ambition  and  the 
love  of  conquest ;  but  it  must  be  recoUect- 
ed  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and,  of  course,  a 
natural  enemy  to  the  Persian  kings ;  his 
hatred  had  been  deepened  by  the  fate  of 
his  fiiend  Hermias ;  in  short,  the  conquest 
of  Persia  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  the 
wish  of  all  Greece.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  Aristotle  should  exert  all  his 
talents  to  form  his  pupil  with  the  dk^xm- 
tion  and  quaUficaUons  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  Both  fo- 
ther  and  son  sought  to  show  their  grati- 
tude for  the  services  of  such  a  teacher. 
Philip  rebuilt  Stagira,  and  established  a 
school  tliere  for  Aristotle.  The  Stagi- 
rites,  in  gratitude  for  this  service,  appoint- 
ed a  yearly  festival,  called  •^ristoima,  A. 
continued"  at  Alexander's  court  a  year 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
is  said  to  have  then  repaired  to  Athena 
Ammonias  the  Eclectic  says  that  he  fol- 
lowed his  pupil  in  a  part  of  his  cam- 
paigns; and  this  seems  very  probable, 
because  it  is  hardly  possible  that  so  many 
anhnals  as  tlie  philosopher  describes  could 
have  been  sent  to  Athens,  or  that  he  could 
liave  given  so  accurate  a  description  of 
them  without  having  personally  dissected 
and  examined  them.  We  may  conjecture 
that  he  accompanied  Alexander  as  for  as 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  Athens  about  331 
B.  C.,  provided  with  the  materials  for  his 
excellent  History  of  Animals.  Here  he 
opened  a  school  of  philosophy  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, a  ffynuiasium  not  for  from  the  city. 
Thither  Tie  went  twice  a  day.  The  fore- 
noon was  devoted  to  his  most  intimate 
pupils,  when  he  explained  to  them  the 
dinicult  parts  of  science.  In  the  evening, 
he  admitted  all  those  who  were  desirous 
of  hearing  him,  while  he  discoursed,  in  a 
familiar  and  intelligible  way,  on  subjects 
more  nearlv  connected  with  common  lifo- 
Accordingly,  his  worics  also  are  divided  in- 
to the  es^Uric  or  abstnise,  and  the  exoteric 
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«r  fiimiUaf.  Alexander  aided  his  extensiye 
atudiee  by  sending  him  presents  from 
Asia,  and,  aa  a  reward  for  his  services, 
gave  him  800  talents.  Notwithstanding 
thisi  he  afterwards  cimceived  an  enmity 
against  his  tutor.  At  the  death  of  that 
prince,  334  B.  C,  A.  was  reported  to  be 
concerned  in  his  pretended  assassination. 
The  Athenians,  now  hoping  to  recover 
the  command  of  Greece,  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  the  other  states  to  take  arms 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  Aristotle 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Philip,  Alexander 
and  Antipater.  The  demagogues,  sup- 
ported by  his  numerous  enemies,  took 
this  opportunity  to  accuse  him.  To  escape 
prosecution,  on  a  charge  of  atheism,  he 
left  Athens  with  the  obmtrvadon  (alluding 
to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates),  that  he 
would  spare  them  the  ffuilt  of  a  second 
crime  against  philosophy.  He  retired, 
with  most  of  his  schotars,  to  Chalcis,  in 
Eubcea,  where  he  shortly  after  took  poi- 
son, 322  B.  C,  on  being  summoned,  as  it  ia 
said,  to  appear  before  the  court  of  areop- 
agus  at  Athens,  to  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation against  him.  His  character  can 
hardly  be  acquitted  of  ambition  and  dis- 
honesty. (For  his  doctrines  and  sect,  see 
PhQowfihfy  Penpaktv'.) — ^The  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  were  not  published  during 
his  li&-time,  fiist  became  known  to  the 
world  when  the  Romans  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  philosophy.  The  original 
manuscripts  or  his  works,  and  those  of 
Theophrastus,  were  brought  by  Sylla  to 
Rome,  with  the  libraiy  of  Apelhcon.  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes  arranged  them,  and 
fiimiahed  them  with  indices.  Mwov  of 
his  important  works  are  now  Iobl  Those 
yet  extant,  according  to  the  edition  of 
Sylburg,  5  vols.,  4to.,  Frankfort,  1587, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Ontmum ;  RheUrica  et  PoeHea ; 
Etkica  ad  Jsiamackum;  Ethica Magna; 
Politica  et  JEconomica ;  ^wnalium  BRsto- 
ria ;  De^MnaliumPartibus ;  Phfaica  Au^ 
cuUatioms,  lib.  xiii.,  d  alia  Opera;  De  Ca- 
lo;  De  CreneraHone  et  Concqftione;  De 
Meteoris,  lib.  iv.;  De  Mundo ;  De  Amma; 
ParvaJSTaturalia;  Varia  Opuscula ;  Aris" 
toteUs,  Akxandri  et  Caam  Problemata; 
Ariatotelia  et  Theofhrasfi  Metaphyaica. — 
Besides  the  edition  above-mentioned, 
those  of  Casaubon  and  Duval  are  esteem- 
ed. The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Bufale, 
not  yet  completed.    (See  PkUoeophy,) 

ARITHMETIC  (from  the  Greek  I(m0^^;, 
number) ;  a  branch  of  mathematics,  the 
object  of  which  is,  to  combine  numbers, 
according  to  cenain  rules,  in  order  to 


obtain  results  which  latis^  nven  condi- 
tions. These  rules,  methodically  amnged, 
form  a  science,  to  which  the  name  of 
arWimetic  is  given.  This  science  is  very 
ancient,  and  we  find  it  (of  course^  in  very 
different  degrees  of  perfection)  among  idl 
nations.  Arithmetic,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  first  attained  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  was  formed  into  a  weU- 
connected  whole  among  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  the  Romans  learned  it.  Still,  the 
arithmetic  of  the  ancients  waa,  by  no 
means,  so  convenient  as  the  modem  sys- 
tems. The  superiority  of  the  modem 
systems  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
our  system  of  notation,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  one  of  the  sublimeet  inventions 
of  the  human  mind.  A  gveat  number  of 
worits  on  arithmetic  have  been  published. 
The  French,  who  excel  all  nations  in 
popular  treatises  on  mathematics,  have 
the  best  school-books  in  the  department 
of  arithmetic.  Those  of  Lacroix,  Clai- 
raut,  Bezout,  Mauduit,  are  excellent  for 
persons  who  wish  to  pursue  mathemati- 
cal studies  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  to 
devote  themselves  to  engineering^  military 
or  civil ;  while  those  of  Gremillet,  Quer- 
ret,  LonguSti^,  Juvimy,  are  better  fitted 
for  young  persons,  mo  intend  to  pursue 
commerce  or  practise  the  mBcba*Aical  arts. 
Among  the  English  treatiscb,  that  of 
Walsh  is  a  good  one.  In  German,  those 
of  Fischer  and  Busch  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. Fischer's  is,  in  many  respects, 
excellent.  A  very  complete  treatise  on 
arithmetic  is  to  be  found  in  the  Encydo- 
pmKa  MetropolUana  (London),  a  work 
which  is  not  yet  completed. 

Arius.    (See  Ariane,) 

Ajlk  ;  the  name  applied,  in  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  to  the  boat  or  floating 
edifice  in  which  Noah  resided  during  the 
flood  or  deluge;  derived,  undoubtedly, 
firom  the  Latin  area,  a  chest,  or  vessel. 
(See  Deluge.)— In  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews,  the  chest,  in  which  the  tables  of  the 
law  were  preserved,  bore  the  name  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  This  was  a  smaU 
chest  or  cofler,  3  feet  9  inches  in  lengfli, 
2  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same 
in  height,  in  which  were  contained  the 
various  sacred  articles  mentioned  in  the 
quotations.  It  was  made  of  shittim- wood, 
and  covered  with  the  mercy-seat,  called 
also  the  propitiatory,  as  the  Septuagint 
expresses  It, 'iXwrn^piov  iir{%a,that  is,the  lid 
or  cover  of  propitiation ;  because,  in  the 
typical  lanffuaj^  of  Scripture,  those  sins 
which  are  forgiven  are  said  to  be  covered* 
This  lid  was  made  of  pure  gold :  at  either 
end  was  a  cherub:  these  looked  towaixlv 
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each  other,  and  embraced  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  mercy-fleat  with  their 
expanded  wings  (Ex.  xxv,  17,  33,  and 
xxxix.  1 — ^9);  between  which  the  She- 
chinab,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  presence, 
manifested  itself  in  the  appearance  of  a 
cloud,  hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the 
mercy-seat  (Lev.  xvi.  2)).  From  hence  the 
divine  oracles  were  given  (2  Kings  xix. 
15 ;  ba.  Ixxx.  1}.  The  high  priest,  once 
every  year,  on  tne  great  day  of  expiatioik, 
appeared  before  the  mercy-seat,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  people  (Heb,  ix.  7). 
The  ark  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon :  before  his  time, 
it  was  kept  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was 
moved  alK>ut  as  circumstances  dictated. 
At  the  captivity,  it  appears  to  have  been 
either  lost  or  destroyed;  for  the  Jews 
universally  concur  in  stating  that,  among 
the  things  wanting  in  the  second  temple, 
one  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

Arkansas  ;  a  territoiy  or  district  of 
country  belonging  to  the  U.  States,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  territory  and  state  of  Missou- 
ri, E.  l^  the  Mississippi,  which  separates 
It  from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, S.  by  Louisiana  and  Mexico,  and 
W.  by  Mexico ;  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  550 
miles ;  mean  breadth,  about  220 ;  square 
miles,  about  120,000;  between  Ion.  90° 
and  100°  W.;  lat  32°  W  and  36°  W  N. 
This  is  the  usual  statement  of  the  size  of 
the  territoiy ;  but  the  limits  of  what  is 
properly  called  A^Urritory  have  been  late- 
ly reduced,  so  that  it  now  contains  about 
45,000  square  miles.  Pop.,  in  1810, 1062; 
in  1820,  14,273;  slaves,  1,617.  It  was 
erected  into  a  territorial  government  in 
1819.  The  number  of  counties,  in  1820, 
was  7,  and,  in  1828,  15.  Little  Rock  is 
the  seat  of  government  According  to  a 
report  made  in  congress,  by  one  of  the 
committees  on  public  lands,  the  popula- 
tion of  Arkansas,  probably,  will  amount,  in 
1830,  to  35,000.— The  Arkansas  flows 
through  the  central  part ;  the  Mississippi 
forms  the  eastern,  and  Red  river  a  part 
of  the  southern  boundary.  The  other 
principal  riven  are  White,  St.  Francis 
and  Washita  or  Ouachitta  rivers.  The 
Ozark  (a  provincial  corruption  of  Arkaafi" 
9a«)mountains  traverse  the  country  fh>m 
N.  E.  to  S.  W,  The  part  of  the  territory 
between  this  range  and  the  Mississippi  is, 
in  general,  low  and  level,  and,  in  many 
places,  liable  to  annual  inundation.  To 
the  N,  W.  of  the  mountains,  the  country 
consists  mostly  of  extensive  prairies,  with- 
out trees,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams  of  water.  The  soil,  on  tlxe  rivers, 
is  exceedingly  fertile ;  but,  in  other  parts. 
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much  of  it  is  sterile.  Throughout  mam, 
of  the  country,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
water.  The  climate  is  rabject  to  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  un- 
healthy to  new  settlers.  Arkansas  was 
discovered  and  settled  by  the  French, 
under  the  chevalier  de  Tonti,  as  early  as 
1685.  In  the  various  transfers  of  territory, 
it  followed  the  fate  of  other  parts  of  Lou- 
isiana, until  February,  1819,  when,  by  a 
law  of  congress,  that  part  of  Louisiana 
between  tlie  state  of  Louisiana,  or  N.  lat 
33^,  and  the  soutliem  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri, was  erected  into  a  separate  territo- 
rial government,  obid  such  it  continues 
to  the  present  day. — Cotton  and  Indian 
com  are  the  staple  productions.  The 
country  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cattle.  Wild  aninuds  and 
fowls  are  abundant,  as  the  buffido,  deer, 
elk,  otter,  beaver,  rabbit,  raccoon,  wildcat, 
catamount,  wolf,  bear,  iic. ;  wild  geese, 
turkeys,  auails,  &c.  Of  minerals,  there 
are  iron,  lead,  coal,  salt,  &c  There  are 
several  salt  springs,  and,  1300  or  1400 
miles  up  the  Arkansas,  is  a  tract  called 
the  BaUmmrity  which,  according  to  ^v- 
emor  Miller,  is  covered,  for  many  miles, 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  with  pure,  white, 
crystallized  salt  About  150  miles  N.  W. 
Arkansas  are  the  famous  hot  sprines. 
They  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
and  are  usefol  in  chronic  and  paralytic 
affections.  The  temperature,  in  tne  driest 
seasons,  is  at  the  boihng  point,  but  subject 
to  considerable  variation. — ^The  principal 
tribes  of  Indians,  in  this  territory,  are  the 
Osages,  Cherokees,  Quapas,  Uhoctaws, 
Cadoes,  Camanches,  &c — Arkanaq^;  a 
river  of  North  America,  which  rises  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  about  N.  lat  40^, 
near  the  sources  of  the  rio  del  Norte,  and 
near  the  borders  of  the  territoiy  of  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  boundary  between  the  Missouri  ter- 
ritory and  Mexico,  flows  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Arkansas  territorv,  and  unites 
with  the  Mississippi,  lat  33<^40^  N.  Its 
course  is  E.  S.  E.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats,  at  some  seasons,  1980  imles;  its 
whole  length,  following  its  windings,  is 
2170  miles.  Its  channel  is  broad,  and 
its  navigation  safe,  unobstructed  by  rocks, 
shoals  or  rapids.  Silver  is  found  on 
this  river,  and  much  of  the  land  on  its 
banks  is  of  the  first  quality. 
Arkebuss.  (See  Harqud}U99.) 
Arkwright,  sir  Richani ;  at  first  a  poor 
barber,  afterwards  inventor  of  the  i^m- 
ning  jenny,  and  therebv  the  real  founder 
of  a  brsnch  of  manunictures,  to  which 
Great  Britain  owes  an  immense  increase 
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of  hm:  «3^it8»  amU  which  bSM»  enipioy- 
meot  to  millkHifl  of  hands.  Some  esteem 
tliis  remarkable  man  as  a  genius  of  the 
fiist  order,  gURgd  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  invention ;  others,  as  an  artful 
contriver,  who  understood  how  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  discoveries  of  others. 
It  is  certain  that  A.  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  from  low  circumstances,  that  he 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  improve- 
ment ot  the  BiMnning  machines  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  thus  obtained  honors 
and  wealth.  He  left  his  barber's  shopT  in 
1767,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Waning- 
ton,  where  he  began  his  career  of  me- 
chanical invention,  with  a  kind  of  peipet- 
ual  motion.  A  watch-maker,  named  Kb^^ 
advised  him  to  persevere,  and  induced 
him  to  employ  his  talents  on  machinery 
for  qiinning  wooL  Kay  had  himself  at- 
tempted to  contrive  a  machine  for  thai 
puipoee,  but  wiijiout  much  success.  As 
their  united  means  were  not  sufficient  to 
cany  their  design  into  execution,  they 
appued  fi>r  assistance  to  a  Mr.  Ather- 
ton,  of  Liverpool.  Althouf^h  the  pover* 
ty  of  A.'s  appearance  prcmused  but  little, 
Mr.  Atherton  took  the  two  projectors 
nnder  his  patronage,  and  a  macnine  was 
at  length  completed.  A.  took  out  a  patent 
for  it  in  1769,  which  was  renewed  in  1775, 
but  was  set  aside,  in  1785^  by  the  Idoff^a 
bench.  After  procuring  the  patent,  he 
fbnned,  in  connexion  wim  a  Mr.  Smaller, 
an  estaUishment  which  soon  fell  throueh. 
He  then  went  to  Nottingham,  where  lis 
attempts  were  more  successfliL  There 
he  connected  himself  with  a  Scotchman, 
named  Dak,  and,  as  he  was  attacked, 
about  this  time,  by  other  English  manu- 
factorers,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Scotch- 
man a  razor  that  would  eftectually  shave 
them  alL  A.  separated  also  firom  Dale, 
carried  on  his  works  alone,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  richest  manu&ctuiei9 
in  the  kingdom.  When  he  died,  in  1793, 
at  his  ereat  establishment  at  Crumfbrd 
bridge,  his  property  amounted  to  at  least 
£500,000.  If  the  first  conception  of  the 
spinning  jenny  cannot  be  refused  to  Kay, 
still  we  must  not  forget,  that  he  who  ma- 
tures a  crude  idea,  and  understands  how 
to  apply  it,  deserves  more  credit  than  the 
inventor  or  projector.  Since  A-'s  time, 
no  important  docovery  or  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  spinning 
cotton  by  water  machinery.  To  five  an 
idea  of  the  immense  influence  which  his 
invention  has  had  upon  the  increase  of 
cotton  fabrics,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
th«^  firom  1771  to  1780,  only  5,735,000 


pounds  of  raw  cotton^  on  an  avenge, 
were  annually  imported ;  but,  Scook  m7 
to  1821,  about  144^000,000,  of  which 
130,000,000  pounds  were  wori&sd  up  in 
England,  or,  at  least,  spun  there. 

Armada  (SjfHnM) ;  a  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  This  tenn  is  applied  particulariy  t» 
that  peat  naval  annament,  which  was 
caHed  the  invincible  onMdOf  fitted  out,  in 
1588,  by  PhiUp  !!»  against  queen  Elisa- 
beth.   It  consisted  or  150  ships,.  m<wt  of 


which  were  of  a  remiurkable  s&se^canving 
3650  guns,  and  having  on  board  aboui 
20,000  soldien>  and  8000  sailofs,  besides 
2000  volunteers  of  the  most  distin|[uidied 
families.  This  fitcce  was  to  be  jomed  by 
34,000  men,  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dunkirk.  The  Enalish  navy^  at 
that  time,  consisted  of  30  £ips  of  war; 
but  it  was  reinfi>rced  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  citizens,  commanded  by 
Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Frobiaher^ 
and  manned  by  the  most  akilM  seamen 
in  the  world.  The  loss  of  thvr  adbakal, 
and  a  violent  tempest,  the  day  M^  tkjBy 
sailed,  retarded^  fi>r  some  time,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  on  the  voy- 
age, they  were  harassed  by  the  flying 
attacks  of  the  Engli^  They  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  the  Netberifmds  in  July, 
were  thrown  into  ^tisorder  by  a  strataceoa 
of  lord  Howard,  and,  in  tibis  situad!(«» 
were  attacked  with  such  impetuosiQrt  that 
it  became  necessarv  to  attempt  to.  return. 
Contrary  winds  obfi^  the  Spanish  ad~ 
mirsd  to  make  the  oiscuit  of  the  ishuid^ 
with  the  wreck  of  this  magnificent  araut^ 
meiit.  In  passing  the  Oricneya,  it  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  storm,  and  oo^  a 
feeble  remnant  returned  to  Spain»  Wissr- 
abeth  struck  medals  with  the  motto^-- 
J^ffltmt  DeuB  et  diampanh/ar. 

AjUf ADiLLO  (diusmtf,  L.) ;  a  genus  of 
mammiferous  qiiaonipeds,  beloi^piiig  t» 
the  order  e^fentote,  inhabiting  thas  hotter 
regions  of  the  American  continent.  The 
species  comprised  within  this  genus  axo 
provided  with  a  very  remariEme»  hard 
sheU,  consisting  of  scales  or  plates,  ar- 
ranged somewhAt  like  a  tessellated  pav«<- 
ment  or  coat  of  mail,  covering*  the  head, 
body,  and^  in  some  raecies,  the  tail  This 
shell  forms  a  sort  of  shield  on  the  head ; 
a  second,  veiy  convex,  proHects  tite  shoul- 
ders, and  a  third  is  extended  over  the 
rump;  while  the  space  intennediate  to 
the  two  last  is  occuj^ed  by  a  number  of 
parallel  plates,  unite«l  by  a  strong,  flexible 
membrane,  which  allows  of  the  necea* 
sary  flexions  of  the  body.  When  the 
animal  places  the  head  between  the  fore- 
feet, and  brings  the  tail  and  posterior  «x* 
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tremitiee  close  together,  a  ball  is  fimned, 
which  offers  an  uniform,  solid  surface,  not 
pervious  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey, 
itor  small  quadrupeds.  The  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  Dody,not  covered  by  the  shell, 
is  clothed  with  a  coarse,  scattered  hair, 
some  of  which,  also,  appears  at  different 
points  between  the  plates  or  bands  of 
the  shell.  All  the  armadillos  have  a  rather 
pomted  snout,  long  ears  and  stout  claws ; 
of  the  latter,  some  species  have  four  on 
the  anterior  ftet,  otheis  five ;  all,  however, 
have  five  on  the  posterior  feet  They 
have  no  incisive  or  canine  teeth,  but  seven 
or  eight  separatQ,  cylindrical  jaw-teeth, 
which  are  only  enamelled  on  ^e  outside. 
They  feed  on  vegetables,  insects  and  car- 
rion, have  a  simple  stomach,  and  no 
cacum, — ^But  for  their  peculiar  fecun- 
dity, the  armadillos  would  be  speedilv 
exterminated,  as  they  are  sought  with 
ereat  avidity  in  Guiana,  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
&c^  on  account  of  their  flesh,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  great  luxury.  To  obtain 
these  animals,  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be 
8uppoBed,smce  they  burrow  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  so  that  it  is  almost  imposable 
to  get  at  them  by  digging.  The  hunters 
are  obliged  to  smoke  them  out  of  their 
dens.  When  they  appear  on  the  sur&ce, 
they  are  easily  captured,  as  they  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball,  and  remain  mo- 
tionless as  soon  as  approached  by  a  dog 
or  man.  If  near  a  precipice,  however, 
ihej  sometimes  elude  pursuit  by  thus 
rolfang  themselves  up  ana  felling  from  the 
top,  which  diey  do  without  receiving  any 
obvious  imury.  The  Indians  make  use 
of  the  shell  or  covering  of  these  animals, 
especially  of  the  larger  species,  in  the 
fiibrication  of  baskets,  &c. — Like  all  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  order,  the  arma- 
dillos are  slow-motioned  and  harmless; 
sometimes  they  are  troublesome  in  gar- 
dens, both  fi!om  the  destruction  of  plants, 
and  the  number  and  extent  of  the  exca- 
vations which  they  form.  The  species 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  princi- 
pally, by  the  number  of  bands  on  the 
tnsnk  of  the  body,  between  the  diield  on 
the  fi>re  shoulders  and  that  on  the  rump. — 
The  species  enumerated  by  Cuvier  aro 
—daaifpus  tridndus,  L.  (3  banded  A.),  of 
middling  size,  found  in  Brazil  and  Fan- 
guay ;  iJ.  6  ctnctitf  en8  citichw,  L.  (6  band- 
ed AA  having  the  borders  of  the  posterior 
shield  serrated,  and  the  parts  not  covered 
by  shell  furnished  with  longer  and  thicker 
hair  than  the  other  species ;  D.  7,  8  ef  9 
cvndust  L-  (9  banded  A.),  having  a  body 
15  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  Uie  same 
length ;  and  the  D.  gigas,  C,  or  giant  ar- 


madillo, which  has  13  or  13  intermediate 
bands,  and  srows  to  tiie  length  of  3  feel^ 
exchinve  of  the  tail  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  species  attains 
to  a  much  larger  size,  or  that  there  is 
another  species,  to  which  the  epithet  gi- 
gantic is  still  more  applicable  than  to 
this. 

Abmaoh  ;  a  county  of  Iroland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  containing  on  459 
square  miles,  141,381  souls.  The  linen 
manu&cturo  flourishes  in  this  country. 
The  chief  city  of  this  county  is  Armagh, 
which  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland ;  Ion.  6^  37'  W. ;  laL  M**  21'  N. 
It  contains  1268  houses,  and  7010  inhab- 
itants ;  '2000  of  the  established  church, 
3413  Catholics,  and  1596  Dissenters.  In 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  an  extensive  and 
populous  city,  and  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing, having,  at  one  period,  according  to 
Irish  historians,  7000  students  at  its  col- 
lege. It  is,  at  present,  the  seat  of  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  is  lord  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. 

Armatolic  (fi^m  the  modem  Greek 
*Afitar^wy  L  e.,  territory  of  arms) ;  a  dis- 
trict in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  assigiied 
to  a  capUam  for  protection,  llicy  were 
the  last  refiige  of  hberty  in  Greece.  These 
armatolics  aro  very  numerous  in  the 
mountauis  of  Macedon,  Epinis  and  Thes- 
saly ;  and  the  freedom  of  Uie  Mainot^ 
Suliotes,  inhabitants  of  Montenegro,  &c.,  is 
supported  almost  entiroly  by  them.  When 
Mohammed  II  finished  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  he  was  satisfied  with  possessing 
the  plains,  the  fortified  places  and  the  sea- 
ports. The  natural  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  unimportant  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  his  successors,  whose  efibrts  were  di- 
rected, in  preference,  against  Hungary  and 
Poland.  To  these  fi^messesyunconqueved 
by  the  Turks,  fled  the  mdependent  part 
of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  continue  tiie 
war  in  detail,  under  their  bold  leaders, 
called  capitamB.  A  capitani  collected, 
generally,  a  troop  of  50--200  men,  who 
remained  true  to  him  throuffh  every  va- 
riety of  fortune,  and  attacked  the  enemy 
every  where,  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
towns.  They  said,  ^  We  never  have  made 
peace  with  Turkey.**  Thus  involved  in  an 
endless  struggle  with  the  oppressors,  their 
war  soon  degenerated  into  robberies.  A 
large  number  of  them  were  carefid  to 
confine  their  depredations  to  Mussul- 
mans ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  all, 
and  many  instances  occurred,  as  may  easi- 
ly be  imagined,  in  which  Greeks  were  at- 
tacked when  the  booty  expected  was  coo- 
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flidflnUe.  The  |»cha8,  unaUe'  to  sub- 
due iheee  enteipnsiiig  wairiorB,  generaUv 
treated  with  them.  Thecapitanisreceivea, 
on  ccmdition  of  remainjng  quiet,  money 
or  stores,  end  the  govenunent  of  the  dis- 
trict which  was  defended  by  dieir  arms. 
Such  a  district  was  then  called  armatolion. 
Yeiy  recently,  the  capitanis  Odysseus, 
PeriluBos,  Tzonko,  Tasios,  Pisko,  &c., 
made  themselves  feared  by  Ali  Pacha, 
((}.  V.)  as  well  as  by  the  pachas  sent  against 
hun,  and  most  of  them  took  part  against 
the  Porte  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece. 

A&MKn  Ship  ;  a  name  used,  in  England, 
to  signi^  a  vessel  occasionidly  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  government  in  time  of 
war.  and  employed  to  guard  some  par- 
ticular coast,  or  to  attend  on  a  fleet  She 
is  therefore  armed  and  equipped,  in  all 
respects,  like  a  ship  of  war,  ana  command- 
ed oy  an  ofllcer  «  the  navy,  who  has  the 
rank  of  a  master  and  commander.  All 
ships  of  this  sort  are  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king's  sloops,  having  a  lieu- 
tenant, master,  purser,  surgeon,  &c. 

Armeiiia  ;  an  Astatic  countiy,  contain- 
ing 106,000  square  miles,  fi>rmerly  divided 
into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  The 
fint,  which  is  the  modem  Turcomania, 
and  is  still  sometunes  called  Jirmemoj  lies 
south  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  compre- 
hends the  Tuikish  pachalics  Erzerum, 
Kara  and  Van  (which  extend  over  33,770 
square  miles,  and  have  950,000  inhabit- 
ants), and  also  the  Persian  province  Iran, 
or  Elrivan.  Armenia  Minor,  now  called 
MaduUa  or  Pcjgum,  belongs  to  the  Turks, 
and  18  divided  between  the  pachalics 
Meraahe  and  Sivas.  Armenia  is  a  rough, 
mountainous  coununr,  which  has  Cau- 
casus for  its  northern  boundaiy,  and,  in  the 
centre,  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Taurus,  to  which  belongs  mount  AraraL 
(q.  V.)  Here  the  two  great  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  take  their  rise ;  like- 
wise the  Kur,  and  other  less  considerable 
streams.  The  lakes  Van  and  Geuk-aha 
are  also  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
climate  is  rather  cold  than  worm ;  the  soil, 
in  general,  moderately  fertile,  and  better 
fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agriculture ;  it 
produces,  nowever,  the  finest  southern 
Quits.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  iron  and 
copper.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  gen- 
uine Annenians,  of  Turcomans,  who  pass 
a  wandering  life  in  the  jdains,  and  of  a 
few  Turks,  Greeks  and  Jews.  Of  the 
ancient  history  of  this  countir  but  litde 
is  known.  It  appears  to  have  oeen  sub- 
jected, in  turn,  mr  the  Assyrians,  Modes, 
Peraiaitf   and  Macedonians.    Ajfter  the 


death  of  Alexander,  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  so  remained  till 
the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different 
rulers,  and  was  divided  into  Armenia 
Major  and  Minor. — Armenia  Major  was 
exposed  to  maiw  attacks.  The  Romans 
and  P^rthians  fought  a  long  time  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  governed  at  one  period  by 
Parthian  princes,  at  another,  bv  those 
whom  the  Romans  favored,  until  Tnyan 
made  it  a  Roman  province*  Armenia 
afterwards  recovered  its  independence, 
and  was  under  the  rule  of  its  own  kings. 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempted  its  biuh 
jugation  in  vain,  and  it  remained  6ee 
until  650,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabians.  Ailer  this,  it  several  times 
chan^d  its  masters,  among  whom  were 
Gengis-Khan  and  Tamerlime.  In  1552, 
Selim  n  conquered  it  fit)m  the  Persians, 
and  the  greater  part  has  since  remained 
under  the  Turkish  dominiorL  Armenia 
Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers,  amonc 
whom  Mithridates  was  first  distinguished. 
From  him  Pompey  took  the  kinffcfom,  and 
gave  it  to  Dejotarus^  &c.  On  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and,  in  950. 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Ajnbtans,  since 
which  time  it  has  shared  Uie  same  fate  as 
Armenia  Major,  and  was  made,  in  1514, 
a  Turkish  province,  by  Selim  I.  Of  the 
cities  of  ancient  Armenia,  some  ruins  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  which  display  a  good  sgrle 
m  architecture ;  e.  g.,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
capital  Ani,  which  was  destroyed,  in  1319« 
hf  an  earthquake ;  and  those  of  the  an- 
cient city  Armavir,  which,  durins  1800 
years,  was  the  residence  of  the  lunjp; 
some  femilies  still  remde  here.  After 
Armavir,  Artaxarta  (Artaschad)  on  tho 
Araxes,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidee, 
became  the  capital,  but  sunk  into  decay 
before  tlie  end  of  the  8th  century.~The 
Armenians,  a  sober  and  temperate  nation, 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  commerce,  which, 
in  Turkey,  is  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands;  and  in  all  Asia,  except  China, 
merchants  of  their  nation  are  to  oe  found. 
Tlieir  religion  has  fecilitated  their  en* 
trance  into  Eastern  Europe ;  accordingly 
they  are  numerous  in  Russia.  Jaubert 
says  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Christian 
Armenians^  that,  in  their  native  country, 
they  are  good  affriculturists ;  that  old  ace 
is  highlv  honored ;  and  that  the  wife  looks 
up  to  her  husband,  and  the  son  to  his 
fether,  as  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
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Cords  peniiit  them  to  HBmain  quiet.  The 
AnnemanB  received  Christianity  as  early 
as  the  4th  century.  During  the  Mono- 
physitic  disputes,  being  dis^sfied  with 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  they  separated  ih>m  the  Greek 
church,  in  596.  The  popes  have  at  difier- 
ent  times,  when  they  reauested  prvtection 
against  the  Mohanuneoans,  attempted  to 
sain  them  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  imite  them  perma- 
nently and  ffenerally  with  the  Koman 
church.  Only  in  Italy,  Poland,  GaUicia, 
Persia,  under  the  archbishop  of  Nachit- 
schevan  (a  new  town  on  the  Don,  in  the 
Russian  government  Ekaterinoslav,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arme- 
nians), and  in  MarseiUes,  there  are  United 
Armenians,  who  acknowledge  the  spiritu- 
al supremacy  of  the  pope,  agree  in  their 
doctrines  with  the  Catholics,  but  retam 
their  peculiar  ceremonies  and  discipline. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  United 
Armenian  monasteries  imon  mount  Leb- 
anon in  Syria.  At  the  Persian  invasion, 
in  the  besinning  of  the  17th  century, 
many  of  tnem  were  obliged  to  become 
Mohammedans,  but  the  ftr  greater  part  are 
yet  Monophysites,  and  have  remained 
fiuthful  to  their  old  reliffion  and  worship. 
The  Porte  has  constancy  protected  them 
against  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics, 
rnieir  doctrine  diners  from  the  orthodox 
chiefly  in  their  admitting  only  one  nature 
in  Christ,  and  believing  me  Holy  Spirit  to 
issue  ^m  the  Father  alone.  In  their  7 
sacraments,  which  they  call  mygteries, 
there  are  these  peculiarities,  that,  m  bap- 
tism, they  sprinxle  thrice,  and  dip  thrice, 
and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  con- 
firmation; that,  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
they  mix  no  water  with  the  wine,  and 
use  leavened  bread,  which  they  distrib- 
ute dipped  in  wine ;  and  that  they  allow 
extreme  unction  only  to  divines,  imme- 
diately after  their  death.  They  adore 
saints  and  their  images,  but  do  not  believe 
in  puigatoiT.  In  fasting,  they  surpass  the 
Greeks.  Tneir  feasts  ore  fewer  than  those 
of  the  Greeks,  but  they  celebrate  them 
more  devoutly.  They  worahip,  in  Turiiey, 
mostly  in  the  night  time ;  the  mass  is  said 
in  the  ancient  Armenian,  the  sermon  is 
preached  in  the  modem.  Their  hierarchy 
differs  Httle  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
eathoUcos,  or  head  of  the  church,  has  his 
seat  at  Etschmiazim,  a  monastery  near 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  Arme- 
nia, on  mount  Ararat.  The  holy  oil, 
which  he  prepares  and  sells  to  the  cleray, 
aaid  the  frequent  pil^mages  of  the  Ar- 
Dienians  to    Etschmiazim,  supply   bim 


widi  means  for  the  support  of  a  mm- 
nificent  style  of  worship,  and  of  estabii:^- 
ments  for  education.  He  maintains,  ia 
his  residence,  a  seminary  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  chvines.  The  patriarchs,  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  the  Armenians  are  in- 
vested by  him,  and  every  three  years  con- 
firmed in  their  offices,  or  recalled.  The  i 
remainder  of  the  clergy  resemble  the 
priests  of  the  orthodox  church  in  rank 
and  duties.  The  monks  follow  the  rule 
of  St  Basil.  The  vertabds,  who  live  like 
monks,  cultivate  the  sciences,  take  de- 
grees, which  may  be  compared  with  our 
academical  honors,  and  ore  the  vicars 
of  the  bishops,  -form  a  class  a£  divines 
peculiar  to  the  Armenian  chui^.  The 
secular  priests  must  be  married  ones, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  second 
wife.  In  superstition,  and  attachment  to 
old  forms,  the  Armenians  resemble  the 
Greeks,  but  are  distinguished  by  better 
morals.  In  genera],  they  suipass  all  the 
kindred  Monophysitic  sects  m  informa- 
tion ;  allow  the  people  to  read  the  Bible ; 
study  the  theological,  liistorical  and  math- 
ematical sciences ;  possess  a  respectabk 
national  Hterature,  and,  at  Etschmiazim, 
have  a  printing  office,  which  produces 
splendid  copies  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the 
rehgious  societies  of  the  Armenians  in 
their  own  country  and  in  Tuxkey,  where 
they  are  very  numerous  (their  patriarch 
at  Constantinople  maintains  the  same 
relation  as  the  Greek  patriarch  towards 
the  Porte),  there  are  others  in  Persia,  at 
Ispahan,  Schiras  and  Nerinkale ;  in  Rus- 
sia, at  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Astrachan,  and 
in  the  Caucasian  governments ;  also,  small 
ones  at  London  and  Amsterdam.  (See 
Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  GtorpOy  Persia, 
Jtrmema  ancient,  Babt/Unij  etc,,  tn  the  yean 
1817—20  (London,  1821,  4to.  with  cop- 
perplates! and  the  travels  of  a  Frenchman 
(Amad.  Jaubert)  through  Armenia  and 
Persia,  in  1805, 180&) 

Armenian  Literature.  The  Arme- 
nians, one  of  the  most  ancient  natioos 
of  the  civilized  worid,  have  maintained 
themselves  as  a  cultivated  people,  amidsr 
all  those  revolutions  which  oarhoriam, 
despotism  and  war  have  occasioned,  id 
WesteiD  Asia,  from  the  days  of  Assyria, 
Greece  and  Rome,  down  to  the  penod 
of  Mongolian,  Turkish  and  Persian  do 
minion.  Dunng  so  many  ages,  they 
have  fidthfully  preserved,  not  tmfy  their 
historical  traditions,  reaching  back  to  the 
period  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  histories, 
but  also  their  national  character,  in  a 
physical  «nd  moral  point  of  view.  Their 
first  abode,  mount  Ararat,  is,  even  at  the 
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praeent  day,  the  centre  of  their  religious 
and  political  union.  Commerce  has  scat- 
tered them,  like  the  Israelites,  among  all 
the  principid  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
(whli  the  exception  of  China) ;  but  this 
dispersion  and  the  mercantile  spirit  have 
not  debased  theur  character ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  distinguished  by  superior 
cultivation,  manners  and  hones^,  from 
the  barbdrians,  under  whose  yoke  they 
live,  and  even  from  the  Qreeks  and  Jews. 
The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  theur  creed, 
and  in  their  religious  union.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Armenians  is  a  proof  of 
the  eahnaiy  influence  of  a  welf-ordered 
Christian  church  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual developement  of  a  nation,  which 
has  preserved  its  history,  and,  with  it,  its 
national  character.  They  owe  this  in 
particular  to  the  Bible,  which  is  freely 
distributed  among  the  people  by  the 
deigy,  in  translations  that  are  esteemed 
valuable  in  theological  literature.  This 
m  done  not  only  at  Etschmiazim,— the 
principal  monastery  of  the  Armenians, 
the  cluef  seat  of  their  church,  the  abode 
of  their  patriarch  (cathoHeu9\  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  seminary  of  tneir  teacbeis^ 
where  many  Bibles  are  printed,  and 
whither  every  pious  Armenian  must  per- 
Ibim  a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  during  his 
hie, — but  also  in  the  other  dioceses  of  the 
Armenian  patriarchs,  archbishops  and 
bishops  at  Sis  (Ajas),  in  Caramania, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  other 
places.  Some  time  since,  a  society  for 
the  distribution  of  Armenian  Bibles  was 
ibrmed  in  the  Armenian  church  in  Russia, 
the  archbishop  of  which  has  his  seat  in 
an  Armenian  monastery  at  Astrachan. 
With  the  Biblical  literature  of  the  Ar- 
menians is  connected  their  theological, 
historical  and  mathematical  literature. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Christianity,  and  sheds  much  li^^t  on 
the  ancient  history  of  the  people  of  the 
East  Hence  it  has  recently  found  many 
assiduous  students  in  Paris.  According 
to  their  natural  historians,  the  name 
Annetda  is  derived  from  Aram,  the 
seventh  king  of  the  firet  dynasty,  who, 
about  the  year  1800  B.  C,  gave  a  settled 
character  to  the  kingdom.  The  Arme- 
nians call  themselves  Ha^if  afrer  Haico, 
the  fiither  and  patriarch  of  the  people,  a 
contemporary  of  Belus.  With  bun  com- 
mences the  Armenian  history,  about  2100 
B.  C,  and  closes  with  Leo  VII,  who  tied 
from  his  country,  when  invaded  by  the 
bartiarians,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1393* 
Tht  kingdom  shared  tlie  fate  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Penna. — ^To  return  to  its  an- 
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dent  history :  Valarsaces,  the  founder  of 
an  Armenian  dynasty,  organized  the  state 
anew,  about  150  B.  C.  Besides  many 
other  institutions,  he  added  to  the  senate 
two  censors,  who  had  no  votes,  but  were 
allowed  to  put  questions,  and  make  ob- 
servations on  every  measure,  and  even  to 
reprove  the  king  hknselfj  in  cases  of  pre- 
cipitation or  injustice.  The  same  Valar- 
saces caused  the  traditions  yet  existmg  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  Parthian  empire, 
to  be  collected  by  Mar  Ibas  Catani,  the 
only  Armenian  writer  before  Christ  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century,  the  Armeni- 
ans became  Christians.  With  this  event 
their  hterature  begins.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  transkited  from  the  Greek 
(thero  is  a  Homer  in  Armenian  hexame- 
ters), Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Chaldean,  into 
their  own  dialect,  which  Cirbied  asserts 
to  be  an  original  language :  accordinff  to 
others,  it  is  a  mixed  dialect,  composed  of 
the  Syriac,  Chaldean,  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bian. Both  opinions  are  correct  The 
old  Armenian,  the  language  of  literamre 
and  of  die  church,  is,  as  '\^er  agrees,  an 
origizud  language ;  the  modem  Armenian 
has  been  formed,  as  a  popular  language, 
by  foreign  additions,  during  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  their  conquerors,  and 
consists  of  four  principal  dialects.  The 
written  lanffuage  owes  its  cultivation  to 
the  transkuion  of  the  Bible,  begun  in  411, 
by  Mesrob,  with  his  disciples, — among 
whom  vfaa  Moses  Choronensas^— 1^  the 
desire  of  the  patriarch  Isaac  the  Great, 
and  finished  in  511.  Schroeter's  diction- 
ary (Tke».  Ling.  ArmeMea)y  Amsterdam, 
1711,  4to.,  is  still  valuable.  Mesrob  first 
added  7  vowel  signs  to  the  old  Annenian 
alphabet,  which  before  only  contained  27 
consonants.  At  the  same  time,  schools 
were  established.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  Armenian  hterature  vna  in  the 
6th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  the  Armenians  firom  the  Greek  church, 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  It  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  the  lOtli  century 
revived  iu  the  13th,  and  maintained  i 
respectable  character  till  1453.  In  scien 
tific  inauiries,  it  never  arose  to  any  con 
sidcrabte  eminence.  It  is  particularl} 
valuable  in  what  reUtes  to  history.  The 
royal  tibraiy  at  Paris  possesses  the  Ar 
menian  historical  authora  nearly  com 
plete,  partly  printed,  partly  in  manuscript 
From  them,  J.  M.  Cnahau  de  Cirbied,  s 
learned  Armenian  employed  in  this  hbra 
ry,  published,  m  1806,  his  lUekerdui  cu- 
ruuses  star  PHisbnre  cmcUnne  de  PAfie^ 
and  compiled,  vrith  M.  J.  Saint-Martin, 
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a  imlTenal  history  of  Armenia.  The  best 
introdactioo  to  Ajinenian  history,  geo^pi- 
phy  and  literature,  is  that  which  M.  J.  Saint- 
Martin,  member  of  the  French  institute, 
has  extracted  from  old  Annenian  writings, 
inscriptions  and  other  80urceB--Jlfi$motret 
kuionqueB  et  g^ogroMquet  sur  PAmU" 
me,  Paris,  181^  3  ▼ols.  This  woiic  con- 
tains the  Armenian  text  of  the  history  of 
the  reigning  Orpeliim  fiunily,  by  a  prince 
of  this  family,— the  archbishop  Stephen 
Orpeliani — and  the  text  of  the  Armenian 
geographers  Moses  of  Ohorene,  and  Var- 
tan,  with  additions,  translated  into  the 
French,  with  annotations.  Among  the  liv- 
ing Annenian  scholaiv,  we  may  mention 
Dr.  Zorab,  in  Venice,  ejnd  the  librarian  of 
the  Armenian  congregation  of  St  Lazarus, 
in  Venice,  John  Bapt.  Aucher,  who  has 
lately  pubUahed  Armenian  translations 
of  the  5th  century,  from  ancient  authors, 
e.  g.,  the  fiunous  Grecian  Jew,  Fhilo.  At 
an  Annenian  monastery,  on  an  island 
in  the  Lagoons,  near  Venice,  a  newspaper 
is  published  in  the  Armenian  language, 
which  circulates  in  the  Levant  and  in 
Constantinople. 

Armfelt  (Grustavus  Maurice),  count  of; 
a  distinguished  Swede,  whose  public  life 
was  marked  by  singular  changes  of  for- 
tune, but  belongs,  in  a  connderable  de- 
gree, to  the  secret  history  of  the  Swedish 
couit,  and  has,  therefore,  not  been  fiiilj^ 
explained.  Gustavus  Maurice,  bom  Apnl 
Ist,  1757,  the  oldest  son  of  the  major- 
general  baron  Armfelt,  was  educated  in 
m€  military  school  at  Carlscrona,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  enagn  in  the  guard 
at  Stockhohn.  By  his  fine  figure,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  Gustavus  III.  He  was  rap- 
idly promoted,  and  loaded  with  maiics 
of  distinction.  In  the  war  against  Russia, 
1788—1790,  he  showed  a  courage  in  the 
field  as  splendid  as  his  talents  in  social 
life,  on  which  account  he  continued  to 
rise  in  the  favor  of  his  kinff.  As  lieuten- 
ant-general, he  concluded  the  peace  of 
Wereln,  was  honored  by  the  Russian  em- 
press with  several  orders,  and  received, 
even  at  the  death-bed  of  his  sovereign, 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  royal  &vor. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Stockholm, 
and  connected,  by  means  of  Gustavus  III, 
in  marriace  with  the  ancient  &mily  of  the 
count  de  la  Gardie.  He  was  said,  also,  to 
have  been  intended  for  president  of  the 
council  of  regency,  during  the  minority 
of  Gustavus  IV,  though  the  guardianship 
of  the  voung  king  had  been  assigned  to 
the  duke  of  Sudemianland  by  a  previous 
will.    Possibly,  this  is  the  source  of  the 


hatred  with  which  A.  was  now  permea- 
ted. He  was  deprived,  Sept  7, 1793,  of 
all  his  offices  and  dignities,  and  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Naples.  It  was  supposed, 
not  without  foundation,  that  an  unroqui- 
ted  passion  of  the  duke  of  Sudermanland 
for  a  court  lady,  von  Rudenakjold,  by 
whom  A.  was  favored,  had  exasperated 
his  rivahy  to  hate.  It  is  certain,  that  Arm- 
felt  and  fcudenskjold  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  scandalous  rumors;  she  was  dis- 
honorably reprimanded  in  the  house  of 
correction ;  and  he,  then  in  Italy,  escaped 
the  daggers  of  hired  assasflins,  and  a 
formal  requisition  of  the  Swedish  covem- 
ment,  only  by  flight ;  was  declared  a  trai- 
tor and  an  outiaw,  and  all  his  fortune  and 
hcmois,  nay,  even  his  nobihty,  were  pro- 
nounced forfeit.  He  afterwards  resided  in 
Germany,  till  1799,  when  Gustavus  IV 
annulled  this  decree,  and  restored  A.  to 
his  former  situation.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
1807,  the  rank  of  general  of  infentry  was 
conferred  on  him.  As  such,  he  command- 
ed the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  and, 
in  1808,  the  western  army  against  Nor- 
way. In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  military  insti- 
tution at  Stockholm,  and  made  peer  of 
the  kingdom.  In  1810,  he  obtained  his 
desired  discharge,  and  lived  as  a  private 
man  at  Stockhohn.  A  connexion  with 
die  infemous  countess  Piper  involved 
him  in  new  difficulties,  and  induced  him 
to  seek  sAielter  with  the  Ruanan  ambas- 
sador,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. Here  he  was  favorably  received, 
was  made  count,  chancellor  of  the  una- 
versity  of  Abo,  president  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  affidrs  of  Finland,  and 
member  of  the  Russian  senate.  He  now 
enjoyed  general  esteem  till  his  dea^ 
Aug.  19, 1814,  at  Czandcoeselo.  He  was 
particulariy  respected  by  the  Finland- 
ers. 

Arhigeb^  or  EsqciRE ;  in  England,  a 
tide  belonging  to  such  gentiemen  as  bear 
arms ;  and  these  are  either  by  courtesy,  as 
sons  of  noblemen,  eldest  sods  of  knights, 
or  by  creation,  as  the  king's  servants. 

Arminians  ;  a  religious  sect,  which  has 
its  name  from  its  founder,  Arminius.  (q.  v.) 
In  Germany  and  Holland,  they  are  moire 
generally  called  Remorutrants^  on  account 
of  the  tide  RemangtranUoj  which  they  gave 
to  a  document  presented  to  the  states- 

Seneral  of  Holland,  in  which  they  en- 
eavored  to  prove  the  opinions  of  the 
reformed  church,  in  respect  to  predes- 
tination, anroneous.  Diversir  ' 
on  this   subject  was  the   ch 
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of  their  separadon  from  the  relbmied 
church.  They  nnuntained,  1,  that  God 
had,  mdeed,  resolved  from  eternity  on 
the  salvation  and  damnation  of  men^  but 
with  the  condition,  that  all  those  who  be- 
lieved should  be  saved,  while  the  unbe- 
lievers should  be  damned ;  %  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  but  nobody  could  par- 
take in  his  salvation,  except  he  believe ; 
d,  that  nobody  can  have  saving  frith  from 
himself,  but  must  be  bom  again  of  God, 
in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  or- 
der to  attain  it ;  4,  that  nobody  can,  with- 
out the  grace  of  God,  think,  will,  nor  do 
any  thij^  good,  because  all  our  good 
woiks  have  their  origin  in  God's  grace ; 
5,  that  the  frithful  can  struggle  against 
Satan,  the  flesh  and  the  world,  and  eon- 

2uer  them,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
rhost.  ITiis  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Arminius  and  his  sect  From  these  orig- 
inal Remonstrants,  however,  are  to  be 
distinguished  those  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  these  5  articles,  but  proceeded 
fiurther  in  the  contest  with  the  reformed 
or  Calvinistic  church.  As,  even  before 
the  Arminian  dispute,  several  writings  of 
Socinus  had  been  circulated  secreSy  in 
Holland,  particulariy  among  the  men  of 
learning,  iiviio  were  almost  all  Arminians, 
it  was  natural  that  the  later  Arminians 
should  coincide,  in  many  points,  with  the 
Sodnians.  They  were  therefore  aceused 
of  Socinianism.  The  states  of  Holland 
issued  an  ordinance,  in  1614,  directing 
the  RemonstrantB  and  Counter-remon- 
strants (the  latter  were  also  called  Gosuir- 
uto,  from  theur  leader,  Francis  Gomarus, 
profossor  of  theology  at  Leyden)  to 
five  in  love  and  charity  with  each  other. 
But,  as  both  parties  doubted  the  obli^- 
tion  of  such  a  decree  in  respect  to  spirimal 
affiurs,  the  frmous  synod  at  Dort  was 
held  fiom  Nov.  13, 1618,  to  May  9, 1619, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  differences.  The 
decision  of  the  synod  is  very  remaricable. 
It  made  reason  the  servant  of  the  fear  of 
God,  sul:gecting  it  to  the  control  of  fikith, 
and  declared,  with  much  piety  and  theo- 
logical consistency,  that  the  doctrine  of 
predestinalion  is  ver^  hard,  but  cannot  be 
avoided;  let  the  rioly  Scriptures  stand 
ftst,  and  the  opinion  of  the  oppodng 
worid  perish.  The  Counter-remonstrants, 
so  called,  gained  the  aaoenden<^  by  the 
decree  of  this  synod,  in  which  they  were 
accusen  and  judges.  The  opposite  party 
have  accused  them  of  unjust  and  cruel 
behavior  on  this  occasion,  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  disprove  the  accusa- 
tion. Though  the  former  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  decinon  of  the  synod,  they 


oominoed  to  print  and  defond  their  doc* 
trines.  The  decree  of  this  synod  was 
hi^phly  prejudicial  to  the  sect  of  the  Ar- 
mmians,  and  they  were  particularly  in 
dan^r  when  some  of  their  members  to<4c 
pNBit  in  a  conspiivcy  against  prince  Mau- 
rice. He  was,  however,  soon  convinced, 
that  the  sect,  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot,  and,  after  his  dettth,  in  1625, 
they  received  from  Henry,  his  brother, 
the  liberty  to  erect  churches  and  sdiools 
in  all  parts  of  Holland.  In  Amsterdam, 
they  established  an  academy  for  educa- 
tion, which  became  very  fiunous.  The 
congregations  at-  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam were  the  most  numerous.  They  did 
not  endeavor  to  increase  thehr  sect  Any 
one  who  joined  them  was  not  obliged  to 
accept  their  creed,  but  only  to  declare, 
^nerally,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  aposlolic  ijfm&o- 
kaHf  and  endeavored  to  regulate  his  life 
according  to  Christ's  commands.  Their 
public  service  was  almost  entirely  like 
that  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  only  they 
did  not  require,  like  this  church,  from  the 
parents  of  a  child  about  to  be  baptized, 
a  profession  of  belief  in  their  doctrines, 
and  a  promise  to  educate  the  child  in  the 
same,  out  demanded  only  a  promise  to 
educate  the  child  in  the  Christian  frith, 
without  mentioning  the  creed  of  any  sect 
The  Arminians  were  very  numerous  as 
long  as  they  were  persecuted,  but  rather 
decreased,  when  they  had  gained  liberty 
and  peace. 

Abmucius  (the  Latin  name  for  Har- 
ffloiifi);  the  delivererof  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  victories  of  Drusos 
had  added  to  the  Roman  empire  the  Ger- 
man dlMictB  lyinc  oo  the  Rhine,  the 
Elbe  and  the  Saul  No  measures  were 
neglected,  by  the  Roman  government,  to 
keep  the  natives  of  these  territories  in 
subjection.  The  Sicambri,  whose  fearless 
spirit  was  so  fetal  to  LoUius,  were  trans- 
planted, with  a  few  of  the  most  povrerful 
tnbeBf  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
mteriorof  Gaul;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  the  aUegiance  of  the  remaining 
tribes  by  hostages,  and  by  a  Roman  edu- 
cation, gratuitouslv  bestowed  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chiem.  A.,  son  of  a  prince 
of  the  Cherusci,  Sigimer  (which,  m  the 
old  German,  nsnifies  afimom  congueror), 
was  bom  18  B.  C.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  ejfiMtes, 
and  appointed  to  an  hoinmihle  station  in 
the  armv  of  Augustus.  But  princely  fe- 
ver and  the  charms  of  learning  were 
insufficient  to  make  the  young  bari»ri- 
an  forget  his  eariy  assbciatkms.  and  his 
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G0unti7%  godt;  and  the  effect  of  his  Ro* 
man  education  was  to  teach  him  how 
to  conquer  hia  inatructers.  Convinced 
that  the  rude  strength  of  his  savage  coun- 
trymen would  he  unequal  to  cope  with 
the  disciplined  forces  of  the  Romans  in 
the  open  field,  he  had  recourse  to  strata* 
gem.  Every  circumstance  seemed  to 
favor  his  deal^gns.  Quintihus  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
army,  was  appointed  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity and  suDmiaaion  in  the  new  terri- 
tories on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhme. 
Relying  upon  his  power,  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  introduce  Roman  institutions, 
and  therebv  change  the  character  of  the 
German  tnbM,  who  viewed  hbeity  as  the 
highest  good.  He  was  accompanied  to 
his  destination  by  a  large  number  of  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  who  were  to  bring 
about  the  intended  changes.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was  sufficiently  odious 
in  itself  and  the  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Romans  increased  the  diasat- 
isfiM^on  of  the  Germans  to  tlie  highest 
degree.  A.  chose  this  fiivorable  moment 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and 
succeeded  in  gaininff  over  to  ms  vievms 
the  chiefs  of  nearlv  im  the  tribes  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  About  the  same 
time,  A.  D.  9,  a  general  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Pannonia  and  on  the  borders  of 
Dafanatia.  Whether  this  rebeUion  vms 
connected  with  the  plans  of  A.,  and  in- 
tended to  aid  in  supporting  the  monarchy 
which  had  been  rounded  by  Maihodius, 
between  the  Elbe,  the  Saal  and  the  Oder, 
and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  governor, 
weshalfnot  now  stop  to  decide.  Even 
if  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  designB 
of  A.,  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  har- 
mony which  marked  the  undertakings  of 
the  allies ;  for  the  treachery  of  Segestes, 
one  of  their  number,  was  msufficient  to 
break  the  strong  bond  of  their  union. 
Thia  Seffestes,  prince  of  the  Catti,  in- 
formed the  Roman  general  of  their  secret 
intentions ;  but  Varus  disregarded  his  ad- 
monitions. A.  succeeded  in  removing 
his  distrust,  and  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  to  the  disturbances  on  the 
Weser,  which  he  had  himself  excited,  in 
order  to  draw  the  Roman  soldiers  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  auxiliary 
German  troops  eveiy  where  yielded  the 
strictest  obedience,  and  theur  commander, 
the  fiiithful  confederate  of  A.,  was  eveiy 
da^  lulling  Varus  into  a  deeper  security. 
Slight  disturbances,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously ccmcerted,  now  took  place  in  dis- 
tant parte  of  the  empire,  to  induce  the 
Roman  governor  to  divide  his  strength. 


The  mam  body  of  the  army  conaislod  of 
3  legions,  a  few  cohorts  and  the  treacher- 
ous auxUiariea.  The  spirit  of  rdiellioB 
now  became  universal  A.  and  hia  most 
intimate  fiiends,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Varus,  and  been  admitted 
to  his  secret  councils,  multiplied  the 
prooA  of  their  apparrat  zeal  in  the  Ro- 
man service.  TMiey  urged  the  Roman 
commander  not  to  wait  for  the  undisci- 
plined rebels,  but  to  march  against  them, 
and  extinguish  the  flames  of  sedition 
vehere  they  raged  with  the  greatest  ftiry. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Secestes  repeated  lus 
vifaraings.  The  arts  of  A.  prevailed.  The 
army  imvanced  every  day  farther  fimn 
the  Rhine,  and  plunged  deeper  in  the 
regions  where  they  were  most  exposed 
to  destruction.  In  the  territory  of  the 
Bructeri,  near  the  source  of  the  Li[^, 
after  a  long  and  tiresome  march  through 
marshes  and  forests,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
hy  hiUs,  which  were  all  occupied  by  their 
German  foes ;  and,  to  add  to  theur  con- 
sternation, A.,  with  his  rear-cuard,  was 
now  their  enemy,  and  the  soul  of  ail  the 
assaults  which  were  made  upon  them. 
Varus  now  saw  destruction  unpending 
over  him.  The  courage  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  long  excited 
admiration,  but  could  now  only  defer  for 
a  time  their  fate.  For  3  days  their  suf- 
ferings continued.  A.  made  himself  maa- 
ter  of  3  Roman  eagles,  and  put  a  st<» 
forever  to  their  advance  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  Varus  could  not  survive  his 
disgrace ;  he  killed  himself  as  so  many 
other  Romans  had  done,  when  the  for- 
tune of  war  was  adverse.  The  victory 
of  A.  was  stained  byuseleas  acta  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  The  Germans  cut  off 
the  handa  of  the  laveyera,  whose  subtletieB 
vrere  most  odious  to  the  national  fbefing, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  others.  We  must 
not  rorget,  however,  the  strong  provoca- 
tion which  they  had  rec^ved  fix>m  dieir 
cruel  and  oppressive  conquerors.  It  is 
difficuh  to  determine  the  place  of  this 
celebrated  engagement  The  ancients 
called  it  Ttuio^trgimitM  Saltu».  The 
opinion  of  Mannert  is  very  difiTerent  from 
that  of  Tacitus.  The  former  fixes  the 
field  of  battle  on  the  borders  of  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Lippe  and  Mark,  and  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia ;  but  the  account 
of  Tacitus  agrees  more  neariy  with  the 
tradition,  which  says  the  action  was 
fought  at  the  source  of  the  Ems  and  the 
Lippe,  near  what  is  now  the  little  city  of 
Detmold.  All  the  neighborhood  is  fiiU 
of  memorials  of  that  day.— After  A.  bad 
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Mcund  the  liberty  of  his  countiyy  he  de- 
stroyed the  fortificatioDS  of  the  Romans 
on  the  Elbe,  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine. 
He  labored  to  elevate  the  martial  spirit 
of  his  coantnrmeDy  which  he  regarded  as 
the  best  defence  against  the  arms  of 
Rome.  But  he  was  soon  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  his  own  countmnen,  par- 
ticulaiiv  with  Segestes,  the  head  of  a 
powernd  tribe,  whose  dmighter,  betrothed 
to  another  prince,  had  been  earned  off  by 
A.  Seffestes  was  first  attacked  by  the 
national  party,  of  which  A.  was  the  head, 
and  immediately  applied  fer  aid  to  Ger- 
manicus.  The  Romans  hastened  to  assist 
him,  and  delivered  him  firom  a  siege. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  the  wife  of  A. 
When  she  was  presented  before  German- 
icus,  her  whole  behavior  showed  her 
worthy  of  her  valiant  husband.  Her 
grief^  Tacitus  says,  vnts  silent  She  shed 
not  a  tear ;  she  oflbred  not  a  prayer ;  her 
bands  were  felded ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
breast  The  treachery  of  Segestes  and 
the  fikte  of  Thusnelda  gave  new  ardor  to 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  A.  Inguiomar, 
his  uncle,  a  warrior  of  great  celebrity, 
oftred  him  his  aid.  Germanicus  felt  the 
necessity  of  anticipating  the  blow,  and 
undertook  a  campaini,  whichi  in  spite  of 
the  successes  of  the  Romans,  served  only 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  imion  among 
the  German  confederates,  and  to  increase 
their  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
Tlie  next  year  was  roaiked  by  new  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Roman  general 
Ifis  preparations  were  immense,  and  his 
whole  plan  feuhless  in  design  and  execu- 
ticMi.  This  fourth  campai^  of  Dnisus 
in  Germany  was  distinguished  by  the 
defeat  of  A  on  the  plains  of  Idistavisus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser ;  but  it  ended 
in  the  retreat  of  the  Romans.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campai^,  and 
provious  to  the  battle  of  Idistavisus,  A. 
dMired  an  interview  with  his  brother. 
Flavins,  who  had  been  educated  with 
him  in  Italy,  and  stiU  adhered  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  conversed  in  Latin,  firom 
the  opposite  buiks  of  the  Weser.  It  was 
in  vam  that  A.  sought  to  gain  over  his 
fafodier  to  the  cause  of  their  comnoon 
country.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stigma- 
tized his  military  badges  as  the  reward 
of  baseness,  and  the  pledges  of  a  shame- 
ful bondage.  Nothing  but  the  river,  which 
flowed  b^ween,  prevented  them  firom  ac- 
tual violence.  Fiavius  was  at  length  con- 
veyed away  finom  the  place  by  his  fiiends. 
llie  jealousy  of  Tibenus  against  German- 
icus fevered  the  exertions  of  the  allies. 
But  when  they  had  repelled  the  attacks 
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of  their  foreign  fees,  they  turned  their 
arms  against  one  another.  Marbodius, 
the  king  of  the  Suevi,  and  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni,  was  prcmipt- 
ed  ny  ambition  to  cany  his  conquests 
beyond  the  Saal  and  the  Elbe.  He,  too, 
had  received  his  education  in  Rome,  but 
had  returned  with  principles  decidedly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  hero  of  the  Che- 
ruscL  In  A.  the  Romans  had  found  a 
bold  defender  of  his  country's  fineedom, 
and  in  MartK>dius  an  enemy  of  his  ambi- 
tious views.  Notwithstanding  the  revolt 
of  Inguiomar,  who  went  over  to  the  party 
of  Bfwbodius,  rather  than  serve  under  his 
nephew,  A.  came  off  victorious  in  the 
civil  war.  He  obtained  the  honor  of 
having  fiieed  his  country  fi!om  a  ferelgn 
yoke,  and  of  preserving  his  fellow-citi- 
zens firom  domestic  tyranny.  A  long  and 
bloody  battle  decided  the  claims  of  the 
contending  parties.  The  Germans  no 
longer  feucht  in  disorder;  fer  A.  had 
accustomed  them  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
the  Romans,  and  all  the  rules  of  war  had 
become  femiliartothe  barbarians.  The 
event  was  long  doubtful  But  the  king 
of  the  Marcomanni  first  withdrew  his 
troops  fiom  the  field,  and  was  thus  looked 
upon  as  vanquished.  A  large  proportion 
of  his  army  abandoned  him,  and  no  was 
forced  to  retreat  m  haste  to  Bohemia,  ui 
the  interior  of  his  dominions,  and,  at  last, 
to  Italy,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 
Tacitus  relates,  that  A.  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  by 
aiming  at  the  regal  authority ;  and,  in  tibe 
37th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  ovm  relations.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Adgantestes,  or  Ad- 
gantestrius,  prince  of  the  Celts,  proposed 
to  the  Roman  senate  to  despatch  bun  by 
poison ;  but  the  senate  took  no  notice  olf 
the  offer.  A.  was  96  yeare  old  when  he 
destroyed  the  lenons  of  Varus ;  and  2 
yean  before  his  death,  he  gained  his  vie- 
toiy  over  Marbodius.  In  the  language 
of  Tacitus,  *<  A.  was  doubtless  the  deliv- 
erer of  Germany.  He  feught  against  the 
Romans,  not  like  other  kincs  and  gener- 
als, when  they  were  weak,  but  when  their 
empire  was  migh^  and  their  renown 
glorious.  Fortune,  mdeed,  sometimes  de- 
serted him ;  but,  even  when  conquered, 
his  noble  character  and  his  extensive  in- 
fluence commanded  the  veneration  of  his 
conquerora.  For  12  years,  he  prended 
over  the  destiny  of  Germany,  to  the  com- 
]^ete  satis&ction  of  his  countrymen ;  and, 
after  his  death,  they  paid  him  divine 
honors.**  If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the 
results  of  his  victory,  we  find  that  it  had 
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&  decided  iofluence  on  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  Germany,  political  and  litenuy ; 
because  it  is  eTident,  that,  had  the  Ro- 
mans remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
country,  they  would  have  given  a  tone  to 
aU  its  institutions  and  its  language,  as 
was  the  case  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  conquered  by  them,  'the  rea- 
son, therefore,  why  the  language  of  the 
Germans  remained  unmixed  and  unin- 
fluenced by  Latin,  and  why  their  politi- 
cal institutions  retained  so  much  oi  their 
ancient  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
victory  of  A.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed,  however,  their  tardy  devel- 
opement  in  several  respects.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  other  nations  have  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  introduction 
among  them  of  the  Roman  civilization, 
as  far  as  respects  the  order,  tranquillity 
and  refinementof  social  life ;  but  all  advan- 
tages could  not  be  had  at  once ;  and  had 
not  A.  crushed  the  Roman  power  in  t^r- 
many,an  idiom  similar  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  would  be  spoken  there,  where 
now  a  language  and  literature  exist  of  a 
peculiar  and  original  character.  Some 
mfluence,  however,  the  Romans  did  un- 
doubtedly exercise  on  the  dialect  of  Ger- 
many, and  many  Latin  words  were  intro- 
duced into  it,  yet  vnth  such  alteration, 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  recog- 
nised. 

ARMiinus,orHEiiMAi>rif,  Jnmcs,  found- 
er of  the  sect  of  Arminians  or  Remon- 
strants, was  bora  at  Oudewater,  in  Hol- 
land, 1560.  He  studied  at  Utrecht  and  in 
the  university  of  Leyden.  Here  he  ob- 
tained so  much  reputation,  that  the  mag- 
istrates of  Amsteniam  sent  him,  at  the 
public  expense,  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Geneva,  where  his  chief  preceptor  in 
theology  was  Theodore  Beza.  Adopting, 
in  philosophy,  the  new  doctrines  of  Peter 
Ramus,  he  privately  taught  them ;  which 
innovation  gave  so  much  offence,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  Geneva.  Anxious  to 
attend  the  celebrated  lectures  at  Padua, 
he  next  visited  Italy.  Distinguished  by 
his.  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  and 
talents  as  a  preacher,  he  was  chosen  to 
undertake  the  refutation  of  a  work  writ- 
ten against  Beza's  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion ;  but  he  happened  to  be  converted  by 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
refiite.  He  honesUy  avowed  his  'change 
of  opinion,  and,  renouncing  the  Colvin- 
istic  doctrine  concerning  the  decrees  of 
God  and  divine  grace,  maintained  that 
\he  merits  of  ChriHt  extended  to  all  man- 
kind, and  that  the  grace  necessary  to  sal- 
vation is  attainable  by  every  one.    Elect- 


ed profoBor  of  dtvinhy  at  Leydan,  he 
openly  declared  his  opinions^  which  rap- 
idly spread  both  among  the  clergf  and 
laity.  The  adherents  to  the  Camnistic 
system,  however,  caused  him  much  vex- 
ation. He  was  several  times  summoned 
to  the  Hague,  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his 
doctrines;  and  hSi  colleague,  Gomarus 
was  among  the  most  violent  of  his  ene- 
mies. These  contests,  with  the  continual 
attacks  on  his  reputation,  at  length  im- 
piured  his  health,  and  brought  on  a  com- 
plicated diseasCy  of  which  he  died  in 
1609.  A.  was  candid,  amiable,  sincere, 
and  possessed  of  great  integrity.  He  was 
a  fiiend  to  universal  toleration,  maintain- 
ing that  Christians  are  accountable  to 
God  alone  for  their  religious  sentiments. 
His  followers  included  some  of  the  first 
men  in  Holland,  as  Baraevddt,  Hooger- 
beets  and  Grotius.  The  Arminians  still 
remain  a  distinct  sect  in  Holland,  and, 
from  the  time  of  Laud,  have  been  the 
predominant  party  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Editions  of  the  whole  of  the  writ- 
ings of  this  divine  were  published  in  one 
volume,  4to.,  Leyden,  1629  ;  Frankfort, 
1^1--1634 ;  and  oflen  afterwards.  The 
principal  piece  in  this  collection  is  enti- 
tied  Dissertatiuynes  de  Diversia  CharMana 
Religioms  CapitUmg..  (See  Annxnian$,) 

Armor,  coat  of,  in  England,  snniines 
the  escutcheon  of  any  person  or  ramily, 
with  its  several  charges,  and  other  fiinu- 
ture;  as,  mantiuig,  crest,  supporters,  mot- 
to, &c.  Thus  die  phrase  a  genUemem  <^ 
coat-carmor  means  one  who  bears  anna. 

Armorica  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the 
whole  northern  and  western  coast  of 
Graul,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine ; 
under  which  name  it  was  known  even  in 
Coesar's  time.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
Bas-Breton  origin,  ond  to  signify  mart' 
time. 

Arms.  Man  has  not,  like  many  ani- 
mals, received  fix)m  nature  any  member 
intended  particulariy  as  a  weapon.  He 
is  obliged  to  use  artificial  means  to  in- 
crease liis  strength,  when  he  attacks,  as 
well  as  to  screen  his  body,  which  na- 
ture has  lefl  unprotected.  Aims  were, 
therefore,  an  eany  invention ;  perha^  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  means  of  defence 
against  animals.  They  were  soon  used, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  confiiet  be- 
tween man  and  man. — ^The  first  and  most 
natural  of  all  arms  are  the  club  and  the 
sling.  Every  one  naturally  uses  missiles 
as  means  of  offence,  and  the  sling  adds 
force  to  the  cast.  In  the  history  of  the 
arms  of  all  nations,  we  find,  invaridUy, 
that  man,  beginnuig  witii  the  means  of 
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i^juiy  in  the  ckwe  struggle,  endeavors 
continually  to   invent   weapons   which 
shall  take  ef!ect  from  greater  and  greater 
distances.    In  consequence  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  this  way,  dexterity  always 
takes,  at  last,  the  place  of  courage.    Na- 
ture has  given  to  man  only  one  weapon, 
in  a  limited  sense  of  the  word, — the  arm, 
used  in  bonng, — and  this  can  be  made 
truly  a  weapon  only  by  the  dexterity  ac- 
qjuired  by  long  training.    The  art  of  box- 
ins,  moreover,  is  of  use  only  against  men. 
Within  its  sphere,  indeed,  it  is  very  ef- 
fectuoL    As  soon  as  men  learned  the  use 
of  the  metals,  they  worked  them  into 
pikes,  spears,  lances,  and  soon  afterwards 
mto  swords  and  armor.    Of  this  last,  part 
only  was  at  first  made  of  metal,  but  the 
proportion  went  on  increasing,  tUl  at  last 
a  complete  suit  of  iron  came  into  use. 
The  first  imjNrovement  on  the  sling  and 
the  bow  was  the  cross-bow.    Still  later 
came  the  large  engines  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  callea  eatapuUa^  oaUskBy  &c 
These  would  produce  effect  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1000  feet.     But  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  changed  the  character  of 
anna.    Objects  6000  paces  distant  could 
now  be  reached,   and   obstacles   over- 
thrown with  ease,  which  formerly  cost 
the  labor  of  years,    fiy  the  invention  of 
steam-guns,  still  more  may  be  accom- 
Dlished  in   future.    The  inventor,  Mr. 
Perkins,  an  American  of  great  mechani- 
cal talent,  has  not,  however,  yet  been  able 
so  far  to  perfect  the  machine,  as  to  qualify 
it  to  take  the  place  of  fire-arms. — Arms 
may  be  divided  into  offensive  and  defen- 
sive ;  the  JtrH  kind,  afain,  into,  1,  arras 
for  cutting,  e.  g.,  the  sabre ;  2,  for  thrust- 
ing^ e.  g.,  the  straight  sword,  the  small 
sword,  the  bayonet,  pike,  lance,  ^. ;  3, 
aims  for  tlirowing,  e.  g.,  the  mortar,  how- 
itzer, &c.;  4,  arms  for  shooting,  e.  g., 
pistols,  carabines,  rifles,  guns,  cannons. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  arms  for  thrust- 
ing are  much  more  iiyurious,  and  there- 
fore better,  than  those  for  cutting;  but 
they  require  infinitely  more  skill,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  used  so  much  in 
armies  as  they  otherwise  would  be.    Man 
is  protected  by  nature  much  more  against 
a  downward  blow,  by  tlie  strong  bones  of 
the  skull  and  the  shoulders,  than  against 
a  thrust,  to  which  the  more  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  belly  and  the  breast  are  ex- 
p<Med.    So  great' is  the  difference  in  this 
respect,  that  a  downward  blow  with  the 
fist  hardly  ever  injures  seriously,  while 
the  tfaurust  of  a  boxer  is  highly  dangerous. 
— II.  Defensive  arms  include  all  those 
which  are  properly  so  called,  cuirasses. 


helmets,  &c.,  and  also  the  parts  of  fimifi- 
cations  which  are  intended  particularly  to 
protect  the  body.    The  most  important 
arms  are  treated  of  under  the  proper 
heads. — Some  writers  make  a  dktmction 
between  armed  men  (infimtiY  and  cav- 
alry), and  manned  arms  (artillery).    The 
history  of  war  includes  also  that  of  arms. 
Frendb  and  German  militaiy  writers  ap- 
ply the  word  arma  to  the  different  spe- 
cies of  troops,  and  speak  of  the  three 
arms,  i.  e.  cavalry,  inmntry  and  artilleiy. 
Some  writers  use  hayond  for  infanbry^ 
as  horse  Is  used  for  ecnabry^  and  say,  The 
army  consisted  of  12,000  bayonets  and 
2000  horse. — ^To  readers  dearous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  armor  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
we  recommend  tlie  splendid  work,  Cnti- 
ccd  Inquiry  into  t^nctent  AngwTy  ifc^  with 
a  Glossary  for  the  Barnes  of  ike  Arms  of 
the  AEddle  Ages^  by  Sam.  Rush  Meyrick, 
3  vols,  large  4to.,  London,  1824 ;  a  woik 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  politics, 
arts,  manners  and  wars  of  the  ancients  and 
the  middle  ages.    There  are,  in  Europe, 
many  collections  of  aims  used  in  both 
these  periods  (e.  g.,  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
ancients,  at  Naples),  which,  with  the  col- 
lections of  the  arms  of  the  Indians,  strik- 
ingly manifest  the  proness  of  civilization. 
Arms,  Coat  of.    (See  HeraUkn.) 
Armstrong,  John,  bom,  in  1/09,  at 
Castleton,  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  medical 
degree,  in  173^  with  much  reputation. 
His  early  attempts  in  verse  contain  noth- 
ing remarkable.    His  practice  in  his  pro- 
fession was  never  extensive ;  this  he  at- 
tributed to  bis  neglect  of  little  artifices ; 
others  to  his  indolence  and  devotion  to 
literature.    Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  published  the  Economy  of  Love, 
a  disgraceful  production,^ which  he  en- 
deavored, at  a  later  period,  to  correct. 
His  Art  of  preserving  Health  appeared  m 
1744,  and  established  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion.   In  1746,  he  was  appointed  pny^- 
cian  to  an  hospital  for  soldiers,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  fewyear8,published  his  poem 
on  Benevolence,  Episde  on  Taste,  and 
his  prose  Sketches  by  Lancelot  Temple, 
none  of  which  added  to  his  reputation. 
In  1760,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  forces  wliich  went  to  Geimany.    This 
appointment  was  obtained  for  him  by 
Wilkes,  widi  whom  he  was   then   on 
friendly  terms;  but  their  friendship  did 
not  stand  the  tug  of  political  warnire.< — 
After  his  return  to  London,  he  published 
a  collection  of  his  Miscellanies,  contain- 
ing the  Universal  Almanac^a  new  prose 
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mcci  and  the  Forced  Mairiaffe,  a  trage- 
^,  which  had  been  refiiaed  oy  Garrick. 
This  collection  contains  nothing  valuable. 
He  sAerwards  Tinted  Fiance  and  Italy, 
und  publiahed  an  account  of  his  tour, 
under  the  name  ofLancdot  Temple,  His 
last  production  was  a  volume  of  Profes- 
sional Essays.  He  died  in  1779,  of  an 
accidental  hurtw — ^The  convenation  of  A. 
is  said  to  have  been  rich  and  entertaining, 
though  he  is  painted,  in  the  Casde  of  In- 
dolence (to  which  he  contributed  the 
stanzas  describing  the  diseases  produced 
by  sloth),  as 

One  tthyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  Health  is  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  incorporate  science 
with  poetry,  fiy  pviag  it  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  medical  mterest,  A.  raised  the 
digninr  of  the  poem.  It  is  distinguished 
by  judicious  thoughts,  conect  expression 
and  lucid  management,  rather  than  by 
originality  of  genius,  harmony  of  verain- 
cation,  or  poetic  ardor  of  thought 

Armt.  In  the  history  of  armies  we 
must  djstinffuish  those  of  3  difierent  pe- 
riods ; — 1,  me  ancient  annies,  which  ar- 
rived at  their  perfection  under  the  Ro- 
mans ;  8,  those  of  the  middle  aij^es,  the 
ofispring  of  the  feudal  systemj  ilP-oi^gan- 
izea  homes,  created  only  for  a  short  ume, 
and  undoubtedly  the  worst  which  history 
makes  knovm  to  us ;  3,  such  as  have  ex- 
ited since  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  the  establishment  of  standmg  armies. 
(See  the  nuxeedmg  article,)  By  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  the  whole  character 
of  annies  has  been  changed,  from  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  whole 
mass  to  the  veiy  pcvd  iPhanMur  of  the 
individual  As  long  as  personal  courage, 
strength  and  dexterity  decided  the  fete  of 
a  bame,  war  had  great  charms  for  noble- 
minded  characters.  At  this  period,  too, 
science  had  not  become  incorporated  with 
the  very  life-blood  of  society;  and  the 
want  of  intellectual  occupation  contrib- 
uted its  share  in  making  war  the  fevorite 
occupation  of  the  higher  classea  They 
fought  on  horseback,  every  one  at  his 
own  expense.  None  but  the  poorer  class, 
the  vassals,  fought  on  foot  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  art  of  war  could  never 
attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  nor 
could  the  organization  of  an  army  be 
very  complete.  It  was  not  till  the  wars 
between  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  of 
France,  that  the  great  importance  of  reg- 
ular infantry  was  seen,  and  the  Svriss, 
then  the  best  foot-soldiers  in  Europe, 
often  determined  the  fete  of  the  batue. 


By  the  introduction  of  fire-anuB,  partie- 
uhrly  of  artilleiy,  courage  and  nodily 
strength  lost  their  exclusive  importance, 
and  the  advantages  of  regular  tactics  began 
to  be  feh,  by  which  generals  were  enabled 
to  direct  the  movements  of  armies  with 
greater  exacmess.  Now  that  wsr  was 
reduced  to  a  system,  it  lost  much  of  its 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  an  idle  and  ambi- 
tious nobility.  The  estimation  of  infintry 
continually  increased ;  volunteers  became 
more  rare.  It  became  necessair  to  take 
mercenaries  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
regular  tactics  introduced  required  a  more 
thorough  training ;  the  individual  was  lost 
more  and  more  m  the  mass,  and  standing 
armies  were  at  length  established,  and 
rose  continually  in  estimation.  Much 
wdi  done  to  improve  the  new  system  by 
Heniy  IV  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
republic  of  the  Netheriauds,  in  their 
struggle  fer  liberty  against  Spain.  The 
uuinMr  of  troops  organized  in  this  way 
still  remained,  however,  very  small,  com- 
pared with  the  others.  Henry  IV,  prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  Alexander,  duke 
of  Parma,  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  and  of  the  art  of  besieging, 
which  nmde  great  progress  in  the  war 
above-mentioned,  and  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  advance  the  character  of 
armies.  StQl  more  important,  in  these 
respects,  v^is  the  thirty  years'  war.  Ar- 
mies, as  yet,  consisted,  fer  the  most  part, 
of  soldiers  raised  b^  the  general,  to  serve 
only  during  a  particular  war,  e.  g.  Wal- 
lenstein's  troops ;  but  the  time  of  service 
having  much  increased,  particukuiy  in 
the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Svre- 
den,  the  character  of  armies  and  tactics 
was  much  elevated.  This  kine  estab- 
lished smaller  divisions,  introduccMd  lighter 
weapons,  and  made  many  improvements 
in  the  aitiUery,  bv  which  quicker  and 
more  complicated  movements  became 
practicable.  Repeated  victories  proved 
the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  which 
even  Wallenstein  acknowledged.  Soon 
afler,  under  Louis  XIV,  the  whole  system 
of  war  received  another  form  by  means 
of  the  minister  of  war  le  Tellier,  and  his 
son  and  successor  Louvois,  the  art  of 
tactics  being  particularly  improved  by 
Turenne  and  other  contemporary  great 
generals.  Standing  armies  attained  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unexampled.  Instead  of 
the  14,000  men  mamtamed  bv  Henry  IV, 
Louis  XrV,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
had  on  foot  an  army  of  140,000  men. 
France  had  set  the  example,  and  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  followed,  widi 
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the  excefytion  of  fiof^d  and  Holland, 
which,  fi>r  a  long  time,  opposed  a  similar 
augmentation,  regarding  standing  armies 
as  dangerous  to  freedom.  These  great 
masses  must  necessarily  have  exert^  an 
important  influence  upon  the  art  of  war. 
This  art  was  practised  upon  a  continually 
increasing  scale.  France  was,  at  the 
same  time,  endeavoring,  in  every  way,  to 
secure  her  boundarieslyv  the  erection  of 
new  fortifications,  and  her  military  en- 

S'aeers  were  particularly  eminent  In 
e  begiiming  of  the  18th  century,  a  new 
and  important  epoch  conunenced  in  the 
military  system.  Not  only  did  Russia,  in 
die  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  maintain  a 
large  standing  army,  well  disciplined  in 
the  European  manner,  which  anerwardflL 
under  the  empress  Anna,  in  its  internal 
regulation,  also,  was  made  to  resemble 
the  armies  of  the  other  European  states ; 
but  Prussia,  too,  came  forward,  under 
Frederic  William  I,  as  a  respectable  mil- 
jtaiy  power,  and  supported  an  army  far 
excecMiing  a  proper  proportion  to  her 
population;  hence  she  was  induced  to 
set  the  example  of  forei(p  levies,  in  which 
originated  the  inconvemence,  that,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  a  large  part  of  the  army 
could  not  be  dependra  on,  and,  moreover, 
it  was  difficute  to  maintain  discipline  over 
this  same  portion,  consisting  of  die  refuse 
of  foreign  nations.  The  native  soldiers, 
loo,  were  corrupted  by  the  contact,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  army 
to  a  machine,  in  order  to  make  such  ma- 
terials serviceable.  This  idea  was  put  in 
execution  by  Frederic  II.  The  system 
of  standing  troops  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent such  as  it  nad  never  reached,  and 
Prussian  tactics  became  a  pattern  for  all 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  The  system, 
however,  had  fttal  inrperfections,  which 
would  necessarily  produce  very  injurious 
consequences.  The  great  number  of  for- 
eign vagabonds  enlisted,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  degradiBg  discipline,  which 
made  the  condition  of^the  soldiers  com- 
pletely miserable.  Every  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement and  all  ambition  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  exclusive  promotion  of  ofiicera 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  nolnlity ;  and 
even  their  promotion  was  determined  by 
length  of  service  (a  natural  consequence 
of  the  long  peace,  which  had  existed 
since  the  seven  years'  war).  Thb  system 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  earned  to 
its  height,  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out  with  a  violence  which  shook 
Europe  to  its  foundation.  Standing  ar- 
mies had  now  become  bodies  having  little 
cormexion  with   the  nations  by  which 


they  were  maintaltaed.  They  only  were 
armed ;  the  ruoion  had  become  ahogether 
deftoceless.  When  the  army  was  Mkten, 
the  nation  was  subdued.  At  the  same 
time,  the  armies  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  states,  that  they  must  ne- 
cessarily remain,  in  a  great  measure,  use- 
less.- They  had  become  mere  machines, 
without  any  moral  incentive.  What  was 
the  necessary  consequence,  when,  as  now 
happened  in  France,  a  people  excited  to 
mj  commenced  a  struf^e  with  these 
antiquated  and  rusty  engmes?  A  new 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  produced  by 
the  messure  of  circumstances,  and  by  the 
rapid,  bold  and  energetic  efforts  of  young 
military  geniuses,  overturned  multitudes 
of  common  forms,  and  carried  victory  in 
its  train,  until  the  opposmg  powers  had 
learned  to  make  it  their  mMel,  and  there- 
by restored  the  equilibrium.  When  the 
French  ruler  ultimately  began  to  use  his 
army  more  and  more  as  a  machine  for 
the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  designs, 
then  the  other  European  powers,  tai^^fat 
by  experience,  called  the  nations  tiiem- 
selves  to  arms,  in  behalf  of  freedom ;  and 
it  was  demonstrated  anew^  that  no  excel- 
lence of  discipline,  no  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  an  army,  can  enable  it  to  with- 
stand, for  any  length  of  time,  moral  en- 
ergy and  excitemen^  though  connected 
with  far  inferior  discipline. — ^The  armies 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  raised,  at 
present,  from  among  the  citizens,  who 
are  bound  to  serve  for  sometime,  and  are 
then  assigned  to  the  class  reserved  for 
any  sudden  emergency.  The  time  of 
service  is  various;  in  France,  for  in- 
stance, 6  years ;  in  Prussia,  3,  that  is,  in 
time  of  peace.  In  Encland  and  Novth 
America,  no  citizen  is  obliged  to  serve  in 
the  standing  army,  but  only  in  the  mili- 
tia, which  is  destined  merely  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  (See  MXHa  and 
Soldier.)  The  essay  of  the  French  colonel 
Carrion  Nisas,  E$$m  8ur  VHUioirt  ghU- 
rale  deVAri MOUaire,  Sic,  (Paris,  1^4,2 
vols.),  mosdy  according  to  the  views  of 
Guibert,  in  his  JStfoi  de  la  Tactique,  is 
neither  comprehensive  nor  complete. — 
The  organization  of  armies  is  neariy 
alike  throughout  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  France,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia  have  jMdd  much  attention  to  the 
perfection  of  all  classes  of  troops.  The 
military  schools  of  these  countries,  for  the 
officers  of  diffiwent  rank,  as  well  as  for 
die  various  kinds  of  troops,  particulariy 
those  of  France  and  Pnmsia,  are  excel- 
lent.   Among  the  Pruasian  troops,  leam- 
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ing  18  80  tinireiBaUy  cultivated,  that  the 
anny  is  considered  as  a  great  insdtutioii 
for  the  difiuaioii  of  knowledge,  because 
eyeiy  Prussian  serves  3  years  without 
being  able  to  send  a  substitute,  and  in 
each  regiment  schools  for  the  privates 
are  kept  In  respect  to  these  military 
school^  as  well  as  to  internal  organiza- 
tion, the  annies  of  the  European  conti- 
nent veiy  much  surpass  the  English,  in 
which  the  practice  oi  selling  commissiotts, 
the  expense  of  the  half-pay  system,  the 
non-promotion  of  privat^  the  still  con- 
tinued use  of  tents,  the  degrading  flog- 
ging, &C.,  remind  one  of  a  contmental 
army  such  as  it  was  50  years  ago.  In  the 
army  of  the  U.  States,  commissions  are 
not  sold,  and  the  half-pay  system  has  not 
been  adopted.  Napoleon  increased  the 
size  of  armies  to  a  degree  before  unex- 
ampled. They  are  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
destined,  by  the  names  of  htoekading  or- 
mftw,  armies  of  obietvaUMf  ofrutrot^  &c. 
AufT,  STARDiROw  Li  modem  times,  we 
desi^piate  by  the  name  ofgUmding  armiu 
bodies  of  troops  which,  in  time  <?  peace, 
are  kept  under  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  state,  within  and  without,  trained  to 
war,  and  paid  by  the  government  (whence 
the  name  aotmen^  from  MMaH^  mm  die 
Italian  soMo,  the  French  joiu,  for  pojf). 
These  troons  may  be  composed  of  per- 
sons obligea  to  bear  arms,  or  not,  or  na- 
tives, or  of  foreigners.  In  this  sense  of 
the  watdf  we  find  standing  annies  first  in 
the  monarchies  of  modem  times,  when 
the  genersl  introduction  of  fire-amis  had 
changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  rendeiinff 
personal  courage  of  less  consequence,  and 
surolying  its  place  with  dexterity  and 
mechanical  dull,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quked  by  practice.  The  first  standing 
armies  consisted  of  mercenaries,  assisted^ 
indeed,  at  first,  by  the  feudal  militia,  who, 
however,  gradually  disappeared,  as  mili- 
tary service  and  discipline  assumed  a 
more  systematic  character  by  means  of  the 
standing  troops.  The  expense  of  merce- 
naries, which  increased  with  the  number 
of  troops,  and  the  security  of  the  state, 
which  could  not  be  committed  solely  to 
hired  troops,  now  required  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  citizens  capable  of  bear- 
in||^  arms  (to  be  determined  by  the  popu- 
lation, size,  {^eogn^hical  and  political  situ- 
ation and  civilization  of  the  state)  should 
be  continually  under  arms,  and  supported 
by  the  state,  m  connexion  with  the  pro- 
foanonal  soldien.  These  were,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense,  called  iUmding  trwjpt^—Tbe 
introduetioa  of  standing  annies  has  been 


generally  refened  to  die  reign  of  Chailea 
VII,  king  of  France  (14aa-1461),  who, 
by  means  of  them,  overawed  his  rebellious 
vassals,  and  increiised  not  a  little  the 
power  of  the  crown.  King  Philip  Au- 
gustus, in  consequence  of  tlra  absence  of 
great  numbers  of  his  vassals,  in  the  cra- 
sades,  had  introduced,  as  eaorly  as  1215, 
the  tnnqies  dea  communes  (coiiwimMP  ; 
eommiunUate$  parochianm),  composed  <^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  vyiaces, 
of  which  no  city  fiunished  more  than 
400  or  500.  These  served  vrith  the  feu- 
dal militia,  at  the  expense  of  the  ^tios  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  only  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  fifom  them.  The  power  of 
the  cities  was  thus  increased,  and  the 
citizens  foraoed,  in  war,  a  separate  oider, 
independent  of  the  noUes.  It  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  this  cause,  that 
mey  came  to  fomi  a  third  estate  in  the 
administration  of  government.  These 
troops,  however,  like  the  foudal  militia, 
were  never  summoned,  except  in  case  of 
emergency.  Thus  the  troope  of  Philip 
and  his  successors  consisted  of  feudal 
militia,  of  the  trofvpes  du  cosmuMai,  and 


of  irregular  troops,  who  were  taken  into 
pay  (whence  Muiate,  wudoyat\  and  form- 
ed certain  coinpamef  ,  as  th^  were  called 
(wK^pagmu).  The  impernctioii  of  the 
first  daas,  who  often  made  war  on  eadr 
other,  and  paid  but  littie  regard  to  the 
public  summons,  and  the  rqiine  of  the 
latter,  led  Charles  V  to  meditate  a  change, 
and  Charies  Vn  resolved  to  estaUisb  a 
better  mihtary  system.  After  lon^  con- 
sultation with  his  nobles,  he  laid  the 
foundation,  in  1445,  by  selecting  15  cap- 
tains (edw^omet),  whom  he  odered  to 
choose  tne  bravest  men  fixnn  all  the 
troops,  and  form  them  into  as  many  oom- 
pames.  These  companies  rec^ved  the 
name  of  e&mpagme$  d^ordtmnanee^  which 
was,  perhaps,  earlier  applied  only  to  the 
royal  troops,  and  were  maintained,  in  war 
and  peace,  by  the  cities  and  viliagea. 
Each  of  these  companies  at  first,  con- 
osted  of  600  horsemen  {gem  if ormaf), 
exclusive  of  the  volunteers,  who  soon 
became  numerous,  and  were  distributed 
in  the  diflferent  cities.  Henceforward  the 
feudal  militia  fell  more  and  more  into 
disrepute,  and  the  vassals  assembled  their 
forces  only  on  occasicms  of  great  emer- 
gency. The  feudal  militia  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  supi^anted  by  mercenaries 
until  the  18th  century.  In  1448,  Charles 
established  a  corresponding  infantry,  call- 
ed IhtncB-areheny  which,  m  conjunction 
with  the  troops  iust  described,  conatitiited 
a  very  respectule  anny.    The  mi&ary 
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mtem  thus  establidied  in  Fnnce  spread 
thence  tbrou^  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. (See  Daniel's  lEstoirt  de  la  MSiee 
fhuiMSCy  &c)  With  the  progress  of 
Hfanding  armies  in  France,  and  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  the  standing  armies  of 
other  countries  increased  abo ;  e.  g^  those 
of  UoUand,  England  and  Germany. 
When  this  increase  arrives  at  its  highest 
point,  and  the  decision  of  mr  becomes 
ahnoflt  entire^  dependent  on  numbers, 
the  du^  of  militaiy  service  is  extended 
to  aU  the  citizens,  and  a  system  of  con- 
scription is  introduced,  adapted  to  the 
condition,  population  and  necessities  of 
a  state,  by  which  all  the  citizens,  of  a 
certain  age,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  are 
called  upon  to  do  military  duty,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  In  this  way, 
tanding  annies,  and  the  military,  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  profession,  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  abolished,  and,  all  the  citi- 
aens  (with  few  exceptions)  able  to  bear 
anus  being  disciplined  for  the  protection 
of  their  country,  and  obliged  to  act  in  its 
defence,  the  number  of  troops  becomes 
proportionate  to  the  natural  relations  of 
states  to  each  other,  and  militanr  disci- 
iJine  becomes  more  liberal  and  honora^ 
ble.  At  least,  this  has  been  the  case  upon 
tbe  European  continent  The  increase 
of  the  mihtia  renders  it  also  more  difficult 
to  give  the  proportion  of  the  mihtaiy 
power  of  some  states  to  their  peculation, 
because  the  standing  army  is  no  longer 
the  sole,  and,  with  some  governments,  not 
even  the  chiei^  military  power.  M alte- 
Bnm,  in  his  Geognqpihy,  estimates  the 
proportion,  in  the  principal  states  of  Eu- 
rope, as  follows ;  tnough,  fer  the  reason 
just  given,  the  estimate  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect:— 

InhaUtMits. 

In  England,  1  soldier  to 140 

France, 110 

Austria, 100 

Russia, 90 

Bavaria, 69 

Prusoa, 68 

Poland, 60 

Wlrtemberg, 59 

Sweden, ')    58 

Denmark, 57 

The  two  Hesses, 49 

The  proportions  in  other  states  are'much 
lower  i^ — 

In  the  Two  Sicilies, 180 

Tuscany, 200 

The  Roman  states, 300 

M sJte-Brun  thinks  that,  on  the  European 
continent,  1  soldier  to  100  inhabitants 


would  be  found  a 


not  imuri- 


ous  to  the  resources  of  the  states.  The 
U.  States  of  America  have  now  on  foot 
not  even  6442  men,  to  which  number 
the  anny  is  limited  by  the  law  of  1821. 
The  importance  of  militia  is  daily  in- 
creasing. (For  fiirther  infonnation  in 
regard  to  the  militia,  and  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in 
mies  during  the  last  20  years,  see . 
andArwttf,) 

AaiTAOUTs,  or  Albaniahs  ;  a  people  of 
mixed  origin,  probably  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Illyria  and  Macedonia,  inter- 
mixed with  Goths,  Huns  and  Sclavonians, 
who  have  spread  in  the  western  part  of 
Rumelta,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas,  and  have  sent  colonies 
to  the  Neapcditan  and  Sicilian  coasts. 
Their  languajge  has  not  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  written  one.  They  call  them- 
selves Sbgpetan ;  by  the  Turks  they  are 
called  AmoouU.  They  are  divided  into 
several  tribes,  among  whom  the  Sutkites 
(q.  V.)  are  pertly  of  Ureek  origin.  Strong 
and  wariike  by  nature,  the  Anaouts  were 
the  best  soldiers  m  the  Turidsh  aimy. 
They  are  frank  towards  friends  and  su- 
periors, but  allow  themselves,  like  all 
nide  nations,  eveiy  kind  of  artifice  and 
peifidy  towards  their  enemies.  The  op- 
pression, under  which  they  fonneriy  lived, 
filled  them  with  the  desire  of  liberty. 
For  arts  and  trades  they  Have  no  inch- 
nation.  Agriculture  they  esteem  not  so 
honorable  an  occupation  as  aims.  Their 
restless  spirit  is  aveise  to  the  uniformity 
of  peace.  Yet  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  higher  tactics ;  they  never  form 
a  Une  of  battle,  and  do  not  understand  the 
advantages  of  suong  positions.  Hence 
they  are  not  so  efficient  against  Euro* 
pean  armies  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  personal  courage.  They  cany  the 
choicest  weapons,  l^n  their  breast  they 
wear  a  plate  of  silver,  and  thebr  legs  ly^e 
covered  with  a  kind  of  greaves ;  their 
hair  is  cut  short  in  front,  and  hid  by  a 
red  bonnet,  drewn  down  to  the  eye- 
brows—Albania,  part  of  the  Turkish 
province  Arnaout  Vilajetti,  a  mountain- 
ous, maritune  countiy,  but  very  well 
adiqited  to  the  ctdtivation  of  wine,  fruit, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  lying  along  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  seas,  is  the  true  coun- 
tiy of  the  Aniaouts.— The  Montenegrins 
(q.  y^  in  the  hills  of  Montenegro,  whom 
the  Turks  have  not  yet  been  able  to  van- 
quish, are  distinginshed  among  them. 
Among  the  principal  towns,  we  may 
mention  Janina  (q.  v.)  and  Scutari,  with 
1^000  inhdbitantB  (not  to  be  confounded 
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^pffirii  iht  dQT  of  the  nniB  name  in  Anato* 
lia,  over  against  Constantinople),  both 
reodencea  of  pachas;  also  Durazzo,  the 
old  Dyrrhaddunu 

Aknatto,  or  AififOTTA,  is  a  red  dyeing 
drug,  generally  imported  in  lumpa,  wrap- 
ped up  in  leaves,  and  produced  ftom  the 
pulp  of  the  seed-vessels  of  a  shrub  {bixa 
erdUmd^  virhich  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  shrub  is 
usually  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  has 
heart-sliilped  and  pointed  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  have  each  10  laise,  peach- 
colored  petals,  appear  in  loose  clusterB  at 
the  ends  of  the  oranches,  and  produce 
oblong,  hauy  pods.  The  seed-vessels  of 
the  amatto  shrub  are,  in  appearance, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  chestnut 
They  each  contain  fiom  30  to  40  seeds, 
enveloped  in  a  kind  of  pulp,  of  red  color 
and  unpleasant  smell,  not  very  unlike  the 
paint  called  redrUadj  when  mixed  with 
oiL  In  the  West  Indies,  the  method  of 
extracting  the  pulp,  and  prepaiing  it  for 
sale,  is  to  boil  this,  and  tne  seeds  which 
are  mixed  veith  it,  in  clear  water,  until 
the  latter  are  perfectly  extricated.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  and  the  pulp  is  al- 
lowed to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  the  sediment 
is  distributed  into  shallow  vessels,  and 
gmduallv  dried  in  the  shade,  until  it  is 
sufficiently  hard  to  be  worked  into  lumps 
or  masses  for  sale.  Amatto,  though  made 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  an  object  of  no 
great  commercial  importance;  the  de- 
mand not  being  sufficient  to  give  much 
encouragement  to  its  culture.  It  is  now 
chiefly  prepared  by  the  Spaniards  in 
South  Ainerica,  and  for  the  purpose,  es- 
pecaally,  of  mixing  with  chocolate,  to 
which,  in  their  opinion,  it  gives  a  pleas- 
ing color  and  ^reat  medical  virtue,  as 
^ivell  as  an  improved  flavor.  The  princi- 
pal consumption  of  amatto  depends  upon 
platen  and  dyers ;  and  it  is  supplised 
that  Scott's  nankeen  dye  is  only  amatto 
dissolved  in  alkaline  lye.  This  dmg  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  Dutch  fermers 
to  give  a  rich  color  to  butter;  and  the 
dottole  Gloucester,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  cheese,  are  colored  witli  it.  The  poor 
occasionally  use  it  instead  of  saflron.  In 
countries  where  the  amatto  shrubs  are 
found,  the  roots  are  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants in  broth,  ana  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  pulp,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior degree.  The  bark  is  occasionally 
manu&ctiwed  into  ropes ;  and  the  In- 
dians use  pieces  of  the  wood  to  procure 
fire  by  fiiction. 

AasAun,    Fran^is-Thomas-Baculaid 


d' ;  &  prolific  French  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
1718,  where  he  studied  with  the  Jesuits. 
In  his  youth,  among  other  pieces,  he 
wrote  three  tragedies,  one  of  which,  Co- 
Mgny  ou  laSL  JkaihiUmyf  was  published 
in  1740.  Voltaire  conceived  an  afibction 
for  him,  and  aided  him  with  money  and 
advice.  Frederic  II  opened  a  corre- 
spondence vrith  him,  invited  him,  after- 
wards, to  Berlin,  received  him  kindly, 
called  him  his  Ovidy  and  addressed  a 
poem  to  him,  which  closed  vrith  these 
venes: 

D^  rApolkn  de  la  France 
S'achemine  k  sa  decadence ; 
Venez  briller  k  voire  lour. 
Elevez-vous,  s^U  baineeooore ; 
Ainsi  le  ooucbant  d'uo  bnu  jour 
Prooiat  une  plus  belle  aurore. 

France's  Apollo,  Voltaire,  thought  this 
comparison  not  veiy  flatterinj[  to  himself 
and  took  his  revenge  by  sadnziof  d*Ar- 
naud's  person  and  verses.  At  me  end 
of  a  year,  d'Amaud  left  Berlin  for  Dres- 
den, where  he  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment, and  retumed  thence  to  his  native 
country.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he 
vras  imprisoned  m  a  dungeon,  and  after- 
wards led  a  Ufe  of  nuserable  poverty. 
Owpig  to  his  carelessness  and  extrava- 
gance, neither  the  aid  of  the  government 
nor  his  oven  pen  could  preserve  him  firom 
vrant  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  86  years.  His  best  works  are^ 
&reuve8  du  SendmefUy  IMassemenis  de 
PHmnmi  sendbUj  LoMrt  vtUtSf  and  some 
others.  His  dramatic  woriis  are  not 
esteemed.  Only  the  Comte  de  Commmgej 
in  1790,  had  a  short  mn  on  the  stage. 
A  part  of  his  numerous  poems  appeared 
in  1751,  in  three  volumea 

Arnauld.  From  this  old  fimily  of 
Auvergne,  wliich  belongs  to  the  nobtlUy 
de  la  nhe  et  de  Vipie^  are  here  selected — 
1.  Antony  A.,  an  advocate  at  Paris,  from 
1580,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  IV,  distinguished  for  several  po- 
litical pamphlets,  and  for  his  powerful  and 
succG»sfiil  defence  of  the  university  of  Par- 
is against  the  Jesuits,  in  15d4.  By  this  he 
drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  tlie  Jesuits, 
but  remained,  till  his  death,  in  1618,  in  pos- 
sesion of  his  honors,  and  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time.  His 
twenty  children  formed  the  rallying  pmnt 
of  the  sect  of  Jansenists  (see  JameniuM) 
in  France;  the  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters as  nuns,  in  Portroyal,  the  sous 
as  members  of  the  leamed  society,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  this  monastery, 
and  are  known  unaer  tlie  name  of  Jlfet- 
neurvcbiPoffiloyal.    A  son  of  his  eldest 
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dau^^ter,  Isaac  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  also 
united  himself  to  this  society,  and,  as 
translator  of  die  Bible  that  appeared  at 
Mons,  played  an  important  port  in  the 
histoiT  of  Jansenism. — 2,  Robert  ArnaM 
iPAnmUtfy  oldest  sou  of  Antony,  bom  at 
Port  Royal,  in  1588,  died  in  1674,  made 
himself  known  as  a  very  correct  French 
writer,  by  his  religious  poems  and  tracts, 
and  his  translations  of  Josephu8*s  History 
of  tlie  Jews,  and  of  Davila's  works.     He 
was  far   surpassed   in  intellect    by  his 
youngest  brother,--3.    Anhny  Arrundd, 
the  yoanffest  child  of  the  lawyer  Antony 
Amauld,  bom  Feb.  6,  1612.    Under  the 
guidance  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyr,  John  du 
Vergier  de  Harranne,  first  head  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  he  devoted  himself 
to  theology,  and  was  received,  in  1643, 
among  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    In 
the  same  year,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in 
two  worlu,  De  la  friquerUe  Comnttcnum, 
and  La  Tkklogie  Morale  du  JismUa^  the 
first  of  which  occasioned  much  contro- 
versy, because  it  applied  the  principles 
of  the  Jansenists  to  the  receiving  of  the 
sacramenL    He  excited  similar  contro- 
versies  by  his  work,   Dt   PAutoriti  de 
St.  Pierre  et  de  St.  Pavl  residente  dans  le 
Pape^  1645,  by  the  opinion  therein  main- 
tained, that  the  two  apostles  should  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  rank,  and  as  found- 
ers of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    After 
1650,  when  Jansenism  had  become  an 
object  of  public  odium,  and  the  watch- 
word of  an  important  ftaity  in  the  state, 
Amauld  engaged  in  all  the  ouarrels  of 
the  French  Jansenists  with  tlie  Jesuits, 
the  clergy  and  the  government,  was  their 
chief  wnter,  and  was  considered  their 
head.    The  intrigues  of  the  court  occa' 
sioned  his  exclusion  fit>m  the  Sorbonne, 
1656,  and  the  persecutions  whicli  com- 
pelled him  to  conceal  himself     In  his 
retirement,  he  wrote  a  system  of  logic  on 
the  principles  of  Descartes,  and  a  Uram- 
maire  raxMnnie^  which  were,  for  a  long 
time,  esteemed  as  school-books.    After 
the  reconciliation  betweenpope  Clement 
IX  and  the  Jansenists,  1668,  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  enjoyed  the  homage  which 
even  the  court  did  not  refiise  to  bis  merits 
and  talents.    To  satisfy  his  love  of  con- 
troversy, he  attacked  the  Calvinists  in 
many  controversial  tracts,  and,  with  his 
friend  Nicole,  composed  the  great  work. 
La  Perp^tM  delaPnde  Piglise  Cathal. 
touchant  VEucharistie,  in   opposition   to 
them.    For  this,  a  cardinal's  hat  was  des- 
tined for  him  at  Rome,  but,  as  he  scorned 
it,  and  as  the  court  had  become  unfavor- 
aMe  to  him,  it  was  not  conferred.    On 
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accoont  of  the  new  persecufions  of  the 
court,  or  rather  of  the  Jesuits,  he  fled, 
in  1679,  to  the  Netherlands,  employed 
himself,  in  his  exile,  m  controversial  writ- 
ings against  the  Calvinists  and  the  Jesu- 
its, and  died,  in  want,  at  a  village  near 
Liege,  Aug.  9, 1894.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  and  consistent  mind,  full  of  solid 
knowledge  and  sreat  thoughts;  m  his 
writings,  bold  and  violent  to  bitterness; 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  of  irreproach- 
able morals.  He  is  acknowledged  to 
have  done  much  for  the  improvement 
of  morality  in  the  Catholic  church ;  yet 
would  his  genius  have  been  far  more 
useful  to  the  church  and  to  literature,  had 
not  his  situation  and  character  involved 
him  in  a  multitude  of  controversies, 
which  rendered  his  literary  activity,  for 
the  most  part,  fruitless  to  posterity. 

Abjtault,  Antoine   Vincent,  bom  at 
Paris,  1766,  an  esteemed  dnunafic  poet, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  Ids 
tragedy  Marius  h  MinturneSj  which  was 
first  performed  at  the  theatre  in  1791. 
Soon  after  appeared  his  Lwarict.    After 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  Aug.  10, 1792, 
and  the  tragical  scene  of  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, he  took  refuge  in  England,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  Brussete.    At  his 
retum,  he  would  have  been  arrested  as  an 
emigrant,  but  the  committee  declared  the 
law  not  applicable  to  the  leamed  author  of 
Marius.    He  now  wrote  some  operas  and 
the  tragedies  Cincinnatus  and  O^car.    In 
1797,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  general 
Bonaparte  committed  to  him  the  organ- 
isation of  the  govemment  of  the  Ionian 
islea    At  that  time,  he  wrote,  partlv  in 
Venice,  his  tracedy    Blanche  et  Mant- 
CVuMR,  ou  Us   Kinitiens.    In  1796,  he 
embarked  in  the  fleet  for  Egypt,  but  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Malta,  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Regnaud  de  Saint  Jean  d'Ang^ly.    The 
frigate,  in  which  he  was  returning  to 
France,  was  taken  by  the  English;  yet  A. 
gained  his  freedom,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  ti'^NS^y    -^   Vinitiens  was 
performed,  in  1799.    In  the  same  year,  he 
became  a  member,  and,  in  1805,  president, 
of  the  national  institute.    In  Sept  1808, 
he  was  named  counsellor  and  secretaiy- 
general  of  the  university,  which  offices  he 
retained  till  1814.    As  such,  he  took  pert 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Dictumnaire  de 
VAcadime.    He  also  drew  up  for  the  em- 
peror the  general  report  conceming  the 
decennial  prizes.     After  the  abdication 
of  the  emperor,  he  went  to  meet  the  king 
at  Compi|pe,  but,  in  the  year  1815,  kwt 
all  his  offices,  which  Napoleon  restored 
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to  him  during  the  "  hundred  days.'*  He 
Yna  then  member  of  the  deputation  from 
the  chamber  of  deputies  to  the  army. 
The  decree  of  the  king  of  the  24th  July 
banished  him  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  fit)m  Paris.  In  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  Jan.  17,  1816,  he  found 
lumself  compelled  to  fly,  and  now  resided 
sometimes  in  Belgium,  sometimes  in  Hol- 
land. His  four  years'  banishment,  and 
his  exclusion  from  the  national  institute, 
arose,  perhaps,  from  the  erroneous  sup- 
position, that  he  had  been  one  of  the  edi- 
tors and  contributors  to  the  journal  Lc 
Abm  Jaime.     His  tragedy   Gtrmamcus 

S translated  into  German,  also  twice  into 
[talian)  was  perfonned,  in  1817,  in  the 
Thi^dtrt  JVon^M,  at  Paris,  to  a  very  full 
house,  and  occasioned  great  disturbance 
in  the  theatre,  as  the  opposite  political 
parties  made  it  the  occasion  for  the  clam- 
orous expression  of  their  opinions.  The 
design  of  effecting  the  recall  of  the  au- 
thor from  banishment,  bv  the  representa- 
tion of  this  piece,  was  disappointed,  and 
it  was  not  repeated.  A  collection  of  his 
woiks  appeared,  in  1816,  at  Brussels,  in 
6  vols.,  and  anew  collection  at  Paris,  1824. 
In  Nov.  1819,  he  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Fiance ;  his  pension  was  also 
renewed.  He  has  not  yet  been  restored 
to  his  seat  in  the  institute.  Among  his 
worios  are  several  speeches  and  treatises, 
of  the  year  1804,  on  the  system  of  public 
instruction.  He  has  also  written  fables 
(1812 ;  new  edition,  1815),  and  a  comedy 
(IdiRanfondeDugucscUnylQlS).  His  latest 
tragedies  are,  Lea  Gudfts  d  Us  G&dtfv, 
Lyewvue,  and  GwUaume  /,  1826,  in  which 
the  character  of  Philip  II  is  very  well 
drawn.  He  has  also  taken  part  in  several 
periodicals,  especially  in  the  VeQUes  dea 
^fiMe9,1797;  intheJMeficttre,18]5;  and  in 
the  IMral,  at  Brussels,  from  1816  to  1820, 
in  which  most  of  the  articles  on  morality, 
literature  and  philosophy  were  written 
by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  ^ftrotr  dea  Spectoideaf  dea  Lettrea,  dea 
Manara  d  dea  Arta.  As  such,  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself,  in  1821,  before 
the  police  corrediormeUey  at  Paris,  because 
some  of  the  articles  were  considered  to 
have  a  political  bearing,  but  was  entirely 
acquitted,  as  were  also  the  other  editors. 
With  Jouy,  Jay  and  Norvins,  he  has  un- 
dertaken, on  an  excellent  plan,  the  Bio- 
grupkU  naweSk  dea  Contempormna,  He 
has  also  written  Vie  Politique  d  MtUUnre 
da  JSTc^oUon  (with  plates).  Napoleon  re- 
membered him  in  his  will,  and  bequeathed 
hun  a  legacy  of  100,000  francs.— Of  his 
■oofl,  the  eldest,  Lucien  iimile,  former 


prefect  of  the  department  of  Ard^e,  has 
also  gained  celebrity  as  a  tragic  poet, 
particularly  by  his  jR^gtiZtu,  1819.  An 
earlier  production,  PerHnax,  published  tin* 
der  his  name,  was  written  ay  his  father. 

Arnd,  John;  a  Lutheran  minister, 
distinguished  for  piety.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  work,  which  has  been  translated  in- 
to almost  every  lanfliage  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  extensivdy  read  in  Germany 
for  200  years.  Its  tide  is,  TVue  OtriaH- 
€mitf  (Jraharea  ChrialenUwm).  A.  was 
bom,  in  1555,  at  Ballenstedt,  in  Anhah, 
and  died,  in  1621,  at  Celle,  aiier  he  had 
been  a  minister  in  different  places,  and 
suffered  fit>m  the  Calvinists,  and  even  the 
Lutherans.  A  few  houre  before  his 
death,  he  preached  from  the  text,  Psahn 
cxxvi.,  **They  who  sow  in  tean  shall 
reap  in  joy,"  and,  on  arriving  at  his 
house,  spoke  of  his  discourse  as  a  fime- 
ral  sermon.  His  work  above  mentioned 
has  been  reprinted  since  his  death,  in  1777, 
by  Feddersen,  and  in  1816,  by  Sintenis. 

Arndt,  Elmst  Moritz ;  a  German  au- 
thor, who  contributed  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  Germany  from  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  l^  his  bold  and  patriotic 
writings.  He  was  bom  in  Pomerania, 
and,  in  1806,  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Greifiwald.  At  first,  he  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Napoleon,  though  moderate  in 
his  praises,  but  became  his  most  decided 
enemy,  when  he  discovered  his  views  of 
conquest  A.  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Swe- 
den, from  whence  he  returned  to  Germa- 
ny, when  it  threw  off  the  French  yoke. 
At  this  time,  he  wrote  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  poems,  all  intended  to  inflame 
the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  affainst 
the  French.  Tliese  writings  are  dSbatin- 
guished  by  patriotic,  but  oflen  overstrained 
sentimente,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  con- 
fiised  notions  of  politics,  liberty,  German 
nationality,  and  the  old  German  empire. 
The  liberality  of  his  sentiments  afterwards 
involved  him  in  the  fiimous  demagogic 
inquisitions  in  Prussia,  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  univernty  of  Bonn.  How 
unwisely  the  Prussian  government  con- 
ducted, in  its  political  prosecutions,  is 
shown  by  its  treatment  of  A.  From  a 
man  of  such  vague  notions  on  politics, 
no  danger  was  to  be  feared.  A.  has 
written  much  on  histoiy.  He  is  a  man 
of  uncommon  talents,  but  no  politician. 

Arne,  Thomas  Augustin,  whom  the 
English  consider  as  one  of  their  first 
composers.  He  was  bom  at  London,  in 
1704^  the  son  of  a  respectable  upholsterer, 
and  received  the  fint  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton.    He  was  intended  fbrthe 
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etudr  of  the  law,  but  a  strong  inclmation 
led  him  to  devote  hiiii9elf  to  musicy  and 
he  secretly  carried  an  old  spinet  into  the 
garret  of  his  fioher's  house,  in  order  to 

I>urBue  his  fiivorite  occupation.    For  a 
ong  time,  he  was  obfiffed  to  keep  it  secret, 
but  his  father  was  finiuly  induced  to  yield 
to  his  wishes,  after  he  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  art    Discovering  that  his 
fiifiter  had  a  fine  voice  and  a  great  fond- 
ness for  music,  he  prevailed  on  her  to 
choose  the  profession  of  a  singer.     He 
composed  a  part  for  her  in  his  nrst  ope- 
ra, Kosamond,  after  the  text  of  Adcti- 
son,  which  was  performed,  in  1733,  at 
Liincoln's-Inn  fields,  and  was  received 
with    great    applause.     Then    followed 
Fielding's  comic  opera,  Tom  Thumb,  or 
the  Tragedy  of  Trajj^edies.    His  st^Ie  in 
the  Comus,  1738,  is  still  more  orij^inal 
and  cultivated.    The  public  was  dehght- 
ed  with  his  lively,  cheerful  and  natural 
melodies,  and  with  the  truth  and  simpli- 
city of  his  expresnon.    In  1740,  he  mar- 
ried Cecilia  Young,  an  excellent  ahiffer, 
educated  in  the  Italian  school.     T^ey 
went,  in  1742,  to  Ireland,  where  they 
were  well  received.    After  two  years,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  composer,  and  his  wife 
as  a  singer,  at  the  Drury  lane  theatre,  in 
London.    He  composed  several  songs  in 
1745,  for  the  A'aiixhall  concerts.    Afler 
having  composed  two  oratorios,  and  seve- 
ral operas,  one  of  which  was  called  Eliza, 
and  having  received  the  title  of  doctor 
of  music,  at  Oxford,  he  attempted  a  com- 
position in  the  Itahan  style  (Metastasio's 
.^rtoem),  winch  was  very  popular.    His 
talents,  however,  were  better  adapted  to 
the  simple,  lovely  and  soft,  than  to  the  grave 
and  elevated.    He  composed,  also,  seve- 
ral of  the  songs  in  Shakspeare's  dramas, 
and  various  pieces  of  instrumental  music. 
He  died  in  1778C    His  sister  was  after- 
wards a  distinguished  singer  under  the 
name  of  Mrs,  Cibber :  his  brother,  also, 
went  on  the  stage. 

Auro  (anciently  Jhmua);  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  rivers  of  Italy,  which 
divides  Tuscany  into  two  parts,  and 
washes  Florence  and  Pisa.  Tne  A.  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  east  of  Flor- 
ence, near  a  village  called  S.  Maria  della 
Graxiet,  on  the  fcN^rders  of  RonvBj^na,  15 
miles  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tnber;  it 
then  turns  southward  towards  Arezzo, 
where  it  is  increased  by  the  lakes  of  the 
Chiana;  after  which  it  runs  westward, 
dividing  Florence  into  two  parts,  and,  at 
length,  washing  Pisa,  falls,  4  miles  below 
it,  into  the  Tuscan  sea.  This  river  has  been 
sung  by  many  poets,  on  account  of  the 


beautifiil  banks  between  which  it  mean- 
ders, and  the  cities  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  From  any  hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence,  or  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chiana,  the  view  into  die  valley  of 
the  A.  is  charming.  In  ancient  times, 
the  Etruscans  erected  here  extensive 
works  of  hydraulic  architecture,  long  be- 
fore any  other  Italian  nation  had  arrived 
at  such  a  degree  of  civilization.  Niebuhr, 
in  his  Roman  History,  division  TSiseans 
and  Etruscans f  says  as  follows : — ^^The 
greatest  part  of  Tuscany  is  mountainous. 
The  rich  valley,  through  which  the  Amo 
flows,  was,  in  ancient  times,  covered  by 
a  lake  and  marshes.  From  Se^^  to 
Fiesole,  and  toward  Prato,  was  one  lake : 
tho  Oonfalina  closed  up  the  valley:  a 
passage  was  made  through  this  rock,  to 
open  a  way  for  the  river  towards  Pisa. 
The  water  covered  this  space  at  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  as 
is  shown  by  many  openinss  which  were 
designed  for  draining  it  off  It  covered 
the  site  of  modem  Florence,  whose  ori- 
gin, it  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  refer  to  the 
Etruscan  times.  A  section  was  also  cut 
at  La'ncisa  (the  cut^  to  drain  the  rich 
fields  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amo;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  rivers,  which  now  form 
this  part  of  the  Amo,  formeriy  fell  into 
the  Clauis,  and  the  object  was,  to  dimin- 
ish the  water  of  the  Tiber.  The  marshes 
through  which  Hannibal  marched  are,  at 
present,  dry  on  the  rij^ht  l>aiik  of  the 
Lower  Amo."  In  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
the  A.  gave  its  name  to  an  extensive  and 
populous  department  in  the  grand  em- 
pire; Florence  being  the  capitaL  The 
population  amounted  to  about  600,000. 

Arnobius  the  Elder,  called,  abo,  the 
Mricanj  was,  about  A.  D.  300,  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  at  Sicca  Veneiia,  in  Numidia, 
and,  in  303,  became  a  Christian.  While 
yet  a  catechumen,  he  wrote  7  books  of 
DispukOiones  adoersus  Gentes,  in  which 
he  refuted  the  objections  of  Uie  heathens 
against  Christianity  with  spirit  and  learn- 
ing. This  work  betrays  a  defective 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  is  rich  in 
materials  for  the  understanding  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mythoiosy.  Hence  it  is  one 
of  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fathers,  which, 
like  the  works  of  his  disciple  Lactantius, 
are  particularly  valued  by  philologists. 
Orelu  has  published  the  last  and  best 
edition  (Leipsic,  1816).  From  the  younger 
A.,  a  Gallic  divine,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  5th  century,  we  have  only  an  in- 
significant commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  betrays  the  principles  of  the  Semi 
Pelagians. 
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AuroLD  of  Brescia,  one  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Abelard,  returned,  full  of  new 
ideas  on  religion  and  the  church,  in 
1196,  to  his  native  city.  His  bold  and 
loffy  ^irit,  his  knowledge  of  Christian 
antiquities,  and  his  vehement  elo- 
quence in  his  public  harangues,  gave 
authority  to  his  reproaches  against  the 
abuses  of  the  church.  Thus  he  insti- 
gated the  people  a^auist  the  clergy ;  and, 
in  France,  where  he  was  obUged  to  flee 
in  1139,  he  also  found  numerous  adhe- 
rents; for  the  immorality  and  anx>gance 
of  the  clergy  had  every  where  excited 
discontent  The  fierce  flame  w^hich  he 
had  kindled  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him  and  his  adherents  f  Amoldi$>ts) 
l^  Innocent  II.  A.  preached  nis  doctrine 
in  safety  at  Zurich,  m  Switzerland,  until 
1144,  when  he  appeared  at  Rome,  and, 
by  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  occa- 
sioned a  violent  excitement  among  the 
people  against  the  cler^.  The  furious 
multitude,  whom  he  himself  could  no 
longer  restrain,  revered  him  as  their  fa- 
ther, and  even  the  senate  protected  him, 
till  Adrian  IV,  in  1155,  laid  an  interdict 
upon  the  city.  This  disgrace,  never  be- 
fbre  experienced,  subdu^  the  Romans. 
They  sued  for  mercy,  and  A.  was  obliged 
to  fly.  He  was  taken  in  Campania,  and 
burnt  at  Rome,  as  a  heretic  and  a  rebel ; 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  tlie  Tiber,  and 
his  pfoty  was  suppressed.  But  the  spirit 
of  his  doctrine  descended  upon  the  sects 
which  arose  during  the  same  and  the  fol- 
lowing centuries. 

Arnold,  Benedict.  (Our  readers  will 
excuse  the  length  of  the  present  and  some 
other  articles  of  American  biography,  on 
account  of  the  reasons  given  in  the  pref- 
ace.] This  man,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guisned  generals  in  the  American  army 
durinff  the  earlier  pait  of  the  contest  of 
the  cronies  with  Ureat  Britain,  and  sub- 
sequently in&mous  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  was  bom  in  Coimecticut,  of  ob- 
scure parentage,  and  received  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  an  humble  condition. 
The  occupations  of  his  youth  were  not 
fitted  to  prepare  him  for  the  functions 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  in 
the  sequel.  At  first  a  dealer  in  horses, 
he  sustained  losses  in  his  trade.  Easer 
for  renown,  greedy  of  money,  the  troubles 
of  his  country  mspired  him  with  the  hope 
of  acquiring  fiime  and  fortune  by  the  pro- 
fession of  arms :  accordingly,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  his  countrymen  with 
enthusiasiit.  and  took  the  command  of  a 


company  of  volunteers  at  New  Haven. 
He  soon  won  a  high  militaiy  reputatton* 
Washington,  encouraged  l^  secret  ad- 
vices that  the  Canadians  were  inoGned  to 
make  part  of  the  Union,  projected  the 
surprise  of  Quebec.  This  hazardous  un- 
dertaking required  leaders  at  once  active, 
vigilant,  hold,  and  inflexibly  patient  He 
committed  it  to  Montgomery  and  colonel 
Arnold,  as  the  most  citable.'  He  exhort- 
ed them,  with  extreme  earnestness,  to  treot 
the  Canadians  as  friends,  as  fellow-cid- 
zens,  and  to  punish  severely  the  least  irreg- 
ularities of  the  soldiery.  Arnold  began  his 
march  in  the  month  of  September.  He 
conducted  his  small  force  through  deserts 
which  man  had  never  before  penetrated. 
The  river  of  Keimebeck  had  overflowed 
its  banks ;  he  crossed  it  by  swimming,  or 
on  raib.  Unknown  streams  presented  a 
new  obstacle:  he  diverted  their  course. 
The  snow  fell  in  abundance ;  a  few  hours 
of  sun  during  the  day  were  insuflicieiit  to 
thaw  the  ice  formed  in  the  long  and 
severe  nights  of  the  northern  autuiim ; 
but  nothing  could  arrest  his  progress.  He 
was  always  in  the  van  with  the  piooeers, 
who  cut  a  passage  through  ttas  wild 
country,  and,  at  the  end  or  each  nuirch, 
had  arrived  before  the  enemy  knew  of 
his  approach.  He  thus  put  in  practice  a 
niaidm  which  he  was  fond  of  repeating : 
"In  war,  expedition  is  equivalent  to 
strength." — The  last  division,  conduct- 
ed by  a  man  less  resolute  and  persever- 
ing, returned ;  while  he,  at  the  head  of 
the  two  first,  sustained  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  exhausted  by  fttiffue, 
hunger  and  every  species  of  suffenng. 
After  two  months  of  toil,  all  impediments 
were  overcome,  and  he  encamped  before 
the  fortress,  but  with  a  band  so  much 
enfeebled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  who  ap- 
proached by  another  route.  Montgom- 
e^  died  gloriously  in  an  assault,  Dec  31, 
1775.  Arnold  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  leff,  and  forced  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade.  He  was  not,  however,  to 
be  daunted  bv  any  reverse.  From  the 
bed  to  which  his  wound  confined  him,  he 
infused  into  the  little  armv,  the  command 
of  which  had  now  devolved  upon  him, 
his  own  spirit  of  determination  and  confi- 
dence. The  enterprise  failed :  the  cour- 
age and  intelliffence,  which  he  exhibited 
throughout,  pbced  hun,  nevertheless,  in 
the  first  class  of  American  oflicers.  He 
served  with  better  fortune,  and  still  great- 
er distinction,  in  the  subseauent  cam- 
paigns, and  bore  a  consideraole  part  in 
that  in  which  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
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were  made  prisoners.  He  fought  with 
his  usual  intrepidity  in  the  engagement 
which  immediately  preceded  the  capitula- 
tion. The  first  to  throw  himself  into  the 
intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  he  was  ani- 
nuuing  his  men  by  his  example,  when  a 
ball  smittered  the  leg  already  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  As  he  was  borne 
fit>m  the  ranks  to  his  tent,  he  still  issued 
onlers  for  the  continuance  of  the  assault 
The  boldness  of  Amold  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  accused  of  a  disposition  to  entangle 
himself  rashly  in  perilous  situations ;  but 
it  could  not  be  denied,  that  his  rapid  dis- 
cernment supplied  him,  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  with  the  surest  expedients,  and 
that  success  always  justified  his  diuing. 
The  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  kept 
pace  with  his  services.  His  love  of  glory 
was  accompanied  with  an  equally  strong 
love  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  he 
was  very  unscrupulous  about  the  mode 
of  obtaming  the  means  of  gratifyins  it 
His  ill-gotten  wealth  he  squandered  in 
frivolous  expenses,  or  mere  ostentation. 
Montreal,  the  second  city  of  Canada,  was, 
under  his  command,  a  scene  of  injustice 
and  rapacity,  and  the  Canadians  soon 
abandoned  the  design  of  joining  the  con- 
federation. The  attempt  on  Canada  was 
abandoned,  and,  the  wounds  of  Arnold 
being  not  yet  healed,  he  could  be  invest- 
ed <mly  with  some  stationaiy  command. 
Washington,  though  he  detested  his  vices, 
did  not  wish  to  leave  his  talents  idle.  The 
Engluhhavinff  evacuated  Philadelphia,  he 
directed  Arnold  to  take  possession  of  that 
city  with  some  troops  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia linci — a  delicate  charge  for  a  man  so 
pnme  to  extend  his  powers,  and  define 
them  according  to  his  interests.  It  was 
not  Jong  before  he  displayed  in  this  city  a 
magnificence  as  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
tiie  country,  as  it  whs  unseasonable  in  the 
midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.  He  even 
lodged  in  his  house  the  French  envoy 
andall  his  suite  on  their  arrival.  From 
this  time,  too,  he  began  to  profess  an  ex- 
traordmary  attachment  to  the  French,  and 
great  zeal  fi>r  an  alliance  with  them.  To 
relieve  himself  fix>m  the  diflSiculties  into 
which  his  extravagance  had  plunged  him, 
he  resorted  to  the  same  oppression  and 
extortion  which  had  rendered  his  author- 
ity odious  to  the  Canadians.  Under  pre- 
tence of  the  wants  of  the  army,  he  for- 
bade the  shopkeepers  to  sell  or  buy ;  he 
then  put  their  goods  at  the  disposal  of  his 
agents,  and  caused  them  afterwards  to  be 
resold  with  a  profit  He  prostituted  his 
authority  to  enrich  his  accomplices,  and 
squabbled  with  them  about  the  division 
^  33* 


of  the  prey.  The  citizens  applied  for  re- 
dress to  the  courts  of  justice.  But,  wiih 
his  military  authority  as  his  shield,  he  set 
at  defiance  both  justice  and  the  laws.  At 
length,  however,  a  representation  of  the 
grievances  which  the  state  was  sufiering, 
was  made  to  congress  by  the  president  of 
the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
man  of  firm  and  upright  character,  who 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  repress  the 
overweening  and  predatory  spirit  of  Ar- 
nold, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  Arnold  replied  to 
the  charges  with  arrogance.  Some  mem- 
ben  of  congress  were  of  opinion  that  he 
should  be  suspended  from  his  military 
functions  until  tne  investigation  of  his  puh- 
hc  conduct  was  brought  to  an  issue ;  but 
the  accusation  had  become  an  afbir  of  par- 
ty, and  he  had  influence  enough  to  cause 
this  proposition  to  be  set  aside.  Congress 
at  length  resolved  to  lay  the  complaints 
against  him  before  the  commander-in- 
chief.— As  soon  as  Amold  saw  that  the 
resolutions  of  congress  would  be  of  this 
tenor,  he  resigned  the  command  which  he 
held  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  tried  before 
a  court  martial,  and  condemned,  January 
90, 1779,  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Congress  ratified  the 
sentence,  and  Washington,  having  caused 
the  culprit  to  appear  before  him,  performed 
the  task  with  the  considerate  delicacy 
which  he  thought  due  to  so  distinguished 
an  ofiicer.  Amold,  however,  quitted  the 
army,  and,  thenceforth,  nourished  an  im- 
placable hatred  towards  the  cause  which 
he  had  so  brilliantiy  defended — ^The  em- 
barrassment of  his  afiaira  was  at  this  time 
such,  that  private  aid  would  not  suflice  to 
extricate  him.  He  had,  some  time  before, 
formed  a  partnership  with  some  owners 
of  privateers,  who  paid  his  share  of  the 
expenses  of  equipment,  and  expected  to 
be  compensated,  for  tibeir  advances,  by  his 
countenance  and  protection;  but  the 
chances  were  adverse,  and,  instead  of 
profits  to  be  divided,  there  were  losses  to 
be  home.  Arnold,  now  without  credit  or 
authority,  was  no  longer  regarded  by  the 
owners  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary partner.  They  exacted  his  propor- 
tion of  the  loss,  and  their  knowledge  of 
his  difiSculties  only  served  to  render  them 
more  urgent  in  their  suit  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  tried  a  last  resource.— Con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
hition,  committed  an  error  which  proved 
of  great  detriment  to  the  finances.  It  in- 
trusted some  officers  with  agencies  which 
had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
business  of  command  or  military  service. 
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Arnold,  the  least  proper  for  such  trusts, 
was  charged  with  considerable  ones,  and 
had  large  claims  for  monies  and  stores 
furnished  in  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
The  commissioners,  to  whom  they  were 
referred  for  settlement,  reduced  tliem  very 
considerably.    He  appealed  from  thek 
decision  to  consress,  who  wonounced 
that  the  commissioners  had  sbown  more 
lenity  than  rigor  in  the  liquidation  of  his 
accounts. — ^Disappointed  in  all  his  expec- 
tations, Arnold  at  last  determined  to  be- 
tray his  countiy,  and  to  make  his  treason 
in  a  high  degree  useful  to  England,  that  it 
might  procure  him  a  full  pardon  for  his 
share  m  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.    He 
wished  to  be  regained  as  a  subject  re- 
turned to  hts  allegiance,  and  worthy  of 
the  honorable  re^^xds  due  to  fiiithful  and 
virtuous  citizens.    As  a  first  step,  the 
Biitish  conxmandeis  were  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  discontent,  but  in  so 
guarded  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  retreat 
open,  in  case  the  offers,  which  might  be 
made  to  him,  should  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory.   Particular  circumstances  facilitated 
the  communications  between  them. — ^As 
soon  as  the  English  commander  was  ap- 
prized of  the  disqposition  of  Arnold,  he 
despatched  emissaries  charged  with  such 
ofiers  as  were  most  likely  to  determine  a 
man  whose  hesitation  was  only  about  the 
means  and  conditions.    Some  of  Arnold's 
proceedings,  about  this  period,  warrant  the 
supposition,  that  he  at  first  meant  to  tam- 
per with  his  brother  officers,  but  relin- 
quished this  design  on  more  mature  re- 
flection.   He  took  good  care  that  nothing 
of  his  real  intentions  should  be  divined  by 
the  subaltern  English  agents;  but  there 
viras,  at  New  York,  a  man  whom  he 
thouirht  he  could  trust  without  risk.    This 
was  Charles  Beverley  Robinson,  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  and  a  colonel  in  the  British 
ano^,  whose  property  all  lay  within  the 
U.  Statea    His  mansion,  situated  on  the 
Hudson,  was  included  in  the  American 
lines,  and  three  miles  lower  than  the  forts 
upon  the  opposite  bank.    The  command- 
ing officers  of  West  point,  having  found  it 
deserted,  had  made  it  their  quarters.    Ar- 
nold wrote  to  this  officer,  that  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  country,  and  other  considera- 
tions to  be  aflerwuds  disclosed,  had  pro- 
duced a  change  in  his  political  sentiments ; 
that  he  a^ired  to  merit,  thenceforward, 
the  favor  or  the  king ;  that  he  could  ren- 
der signal  services ;  and  wished  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  on  tlie  subject  with 
sir  Hemy  Clint<Hi. — ^This  overtur^  was 
well  received,  and,  a  direct  communication 
with  the  English  general  being  established, 


it  was  agreed  that  Arnold  should  dissem- 
ble, with  the  utmost  care,  his  discontent; 
that  he  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
a  command  firom  general  Washington; 
that,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded,  he  should 
consult  with  sir  Heniy  Clinton  as  to  his 
future  movements,  and  be  giuded  by  the 
instructior^  which  would  be  given  to  him. 
—From  this  time,  he  entirely  altered  his 
manner  and  lanffuage.    He  affected  to 
have  forgotten  the  affiront  of  the  repri- 
mand, and  pretended  tp  feel  a  more  Uve- 
ly  attachment  than  ever  to  the  causae 
of  independence.— The  country  through 
which  the  Hudson  flovirs  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  war.    A  station  in  this  quar- 
ter would,  he  thought,  best  answer  his 
purpose.    He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  localities.    He  examined,  vrith  minute 
attention,  in  what  spot,  bv  what  operations, 
he  could  most  beneficially  second  the  en- 
terprises of  the  British,  and  which  was 
the  most  important  position  to  betray  into 
their  hands.    New  York  was,  at  this  time, 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  had  as- 
sembled there  the  greatest  part  of  their 
troops.   The  fijrtress  of  West  point,  a  mili- 
tary station  of  very  great  importance,  is 
distant  20  leagues  from  this  city.    Arnold 
aimed  at  the  chief  command  of  this  post, 
with  a  view  of  betraying  it  into  the  bands 
of  the  British,  vridi  the  garrisons,  and  the 
anns  and  immense  stores  which  were  de- 
posited there ;  for  fort  Clinton  contained, 
besides  the  ammunition  neceasary  for  its 
own  defence,  the  stock  of  powder  of  the 
whole  anny. — ^The  command  of  the  fort 
had  been  intrusted  to  general  Howe,  an 
officer  of  tried  courage,  but  of  limited  ca- 
pacity, who  could  be  employed  elsewhere 
without  inconvenience  to  the  service.  The 
wounds  of  Arnold  did  not  as  yet  allow  him 
to  mount  on  horseback ;  they  did  not  dis- 

SusJify  him,  however,  for  conducting  the 
efence  of  a  citadel.  He  had  early  secured 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  of  New  Yoric,  and  Washing- 
ton was  prevailed  upon  to  consign  West 
point  to  him.  Being  a  traitor  to  his  own 
country',  he  was  apprehensive  lest  those 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  sell  liimself 
might  prove  treacherous  to  him.  He  felt 
anxious  to  receive  the  price  of  his  igno- 
muiious  bargain  at  the  moment  of  its  ratifi- 
cation ;  but  he  could  extort  nothing  more 
than  a  promise  of  30,000  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  British  army,  in  the  rank 
of  briga^er-general,  which  he  aheady 
held.  About  a  month  previous  (July  10, 
1780),  the  first  division  of  the  French  aizny 
arrived  at  Newport,  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
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Uand.    The  situation  oftheEngliflb  be- 
came  eveiy  day  more  aad  more  criticaL 
Sir  Heniy  Cfinton  had  relinquisbed  his 
projected  expedition.    He  uised  Arnold 
to.  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  supposed 
the  thinff  easv  m  a  ffeneral  who  was 
master  of  the  forts  and  the  river;  but  there 
were,  in  fiMst,  numerous  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  of  these  the  presence  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  the  most  serious. 
Arnold  knew  liis  vigilance  and  activity. 
He  insisted,  therefore,  with  Clinton,  on  the 
necessity  of  deliberation,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  all  should  be  in  reamnees  to 
imfHTove  the  first  fiivorable  opportunity. 
A  young  officer  of  foreign   extraction 
served  in  the  British  anny.    He  was  en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualities  which  render 
a  man  usefiil  to  his  cottnory  and  dear  to 
society.    This  was  John  Aima^  adju- 
tant-general of  the  British  armv.    Gen- 
eral sir  Henry  Clinton  had   taken  him 
as  his  aid-de-camp,  and  did  not  disdain 
him  as  a  counsellor.    To  him  Clinton 
committed  the  business  of  negottatinff 
with  AmokL    A  correspondence  ensued 
between  Arnold  and  Andr6,  under  the 
supposititious  names  of  Gucbnmf  and  Jhi- 
Arson,  Mercantile  relations  were  feigned, 
to  disguise  the  real  object,  and  an  Ameri- 
can, whose  dwelling  stood  between  the 
lines  that  separated  me  two  armies,  served 
as  a  common  messenger.    At  this  period, 
the  rumor  began  to  spread  of  a  second 
division  of  the  French  army  having  sailed, 
and  that  Washington  omy  awaited  its 
arrival  to  beipn  the  siege  of  New  York. 
Tlie  marBhal  de  Castries,  who  then  ad- 
nunistered  the  department  of  the  marine 
vrith  so  much  reputation,  had,  in  ftct, 
advised  the  French  envoy  of  the  approaeh- 
ing  departure  of  a  second   exnedition. 
Cfinton  caused  Amold  to  be  told  that  it 
was  time  to  act;  that  a  day  must  be  fixed 
for  the  surrender  of  the  forts^  and  that, 
if  time  were  given  to  the  allies  to  efiect  a 
junction,  it  miaht  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  of  Arnold  himself  to  fiilfil  his  en- 
cagements.    He  askecl,  also,  plans  of  the 
rorts,  and  the  instructions  necessaiy  for 
the  safo  guidance  of  the  British  troops 
when  th^  were  sent  to  take  possession 
of  West  point    Arnold  repfied  to  these 
new  importunities  in  the  language  con- 
certed with  Andr6:— "Our  master  ffoes 
away  the  17th  of  this  month.    He  wUl  be 
absent  five  or  six  days.    Let  us  avail  our- 
selves of  this  interval  to  arrance  our  busi- 
ness.   Come  immediately,  and  meet  me 
at  the  lines,  and  we  will  settle  definitively. 
the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartner- 
ship.   All  will  DC  ready ;  but  this  inter- 


view is  indispensable,  and  must  precede 
the  sailing  of  our  aliip.^  It  was  thus  that 
Arnold  apprized  Clinton  of  the  approach- 
ing departure  of  the  commander-m-chie(^ 
M^shington  had,  in  fact,  given  a  rendez- 
vous to  count  de  Rochambeau,  general 
of  the  French  land-forces,  and  to  the 
chevalier  de  Temay,  commander  of  the 
squadron.  They  were  to  meet  at  Hart- 
fixd,  in  Connecticut,  to  confer  about  the 
operations  of  this  and  the  ensuing  cam- 
paigns. But  Amold  was  not  coirectly 
advised  as  to  the  period  of  Washington's 
departure,  and  the  mistake  led  to  impor- 
tant consequences.  He  had,  in  other  let- 
ters, solicited  an  interview  with  Andr^, 
and  he  now  exacted  it  as  a  condition  in- 
dispensable for  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterjnrise.  Hitherto,  every  thing  had 
succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  There  had 
been  a  total  absence  of  those  mysterious 
rumors,  and  vague  surmises,  which  ac- 
company, and  seem  to  portend,  a  great 
conroiracy.  Never  had  so  momentous  a 
plot  Deen  more  felicitously  brought  so 
near  to  its  execution.  This  profound  se- 
crecy was  owing  to  the  precaution  of 
Amold,  in  not  having  unbosomed  himself 
to  any  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  in 
admitting  only  Andri  and  Robinson  as 
correspondents.  He  took  credit  for  this 
policy,  and  his  urgency  for  an  interview 
with  Andre  arose  chiefly  ftom  his  reso- 
lution to  confide  to  the  hands  of  this  offi- 
cer, alone,  the  maps  and  particular  infor- 
mation which  Clmton  demanded. — ^The 
17th  of  September,  the  day  specified  for 
the  departure  of  Washin^on,  passed,  and 
he  was  still  at  West  pomt  Arnold  ad> 
vertised  Clinton  of  we  delay,  and  ex- 
plained his  mistake  by  mentioninff  a 
circumstance  which  had  not  been  before 
noted.  The  17th  fell  on  a  Sunday,— a  day 
which  the  Americans  consecrated  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  reli^on,  and  on  which 
most  of  them  abstained  even  fit>m  jour- 
neys, which,  elsewhere,  would  be  thought 
indispensable^  Clinton  admitted  this  ex- 
planation the  more  readily  as  he  knew 
that  Washington  respected  the  scruples 
of  others,  and  was  himself  very  religious. 
To  obviate  untoward  accidents,  it  was 
acreed  that  Audr6  should  leave  New 
York  only  on  the  19th  of  September,  and 
reach  the  American  forts  alxmt  the  dOth. 
He  according^  embarked  in  the  night  on 
board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.  Clinton 
sent  with  him  Beverley  Robinson,  the 
colpnel  through  whom  Amold  had  made 
his  first  overture.  He  expected  that  the 
pradence  of  this  officer  would  moderate 
the  ardor  of  Andr6.    Moreover,  Amold 
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occupied  Robinson's  house,  and  the  pri- 
vate affiun,  which  he,  as  a  refiigee,  had  to 
adjust  with  congress,  furnished  a  plauable 
pretence  for  his  approaching  the  Ameri- 
can hues  and  posts.  September  20,  they 
arrived  ahnost  opposite  to  fort  Montgom- 
ery, situated  on  uie  same  side  as  West 
point,  five  miles  lower  down.  They  cast 
anchor  in  sight  of  the  nearest  American 
redoubts,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
small  cannon,  the  only  artillery  of  those 
redoubts.  The  Vulture  .got  aground  at 
low  water.  The  movement  on  board,  and 
some  signals  which  she  made,  alarmed 
the  vi^lance  of  colonel  Livingston,  who 
conunanded  at  Verplanck's  point  He  as- 
certained, on  reconnoitring,  that  the  sloop 
might  be  sunk  by  one  or  two  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon ;  and  as  those  of  the  forts 
which  he  commanded  were  of  too  small 
a  caKber,  he  requested  larger  fix)m  Ar- 
nold, llie  ffeneral  refused  them,  to  the 
great  surprile  of  LivincstOD.  But  tacit 
obedience  is  the  Ufe  of  discipline,  and  he 
acquiesced  in  some  idle  excuse.  Two 
da^s  elapsed  after  the  Sunday,  and  still 
Washington  had^  apparently,  made  no 
preparations  for  departure.  Arnold  was 
iiimself  uneasy  at  this  disappointment; 
but  the  apprehension  of  exciting  suspicion 
by  too  fi>M|uent  conmiunications  prevent- 
ed him  from  making  it  known  to  Clinton. 
The  En^sh  general  was  informed  of  it 
through  another  channel.  He  knew  the 
imprincipled  character  of  Arnold,  and 
could  comprehend  the  probability  of  a 
snare  masked  by  a  counterfeit  scheme  of 
treason.  He  was  the  more  disquieted  as 
Andr6  and  Robinson  were  alreaidy  far  on 
their  way;  and  there  was  equal  incon- 
venience in  leaving  them  ignorant,  or  ad- 
vising them  of  their  danger.  If  Arnold 
were  sincere  in  his  defection,  his  return 
to  NewYoric  would  disconcert  all  Ar- 
nold's measures,  and  expose  him  to  seri- 
ous risks.  If  he  deceived  the  British,  all 
the  risks  were  for  Andr^  and  Robinson. 
They  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  shore,  but,  persuaded 
that  Washington  must  have  set  out  for 
Hartford,  they  put  in  execution  a  strata- 
|em,  arranged  beforehand  vrith  Arnold,  to 
facilitate  the  rendezvous.  Robinson  wrote 
to  the  American  general  Putnam,  as  if  to 
transact  with  him  business  relating  to  lus 
property,  and  proposed  an  interview.  In 
this  letter  was  enclosed  another  to  ceneral 
Arnold,  wherein  Robinson  solicited  a  con- 
ference with  him,  in  case  Putnam  should 
be  absent  The  packet,  beiAff  directed  to 
Arnold,  would  be  opened  only  by  him ;  but 
i^  perchance,  it  fell  into  other  hands,  the 


whole  could  be  read  without  exciting  i 
picion  of  a  plot  This  letter  was  de- 
spatched to  the  shore  by  a  flag  of  trace 
as  soon  as  the  sloop  bad  cast  anchor.  It 
happened  to  be  on  the  very  day  fixed  by 
Washington  for  his  departure.  He  had 
never  meant  to  set  out  earher,  and  bad 
neither  sanctioned  nor  contradicted  the 
various  rumors  current  on  the  subject 
He  left  his  quarters  in  the  morning,  and, 
on  reaching  the  bank,  found  Arnold  there 
with  his  barge,  ready  to  transport  him  to 
the  other  side.  In  crossing,  Washington 
remarked  the  sloop  with  the  English 
flag,  and  took  a  spy-glass  to  observe  her 
motions  more  nanowly.  Some  moments 
afier,  he  gave  to  an  officer  near  him,  in  a 
low  voice,  according  to  his  usual  manner, 
an  order  probably  of  no  consequence, 
which  Arnold  was  unable  to  overhear. — 
Arnold  was  guilty,  and  whatever  he  could 
not  immediately  penetrate,  alarmed  his 
fears.  He  supposed  that  the  general  could 
not  remain  ignorant  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  flag  of  truce,  and,  doubtful  even 
whether  he  miffht  not  be  already  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  he  thought  it  well  to  show  him 
the  two  letters  which  he  had  received,  ask- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue.  Washington,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  dissuaded  him 
m>m  seeing  Robinson,  and  directed  him  to 
give  for  answer  to  this  oflicer,  that  his  pri- 
vate business  appertained  exclusively  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authority. 
They  touched  the  shore  just  as  this  con- 
versation ceased.  The  commander-in- 
chie(  whose  presence  kept  Arnold  in  the 
greatest  perplexity,  landed,  and  pureued  his 
joumev  to  Hartford.  Thus  was  the  maui 
obstacle  removed,  and  the  plot  could  pro- 
ceed. The  opinion  uttered  by  Washing- 
ton, in  such  positive  terms,  concerning  the 
conference  with  Robinson, — the  order 
heard  by  several  persons  present, — be- 
came, however^  a  law  for  Arnold,  with  re- 
rt  to  his  ostensible  conduct  It  was,  in 
way,  the  first  obstacle  that  thwarted 
the  measures  concerted  between  him  and 
Andr^.  They  could  not  meet  publicly 
under  the  auspices  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and, 
though  Andr6  had  used  this  means  to  reach 
the  lines,  they  were  obliged  to  arrange  a  se- 
cret interview. — On  the  morning  after  the 
departure  of  Washington,  Arnold  sought 
out  a  man  called  Joiinua  Smitk,  well  known 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Enghsh,  altliough  he 
resided  within  the  American  poets.  He 
made  him  the  bearer  of  two  passports  to 
be  carried  on  board  the  Vulture,— one  fbr 
Andr6,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  •^- 
deraon;  the  other  for  Charles  Beveriey 
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BobinsoD,  ^iriio  had  not  the  same  reason 
for  pFactBing  diflfjuiee.  He  charged  him 
with  a  letter  also,  in  which  he  uned  them 
to  repair  to  him  on  shore.  Smiu  waited 
until  nig^t-iall,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
English  sloop  in  a  boat  which  Arnold  had 
provided  for  him.  Andr^  and  Robinson 
expected  that  Arnold  would  himself  visit 
them,  and  were  surprised  when  his  emis- 
sary. Smith,  appeared  before  them  alone. 
Robinson  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
on  shore,  and  used  every  efibrt  to  deter 
his  companion ;  but  the  young  man,  fiill 
of  impatience  and  ardor,  saw  only  the 
chances  of  success,  would  listen  to  no 
remonstrance,  and  could  not  brook  the 
idea,  either  of  returning  to  New  York 
without  having  executed  his  mission,  or 
of  exposing  the  main  enterprise  to  mis- 
carriage, by  a  cauticm  whicn  his  rivals 
would  iniallibly  stigmatize  as  cowardice. 
He  put  on  a  gray  surlout,  to  hide  his  uni- 
form, and  accompanied  Smith  on  shore. 
Arnold  was  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the 
water's  edge.  They  discouraed  there  for 
some  time ;  but,  as  they  were  liable  to  be 
surprised,  Arnold  led  him  towards  the 
house  of  Smith,  when  he  immediately 
laid  before  him  plans  of  the  forts,  a  me- 
moir, composed  (for  a  better  use)  by  the 
chief  eng^eer,  Duportail,  on  the  means 
of  oftApfing  and  defending  them,  and 
minute  instructions  with  nepect  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  British  for 
the  occupation  of  them,  when  he  (Arnold) 
should  have  done  his  part  in  <Mpening  the 
wav.  Theypresumea  that  Washi^rton 
had  already  reached  Hartford,  and  they 
were  right ;  for  he  was  there,  at  the  sanoe 
hour,  in  consultation  with  the  French 
commanders.— Arnold  and  Andr^,  calcu- 
lating anxiously  the  probable  length  of 
Wasnington's  absence,  supposed  mat  he 
would  return  in  three  or  four  days,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  or  a6th  of  Sept,  and  one 
or  other  of  these  days  was  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot  It  was  settled  that 
Andr6  should  go  twck  in  all  haste  to  New 
York;  that  the  Enfflish  troops,  which 
were  already  embarked,  under  pretence 
of  a  distant  expectition,  should  be  held 
ready  to  ascend  the  river,  and  sail  at  the 
first  sijnial;  that,  to  fiicilitate  the  reduc- 
tion of  West  point,  Arnold  should  march 
out  of  the  forts  all  the  troops  destined  for 
the  defence,  and  entangle  them  in  gorges 
and  ravines,  where  he  would  pretend  to 
await  the  Engliedi  assailants,  while  these 
were  to  debark  on  another  side,  and  enter 
by  passes  lefi  unguarded;  and,  at  all 
events,  tlie  garrisons  and  troops  were  to 
be  so  distributed,  that,  if  they  aid  not  sur- 


render at  the  first  summons,  they  must  be 
immediately  cut  in  pieces.  He  informed 
Andr^  that  the  chain  which  was  stretched 
across  the  river  from  West  point  to  Con- 
stitution island,  forming,  when  perfect, 
an  efiecmal  bar  to  the  passage  of  the  river, 
was  now  no  longer  an  impediment  He 
had  detached  a  link,  ostensibly  to  have  it 
mended ;  the  smiths  would  not  return  it 
for  some  days ;  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
chain  were  held  together  by  a  fikstening 
too  weak  to  bear  even  a  slight  concussion. 
The  English  would  know  at  what  mo- 
ment they  were  to  advance,by  the  kindling 
of  fires,  in  the  night,  under  the  directions 
of  Arnold,  on  the  adjacent  eminences.  A 
single  cannon  fired  fit>m  their  ships,  to  be 
foUowed  by  «  similar  discharge  from  the 
shore,  would  proclaim  that  they  had  per- 
ceived the  signals.  Other  tokens  agreed 
upon  were  to  ftunish,  successively,  in- 
formation of  the  several  distances  of  the 
Britirii  forces  in  their  approach.  When 
they  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the 
fortress,  two  E^lish  officers,  in  American 
uniform,  were  to  ride  full  sall^  to  Ar- 
nold's quarters,  tot  learn  how  matters 
stood,  and  to  hasten  with  the  intellicence 
to  the  British  naval  commander.  Then 
only  was  Arnold  to  put  in  motion  that 
portion  of  the  garrison  which  remained 
m  the  works,  and  station  it  at  poets  which 
would  not  be  attacked.  They  agreed 
upon  the  countersign  to  be  given  on  the 
dith  and  95th.  Arnold  delivered  to  the 
Englishman  draughts  of  all  the  works, 
and  ^  the  passes  leadin§[  to  them,  several 
memoirs,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fiill  returns  of  the  gairisons  and  the  forces 
of  each  diviaon  of  the  army.  He  had 
never  before  allowed  a  sinf^e  paper  to  go 
out  of  his  hands,  which  mi^t  expose  bun 
to  detection.  But  he  now  saw  no  danger 
in  confiding  these  to  Andr6,  who  was  to 
re-embaik  directly  on  board  the  sloop, 
and  make  sail  fat  New  York. — AnM  re- 
turned alone  to  the  beach,  whence  a  boat 
was  to  convey  him  to  the  Vulture.  But 
this  arrangement  was  defeated  by  an  ob- 
stacle wholly  unexpected.  At  an  eariy 
hour,  Liviiiffston,  still  disturbed  at  the 
proximity  of  the  sloop,  had,  of  his  own 
authority,  caused  a  four-pounder  to  be 
dragged  firom  his  redouU  to  a  point  of 
land  fix>m  which  the  shot  could  reach  the 
vessel.  She  was  aground,  and  had  al- 
ready sustained  some  damage  fi:om  the 
small  piece  of  the  American  officer,  when 
she  began  to  float  again  at  the  risinff  of 
the  tide.  Robinson  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  weigh  anchor,  and  re^ 
move  some  miles  lower  down^  beyond 
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the  reach  of  a  similar  attack.  This  change 
of  station  attracted  the  notice  of  the  mas- 
ter and  rowers  of  the  boat  in  which  An- 
dr^  expected  to  regain  the  sloop.  Tbev 
were  Americans.  The  movements  which 
they  had  witnessed  for  the  two  last  days 
were  unusual ;  and,  although  men  of  their 
description,  accustomed  to  ferry  all  per- 
sons mdifferently  fix)m  one  side  or  the 
riyer  to  the  other,  did  not  affect  to  be  of 
any  party,  they  were  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves.  When  Andr6  proposed  to 
them  to  convey  him  to  the  sloop,  they 
told  him  that  it  was  too  far,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  go.  He  went  back  im- 
mediately to  Arnold,  and  urged  him  to 
exert  his  authority  in  so  serious  a  predica- 
ment But  the  latter,  perplexed  at  his 
unlooked-for  re-appearance,  and  already 
harassed  with  various  disappointments, 
durst  not  attempt  to  compel  the  men,  and 
told  him  he  must  submit  to  return  by 
land ;  to  lay  a^de  his  uniform  altogether, 
and  assume  another  dress.  Andr6  changed 
his  coat  for  one  which  Smith  provided. 
Arnold  now  wished  to  withdraw  the  pa- 
pers which  he  had  intrusted  to  him ;  he 
thought  it  hazardous  to  send  them  by 
land.  But  Andr^  was  very  desirous  of 
showing  to  Clinton  with  what  punctuality 
he  had  executed  his  mission.  These  pa- 
pers were  a  trophy  of  which  be  would  not, 
therefore,  allow  himself  to  be  dispossessed. 
He  observed  to  Arnold,  that  danger  of  any 
kind  could  now  no  longer  be  in  question, 
except  so  fiur  as  to  show  that  they  both 
despised  it;  and  added,  that  he  would 
keep  the  papers,  which  brought  him  into 
greater  peru  than  Arnold,  and,  to  allay 
his  fears,  would  secrete  them  in  his  boots. 
Arnold  submitted,  and,  leaving  Andr6  in 
Smith's  house,  returned  to  his  quarters, 
from  which  he  had  been  absent  smce  the 
day  before.  The  patrol,  spread  through 
the  whole  neighborhood,  made  it  impru- 
dent for  Andr^  to  begin  his  journey  before 
twilight  He  was  accompanied  by  Smith: 
each  had  a  passport  from  Arnold,  "  to  go 
to  the  lines  of  White  plains,  or  lower,  if 
the  bearer  thought  proper ;  he  being  on 
public  business.^ — ^They  were  accosted, 
at  Crompond,  by  an  American  officer  of 
militia,  who  told  them  that  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  reach,  that  evening,  any  other 
quarters.  In  order  not  to  awaken  his 
suspicions,  they  resolved  to  pass  the  night 
there.  The  next  day,  23d,  they  crossed 
the  Hudson  to  King's  ferry,  pushing  for- 
ward ^en  they  were  not  observed,  and 
slackening  their  pace  to  conceal  their 
eagerness,  wherever  they  were  likely  to 
be  seen.    By  means  of  their  passports, 


they  traversed  all  the  American  posts 
without  molestation.  They  arrived,  un- 
interrupted, a  little  beyond  Pine's  bridge, 
a  village  situated  on  the  Croton:  they 
had  not,  however,  crossed  the  lines,  al- 
though they,  could  descry  die  ground 
occupied  by  the  English  videttes.  Smitli, 
looking  ad  around,  and  perceiving  no 
one,  said  to  Andri,  "You  are  safe — ^goo<l 
by,"  and  retook,  at  full  speed,  the  road 
by  which  they  had  come.  Andr^,  on  his 
part,  believing  himself  out  of  danger,  and 
all  further  precaution  superfluous,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse.  He  had  proceeded 
four  leagues  onward  vrith  the  same  good 
fortune ;  he  could  see  the  Hudson  once 
more,  and  was  about  entering  Tarry- 
town,  the  border  village,  when  a  man, 
armed  with  a  gun,  sprung  suddenly  from 
the  thickets,  and,  seizing  the  reins  of 
his  bridle,  exclaimed,  "  Wh^re  are  you 
bound  .^  At  the  same  moment,  two  oth- 
ers ran  up,  who  were  armed  in  like  man- 
ner, and  lormed,  with  the  first,  part  of  the 
patrol  of  volunteer  militia  that  guarded 
the  lines.  They  were  not  in  uniform, 
and  Andr6,  preoccupied  by  the  idea  that 
he  was  no  longer  on  enemy's  ground, 
thought  that  they  must  be  of  his  own 
party.  It  did  not,  therefore,  occur  to  him 
to  snow  them  his  passport,  which  was 
sufficient  to  deceive  Americans,  and  could 
not  alter  his  destination,  if  those  who  ar- 
rested him  were  of  the  English  side. 
Instead  of  answering  their  question,  he 
asked  them,  in  his  turn,  where  they  be- 
longed to.  They  replied,  "  To  below,"— 
woras  referring  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  implying  that  they  were  of  the  Eng- 
lish party.  **  And  so  do  I,"  said  Andrt, 
confirmed  in  his  mistake  by  this  stratagem. 
"  I  am,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, "  an  English  officer  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  longer  de- 
tained." "  You  belong  to  our  enemies," 
was  the  rejoinder,  "and  we  arrest  you." 
Andr^,  struck  with  astonishment  at  this 
unexpected  language,  presented  his  pass- 

Eon ;  but  this  paper,  after  the  confession 
e  had  just  made,  only  served  to  render 
bis  case  more  suspicious.  He  offered 
them  gold,  his  horse,  and  promised  them 
large  rewards,  and  permanent  provision 
fi^om  the  English  government,  if  they 
would  let  him  escape.  These  young 
men,  whom  such  offers  did  but  animate 
the  more  in  their  duty,  replied,  that  they 
wanted  nothing.  They  drew  off  his 
boots,  and  detected  the  fatal  papers.  They 
no  longer  hesitated  to  carry  him  before 
colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the 
out-posts.    When  questioned  by  that  offi 
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cer,  be  mill  called  himself  Anderson,  the 
name  mentioned  in  his  passport,  and 
evinced  no  discomposure;  he  had  re- 
covered all  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  for- 
getful of  his  own  danger,  thought  only 
of  Arnold^  and  of  the  means  of  extricat- 
ing him.  To  apprize  him  of  it  safely,  he 
begged  Jameson  to  inform  the  command- 
ing officer  of  West  point  that  Anderson, 
the  bearer  of  his  passport,  was  detained. 
Jameson  thought  it  more  simple  to  order 
him  to  be  conducted  to  Arnold.  He  was 
already  on  the  way,  and  the  thread  of  the 
conspiracy  was  about  to  be  resumed  in 
the  mterview  of  the  accomplices,  when 
the  American  colonel,  recollecting  that  the 
papers  found  upon  the  prisoner  were  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Arnold  himself,  and 
adverting  to  the  several  extraordinary 
features  of  the  business,  sent,  in  all  haste^ 
after  the  pretended  Anderson,  and  had 
him  conveyed,  under  guard,  to  Old  Sa- 
lem. He  despatched,  at  the  same  time, 
an  express  to  Washington,  charged  with 
a  letter  containing  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  af[air,and  with  the  draughts 
and  other  papers  taken  from  the  prisoner. 
But  the  commander-in-chie^  who  set  out 
on  the  same  day,  the  23d  of  September,  to 
return  to  his  army,  had  pursued  a  differ- 
ent route  from  that  bfwhich  he  went  to 
Hartford,  and  the  mSfeenger  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps  veithout  having 
seen  him.  This  delay  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  Arnold.— Jameson  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  but  a  man  of  an  irresolute  temper, 
and  no  neat  sagacity ;  moreover,  treache- 
ry on  me  part  of  Arnold  appeieired  im- 
possible to  one  of  an  ingenuous  and  hon- 
orable character.  He  began  to  view  his 
£rst  suspicions  as  an  outrage  to  an  officer 
distinguished,  as  Arnold  was,  by  so  many 
noble  exploits,  and,  wishing  to  reconcile 
the  deference  due  to  him  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  duty,  he  wrote  him, 
that  Anderson,  the  bearer  of  his  passport, 
had  been  arrested  on  the  23d. — ^Aniold 
did  not  receive  this  intimation  until  the 
morning  of  the  25th.  It  was  on  a  Mon- 
day ;  and  the  same  dav,  or  the  one  follow- 
ing, had  been  selected  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plot  Until  that  moment*  he 
had  believed  success  infallible.  The 
exhilaration  which  this  belief  produced 
was  even  remarked,  and  he  ascribed  it  to 
his  expectation  of  die  speedy  arrival  of 
his  general,  *^  for  whom  he  had  pleasant 
newa"  He  was  busy  vnth  the  a,ppropri- 
ate  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  a 
body  of  more  welcome  visitors,  when  he 
received  the  letter  of  Jameson.  Those 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion  recol- 


lected, afterwards,  that  he  could  not,  at 
first,  conceal  his  dismay  and  extreme  agi- 
tation ;  but  that,  recovering  himself  quidc- 
ly,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would 
write  an  answer ;  and,  dismissine  all  about 
him,  withdrew,  to  reflect  on  the  course 
which  it  was  best  to  adopt  The  entrance 
of  two  American  officers,  however,  inter- 
rupted his  musing.  They  were  sent  by 
the  commander-m-chief,  and  infonued 
Arnold,  that  he  had  arrived  that  morning 
at  Fishkill,  a  few  leagues  from  West 
point;  that  he  was  to  have  set  out  a  few 
nours  after  them,  and  could  not  be  &r 
distant — ^Thus  did  the  most  alarming  cir- 
cumstances rapidly  succeed  each  other. 
The  traitor  had  no  resource  but  a  precipi- 
tate flight  Suppressing  his  emotion,  he 
told  the  two  officers  that  he  wished  to  go 
and  meet  the  general  alone,  and  begged 
them  not  to  follow  him.  He  then  entered 
the  apartment  of  his  wifo,  exclaiming — 
"  All  IS  discovered : — ^Andr^  is  a  prisoner : 
— The  commander-in-chief  wul  know 
every  thing : — ^The  discharge  of  cannon, 
which  you  hear,  is  a  salute,  and  announ- 
ces that  he  is  not  far  ofl':— rBum  all  my 
papers : — I  fly  to  New  York."  He  em- 
Draced  her,  as  well  as  their  in&nt  child, 
whom  she  carried  in  her  arms,  and,  solely 
intent  on  his  escape,  left  her,  without 
waiting  for  her  reply,  mounted  the  horse 
of  one  of  the  two  officers,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  Hudson,  which  was  not  far 
fix)m  his  house.  He  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  have  always  reedy  a  barge 
well-manned:  he  threw  himself  head-, 
long  into  it,  and  caused  the  boatmen  to 
make  for  the  English  sloop,  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  The  barse,  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  was  still  visible  from  the  Heights 
when  Washington  arrived.  The  two 
officers  related  to  him  what  they  had 
vfrimessed.  Arnold  had  absconded.  His 
wife,  in  the  agonies  of  despair^  seemed 'to 
fear  for  her  mfant,  and  mamtained  an 
obstinate  silence.  No  one  knew  how 
to  explain  these  extraordinary  incidents. 
The  commander-in-chief  repaired,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  fort  of  West  point,  where, 
however,  he  could  learn  nothing  of  a  de- 
cisive import  But  some  orders,  issued 
by  Arnola  the  day  befbre,  redoubled  his 
suspicions:  he  returned  to  the  quarters 
of  the  general,  and  at  this  instant  Jame- 
son's messenger  presented  himself^  and 
delivered  the  packet  with  which  he  was 
charged.  Washington  seemed,  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  it  were  overwhelmed  hf  the 
discovery  of  a  crime  which  ruined  the 
fame  of  an  American  general,  and  wound- 
ed the  honor  of  the   American  army. 
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Those  who  were  near  him  anxioudy  iq- 
terrogated  his  kwks  in  silence,  which  he 
broke  hy  saying, — **!  thotight  that  an 
officer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  bad 
often  shed  his  blood  for  his  countiy,  was 
entitled  to  confidence,  and  I  gave  him 
mine.  I  am  convinced  now,  and  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  that  we  should  never  trust 
those  who  are  wanting  in  probity,  what- 
ever abilities  they  may  possess.  Arnold 
has  betrayed  us.'* — ^Meanwhile,  the  pre- 
cautions required  by  the  occasion  were 
every  where  taken.  General  Heath,  a 
faithfbl  and  vigilant  officer,  was  substitut- 
ed for  Arnold  at  West  point ;  the  com- 
manders of  the  other  posts  were  admon- 
ished to  be  on  their  ^uard.  Greene,  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  army  during  the  absence  of  Washing- 
ton, recalled  within  the  forts  the  garrisons 
which  the  traitor  liad  dispersed,  and 
marched  a  stronff  division  near  to  the 
lines.  Hamilton  Tost  not  an  instant  in  re- 
pairing to  Kinff's  feny,the  last  American 
post  on  the  side  of  New  York.  He  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  a  veiy  short 
time  before  his  arrival,  Arnold's  bai^e  had 
glided  by  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  was  then  getting  alons  side  the  Vul- 
ture, some  mues  lower  down,  opposite 
Teller's  point,— €ui  anchorace  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Hudson, 
which  is  called  Tcmnm  bay.  Livingston 
had  remarked  the  bar^  that  carried  the 
fugitive,  and,  his  suspicions  being  roused 
by  the  strange  movements  of  the  two  or 
three  days  previous,  would  have  stopped 
it,  had  not  tne  sailors  of  his  spy-boats  been 
ashore  when  it  passed.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  French  general,  to  inform  them  of 
this  event  The  express  which  bore  the 
news  to  congress  travelled  with  such 
rapidity,  that  he  reached  Philadelphia  on 
the  same  day  that  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  camp.  The  magistrates  were  im- 
mediately directed  to  enter  the  house  of 
Arnold,  and  to  seize  and  examine  his 
papers.  They  found  nothing  there  re- 
latmg  to  the  conspiracy  ;  but  he  had  left 
memoranda  which  furnished  ample  proof 
that  he  was  fpiiHv  of  the  extortions  and 
peculations  of  which  he  had  been  accused 
two  years  before^ — Jameson  caused  his 
unknown  prisoner  to  be  strictly  guarded. 
The  latter  at  first  suppressed  nis  true 
name,  ftom  consideration  for  Arnold ;  but, 
the  day  after  his  capture,  supposing  that 
the  American  general  had  had  time  to 
make  his  escape,  he  said  to  Jameson, — 
**  My  name  is  not  Anderson ;  I  am  nuuor 
Andrfe."    The   death  of  Andi^  (q.  v.), 


though  ignominious^  was  happiness  is 
comparison  with  the  hie  of  Arnold.  Upon 
his  estabMiment  in  the  army  of  Great 
Britain,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  exertions  to  secure  the  attachment 
of  his  new  fiiends.  With  the  hope  of 
alluring  many  of  the  discontented  to  his 
standara,  he  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of^  America,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  justify  his  conduct  He  had 
encountered  the  dangers  of  the  field,  he 
said,  fiom  apprehension  that  the  rights  of 
his  country  were  in  danger.    He  had  ac- 

Suiesced  m  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
ence,thoug^  he  thou^t  it  precipitate. 
But  the  rejection  of  the  overtures  made  by 
Great  Bntain,  in  1778,  and  the  French 
alliance,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  am- 
bitious views  of  those  who  would  sacri- 
fice the  happiness  of  their  country  to 
their  ovm  aggrandizement,  and  had  made 
him  a  confirmed  loyalist  He  artfully 
mingled  assertions,  that  the  principal 
members  of  congress  held  the  people  in 
sovereign  contempt  This  was  followed, 
in  about  a  fortnight,  by  a  proclamation, 
addressed  "to  the  officers  and  soldiers  or 
the  continental  army,  who  have  the  real 
interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who 
are  determined  to  be  no  longer  tiie  tools 
and  dupes  of  congress  and  of  France." 
To  induce  the  American  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  desert  the  cause  tirhich  they  had 
embraced,  he  represented  that  itte  corps 
of  cavalry  and  infimtry,  which  he  was 
authorized  to  raise,  would  be  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  troops  in  the 
British  service ;  that  he  should  with  pleas- 
ure advance  those  whose  valor  he  had 
vritnessed;  and  that  the  private  men, 
who  joined  him,  should  receive  a  bounty 
of  three  guineas  each,  besides  payment  at 
the  full  value  for  horses,  arms,  and  ac- 
coutrements. His  object  was  the  peace, 
liberty  and  safety  of  America.     These 

Sroclamations  did  not  produce  the  effisct 
esigned,  and  in  all  the  hardships,  sufier- 
ings  and  irritations  of  the  war,  AmoM 
remains  the  solitary  instance  of  an  Amer- 
ican officer  who  abandoned  the  side  first 
embraced  in  the  contest,  and  turned  his 
sword  upon  his  former  companions  in 
arms.  He  was  soon  despatchcKl,  by  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  make  a  divernen  in 
Virginia.  With  about  1700  men,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  Chesapeake  in  January,  1781, 
and,  being  supported  by  such  a  naval 
force  as  was  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  he  committed  extensive  ravages 
on  the  rivers,  and  along  the  unprotected 
coasts.  It  is  said,  that,  while  on  this  ex- 
pedition, Amold  inquufed  of  an  American 
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cuytain,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner, 
mat  the  Americana  would  do  with  him, 
if  he  should  fill  into  their  hands.  The 
officer  replied,  that  they  would  cut  ofT 
his  lame  leg,  and  bury  it  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  his 
body  in  gibbets. — ^After  his  recall  firom 
Virsinia,  he  conducted  an  expedition 
aeamst  New  London  in  his  native  state 
of  Connecticut  He  took  fort  Trumbull, 
Sept.  6,  with  inconsiderable  loss.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  harbor,  lieutenant-colonel 
Eayre,  who  commanded  another  detach- 
ment, made  an  assault  on  fort  Griswold, 
and,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  entered 
the  works.  An  officer  of  the  conquering 
troops  asked  who  commanded.  "  I  did," 
answered  colonel  Ledyard,  *'but  you  do 
now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword, 
which  was  immediately  plunged  into  his 
own  bosom.  A  merciless  slaughter  now 
conmienced  of  the  brave  garrison,  who 
had  ceased  to  resist,  and  the  sreater  part 
were  either  kiUed  or  wounded.  After 
burning  the  town,  and  the  stores  which 
were  in  it,  Arnold  returned  to  New  York 
in  eight  days^— He  survived  the  war  but 
to  drag  on,  in  perpetual  banishment  from 
his  native  country,  a  dishonorable  life 
anud  a  nation  that  imputed  to  him  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  its 
army — ^the  lamentM  Andr6.  He  trans- 
mitted to  his  children  a  name  of  hateilil 
celebrity.  He  obtained  only  a  part  of  the 
debasing  stipend  of  an  abortive  treason. 
His  complaints  soon  caused  it  to  be  knovm, 
that  all  the  promises  by  which  he  had 
been  inveigled  were  not  fulfilled.  But 
baffled  treasan  appears  always  to  be  over- 
paid, and  the  felon  is  the  only  one  who 
thinks  that  he  experiences  injustice.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  rank  of  briffadier- 
general ;  but  the  officers  of  the  British 
army  manifested  a  strong  repugnance  to 
serve  with  him.  He  possessed  their 
esteem  while  he  fought  against  them; 
they  loaded  him  with  contempt  when 
treason  brought  him  over  to  their  side. 
He  resided  principally  in  England  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  virar,  was  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  aflerwards  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  he  v^ras  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  from  whom  he  escaped,  and,  re- 
tundnff  to  England,  died  in  Gloucester 
place,  London,  June  14, 1801. 

Arnold,  Christopher;  a  peasant  of 
Sommerfeld,  near  Leipsic,  celebrated  as 
an  astronomer.  He  was  bom  in  tliis  vil- 
iaoe  in  1646,  died  in  1695,  and  accom- 
plisAied  so  much  by  his  own  exertions, 
that  he  corresponded  with  the  most  cele- 
brated literati  of  his  age^  whose  original 
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lettera  are  preserved  at  Leipaic,  in  the 
library  of  the  council,  where  may  also  be 
seen  A.'s  picture.  He  erected  an  obser- 
vatory at  his  dwelling-house,  which  i>re- 
served  the  memory  of  this  remaikable 
man  till  1794,  when  it  was  pulled  down, 
on  account  of  its  decay.  Unwearied  in 
his  observations,  he  discovered  many  phe- 
nomena sooner  than  other  astronomera; 
as,  for  instance,  the  two  comets  of  1683  and 
1^6,  to  which  he  directed  the  attention 
of  the  astronomera  of  Leipsic.  He  ac- 
<]uired  yet  more  celebrity  by  his  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  in  1690. 
The  magistracy  of  Leipsic  made  him,  on 
this  occasion,  a  present  of  money,  and 
remitted  his  taxes  for  life.  A.'s  observa- 
tions were  so  accurate,  that  they  were 
received  by  a  learned  periodical  journal 
that  appeared  at  that  time— the  Jleia 
ErudUorunL  (q.y,)  A.  himself  published 
Sisns  of  divine  Grace  exhibited  in  a 
solar  Miracle,  in  1692,  4to.,  with  {ilates. 
In  the  churchyard  at  Sommerfeld  is  the 
monument  of  this  astronomical  peasant, 
by  whose  name  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer Schroter  distinguished  three  valleys 
in  the  moon. 

Arnold,  John ;  a  miUer,  known  by  a 
law-suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  dunng 
the  reign  of  Frederic  II  (the  Great),  king 
of  Prussia.  The  king  believed  that  the 
miller  had  suffered  great  injustice  by  a 
decision  in  fiivor  of  his  territorial  lord, 
and  deposed  the  minister  of  justice,  and 
several  other  officers,  on  their  relbsal  to 
change  the  judgment  He  then  under- 
took the  office  of  judce  himself  and 
reversed  the  sentence.  By  this  act,  one 
of  the  best  monarchs  was  made  to  re- 
semble one  of  the  worst,  Ferdinand  VII, 
who  reversed,  in  a  similar  way,  the  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Arguelles.  The  case 
became  notorious  throughout  Europe,  and 
added  to  the  fame  of  Frederic  as  a  gen- 
eral that  of  a  lover  of  justice.  It  after- 
wards, however,  became  evident  that  the 
monarch  had  been  seduced  into  injustice 
by  his  zeal  for  equity ;  and  those  of  the 
judges  who  had  been  imprisoned  were 
set  at  liberty.  This  case  affords  an  in- 
stance of  the  danger  to  which  the  cause 
of  justice  is  exposed  under  an  arbitraiy 
government,  even  when  the  sovereign  is 
well  disposed.  The  memdrs  of  Nettel- 
beck,  captain  of  a  Prussian  vessel,  ex- 
hibit a  proof  of  the  general  admiration 
excited  bv  this  act  of  supposed  iustice. 
Nettelbeck  came  to  Lisbon,  and,  when  the 
people  learned  that  he  was  a  Prussian,  a 
mob  assembled,  and  accompanied  him,  for 
a  long  time,  with  loud  shouts.    The  same 
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was  altorWards  captured  by  the  AI- 
flDiines;  but,  when  the  dey  learned  that 
Be  was  a  subject  of  the  great  kmfpf  he  set 
hkn  immediiutelv  at  liberty,  to  snow  his 
respect  for  Frederic. 

AanoiiD)  Samuel,  doctor,  a  distbguiah- 
ed  composer,  bom  in  17^  or  17&,  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  in  the  chapel 
royal,  in  Lcmdon.  In  his  23d  year,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  dramatic  compontion, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  composer 
at  the  Covent  garden  theatre.  Here  he 
set  to  music  the  Maid  of  the  Mill.  He 
distin^fuished  himself  still  more  by  his 
oratorios  of  the  Cure  of  Saul  (poetry  by 
Brown)  and  Abimelech.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  oratorios  of  the  Prodisal  Son 
and  the  Resurrection,  of  which  me  for- 
mer, in  particular,  is  highly  distinguished. 
He  composed,  also,  many  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pieces  for  the  garden  concerts. 
He  was  made  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford, 
and,  in  1783,  organist  of  the  royal  chapel. 
He  prepared  an  edition  of  all  the  woiks 
of  Handel;  in  36  vols.,  folio.  In  1789,  he 
was  made  director  of  the  academy  of 
ancient  music ;  4  years  afterwards,  orsan- 
ist  at  Westminster  abbey,  and,  in  1/96, 
conductor  of  the  annual  performances  in 
the  church  of  St  Paul,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sons  of  cleigymen.  In  1798,  he  com- 
posed his  oratorio  of  Elijah,  or  the  Shu- 
namite  Woman,  in  which  Madame  Mara 
sang.  He  died  in  1803,  and  was  buried 
on  9ie  northern  side  of  the  choir  of  West- 
minster abbey.  Various  as  were  his  com- 
positions, his  inventive  talent  vras  but  lim- 
ited. 
Arnoldists.  (See  Anold  of  Brescia,) 
AaifouLT,  Sophie ;  a  Parisian  actress, 
fiuned  in  the  annals  of  gallantry  and  wit, 
bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  14, 1740.  Her  father 
kept  a  hUd  garm,  and  gave  her  a  good 
education.  Nature  endowed  this  favorite 
of  the  Parisian  public  with  sprightly  vrit, 
a  tender  heart,  a  charming  voice,  and  the 
most  beautiful  eyes.  Chance  brought  her 
upon  the  stage,  where  she  delighted  the 
public  fix)m  Dec.  15, 1757  to  1778.  The 
princess  of  Modena  happened  to  be  in 
retirement  at  the  Vol  de  Grace.  It  was 
the  custom,  at  that  time,  for  ladies  of  rank 
to  confess,  in  Passion  week,  the  sitis  com- 
mitted during  Lent.  The  princess  was 
struck  with  a  very  fine  voice,  that  sang 
at  the  evening  mass.  The  songstress  was 
Sophie  Arnoult  The  superintendent  of 
the  royal  choir  was  informed  by  the  prin- 
cess of  the  discovery  which  she  had  made, 
and,  against  her  mother's  will,  Sophie  was 
oblimd  to  join  the  choir,  where  madame 
de  Pompadour  heard  her  sing,  and  ex- 


claimed sentimentally,  *<  Such  talents  aie 
enough  to  make  a  princess.'^  This  paved 
the  way  for  Sophie  to  the  Parisian  opeia^ 
where  she  soon  became  queen,  and  shone 
particularly  as  Thealire  in  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux,  as  Ephise  in  Dardanus,  as  Iphigenia 
in  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  By  her  beauty, 
her  exquisite  performance  and  her  viva- 
city, she  enchanted  every,  one.  All  per- 
sons of  rank  and  all  the  literati  sought 
her  society :  amonff  the  latter  were  d^i- 
lembert,  Diderot,  Helv^tius,  Mably,  Du- 
clos  and  Rousseau.  She  was  compared  to 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  Amsia ;  she  was 
sung  by  Dont,  Bernard,  Khuli^res,  Mar- 
montel  and  Favart  Her  wit  was  so 
successful  at  the  time,  that  her  honsmoU 
were  collected.  It  was  sometimes  severe, 
when  she  wished  to  make  her  superiority 
felt,  and  yet  she  had  no  enemies.  When 
^e  saw  Sully  and  Choiseul's  ima^  on 
a  small  box,  in  the  time  of  the  savolution, 
die  ridiculed  the  circumstance  with  the 
words,  ^  (Test  la  recette  et  la  dkpenstJ* 
When,  in  1803,  the  priest  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois  gave  her  the  extreme  unction, 
she  suddenly  said  to  him,  *^  Jt  suis  eomme 
Ma^ddeiney  heaucoup  de  f4cMs  me  seront 
retmSf  earfai  leawoup  amUJ*  She  died 
in  1803,  m  the  very  chamber  in  which 
the  admirs'  Coligny  vras  murdered ;  and 
in  the  spjne  year  with  her,  the  actresses 
Clairon  and  Dumesnil.  In  the  beginning 
of  tho  revolution,  she  bought  the  parson- 
age'house  at  Luzarche,  and  transbrmed 
it  into  a  country  house,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door — lU  missa  esL  Her 
third  son.  Constant  Dioville  de  Brancaa, 
colonel  of  cuirassiers,  was  ]fi\\ed  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram. 

Aroba,  or  AYioBE  (by  some  spelled 
and  pronounced  arrobe ;  in  Spanish,  arriH 
ba;  in  the  dialect  of  Peru,  omm).  1.  A 
weight  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa, 
Brazil,  and  in  all  Spanish  ^Vmerica.  The 
wei|^t  of  these  arobas  differs  much. 
The  aroba  of  Madrid,  and  almost  all  ovesr 
Spain,  weighs  25  pounds  avoirdupois. — 
2.  A  measure  for  wine,  brandy  and  hon- 
ey :  1=8  azumbras,  «» 32  quartillos,  ss> 
805.5  aiTobas  raenores,  used  for  measur- 
ing oil,  sss  626.8  cubic  inches  of  Paris 
measure.  At  Malaga,  the  arolia  is  equal 
to  7d4  cubic  inches,  Paris  measure. 

Arpino,  Josepbino  d';  bom  1560,  at 
Rome.  The  precocity  of  his  talent  for 
painting  caused  him  to  be  employed,  at  a 
very  early  age,  in  ornamenting  the  Vati- 
can, as  assistant  to  the  artists  engaged  in 
that  design ;  when,  luckily  attracting  the 
attention  of  pope  Gregory  XIII,  that  pen- 
tiff  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  gave 
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]HBv«¥My  opportunity  to  mupvave  himsdf. 
In  Fraaoe,  to  which  he  went  with  oardi- 
iMl  Aldobrandiiii,  he  M'as  knighted.  His 
death  teokplace  at  Eome,  1640. 

Arracan,  orRAKHAiro;  a  large  prov- 
inee  in  the  enq>ii«  of  Burmah  or  Ava, 
extending  along  the  eaatem  side  of  the 
bay  of  BengaL  The  Anoapectoumiou 
mountains  mmod  it  to  the  east  A.  is 
about  500  ndles  long,  but  its  breadth,  in 
many  places,  does  not  exceed  10,  no- 
viiiere  100,  niiles.  The  sea-coast  of  A.  is 
studded  wteh  islands  and  dusters  of  rocks. 
The  country  is  veiy  fertile,  but  much 
oppressed  by  the  Bunnans.  The  name 
ef  the  capital  is  also  .^rraean,  Lon.  93° 
&B.;  latar47'N. 

Arraooit,  the  realm  of^  constituted, 
formerly,  the  second  chief  divinon  of 
Sjpain,  and  was  con^wsed  of  the  Idngdoms 
or  Arragon^  Valencia  and  Mallorca,  and  the 
principality  of  Catalonia.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the-  marriage  of  king  Fefdinand 
the  Ci^olic  with  Isabella,  heiress  of 
Castile,  A.  formed  a  kingdom  separate 
fimn  Castile,  and  comprised  not  only  the 
4  countries  above  namedybat  also  SicUv 
and  Sardinia.  After  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, in  1516^  itwasiunited  forever  with 
'  Castile ;  but  the  Amgonian  provinces 
letained  their  privileges,  liberties  and 
laws,  which  they  lost,  ahnost  entirely, 
after  the  Spanish  vrar  of  succession,  be- 
cause they  had  attached  themselves  firmly 
to  Austria ;  and  the  Bourbons,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  could  not  forgive  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  subjects  of  an  enemy.  The 
■  presmt  province  of  A«  still  preserves  die 
titie  of  a  kingdom,  '  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Pyrenees,  N.  W.  by  Navarre,  W.  by 
Castile,  B:  by- Valencia,  and  £.  by  Cata- 
lonia. It  eontidns  70  towns,  onfy  8  of 
which  are  considemble,  viz.,  Saragossa, 
Alberazini  Balbastro,  Calataiud,  Darocca, 
Jaca,  'Tara^ona  and  Teruel.  Pop.,  in 
1800,  658^;  square  miles,  15,503.  A 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
the  SOU  generally  productive^  but,  in  some 
psrtB,  stony  or  sandy.  The  characteris- 
rics  of  the  inhabitants  are  industry,  activ- 
ity, national  pride  and  courage. 

Arraion,  Arraionmeht.  To  armign, 
is  to  call  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  uie 
court,  to  answer  the  matter  chai^fed 
upon  him  in  the  indictment  It  is  mm 
the  Latin  ad  rationunponere ;  in  French, 
ad  ruon,  or  a  rem.  (See  Btackstone's 
Com.  V.  4j  p.  33d  and  note.) 

Arrak  (the  ancient  BrandmoB) ;  an  isl- 
and on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Frith  of  Cly^  of  an  oval  form,  20  miles 
In  length,  and,  where  broadest,  13  wide. 


cootaininff  several  vilQagf^;  ;pem  0754; 
square  mUes,  165.  The  c^tre  oCthe  isl- 
and is  mountainous,  on  a  part  of  which, 
called  Goaffiddt  exceedingly  steep,  have 
been  found  topazes,  and  peBbles  capaUe  of 
receiving  a  polish.  The  sumnnt  of  Goat- 
field  is  5^65  feet  above  the  level  of  die  sea. 
There  are  several  lochs  and  rivers  where 
salmon  are  caught,  and  many  sorts  of  fish 
abound  on  the  coasts.  The  inhabitants 
are  empJ|^ed  in  raiong  cattle,  riieep  and 
goats.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  healthy. 
LQn.5«4'W.;  lat55°87'N. 

ARRAif  IsitAjfns,  or  South  Arran  Isl- 
ANna ;  3  islands  near  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of 
Galway  bay,  extending  about  10  miles  in 
length,  firom  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  Lon.  9°  30^ 
to  9°  4iy  W.;htt.53°  a' to  53^ 8^  N. 

Arras,  capital  of  the  department  Pas 
de  Calais,  on  the  navi^ble  river  Scarp, 
contains  dO/)00  inhabitants,  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  many  manu&ctories 
6f  tapesDry,  battiste,  kces,  Slc.  A.  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  The  fcNtifications  con- 
sist of  an  irregukur  wadl,  guarded  by  10 
parthr  detached  bastions,  several  ravelins 
and  lunettes,  two  hom-works,  and  a  cita- 
del, whioh  forms  a  regularpentagon,  with 
casemates,  bombr]»ioo£  These  fortifica- 
tions were  iinproved  or  laid  out  by  Vau- 
ban.  Here  he  first  en^>loyed  his  tenail- 
lons.  The  ciU^  or  old  town,  is  separated 
fivm  thetnBe,  or  new  town,  by  a  iral  and 
ditch.  In  1640,  the  French,,  under  the 
marshals  Chaume,  ChatiUon  and  Melle- 
rayo  conquered  A.  In  1654,  the  Span- 
iards, under  Cond^  attempted  to  regain 
it  fi?om  them ;  but  Turenne  attacked  the 
Spanish  lines,  took  them  by  stonn,  and 
rescued  the  fortrass. 

Arrkst  (fiK>m  the  French  anr^ery  to 
stop)  ia  the  apprehending  or  restraining 
ono^s  person,  which,  in  civil  cases,  can 
take  place  legally  onfy  by  process  in  exe- 
cution of  the  command  of  some  court  or 
officers  of  justice ;  but,  in  criminal  cases, 
any  man  may  arrest  without  wanant  or 
precept  Some  persons  are  privileged 
mom  arrest—ambassadors  and  their  do- 
mestic servants,  officers  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, vritnesses,  and  all  other  persons 
necessaiilv  attending  any  court  or  record 
upon  busmess,  members  of  the  lensla- 
ture,  and, in  En^and, peersand  faittkops 
likewise. 

ARRHiniBua,orARiniBU8;  sonofPhilip 
of  Macedon  and  the  dancer  Philina,  con- 
sequentiy  a  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  also  nominally  succeeded  in  the 
flovemment  When  he  was  deprived  of 
his  reason  by  poiaon  administered  by 
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Olympias,  Perdiocas,  and,  afler  him,  An- 
tipater,  governed  in  his  place.  After  a 
nominal  reign  of  6i  years,  he  was  nut  to 
death,  with  nis  wiie,  Eurydice,  by  Olym* 
pias. 

Arria;  the  heroic  wife  of  Caecina 
Paetus,  who,  being  suspected  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  emperor  Claudius, 
was  ordered  to  destroy  himself  Per- 
ceiving him  heffltate,  she  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  her  breast,  and  presented  it  to 
her  husband  with  these  words:  "Pste, 
rum  doUt**  (Pietus,  it  is  not  painfUl). 

Arrian,  a  Greek  historian,  native  of 
Nicomedia,  flourished  in  the  2d  century, 
un^er  the  emperors  Adrian  and  the  An- 
tonines.  He  was  first  a  priest  of  Ceres : 
but,  at  Rome,  h*  became  a  disciple  of 
Epictetus.  He  was  honored  with  the 
citizenship  of  Rome,  and  appointed  pre- 
fect of  Cappadocia  b^  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, who  patronised  hun  on  account  of  his 
leaminff.  In  this  capacity,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  the 
MassageteB,  and  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  senatorial,  and  even  consular  dig- 
nities. Like  Xenophon,  he  united  the 
Uteraiy  with  the  militaiy  character.  No 
less  than  seven  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny 
the  younger  are  addressed  to  A.  His  his- 
torical writings  are  numerous;  but  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  some  frag- 
ments in  Photius,  only  2  remain.  The 
first  is  composed  of  7  books  on  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  which,  being  princi- 
pally compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  Ptol- 
emy Lagus  and  Aristobulus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  are  deemed  pro- 
portionably  valuable.  To  this  work  is 
added  a  book  on  the  afiSiirs  of  India, 
which  pursues  the  history  of  Alexander, 
but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  authoritv  with 
the  former.  An  epistle  fix)m  A.  to  Adrian 
is  also  extant,  entided,  Penjdus  Ponii 
JBimnt,  probably  written  while  he  was 
prefect  of  Cap{Mulocia.  There  are,  be- 
sides, under  the  name  of  A.,  a  Treatise  on 
Tactics;  a  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  of 
which  the  authority  is  doubtful ;  and  his 
Enchiridion,  an  excellent  mon\  treatise, 
containing  the  discourses  of  Epictetus. 
The  best  editions  of  A.  are  that  of  Gro- 
novius,  Greek  and  Latin,  1704,  folio;  of 
Rimhelius,  Greek  and  Latin,  Amsterdam, 
1750,  dvo.;  and  of  Schneider,  Leipsic, 
1798.  Of  his  Enchiridion,  the  most  val- 
uable edition  is  that  of  Upton,  London,  2 
vols.,  4to.,  1739.  The  Expedition  of  Al- 
exander has  been  translated  into  EngdiBh 
by  Rooke»  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1729. 

AREieHi,  duke  of  Padua ;  one  of  those 
who  were  banished  finm  France,  by  the 


royal  decree  of  July  24, 1815.  He  y 
native  of  Corsica,  and  related  to  the  &iii' 
ily  of  Bonaparte.  He  distinguished  hin»- 
self  as  colonel  at  Austerlitz  and  Wagiam, 
and,  after  1815^  as  general  of  division  in 
many  battles ;  e.  g.,  at  Leipsic,  in  1813, 
and  at  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Nocent, 
in  1814.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon 
firom  Elba,  1815^  he  was  sent  to  Corsica, 
as  commissioner  extraordinary,  to  restore 
evei^  thinff  to  its  fenner  condition,  and 
received  the  dignity  of  peer.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the 
emperor,  and  executed  his  severe  com- 
mands in  the  hanhest  manner.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  be 
declared  Leipsic  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
compelled  all  the  citizens  to  arm  them- 
selves— a  measure  as  useless  as  it  was 
burdensome.  Foumier's  attack  on  the 
corps  of  L&tzow,  at  Kitzen,  June  17, 
1813,  was  also  the  work  of  A.  He  lived 
in  Lombardy  until  recalled  fit>m  exile 
by  the  ordinance  of  Nov.  19, 1820. 

Arroba.    (See  Arobtu) 

Arrowroot  is  a  kind  of  starch  manu- 
factured firom  the  roots  of  a  plant,  the 
maranta  anrndmaeeoj  which  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  height ;  has 
broad,  pointed,  and  somewhat  haiiy 
leaves ;  beais  small,  white  flowers  in  dus- 
ters, and  irlobular  fiiut  of  the  size  of  cur- 
rants. The  starch  or  powder  of  the 
arrowroot  is  obtained  bv  the  following 
process : — ^The  roots  are  dug  when  a  vear 
old,  and  well  washed,  and  beaten  in  deep 
wooden  mortars  till  they  are  reduced  to  a 
milkv  pulp.  This  is  well  washed  again 
in  clear  water,  and  the  fibrous  pans, 
which  are  feund  among  it,  are  carefiiUy 
separated,  and  thrown  away.  It  is  next 
passed  through  a  sieve  or  coaise  cloch, 
and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time,  till 
the  starch  has  settled  to  the  bottom.  The 
water  is  then  drawn  o£^  and  the  white 
residue  is  again  washed ;  after  virhich  the 
water  is  entirelv  drained  off,  and  the 
pulp,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  is  found  to 
be  an  extremely  pure  starch,  which,  when 
reduced  to  povraelr,  is  the  arrowroot  of 
commerce.  There  is  no  vegetable,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  salep  or  orchis  root, 
which  yields  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of 
nutritious  mucilage  as  this.  As  an  article 
of  diet  for  children  and  invalids,  it  is  in- 
valuable, more  especially  in  all  forms  of 
bowel  complaints.  Owmg  to  the  mat 
demand  fer  it,  it  has  been  much  adulter- 
ated, and  care  is  required  in  the  selection 
of  it  The  purest  is  the  Jamaica  or  Ber- 
muda arrowroot.    A  veiy  cheap  and  tnl- 
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«nble  iubidtute  Ibr  this  article  nwy  be 
fiHind  in  the  starch  obtained  fix>m  the 
potato  (see  Potato),  which  cannot  be  too 
nighly  recoaunended. 

AmROwsMiTHy  Aaron ;  hydro|pBpher  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  distmguisbed 
a«  a  constructor  of  m^ps  and  chans.  He 
{mUiahed  a  New  General  Atlas,  4to^  1817, 
to  aocomiNiny  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer. 
He  baa  abo  published  a  great  number  of 
maps  and  cbarta 

Ajlschui  (of  Turkuk  origin| ;  a  Russian 
measure  of  length.  3  arschins  make  7 
English  feet;  1500  arschins,  1  went 
Eveiy  aischin  is  divided  into  4  parts,  call- 
ed quart«r$  or  aptms^  and  every  ijuarter 
into  4  werachecks, »  315^  P<"^  ^^^ — 
It  18  also  a  Chinese  measure.  1  Chi- 
nese arschin  a*  308  Paris  lines. 

Abssnic  is  a  metal  of  very  common 
occurrence,  being  found  in  combination 
with  nearly  all  of  me  metals  in  their  native 
ores.  It  is  ofabluiah-white  color,  readily 
becoming  tarnished  on  exposure  to  air, 
fiist  changing  to  yellow,  and  finally  to 
black.  In  hardness,  it  equals  copper,  is 
extremely  brittle,  and  is  the  most  volatiie 
of  all  metals,  be^nning  to  sublime  before 
it  melts.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.736.  It 
bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  white 
smoke,  emitting  a  strong  smell  of  gariic. 
It  commonl}r  bears  the  name  of  bladi 
anenie^  and  is  prepared  fi!om  the  white 
arsenic  of  commerce,  by  heating  this  sub- 
stance with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
allowing  the  volatile  aisenic  to  condense 
in  an  adyoining  vessel.  Arsenical  pyrites, 
a  veiy  abundant  natural  substance,  is 
abo  advantageously  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  anemc,  in  which  case  iron  nlings 
and  lime  are  added,  to  engage  the  sm- 
phur,  and  prevent  its  sublimation  along 
with  the  arsenic.  Native  arsenic  has 
been  found  in  the  veins  of  primitive  rocks 
ia  several  countries,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties^ and  generally  alloyed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  iron,  silver  or  sokL  This  metal 
is  used  in  metallic  combinations,  when  a 
white  color  is  desired.  With  oxygen, 
arsenic  forms  two  compounds,  both  of 
whidi,  Gnm  their  property  of  combininff 
with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  aro  called 
aeids.  The  arsenous  acid,  die  most  im- 
portant of  the  two,  is  the  wkiU  arsenie  of 
the  shope.  It  is  usually  seen  in  white, 
classy,  translucent  masses,  to  which  form 
It  is  reduced  by  fusion  finom  a  powdery 
state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poi- 
sons known,  not  only  when  taken  into  the 
Btomach,  but  when  applied  to  a  wound,  or 
even  when  its  vapor  is  inspired*  It  is 
fiMind  native  in  small  quantities,  but  is 
34* 


obtained  for  use  finom  the  roasting  of  sev- 
eral ores,  particulariy  fiiom  that  of  cobalt 
and  arsenical  pvrites.  The  arsenous  acid 
is  condensed  in  long,  horizontal  chimneys, 
leading;  fix>m  the  furnaces  where  these 
operations  are  conducted,  and  usually 
requires  a  second  sublimation,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  potash,  to  deprive  it  of 
any  sulphur  it  mav  contain.  Its  manu- 
fiicture  nas  been  chiefly  confined  to  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  Persons  l»t>ugbt  up 
fifom  their  youu  m  the  works  live  not 
longer  than  to  the  age  of  30  or  35  vears. 
fijsowing  the  deleterious  nature  of^  their 
occupaticm,  they  are  so  careless,  that  we 
have  seen  them  cleaninff  thed*  plates  &c. 
in  wells,  over  which  a  skull  was  painted, 
to  warn  eveiy  body  that  the  water  con- 
tained arsenic.  Besides  its  use  in  medi- 
cine^ and  OS  a  ratsbane,  it  is  much  employ- 
ed as  a  cheap  and  powerful  flux  for  glass ; 
but,  when  too  much  is  added,  it  is  apt  to 
render  the  glass  opaijue,  and  unsafe  for 
domestic  use.  Arsenite  of  potash,  min- 
gled with  sulphate  of  copper,  affords  an 
apple-green  precipitate,  called  Sched^s 
greenj  which,  when  dried  and  levicated, 
forms  a  beautiful  pigment  Withsuqihur, 
arsenic  fonns  likewise  3  definite  com- 
pounds— the  realgar  and  orpiment.  The 
former  of  these  contains  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  and  is  red;  the  latter 
18  yellow.  They  are  both  found  native  in 
many  countries,  but  their  supplv  in  com- 
merce depends  upon  their  artificial  man- 
ufocture.  This  is  done  by  distilling  a 
mixmra  of  arsenical  (lyrites  and  iron  py- 
rites, or  of  white  arsenic  and  rough  brun- 
stone.  Realgar  or  orpiment  is  obtained 
as  the  proportion  of  sulphur  employed  is 
greater  or  less.  These  compounds  afibrd 
valuable  pigments  to  the  pamter. 

AasHiir.    (See  Arsekin.) 

A&siNOE ;  the  sister  and  wifo  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  worshipped,  afler  her  death, 
under  the  name  of  Fmua  Zephfntia.-^A 
dau^ter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married 
Lysiinachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Cereunus,  her  own 
brother,  married  her,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  He  previously  mur- 
dered Lysimachus  and  Philip,  the  sons 
of  A.  by  Lysimachus,  in  their  mother's 
arms.  A.  was,  some  time  afler,  banished 
into  Samothrace^— A  jounger  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra. 
Antony  despatched  her  to  gmn  the  sood 
graces  of  her  sister.— The  wife  of  a  King 
of  Cyrene,  who  committed  adultery  with 
her  son-in-law.— A  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus. 

Aasiirot;  the  ancient  name  of  aevwal 
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placeB  in  Egypt  and  other  countries. — 1. 
A  town  of  Egypt  not  fiu"  from  the  modem 
Suez.— 42.  A  town  of  Egypt,  W.  of  the 
Nile,  above  Memphis,  and  N.  of  Ptol- 
emais.  It  was  called  the  city  of  ike  croc- 
odUeSi  because  the  animal  was  worehipped 
there,  and  reared  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighboring  lakes.  It  is  now  called  Fad- 
oum. — 3.  A  port  of  the  Red  sea,  near  its 
entrance,  sometimes  called  Berenice.— 4. 
On  the  Red  sea,  &rther  N.— 5.  In  Africa, 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  between  Leptis  and 
Ptolemais.— 6.  InCoslosyria.— 7.  in  Syria. 
—8.  In  Cilicia. — 9.  In  iBtolia,  near  Cano- 
pa.— 10.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Ephesus. 
— 11.  In  Cyprus,  between  old  and  new 
Paphos. — 12.  On  the  northern  coast  of 
C}j>rus,  near  the  promontory  of  Acamas. 
— 13.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  tiie  same 
island,  near  Salamis. — 14.  An  inland 
town,  oiBO,  of  Cyprus. 

Arsis.    (See  KhMtkm.) 

Arson,  in  law ;  tne  act  of  wilfully  set- 
ting fire  to  a  house,  or  other  property,  be- 
longing to  others.  This  cnme,  by  the 
law  of  England,  is  punishable  with  death. 
If  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  own  house,  tlie 
act  is  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  setting  in  the  pillory.  In  tne  U.  States 
of  America,  there  is  some  difierenceui 
tlie  deffree  of  punishment  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  dinerent  states.  In  Massachu- 
setts, setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  in 
the  night  time,  is  punishable  with  death ; 
in  the  day  tune,  with  hard  labor  for  life. 
For  burning  buildings  not  dwelling-houses, 
the  punishment,  thouffh  severe,  is  milder. 
In  New  Hampshire,  me  law  is  very  simi- 
lar. In  New  YoriE,  setting  fire  to  an  in- 
habited dwelling-house  is  punishable  witli 
death  ;  to  an  uninhalnted  building,  with 
imprisonment  In  Kentuck]^,  arson  is 
punishable  with  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiaiy.  In  all  the  states,  it  is  treated,  of 
course,  as  an  offence  of  the  blackest  char- 
acter. 

Art.  (See  .^rto.)— Art,  schools  of. 
(See  Paintings  Scidpturt,  &c.) 

Art  A,  or  Larta;  a  gul^  river  and 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  20  miles  N.  £.  of  Pre- 
vesa,  and  about  360  W.  N.  W.  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted  to  6000,  before  the  late  revolu- 
tion. Lon.  210  &  E. ;  lat.  39°  SO'  N.  In 
1822,  a  battle  was  here  fought,  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  in  which  the  for- 
mer abandoned  the  Philhellencs,  who, 
almost  without  exception,  were  killed. 

Artaxerxes  ;  the  name  of  several 
Persian  kings.— 1.  Artaxerxes,  sumained 


Longknanus,  on  account  of  his  lonr 
arms,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  escaped 
fit»m  Artabonus  and  the  other  conflpum- 
tors,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  and 
elder  brother  Darius,  and,  464  B.  C, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  subieeted  the 
rebelUous  Egyptians,  terminated  the  war 
vrith  Athens,  oy  granting  fiieedom  to  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  governed  his  sub- 
jects in  peace,  and  died  R  C.  4&5.  He 
was  fiivorable  to  the  Jews,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  scripture^-42.  Ar- 
taxerxes, suniamed  JUhemon,  from  his 
strong  memory,  foUowed  his  &ther  Da- 
rius n,  in  the  year  405  R  C.  After  hav- 
ing vanquished  his  brother  Cyrus  (q.  v.), 
he  made  war  on  the  SnaitaDS,  who  bad 
assisted  his  enemy,  and  forced  them  to 
abandon  the  Greek  cities  and  islaDds  of 
Asia  to  the  Persians.  He  fiivored  the 
Athenians,  and  endeavored  to  foment  dis- 
sensions amon^  the  Greeks.  He  was  kSI- 
ed,  in  361,  by  his  son  Ochus,  who  succeed- 
ed him  under  the  name  of— 3.  ArtajDorxts 
Oehus.  After  liaving  subjected  the  Pfa<r- 
nicians  and  Egyptians,  and  displayed  great 
cruelty  in  both  countries  (in  Egypt,  he  had 
Apis  slaughtered,  and  served  up  at  his  ta- 
h\e\  he  was  poisoned  by  his  general  Bcgo- 
as,  who  threw  his  body  to  the  catB^  and  hmA 
sabre-handles  made  of  his  bones. 

Artemidorus,  called  thei>aUMm,firom 
the  birth*place  of  his  mother,  a  small 
city  of  Lydia,  was  a  Greek  writer  at  Eph- 
esus, in  the  2d  century  after  Christ  He 
occupied  himself;  principally,  with  the 
interpretation  of  dt^ams.  We  still  have 
two  of  his  writincs  on  tUs  subject,  which 
are  particularly  deserving  of  the  notice  of 
philologists,  on  'account  of  the  informa- 
tion they  contain  relative  to  ancknt  rites 
and  customs.  The  latest  critical  edition 
is  that  of  Reift;  Leipmc,  1805. 

Artemis.    (See  VumtL) 

Artemisia  ;  queen  of  Caria,  sisior  and 
vrife  of  Mausolus,  whose  death  she  la- 
mented in  the  inost  tender  manner,  and 
to  whom  she  erected,  in  her  capittd,  Hali- 
camassus,  a  monument,  which  was  reck- 
oned among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
worid.  The  principal  architects  of  Greece 
labored  on  it  Biyaxis,  Scopes,  Leocha- 
res  and  Timotheus  made  the  decoratious 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  edifice ;  Pyihe«^ 
the  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which 
adorned  the  conical  top.  Vitruvius  thought 
that  Praxiteles  was  also  employed  on  it. 
After  the  death  of  A.,  the  artists  finisihed 
it  vritiioiit  any  compensation,  that  they 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  thcar 
laboc  It  was  an  oblong  square,  411  feet 
in  cotnpass,  and  190  feet  high.    The  prin- 
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f  ipal  side  was  adorned  with  96  colunma, 
and  S4  steps  led  to  the  entrance.  A.  died, 
soon  after  ner  husband,  in  the  monument 
which  riie  had  erected  to  him,  351  B.  C. 
— Another  A.,  queen  of  Halicamassus, 
accompanied  Xerxes  on  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  distinguished  herself 
in  the  batde  of  Sakunis  (480  B.  C),  by 
her  determined  boldness. 

Artehisium,  in  ancient  geographv;  a 
promontory  of  EuboBa,  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  island,  winch  is  famous  for 
the  great  naval  victoiy,  gained  in  its 
neighborhood,  by  the  Grecians,  oyer 
Xentes. 

A&TSMOir ;  a  heretical  teacher,  of  the 
dd  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  declared  him  to  be  a  mere 
man,  of  rare  virtue.  He  lived  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Rome.  His  adherents,  the  Arte- 
monites,  seem  to  have  spread,  also,  to 
Syria.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, they  were  confounded  with  other 
opponents  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
(See  AntUrimiarians.)  Samuel  Crell  ap- 
peared, in  1736,  under  the  name  •Memo- 
mitf,  as  an  antagonist  of  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

Artert.    (See  Blood-vesseL) 

ARTHRiTistfinm  ipepovt  ajoint);  any  dis- 
temper that  amscts  the  joints,  but  the  gout 
pamcuhuijr.  {QeeGouLy-MhiHaplanet- 
ico,  arihrUia  vagOj  the  wanderinc  eout 

Arthur,  or  Artub  ;  prince  of  me  Si- 
lures,  in  the  6th  century ;  an  ancient  Brit- 
ish hero,  whose  story  has  been  the  theme 
of  much  romantic  fiction.  He  was,  says 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  probably 
followed  the  chronicle  Brut  d^^^nf^^ierrty 
the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  connexion  be- 
tween the  princess  Igema,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Uther,  the  pendragon  or  chief 
commander  of  the  Britons.  He  was 
bom  about  501.  In  516,  he  succeeded 
his  fiither  in  the  office  of  general,  and 
perfbmcd  those  heroic  deeds  against  the 
Saxons,  Scots  and  Picts,  which  have 
made  him  so  celebrated.  He  married 
the  celebrated  Guenever,  or  Ginevra,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  dukes  of 
Comwall;  established  the  fkmous  order 
of  the  round  table ;  and  reigned,  surround- 
ed by  a  splendid  court,  12  years,  in  peace. 
Afier  this,  as  the  poets  relate,  he  con- 
quered Denmark,  Norway  and  France, 
slew  the  ffiants  of  Spain,  and  went  to 
Rome.  From  thence  he  is  said  to  have 
hastened  home,  on  account  of  the  &ith- 
lessnesB  of  his  wife,  and  Modred,  his 
nephew,  who  carried  on  an  adulterous 
intercourse,  and  stirred  up  his  subjects  to 
rebellion;  to  have  subdued  the  rebels. 


but  to  have  died,  in  consemiettce  of  bis 
wounds,  in  542,  on  the  island  of  Avalon, 
where  it  is  pretended  thitt  his  grave  was 
found,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Hume 
thinks  that  the  stoiy  of  Arthur  has  some 
foundation  in  &ct 

Arthur's  Seat;  a  high  hill  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  have 
been  so  denominated  fixim  a  tradition  that 
king  Arthur  surveyed  the  country  finom 
its  summit,  and  defeated  the  Saxons  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  highest  point  is 
nearly  700  feet  from  the  base.  From 
hence  may  be  seen  the  German  ocean, 
the  whole  course  of  the  Forth,  the  distant 
Grampians,  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  pan  of 
Scotland,  including  the  picturesque  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  castle.  The  view 
is  a  most  beautiful  one. 

Artichoke.  The  artichoke  (eifnara 
acolymus)  is  a  well-known  plant,  which  is 
cultivated  in  Europe  chiefly  for  culinary 
purposes.  This  plant  was  cultivated  in 
England  as  early  as  the  year  1560.  The 
parts  that  are  eaten  are  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower,  which  is  called  the  hottom^ 
and  a  fleshy  substance  on  the  scales  of 
the  calyx.  The  choke  consists  of  the 
unopened  florets  and  the  bristles  that 
separate  them  from  each  other.  These 
stand  upon  the  receptacle,  and  must  be 
cleared  away  before  the  bottom  can  be 
eaten.  Its  name  undoubtedly  aiojo  Grom 
a  notion,  that  any  one,  unlucky  enoush  to 
get  it  into  his  throat,  must  certainly  be 
choked^ — ^In  England,  artichokes  are  gen- 
erally boiled  plain,  and  eaten  with  melted 
butter  and  pepper,  and  are  considered 
both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
bottoms  are  sometimes  stewed,  boiled  in 
milk,  or  added  to  ragouts,  French  mea 
and  other  highly-seasoned  dishes.  For 
winter  use,  they  may  be  slowly  dried  in 
an  oven,  and  kept  in  paper  bags,  in  a  dry 
place.  On  the  continent,  artichokes  are 
nequently  eaten  raw  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. By  the  country  people  of  France, 
the  flowers  of  the  artichoke  are  some- 
times used  to  coagulate  milk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  cheese.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  contain  a  bitter  juice,  which,  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  white  wine,  has 
been  successfuUy  employed  in  the  cure 
of  dropsy,  when  other  remedies  have 
failed.  The  juice,  prepared  with  bismuth, 
imparts  a  permanent  sold  color  to  wooL 
— ^The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  somewhat 
potato-shaped  root,  produced  by  a  species 
of  sun-flower  (hdianUkua  tuberoaus),  which 
grows  wild  in  several  parts  of^  South 
America.    This  frfant  beara  single  stalk'^ 
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whieb  ai«  fiwquently  8  or  9  feet  high,  and 
yellow  flow^B,  much  smaller  than  thoae 
of  the  common  epeciee.  So  extremely 
productiTe  are  these  valuable  roots,  that 
between  70  and  80  tons  weight  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  obtamed,  in  ime 
season,  from  a  single  acre  of  around. 
They  succeed  in  almost  every  sou ;  and, 
when  once  planted,  will  ccmtinue  to 
fknuish  in  the  same  place,  without  requir- 
ing much  manure,  or  much  attention  to 
their  culture.  The  season  in  which  thity 
are  dug  up  for  use,  is  from  about  the 
middle  of  September  till  November,  when 
they  are  in  the  greatest  perfection.  After 
that,  they  may  be  preserved  in  sand,  or 
under  cover,  for  the  winter.  The  roots 
are  generally  eaten  plainly  boiled,  but 
they  are  sometimes  served  at  table  with 
fricassee-sauce,  and  in  other  wavs.  Their 
flavor  is  so  nearly  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon artichoke,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
ffuish  one  from  the  other.  We  are  in- 
Yonned  that  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  a 
valudble  food  for  hogs  and  store  pigs ; 
and  that,  if  washed,  cut,  and  ground  in  a 
mill  similar  to  an  apple-mill,  they  may 
also  be  given  to  horses. 

Article  of  Faith  is  a  point  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  established  by  the  church. 
The  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
Bngland  were  founded,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and 
published  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  They 
were  first  passed  in  the  convocation,  and 
confirmed  by  royal  authority  in  15^ 
They  were  ratified  anew  in  1571,  and 
again  by  Charles  I.  To  these  the  law 
requires  the  subscription  of  all  persons 
ordained  to  be  deacons  or  priests  (13  Eliz. 
cap.  12) ;  of  all  cler^prmen,  inducted  to 
any  ecclesiastical  livmg  (by  the  same 
statute),  and  of  licensed  lecturers  and 
curates  (13  Eliz.  cap.  13  and  13,  and  14 
Ch.  II,  cap.  4) ;  of  the  heads  of  colle^|es, 
of  chanceUors,  officials  and  commissanea, 
and  of  schoolmasters.  By  statute  Wm. 
Ill,  cap.  10,  dissenting  teachers  are  to 
subscribe  to  all  except  Uie  34th,  35th  and 
dOth,  and  part  of  the  dOth ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  Anabaptists,  except,  also,  part  of 
the  37ch.  By  the  19di  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  44, 
however,  dissenting  preachers  need  only 
profess,  in  writing,  to  be  Christians  and 
Protestants,  and  that  they  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  revealed  wiD  of  God ; 
and  school-masteis  need  neither  sign  the 
articles  nor  such  professions. 

Aktioas,  J. ;  a  native  of  Monte  Video, 
and  a  captain  in  the  royal  service  at  the 
opening  of  the  revolution  on  the  no  de 
la  Plata.    In  181 1,  he  applied  to  the  junta 


of  Buenos  Ayres  for  aflsiitanee,  in  airns 
and  ammuBotkm,  to  enable  him  to  revo- 
lutionize the  Banda  Oriental,  then  gOT- 
emed  bv  the  Spanish  captain-geMral 
Elio.  llie  junta  sent  an  auxiliary  force, 
under  RcMOoeau,  to  aid  Mm;  and  they 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  royafialB, 
at  Las  Pie£as,  in  May,  1811,  upon  which 
they  immediately  laid  siege  to  Monte  Vi- 
deo. .  The  siege  was  snsp^ed,  by  agree- 
ment, in  November,  but  afterwaida  re- 
sumed by  A.,  in  conjunction  with  several 
successive  generals  fitim  Buenos  Ayiee, 
until  the  garrison  capitulated  to  A.  and 
Alvear,  in  1814.  Meanwhile,  A.  had 
been  graduaHy  extendii^  his  influence, 
and  assuming  nmk  as  chief  of  the  Banda 
Oriental.  Rondeau,  in  the  name  of  the 
junta,  assembled  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  this  district,  for  die  purpoae  of 
choosing  deputies  to  a  general  cangreas, 
and  appCMUting  a  govenior.  A.  demanded 
that  the  electors  sho«dd  receive  direetlDns 
fiiom  him ;  but,  the  hitler  proceeding  in 
q)po8ition  to  his  demand,  a  breach  -en- 
sued. He  deckred  the  convaoion  iUe- 
|al,  and  its  doings  vdd,  and  succeeded 
m  persuading  nearly  all  the  troops  from 
the  Banda  Oriental  to  suppoit  him,  and  to 
leave  the  Buenos  Ayrean  army.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  director,  Posadas, 
declared  A.  a  traitor  and  an  outkw,  and 
set  a  price  upon  his  head.  This  precipi- 
•tate  measure  served  to  widen  the  breach 
between  A.  and  the  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  greatly  strengthened  his 
power  in  the  Banda  OnentaL  He  claimed 
that  possession  of  Monte  Video  should  be 
^ven  to  him  as  political  chief;  and,  hav- 
mg  attacked  ana  defeated  colonel  Soler, 
who  had  been  appointed  govenior  of  the 
city,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  and  thus 
held  complete  control  over  the  whole 
Banda  Oriental.  Extending  his  views 
ferther,  he  marched,  in  1815,  against  the 

Srovince  of  Santa  Fe,  which  declared  in 
is  fevor.  General  Viana  and  ookmel 
Alvarez  being  sent  against  him  by  the 
existing  director,  Alvear,  with  a  bcidy  of 
2000  men,  Alvarez  united  with  A^  and 
arrested  Viana,  being  actuated  by  dislike 
of  the  director,  Alvear,  whose  adminis- 
tretion  was  unpopidar.  Attempts  were 
afterwards  made  against  A.  without  suc- 
cess, and,  at  lenfftn,  in  1816,  Pueyredon 
being  placed  at  me  head  of  the  goven- 
ment,  conciliatory  measures  were  resorted 
to,  with  as  little  success,  to  induce  him  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Banda  Ohnental  by  die  Portuguese.  A 
treaty  was,  al  that  time,  concluded  by 
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cominiflniQiien  appointed  on  the  pan  of 
Ptteyredon  and  or  A. ;  but  the  people  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  refused  to  ratify  it,  insti- 
gated, it  was  said,  by  A.  himself.  A.  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  independence.  In 
Dee.  1816,  general  Lecor  invaded  the 
Banda  Oriental  with  a  Portug[uese  anny, 
which  A.  could  not  withstand  in  the  open 
field.  Accordingly,  he  evacuated  Monte 
Video,  which  was  entered  by  Lecor,  Jan. 
19th,  1817,  and  permanently  retained  by 
the  government  of  Brazil.  Subsequently, 
the  defeat  of  La  Torre,  a  general  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  at  Airayo  de  los  Catala- 
noa,  increased  the  difficidtieB  of  this  ter- 
titoiy.  A.  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  a  guerilla  warfiire,  wherein  he  and  Ri- 
vera, one  of  his  adherents,  were  greatly 
distinxniished,  and  inflicted  serious  losses 
upon  Lecor.  At  this  period,  a  laige  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  desired  a  reunion 
with  Buenos  Ajrree,  as  the  only  means  of 
aocceflsfiilly  resisting  the  Portuguese.  But 
the  intrigues  and  influence  of  A.  prevent- 
ed this,  and  the  time  for  accommodation 
passed  away.  A.  even  sent  an  abusive 
letter  to  the  director,  and  attacked  and 
defeated  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
M ontes  de  Oca,  and  another  under  Bal- 
caice,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march 
into  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  to 
secure  Santa  Fe  against  the  Portuguese. 
He  continued  to  wage  war  against  hjs  in- 
vaden,  with  undaunted  resdution,  with- 
out any  asBostance  from  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  accused, 
felsely,  no  doubt,  of  secretly  aidmg  the 
Brazilians,  in  order  to  destroy  him.  But, 
in  1890,  the  power  of  A.  was  com- 
pletely broken,  he  bemg  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  army ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Raimrez,  the  chief 
of  Entre  Rios,  became  his  enemy,  and 
compelled  him  to  fly  into  Paraguay.  Of 
his  subsequent  fete  little  is  known.  (See 
Banda  OritatdL) 

AaTiLLSRT  signifies  all  sorts  of  great 
guns  or  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  pe- 
tards, &c^  together  with  all  the  appara- 
tus and  stores  thereto  belonging,  which 
are  taken  into  the  field,  and  used  fer  be- 
sieging and  defending  fortified  places. 
It  sigmfies  also  the  science  of  artillery  or 
gunnery  (a.  v.),  which,  orig^naU^,  was  not 
separated  m»m  military  engineering.  The 
class  of  arms  called  mfUUrv  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  scientinc  calculation, 
more  than  any  other  species,  as  the  Ital- 
ian word  arUj  in  its  name,  seems  to  indi- 
cate. The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
the  troops  bj^  whom  these  arms  are  served, 
the  men  bemg,  in  feet,  subsidiaiy  to  the 


instruments.  The  other  portions  of  an 
army  are  armed  men,  whue  the  artilleiy 
consists  of  manned  arms.  The  history, 
&C.,  of  artillery  in  the  different  countries, 
will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Gunnery. 
— .MSUry,  parkof,  is  the  place  a|^inted 
by  the  general  of  an  anny  to  encamp  the 
train  of  artillery,  with  tlie  apparatus,  am- 
munition, &C.,  as  well  as  the  tiattalion  ap- 
pointed for  its  service  and  defence.  Strict 
order  and  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
breaking  up,  &C.,  are  very  Important  in 
encamping  a  park  of  artillery. — FiM  ar- 
tOUry  IS  distinguished  fiom  artiller]r  fer 
defence  or  besieging. — Fhfing  aruUery 
consists  of  light  pieces,  with  accommoda- 
ti<»is  for  the  artillerists,  so  that  the  whole 
can  move  quickly  in  battle.  In  some 
armies,  the  mounted  artillery,  also,  is 
eaXM  flying  artillery.  (See,  ateo,  ^u- 
eetUf  Cannon^  &c) 

Artois  ;  a  former  province  of  France^ 
anciently  one  of  the  17  provinces  of  the 
Netherlanda  It  was  bounded  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  Picardy,  on  the  £.  by  Hai- 
naidt,  and  on  the  N.  by  Planders.  A. 
always  was  accounted  very  productive. 
It  was  75  miles  in  length,  and  36  in 
breadth.  It  is  now  included  in  the  de- 
partments of  Pas  de  Calais,  Souune, 
and  Nord.  (For  comte  d'Aitois,  see 
Oimies  X.) 

Artottrites  (fit»n  a^T»f,  bread,  and  nfif , 
cheese]! ;  a  sect,  in  the  3d  century,  in  Ckua- 
tia,  wmch  used  bread  and  cheese  in  the 
eucharist,  because,  they  said,  the  first 
men  offered  not  only  me  fiidts  of  the 
earth,  but  of  their  flocks  too.  They  ad- 
mitted females  to  the  priesthood,  and 
even  to  the  dignity  of  bishops. 

Arts  (firom  the  Latin  an) ;  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  any  acquired 
skill.  As  the  fine  arts,  in  earhr  times, 
were  not  distinct^  separated  irom  the 
merely  usefiil  arts  (nor  even  firom  the  sci- 
ences! and  as  there  is,  in  fiict,  much  diffi- 
culty m  drawing  the  line,  in  many  cases, 
one  word  is  usm,  in  most  languages,  for 
both,  and  an  epithet  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish them;  in  some  languages,  however, 
e.  g.,  the  German,  they  are  distinguished  by 
two  very  different  words.  The.  ancients 
divided  the  arts  into  Uberal  arts  (artes  Ube- 
raUsyingeiMMy 6oniB|  and  seroiU  arts  (aHe$ 
servUeB).  Under  tne  latter  were  cpm- 
prehended  the  mechanical  arta^  because 
they  were  practised  only  by  slaves.  The 
former  ones  were  such  as  were  thought 
becoming  to  fireemen.  The  name  eer- 
vUe  arts  was  lost  as  soon  as  firemen 
began  to  practise  them,  but  the  name  of 
mend  arts  was  retained.    The  following 
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seven  were  usually  called  by  this  name : 
gnunnriari  dialecticsi'flieteric,  muBic,  aiicfa- 
metic,  geonetiy  and  astronony^aeeotdung 
to  the  well-known  vene^— 
Gonial,  loquitor,  Dki,  verba  docet,  Rhe.  verba 
miaisint, 

'  f  Ar,  Mowrat,  €h»  ponderat,  Am,  <m1H 


Tliis  awkwaid  and  illogieal  dhrisMn  con- 
tinues in  many  Catholic  schools,  where  the 
different  daases  are  antanged  accordiiMf  to 
it.  In  modem  times,  we  divide  arts  mto 
Jk^  and  lu^  or  meehtmical  arts,  com- 
priaing  under  the  femier  all  those,  the  di- 
rect o&ject  of  which  is  not  utUity,  as  poe- 
tiy,  music,  ardiitectnre,  painting;  siwlp- 
tuie,  &c.  If  we  speak  of  the  nne  arte 
simply,  not  in  eontradistinctkm  to  the  use- 
ilil  arts,  we  generally  intend  only  ardniec- 
tore,  paintinff,  acuipcare  and  engraving, 
vnth  tneir  subdivisions.  (For  the  history 
and  deacriptiea  of  each  of  the  fine  arts, 
see  the  respeeiive-articlesL)— The  meefaan- 
ical  arts,  as  we  have  said,  were  practised, 
among  die  ancients,  by  slavesorby  women, 
many  things  of  the  first  necessity  beingj  of 
course,  mano&ctured  in  the  house.  Re- 
finement, however,  in  die  course  of  time, 
made  more  skill  necessary,  in  some 
bran^estifmanuftctnre,  than  is  general- 
fy  to  be  expected  fiom  women  or  slaves. 
Thus  we  nnd,  in  the  middle  ages,  up  to 
the  lOlh  century,  besides  the  slaves  or 
bondsmen,  fine  persons  practising  tiie 
usefhl  arts.  From  that  tfane,  however,  it 
seems 'that  mechanical  arts  were  earned 
on  only  by  fireedmen,  or  nuns  and  monks, 
who  worked  both  forthemselves  and  coh- 
ere. When  the  dties  grew  up,  and  Hheir 
number  and  population  rapidly  increased, 
one  of  the  immense  changes  which  bis- 
toiy.  shows  to  have  sprung  -from  them, 
WIS  the  elevation  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
It  was  now  esteemed  honorable  to  be  a 
skilful  mechanic.  In  many  instances, 
tooj  they  became  blended  with  the  fine 
arte,  and  the  names  of  several  woikmen 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  with  a 
reputation  akin  to  that  of  artiste ;  e.  g., 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Peter  Fischer.  (See 
Cofporafcen* ) 

A&UNnBLiAir'MARB£BS ;  a  series  of  an- 
cient sculptured  maiMes,  discovered  by 
Willkon  Petty,  who  explored  the  rains  of 
Oreece,  at  the  expense  of  and  for  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  James  and  Charies  I,  and  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  collec- 
fiMi  of  monumente  illustrative  of  the  arte, 
and  of  the  histoiy  of  Greeee  and  Rome. 
These  maibkss,  named  in  honor  of  their 
purchaser,  arrived  in   England,  in  die 


year  lfi87,  widi  many 
sareophae,  &c.  John  Selden  publlsbed 
someof  tne  inscriptions,  which  he  thousfat 
most  interestinff,  under  the  tide  of  Mar- 
mora  Anmdduma^  4to.,  London,  I6B8. 
It  is  siqiposed  that  not  more  than  half 
ef  the  onginal  number  escaped  destrac- 
tien  in  the  civil  wars :  they  were  then  in 
the  carden  of  the  eail,  in  the  Skrand,  in 
•London.  Henry  Howard,  duke  of  Nor- 
^Ik,  grandson  of  the  collector,  presented 
the  renunnder  to  die universiwof  Oxford, 
where  they  still  remain.  The  whole 
collection  of  inscriptions  vras  pub&shed 
far  Humphrey  Prideaux,  in  1676;  by  Mi- 
chael M akan^,  in  1793 ;  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
very  splendidly,  in  1763.  'Hiese  mscrip- 
tiens  are  recoids  of  treaties,  pnUic  con- 
tracts, tlianks  of  the  state  to  patriotic  in- 
dividuals, ^cc,  and  many  of  a  private 
•nature.  The  most  curious  and  inteseit- 
ing  is  «ne  usually  known  by  the  naoM  of 
the  Pantm  Chrimde^  from  having  been 
kept  in  the  island  of  Pares.  It  is  a 
chronological  account  of  die  principal 
evente  in  Grecian,  and  paiticulaofy  in 
Adienian  history,  during  a  jMHiod  of  IdtS 
yeaiB,  firom  the  reign  of  Ceorooe,  B.  C. 
1450,  to  the  ardionship  of  Iho^netns, 
B.  C.  264.  The  autheoticity  of  tills 
'  dnfonicle  has  been  called  in  qineation,  but 
has  been  vindicated  by  many  of  the  most 
leemedmen. 

Aruits,  Tarquinius;  die  son  of  Tar- 
quin  II,  the  last  Mng  of  Rome,  Who, 
meeting  Brutus  in  the  firet  battle  «Aer  the 
expulsion  of  the  royal  fiunily,  they  nnttu- 
aUy  killed  each  odier. 

Arusini  Campi  {AnmitmMddi);  blams 
in  Lucania,  famous  for  the  last  baCtte  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Pyithus.  (q;  v.) 

ARtrspicBS,  or  Haruspicks;  Roman 
'  prieste  and  pKrophets,  who  foretold  evente 
nom  obser^g  the  entrails  of  saerificsd 
imimalg.  They  observed,  too,  all  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  or 
happened  during  the  sacrifice ;  e.  g.,  the 
flame,  the  mode  in  which  the  aninml  be- 
haved, the  smoke.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Etruria.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome  by  Romulus,  where 
they  enjoyed  tfadr  authcMrity  till  the  time 
of  the.  emperor  Constentine,  337  A.  D^ 
who  prohibited  all  soothsajringon  pain  of 
death.  Then'number,atthistime,was70; 
their  chief  priest  was  called  susimii*  anu- 
pex,  or  magirter  pMicua. 

As.  The  Romans  used  this  word  in 
three  difierent  ways,  viz.,  to  denote,  1,  any 
unit  whatever,  considered  as  divisible; 
S^  the  unit  of  weight,  or  the  j^undjIOrxi); 
3^  their  most   anoient   coin.      In    the 
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fint  iMe  of  tlie  wonl,  tlie  pound,  to^jur 
gentm  JCJrfariMf,  wore  ooUed  oc,  when 
oontradiflonguiflhed  fipom  their  diviaoiui 
or  fittBtion&  In  frot,  the  word  wns  ap- 
plied to  any  mteaer;  e.ff.»  inheritances^ 
interest,  houses^  funds,  &c  Therefore 
tx  oBte  hat$  signifies  to  wherU  ikt  uMe. 
Di^rent  naaM»  were  giTm  to  different 
numbefs  of  aiatt:  dupmuiuu  (Aiofwidb) 
«s  3  osMt,  Miieyiiiif  (MSfni  toifiti«,  VI&,  the 
third  half) »  2i  omcs^  treuif  »  3  omm, 
fwotrtiMtf  3»  4  oiset,  and  so  on  to  eenia^ 
9%$  m^  100  a»ns.  The  a«v  whatever  unit 
it  lepresented,  was  divided  into  Id  parta, 
or  mmeei  (imos),  and  the  difierent  fiae** 
tiona  of  the  as  reeeived  difierent  names, 
as  follows: — 


S< 

6»xlQta», 
M  fleni|Hila.(Mripiai«,  or  ccrifNilB,) 

144tiliqiis. 

Seholan  are  not  asreed  on  the  weight 
of  a  Roman  pound,  but  it  is  not  ftr 
fivm  327,1873  grsiasMi,  French  measure. 
Bttdeeus  has  written  9  hodks  De  Ast  tt 
m»Parfibiit(Ofthe  As  and  its  Parts).  In 
the  most  ancient  times  of  Rome,  the  ccnd- 
per  coin,  which  was  caUed  dw,  actuafly 
weigiMd  an  IS,  or  a  pound,  but,  in  differ* 
ent  pociods  of  the  republic  and  the  suc- 
ceeding empire,  this  coin  was  of  very 
different  values. 

AsAFcnDA  is  a  resinous  gum,  procured 
from  the  root  of  a  huge  umbelliferous 
plant  {faniia  atmfaiula),  which  arows  in 
the  mountains  of  some  parts  or  Persia. 
The  leaves  of  this  nbat  are  nearly  2feet 
long,  doubly- winfleo,  and  have  the  leaflets 
aheniate.  The  flowers  are  8mall,and  the 
seeds  oval,  flat,  and  maiked  vrith  3  longi- 
tudinal lines.  No  one,  who  has  ever 
smelt  the  pecuhariv  powerful  and  gar- 
lic-like odor  of  asaftstida,  can  well  forget 
it  Ifexposed  to  the  air,  but  particularly 
when  iieated,  it  will  pervade  every  apart- 
ment of  a  house.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  constitutes  a  fovorite  seasoning  for  food 
with  the  mhabitantB  of  many  parts  of  the 
East.  The  Indian  Banians^  who  never 
eat  animal  food,  use  it  in  almost  all  their 
dishes,  and,  before  their  meals^  even  rub 
their  mouths  with  it,  in  order  to  slinwihuis 
their  appetite.    It  is  sometimes  used  by 


ourown  oooks,  fautm  vesy' minute  qnan^ 
tity,in  placeofgariio.  in  many  parts  of 
Andna  and  Pmia,  asafintida  is  much 
esteemed  as  a^remedy  for  various  internal 
diseases,  and  even  as  an  external  applica- 
tiontowounda  With  us,  it  is  coraidered 
a  powerflil  medicine  in  several  disorders. 
It  has  been  applied,  with  success,  in  the 
cure  of  hoopin^Hwugh  and  worms;  and 
in  flatulent  cohcs^  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
affiirded  great  relie£  It  is  in^rted  in 
masses  ofvarious  sines  and  forms,  and  of 
yellow,  brown  or  bluish  color,  sometimes 
mtempersed  with  roundish,  white  pieces. 
The  plant,  firom  the  root  of  which  asafoet- 
ida  18  produced,  crows  in  the  mountains 
which  surround  the  small  town  of  INs- 
puum,  in  Persia ;  and,  at  the  season  when 
It  is  collected,  the  whole  place  smells  of 
it.  The  upper  part  of  the  roots,  which 
aro  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
rises  somewhat  above  the  surfiice  of  the 
ground.  The  harvest  commences  when 
me  leaves  begin  to  decav ;  and  the  whole 
gadiering  is  performed,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  m  4  di^rent  journeya  to  the 
mountains.  The^  demand  for  the  article, 
in  foreign  countries,  being  first  ascertain-' 
ed  to  be  suflkient  to  ropay  the  trouble  of 
collectinff  it,  the  persons  employed  pro- 
ceed to  me  mountains  in  companies  of  4 
or  5  each.  It  is  stated  that  a  sin|^  sliip 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  transporting  the 
bulk  of  this  commodity  to  the  ports  in  the 
Pnsian  gulf;  and  that,  when  smaller  par- 
cels are  carried,  it  is  usual  to  tie  them  to 
the  top  of  the  mast. 

Asaph,  St,  a  native  of  North  Wales, 
lived  under  Carentius,  kinff  of  the  Brit- 
ons, about  590.  He  wrote  me  ordinances 
of  bis  church,  and  the  Lifo  of  St  Kenti- 
gem,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  chaise 
of  the  convent  cf  Llan  Elwy.  Bayie 
says  he  was  the  first  who  received  unc- 
tion firom  the  pope. 

AsBBir;  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the 
interior  of  Afirica,  between  Fezzan  and 
Cashna.  The  sultan  is  said,  bv  Home- 
mann,  to  nook  next  to  that  of  Bornou, 
among  tbs  sovereigns  of  Interior  Africa. 
The  inhabitantB  of  A.  are  Tuaricks,  of  the 
tribe  Kolluvi. 

AsBBSTus;  a  mineral  substanice,  pre- 
senting much  diversity  in  its  structure  and 
color.  It  occurs  in  long,  parallel,  ex- 
tremely slender  and  flexible  fibres  (amUm- 
tibtf);  in  finely-interwoven  and  closely- 
matted  filaments,  forming  flat  pieces 
(mountain  leather) ;  in  fibres  interlaced  so 
as  to  form  niunerous  cells  resembling  cork 
(momilaincotk);  in  hard,  brittle,  slighthr- 
eurved  fibres  (mountain  wood);  and  m 
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oompBctk'fibrouii  manes,  harder  aad 
hea¥ier  than  the  otlier  Tarietiea  (common 
aflbeBtusjL  Its  most  common  colore  are 
grav,  yeflow,  sreen  and  blue,  mtermingled 
with  white.  It  is  fowid  in  all  countries 
more  or  less  ehundamly,  and  ezisiB,  form- 
ing veins,  in  serpentine,  mica  slate,  and 
pnmitiye  lime^one  rocks.  Amianthus, 
the  most  delicate  yariety,  comes  most 
plentifiiUy  from  Savoy  and  Corsica.  Its 
fibrous  teactin^  and  the  little  alteration  it 
undergoes  in  strong  heats,  caused  it  to  be 
used  by  the  eastern  nations  as  an  article 
for  the  fidxication  of  cloth,  which,  when 
soiled,  was  purified  by  throwing  it  into  the 
fire,  fi^m  whence  it  always  came  out  clear 
and  perfectly  white;  hence  it  obtained 
the  name  of  i^tmmnj  or  und^Ud,  By  the 
Romans,  this  cloth  was  purchased  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  for  the  purpose  of  wrap- 
ping up  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  previously 
to  their  being  laid  upon  the  fiineral  pile. 
The  preparation  or  this  cloth  is  effected 
by  soaking  the  amianthus  in  warm  water, 
rublMng  it  with  the  finger^,  soakiiig  the 
filaments  in  oil,  when  mey  are  mingled 
with  a  little  cotton,  and  spun  upon  the 
ordinary  spmdle.  When  woven  into  cloth, 
the  (afatic  is  heated  red-hot,  and  the  oil 
and  cotton  consumed,  leaving  only  a  tis- 
8u<>  of  pure  amianthus.  Paper  may  also 
be  formed  fiwm  thib  substance,  in  the  way 
in  which  common  paper  \&  made,  except 
that  more  size  is  requisite.  A  book  has 
even  been  printed  on  such  paper.  (See 
BMamawu)  Lamp- wicks  have  also  been 
constructed  from  amianthus,  but  they  re- 
quire to  be  cleaned  occasionally  firom  the 
lamp-black,  which  accumulates  upon 
them,  and  prevents  tlie  due  supply  of  oil. 
In  Corsica,  it  is  advantageously  used  in 
the  manufiu^ure  of  pottery,  being  reduced 
to  fine  filaments,  and  kneaded  up  with 
the  clay ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render 
the  vessels  less  liable  to  break,  finom  sud- 
den alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  than 
common  pottery. 

AscAZfins,  son  of  ^neas  and  Creusa, 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight 
fiom  the  burning  Troy,  and  went  with 
him  to  Italy.  He  was  afterwards  called 
Mua.  He  behaved  vrith  great  valor 
in  Uie  war  between  his  father  and  the 
Latins.  He  succeeded  iEneas  in  the 
government  of  Latium,  and  built  Alba,  to 
which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire fix)m  Lavinium.  The  descendants 
of  A.  reigned  in  Alba  for  above  420  years, 
making  14  kings,  till  the  age  of  Nuniitor. 
A.  reiffbed  38  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sylvius  Pos&umus,  son  of  i£neas  by 
Lavinia.    lulus,  the  son  of  A.,  disputed 


the  crown  with  Sylvius;  but  the  Latins 
ffave  it  to  the  latter,  as  he  was  descended 
nt)m  the  family  of  Latinus,  and  lulus  was 
invested  with  the  ofiice  of  hi^  priest, 
which  remained  a  long  while  in  his  family. 

AscBNDAZfTS,  in  law,  are  opposed  to 
dt$cendBanU  in  succession;  i.  e.,  when  a 
&ther  succeeds  his  son,  or  an  unde  his 
nephew,  &c.,  the  inheritance  is  said  to  a*- 
cem^ortogotoaMentfantf.  (See  Ikffcetit.) 

AscEifDiNG^  in  astronomy,  is  said  of 
such  stars  as  are  rismg  above  the  horizon 
in  any  parallel  of  the  equator;  and  thus, 
likewise,  ascending  towtuie— die  latitude 
of  a  planet  when  going  towards  the  north 
pole. — jiscendhur  node  u  that  point  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  eclip- 
tic to  proceed  northward.  This  is  other- 
wise called  the  noriham  node, 

AscEivsioN ;  an  uninhabited  island,  con- 
sisting of  naked  rocks;  a  shattered  volca- 
no, of  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  Ion.  14°  2&  WT;  lat 
7^5i&  S,  It  has  an  exceUent  haibor.  fre- 
ouented  by  the  East  Indiamen  and  wnale- 
nshers.  Fish,  sea-fowl  and  turtles  abound, 
but  there  is  an  entire  want  of  water.  The 
vegetation,  scarcehr  sufiicient  to  support 
some  goats,  is  confined  to  an  eminence  in 
the  south-east  In  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
there  is  the  sea  post-ffffce^  as  it  is  called — a 
place  where  bottles,  closely  sealed,  are  left 
with  lettere  for  paasinff  vessels.  This  isl- 
and formeriy  belonged  to  the  Pcwtuguese, 
who  discovered  it  m  1501 ;  but,  in  1816, 
some  English  ftmilies  from  St.  Heleiia  set- 
tled here,  on  account  of  the  inconven- 
ience which  they  experienced  firom  the 
residence  of  Napoleon.  Ascension  was 
then  taken  possession  o^  by  the  Britirii 
government,  as  a  military  station,  and  60 
transport  ships  provided  the  garrison  of 
200  men  vrith  supphes  firom  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  rood  was  laid  out,  and 
a  fort  ^VBS  built  In  1821,  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  continue  the  occupatioQ 
of  this  post 

Ascension,  m  astronomy.  We  under- 
stand by  the  right  ascention  of  a  star,  that 
degree  of  the  equator,  reckoned  from  the 
beguming  of  Aries,  which  comes  to  the 
meridian  with  the  star.  By  the  rig^ht  as- 
cension and  declination,  the  situation  of 
stars  in  the  heavens  is  determined,  as  that 
of  places  on  the  earth  by  longiti^  and 
latitude.  By  obHque  cucfiinon,  we  under- 
stand that  decree  of  the  equator,  counted 
as  before,  which  rises  with  the  star,  in  an 
oblique  sphere. 

AscBNSiON  Day  ;  the  day  on  which  the 
ascension  of  the  Savior  is  commemorated, 
of^n e9lXiedHohf7%undtnf,   Itisamova- 
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ble  ftsBt,  always  ftlling  on  the  Thursday 
but  <Mie  before  Whitsuntide.  (For  the 
Afceoaion  of  the  Virgin,  a  feast  of  the 
Rqumui  Cathotic  church,  aeeAMumpHon,) 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  ascension 
of  ChriBt,  in  Germany,  by  Protestant  Bib- 
lical critics,  of  whom  we  will  only  men- 
tion Senmiler  and  Paulus. — The  idea  of 
ascension  is  common  to  the  mythology  of 
almost  eyery  nation. 

Ascetics;  a  name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  those  Christians  who  devoted 
themselves  to  severe  exercises  of  piety, 
and  strove  to  distinyiish  themselves  from 
the  vroiid  by  abstmence  from  sensual 
enjoyments,  and  by  voluntary  penances. 
Haace  those  virritinfls  which  teach  t^e 
spiritual  exercises  of  pie^,  are  termed 
a$eetie  writings.  Even  befiyre  Christ,  and 
in  the  times  of  the  first  Christian  church, 
there  were  similar  ascetics  among  the 
Jews  (see  E$3enes),  also  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece,  and  in  particular 
among  the  Platonics.  The  expression 
ascetic  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  word 
iv^nmt  (exercised  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  signify  the  spare  diet  of  the 
otUete,  who,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  combats,  abstained  from  many  ind^l-^ 
gences.  (For  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ascetics,  and  the  religious  views  by 
which  they  were  guided,  see   GnosHes, 

AscHArFXifBURG  (the  ancient  Aidbw' 
gumy  laid  out  by  the  Romans) ;  a  town  in 
the  Bavarian  district  of  the  Lower  Maine, 
with  750  houses  and  6200  inhabitants,  on 
the  Maine  and  Aschaff.  It  formerly  be- 
longed, with  its  territory,  to  the  electorate 
of  Mentz.  The  sceneiy  is  so  beautiful,  and 
the  castle  so  fine,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  when  he  took  possession  of 
it,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rhine,  wished 
to  transfer  it,  with  its  view,  to  lake  Maler, 
in  Sweden.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
electorate  of  Mentz,  in  1811,  A.  became 
the  summer  residence  of  the  prince  pri- 
mate, adfterwards  grand  duke  or  Frankfort. 

AscHAM,  Roger,  was  bom,  in  1515,  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Yorkshire.  He  v^as 
entered  at  Camnridge,  1530,  and  was 
chosen  fellow  in  1534,  and  tutor  in  1537. 
In  this  period  of  relig[ious  and  literaiy 
revolution,  A.  joined  himself  with  those 
who  were  extending  the  bounds  of  knowl- 
edge. He  became  a  Protestant,  and  appli- 
ed himself  to  tlie  study  of  Greek,  which 
began,  about  that  time,  to  be  tauffht  in 
England.  Hiere  was  yet  no  established 
lecturer  of  Greek :  the  university,  there- 
fore, appointed  him  to  read  in  the  open 
schools.    He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a 
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writer  of  Latin  than  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek.  He  vinrote  all  the  public  letters  of 
the  university,  was  aftermrds  Latin  sec- 
retary to  king  Edward,  and  also  to  Mary. 
Cardinal  Pote,  who  vras  particulariy  emi- 
nent fbr  his  skill  in  Latin,  employed  him 
to  translate,  fbr  tiie  pope,  his  speech  in  tiie 
English  parliament  In  1544,  he  wrote 
his  ^'Toxophilus,  or  Schole  of  Shooting," 
in  praise  of  his  fiivorite  amusement  and 
exercise— archery.  This  book  he  present- 
ed to  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
pension  of  10  pounds.  In  1548,  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  invited  him  to  direct  her 
studies ;  but,  after  instructing  her  3  yean, 
he  lefl  her  vrithout  her  consent,  and,  soon 
after,  went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to 
sirKMorisme.  In  this  journey,  he  vnt>te 
his  Report  of  the  Afmirs  in  Germany. 
Upon  Uie  death  of  Edward,  he  was  re- 
called, but  preserved  the  office  of  Latin 
secretary  to  Mary,  although  a  Protestant, 
through  ibe  interest  of  Gardiner.  Upon 
the  accession  of  his  pupil,  he  was  contin- 
ued in  his  former  employment,  and  was 
daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  to  assist  her  studies,  or  partake  of 
her  diversions,  but  received  no  very  sub- 
stantial marks  of  her  bounty.  In  1563, 
he  was  invited  by  sir  £.  Sacki411e  to 
write  the  Schoolmaster,  a  treatise  on  edu- 
cation, which,  thou^  completed,  he  did 
not  publish.  To  this  worit,  conceived 
vrith  vigor  and  executed  with  accuracy, 
he  principally  owes  his  modem  reputa- 
tion. His  style  was,  in  his  own  age,  mel- 
lifluous and  eloquent,  and  is  now  valuable 
as  a  specimen  ofgenuine  English.  He  was 
never  robust,  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened 1568,  was  occasioned  by  his  too 
close  application  to  the  composition  of  a 
poem,  which  he  intended  to  present  to  the 
queen  on  the  anniversary  of  her  accession. 
AscLEPiADEAiv  Verse  cousists  of  2  or 
3  choriambuses,  and  is  accordingly  dis- 
tinguished into  greater  and  less.  It  al- 
ways begins  with  a  spondee,  and  ends 
with  an  iambus: 

Less. 

Greater. 

|-^^^-.H«^.,-l«^^^-|^^^=^ 

Their  character  is  lyric,  uniting  grace 
with  vigor.  In  Horace,  there  are  5  dif- 
ferent metres  formed  of  Asclepiadean 
verses.  He  uses  either  the  greater  or  tlie 
less  alone,  or  alternately  with  the  Glycon- 
ic  verse ;  or  employs  3  less  Asclepiadean 
verses,  followed  by  a  Glyoonie,  or  2  less 
Asclepiadean,  by  a  Pherecretian  and  a 
Glyconic  verse. 
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AscLEPiAOBs,  the  deflc«ndanl8  of  the 
god  of  medicine,  iEsculapius,  by  his 
BOOS  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  spread, 
together  with  the  wonhip  of  the  jrod, 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Tney 
formed  an  order  of  prieslB,  which  pre- 
served the  results  of  tne  medical  experi- 
ence acquired  in  the  temples  as  a  hered- 
itaiy  secret,  and  were  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  physicians,  prophets  and  priests. 
They  fiyed  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  and, 
by  excitmg  the  imaginations  of  the  sick, 
prepared  Siem  to  receive  healing  dreams 
am  divine  apparitions ;  observed  carefully 
the  course  of  the  disease ;  applied,  as  it  is 
believed,  besides  the  coigurations  and 
charms  usual  in  antiouity,  real  magnetic 
remedies,  and  noted  aown  the  results  of 
their  practice.  They  were,  accordingly, 
not  umy  the  first  physicians  known  to  us, 
but,  in  fact,  the  founders  of  scientific 
medicme,  which  proceeded  from  their 
society.  The  constitution  of  this  medical 
ftmily  order  vms,  without  doubt,  derived 
fi:om  Ej^pt,  whence  also  the  coluber  Ms- 
cuJcjptt,  TamL,  which  was  used  as  a  heal- 
ing and  prophetic  serpent,  was  brou^t  by 
the  PhcBnicians  to  Epidaurus,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  god.  Round  this  serpent-god 
an  order  of  priests  was  gathered,  and 
thence  spread  his  worship.  (In  later 
times,  292  B.  C,  such  a  healinff  serpent 
was  sent  to  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  near 
Rome.)  No  one  could  be  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  their  knowledce  without  a 
solenmoath.  Atfirst,  this  order  of  priests 
was  confined  to  the  family  of  the  Ascle- 
piades,  who  kept  their  family  register 
with  great  care.  Aristidee  celebrated 
them  by  his  eulogiums  at  Smyrna.  Hip- 
pocrates of  Cos,  the  founder  of  scientific 
physic,  derived  his  origin  firom  it,  and  the 
oam  administered  to  the  disciples  of  the 
order  {ju^wnrndum  lEppoeraUt)  is  pre- 
served in  his  writings^An  Asclepiades 
firom  Pruaa,  in  Bithynia,  20  years  B.  C^  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  practical  physician 
at  Rome,  and  as  the  founder  or  the  me- 
thodical schooL  In  the  course  of  time, 
strancers,  also,  as  Galen  reports,  were  ini- 
tiatea  into  these  mysteries  and  this  order. 
— ^We  find  the  name  of  A.  also  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Greeks.  (See  jEKMeriaHotu 
Oft  iht  DragmenUof  ^^dqnades  of  Tragi- 
lus  in  the  Actis  nUologorum  Mmacenai- 
tim,  edited  by  Thiersch,  Ist  voL,  4th  No., 
p.  49a) 

AsxLLi,  or  AsELLius,  Caspar ;  an  Ital- 
ian anatomist  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Cremona,  studied  medicine, 
and  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
univershy  of  Pavia,  where  he  highly  dis- 


tinguished himself  by  discovering  the  lac- 
tealB,  a  system  of  vessels,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  abeort>  the  chyle  fonned  in  the 
intestines,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port (^animal  li&.  A.  first  observed  these 
vessels  in  dissecting  a  fiving  doc.    His 
investigations  were  published  after  his 
death  at  Milan,  1G37. 
AsEN.    (See  Mftkology^  mrtherfu) 
AsHMOLE,  Robeit,  a  oelebiated 
lish  antiquary  and  virtuoso,  born  at  ] 
field,  m  1617,  was  sent  to  London  at  the 
age  of  16,  where  he  studied  law  and  other 
branches  of  knowledce,  and  practised  as 
a  chancery  solicitor.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  ciVil  virars,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  himself  of  Brazen-Nose  college, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  mraematics  and  asttonomy. 
On  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affiura^  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  fi>rmed  a  close 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  astrologers 
Moore,  Lilly  and  Booker,  but  shued  only 
in  theur  absurdity,  not  in  their  rojpieiy. 
He  subsequently  married  lady  Mamwa- 
ring,  a  rich  vridow.   On  this  accession  of 
fortune,  he  gave  up  his  {Mofession,  and  his 
house  in  London  became  a  resort  of  all 
the  proficients  and  professors  in  the  occult 
sciences.     A.,  about  this  time,  puhliahed, 
under  another  name,  a  treatise  on  alche- 
my, by  the  celebrated  doctor  Dee;  and 
undertook  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  com- 
plete coUecdon  of  the  manuscript  wri- 
tings of  Enriiah  chemisti^  under  the  title  of 
Tkeatrvm  ChymUvm  BntamdewtL    Hav- 
ing for  some  time  attached  himself  to  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  the  perusal  of  rec- 
ords, he  began  to  collect  materials  for  his 
celebrated  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.    His  love  for  botany  having  in- 
duced him  to  lodge  vrith  the  celebrated 
aardener  of  LamfaNsth,  John  Tradescant, 
he  obtained  the  curious  collection  of  rar- 
ities got  together  by  that  person  and  his 
&ther.    On  the  restoration,  A.  was  grati- 
fied with  the  post  of  Windsor  herald^and 
received  other  appointments,  both  honor- 
able and  lucrative ;  was  admitted  a  follow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  fiivored  with 
the  diploma  of  a  doctor  of  physic  finom 
the  university  of  Oxford.     In  1672,  he 
presented  to  the  king  his  work  on  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and,  in  167^  resigned 
his  office  of  Windsor  herald.    An  acci- 
dental fire  in  the  Temple  destroyed  a 
library  which  he  had  been  upwards  of  30 
yean  collecting,  with  a  cabinet  of  9000 
coins,  and  other  valuable  antiquities^    In 
1683,  he  presented  to  the  univenhy  of 
Oxford  his  Tradescantian  collection  of 
rarities,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  his 
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bodes  and  M8S.,  thereby  commencmg 
the  BNifeiMiwMiiiofeafMiiii  at  Oxford.  He 
died  in  Mmr,  1608,  aged  7&  He  left  a 
number  of  MSS^  aeymi  of  which  have 
been  jMintedf  and  a  diary  of  faia  life. 

AsHANTEX ;  a  warlike  nation  of  Ne- 
groes, on  and  near  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Guinea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  set- 
tlement^ Cvpe  Coast  castle,  at  Sierra  Le- 
ime,  with  which  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted by  Bowdich's  Biission  to  Ashan- 
tee  (London,  1819),  and  Jos.  Dupuis' 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ashantee 
(London,  1834),  ss  well  as  bytfaeirbloodv 
war  with  the  Knglish,  in  1824,  in  which 
the  gOTemor  of  the  above-mentioned 
Britiuk  colony,  seneral  McCarthy,  lost  his 
life.  The  kii^om  of  the  Ashantees  was 
founded,  about  100  years  a{;o,  by  a  suc- 
cessfiil  conqueror,  with  a  kmd  of  feudal 
constitution.  It  extends  from  6°  to  9^  N. 
lat,  and  from  O**  to  4°  W.  Ion.  to  the  river 
Voha.  The  residence  of  the  king  is  Coo- 
roaasie.  The  law  peimitB  him  to  have 
3333  wives,  a  mystical  number,  on  v^ch 
the  welfere  of  the  nation  rests.  His  ser- 
vants, above  100  in  number,  are  slaugh- 
tered on  his  tomb^  that  he  may  arrive  in 
the  infernal  regions  with  a  suite  becoming 
his  rank.  Several  Negro  states,  under 
their  own  princes,  are  dependent  on  him. 
Ashantee  itself  (14,000  square  miles,  with 
1,000,000  inbabittmts)  forms  a  part  of 
Wangara,  which  contains  two  other  states, 
Dahonay  and  the  powerfiil  Benin,  whose 
km;  can  lead  900,000  men  to  war.  The 
fertile  Benin  is  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  Ashantee.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, display  much  taste  and  elesance  in 
their  architecture ;  they  also  dye  with 
skill,  and  manufecttire  cloths  of  exquisite 
ftneneas  and  brilltancy  of  color. 

Ashes  ;  the  freed  residuum^  of  a  whit- 
ish or  whitish-gray  color,  which  remains 
after  the  entire  combustion  of  oiganic 
bodies,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  support 
combustion.  The  constituent  parts  of 
ashes  are  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  from  which  they  originate. 
Tlie  ashes  of  vegetaUes  consist  chiefly  of 
earthv  and  saline  ingredients,  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  separated  by  washing,  and 
are  called  vtgeuiu  aUaOL  (See  MuOL) 
The  more  compact  is  the  texture  of  the 
wood,  the  more  alkali  it  affords.  Some 
herbs,  however,  yield  more  than  trees, 
and  die  branching  fern  the  most  The 
more  the  plants  have  been  dried,  the  less 
they  produce.  The  vegetable  alkali  is 
always  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  greater,  therefore,  the  heat  by  which 
the  ashes  are  produced,  and  the  more 


continued  and  powerful  the  cah»nation 
of  the  alkali,  the  more  caustic  wfll  it  be. 
It  can  only  be  entirely  purified  fiom  for- 
eign substances  by  crystallization.  (See 
Poiaah,)  Of  quite  a  difterent  quahty  are 
animal  ashes,  particularly  those  obtained 
fitnn  bone.  After  calcination,  it  retains 
its  original  texture,  and  contains,  besides 
lime,  apeculiar  acid,  caSled  pkMphoric 
acid. — ^The  use  of  vegetable  ashes  is  very 
extensive,  as  \b  well  known ;  soap-mak- 
ers, bleadiers  and  other  tradesmen  use 
them  in  an  immense  quantity,  l^hey  are, 
also,  an  excellent  manure. 

Ash-Tree.  The  common  ash  {Jraxi- 
nu8  exceltior)  is  a  well-known  tree.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Asia,  and  grows  in  a  light,  springy  (but 
not  marshy)  soil,  espectuly  if  naaty  or 
calcarious.  When  planted  in  bogs,  it 
contributes  much  to  dnun  them,  fi  will 
grow  in  almost  any  situation,  even  in  hard 
clay  and  diy  {pnvel;  though  poor,  drv, 
sandv  ground  is  fetal  to  it  Its  smooth, 
statery  stem  rises  to  a  great  height,  with 
spreading,  or,  rather,  drooping  branches, 
with  willed  leaves,  the  leaflets  in  four  or 
five  pairs,  with  an  odd  one  seirated,  and 
without  foot-stalks,  and  the  flowers  with- 
out petals. — Of  late  yeara,  this  valuable 
tree  has  been  much  planted  in  several 
parts  of  En^and.  Tne  timber,  which 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  beinff  nearly  as 
good  when  young  as  when  old,  is  white, 
and  so  hard  and  tough,  as  generally  to  be 
esteemed  next  in  value  to  oak.  It  is 
much  used  1^  coach-makers,  wheel- 
wrights and  cart-wrights;  and  is  made 
into  ploughs,  axle-trees,  felloes  of  wheels, 
harrows,  uidderB  and  other  implements  of 
husbandry.  It  is  likewise  used  by  ship- 
builders for  various  purposes,  and  by 
coopen  for  the  hoops  of  tube  and  barrels. 
Where,  by  finequent  cutting,  the  wood  has 
become  knotty,  irresular  and  veined,  it  is 
in  much  request  n>r  cabinet-wori^  by 
mechanics  in  Europe.  As  fuel,  this  tree 
burns  better,  whilst  wet  and  green,  than 
any  other  wood. 

Asb-Wedubsdat  ;  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
a  fiist  40  days  long,  which  the  Catholic 
church  orders  to  be  kept  before  the  feast 
of  Easter.  It  derives  its  name  fix>m  the 
ancient  and  still  existing  custom  of  put- 
ting ashes  upon  the  head,  as  a  symbol  of 
humble  repentance  for  sin.  It  was  for- 
meriy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  still  the 
custom  in  Catholic  countries,  to  confess  on 
Ash-Wednesday,  to  chastise  one's  self  dur- 
ing Lent,  and  to  putake  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per at  Easter.  In  Rome,  the  spectacle 
is  highly  impressive,  when  all  the  people, 
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after  giving  themselves  up  to  every  epe- 
ciee  of  gayety  dunng  the  carnival,  till  13 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  go,  on  Aab- Wednes- 
day morning,  into  churchy  where  the  ofB- 
ciatinc  priest  puts  ashes  on  their  heads, 
with  me  words,  "Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return."  To  throw  ashes 
on  the  head,  as  an  expression  of  humili- 
ation and  repentance,  was  an  old  custom 
of  the  Jews. 

Asia  ;  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
of  nations,  religions  and  states,  of  lan- 
guages, arts  and  sci^ioes ;  rich  in  natural 
ffifts  and  historical  remembrances ;  the 
Uieatre  of  human  activity  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  eadiibiting,  in  many  places, 
the  characteristic  traits  which  distinguish- 
ed it  many  centuries  since.  It  forms  the 
eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  old 
worid,  and  is  separatea  from  Australia 
bv  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  m- 
cludin^  the  gulfi  of  Bengal,  Siam  and 
Tonqum ;  firom  America,  on  the  N.  E.,  by 
Cook's  or  Behring's  straits,  and  on  the 
K  by  the  creat  Eastern  or  Pacific  ocean, 
includinff  uie  gulf  of  Corea,  the  seas  of 
Japan,  l^ngou  (Yellow  sea)  and  Okotsk ; 
mm  Afiica  by  the  Arabian  sea  (with 
which  is  connected  the  Persian  gulf)  and 
by  the  Arabian  gulf;  or  Red  sea,  with  the 
straits  of  Babebnandel;  from  Europe  by 
the  sea  of  Azoph,  with  the  straits  of  CafiS^ 
by  the  Black  sea  with  the  Bosphorus,  by 
the  sea  of  Maimora  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  bv  the  Grecian  archipelago.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  united  with  Afinca  by  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  with  Europe 
by  the  waters  of  the  Wolga  (which  rises 
near  the  Bakic,  and  fiills,  with  the  Ural, 
into  the  Caspian  sea) ;  also  by  the  rocA^ 
girOe^  as  the  Tartars  call  it,  of  the  Ural 
and  the  Werchoturian  mountains,  which 
rise  77^  N.  kt  in  Nova  Zembla,  separate 
the  plain  of  the  Wolga  fix>m  the  higher 
table-lands  of  Siberia,  and  are  connected 
with  Upper  Ana  by  a  branch  of  the  Little 
Altai,  abounding  in  ores.  The  area  of 
Asia  is  calculated  at  16,175,000  square 
miles.  It  extends  fi-om  26^  to  190^  E.  Ion., 
and  fifom  2^  to  78°  N.  kL  Its  greatest 
breadth,  from  N.  to  S.  is  4140  miles,  and 
its  greatest  length  about  8000.  It  '»  four 
times  laiger  than  Europe.  It  is  divided 
into,  1,  Southern  Asia,  comprehending  Na- 
tolia,  Armenia,  Curdistan,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Hindostan,  Farther  India,  Siam, 
Malacca,  Annam,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Chma,  Japan;  %  Mid- 
dle or  Upper  Asia,  contaimnff  Caucasus, 
Taitaiy,  bucharia,  Mongolia,  Tungousia ; 
3,  Noithem  or  Rucnan  Asia,  fiom  44°  N. 
kit.,  oontaming  Kasan,  Astrachan,  Or«i- 


burg,  Kufasn,  Kabarda,  Georgia,  Imireta, 
Siberia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Dauria 
and  Kamschatka.  The  centre  of  this 
continent,  probably  the  oldest  ridge  of 
land  on  the  earth,  is  called  Upper  Ana. 
Here  the  Bogdo  (the  miyestic  summit  of 
the  Altai)  fonns  the  central  point  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Aria.  Upper  Asia  oom- 
prises,  perhaps,  the  most  elevated  plain 
on  the  surface  of  the  earths  the  desert  of 
KoIn,  or  Shamo,  on  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  China,  400  leagues  long,  and  100 
leagues  brood;  bairen,  dry  and  waste; 
visited  alternately  by  scorching  winds 
and  chilling  storms,  even  in  summer,  and 
afiK>rding,  besides  its  deserts,  only  rivers 
and  lakes ;  as  the  Caspian,  tlie  lakes  Aral 
and  Baikal,  and  several  situated  among 
the  mountains.  From  the  northern  and 
soudiem  declivities  of  this  recion,  the  first 
tribes  of  men  set  out.  in  all  djarections, 
following  the  course  of  the  rivers  in  four 
chief  Unes  of  descent  (north,  east,  south 
and  west).  At  least,  the  radical  words  in 
the  Indkn,  Median,  Pennan,  Sclavonian, 
Greek  and  Teutcmic  original  languages, 
between  which  there  are  striking  affi&i- 
ties,  all  point  to  the  west  of  Umer  Asia 
or  Iran.  Those  heishts  in  the  iumalaya 
cham  (().  v.),  under  Uie  35th  degree  of  N. 
lat.,  which  are  sirid  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  27,677  English  feet,  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  currents ,  which,  coining 
fimn  the  south,  where  they  were  broken 
by  cape  Comorin  and  cape  Roinania, 
flowed  round  the  Chinese  sea  to  the 
north,  where  the  East  cape  on  the  east, 
Tchukotskoi-Noss  on  the  north-east,  and 
the  Icy  cape  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  became 
the  extreme  points  of  the  continent.  The 
islands  in  the  east  (Japan,  the  Kurile  and 
Aleutian  isles,  those  of  Formosa,  Hainan 
and  Leeoo-Keeoo)  and  in  the  south-west 
(Socotra,  Ormus,  &c.),  in  particular  the 
groups  of  islands  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  (see  indita,  Eatl\,  and  the  peniD- 
sulas  Kamschatka  and  Corea,  India  on 
this  side  and  beyond  the  Ganges,  and 
Arabia,  bear  visiUe  merits  of  die  destruc- 
tion of  the  primitive  continent  by  fire  and 
water ;  hence  the  numerous  extinf;uiab- 
ed  or  still  active  volcanoes,  in  the  mteri- 
or,  on  the  coasts,  and  particulariy  on  the 
islands.  The  interior  opens  an  immense 
field  of  scientific  researcn  for  a  traveller 
like  Humboldt  The  sources  ofall  the  lane 
rivers  of  Asia,  which  must  be  sought  &r 
in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia,  have  not 
been  accurately  exammed  since  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo.  As  Uttle  known  are  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  Mussart,  Mustag 
(or  hnaut),  and  of  the  Indian  Alps,  which 
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extend  orer  630,000  rauare  miles,  and 
contain  the  kingdoiLS  or  Thibet,  Bootan, 
Nepaul,  Aasam,  ^.,  with  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah  (Poropo- 
minu)f  Belurtag,  Kentaisse  and  the  Hmi- 
alaya.  It  is  tM  same  with  the  northern 
elevation  of  the  Altai,  which,  in  the  north- 
east, joins  the  mountains  Chansai  (the 
holy  land  of  Gen|{fais  Khan  ancf  of  the 
Mantchoo  tribes,  extending  to  Corea  and 
Japan).  From  the  soijtheni  Alpine  mx- 
die  descend  the  holy  rivers  of  the  lun- 
doos— the  Bramapootza,  the  Ganges  and 
Indus ;  in  the  east,  the  less  known  rivers 
of  Irawaddy,  Meinam,  Lukian  and  Mecon 
(or  CamboaM)f  and,  in  the  west,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  (q.  v.),  which  all 
take  their  course  towards  the  south,  and 
run  into  the  great  gulfs  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  From  Uie  northern  ridge,  the  Oby, 
Yenisey,  Lena  and  many  others  flow  into 
the  Arctic  ocean;  on  the  eastern  coast, 
the  great  rivers  Amour,  Hoang-ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang  descend  into  the  bays 
of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  ftrther  west,  the 
Gihon,  or  Amu  (the  ancient  Oritf),  and 
the  Sir-Daiia,  or  Jlhon  (laxcaies  of  the 
ancients),  flow  into  lake  Aral  Almost  as 
little  known  are  the  western  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  Taurus  in  Natolia,  and  in 
Armenia  the  Ararat,  near  which  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  become  much  in- 
creased, and  where,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Koman  victories  found  a  limit.  We  have 
lately  become  better  acauainted  with  the 
mountain  passes,  througn  which  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Europe  may  have  wander- 
ed fiom  Asia,  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus, 
firom  the  bosom  of  which  the  Cuban 
flows  into  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Aras 
(Amrea),  with  the  Kur,  into  the  Caspian. 
— ^Nature  has  spread  over  Asia  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  most  abundantly  in 
India ;  her  bounties  are  distributed,  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  through  all  its  three 
zones.  In  the  torrid  zone,  whose  genial 
warmth  converts  the  juices  of  plants 
to  spices,  balsam,  sugar  and  coffee,  with 
which  Asia  has  enriched  the  West  Indies, 
the  palms  (sago,  cocoa,  date  and  umbrel- 
la-p(&ms)  reach  a  height  of  200  feet,  and 
the  white  elephant  attains  a  size  surpass- 
ing that  of  all  other  quadrupeds.  From 
hence  the  silk- worm  was  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. This  region  conceals  in  its  bosom 
the  most  beautiful  diamonds,  the  finest 
ffold,  the  best  tin,  &c.,  whilst  the  waves 
flow  over  the  purest  pearls  and  corals. 
The  temperate  zone  has  given  to  Europe 
the  melon,  the  vine,  the  orange  and  many 
oi  its  most  agreeable  gurden-fiuits,  as 
weD  as  the  most  productive  fiuinaceous 


grasses,  and  the  most  charming  flowers ; 
and  unhes,  in  its  productions,  symme- 
try 'With  richness,  particulariy  m  the 
western  regions.  Here  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions place  Paradise;  here  lie  the  en- 
chanting Cashmere  and  the  Garden  of 
Damascus ;  here  Uossoros  the  rose  of 
Jericho  (anatiatiea)^  near  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  The  eastern  countries,  in  the 
same  latitude,  possess  the  tea-shrub  and 
the  genuine  rhubart).  The  camel,  the 
Angora  goat,  the  Thibetan  sheep,  the 
pheasant  and  the  horse  are  natives  of 
this  zone.  In  the  north  bk)ssoms  the 
Alpine  Jlora  of  Dauria,  and  from  the  icy 
sou  grows  the  dwarf-like  Siberian  cedar, 
till,  at  70^,  vegetation  mostly  ceases.  Here 
lives  the  smallest  of  quadrupeds— the 
shrew-mouse  of  the  Yenisev.  Sables,  er- 
mines, foxes,  otters,  &c.  a^rd  the  finest 
fur.  The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  rich 
ore^  rare  precious  stones,  and  remarkable 
fossil  remains,  e.  g.,  those  of  the  mam- 
moth, in  high  nomem  latitudes.  (See 
Organic  jRemom.)— The  inhabitants 
(amounting  to  900,000,000;  according  to 
some,  to  580,000,000)  are  divided  into  three 
|[reat  branches : — Tne  Tartar-Caucasian, 
m  Weeterii  Asia,  exhitnts  the  finest  fea- 
tures of  our  race  in  the  Circassian  form : 
the  Mongolian  race  is  spread  through 
Eastern  Aria;  the  Maky  in  Southern 
Asia  and  the  islands.  The  north  is  in- 
habited by.  the  Samoiedes,  Tchooktches 
and  others.  34  trib^  of  diflerent  lan- 
guage and  origin,  may  be  distinguished, 
some  of  which  are  ibe  relics  of  scattered 
tribes  of  Noroades :  Kamtschad&les,  Os- 
tiacs,  Samoiedes,  Koriacks,  Kurilians, 
Aleutians,  Coreans,  Mongols  and  Kal- 
mucks, Mantchoos  (Tungoos,  Daurians 
and  Mantchoos  Proper),  Finns,  Circas- 
sians, Geoimans,  Greeks,  Syrians  and 
Armeniana,  Tartars  and  Turin,  Persians 
and  A&hans,  Thibetans,  Hindoos,  Siam- 
ese, Mdays,  Annamites  (in  Cochin  China 
and  Tonauin),  Birmese,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  besides  the  indigenous  inhabh- 
ants  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  Jews  and 
Europeans.  The  principal  languages  are 
the  AralHan,  Persian,  Armenian,  Turk- 
ish, Tartar,  Hindoo,  Malayan,  Mongol, 
Mantchoo  and  Chinese.  Of  the  extinct 
civilized  nation  of  the  Igoors  (Oigoors)  tn 
Upper  Asia,  the  written  characters  have 
been  preserved  in  Thibet  The  Sanscrit 
of  the  Bnmins  is  yet  spoken  in  the 
higher  mountains  of  India,  and  the  an- 
cient Pehlevi  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Persian  borders.  The  stiil  more  ancient 
Zend  is  entirely  extinct ;  and  the  civih- 
zation  of  the  okl  Iberians  and  Cotehian% 
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on  the  Kur  and  Phaats  (Ckorsna  and  Imi- 
leta),  has  left  no  vestiges.  AH  the  forms 
of  society  are  displayed  in  the  existiiur 
Asiatic  nations,  firom  the  savage  state  of 
the  wandering  hordes  to  the  most  e&m- 
inate  luxury ;  but  liberty,  founded  on  law 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  education 
of  man,  is  wanting.  Priests  and  conquer- 
ors have  long  decided  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  E^ast,  amidst  Irequent  revo- 
lutions and  changes  of  dynasties,  ever 
maintaining  the  ptmciples  of  blind  obedi- 
ence. Asia  has  been  subject,  at  difierent 
times,  to  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Chalde- 
ans, Persians,  Greeks,  Svrians,  Parthians, 
Arabians,  Mongols,  l^artao,  Se^jooks, 
Tuiksy  A%hans,  &c.  Ancient  fi>rmB  are 
preserved  most  rigidly,  and  the  intellect 
IS  least  progressive  in  China  and  Japan. 
Slavery  still  prevails  in  this  continent. 
Woman  yet  remains  degraded  to  a  slave 
of  man.  The  prevaihng  government  is 
despotism,  the  oi&pring  of  Asia.  Hence 
those  artificial  forms  of  a  rigid  etiquette, 
which  are  kept  up  in  all  the  public 
relations,  and  that  apathy  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  &te,  connected  with  cruelty, 
and  produced  TNUtly  by  opium,  pardy  by 
superstition,  wnich  is  almost  ah  universal 
characteristic  of  the  Asiatics,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  their  passions. 
There  are,  however,  some  trS>es  with  a 
republican  form  of  government ;  and  relics 
of  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  heads 
of  fiunuies  stiU  are  found.  Near  the  col- 
onies of  the  Europeans  in  Southern  and 
Northern  Asia,  the  civilization  of  the 
Christian  world  has  been  introduced. 
Christianity,  though  degenerated  in  many 
of  the  more  ancient  sects  (see  Marofmtes^ 
Mowtphfsites  and  Seti$\  his  ;;ained  many 
adherents,  throuffhout  all  Asia,  by  means 
of  translations  of  the  Bible,  distributed  by 
England  and  Russia.  In  Bensal  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  languases  of  Southern  Asia  has 
been  prosecutea  with  a  benevolent  zeal. 
In  Petersburg,  similar  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mongolian 
Tartars.  Even  in  China,  Christians  are 
found  again,  but  none  in  Japan  since 
1637.  Tlie  astronomy  and  astrology,  po- 
etry, morals,  theology,  laws,  and  the  rude 
empirical  medicine  of  the  Asiatics,  are 
mosdy  confined  to  the  priests,  and  united 
with  deeply-rooted  superstition,  which 
leads  even  to  child-murder  and  self-sacri* 
fice  in  the  flames.  The  Mohammedan 
religion,  the  central  pomt  for  instruction 
in  which  is  at  Sainarcand,  prevails  in 
Western  Asia.  (See  Waheiif.)  Over  alt 
Central  and  the  eastern  part  of  Northern 


Asia,  prevails  the  religion  of  the  Lama. 
The  religion  of  Brama,  the  head-q«ar- 
terer  of  which  is  Benares,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  Hindostan,  and  Shamanism  to 
the  tribes  in  Northern  Ana  and  to  the 
Russian  archipelago.  The  ancient  doa- 
trine  of  Zoroaster  is  confined  to  single 
ftmilies  in  India  and  Persia;  whUst 
the  Mosaic  has  numerous  adherenia 
through  all  Asia,  except  the  Russian  part. 
Physical  and  mechanical  cultivation  is 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  intellectual  and  moral ;  e.  g.,  by  the 
Indian  jucglers  and  Chinese  mechanics. 
Remarkable  skill  has  been  acquired  by 
certain  classes  of  Hindoos  in  the  weaving 
of  silk  and  cotton.  The  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere, the  leather  of  Persia  and  Syria 
(morocco,  cordovan,  shagreen),  the  porce- 
lain of  China  and  Japan,  the  steel  of 
Turkish  Asia,  the  lack^^d  wares  of  Chi- 
na and  Japan,  &c.  are  well  known.  The 
internal  commerce  is  still  carried  on  by 
caravans,  as  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
before  Abraham  and  Moses,  when  mei^ 
chandise  was  transported  fi^>m  India, 
throuefa  Bactria,  to  Colchis,  as  at  present 
to  Maikarieu,  Moscow  and  Constantinople. 
The  fbreijpi  commerce  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Europeans-— Enghsh,  Dutch  and  Rus- 
sians— and  ofthe  North  Americans.  The 
religious,  civil  and  social  condition  ofthe 
Asiatics  proves,  that,  where  the  finee  de- 
velopement  ofthe  higher  powers  of  man 
is  suDJect  to  the  restraints  of  castes,  and 
to  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  despots,  and 
where  the  adherence  to  established  forms 
has  become  a  matter  of  faith,  law  and 
habit, — ^the  character  of  society  must 
degenerate,  and  the  eneivies  of  nian  be- 
come palsied.  Hence  me  Asiatic,  not- 
withstanding the  richness  of  bis  imagina- 
tion, never  attained  the  conception  of 
ideal  beauty,  like  the  fi«e  Greek ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  European,  whose 
mental  improvement  and  social  activity 
have  been  unimpeded,  has  shaken  off  the 
control  which  the  E^ast  formerly  exercised 
over  the  West,  and  has  obtained  domin- 
ion over  the  coasts  and  territories  of  his 
old  lord  and  master.  Greece  led  the 
way,  and,  after  having  transformed  the 
obscure  symbols  ofthe  East  to  shapes  of 
ideal  beauty,  shook  off  the  spiritual  fet- 
ters of  priests  and  oracles,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  temporal  yoke  which  the 
Persian  I)iBurius  had  prepared  for  Athens 
and  Sparta.  After  a  struggle  of  50  years, 
the  triumphs  of  Cimon  (m  449  B.  C.) 
first  enabled  Europe  to  prescribe  laws 
to  the  East    Grecian  civilization  then 
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ipread  over  the  whole  of  Weacern  Asia, 
tp  India,  and  even  the  military  derootism 
which  succeeded  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguish  the  light  entirelv.  In  later 
times,  the  Romans  and  Parthians  fought 
for  the  poflsession  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Pernans,  under  the  Sassanidesj  at- 
tempted to  tear  the  dominion  of  the 
world  from  the  bands  of  Rome.  Sinee 
that  period,  Asia  has  four  times  taken  up 
arms  against  Europe.  The  nations  of 
Upper  AsasLf  driven  from  the  frontiers  of 
Chma  to  the  Irtish,  crowded  upon  the 
West  Huns,  Avail,  Bulgarians  and 
Magyars  succesaively  issued  from  the 
Caucastsn  gates,  and  from  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  UraJ,  to  subdue  Europe ;  be- 
sides those  later  hordes,  which  were  min- 
gled and  confounded  with  each  other  in 
Southern  Russia  and  on  the  Danube. 
But  the  rude  power  of  Attila  and  of  the 
mndsons  of  Arpat  was  broken  in  con- 
flict with  the  Germana  Next,  the  Ara- 
bUns  attacked  Constantinople,  Italy  and 
France,  but  their  fonatical  impetuositv 
was  checked  by  Charles  Martel,  in  733, 
and  the  chivaht>us  valor  of  the  Gothic 
Christians  rescued  the  peninsula  within 
the  Pyrenees*  The  West  then  armed 
itself  against  the  East,  to  recover  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  sultan  of  the 
Seljooks,  and  Christian  Europe  became 
better  acquainted  with  Asia;  but  the 
sword  alone  cannot  conquer  a  continent 
(See  Cnuadts.)  Upper  Asia  sent  amin, 
under  the  Mongol  Temudschin  (see  Gfen- 
gkU-EJum),  her  mounted  hordes  over  the 
world.  Again  the  Germatis  stayed  the 
destroying  flood  near  Liegnitz.  (See 
ffMstadt.)  Finally,  the  Tartan  and  Ot- 
toman Tuns  invaded  Europe.  In  1453, 
they  took  the  Bosphorus  and  Greece 
from  the  feeble  hands  of  the  eastern 
Romans.  In  succeeding  times,  Europe 
has  been  defended  agamst  Asia,  on  this 
side,  by  Germany.  The  mtellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  European,  since  that  period, 
has  raised  him  above  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  East — Persians,  Arabians, 
Indians  and  Chinese.  Gunpowder,  the 
mariner^  compass  and  the  art  of  printing 
(which  the  last-mentioned  nation  possess- 
ed, but  could  not  apply  to  much  use^  have 
become  powerfril  in  his  bands.  Hence 
Rusraa  has  4|{ained  the  Wolga,  explored 
Siberia,  kept  watch  over  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  Scvthians,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Altai,  and  finally  conquered 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus;  whilst  [since 
Vasco  da  Gama  (q.  v.)  discovered  the  way 
by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  in  1498}  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch  and  French,  and  par- 


ticularly the  Eng^,  tw  their  nnivemJ 
commerce,  have  made  the  rich  eountrie^ 
of  Southern  Aria  acquaintod  with  Euro- 
pean laws,  and  Europe  with  the  eonditioD 
and  luxury  of  those  oountriea.  Persia  is 
already  entanded  in  the  European  in- 
ternational p<uicy,  which  is  pnncipally 
owing  to  the  efrbrta  of  sir  Harn>rd  Jonee^ 
sir  Gore  Ousely,  Mr.  James  Morier,  and 
the  Russian  genend  Yeimatofil  The 
diplomacy  of  the  court  of  China,  now 
more  than  10  centuries  old,  still  resists 
European  encroachments,  and  the  cdes- 
Hal  mnfirt  prefers  the  North  Americans 
to  the  En^Ush  and  Russians.  Japan, 
alone,  yet  denies  all  apptoach  to  Euro- 
peans ;  and  her  jealousy  is  as  effective  as 
the  polar  ice,  ¥^ich  blocks  w  the  pas- 
sa^  of  the  Frozen  seas.  But  the  in- 
quisitive s|Mrit  of  European  navigators 
has  gradually  penetrated  the  most  se- 
cluded regions,  from  the  time  of  Marc<% 
PoIo»  the  Venetian  (1273),  to  that  of  the 
present  English  and  Russiaus,  who  will 
soon  join  hands,  or  perhaps  swords,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.  (For  fiuther  inferma^ 
tion,  see  Mahe-Brun's  Geograpl^;  Mur- 
ray's work  On  tht  Pngresi  of  uUeovery 
in  Ma;  Bitter's  GMffrap%,  an  excellent 
and  original  work,  pooliaied  in  1824,  by 
Reimer,  Berlin ;  iJso,  Leake's  Jownal  ^ 
a  Twor  w  Ma  Mmar ;  also,  tiiO  articles 
on  the  difl^rent  countries  of  Asia,  and 
those  on  Mubuhsr  and  BunkhardU) 
AsiaMinoIl.  (See  Ahtolia.) 
Asiatic  Societies  aitd  Mussuifa ; 
learned  bodies  instituted  fer  the  purpose 
of  collecting  valuable  infermation,<^every 
kind,  respecting  the  different  countries  ef 
Asia.  The  three  {preat  central  pointo  where 
this  knowledge  is  accumulated  are,  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Petenburs.  The  royid 
Asiatic  society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ijts- 
land  contains  300  members.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  opened 
March  19,  1823.  Its  transactions  are 
published  in  London.  Similar  societies 
nave  been  fermed  in  Asia  itseli^  at  Cal- 
cutta, Bombav  and  Bencoolen.  Since  the 
foundation  or  the  Asiatic  society  in  Cal- 
cutta, by  sir  William  Jones,  in  1784,  the 
study  of  Asiatic  literature  has  made  great 
advances.  The  secret  of  the  Sanscrit 
Uterature  has  been  obtained  from  the  Bra- 
mina,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Greek 
put  beyond  doubt  Works  have  been 
printed  which  greatly  &cilitate  die  study 
of  the  Arabian  and  Pendaa  languages  and 
Uterature.  Asiatic  philology  has  made 
ffieat  progress.  Even  Chinese  literature 
has  come  forth  from  its  recesses. — ^The 
soci^  Maiiqv^  at  Paris,  was  founded^  is 
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1823,  by  a  munber  of  learned  men.  Its 
faonoraiy  president  is  the  duke  of  Orieans. 
It  opened  its  sittings  Apol  31, 1833,  hav- 
ing aLnrady  commenced,  in  JuW,  1833, 
the  publication  of  the  Jowmtd  MaUque^ 
imRteueU  de  Mhiunrts,  d^ExIraUs  et  de 
MHees  rdat^s  h  VHiMrt,  h  la  PhUoso- 
jpjkte,  otix  Scteneet,  h  la  lAtUratwrt  et  aux 
lAinguu  des  Pet^  Onentaux,  The  3d 
vol.  appeared  in  1833.  The  museum 
connected  with  it  was  established  in  1833. 
The  principal  members,  who  are,  at  the 
same  time,  editors  of  the  jounial,  are 
Ch^zy,  Cocquebert,  de  Montbret,  Deg6- 
rando,  Fauriel,  Grangeret,  de  Lagrange, 
Hase,  Klapro^,  Abel  Remusat,  Saint- 
Martm,  Sihestre  de  Sacy.  The  latter  is 
president  of  the  standing  committee.  In 
the  Asiatic  societies  at  Paris  and  London, 
professorships  of  the  Oriental  kncua^ 
are  wanting,  which  are  connected  with 
the  society  at  Petersbuiv.  London  is 
particulariy  deficient  in  this  respect,  the 
professors  beinip  confined  to  Oiro>nl  and 
Cambridge.  The  newly-established  pro- 
fessorships in  Haleybuiy  are  destined  ex- 
clusively for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  service  of  the  East  India  company. 
In  Paris,  lectures  are  given  on  the  Ara- 
bian, Persian,  Turkish,  Sanscrit  Chinese 
and  Tartar  languages,  in  the  eolUge  rayd, 
>and  in  the  royu  Ubrary. 

AsiOLT,  Bonifecio ;  a  musical  composer, 
bom  at  Coiregio,  in  Modena,  1769.  As 
early  as  his  8th  ^ear,  he  composed  with- 
out instruction ;  in  bis  10th,  ne  was  in- 
structed in  composition  by  Morigi,  in 
Parma ;  in  his  13th,  he  gave  two  concerts 
at  Vicenza.  After  a  residence  of  four 
months  in  Venice,  he  returned  to  Corregio, 
where  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
chapel,  and  composed  musical  pieces  of 
every  description.  In  his  18th  year,  he 
went  to  Turin,  where  he  resided  about 
nine  y^oB,  and  likewise  composed  much. 
In  17^  he  again  visited  Venice,  and,  in 
1799,  Milan,  where  he  remained  till  1813, 
was  made  director  of  music  to  ^e  then 
viceroy,  and  composed  very  assiduously. 
As  eenwn  of  the  conservatoiy  in  Milan,  he 
wrote  several  books  of  instruction,  e.  g., 
TVattdfo  ff^^nnomoy  IHincm  EUemefUari, 
Dialogo  aul  TVattato,  &<;.,  Preparaxione  al 
bd  Cantoj  amtenente  MM  So^tggi  ffAr- 
monia.  Since  181.3,  he  has  hved  in  his 
native  place.  His  neater  works  are  little 
known  beyond  ItaTy?  but  are  said  to  be 
very  scientific.  (For  a  list  of  his  worics, 
see  the  Leiptic  Musical  Journal,  1830, 
No.  40.) 

AsLAir,  or  Aslaiti  ;  in  commerce,  a 
name  given  to  the  Dutch  dollar,  in  most 


parts  of  the  Levant  Sometimes  the  word 
IS  written  asadani.  It  is  of  Turidsh  cm- 
gin,  signifyinff  a  Uofty  the  figure  stamped 
on  these  dollars.  It  is  silver,  but  much 
alloyed,  and  is  cuirent  for  115  to  190 
aspers.    (See  ,^gper.) 

AsMAZTNSHAUSEir,  Wine  o£  The  plant 
which  yields  this  wine  grows  on  the 
Rhine,  below  RMesheim,  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  on  a  soil  rnmed  of 
blue  slate.  The  reid  kind,  the  production 
of  a  small,  red,  Burgundy  vine,  is  the  more 
valuid>le.  Its  color  is  peculiar.  In  some 
places,  an  awme  (a  seventh  of  an  English 
tun]  of  the  best  must  often  costs  fiiom  130 
to  160  florins.  It  retains  its  value  only  3 
or  4  yean.  After  this  time,  it  crows  worse 
every  year,  and  precipitates  me  whole  of 
its  red  coloring-matter.  Many  delicate 
judges  of  wine  prefer  the  red  sort  to  the 
best  Buiigundy.  It  is  distinguished  by 
color  and  taste  from  all  the  other  Rhenish 
wines.  We  know  of  instances  in  which 
it  has  home  transportation  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

AsHODAi;  according  to  Hebrew  my- 
thology, an  evil  spirit  which  slew  seven 
husbuids  of  Sara,  daughter  of  Raguel,  at 
Rages.  By  the  direction  of  the  anjjel 
Raphael,  the  young  Tobias  drove  him 
away,  with  the  smell  of  a  fish's  liver 
burnt  on  the  coals,  into  the  utteraioet 
parts  of  Egypt,  where  the  ansel  bound 
mm^^^^smodai  nf^nifies  a  de^Mttor,  a  de- 
stroying  angd ;  it  is  also  written  w^kuUim. 

Asopus ;  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 
Greece.  The  most  celebrated  of  this 
name  are  those  in  Achaia  and  BoDotia. 
(Secdi^na.) 

Asp,  Aspic  ;  a  species  of  viper  found 
in  Egypt,  resembling  the  cobra  da  eapH- 
2o,  or  spectacle  serpent  of  the  East  Indies, 
except  that  the  neck  of  the  asp  is  not  so 
capable  of  expansion,  and  its  color  is 
{greenish,  mingled  with  brown.  The  am 
IS  the  ciivher  hajt,  L.,  tipera  hqje,  Geoff. 
— ^This  venomous  seipent  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  has  been  cele- 
brated for  ages,  on  account  of  the  quidL 
and  easy  death  resulting  fit>m  its  bite. 
When  approached  or  disturt)ed,  this  viper, 
like  the  cobra  da  capdio,  elevates  its  head 
and  body  to  a  considerable  degree,  ex- 
tends the  sides  of  its  neck,  and  appears  to 
stand  erect  to  attack  the  aggressor.  This 
peculiarity  gave  origin  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  superstition,  that  the  aspa  were 
guardians  or  the  spots  they  inhabited,  and 
ted  to  the  adoption  of  the  figure  of  this 
reptile  as  an  emblem  of  the  protectinf 
genius  of  the  world.  Hence,  on  the  por- 
tals of  Egyptian  temples,  it  is  oommon  to 
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floe,  carved  on  each  side  of  a  globe,  one  ef 
these  serpents,  in  the  attitude  above  de- 
scribed. The  same  device  is  also  ^und 
among  the  paintings  on  the  coffins  of 
mummies,  which  afio  contain  representa- 
tions  of  the  asp  in  various  reiations  to 
other  hieroglyphics.— The  circumstance 
originating  the  jireceding  notion  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  the  asp  as  a  dancing 
serpent  by  the  Afiican  jugi^ers,  either  for 
exhibition  as  a  source  of  profit^  or  to  kn- 
]K>ee  upon  vulgar  credufity.  The  asps 
for  this  purpose  are  carefidiy  deprived  of 
their  fangs,  which  enables  their  owners 
to  handle  them  with  impunity.  When 
they  are  to  be  exhibited,  the  top  of  their 
cajB(e,  commonly  a  wicker-bosket,  is  taken 
OS,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  flute  or 
pipe  is  played.  The  asp  immediatelv 
assumes  the  erect  position,  and  the  bal- 
macing  motions,  made  during  its  protraet- 
ed  enortB  to  nuintain  this  attitude,  are 
.what  is  called  dandng,  A  really  curious 
circumstance  is  stateo,  on  sood  authority, 
rsktive  to  the  asp^  whioi  is,  that  the 
jiu;glers  know  how  to  throw  it  into  a  sort 
ofcatalejDsy,  in  which  condition  the  mus- 
cles are  ri^^dly  contracted,  and  the  whole 
animal  becomes  stiff  and  motionless. 
This  is  done  by  compressing  the  cervical 
spine  between  the  fin^r  and  thumb.  The 
trick  is  called  ehangtng  the  serpent  i$Uo  a 
nd  or  Hkk.  In  Uie  relation  given  by 
Moses  of  the  miracles  performMi  before 
Pharaoh,  to  induce  him  to  allow  of  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites,  we  read,  that 
<^  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pha- 
raoh and  his  servants,  and  it  became  a 
sopent  Then  Pharaoh  called  also  the 
wise  men  and  the  sorcereis:  now  the 
magicians  of  Egvpt,  they  also  did  in  like 
manner  with  then-  enchantments:  for 
they  cast  down  every  man  lus  rod,  and 
they  became  serpents :  but  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  their  rods."  Exod.  vii.  10, 
11,  12.  It  IS  possible,  that,  to  keep  up 
their  credit  with  Pharaoh,  by  appearing 
to  possess  equal  power  with  Avon,  the 
Egyptian  jugglers  held  asps  in  their 
hands,  in  the  cataleptic  conoition  above 
described,  as  rods,  which  only  re<|uired 
to  be  thrown  down  to  resume  their  ac- 
tivity as  serpents.  The  superiority  of 
the  real  nuiacle  of  Aaron's  transformed 
rod  over  this  pretended  one  of  the  jug- 
glers, is  shown  by  the  swallowing  up  of 
3ie  other  serpents.— The  asp  has  also  ac- 
quired a  great  degree  of  notoriety  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  made  of  it  oy  Cleo- 
patra, the  aueen  of  Egypt,  equally  famous 
for  the  brilliancy  of  her  charms  and  the 
licentiousness  of  her  life.    In  his  Life  of 


Marie  Antony,  Plutaroh  makes  the  Ibilow- 
ing  statement,  which  shows  to  what  an 
extent  a  vicious  course  of  living  had  cor- 
rupted a  noble  and  talented  woman: — 
^Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  es- 
tablished a  society,  called  the  taindtabU 
/foeni,  of  which  they  were  members }  but 
they  now  instituted  another,  by  no  means 
inferior  in  q>lendor  or  luxury,  called  the 
camjKomns  in  deatiu  Their  friends  were 
admitted  into  this,  and  the  time  passed  in 
mutual  treats  and  diversions.  Cleopatra, 
at  the  same  time,  was  making  a  collection 
of  poisonous  dn^;8,  and,  bein||f  desirous  to 
know  which  was  least  pamful  in  the 
operation,  she  tried  them  on  the  cankal 
convicts.  Such  poisons  as  were  quidt  in 
their  operations,  she  found  to  be  attended 
with  violent  pain  and  convulnons ;  such 
as  were  milder  were  slow  in  their  effects. 
She  therefore  apphed  herself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  different  kinds  of  them  to  be  ap- 
plied to  different  persons^  under  her  own 
mspection.  These  experiments  she  re- 
peiited  daily,  and  at  length  she  found  that 
the  bite  or  the  asp  was  the  most  eligible 
kind  of  death ;  for  it  brought  on  a  gradu- 
al lethargy,  in  which  the  nee  was  covered 
with  a  gentle  swea^  and  the  senses  sunk 
easily  into  stupe&ction.  Those  who  were 
thus  afifected  showed  the  same  upeawnesB 
at  being  disturbed  or  awaked,  that  people 
do  in  the  profoundest  natural  sleep.** 
Lmfrkome^s  Plutarch, — It  is  not  suxpns- 
ing  uiat  Cleopatn  finally  resorted  to  the 
a^  to  destroy  her  own  life.  This  is 
stated  veiy  doubtfully  by  Plutarch,  and 
ic^  by  Brown,  ranked  amoi^  his  popular 
errora;  yet,  as  the  £|grpttui  queen  is 
known  to  have  committed  suicide,  we 
cannot  doubt,  after  what  we  luive  cited 
from  Plutarch,  diat  she  resorted  u>  the 
mode  of  dying  wfiich  her  own  ejqperi^ 
menis  had  proved  most  easy.  As  two 
small  punctures  were  found  on  her  ann^ 
quite  adequate  to  produce  the  result,  if 
made  by  an  asp,  we  conclude,  with  Shak- 
speare,that  itis 


That  «o  ahe  died:  far  bar  phymcian  tells  me 

She  hath  pursued  coodusions  infinite 

Of  easy  ways  to  die.         AnUmy  amd  Cfoipaf»«. 

— Dreadfol  as  the  poison  of  the  ai^,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  of  the  vq^ers,  is,,  it  ma|r 
be  rendered  entirely  hannless  by  imme- 
diately applying  forcible  pressure  on  the 
side  of  me  wound  nearest  the  heart  In 
this  way  the  cuppiitf-^^ass,  ligature,  &.c^ 
produce  their  bene&ul  effects,  and  not 
by  the  removal  of  the  poison.  For  » 
most  satisfectory  establishment  of  this 
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Dt  ftct,  the  scientific  woild 
[  to  Caspar  W.  Pennock,  M.  D. 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  experiments  are 

SuUished  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  Araericen 
ounial  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  where 
he  has  shown  thai  simple  pressure,  how- 
ever applied,  sufficient  to  dose  the  ves- 
sels on  the  aide  of  the  wound  next  the 
heart,  prevents  any  poison,  even  that  of 
the  rattlesnake,  from  producing  injurious 
consequences. 

AsPAEAOUs.  Aparagus  (^emalia  is  a 
well  known  plant,  the  young  shoots  of 
which  are  a  fiivorite  cuhnaiy  vegetable. 
Few  circumstances  in  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation  are  more  remaikable  than  the 
gradual  enlaigement  of  size,  and  improve- 
ment of  qualily,  virhich  have  taken  place 
in  &e  cultivation  of  asparagus.  It  grovrs 
vrild  on  the  pebbly  beach  near  Weymouth 
(England),  and  in  the  island  of  An§[lesea ; 
but  its  stem,  in  these  situations,  is  not 
usually  thicker  than  a  goose-quill,  and 
its  whole  height  does  not  exceed  a  few 
inches:  whereas,  in  gardens,  its  stem  is 
sometimes  neariy  three  quaiteis  of  an 
indi  thick,  and  its  hei^t,  when  at  matu- 
rity, is  feur  or  five  feet  Asparagus  is 
one  of  the  createst  delicacies  v^hich  our 
kitchen  gardens  afibrd,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly valuable  from  the  eariy  season  at 
viiuch  it  is  produced.  It  is  usually  raised 
fiom  seed^  in  beds  formed  for  the  purpose ; 
and  tha  plants  should  remain  three  yean 
in  &e  ground  before  they  are  cut;  after 
which,  for  several  years,  they  vrill  con- 
tinue to  afibrd  a  regular  annual  supply. 
During  the  winter,  they  are  secured  m>m 
the  e^cts  of  fixMt  by  the  beds  being 
covered  some  inches  thick  with  straw  or 
litter.  In  the  cutting  of  asparagus,  the 
knife  is  passed  three  or  four  inches 
beneath  the  sroimd.  The  plants  are  cut 
by  slopmg  the  blade  upward;  and  the 
white  part  that  vire  see  is  that  which  had 
not  previoudy  been  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  smallest  plants  are  sufiered  to  grow, 
for  the  puipoee  of  producing  hemes  to 
restock  tne  oeds,  and  keep  them  continu- 
ally in  a  state  of  supply. 

AsPASiA  was  bom  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia. 
Her  ftther's  name  was  Axiochus.  She 
seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
Thargelia,  another  beautifol  woman  of 
Ionia,  who  united  a  love  for  politics  and 
learning  vrith  all  the  graces  of  her  sex. 
All  foreign  women,  in  Athens,  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  the  laws :  their 
children  were  looked  upon  as  illegitimate, 
even  though  they  were  the  offipruig  of  a 
lawfiil  marriage.  To  this  cnx;umstance 
t  is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  that  A. 


has  been  daased  among  eouitesans.  She 
devoted  her  attention  to  p<^tic8  and 
eloquence.     Plato  mentions  an  elegant 

r9ch,  which  she  delivered  in  pnose  of 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Lechanim ;  and 
she  is  asserted  to  have  instnicted  Pericles 
in  eloquence.  Her  house  was  the  gen- 
eral resort  of  the  most  virtuous,  learned 
and  distinguished  men  in  Greece,  and 
Socrates  often  fevored  her  with  his  com- 
pany :  he  was  even  accused  of  a  sensual 
passion  for  her.  She  inspired  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  afiection  in  the  heait 
of  the  noble  Pericles,  who  understood  the 
grand  secret  of  being,  at  the  same  time, 
die  citizen  and  the  ruler  of  a  repub- 
lic. The  peo|)le  used  to  call  Pendes 
O^f^mpian  Jup%ter^  and  his  companion 
Ai^)asia  Jimo.  The  orator  divorced  his 
former  wife  to  many  A.  Plutarch  re- 
lates, that  he  constantly  evinced  tke 
liveliest  attachment  for  her— a  foefing 
which  could  never  have  been  inspired  by 
a  low  and  corrupt  courtesan.  Soe  is  ac- 
cused of  having  been  the  cause  of  two 
ware— one  between  the  Athemans  and 
Samtans,  on  account  of  her  native  Miletas ; 
the  other  between  the  Athenians  and 
LacedsBmonians,  on  account  of  M egara. 
Plutareh  acquits  her  of  this  charge,  and 
Thucydides  does  not  mention  her  name, 
though  he  relates  the  minutest  ciicum- 
stances  which  gave  birth  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  accusation  allud- 
ed to  is  mentioned  only  by  Aristt^ilianea, 
whose  historical  correctness  cannot  be 
trusted.  When  the  Athenians  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pericles,  instead  of  attadc- 
ing  him,  they  persecuted  the  obfects  of  his 
particular  fevor,  and  accused  A.,  among 
others,  of  contempt  of  the  cods.  Pericto 
burst  into  tears,  m  the  midst  of  the  aie- 
opagus,  while  advocating  her  cause,  and 
disarmed  the  severity  of  the  judges.  Af- 
ter his  death.  A.,  who  had  been  niefiiend 
of  Socrates,  the  companion  of  Pendes, 
and  the  object  of  Alcibiades'  devoted 
adoration,  is  said  to  have  attached  her- 
self to  an  obscure  individual,  of  the  name 
of  lAfsidei,  whom  she  soon  made,  how- 
ever, an  influential  citizen  in  AthensL  It 
may  be  said,  with  safety,  that  A.  had  sn 
important  influence  over  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  for  the  men  who  sat  at  the  helin 
of  government  were  formed  in  her  soci- 
ety. Her  name  was  so  celebrated,  that 
the  younger  Cyrus  named  his  fiivorite 
Miho  after  her;  for  ^^fpasui  signified  the 
loveliest  of  women,  as  Me^nmder  the 
bravest  of  heroes. 

AspBCT,  in  astronoinv  and  astrology, 
denotes  the  situation  of  the  planets  and 
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Man  with  iMpeot  to  each  other.  TbewAre 
five  difiiereDt  aspects  ^—l^  aeztile  aspect, 
when  the  ptenets  or  stars  are  60^  distanty 
and  marked  thus,  H^ ;  12^  tlwMniartile  or 
quadrate,  when  they  are  9(r  distant, 
maiked  D ;  3^  trine,  when  120^  distant, 
maikedA;  4,  oppodtion,  when  160°  dis- 
tant, maiked  8  ;  and,  5,  conjunction, 
when  both  are  in  the  same  degree,  maiked 
d.  Kepler  added  8  more.  It  is  to  be 
obsenreo,  that  these  aqpects,  being  first 
introduced  b¥  astroloffers,  were  distin- 
guiriied  into  iemgn,  matarnmdy  and  indtf" 
/kreni;  and  Kegel's  definition  of  cuped, 
m  consequence,  is,  ^Aspect  is  the  anj^e 
fbnned  hy  the  rays  of  two  stars  meetinff 
on  the  earth,  vher^  then*  good  or  bad 
influence  is  measured." 

Aspen.  The  aspen  or  trembling  pop- 
lar {popuhu  iremuia),  is  a  tree  which 
grovTE  m  moist  woods,  has  nearly  ciicu- 
ur  leaves,  toothed  and  angular  at  the 
edns,  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  attached 
to  nxrt-stalks  so  long  and  slender  as  to  be 
shaken  by  the  sMf^test  wind.  There  is 
scarcely  any  situation  in  which  the  aspen 
will  not  flourish;  but  it  succeeds  best 
iidiere  the  soil  is  moist  and  gravelly.  Its 
wobd  is  light,  porous,  soft,  and  of  a  white 
ccdor,  an{  though  in&iior  in  excellence 
to  that  of  the  Wnite  pojdar,  is  ajvplicaUe 
to  many  useflil  purposes.  It  is  used, 
particulariy,  fl>r  field-gates,  the  fiames 
of  pac^-saddles,  fi>r  milk-pails,  clogs, 
and  the  wood  of  pattens.  It  is  im- 
proper fiir  bedsteads,  as  it  is  liable  to 
oe  infested  by  bugs.  In  -some  coun- 
tries, the  bark  of  the  young  trees  is 
made  into  torches. 

A8FER,AspKE,orARKT8Hs;  the  Small- 
est silver  c<nn  of  Turkey.  The  common 
anper,  since  1764,  has  amounted  to  the 
3ath  part  of  a  drachm  of  fine  silver.  3 
make  apara,  IdO  a  (Master  or  dollar.  The 
great  or  heavy  aspers,  in  which  the  court- 
ofiicera  receive  their  pavment,  are  of 
double  the  value  and  weigpbt  of  die  com- 
mon asper. 

AsFERN  and  Esslihgen  ;  two  villa^ 
lyinff  east  of  Vienna,  and  on  the  opposite 
bao£.  They  are  celebrated  fi>r  the  battle 
fou^t.  May  21st  and  22d,  1809,  between 
the  archduke  Charies  and  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  After  the  fidl  of  the  ccuntal, 
the  Austrian  general  resolved  to  suner  a 
part  of  the  enemy's  fivces  to  pass  tho 
Danube,  and  then  to  surround  them  vrith 
his  own  army,  and  drive  them,  if  poesiUe, 
into  the  river.  Everv  thing  seemed  to 
fiKVor  this  plan;  but tt was irastrated by 
the  energy  of  the  French  ipeneral,  and  tble 
eztraordiqary  vahnr  of  h»  troops.    The 


archduke  now  stationed  himself  behind 
Gerasdor^  between  Bisambeiv  and  Ru8»% 
bach,  fix>m  which  he  issued  with  his 
army  in  &ve  columns,  conosting  of  75^000 
men,  vrith  288  pieces  of  cannon,  May,  21, 
at  noon,  just  as  Nqwleon,  with  about 
half  his  forces,  had  left  the  island  of  Lo- 
bau,  in  the  Danube.  By  a  dexterous  evo« 
lution  of  his  troops,  he  immediately  formed 
a  semi-circle,  in  v^ch  the  French  army 
was,  in  a  manner,  enclosed.  In  the  nar-  * 
row  plain  between  Aspem  and  Esdingen 
(they  are  about  two  miles  distant  mnn 
one  another),  a  bloody  engaranent  now 
commesoed.  Everything  expended  on 
the  possession  of  these  two  villam :  As* 
pern  was,  at  first,  taken  by  the  Auatrians, 
agam  lost  and  retaken,  till  they,  at  length, 
remained  masters  of  it:  firom  Esalingen 
they  were  continually  repulsed.  Napo- 
leon repeatedly  attempted  to  force  the 
centre  of  the  Austrians,  but  was  firustzated 
by  the  firmness  of  their  in&ntiy.  At  last, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  put  a  tempwary 
slop  to  the  contest  The  oridge,  connect- 
ing the  richt  bank  of  the  Danube  vrith  the 
island  of  Lobau,  had  already  been  destroy- 
ed, so  that  the  French  reinforcements  came 
up  slowly,  being  compelled  to  sail  over  in 
smaH  parties,  and  the  whole  corps  of 
Davoust,  on  the  risht  bank,  were  idle 
spectators  of  the  batUe.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed on  the  22a;  the  French  army  be- 
ing now  mcreased  so  as,  at  least,  to  equal 
the  Austrians  in  number.  The  enga^ 
ment  was  of  the  same  exterminating 
character  as  on  the  day  before;  thousands 
of  lives  were  sacrificed  in  vain  attempts 
to  capture  the  villages.  Aspem  continued 
to  be  the  stronir-nold  of  the  Austrians, 
and  Esslincen  of  the  French.  When  the 
army  of  mpoleon  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
gaining  the  victory  by  forcing  the  centre 
of  the  Austrians,  luislingen  served  to 
secure  their  retreat  to  the  island  of  Lo- 
bau, which  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
cannon  of  the  archduke.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  archduke  did  not  make  a 
prc^r  use  of  his  advantage;  but  this 
assertion  will  be  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  French 
on  the  island,  the  courage  of  his  adversa- 
ry, and  the  want  of  materials  for  rebuild- 
inff  bridges.  The  Ion  of  the  Austrians^ 
in  killed,  wounded,  &C.,  was  estimated  at 
less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  army ;  that 
of  the  French  at  hal£  The  latter  lost,  on 
this  occasion,  marshal  Lannes.(q.v.)  The 
feelings  of  the  combatants  were  too  vio- 
lent to  allow  of  many  prisoners  being 
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ASPHALTITES— ASa 


AspHALntks ;  a  lake  of  Judea.  (See 
Bead  Sm.) 

AspHAXTim.    (See  Bitumen.) 

ASPHTXU  (fh>m  a  prirat,  and  9f6^ts,- 
the  puise) ;  die  state  m  a  hving  men,  in 
whom  no  pulsBtion  can  be  perceived. 
It  begins  with  an  inactivity  of  the  lunp^ 
which  proceeds  to  the  heart  and  bram. 
The  person  appears  dead,  without  breath, 
puhHUion  or  reeling.  It  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  different  causes,  eitoer  such  as 
inteiTupt  the  mechanical  motion  of  breath- 
mg,  or  such  as  disturb  the  action  of  the 
lungs  themsehras.  The  former  may  be 
caused  by  an  external  pressure  on  the 
breast,  if  air  enters  the  thorax  through 
wounds,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  lungs,  so  that  they  cannot  contract 
diemselves :  the  latter  state  takes  place  if 
no  air  at  all  enters  the  hmgn,  as  is  the 
case  with  suffocated,  drownea  or  hanged 
persons,  or  if theair  breathed  in  cannot  sup- 
port hfe.  (For  the  treatment  of  persons  suf- 
fering fiom  asphyxia,  see  Deaths  apparmL) 

A8PiiiwAi«L,  William,  M.  D^  was  bom 
in  ftrookline,  Mass^  May  23  (old  style), 
1743.  He  was  descended  fitMn  ancestors 
who  came  from  England,  about  the  year 
leao,  with  die  4000  emiciants.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  umversity,  in  1764. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  began  the 
study  of  medidne,  with  Dr.  JMnjamin 
Gale,  of  Conn.,  and  comideted  his  course 
at  the  hospital  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  uni- 
versity or  i^ich  city  he  received  his 
medi^  degree  about  the  jrear  1768.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  village,  and 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, being  the  first  physician  who  settled 
in  the  place.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  broke  out,  he  applied  for  a  commis* 
sion  in  ^e  army ;  but  his  fnend  and  re- 
lation, doctor,  afierwaitls  magor-geneial 
Warren,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  service 
in  a  meoical  capacity.  In  consequence, 
Br.  A.  was  appointed  surgeon  in  seneral 
Heath's  brigade,  and,  soon  after,  through 
the  influence  of  general  Warren,  deputy- 
director  of  the  hospital  on  Jamaica  plain, 
a  few  miles  ftom  Boston.  He  fbugnt,  in 
person,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  bore  from  the  field  the 
corpse  of  Isaac  Gaidner,  whose  eldest 
dauj^iter  he  afterwards  married.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  the 
first  inoculacor  of  amaU-pox  in  America, 
Dr.  A.  undertook  the  prosecution  of  that 
system,  and  erected  hospitals  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Brookline.  He  perhaps  mocu- 
kied  more  penons,  and  aconired  mater 
skill  and  celebrity  in  treatmg  this  dis- 
ease, than  any  other  physician  ever  did 


in  the  U.  States.  Besides  his  practice  in 
this  disorder,  when  it  was  geimrally  pre- 
vailing, he  was  permitted,  after  the  year 
1788.  to  keep  an  hospital  open  at  all  timea, 
to  which  great  niunbers  resorted.  When 
vaccine  inoculation  was  first  introducsed, 
he  was  aware  that,  if  it  had  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it,  his  pecuniary  prospects 
would  be  essandaily  affected.  But  lie 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  it  a  fiur  trial ; 
and,  finding  it  succeed,  he  pronmtly  ac- 
knowledged its  virtue,  sayinff  to  Dr.  Wa- 
terhouse,  who  raised  the  mat  vaccine 
pustules  ever  seen  in  the  new  werM, 
'^This  new  inoculation  of  yours  is  no 
sham.  As  a  man  of  humanitv,  I  i^joice 
in  it;  althoufj^  it  will  tdse  mm  me  a 
handsome  annual  income."  Aa  a  physi- 
cian. Dr.  A.  obtained  great  distmction. 
To  his  practioe,  which  was  very  exten- 
sive, he  devoted  himself  vrith  unceasing 
ardor  and  fidetity,  for  the  space  of  45 
jrears,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  rode  on  horseback,  often  upwards 
of  40  miles  a  day,*  and  seldom  retired  to 
rest  imtil  afber  midnight.  For  some 
years  before  his  death,,  he  vras  afiUcted 
with  blindnesB,  occasioned  by  a  cataiact 
in  the  eye,  which  had' been  brou^t  on  by 
reading  and  writing  late  at  ni^L  ne 
bore  tms  misfortune  with  resignation  and 
tranquillity,  and- preserved,  to  llie  last,  his 
curiosity  about  daily  occurrences  and 
public  events.  He  died,  April  16, 1823,  of 
natural  decay,  having  nearly  oompletBd  hn 
80th  year,  with  the  calmness  and  compo- 
sure of  a  Christian,  whose  duties  he  had 
always  fulfilled. 

Aspirate,  or  Spiritcs  AsRR^in  mm- 
mar;  an  accent  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language,  marked  thus  ( '  \  and  impoitinr 
that  the  letter  over  whidi  it  is  placed 
ought  to  be  strongly  aipirated,  that  is, 
pronounced  as  if  an  X  were  prefixed. 

AsRAEL,  in  the  Mohammedan  mytfaolo- 

: ;  the  angel  who  watches  the  souls  of 

le  dying. 

Ass  (equus  onnttf,  L.).  This  well- 
known  and  valuable  species  of  horse  is 
a  descendant  of  the  onagerj  or  wild  ass, 
inhabitinff  the  mountainous  deserts  of 
Tartaiy,  &C.,  and  celebrated,  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  fi>r  the  fieiy  activity  of  its 
disposition,  and  the  fleetness  of  its  coiuso. 
But,  in  the  state  of  degradaticm  induced 
by  rearing  a  succession  of  generations  un- 
der the  most  debasing  infiuences  of  dave- 
ry,  the  severest  labor,  combined  with  ex- 
pcwure  to  ail  the  rigon  of  climate,  and 
miseraMe  tkt%  the  ass  has  long  since  be- 
come proverbial  for  stolid  indifilwence  to 
sufferings  while  the  insMinbility  induced 
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by  protracted  ill  usage  has  fixed  upon  the 
race  the  character  of  obstiiiac^  and  stu- 
pidity.— ^The  ass  is  truly  smaller  in  size, 
and  wanting  in  that  ardor  aAd  impetuosity 
which  distinguish  the  horse,  yet  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  these  differences 
give  the  ass  a  higher  value.  He  requires 
a  smaller  quantity,  and  is  content  with  a 
coarser  quality,  of  food  dian  the  horse,  and 
is  thererore  rar  better  adapted  for  hilly 
and  mountunous  re^ons,  where  the  horse 
is  more  difficult  to  feed,  as  well  as  less 
able  to  travel  to  advantage.  Id  hi^h  and 
dry  situations,  over  the  most  precipitous 
roads,  the  ass  moves  with  ease  and  secu« 
rity,  under  a  load  which  would  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  horae  to  advance 
with  safety.  In  various  parts  of  South 
America,  asses  are  exceedindy  service- 
able in  canyin^  ores,  &c.,  dowu  steep 
mountains ;  and  m  the  West  India  islands, 
they  are  of  great  value  in  cairying  the 
sugar-cane  to  the  mills,  firom  situations 
barely  accesdble  to  man,  on  account  of 
the  acclivity  of  the  ground. — ^Washington, 
so  jusdy  named  the  fdikiT  f^  his  cowntnf, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  this  useful 
animal  into  the  U.  States ;  and  his  lauda- 
ble example  has  once  been  imitated  by  a 
snail  number  of  agriculturists.  Neverthe- 
less, either  fi-om  prejudice  or  neglect,  the 
benefits  derivable  m>m  a  more  seneral 
employment  of  this  animal  for  draui^ht 
and  burthen  have  not  been  attaine£— 
The  best  breed  of  asses  is  that  orij^inaUy 
derived  fix>m  the  dry  and  hot  regions  of 
Asia ;  perhaps  the  best  breed  now  acces- 
sible to  Americans  is  the  Spanish,  which 
WBs  obtained  through  Arabia  and  Eg^rpt, 
and  long  received  a  mostcarefUl  attention 
in  Spain.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Spanish  dominion  in  the  southern  portion 
or  the  American  continent,  this  breed  was 
generallv  introduced,  and  may  be  thence 
obtained  at  this  time  in  considerable  per- 
fection. Those  raised  in  Peru,  where  the 
breeding  of  the  animal  is  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  are  very  good.  Very  valu2d>le  asses 
are  sLbo  exponra  from  the  island  of  Puer- 
to Rico  to  the  adjacent  islands,  where 
they  are  more  useuil  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  than  horses,  as  they  consume  much 
less  provender,  and,  as  already  stated, 
are  better  adapted  to  the  work. — ^The  male 
ass  is  in  condition  to  propagate  his  spe^es 
at  two  years  of  age ;  the  female  still  earlier ; 
and  both  sexes  manifest  a  sexual  ardor 
which  is  really  surprising,  and  sometimes 
destructive.  It  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary to  geld  the  males  not  intended  to 
continue  the  race,  and  the  operation  is 
penformed  in  the  same  way  as  on  horses. 


The  rmilar  season  fi>r  the  females  is 
about  the  month  of  June,  though  many 
observe  no  regular  period ;  in  the  latter 
case,  however,  ^ey  ara.  less  productive. 
The  ass  carries  her  young  11  months, 
and  foals  at  the  commencement  of  the 
12th.  The  mare  is  again  in  condition  to 
receive  the  male  seven  days  afler  foaling, 
and  may  thus  be  almost  constantly  kept 
breeding,  until  too  &r  advanced  in  me. 
It  happens  exceedingly  seldom  that  more 
than  one  foal  is  brought  forth  at  once: 
the  mare  exhibits  great  attachment  to  this 
while  it  is  suckling :  it  becomes  neoesB&- 
ly  to  wean  it  at  six  months  old,  if  the 
mare  be  again  gravid.  The  teeth  of  the 
young  ass  follow  the  same  order  of  ap- 
pearance and  renewal  as  those  of  the 
norse. — ^The  most  general  color  of  the 
ass  is  a  mouse-colored  gray,  vrith  a  black 
or  blackish  stripe,  extending  akMi^  the 
spine  to  the  tail,  and  citMsed  by  a  sunilar 
stripe  over  the  fore-shoulders.  Varieties 
of  color  are  observed  in  different  breeds, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent 
as  among  horses.  In  some  places,  dappled 
and  pied  asses  are  not  uncommon,  and 
pure  white  ones  are  also  found.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  color  of  the  ass  ver^  to- 
ward reddii^-brown  or  bay,  it  is  considered 
as  an  indication  of  bad  disposition  and  in- 
ferior quality. — As  we  cannot,  for  vrant  of 
space,  enter  upon  a  more  detailed  history 
of  this  species,  we  may  sum  up  the  cir- 
cumstances which  entitle  the  ass  to  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  by  observing  that  it  is 
gentle,  strong,  harav,  patient  of  toil,  re- 
ouiring  but  a  small  quantity  of  coarse 
food,  sure-footed,  and  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  attachment  to  its  owner.  It  is 
especially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  light 
and  dry  soils,  in  hilly  or  mountainous 
districts,  or  in  hot  and  dry  climates,  where 
the  breed  arrives  at  the  highest  perfection. 
—The  disaffreeable  noise  called  hnnfing, 
the  voice  of  this  species,  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  larynx.  In 
the  gelduigs,  this  ceases  to  be  an  incon- 
venience, as  they  attempt  to  bray  but  sel- 
dom, and  always  in  a  low  key.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  as  this  species 
has  exceedingly  deteriorated  under  a  long- 
continued  ill  usage,  it  might  be  unproved 
to  an  equal  degree  by  the  same  attention 
wliich  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of 
other  domestic  animals.  The  life  of  the 
ass  does  not  exceed  30  years.— Asses' 
milk,  long  celebrated  for  its  sanative  ouai- 
ities,  more  closely  resembles  that  ot  the 
human  female  than  any  other.  It  is  very 
similar  in  taste,  and  throws  up  an  equaUr 
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fluid  eaream,  which  is  not  convevtible  into 
Imtter.  Invtiids  Bufierin^  &om  debiyty 
of  the  dSgefltive  and  aaamilirtive  functions 
mdce  use  of  fttsee'  milk  with  great  ad* 
tvntage :  peraons  in  consumption  aiso  de- 
nve  benefit  6mn  its  use,  as  it  is  at  once 
BUtritive  and  unproductive  of  irritation 
while  digesdnir.  The  ass,  whose  milk  is 
taken  for  inv^da,  should  have  foaled  but 
a  short  time  previously,  and  be  secluded 
from  the  male.  The  quality  of  her  food, 
and  her  comfortaMe  staUIng,  should  also 
be  pKtieularly  attended  to. — ^The  mules 
produced  betweeih  the  h^ass  and  the  mare 
are  generally  known ;  and  they  combine 
the  cood  qualities  of  bo&  animals  in  a  re* 
manable  degree.  In  some  countries,  they 
are  even  moie  highly  prized,  than  horses, 
on  acooimtoftfaeir  greater  hardiness.  The 
mule  produced  between  the  horse  and  the 
afae«as8  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  com* 
mon  mule,  -and  altogether  inferior. 

AssALiNi,  Pietro,  of  Modena,  studied 
medicine  in  Italy.  On  account  of  a  duel 
in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  he  en- 
tered the  French  army  as  surgeon-major, 
and  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  E|rypt,  as  &r  as  Jaffa.  At  this  place, 
the  French  ganison  was  attacked  by  the 
plague,  and,  at  the  end  of  40  days,  the 
number  of  men  aUe  to  bear  arms  was 
reduced  two  thirds.  In  his  Mhnoire  aur 
la  Peste  (Observations  on  the  Plague) 
(1803),  he  maintains  that  the  plague  is  not 
so  dflm^roos  for  physicians  and  attend- 
ants as  IS  commonly  aupposed,  if  they  re- 
main with  the  sick  only  as  lone  as  their 
duties  require,  and  immediate^  inhale 
fresh  air.  He  states  that  baron  Lanrey 
dissected  several  persons,  who  had  died 
of  that  disease,  and  carefully  examined 
the  biles  caused  bjr  it;  and  tliat  Des- 
genettes  introduced  into  his  blood,  by  a 
Emcet,  the  poison  from  one  of  these  sores, 
in  two  different  places;  but  neither  of 
these  physicians  was  attacked  by  the 
disease.  To  these  observations  on  the 
plague  are  added  remarics  on  the  yellow 
fever  in  Cadiz,  on  the  dysentery,  so  fre- 
quent in  armies,  and  on  the  nurage,  or 
image  of  the  opposite  shore  reflected 
from  the  clouds,  m  the  straits  of  Sicily 
and  Calabria.  (See  Fata  Mot^ana,)  Na- 
poleon raised  the  author  to  important  and 
mfluential  stations.  In  1811,  he  wrote 
a  work,  in  Italian,  on  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
which  was  highly  approved,  and  added 
much  to  his  &me.  He  published,  also, 
the  same  year,  Mm  Strammti  di  Ostetrida 
e  loro  U90,  and  recommended  a  new  for- 
ceps to  be  employed  in  delivery,  with 
improved  instruments  for  the  Csearean 


oi>ei«tioii,  which  were  approved  by  aoom- 
mittee  of  the  national  mstitute.  In  the 
Russian  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  he 
had  the  misKntune  to  freeze  some  of  bis 
lmib&  He  is  sdll  living  at  Milan,  en 
esteemed  physician,  and  professor  of  clin- 
ical sur^eiy.  His  treatise  on  surgery,  in 
Itidian,  is  a  valuable  work. 

Assam,  or  Asham  ;  a  countiy  between 
Bengal  and  Thibet,  700  miles  in  length,  by 
about  70  in  breadth.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Bramapootra,  and  several  other  rivers;  is 
veiy  fertUe ;  and,  in  the  beds  of  the  riveis, 
a  considerable  quantity  (^gold  is  found.  It 
also  yields  ivoiy,  lac,  p^per,  silk,  cotton, 
&c  The  inhabitants  are  genuine  Hin- 
doos. No  European  merchant  is  permit- 
ted to  settle  in  this  country  without  the 
previous  permisBion  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany— a  favor  which  was  granted  to  it  by 
the  rajah,  after  having  been  reinstated  in 
his  government  by  its  assistance,  in  179S. 

AssAS  (Nicholas),  chevalier  d\  was  bom 
atVigan.  He  was  commander  of  a  French 
regiment  at  Auvergne,  and,  by  his  patriotic 
death,  made  himself  worthy  of  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  October,  1760,  he  commanded  an 
outpost  at  Kloatericamp,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gueldres,  ana,  at  break  of  day, 
went  out  to  examine  the  posts.  On  this 
expedition,  he  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
assaulting  the  French  army.  He  was 
seized,  and  threatened  with  imnudiate 
death  if  he  uttered  a  cry  to  alarm  his 
regiment.  The  safety  of  the  Frendi 
forces  was  at  stake.  Without  a  moment's 
hentation,  he  summoned  all  his  strength, 
and  exclaimed,  ^Onward,  Auvergne! 
here  is  thf  enemy  ["  The  threat  was  im- 
mediately executed,  but  the  patriot  had 
gained  his  object ;  the  attack  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Assas  was  never  married;  but 
a  pension  of  1000  livres  was  decreed  to 
his  familv  forever :  the  payment  was  in- 
terrupted during  the  revolution,  but  has 
since  been  renewed. 

Assassins.   (See  bhnuuIiUs,) 

Assault  (law)  (assuUus^  from  the  Fr. 
as8layer) ;  an  attempt  or  ofrer,  with  force 
and  violence,  to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to 
anotiier ;  as  by  striking  at  him,  with  or 
witiiout  a  weapon.  Assault  does  not  al- 
ways necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blow; 
because,  in  trespass  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, a  mail  may  be  found  guilty  of  Uie 
assault,  and  acquitted  of  tlie  Iwttery.  But 
every  battery  includes  an  assault.  If  a 
person  in  anger  lifl  up  or  stretch  forth  his 
arm,  and  ofier  to  strike  another,  or 
menace  any  one  with  any  staffer  weapon. 
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n k  an  tifwanU  in  law ;  andif  aman  thieat- 
en  to  beat  another  peraoa^  or  lie  in  wait  to 
do  it,  if  the  other  »  hindered  in  hie  hiutt- 
neVy  and  receive  Iom  thereby,  an  action 
lii^  kr  the  injuiy. — ^Any  ii^iuy,  however 
small,  actual^  done  to  the  person  of  a 
man,  in  an  angry  or  revengeAd,  or  rude 
or  insolent  manner,  aa  by  spitting  in  his 
ftce^  or  any  w^y  touching  him  in  anger, 
or  violently  joethng  him,  is  a  battery  in 
the  eya  of  the  law.  To  lay  hands  gently 
upon  another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  founda- 
tion of  an  action  of  tremss  and  assault : 
the  defendant  may  justity  so  doing  in  de- 
fence of  his  person  or  goods,  or  of  his 
wift,  &tfaer,  mother  or  master,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice. — ^If an  officer,  hav- 
ing a  warrant  agaioat  one  who  wiU  not  suf> 
fer  himaelf  to  be  arrested,  beat  or  wound 
him  in  the  attempt  to  take  him,  he  may 
justify  ill  so  if  a  permit,  in  a  reasonaUe 
manner,  chastise  his  child,  or  a  master  his 
aiwantybeing  actually  in  his  aervice  at  that 
time,  or  a  schoofanastar  his  acbolaiv  or  a 
gainer  his  prisoner,  or  even  a  husband  his 
wife  (for  reasonable  and  proper  cause);  or 
if  one  confine  a  firirad,  who  is  mad,  and 
bind  and  beat  him,  A^  in  such  manner 
as  is  propMf  in  his  circumstanceil  i  ow  if  a 
man  force  a  aword  from  one  who  oH^n 
to  kill  another,  or  beat  one  who  makes 
an  asaanlt  upon  his  penon,  or  that  of  his 
wife,  painnt,  child,  ae  masters  or  if  a 
man  ^(fat  with  or  heat  one  who  attempts 
to  kill  any  stranger,  if  the  beating  was 
actually  necessary  to  obtain  the  good  end 
proposed ;  m  ail  theae  cases,  it  seems,  the 
party  may  justify  the  aanult  and  battery, 
AssAOLT  (mil).  (See  Si^fe.) 
AssAT-^BAiiAHCB;  s  veiy  delicste  bal- 
ance, employBd  in  determining  with  oeat 
precnioQ  the  wei(|ht  of  minute  bodieab 
It  ia  uaed  for  sssaying  metakk 

AssATure;  a  qiecies  of  chemical  analy- 
fliB,  to  aaoertain  the  ouantitY  of  gold  or 
silver  in  a  metalUc  aUoy.  in  its  more 
extonded  meanhig,  it  is  used  for  the  de- 
tenaination  of  tlie  quantity  of  any  metal 
wliatooever^  in  comjMeltion  with  any  other 
metal  or  mineral.  The  assaying  of  gold  or 
silver  is  divided  into  two  operatioQs;  by 
one  of  which  they  are  aepanited  firom  the 
imperfect  metals,  or  those  easily  oxidized ; 
liy  the  second  they  are  separated  from  the 
metals  which  resist  oxyclati<m  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, called  the  perfiet  metaU.  This  sec- 
ond process  generally  consists  in  separat- 
ing aold  and  silver  fiiom  each  other,  as  the 
thnd  perfect  metal,  pktina,  is  but  seldom 
found  united  to  theaa.  The  method  of 
separating  gold  or  silver  from  the  other 


metals  is  founded  on  the  feeHi^  with 
which  the  latter  imbibe  oxygen»  and  the 
procesa  is  calculated  to  acceknaie  Urn 
opemtion;  hence  the  ozyde  of  lead,  or 
litharge,  is  ceneralty  oonaidered  as  the 
most  powernil  purifier  of  the  perfect 
metak,  finom  the  ease  with  which  it  parts 
with  its  oxygen  to  the  imperfect  metals 
united  with  them ;  but,  of  late,  oxyde  of 
manganese  has  been  found  superior  to  it, 
in  several  instances,  for  this  pigrpose.  In 
the  chemical  analysis  of  metals,  the  oxyde 
of  lead  is  generally  preferred  for  the  above 
purpose ;  out,  in  the  asaays  performed  bv 
order  of  government,  metaltoc  lead  is  al- 
ways used,  probably  fipom  the  fiicilities 
which  it  is  supposed  to  afford  for  deter- 
mining the  weif^t  of  dififerent  ingrediento 
hy  calculation.  The  lead  in  the  process 
mst  becomes  oxydated,  then  yieUk  some 
4^"  its  oxygen  to  the  other  imperfect  metais^ 
and  afterwards  becomes  vitrified,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  oxydes  so  formed, 
and  oarriea  them  off  with  it,  leaving  the 
perfect  metals  pure.  The  aboTe  opera- 
tion is  called  the  eypeUatwm,  and  is  per- 
formed on  a  fiat»  round  cake  of  bone- 
aahea^  conq;neeaed  within  an  Iron  rin^ 
which  is  named  a  cuod:  this  is  placed  m 
a  vessel  called  a  nm^kt  which  reaembles  a 
small  oven,  fixed  in  a  finnace  capdDle  of 
giving  a  heat  sufficient  for  the  foaion  of 
gold*  so  that  its  mouth  mtsf  come  in  con- 
taot  with  the  door,  at  the  side  to  which  it 
ia  luted,  to  separate  it  from  the  peal : 
there  are  small  slits  made  in  the  noes  of 
the  muffle,  to  affiird  a  passage  for  the  air, 

A88EM5,  John ;  a  Dutch  piunt^  of  the 
17th  centuiy.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaiah 
Yandervelds,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Rome.  Settling  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645, 
he  obtained  great  rqwrtadon  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil,  which  consist 
principally  of  historical  paintings,  battle- 
pieces,  and  landscapes  with  ruins,  and  are 
aigtipigiiMihAil  fof  their  adherence  to  nature 
and  correct  style  of  cok>ring.  A  set  of 
his  landscapes  (24  in  number)  has  been 
engmved  by  Perelle.  He  died  in  165Q, 
aged  about  40. 

AssxMANNi,  Simon;  bora  Feb.  90, 
17da,atTripolisdiSoria;  oneofthemost 
learned  Maronites  of  modem  times.  Be 
was  educated  in  Rome,  where  his  femily 
enjoys  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  jm^ 
trician  honors.  In  1785,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  at  Padua,  where  he  died* 
Apnl  8, 1821.  He  began  the  series  of  bis 
worics  with  JMuMO  C^/Sco  JVbmsno  ( Venice, 
1788, 2  vohk  folio),  an  explanation  of  the 
Ci^c  Arabian  antiouities  m  the  palace 
Nani  at   Venice.    His   ExpUmation  of 
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Anhian  Monuments  in  Sicily  is  hi^y 
esteemed,  and  equally  so  his  Deacription 
of  a  Giobw  CaksH$^mth  Arabian  letten. 
which  was  in  the  museum  of  the  cardinal 
Borgia.  Assemanni  was  a  veiy  laborious 
student  till  his  death. 

AssEMBLT,  GsiTBBAL.  This  nsmo  sig- 
nifies, in  some  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature ;  e,  f^ 
in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Pennsylrama, 
Virginia,  &c  In  some  other  states,  the 
house  of  reprosentatiTes  is  called  the  aa^ 
aemblvy  as  in  New  Yoik.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  nouse  of  representatives  is  called 
gmeral  a$aembly. — Genmd  aasenMifj  in 
Scotland,  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical court  in  Scotland,  which  holds 
its  meetings  annually,  and  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  ministers  and  ruhng 
elders,  delegated  firom  the  various  presby- 
teries, according  to  the  number  of  parishes 
contained  in  each. 

Assent,  the  Rotal,  is  the  approba- 
tion ^ven  by  the  kinff  in  periiament  to  a 
biU  which  has  passed  both  houses ;  after 
which  it  becomes  a  law.  The  royal  assent 
may  be  given  in  two  ways : — 1.  In  person ; 
when  tm  king  comes  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and,  the  commons  beinff  sent  for,  and 
standing  at  the  bar,  the  titfes  of  all  the  bills 
that  have  passed  both  houses  are  read, 
and  the  king's  answer  is  declared  by  the 
clerk  of  the  oarliamentin  Norman-French, 
with  several  singular  ceremonies.  If  the 
king  consents  to  a  public  Ull,  the  cleric 
usually  declares  LeroiU  veid  (The  kinff 
wills  it);  if  to  a  private  bill,  SoUJml 
ccmme  iiest  deriri  (Be  it  as  desired)^  If  the 
king  refiises  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle 
phrase,  Le  roy  s^avisera  (The  kin^  will 
consider  of  it).  When  a  money-bill,  or 
bill  of  supply,  is  passed,  it  is  carried  up 
and  presented  to  the  king  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  ro3ral 
assent  is  thus  expressed — Le  roy  remercie 
sea  kyal  n^eU^  accepU  Uur  hefmoUnctj  tt 
au89i  le  vevi  (The  King  thanks  his  loyal 
subjects,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and 
wilb  it  also).  9.  By  the  statute  33  Hen. 
VIII,  ch.  21,  the  king  may  give  his  assent 
by  letters  patent,  under  his  ^reat  seal, 
signed  with  his  hand,  and  notified  in  his 
absence  to  both  houses,  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  upper  house.— When  the 
president  of  the  U.  States  approves  a 
bill  passed  in  both  houses,  he  writes  under 
it./bpnwe4/,with  his  name.  (SeeScmctiim.) 

Assets  (Fr.  assez^  L  e.  saUa).  Goods 
enough  to  discharge  the  burden  which  is 
east  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  by  satis- 
fying the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  testator 
or  anoestor.-r-Assets  are  real  or  personal. 


Where  a  man  holds  lands  in  fSfie-aim^le, 
and  dies  possessed  thereof  the  lands  wiuch 
come  to  his  heirs  are  assets  real;  and 
when  he  dies  possessed  of  any  penonal 
estate,  the  goods  which  come  to  me  exec- 
utors are  assets  personaL 

A88iENTo(i^p«ntu^  for  treaty);  the  per- 
mission of  the  Sparnsh  government  to.  a 
foreign  nation  to  import  negro  slaves  finnn 
Afiica  into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  a  limited  time,  on  payment  of  cer- 
tain duties.  Philip  IV  and  Cbaries  II 
concluded  a  treaty  of  this  sort  vrith  tiie 
peoi^e  pf  England  and  HoUand.  The 
English  were  the  sole  possessors  of  this 
assiento  tiU  1701.  They  lost  it  when 
Philip  V  of  Anjou  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain ;  but,  in  1702,  the  French  Gtunea 
company,  who  afterwards  assuooed  the 
title  of  the  aasienio  compamfj  became  poa- 
sessed  of  this  privilege  for  10  years,  vvitli- 
in  which  penod  they  were  permitted  to 
import  yeariy  4800  slaves,  of  both  sexes, 
into  the  main  land  and  idsoidsof  SpaiUBh 
America.  In  1713,  the  celebmtea  assi- 
ento treaty  with  England,  for  30  yean, 
was  concluded  at  Utrecht ;  (Great  Mitain 
afterwards  gave  up  the  trade  to  the  South 
sea  company).  By  this  contract,  die 
English,  among  other  privileges,  obtained 
the  right  of  sending  a  POUMSMm  or 
a$nenio  shqf,  so  called,  of  «K)  tons^  every 
year,  widi  all  sorts  of  merchandiae,  to  the 
Spanish  colonies.  This  led  to  fremient 
abuses  and  contraband  trade ;  acts  or  vio- 
lence followed,  and,  in  1739,  a  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  powers.  At  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  four 
years  more  were  granted  to  the  EngJiwh ; 
but  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  two  years 
later,  100,000  pounds  sterling  were  prom* 
ised  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  two  re- 
maining years;  and  ^be  contract  was 
annulled. 

AssioNAT ;  the  name  of  the  national 
paper  currency  in  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution.  Four  hundred  millions  of  diis 
paper  money  vrere  first  struck  off  fay  the 
constituent  assembly,  with  the  amnoba- 
tionof  the  king,  April  19, 1790,  to  be  re- 
deemed with  tm  proceeds  of  the  sa^e  of  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  church.  August 
27  of  the  same  year,  Mirabeau  urged  the 
issuing  of  dOOO  millions  of  new  aasignais, 
which  caused  a  diq[>ute  in  the  aasembly. 
Verisasse  and  Dupont  particularly  distin- 
ffuLmed  themselves  as  the  opponents  of 
Mirabeau.  They  saw  that  the  plan  was 
an  invention  of  Clavi^re  (of  whose  work 
the  speech  of  Mirabeau  was  onhr  an  ex- 
tract), to  enrich  himself  and  his  adherents; 
that  It  would  tend  to  put  the  rich  tiauveza 
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in  potammaan  of  the  wottltb  of  die  notiao, 
whidi  would  be  iimfficient  to  redeem 
the  fwn^'^fs  pwticukrly  if  they  were 
incrmBei.  Among  other  anniineDls,  Mi« 
rabeau  mamtamed  the  expecueiicy  of  the 
iiieaaiire  he  proposed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  holders  of  assignats  would  neceaaarUy 
sup^rt  the  new  eonatitutiQn,  which  was 
the  ooij  guaiantee  for  the  redemption  of 
the  tfifffligrw^.  His  exertions  were  sec- 
<MMled  1^  Pethioo,  and  800  millinna  more 
wc»e  issued.  They  wero  increased,  by 
degreesi  to  40,000  millions,  and  the  cur- 
rency, after  a  while,  became  of  no  value* 
A  lurther  account  of  this  paper  money  is 
given  in  the  article  MandaU, 

AstisEfATioff ;  aRussien  piqper  money, 
used  ahice  1760.  Its  loss  of  value,  since 
1787,  has  diminished  the  worth  of  rubles. 
Regularly,  under  the  term  ruble,  is  under* 
stood  auignaiion-rubU,  There  are  assig- 
nations  of  5,  10,  35,  50  and  100  rubles. 
In  1809,  4  ruUes-aaeignation  were  paid 
for  1  ruble  silver  money.  The  value 
fluetuoted  till  1818,  when  the  silver  ruble 
was  fixed  at  375  kopecks:  in  1825^  it 
stood  at  372  kopecks. 

Assiiciboijt;  a  large  river  of  North 
America,  in  the  U.  States  and  the  British 
territories.  It  flows  into  the  south  end  of 
lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  formed  by  two 
livras,  which  unite  about  50  miles  from 
the  lake.  The  eastern  branch,  called  Red 
nver^  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
MisMsrifipL  The  western  branch,  the 
jSbnmbomproperj  rises  about  ion.  104^  W., 
lat.53°N.  Both  are  navigable  for  canoes 
to  their  source.  The  countiy  between 
these  rivers,  and  to  the  south,  is  a  contin- 
ued plain,  with  httle  wood ;  the  soil,  sand 
and  mvel,  producing  a  short  grass.  The 
north-west  compenv  have  several  trading 
establishments  on  the  A. 

AsBiinBoufs ;  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
western  part  of  N.  America,  on  the  Aasi* 
niboin  nver,  near  the  Rodr^  mountains. 
Their  number  is  said  to  be  4200. 

AssiSKS.    (See  .^Mtzef.) 

Assisi ;  a  small  town  in  the  papal  do- 
Tqiniong,  20  milcs  from  Spoleto^  on  a  hill, 
in  one  of  the  most  chaiming  parts  of  Ita- 
ly. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  fii- 
mous  as  the  birth-place  of  St  Francis 
d'Assisi,  and  for  the  «plendid  church 
built  over  the  chapel  where,  St  Frands 
received  his  first  impulse  to  devotion. 
This  church  is  one  of  the  finest  remains 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  in 
the  Gothic  style.  Alie8inlon.l2^»y£., 
lat  43^  a^  N. 

Assizes  ;  I.,  the  name  given  in  France, 
and  in  Lower  or  Norman  Italy,  to  asMm- 
36* 


faliea  which  were  common  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  the  courts  for  the  administni- 
tion  of  justice  to  vassals  and.  fipsemen. 
After  Godfivy  of  Bouk>gne  had  taken  Je* 
rusalem,  in  1099,  he  adopted,  for  his  two 
courts  of  justice,  a  code  of  laws  drawn 
fifom  the  ordinances  established  in  these 
assendbhes:  hence  this  remarkable  col- 
lection was  styled  Aitisea  de  JirusaUm 
^*rench  edition  by  La  Thsumassi^re, 
Bounea,1600,folio.  See-Bemardi's  M9f. 
des  Dniu  F^rtmc^  1816).^II.  After  the 
conquest  of  Eni^d,  the  term  was  intro- 
duced fit>m  Normandy.  It  is  still  used 
to  signiQr  the  sessioBS  of  the  courts,  held 
annually,  in  every  county,  by  the  judges. 
In  disputes  concerning  property,  Henry  II 
gave  the  contending  parties  die  rivht  of 
deciding  their  difference  by  a  trial  before 
the  grand  court  of  aasiaes,  or  by  combat 
The  grand  court  of  assizes  consflbted  of 
all  the  knidbtts  in  the  county ;  the  infe- 
rior court  of  assises,  which  decided  ques- 
tions relatinff  to  possession,  of  12  fivemen. 
From  these  me  jury  took  its  rise.  Twelve 
iudges,  vdio  are  members  of  the  three 
highest  courts  in  £ii|^and,— the  king's 
Ixmch,  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  me 
court  of  exchequer^— thrice  in  every  year, 
perform  a  circuit  into  all  the  counties  f  be- 
ing 40J  into  which  die  kingdom  is  divided, 
to  nolo  these  assizes,  with  the  ezcepti<»i  of 
the  four  northern  counties,  where  they 
are  held  only  once  a  year,  and  London 
and  Middlesex,  where  they  are  held  eight 
times.  (BL  Comm.  iv.  969.)  Eight  other 
judges,  u>pointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
are  called  WMiiudgta^  do  the  same  duty 
for  Wales.  At  these  assizes,  all  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  county  are  bound 
to  attend,  or  else  sre  liaMe  to  a  fine ;  and 
also  all  the  persons  who  have  been  sum- 
moned as  grand  jurymen  or  petit  jury- 
men, by  the  sheriff  Upon  these  occa- 
sions, the  court  is  opened  with  consider- 
able pomp.  The  jud^  are  conducted  to 
their  seats  at  the  tolhng  of  a  public  belJ, 
and  divine  service  is  performed  in  their 
piesence.  The  presidmg  judge  directs 
the  court  to  be  opened,  and,  ^en  the 
grand  juir  is  duly  impannelled  and 
swom,  which  is  cenerally  composed  of 
the  most  respectable  men  of  the  county, 
he  makes  a  pubUc  addiess  to  them,  re- 
spectmg  the  duties  of  thehr  office,  and  the 
crimes  which  are  to  come  before  them 
for  conskleration.  At  these  assizes,  the 
judges  sit  under  ^ve  separste  commis- 
sions, some  of  which  reiaie  to  civil  and 
some  to  criminal  causes  or  business.  The 
fini  is  the  commission  of  anize^  fit>m 
which  the  session  derif e9  4tajiilQer.by: 
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which  they  are  authorized  to  take 
m  the  several  counties;  that  is,  to  take 
the  yerdict  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  jury, 
called  an  amze,  and  sununoned  to  de- 
cide certain  cases  respecting  the  titles  to 
land.  This  class  of  causes  is  now  obso- 
lete, the  trial  of  such  land  titles  being  now 
had  in  other  and  more  modem  forms  of 
action.  2.  The  conuniasion  of  tdsi  prwUf 
as  it  is  called,  which  empowers  them  to 
try  all  questions  or  issues  of  fact,  issuinff 
out  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  hall, 
and  which  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  fiom 
that  county  wherein  the  cause  of  action 
arises.  These  issues  are,  strictly,  triable 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  by  a  jury 
returned  there  from  the  coun^.  But 
there  is  a  proviso,  nm  jprntf,  **  unless,  be- 
fore" the  term  assigned  for  trial  at  West- 
minster, the  judges  of  assize  come  (as 
they  are  sure  to  da)  into  the  county  m 
question,  and  then  the  commission  au- 
thorizes such  trial  by  the  judges  of  assize. 
(BL  Cmimii.  iiL  60.)  These  commissions 
are  of  a  civil  nature ;  but  the  judges  of 
assize  have  also,  by  virtue  of  severu  stat- 
utes, a  criminal  jurisdicticn  in  certain 
special  cases.     3.   The  commission  of 

X'  and  tarminer^  to  hear  and  detramine 
treasons,  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
committed  within  the  county.  By  virtue 
of  this  commission,  thev  can  proceed  only 
upon  an  indictment  found  at  the  same 
assizes  by  the  grand  jury.  4.  On  this  ac- 
count, they  have  another  commission,  of 
rmeraL  gaol  ddwery,  which  emi>owers 
mem  to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner, 
who  shall  be  in  gaol  when  the  judges 
arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever  or 
before  whomsoever  indicted,  or  for  what- 
ever crime  committed.  (Bl,  Cowun.  iv. 
270.)  5.  The  commission  of  the  peace^ 
by  which  they  are  empowered  to  do  all 
things  necessary  or  proper,  according  to 
the  English  laws,  to  preserve  pubHc 
tranquillity,  to  suppress  crimes,  and  to 
arrest  offenders.  (&.  Comm.  i.  350, 351.) 
In  this  manner,  and  by  these  means,  the 
gaols  are,  in  general,  cleared,  and  offenden 
tried  and  convicted,  or  acquitted,  at  least 
every  half  year.  In  America,  there  are  no 
courts,  or  sessions  of  courts,  which  are 
technically  called  cwmcf.  The  judges, 
however,  perform  the  same  duties  m 
the  counties,  within  their  respective  cir- 
cuits and  jurisdictions,  as  the  English 
judges,  and,  genenOly,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law.  The  American 
judges  have  not,  like  the  English,  any 
special  commissions.  Their  commission 
is  sijjigle,  and  appoints  them  to  the  office. 


But  the  ceneral  and  public  laws  mark  oaf 
and  denne  thor  duties  and  authoiities^ 
whether  general  or  special,  .and  theae 
duties  ana  authorities  are  generally  aub- 
iect  to  be  altered  and  chuiged  by  the 
legislative  authority.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  duties  and  authorities  of  the 
iudges  of  the  higher  courts  are  very  simi- 
lar  to  those  of  the  judm  in  England. 
The  manner  of  proceecCng,  except  that 
it  is  more  simple  and  unostentatioua,  re- 
sembles veiy  much  that  of  the  Engiirir 
courts.  Matten  of  &ct,  in  crinmial  cases, 
are  tried  by  a  junr,  upon  an  indictment 
found  by  a  grand  jury.  And  in  civil 
cases,  also,  mattere  of  fiict,  in  common 
law-suits^  are  tried  in  the  same  manner. 
The  sessions  of  the  courts  are  usually  csU- 
ed  termt^  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
causes  are  tried  before  the  courts  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  commenced, 
without  having  been  sent  there  by  a  leeord 
from  a  court  sitting  m  another  county.— 
Since  1806,  there  Imve  been  assize  c«uits 
in  the  judicial  system  of  France.  With  die 
Englidi  institutions,  however,  they  have 
scarcely  any  thing  in  common  but  the 
name.  The  administration  of  the  penal 
laws  belon{[8  to  the  worst  part  of  the  an- 
cient constitution.  It  united  the  two  op- 
posite evils  of  toiture,  which  is  often  rapli- 
ed  only  to  make  the  punishment  of  ontb 
more  severe,  and  of  capital  punishment, 
inflicted  upon  suspicion.  The  higher 
and  lower  courts  or  France  were  distin- 
guished from  those  of  eveiy  other  coun- 
try by  a  spirit  of  dark  and  thoughtleos 
cruelty,  of  which  the  18th  century  pre- 
sents a  series  of  the  most  shocking  in- 
stances. One  of  the  first  labon  of  the 
constitutional  government,  in  the  iev«^- 
tion,  was  a  reform  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  English  institutions,  par- 
ticulariy  that  of  trial  by  iury,  were  taken 
for  precedents.  The  adnuiiistration  of 
justice,  in  civil  causes,  was  comimtted  to 
circuit  courts  and  courts  of  appeal  (on  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  instituticMn) ;  and, 
for  the  disposal  of  criminal  cases,  a  few 
was  enacted,  Feb.  35^  1791,  eataUiab- 
inff,  in  eveiy  department,  a  criminal  court, 
which  consisted  of  a  president  and  three 
other  jud^res.  No  one  of  these  officers 
was  appointed  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment, but  an  attorney  of  the  crown  was 
attached  to  every  court.  The  president 
and  the  public  prosecutor  were  chosen 
by  the  electors  of  the  department,  and  the 
members  of  the  district  courts  performed, 
in  succession,  the  duties  of  judges.  Tbb 
system  remained  substantially  the  same 
uU  the  introduction  of  the  consular  gov- 
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ernment :  the  right  of  appoiotiog  these 
officers  ^ras  then  tnnsfemd  to  the  fiist 
oonsuL  .  By  the  constitution  of  the  crimi- 
nal coiu^  adopted  in  1806  (Code  d^b^ 
ttruction  Ounmefle),  pennanent  criminal 
courts  were  aniin  abolished,  and  the  ad- 
ministrBtion  of  the  penal  laws  was  com- 
mitted to  the  courts  of  appeal,  who  are 
to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  having  a 
trial  in  any  ^yen  case.  The  public  hear- 
ing and  decision  are  refisrred  to  a  special 
court  (court  tTatiiies)  and  a  jury.  This 
latter  tribunal  is  to  consist  of  a  judge 
of  the  high  court,  who  shall  act  as 
presideni,  and  the  four  senior  memberB 
of  the  district  or  coun^  court  (a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction),  m  whose  precinct 
the  cause  originated.  Inferior  violations 
of  the  police  relations  are  tried  before 
the  mayors  (mmn$)  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  those  involving  some  pe- 
nal law,  before  the  district  courts.  The 
process,  in  the  French  assizes,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — ^Every  French  tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction  has  a  jvgt  d^tngtrueHon^  so 
called.  It  is  his  business  to  examine  into 
the  circumstances  of  every  crime  of  which 
he  is  informed  by  the  state  advocate  (see 
AchoeaU  qf  tht  Crown),  the  police  officers 
or  private  individuals.  He  traces  out  the 
act  and  the  perpetrator  amid  every  wind- 
ings sunmums  vritnesses^  examines  docu- 
ments, brings  forward  and  records  the  tes- 
timony. Fmallv,  he  refers  the  cause,  ver* 
bally,  to  the  tribunal  which  has  original 
cognizance  of  it,  in  private  session  (en 
ehamkn  i/t  eoiMetl).  If  focts  and  circum- 
stances satisfy  this  tribunal  that  the  accused 
is  innocent,  or,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  proof  of  ffuilt  is  not  to  be  expected, 
he  is  acquitted.  If  the  offence  alleged 
against  him  is  found  to  be  not  of  the 
hjghest  class,  crtmet,  but  of  an  inferior 
kind,  did^,  which  are  defined  to  be  tn- 
fiudianB  (Tim  ordn  kffarmtr  pumes  ttuUr 
mcnl  dt  pines  correettomuUes  oude  police, 
it  is  referred  to  the  tnhynaux  comc- 
HomuUes ;  if  it  be  a  mere  infiringement 
of  the  rules  established  for  the  sake  of 
good  order,  conJtraoerition,  it  fidls  widiin 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  police 
authorities.  If  the  previous  examination 
raises  a  probability  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  the  whole  cause  is  referred,  in 
the  case  of  a  crime,  technically  so  called, 
with  an  explanatory  report,  to  the  high 
court  (cour  rcyaUy  This  body  deliber- 
ates on  the  subject  (en  chambre  de  eonteU), 
and  hears  the  arsuments  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and,  if  the  act  dleaed  is  found 
to  be  criminal,  and  ci^Mme  of  being 
proved,  a  formal  accusation  is  drawn  up, 


and  the  culprit  subjected  to  a  special 
trial,  to  fix  the  de|pee  of  his  guilt  (arrU 
dc9  remHna  aux  OMiHs).  The  courts  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  eases  hold  their  ses- 
sions, in  each  department,  at  least  once 
every  three  months,  and  dispose  of  alt 
cases  which  have  accumulated  during 
the  vacation.  The  institution  of  a  jury 
rests  upon  the  liberal  principle,  that  no 
individual  servant  of  the  state  can  lawfol- 
ly  have  power  over  the  life  and  death  of 
a  citizen ;  and  that  a  power  so  important 
ought  rather  to  be  committed  to  a  num- 
ber of  well-oualified  men,  chosen  fiom 
the  midst  of  the  nation,  who  shall  return, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  the  same 
rank  which  they  held  before.  Four  days, 
at  least,  before  the  opening  of  the  assizes, 
the  prsBfect  communicates  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assizes  a  list  of  60  persons  in 
the  department,  who  are  eligible  to  the 
office  of  jurymen.  Every  juryman  is  re- 
quired to  be,  at  least,  90  vears  of  age,  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
citizen :  it  is  also  required,  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  ooUege  dodcraU,  or 
one  of  the  300  inhalntants  in  the  county 
who  jpay  the  highest  taxes;  a  doctor, 
licentiate,  or  corresponding  member  of 
some  literary  socieQr,  recognised  by  the 
government;  a  notary  ora  licensed  banker, 
an  exchange  broker,  a  merchant  or  trader 
of  the  first  or  second  class,  an  officer  of  the 
civil  service,  with  an  income  o(  at  least, 
4000  francs  per  annum ;  or  he  must  have 
a  special  qualification.  Ministers  of  gov- 
ernment, prgefecti,  sub-prefects^  judges, 
state-attorneys  and  cler(^men,  and  every 
one  who  has  before  been  encaged  offi- 
cially or  privately  in  the  criminal  cause, 
are  whoUy  excluded  firom  this  number. 
The  president  of  the  assizes,  before  men- 
tioned, b^  virtue  of  hisjMnfowr  diicr^lion- 
notre  (discretionary  power),  selects  d4 
persons  firom  this  list  of  60.  He  obtains, 
likewise,  a  list  of  all  eliipble  perM»s  in 
the  place  where  the  assizea  nold  their 
sesfflon,  that,  in  case  the  96  remaining  jury- 
men should  be  prevented  firom  attending, 
so  many  may  to  added,  that,  at  least,  90 
may  be  present  at  the  sessions.  The 
state's  attorney  then  appears  before  the 
assizes  as  an  accuser  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  and  the  accused  with  his  advo- 
cate :  the  accused  is  previously  furnished, 
in  vmting,  with  his  accusation,  the  day 
of  trial,  a  copy  of  the  documents  to  be 
used,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
and  jury.  Both  the  attorney-general  and 
the  accused  have  a  right  to  reject  some  of 
the  jury,  and  12  are  chosen  by  lot  out  of 
those  that  remain.    After  th^^ureolgpen, 
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theY  take  their  seats  upon  a  sort  of  stage, 
and  the  doora  are  thrown  open,  that  their 
proceedings  may  be  sulgect  to  public  scru- 
tiny. The  president  now  administeri  the 
oath  to  the  Id  juiymen:  then  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  accompanying  documents, 
including  the  obsenrations  collected  on 
the  spot  where  the  oflbnce  was  commit- 
ted, are  read.  The  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment sets  fixtii  the  essential  points  in 
the  sccussliQn,  which  are  investigated 
with  reference  to  the  attendant  circum- 
stances,  and  the  eorpora  deHdL  The  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  is  then  read  from  the 
record  of  the  former  trial,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  guik  or  innocence  is  determined 
by  the  onl  testimony  given  in  at  the 
time.  Moreover,  the  rest  of  the  judges 
present,  the  iuiy,  the  state's  attorney,  the 
accused  and  his  advocate,  also  the  partv 
who  complains  of  the  injmy,  have  iuU 
liberty  to  propose  fiirther  quesdOns  to  the 
wimesses.  When  the  examination  is 
concluded,  the  state's  attorney,  the  com- 
plainant and  the  advocate,  and,  if  hie 
wiahea  it,  the  accused,  speak,  in  aucces- 
aiop,  upon  the  question  at  issue,  usually 
twice  each.  Tiie  witnesses  are  often 
Questioned  anew  in  rej^ard  to  any  doubts 
nil  expressions,  and,  ifevery  thina  neces- 
saiy  for  the  sentence  is  accomplisfaed  dur- 
ing the  sesBon,  the  president,  at  the  same 
session,  declares  me  process  finished. 
The  presiding  officer  men  briefly  sums 
up  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  gives 
thejuiymen  a  written  copy  of  the  ^ints 
to  be  decided.  Upon  this,  diey  retire  to 
confer,  and,  on  their  return,  declare  pub- 
licly the  result  of  their  deliberations.  If 
only  seven  out  of  the  twelve  jurymen 
bring  the  accused  in  guiky,  the  jud^jes 
take  up  the  question,  and,  if  the  m^onty 
of  the  judges  coincide  with  the  minori^ 
of  the  jurv,  the  accused  is  ac<)uitted.  u 
all  the  judges  are  in  fiivor  of  his  acquittal, 
and  the  whole  or  more  than  seven  of  the 
jmy  are  in  ftvor  of  his  condemnation,  the 
cause  is  deferred  till  the  next  session,  at 
which  it  is  finally  decided.  If  the  majori- 
ty of  the  iuiy  are  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused,  the  president  orders  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  unless  some  other  accusation 
demands  his  further  detention.  If  the 
accused  is  brought  in  guilty,  a  new  ques- 
tion arises,  relating  to  the  punishment 
suitable  to  be  inflicted,  or  the  satisfection 
to  be  made  to  the  party  injured.  Upon 
this  the  judces  ame  among  themselves, 
and  then  assign  toe  grounds  of  their  de- 
cision. Aaainst  this  sentence  no  appeal 
can  be  made,  except  to  the  court  of  casssr 
tion.  (q.  V.)    This  court  receives  the  peti- 


tion of  the  appeUant  as  well  founded,  if  a 
want  of  substsntial  validinr,  or  an  error  in 
form,  is  pointed  out,or  if  the  sentence  fans 
manifestly  been  passedin  viobtionof  some 
existing  law;  and  they  refer  the  causa,  fi>r 
decision,  to  another  court  of  asBzea. 

Assonahcx,  in  rhetoric  and  peetiy  ;  a 
term  used  when  the  words  of  a  phme 
or  verse  have  the  asme  sound  or  tennina- 
tion,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme. 
This  is  usualhr  a  feuk  in  E&iglirii:  the 
Romans  sometunes  used  it  witfadegaiiee. 
The  Latins  call  this  MnOieeriicfMciit;  tlia 
Greeks,  tpwor^Xcvrw. 

AssoNAifT  Rmntxs  is  a  tsmv  particu- 
larly applied  to  a  kind  of  verses,  common 
among  the  S]paniards,  where  the  vowela 
only  are  required  to  rhyme ;  as,  %erv, 
ctiftMrio,  Uerroy  meto,  may  answer  each 
other  in  a  kind  of  assonant  rhyme. 

Assumpsit,  in  law,  m  an  action  to  re- 
cover a  compensation  in  damaaes  for  the 
non-performance  of  a  parol  promise ; 
that  is,  a  promiee,  whdber  verM  or 
written,  not  contained  in  a  deed  under 
seaL  For  breach  of  a  promise  of  the  lat- 
ter kind,  assumpsit  will  not  fie ;  but  the 
proper  remedy  is  by  action  of  oovenant 
or  debt  The  word  Mnampmi  (Latin) 
means  ht  undaiook^  and  has  been  taken 
as  the  name  of  this  action,  iran  Ha  oeear- 
rence  in  declarations ;  i.  e.,  formal  state- 
ments of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  aotioUf 
when  these  were  in  Latin.  The  common 
law  adopts  the  maxim,  that  a  mere  nude 
agreement  and  undertakin|^,  without  any 
^idpro  9uo,will  not  constitute  a  binciinff 
contract  This  maxim  is  commonly  said 
to  have  been  borrowed  fix>m  the  civil 
law,  where  we  find  it  laid  down,  that  ex 
iNidb  jMKlofioa  erdur  adib :  but  this  aeeniB 
rather  to  have  referred  to  agreements 
without  certain  formalities.  (See  Fon- 
blanque  On £^rudy,L  p. 396.)  Whatour 
law  requires,  in  order  to  sustsin  a  promise, 
is  termed  a  ooNSMferofioii ;  and  it  must  be 
either  a  benefit  to  the  party  promising,  or 
to  some  third  person,  m  whom  he  tuea 
an  interest ;  or  detriment  sustained  fay  the 
party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  et 
ihe  req[uai  of  the  party  making  it  The 
degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  or  its  rela- 
tive proponion  to  the  thing  promised,  is 
immaterial  A  promise  in  remuneration 
of  an  act  wbkh  the  party  is  bound  to 
perform,  as  a  promise  to  a  sailor  of  extra 
pay  for  extraordinary  exertion  in  extreme 
peril  of  the  ship,  is  void.  The  law  re- 
gards such  exemon  as  the  sailor's  previ- 
ous duty ;  the  eofisufenofion,  therefore,  for 
the  iHt>ini8e,  foils.  Assumpsits  are  of  two 
kinds,  €xpre$s  and  tsijiJM;  the  ^ 
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•ffe  where  the  contncts  are  actually  made, 
in  word  or  writiiiff ;  the  latter  are  such  as 
the  law  implies  nom  the  justice  of  the 
cose ;  as,  fi>r  instance,  if  I  employ  an  ar« 
tifMser  to  do  any  work  for  me,  the  obvious 
justice  of  my  paving  him  a  reasonable 
sum  for  that  work,  when  done,  raises  an 
implication,  in  the  understanding  of  the 
law,  of  a  promise  on  my  part  to  pay  him. 
Assumption  ;  a  city  in  Paraguay.  (See 

AssuvFTiON  is  the  festival  by  which 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches 
celebrate  the  miraculous  ascent  of  the 
Vlrnn,  on  the  15th  of  August  One  of 
Raphael^  earlier  pictures  represents  the 
empty  coffin  in  which,  according  to  the 
CatDolic  tradition,  flowers  were  found 
after  Mary  had  ascended  to  heaven.  The 
picture  is  bow  in  the  Vatican. 

AssuKAHCB.    (See  huurance.) 

AssimiA ;  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  formerly 
of  great  celebrity.  Its  limits  were  dif^ 
ferent  at  different  tunes.  A.,  orinnally, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  mount  Nipha- 
tes  and  Armenia  the  Greater ;  on  the  W. 
by  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  S.  by  Susiana ; 
and  on  die  £.  by  Media.  Ashur  is  said  to 
have  ibunded  it  Its  most  femous  mon- 
aichs  are  Ninus  (q.  v.)  and  his  widow  and 
successor,  Semiramis.  Ninus  subdued 
the  Babylonian,  the  Median  and  several 
other  kingdoms,  and  united  them  to  his 
own.  In  the  time  of  Sardanapalus  (about 
900  years  before  the  Christian  nra,  or, 
according  to  Vohiey,  717),  Arbaces,  gov- 
ernor of  Media,  made  hinnelf  master  of 
the  knigdom  of  A.  Herodotus,  whose 
eorrectness  has  been  proved  by  Vobiey, 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
in  Upper  Asia  at  530  years.  It  was  then 
diviaed  into  three  kingdoms—the  Median, 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,— the  principal 
part  of  which  were  before  included  in 
the  Asayrian.  Soon  after,  A  rose  again 
to  a  resemblanoe  of  its  former  splendor, 
while  Media  and  Babylon  again  yielded 
to  its  superiority.  Safananassar  was  then 
the  sovereign  of  the  empire,  and  Nineveh 
the  c^itaL  About  700  B.  C,  Media 
anin  revolted.  Gyaxares,  the  king  of 
Media,  afterwards  forming  an  alliance 
with  Nabopalasaar,  governor  of  Babylon, 
they  marched  against  Nineveh,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  B.  C.  006.  A  now  became  a 
province  of  Media;  and  Babylon,  by  the 
victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  made  a 
powerful  kmgdom,  B.  C.  600.  About  550 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  three 
kingdoms  were  united  by  the  victorious 
Cyrus  (q.v.)  of  Persia. 

AsTAETX ;  a  Syrian  goddess,  probably 


corresponding  to  the  Semde  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Aska^oth  of  the  Hebrews.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  she  had  a  very  ancient 
temple  in  Phoenicia.  Some  Brno  believe 
her  to  be  the  same,  with  Here  (the  Jtmo  of 
the  Romans),  and  others  with  ApkrodUt, 

AsTsaiA,  a  gem,  sometimes  called  the 
caffs  eye,  or  oculi»  Vetif.  It  is  a  beautiful 
stone,  and  somewhat  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  the  opal.  It  is  very  small,  and 
has  only  two  colors,  a  pale-brown  or  white. 
It  is  hard,  and  will  take  a  fine  polish.  The 
stone  is  fbund  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies and  in  Europe.  In  Bohemia,  they 
are  often  found  imbedded  in  the  same 
masKS  of  jasper  with  opaL 

AsTERiSKJa  small  star) ;  a  sign  to  refer 
to  notes.  Tne  ancient  critics  made  use 
of  this  sign,  or  of  a  cross  (ofreltw),  to  point 
out  an  incorrect  passage  in  the  text  of  an 
author.  Others  used  uie  same  mariL  asa 
sign  of  the  correctness  of  a  passage. 

Asthma  ;  a  fi^eouent,  difficult  and  short 
respiration,  joinea  vrith  a  hissing  sound 
and  a  cough,  eqiecially  during  the  night, 
and  when  tiie  body  is  in  a  prone  pos- 
ture. 

AsTiAT,  John ;  a  natiye  of  Wem  in 
Shropshire,  who  adopted  the  profession 
of  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Hudson,  the  master  of  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. He  is  known  by  his  marriage 
with  lady  Daniel,  a  lady  of  large  fortune, 
whom  he  had  painted.    Hedi^  in  1787. 

AsTLST,  Philip;  the  founder  of  the 
royal  amphitheatre  near  Westminster 
bridge,  London,  and  the  author  of  some 
literary  productions.  He  was  bom  at 
Newcastie-under-Liiie,  in  1743,  served  in 
the  English  cavahy,in  Germany,  for  seven 
years,  and,  on  his  return,  began  to  exhibit 
equestrian  performances.  In  1780,  he 
erected  a  building  which  he  called  the 
ampkUheatrt  ridittg'hoiuse,  and  for  which 
he  subsequently  procured  a  license.  He 
erected,  afterwards,  several  amphitheatres 
in  Eng^d  and  Paris,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  horsemanship,  also  two  worics  of  a 
miUtaiy  character.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Oct.  90, 1814,  aged  73. 

AsTRACHAir,  or  Astrakhan,  a  viceroy- 
ahy  of  the  Russian  empire,  extending 
from  46°  to  53°  N.  lat,  containing  393^000 
s^.  miles,  vrith  3,000,000  inhabitants,  is  di- 
vided mto  three  governments— Astrakhan 
(73,600  sq.  miles;  333,000  inhabitants), 
Saratov  and  Orenburg.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  bv  the  cocmtry  of  the  Bulgari- 
ans and  Bashkeers ;  on  the  S.  bv  the  Cas- 
pian sea;  on  the  W. by  the  Wolga, which 
separates  it  from  the  Nogai  Tartars  and 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  and  on  the  £. 
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bv  a  long  chain  of  mcNiBtaiii^  which  di- 
vides it  fiom  TartaiT.  The  aummer  ia 
long,  and  veiy  hot ;  the  winter  bats  thiee 
moDtha,  and  ia  Teiy  severe.  The  rich 
and  fertile  soil  ia  not  cultivated  by  the 
Tartan.  On  the  W. and  S.8ide  are  large 
heatha,  which  afford  fine  salt  in  abun- 
dance, llie  capital,  Aatiakhan,  £.  Ion. 
48»  V  \^',  N.  lat  46^  31^  VSH'y  ia  on  the 
island  Seitza,  in  the  Wolga,  about  34 
miles  fiom  the  entrance  of  wis  river  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  of  an  Armenian  bishoo ; 
haa  25  Greek,  9  Armenian  churches,  ^6 
Tartar  mosques,  an  Indian  temple,  a  high 
school,  a  seminary  for  prie8t8,a  botanical 
gaorden,  and-  many  manufiusturea.  The 
city,  with  the  suburfaa,  is  4i  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains,  in  3800  houae% 
30^  inhabitants,  oonosting  of  Anne* 
niana,  Taitars,  Peisiana  and  EGndooa,  be* 
sides  90,|000  people  who  spend  some  time 
in  the  year  tnere,  on  account  of  the  fishe- 
ries. The  houses  are  of  wood^mean  and 
inconvenient  The  envhons  are  covered 
with  gardens  and  vine;pHrda  The  stup- 
geons,  which  are  taken  m  the  Wolga,  are 
salted,  and  carried  throu|^  all  pans  of 
Russia.  In  winter,  they  are  transported 
without  salting.  The  trade  in  caviar  ia 
of  some  importance.  Besides  sturgeons, 
seala  and  other  fiah  are  caught  here. 
From  July  to  Oct  laige  swarma  of  lo< 
ousts  are  not  unfi:equent  Formerly,  A»< 
trakhan  had  commerce  with  Khiwa  and 
fiukhaim :  at  present,  its  trsde  is  limited  to 
Persia  and  me  interior  of  Russia,  but  is 
still  considerable.  60  vessels  and  7  car- 
avans airive  here  annually.  The  exports 
are  lettdier,  linen,  woollen  doth,  and  other 
European  manufectures.  Aatrakhan  im- 
ports Dom  Persia  silk  ribbons  worked  with 
gold  fi>r  sale  in  Poland,  also  silk  and  cotton 
stuffi,  lice,  raw  cotton,  rhubarb  and  aome 
other  drugs;  chiefly,  however,  raw  silk. 
The  capital  of  the  Ural-Coasacks,  Ural- 
skoi  (containing  4000  wooden  houaes  and 
18,000  inhaUtants),  belongs  also  to  this 
government 

AsTKoeirosT  (fiom  ivrk^  a  star,  and 
/(vdtfm,  I  know);  the  science  which 
teachea  the  constellations,  ranks,  &C.,  of 
the  stars.    (See  .^feroiiomy.) 

AsTaoLABE  (planisphere,  amUmma; 
from  i»rii^^  a  star,  and  \»n^d»^  I  take);  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees, 
minutes,  and  sometimes  even  the  seconds, 
of  anff les.  It  generally  consists  of  a  hori- 
zontu  circular  plate  of  metal,  having 
those  divisions  on  its  extreme  circumfe- 
rence. The  utmost  accuracy  may  be 
obtained  in  the  measurement  of  angles, 


by  meana  of  a  peculiar 
(vemierV  which  consists  of  an  arc,  oo 
which  the  smallest  diviaionB  of  the  circle 
are  subdivided  as  minutely  aa  is  requisate 
in  the  observations,  and  as  the  dull  a£  tlw 
maker  can  graduate  it  Thia  are  is  naov- 
able,  80  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  the  divia- 
ions  of  the  circle.  Fixed  to  this  circle 
are  two  indexes,  provided  with  telescopesi 
One  of  them  is  immovable ;  the  ouier 
turns  round  the  centre  of  the  inamnnent 
By  taking  sight  fimn  the  vertex  of  the 
ang^le,  at  two  fixed  points  in  the  direction 
of  its  sides,  the  arc,  which  meaanreB  the 
angle,  ia  intersected  on  the  cirde  of  the 
instrument  In  modem  aatronomyy  this 
instrument  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
the  practical  applicatieiia  of  geonecry. 
The  first  application  of  the  astmJabe  to 
navigadon  waa  made  by  the  phnoiana 
Roderic  and  Joseph,  ana  Martm  tJakaim 
ofNuremberv,  when  John  II,  kingof  Por- 
tugal, desired  them  to  invent  a  method  of 
presming  a  certain  oouise  at  sea.  Tbey 
taught  how  to  diacover  the  sitaati—  of  a 
vessel  at  sea  without  the  tiae  of  die  Miag- 
netic  needle. 

AsTEOLooT ;  an  art  which  piemndi  to 
foretell  fiiture  events,  e^iedaUy  the  fide 
of  men,  fiom  the  position  of  die  adoa.  It 
is  among  the  oldest  sapsntidoBa  in  the 
world,  and,  aa  BaiUy  conjectnrea,  with 
great  apparent  probability,  it  owes  its 
orinn  lo  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bomes,  particulariy  the  sun  and  nMion,  on 
the  seasooa,  the  weather,  and  the  ftrtility 
oftheeardi.  This  led  to  die  idea  that 
these  hmunaiieawereGreated  onljr  flir  the 
use  of  the  planet  we  ikihahit,  and  that,  aa 
they  have  an  influence  upon  the  earth, 
they  probably  have  some  oonncxioa  with 
the  destiny  of  individuals  and  of  iMtfinaia 
The  Eayptians  haveatraditiQa  diatBelaa 
fiNuided  a  colony  fiom  Egypt  on  thobanka 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  Asia ;  and  tliiseoloiiy 
was  finmshed  with  priests,  aecording  to 
the  custom  ^  the  mother  cotmtnr,  who 
were  fi«e  firom  puUic  taxes,  ana  were 
called,  by  the  Kabyhniiana^  CftoMaea. 
Hence  it  may  be  coryectured,  that  astrolo- 
gy was  inveiited  by  the  Eaypdana ;  anaong 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  partic- 
ularly daimed  the  honor  of  the  invention. 
Most  of  the  ancient  wiitera  are  agreed, 
that  aatrology  waa  communicated  by  the 
Chaldees  to  other  nations.  From  this 
cucumstance,  astrologeiB  used  to  be  called 
ChoUees  fay  the  ancient  writers ;  aometiiiies 
GmMiati  (see  GewdMiagoa) ;  and,  in  later 
times,  CSuddu  haa  been  sfynonymoua  with 
aatrolofer.  (See  Araicope.)  The  great 
antiquity  of  this  art  may  be  mfisirad  £rom 
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the  ftct,  thai  moat  astrological  obaerva- 
CioDB  are  founded  on  the  poaition  of  the 
stars  in  reference  to  the  norizon,  which 
was  the  first  circle  recognised  in  the 
heavens ;  also  finom  its  being  mentioned  in 
the  Mosaic  histoiy.  As  astrology,  in  later 
times,  fell  intodineputeon  account  of  the 
eupiditj  and  firaud  of  its  practitioneiB, 
these  assumed  the  name  of  matkemtdv- 
cians^  by  which  thev  were  genera% 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. They  caosed  so  much  trouble, 
that  Tiberius  at  length  bimished  them 
fiom  Rome.  The  law  resting  to  this  ban* 
ishment  of  astrologers,  however,  makes  a 
distinction  between  geometiy  and  the 
matheraatica],  i.  e.,  astrologicaJ,  art — ^How- 
ever objectionable  astrology  may  be  in  it^ 
seii^  it  has  been  of  essential  use  to  astron- 
omy. It  has  excited  more  interest  in,  and 
led  to  more  carefiil  observations  o(  the 
hesYCiily  bodies.  During  the  middle 
ages,  astrology  and  astrcmomy  were  culti- 
vated in  connexion  b^  the  Arabs,  and 
their  works  on  the  subject  are  still  extant 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  who  manfiilly  combat- 
ted  the  enors  of  astrology  towaide  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  u>und  but  Httle 
attention  paid  to  his  labors.  Even  in  the 
16th  and  17tfa  centuries,  astrolocy  could 
boast  of  hteraiy  men,  such  as  Gardano, 
and  even  Kepler,  among  its  adherents. 
The  Cojpemican  system,  the  correctness 
of  which  experience  has  been  continual^ 
confirminn^  has  shaken  the  feundations 
cf  the  ancient  science ;  but  the  disease  is 
not  wholly  eradicated.  A  full  account 
of  astrological  terminology  is  given  in 
Lalande^s  Astnmomy,  voL  i.  (2nd  edition), 
sect.  497. 

AsTKONOMT  (fi^m  iitTfov^  a  heavenly 
body,  and  v^/m(,  law]  is  the  science  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions.  It  is 
founded  on  observation,  but  it  receives  its 
last  perfection  from  calculation.  What  an 
interval  from  the  imperfect  notions  of  the 
Chaldean  shepherd  and  the  Phcsnician 
mariner  to  the  Celestial  Mechanics  of  a 
Laplace !  How  many  centuries  of  obeer- 
vauons  were  necessary  to  render  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  suspected !  How  slow 
the  progress  to  the  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion, and  from  those  laws  to  a  miiversal 
principle  of  gravitation!  Founded  on 
geometrical  considerations,  this  great 
principle  expl^ns  all  the  celestial  phe- 
,  nomena  in  their  minutest  details :  there  is 
^  not  a  single  seeming  irregularity  which 
^  does  not  necessarily  result  from  it  Out- 
running the  cautious  advances  of  observa- 
\  tion,  it  descends  from  causes  to  phenom- 
ena, and  renders  astronomy  a  great  me- 


chanical problem,  of  which  the  only  data 
necessary  are  the  motions,  furures  and 
magnitttdes  of  die  heavenly  bo£es.  That 
part  of  the  science  whidi  relates  to  theur 
motions,  magnitudes  and  periods  of  revo-' 
lution,  is  called  deBcnptweagtronomy;  that 
part  which  explains  the  causes  of  their 
motions,  and  demonstrates  the  laws  by 
which  those  causes  operate,  is  called 
ph^ncal  otffrotiofny.  From  a  simple  view 
of^the  heavens,  we  see  stars,  with  which 
the  blue  vault  above  us  is  s^rinkledf  ap- 
pear regulariy  in  a  certain  point,rise  with 
a  uniform  motion  to  a  certain  elevation, 
and  then  descend,  and  disappear  in  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens*  This 
motion  is  common  to  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  is  peiformed  in  equal  times, 
though  they  iq[)pear  to  pass  through  arcs 
of  very  dinerent  magnitudes.  At  a  cer- 
tain pomt,  this  motion  appears  to  cease : 
this  pokit  is  called  the  fme,  which  signi- 
Hes  a  pivot,  on  which  the  heavens  appear 
to  turn.  The  celestial  vault  being  con- 
ceived ^  formuig  a  sphere,  there  are  two 
of  these  points :  that  which  is  visible  in 
our  hemlsi^ere  is  the  north  celestial  pole ; 
and  that  wMch  is  visible  in  the  opposite 
hemisphere  is  the  south  celestial  pole.  The 
cucle  which  bounds  our  view  <«  aH  sides 
is  called  the  iiorcnm,  or  houndary:  its 
I^ane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth:  it  is  also  called  the  ceUsHal  or 
rational  horizon^  to  distiiiguish  it  from  the 
fendble  horizon,  which  limits  the  view  of 
objects  on  the  surfoce  of  the  earth.  A 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  pass- 
ing through  the  poles,  is  called  the  meridi- 
on.  It  mvides  tlie  celestial  hemisphere 
into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  the  heavenly 
bodies,  at  tne  moment  th^  arrive  at  this 
circle,  are  at  the  middle  of^  their  apparent 
course :  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  this 
circle  determines  the  instant  of  noon. 
The  period  occupied  by  the  stars  in  pass- 
ing firom  this  circle  through  the  celestial 
^ere,  and  returning  to  the  same  pomt,  is 
called  a  ndertot  4%,  and  isalittle  less  than 
24  hours.  As  we  remove  from  the  poles, 
die  arcs  described  by  the  stars  graaually 
increase,  and  at  an  equal  distance  between 
them,  we  find  the  laigest,  which,  dividing 
the  celesdal  sphere  into  tveo  equal  parts,  is 
called  the  celestial  eauator.  A  line  drawn 
fiom  the  centre  of  the  globe,  through  the 
place  of  the  observer,' ascertains  a  point 
m  the  heavens,  peipendiculariy  over  his 
head,  which  is  called  the  zenith :  the  same 
line  produced  in  the  opposite  direction 
determines  a  point  in  the  opposite  part  of 
the  heavens,  which  is  called  the  nadir. 
We  have  thus  fio*  spoken  of  the  aseend- 
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ing  and  deseending  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies in  the  heavenly  vault  But  does  all  this 
train  of  worids  actually  move  round  the 
earth  daily  ?  Or  can  it*  be  proved  that 
our  senses  deceive  us,  and  that  this  ap- 
parent motion  is  an  illusion  ?  The  true 
cause  of  these  appearances  is  the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  from  W. 
to  E^  in  the  space  of  nearly  d4  hours.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
the  horizon  of  the  observer,  as  it  turns 
along  with  him  during  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  must  advance  towards  the  stars 
successively,  so  as  to  give  ihem  the  ap- 
pearance of  gradually  approaching  the 
horizon;  as  a  vessel  leavmg  the  shore 
causes  it  to  appear  to  recede  to  a  person 
on  board.  As  the  meridian  turns  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  arrive  successively  at 
the  same  stars,  which  will  then  appear  to 
have  ascended  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
course  they  describe  above  the  horizon. 
As  soon  as  the  star  touches  the  western 
verge  of  the  horizon,  it  appears  to  set,  and 
ceases  to  be  visible  until  the  motion  of  the 
earth  again  brings  it  back  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  same  circle.  But  has 
the  earth  no  other  motion  ?  Every  one 
must  have  observed  that  the  sun,  b^des 
its  apparent  diurnal  motion,  which  it  has 
in  common  with  all  the  stars,  appears  in 
the  course  of  a  year  tochan^  its  place  in 
a  twofold  manner.  First,  it  appears  to 
rise  and  sink  alternately  towards  one  or 
other  of  the  poles ;  and,  secondly,  if  we 
observe  its  pkce  among  the  stars,  it  ap- 
pears either  that  the  sun  recedes  daily  to- 
wards the  east,  or  that  the  stars  advance 
daily  towards  the  west;  for  the  stars, 
which  we  see  at  one  time  set  immediately 
after  the  sun,  are,  on  the  following  even- 
ing, lost  in  bis  rays :  some  days  after,  they 
reappear  in  the  east,  and  their  rising 
precedes  daily  more  and  more  that  of 
the  siw.  At  last,  after  a  year,  or  about 
365  days,  the  stm  and  stars  are  agun 
seen  in  the  same  relative  position.  The 
complexity  of  these  motions  is  increased 
by  the  conftision  presented  by  the  appa- 
rent motion  of  tiie  other  planets :  some- 
times they  seem  to  be  hurried  along  with 
great  rapidity ;  at  other  times  they  appear 
stationary,  and,  at  still  others,  retrog^e. 
All  this  seeming  chaos  of  motions  is  re- 
duced to  order  by  a  knowledge  of  tiie 
fact,  that,  while  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis, 
it  advances,  at  the  same  time,  in  absolute 
space  from  west  to  east,  and  performs  an 
entire  revolution  round  the  sun  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  in  a  plane  inclined  to 
the  equator.  The  circle  which  the  centre 
of  the  earth  describes  in  this  revolution, 


and  which  is  the  apparent  path  of  the  0101, 
is  called  the  edipHe.  The  axis  of  the  earth 
remaining  always  parallel  to  itself  the 
opposite  poles  will  be  directed  towards 
the  sun  once  in  each  revolution.  When  a 
pole  is  directed  towards  the  sun,  it  receives 
more  light  and  heat,  and  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod, thui  at  any  other  portion  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  then  the  summer  soUUee  in 
that  hemisphere ;  the  days  are  longest,  the 
nights  shortest,  and  the  beat  greatest  Six 
months,  or,  rather,  half  a  year  from  that 
period,  eveiy  thing  is  reversed ;  the  same 

Eole  is  turned  from  the  sun ;  the  li^t  and 
eat  is  received  in  small  quantities,  and 
for  a  short  period ;  the  days  are  short,  the 
nights  long;  tiie  cold  intense:  it  is  the 
winter  tolmct.  At  two  other  points  of  the 
orbit,  equidistant  from  each  other  and 
from  the  solstices,  the  poles  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  sun;  the^  receive  an 
equal  supply  of  heat  and  light,  and  dur- 
ing equal  periods;  the  days  and  zugfais 
are  equal  all  over  the  ^obe :  it  is  the  ter- 
ruU  or  autumnal  equmox.  The  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis  pro- 
duces, therefore,  the  altenation  of  day 
and  night  The  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
to  the  equator,  causes  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  The  daily  rotation  of  die  earth 
produces,  also,  the  phenomena  of  tides 
m  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.  (See 
Tides.) — Let  us  now  take  a  more  general 
view  of  the  celestial  phenomena.  The 
discovery  of  peculiar  quahti^  common  to 
a  number  of  heavenly  bodies,  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  classes  (see  PkmetSj  Sal- 
dlUeSf  Comets,  Fixed  SUxrs) ;  or  convenience 
of  description  has  clustered  them  into 
groups  with  iimciful  names  (see  ConstelZa- 
iions) ;  or  their  peculiar  influence  on  hu- 
man aflTairs  has  men  a  name  to  indi- 
viduals (see  Sun,  Mnm,  Earthy  &c).  At 
firat  view,  the  stars  in  general  do  not  seem 
to  change  their  relative  positions ;  and,  if 
they  have  particular  motions,  a  long  series 
of  observations  is  necessary  to  render  them 
sensible.  But,  by  continuing  to  compare 
the  heavens  at  mflerent  epochs,  we  per- 
ceive that  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  relative  motions,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  light  which  they  transmit  to  us. 
These  we  call  pUmeiSj  that  is,  loandermg 
stars,  in  distinction  from  those,  which, 
maintaining  always  the  same  relative  po- 
sitions, are  called  JSred  stars.  The  planets 
transmit  to  us  a  soft,  mild,  steady  light, 
never  exhibiting  any  chan|re  of  color. 
They  are  opaque  bodies,  and  their  light 
is  only  a  rejection  of  that  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  sun,  around  which  they 
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reyoi  ve  in  regular  but  unequal  periods^turn- 
ing  at  the  aame  time  on  their  axes.  Their 
number  now  known  is  11.  We  mention 
them  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from 
the  sun — ^Mercuiy,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  PoUas,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  or  Herschel.  Five  of  these  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  were  known 
to  the  ancients ;  five  liave  been  discovered 
in  modem  times  by  the  aid  of  the  teles- 
cope. Some  of  these  bodies  have  smaller 
ones  in  their  neighborhood,  which  revolve 
round  them  at  the  same  time  that  they 
accompany  them  in  their  orbits  of  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  and  turn  on  tlieir 
own  axes.  The  former  are  called  prima- 
ryj  to  distinguiah  them  from  these  attend- 
ants, which  are  cailed  the  secondary  pUm- 
eiSj  or  saUUites.  T  he  latter  are  opaque,  like 
the  former.  Th'j  earth  is  accompanied  by 
one,  which  is  '^a^ied  the  moon,  Jupiter  by 
four, Saturn  by  de/en,  with  his  remarkable 
ring,  and  Hc/schcl  by  six.  The  interposi- 
tion of  OPS  of  thf ;  planets  between  the  sun 
and  Bii  observer  stationed  on  another 
planet,  producer  an  edipse.  (q.  v.)  From 
time  to  time,  E«i/iaU  specks  appear  in  the 
heavens,  of  a  feeble  lustre,  moving  slowly 
in  the  miast  of  t^ie  other  stars.  Gradual- 
ly, as  they  approach  nearer,  their  velocity 
ijicreases ;  their  light  is  more  brilliant ;  and, 
after  passing  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
uf  the  earth  and  sun,  they  recede  jwun, 
and  diaanpear  in  the  distance.  T^ese 
are  callea  comets  (which  signifies  hcdry 
lK>dies)  from  the  peculiar  luminous  train 
by  wiuch  they  are  attended,  and  which 
the  ancients  called  Imr,  and  the  modems, 
?ail.  These  bodies,  \one  the  objects  of 
-error  to  man,  as  the  harbingeRs  of  pesti- 
'ence  and  war,  are  now  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  and  to 
revolve  round  the  sun  in  regular  periods. 
The  sun,  the  11  primaiy  and  18  seconda- 
ry {Janets,  and  the  comets,  constitute  the 
ii>olar  system.  Far  beyond  these  limits,  at 
in  immeasurable  disumce,  lie  the  fixed 
Jtcrs,  infinite  in  number,  of  a  brilliant  lus- 
'  re,  and  constantly  changing  color.  Their 
distance,  and  the  brilUancy  of  their  light, 
ivith  the  fact  that  their  magnitudes  remain 
always  the  same,  render  it  probable  that 
.hey  are  luminous  bodies,  like  so  many 
guns.  They  have  been  formed  into 
groups  of  aibitrary  extent,  under  the 
jiames  of  gods,  men,  beasts,  Sic  J,  which 
are  called  constellations.  Of  these  the 
ancients  knew  48;  the  modems  have  in- 
creased the  number  to  more  than  100. 
it  should  be  understood,  that  the  stars, 
thus  grouped  tojpether  under  one  name, 
liave  no  connexion  with  each  other,  but 
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are  so  arranged  fi>r  convenieiice  of  de- 
scription. The  first  astronomers,  in  order 
to  estimate  better  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun,  referred  it  to  tnose  constella- 
tions through  which  it  wpeared  to  pan, 
and  which  are  12  in  number.  They  are, 
in  Latin,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius 
Cq)ricomu8,  Aquarius  and  Pisces.  Tb« 
zone,  or  band,  which  contains  them,  is 
called  the  zodiac  (q.  v.),  and  each  constel* 
lation  is  called  a  sign  of  ike  zodiac.  In 
conseouence  of  a  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis,  the  constellations  no  k>nger  corre- 
spond to  the  same  points  of  the  orbit ;  but 
as  we  confine  the  name  signs  to  xhe  12 
divisions  of  the  circumference  of  the  cir- 
cle, which  measures  the  whole  revolution 
of  the  earth,  and  as  these  divisions  do  not 
change,  the  vernal  equinox  always  cor- 
responds to  the  first  point  of  the  sign 
Aries,  the  summer  solstice  to  the  mm, 
point  of  the  sign  Cancer,  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  that  of  Libra,  and  the  winter 
solstice  to  that  of  Capricorn,  although  the 
constellations,  whicn  bear  these  names, 
have  ceased  to  be  connected  with  these 
seasons.  (See  Precession  qfike  Eqirniox" 
es.)  To  penetrate  yet  ferther  into  the 
heavens,  it  is  necessaiv  to  aid  the  imper- 
fection of  vision  by  the  telescope,  which 
discovers  to  us  millions  of  stars  in  the  in- 
finity of  space.  In  a  clear  night,  turn 
your  eyes  to  the  irregular  zone  of  whitish 
light :  it  is  the  mXQw  vxnf  U\.  v.) :  you  will 
find  it  to  consist  o/^an  innnite  number  of 
stars,  whose  inconceivable  distance  ren- 
ders their  light  too  feeble  to  make  a  dis* 
tinct  impression  on  the  naked  eye.  Con- 
tinue your  examination,  and  you  will 
observe  luminous  spots  of  an  undefined 
shape :  these  are  nebvlo^  some  of  which 
a  further  obeervatioit  will  show  you  to  be 
assemblages  of  stars,  like  the  milky  way, 
while  others  will  appear  to  consist  of  an 
unbroken  mass  or  whitish  light.  You 
will  find,  also,  some  stars  to  be  variakit, 
undergoing  a  periodical  chan^  of  bright-^ 
ness:  some,  which  appear  smgle  to  the 
naked  eye,  will  be  found  to  be  doMs^ 
triple,  duC,  and  to  revolve  round  a  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  b^  twos,  threes,  &c. 
Compare  your  observations  with  those  of 
your  predecessors,  and  you  will  find  that 
new  stars  have  appetured  at  difierent 
times,  and  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
that  others  have  experienced  a  change  in 
the  intensity  of  their  light  Of  the  actual 
magnitude  and  distance  of  the  stars  we 
know  nothing.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  200,000,000  miles;  yet 
we  can  detect  no  dififorenoe  in  their  s^ 
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jMuenl  plaic^  YieweA  firom  the  opposite 
pointBof  this  diameter:  a  change  or  place 
amoimtiDif  only  to  a  second  would  be  de^ 
tected  bj  the  accuracy  of  modem  obeer- 
vationa:  geometrical  conaideratkma, there- 
fore, prove  that  the  nearest  star  cannot  be 
km  than  20  billiona  of  miles  distant  &cm 
ua.  After  considerinff  the  apparent  mo- 
tiooa  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  real 
motioiiB  which  give  rise  to  theee  appear- 
ances, pAiysical  astronomy  rises  to  tiie 
explanation  of  the  cause,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws,  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. Applying  the  laws  of  motion  to 
tha  heavenly  liodies,  it  discovers  a  force 
operating  throughout,  which  is  called  of- 
iradionf  the  amount  of  which  is  directly 
aa  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely 
ap  the  squares  of  the  distances.  By  the 
appiication  of  this  general  nrinciple, 
it  desoenda  to  those  more  refined  me- 
qualities,  which,  owing  to  their  minute- 
nesBiOr  the  length  of  their  periods,  would 
eacape  or  mislead  the  observer  unaansted 
by  theoiy. 

AaT&ONOMT,  history  of  The  history 
of  this  science  begins  with  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  starry  heavens  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  and  most  strik- 
ing olijectB  which  attracted  the  attention 
or  man,  and  his  inunediate  wants  com- 
pelled him  to  attend  to  the  revolution  of 
the  seasons,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  &c 
The  most  ancient  astronomical  obeerva- 
tiona  known  to  us  are  Chinese.  Such  a 
one,  mentioned  by  Montucla  (see  p.  455 
of  his  work,  vol.  1,  quoted  below),  viz.,  a 
ooujunctiQn  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury and  the  moon,  occurs  almost  2500 
years  before  our  era.  The  Chaldeans 
also  boast  of  some  very  ancient  astronom- 
ical observations,  but  Ptolemy  (q.  v.)  only 
mentions  two  lunar  eclipses  observed  by 
them,  about  700  B.  C.  Still  less  impor- 
tance does  he  ascribe  to  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  although  the 
placiii^  of  their  pyramids  in  a  position  ex- 
actly facing  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  the  zodiacs  discovered  in  Egypt 
(see  Zodiac),  and  other  circumstances,  are 
by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  such  a 
disadvantageous  idea  of  it  The  theory  of 
Baill^,  a  later  historian  of  astronomy,  re- 
apecong  a  nation  settled  in  Middle  Aaia, 
and  possessed  of  profound  astronomical 
knowledge,  seems  as  unfounded  as  our 
acquaintance  with  Indian  astronomy  is 
alight.  The  science  made  greater  prog- 
len  in  Greece,  and  the  Greek  philoso- 
liher  ThakM  (q.  v.),  bom  640  B.  C,  calcu- 
lated a  solar  echpae.  Pythacoras,  also, 
■acma  to  have  been  poaseasM  of  aetro- 


nomical  knowledge.  After  him,  the  Atfae 
nian  Meton  (433  B.  C^  introduced  the 
fomous  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  at  the  etkd. 
of  which  time  me  aew  moon  appeare  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year  aa  at  me  begin- 
ning of  it,  since  19  solar  years  c<Mistitute 
very  nearly  235  lunations — a  discovery 
which  was  then  regarded  as  so  impcntant, 
that  the  calculation  waa  engraved  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  whence  the  nun^r,  wfaich 
marks  me  year  of  the  cycle,  is  still  caUed 
golden.  Great  im>gre8S  was  made  in 
astronomy  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  we 
find  Timocharis  and  Aristyllus  employed, 
about  300  years  B.  C,  in  making  useful 
planetary  observations.  But  they  were 
&r  surpiassed,  in  philosophical  spirit,  ^ 
Aristarchus  (a.  v.)  of  Samoa,  bom  967 
years  B.  C,  who,  according  to  the  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  Archimedes  (see  the 
remarkable  passage  in  the  beginning  of 
•^h^enarittf ),  taught  the  douUe  motion  of 
the  earth  around  its  axis  and  around  the 
sun^  and,  about  100  yeaia  after  him, 
Hipparchus  (q.  v.)  determined  more  ex- 
actly the  length  of  the  solar  year,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  dun*s  ort>it,  tfate  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  and  even  unaettook 
a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars ;  aumt,  as 
Pliny  (Hist,  ATaiur,,  lib.  2,  cai>.  26)  ex- 
presses himself^  rem  eiiam  Deo  in^probamj 
annumerare  jposieris  Stellas,  ado  m  kereSr 
totem  ctmchs  reUcto.  From  the  time  of 
Hipparchus,  a  chasm  exists  in  the  history 
of  astronomy,  till  the  commencement  of 
the  2d  century  after  Christ,  when  Ptole- 
my (q.  v.)  compiled  a  complete  system  of 
astrtmomy,  in  13  books,  which  is  best 
known  under  the  name  ofMrnagest,  given 
it  by  the  Arabians,  who  translated  it  into 
their  language  in  827,  and  which,  aa  the 
Ptolem»an  system  of  the  world,  notwitfa- 
standing  its  many  errors,  exposed  in  the 
article  umxerse,  system  qftfte,  in  this  work, 
has  maintained  its  value  down  to  the  latest 
times.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  con- 
trary, astronomy  was  never  much  esteem- 
ed ;  and  no  astronomical  discovery  had  its 
origin  with  tliem ;  though  it  must  be  ob- 
sensed,  that  expressions  occur  in  Seneca-s 
^wBsUones  JVat,,  vii.  13,  respecting  com- 
ets, which  are  worthy  of  a  riper  age ;  and 

*  Aristarchus  says  expressly,  1st  c.tliBt  the  eiwth 
revolves  in  aii  obbouc  circle  arooDa  the  wn,  and 
tliai  the  distance  vf  the  fixed  stars  is  ao  ^reat,  that 
this  drcle  can  only  be  considered  as  a  point  in  com- 
parisonj  but  he  seems  to  have  come  to  Urn  coochi- 
sion,  not  as  an  astronomer,  but  as  a  Pythacorean, 
regardiz^  fire  (the  sub)  as  the  centre  of  Uie  uni- 
verse.—We  take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  com- 
rooD  but  erroneous  opinion,  that  Copemicua  was 
indebted,  for  his  system  of  tae  world,  to  this  pea- 
sage  of  Avenarius,  as  this  book  waa  not  printed 
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the  service  Ukewiae  deeenree  mentioii, 
which  JulioB  CiMar  rendered,  bv  his  cor- 
rectioB  of  the  caleDdar,  the  details  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  aiticle  CaUn- 
dot.  But,  with  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians on  one  side,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Alexanchian  libraty  on  the  other, 
such  a  total  stagnation  dccurred  in  the 
case  of  astronomy,  as  in  that  of  the  sci- 
ences in  general,  that  we  find  no  traces 
of  astronomical  study  and  observation, 
till  the  9th  century,  among  the  Arabs, 
whose  translation  of  Ptolemv's  works 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Of  their  as- 
tronomers, the  caliph  Almamon  and  the 
princes  Albategni  and  Thebith  deserve 
to  be  named.  Among  the  Moors  who 
iavaded  Spain,  there  were  Arabic  schol- 
ars, who  transplanted  the  science  to  that 
country.  Witn  the  Mohammedan  fiuth, 
Arabic  learning  was  likewise  introduced 
into  Persia,  the  reignins  prince  of  which, 
Ulug-Beigh,  in  the  becnming  of  the  15th 
century,  collected,  at  nis  eiq>ital,  Samar- 
cand,  an  assemblage  of  the  most  fiimous 
living  astronomere.  But  we  must  not 
overrate  the  merits  of  the  Arabian  astron* 
omers,  since  they  confined  themselves 
entireljr  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  and 
confounded  the  science  with  the  dreams 
of  astrolo||;y;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  benents  which  they  have  rendered  by 
valuable  observations  of  the  fixed  stars 
(man^  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  still  bear 
Arabic  names),  of  eclipses,  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  (q.  v.|  &C.,  and  by  the 
preservation  of  ancient  mathematical 
works,  which  have  come  to  us  in  their 
transhttions,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Among  the  Christian  nations,  during  this 
time,  a  deep  inioranoe  cenerally  prevail- 
ed, but  the  cumvation  of  the  astronomical 
sciences  was  not  entirely  neglected.  Thus 
the  emperor  -Frederic  II,  who  died  in 
1250,  caused  the  Almagest  (the  Oreek 
original  being  no  longer  extant)  to  be 
translfuted  fix>m  the  Arabic  into  Lann ;  and 
kbag  Alphonso  of  Castile,  about  the  same 
time,  invited  to  his  court  several  astrono- 
mers, and  commisBioned  them  to  prepare 
a  set  of  new  astronomical  tables,  which, 
under  the  name  oiMphmsvnit  tables j  have 
acquired  much  celebrity,  but,  in  the  17th 
centuiy,  di^red  a  whole  degree  from  the 
true  situation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  We 
pass  over  several  less  famous  names,  in 
order  to  introduce  those  of  the  German 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  George 
of  Peurbach  or  Purbach,  bom  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  in  1423,  who  published 
various  valuable  astronomical  tables,  such 
as  the  table  of  sines,  from  10  to  lO',  and 


a  still  more  famous  scholac,  Jt>fan  MAttar, 
bom  at  K6nkBberg,  in  Franconia,  and 
thence  called  MegumnUmmtf  fimn  whom 
we  possess  the  first  cood  and  complete 
Ephemerides.  After  him, a bright^li|dit 
was  shed  over  astronomy  by  NicMas 
Copernicus  ^q.  v.),  bom  in  1473,  who 
gave  the  science  an  entirely  different 
aspect,  exploded  the  Ptolemsan  hypoth- 
emsy  and,  m  its  stead,  substituted  ^e  Co^ 
pemican  svstem  of  the  world,  which,  with 
a  few  modifications,  is  still  prevalent,  and 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  corroet 
He  it  was  that  gave  the  sun  its  plaee  in 
the  centre  of  the  planetary  system ;  who 
first  conceived  the  bold  idea,  that  the 
earth  is  a  planet,  like  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  the  rest,  and  moves,  in  common  with 
them,  in  a  circle  around  the  sun ;  and  who 
maintained  that  these  circles  (or,  in  con- 
formity with  subsequent  corrections,  these 
orbits,  differing  but  littie  from  cirdes) 
were  sufiicient  to  explain  the  most  com- 
plicated motions  of  the  other  planets,  and 
even  their  apparent  cessations  of  motnii 
and  retroffradations,  which  had  hitherto 
baffled  all  conjecture.  How  much  free- 
dom of  spirit  was  reauired  thus  to  rise 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  centuries, 
we  are  almost  incompetent  to  judge,  now 
that  the  truth  of  the  system  is  settled ; 
but  his  great  countrvman,  Kepler,  has 
depicted  the  spirit  of  the  man,  oy  a  few 
enei!|;etic  strokes,  calling  him  mmm  mar- 
imowgtfdo  et^uodm  tie  exereiiio  magnd 
mamenti  est,  ammo  Hbero.  His  svstem  did 
not,  however,  meet,  immediately,  with  a 
general  reception;  and,  while  Rhetieus 
and  others  were  its  advocates,  some  dis- 
tinj^hed  astronomers  made  objections 
to  it,  among  which  the  impercepubleness 
of  anv  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  it  seemed  must  necessarily  resuh 
fit>m  the  motion  of  the  earth,  was  the  one 
of  most  weight.  The  most  distinguiriied 
of  these  opponents  of  the  great  Ckiperai- 
cus  was  Tycho  Brahe  (q.  v.),  bom  in 
Denmark,  in  1546.  lie  maintained  that 
the  earth  is  immovable,  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe ;  that  the  whole  heavens 
turn  around  it  in  twenty-feur  hours ;  that 
the  moon,  and  also  the  sun,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  motions,  describe  cirdes 
around  the  earth,  while  Mercury,  and 
the  other  planets  describe  epicycles 
around  the  sun.  (See  l^neyde.)  The 
principal  authority  that  l^cho  adduced 
in  support  of  this  opinion  was,  the  literal 
sense  of  various  passages  of  the  BiMe, 
where  a  total  absence  of  motion  is  ascribed 
to  the  earth ;  but,  although  he  did  much 
injury  to  science  by  supporting  this  eno- 
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neous  opinion,  we  are  under  infinite  obli- 
sation  to  him  for  the  ereat  exactness  of 
his  observations,  which  opened  to  his 
pupil  and  assistant,  Kepler  (q.  v.)  of 
Wurtemburg  (bom  1571,  died  16:31),  the 
way  to  the  more  accurate  discovergr  of 
the  form  of  the  celestial  orbits,  and  the 
true  theoiy  of  the  planets;  for  only  ei^ht 
minutes'  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  planet  Mars,  as  calculated  on  the 
hyi>othe8is  of  the  circle,  and  its  actual 
position,  OS  observed  by  Tycho,  gave  this 
sagacious  astronomer  occamon,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself^  in  p.  114  of  liis  ^Hrono- 
mieL,*  ^  ad  totam  astronomiam  reforman- 
dam,"  since  he  derived  from  it  the  ellipti- 
cal forms  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  (differ- 
ing, however,  but  little  from  the  circles  of 
Copernicus),  the  sun  being  situated  in  one 
of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  Advancing  in 
his  glorious  course,  Kepler,  moreover, 
demonstrated  that,  in  each  elliptical  revo- 
lution of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  an 
imaginary  straight  line,  drawn  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  (the  radiui  vector), 
idways  describes  equal  areas  in  e^ual 
times ;  and,  lasdy,  that,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  and  satellites,  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as  the 
cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
laigerbody.  These  three  important  truths 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Kepler's  laws.  About  the  same  time, 
Galileo  (q.  v.),  who  died  in  1642,  accom- 
jrfished  another  step  towards  the  more 
accurate  investigation  of  celestial  mechan- 
ics, by  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
descent  of  heavy  liodies ;  and,  althougih 
the  Catholic  church  compelled  this  phi- 
losopher to  abjure  as  heretical  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  publicly  promulgated 
respecting  the  motion  of  the  earm,  to 
which  he  had  been  led  by  his  observa- 
tions of  the  other  celestial  motions,  made 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  then  first  in- 
vented, this  attempt  to  obstruct  the  march 
of  intellectual  improvement  only  served 
to  show  the  impotency  of  such  persecu- 
tions.t    In  the  first  10  years  of  the  17th 

*  Tb«  title  of  this  immortal  work,  contaiDtng  the 
code  of  theoretical  astronomy,  is,  Astronomia  ttmxi, 
'A.moX9yirrbf,»eu  Phusica  CoelfstU  tradita  Comrnen- 
tarns  de  Matibw  SteUoB  Mourtis,  ex  Obsavatiomlms 
T^honis  Brake,  Jusm  A  StmptUms  Rudolpfii  If^ 
Romanormn  LnpenOoriSjetc.,  plurhan  Armorum  per- 
tmaci  Studio  elaborata,  Pragcc,  a  8.  C.  M.  Motive- 
matko  Joanne  KepUro  (]6(»,  fol.). 

t  Tbeac  persecutions  have,  nevertheless,  been 
very  recentlV  repeated,  and  the  public  papers  have 
related  the  foUowior  anecdote  :  About  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  year  1880,  the  profeamr  of  astronomy  at 
the  academy  dMa  tapienxa  at  Rome,  signor  Set- 
We,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  astronomical 
wciiires  to  the  appointed  authorities,  solicituig  per- 


century,  there  appeared,  in  Dantzic,  He- 
velius,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  ob- 
servations of  Mars ;  in  France,  Caasini, 
whose  exertions  in  most  of  the  branches 
of  astronomy  were  highly  successful,  and 
who  transmitted  his  industry  and  his  en- 
ergy to  a  son,  grandson  and  great-ffnuid- 
son;  and  in  Holland,  lluygens,  the  ramous 
inventer  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  precur- 
sor of  the  immortal  Newton,  in  his  inves- 
tigations respecting  celestial  mechanics. 
Newton  himself  (q.  v.),  bom  in  1642,  was 
encaged  till  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
1727,  in  producing  an  entire  revolution  in 
phj^sical  astronomy  (see  the  vrect^&ng 
article),  while,  by  his  Princkna  MaUusmat- 
ica  PMosopkia  JSTaturaliSf  he  became  tlie 
lawgiver  of  celestial  mechanics,  as  Kep- 
ler had  been  of  theoretical  astronomy,  by 
means  of  his  .Astronomia,  Descartes  had 
sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun,  and  of  the  satel- 
lites around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  a  subtile  matter.  Newton  felt 
the  defects  of  this  hypothesis,  and  proved, 
with  the  superiority  of  true  genius,  that 
the  elliptical  motion  of  the  planets  was 
caused  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
attractive  power  exerting  a  force  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances, and  of  an  impulse  ori^pnally  com- 
municated to  the  planets,  which  impulse, 
as  may  be  demonstrated,  continues  for 
ever  in  empty  space.  With  Newton  the 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  com- 
pleted, and  he  and  Kepler  have  lefl  to 
later  times  merelv  the  developement  of 
the  truths  which  they  established.  By  the 
application  of  then-  principles,  several  suc- 
ceeding astronomers  have  gained  a  high 
reputauon ;  e.  g.,  Halley,  by  his  theory  of 
comets ;  Bouguer  and  Maupertius,  by  their 
exertions  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
earth ;  their  countiyman  de  la  Caille,  by 
improving  the  doctrine  of  refiaction ;  the 
great  German  astronomer  Tobias  Mayer, 
by  his  lunar  tables ;  Bradley,  by  the  di^ 
coveiy  of  the  aberration  of  lisht ;  abo  de 
I'Isle,  Lambert,  Euler  and  others,    (q.  v.) 

mission  to  print  them.  This  was  refused,  '*  because 
he  defended  the  motion  of  the  earth  axxiund  the 
suu" — a  doctrine  condemned  by  the  Roman  court, 
as  contran*  to  the  Bible,  aiKl  which  had  already 
involved  tRc  immortal  Galileo  in  the  disgrace  of 
recantation.  Not  discoimi^  by  this,  Settde  afv 
plied  to  the  inquisition,  with  tKe  rwpiest  that  it 
would  give  an  explanation  of  its  own,  adapted  to 
tlie  present  state  of  science.  The  in^sition  wits 
silenced ;  permission  was  granted  to  pnnt  the  book  ; 
but  Settefe  was  ordered  to  add  b  a  node,  "  in  con- 
formity with  truth,"  that  the  persecutioos  which 
Galileo  had  suffered  were  to  be  imputed  not  so 
much  to  his  system  as  to  the  impfx>per  langua^ 
used  by  him.    This,  however,  is  notoriously  fl&. 
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In  more  recent  timesy  L^^laee,  by  his  Mi- 
etonqiu  C^fejfe,  and  Gauas,  by  his  Th&nia 
Moitu  Cofpormn  CakHiumj  have  com- 
pleted the  stnicture  of  Newton;  while 
Zaoh,  Lalande,  Maakelyne,  Beesel,  Olbere, 
Piazzi,  Encke,  Delambiref  Biot,  Araco^Me- 
chain,  Henchel,  &c.,  have  enlarged,  on  all 
sides,  the  territory  of  the  science.  Thus 
Herschel's  discoveiy  of  the  planet  Umnus 
and  its  moons,  in  1/81 ;  Schrdter's  efibrts 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tlie  smrfiice  of 
our  moon  and  of  Venus;  Piazzi's  discov- 
ery of  Ceres,  in  1801 ;  Olbers'  discovenr 
of  PaUas,  in  1B03,  and  of  Vesta,  in  1807; 
Harding's  discovery  of  Juno,  in  1804; 
Gibers'  and  Enckeis  computation  of  the 
oibits  of  two  comets ;  the  recent  measure- 
ments of  a  degree  in  France,  England, 
Gennany,  Sweden ;  the  perfection  which 
has  been  nven  to  astronomical  instru- 
ments, by  Ramsden,  Troughton,  Reich- 
enbach,  &c.,  are  well  known;  and  the 
combined  industry  of  so  many  living  aa- 
tronomers  allows  us  to  hope  for  no  less 
splendkl  results  in  die  advancing  im- 
provement of  astronomy. — On  the  advan- 
tages of  this  science,  it  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  dwell.  *'It  need  but  be 
mentioned,"  says  Gehler,  "  to  excite  emo- 
tions of  grandeur;  and  ihe  idea  which  it 
gives  us  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe, 
and  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
its  almighty  Author,  must  inspire  men  of 
the  coldest  feelings  with  sentiments  of 
admiration.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
point  out  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
It  to  the  human  race,  by  enabling  them  to 
divide  and  observe  the  flight  of  time ;  its 
use  in  navigation,  the  determination  of 
the  situation  of  places  on  the  earth,  ^c." 
By  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  navi|^tion, 
it  exercises  no  small  influence  m  the 
general  improvement  of  the  human  con- 
dition. This  science,  moreover,  unites  the 
strictness  of  mathematical  reasoning  with 
an  exahed  feeling  for  the  subtime  and 
beautiful,  and  fills  the  mind  both  with 
confidence  in  itself  from  its  ability  to  cal- 
culate with  certainty  the  career  of  distant 
worlds,  and  vnth  a  becominff  humitity  in 
reflecting  how  small  a  part  of  the  universe 
is  our  earth,  and  how  brief  its  knovm 
duration,  compared  with  the  immense 
periods  which  enter  into  the  osculations 
of  astronomy.  Young  says. 

An  ondevout  astroDooMr  is  mad. 
There  have  been,  however,  several  astron- 
omers who  believed  in  no  Ood ;  being  led, 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  necessary 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  belief 
in  a  general,  imiversal  neceBBity.r— Ger- 

1  hteiature  contains  a  gieat  number  of 
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popular  wofks  on  aBtnmoikiy,  of  wlvch 
several  are  designed  for  ladies.  Of  the 
numerous  wmks  on  astronomy,  we  shall 
only  mention  here  the  latest  and  moat 
important  manuals  and  elementary  works : 
AstrmunnU  par  dt  LakmJe,  3d  ed.,  Paris, 
1793,  3  vols.,  4to.  (there  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  it— ^br^  d^^MtnnomU  pat  6t 
Ziolanife,  Paris,  1795);  .Mrtmosiie  3Va- 
riquit  tt  PrMipUy  par  Ddaimbn^  Paris, 
1814,  3  vols.,  4to.— a  work  important 
for  professional  astronomerB;  Schubert's 
Theoretical  Astronomy,  Petersburg,  1798, 
3  vols.,  4to.,  and  the  new  French  edition 
of  the  same  work,  18SS2;  Biot'b  TMU 
Mimtntaiirtd^AtitnmoimtPloft^^ 
Paris,  1810, 3  vols.;  Lapkce's  JSrpoitfioR 
duS^sUme  du MMk,  5th ed.,  Parv,  1894 
(a  general  exposition  of  the  results  devel- 
oped in  the  large  woik^Mieamjue  CUuU) ; 
Bode's  Illustrations  of  Astronomy  (which 
is  confined  to  the  less  difllcult  propositions 
of  geometry  and  astronomy)  3a  ed.,  Berlin, 
1806, 2  vols. :  together  with  this  vvork,  vre 
may  mention  Biujas'  Manual  of  Astrono- 
my, Berlin,  1794,  5  vols.,  which  requina, 
ho weyer,  more  extensive  knowledge.  Ex- 
cellent, though  very  condensed,  is  Bohn- 
enbersiBr's  .^^tronomy,  Tiibingen,  1811. 
Piazzrs  Italian  Manual  of  Astronomy  is  a 
good  work.  Amonff  the  En^^ish  treatises 
are  Woodhouse's  iSementaiy  Troatiae  di 
Astronomy,  1823,  and  Ferguson's  Lec- 
tures on  Astronomy,  a  popular  work; 
also  Vince's  Complete  System  of  Astron- 
omy, 3  vols.,  4to.,  vnth  additions,  1814. 
To  astronomers,  practical  and  theoretical, 
Bessel's  Observations  at  the  Observatory 
of  Kftnigsberg,  which  have  appeared  in 
folio  smce  1813,  are  indispcnmble.  No- 
tices of  astronomical  tables  may  be  found 
in  the  larger  astronomical  treatises  men- 
tioned. With  respect  to  astronomical 
periodicals,  Zach's  JMbnotf .  Carruponimt 
zur  B^dmmft  dtr  Erd-  und  Himmdi' 
Ktmdt,  with  which  is  coimected  linde- 
nau's  and  Bohnenberger's  Astronam.  Zek- 
9chr^  is  continued  under  the  title  Onre" 
spondmce  Astrowmiqtu^  O^ogrqpAs^iie,  &c. 
du  haron  de  Zadu  Schumacher  has  also 
published,  in  Copenhagen,  since  1822, 
AatrwuniMeh^  ATacknchien,  The  latest 
observations  may  be  also  found  in  the 
Paris  ConmRMonce  de$  Ttms,  and  in  the 
Berlin  Astronondtehes  Jahiueh^  which 
has  been  published  fer  more  than  50 
years.    The  history  of  astronomy  may  be 


j^naemie,  celU  du  JMoyoi  Age  d  Msd- 

erne,  Paris,  1817, 5  vokk  &>.;  and  in  Bail- 
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h*8  HUhin  dt  VMsHmtmit^  of  which  the 
mat  volume  appeared  in  1771,  containing 
the  history  of  ancient  astronomv,  and  the 
3  €(ther  voliunes,  1779  and  1782,  contain- 
ing the  histoi^  of  iBodem  astronomy,  fol- 
lowed, in  1787,  by  his  Tradk  de  rAstrono' 
nUe  JiuJieime,  which  work,  however,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  must  be  used 
•  with  precaution,  on  account  of  the  inclin- 
'  adon  of  the  author  to  adopt  theories  on 
msufficient  grounds. 

AsTURiA,  or  the  Astukias  ;  a  Spanish 
principality,  of  about  9670  square  miles, 
with  365,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
by  Biscay  on  the  east,  Galicia  on  the 
west,  Castile  and  Old  Leon  on  the  south, 
and  the  sea  on  the  north.  To  this  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  north  of  Spain 
the  Moor  never  penetrated  with  success. 
Tliere  the  Goth  retreated,  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, before  the  sword  of  the  Saracen. 
Each  Asturian,  therefore,  thinks  himself 
a  free  hidalgo.  The  inhabitant  of  A. 
lives  more  upon  maize,  chestnuts,  fruits, 
hazelnuts,  game,  6sh,  honey  and  beans, 
than  upon  wheat  6r  similar  grain.  The 
pasture  and  cattle  are  excellent  Oil  and 
salt  are  wanting  entirely.  The  Asturian 
is  less  industrious  than  the  Galician,  and 
less  sociable  than  the  Biscayan.  The 
mountains  are  not  capable  of  supporting 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  the  free 
Asturian  goes  into  the  service  of  other 
Spaniards,  who  are,  in  his  eves,  much 
less  noble  than  himself,  and  becomes  a 
coachman  or  footman. — ^A.  formerly  en- 
joyed many  privileges,  not  belonging  to 
the  Casdhan  provinces,  in  respect  to  Jts 
interior  administration,  and  in  regard  to 
impoetB.  These  were  abolished  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  but,  since  1823,  the 
old  state  of  thines  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  restored.  The  capital,  Oviedo 
(6000  inhabitants),  has  a  university.  In 
Gihon,  a  sea-port  (S^OO  inhabitants),  is  the 
ingtlhio  Asturianoj  for  the  cultivation  of 
mathematics,  mineralogy  and  navigation. 
The  hereditary  prince  of  Spain  has  borne, 
since  1388,  the  title  of  prince  of  A.y  or  de 
ku  tishtriaSj  According  to  the  obsolete  di- 
vision into  A.  de  Oviedo  and  A.  de  San- 
tillana,  the  two  chief  cities  of  this  country. 
AsTTAOEs  ;  son  of  Cyaxares,  the  last 
king  of  the  Modes.  Herodotus  relates, 
he  dreamed,  that  from  the  womb  of 
his  daughter  Mandane,  married  to  Cam- 
bjrses,  kin#  of  Persia,  there  sprang  up  a 
vme  which  spread  over  all  Asia ;  and  she 
being  with  child,  he  resolved  to  kill  the 
inftnt  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.  The  child 
was  Cyrus.  Harpagus,  being  commis- 
sioned to  destroy  it,  preserved  its  life. 


Astyages,  learning  long  after  what  Har- 
pagus had  done,  caused  him  to  eat  his 
own  son.  Harpasus,  in  revenge,  called 
in  Cyrus,  who  dethroned  his  srand&ther, 
after  his  victoiy  at  Pasarsarda,  in  which 
the  Persians  defeated  the  Modes,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  monarchy.    (See  Q^nu.) 

AsuNcioi?,  or  NuESTRA  Senora  de  la 
Asuifcioif  (in  English,  •^IssumpHon) ;  the 
chief  city  or  Paraguay,  18  miles  frcxn  the 
first  moudi  of  the  rilcomayo,  built  in 
1538,  and,  in  1547,  erected  into  a  bishop- 
ric. The  streets  are  ill-made  and  crooked. 
The  population  consisted,  formerly,  of 
about  2000  Spanish  colonists,  and  several 
thousand  mestizoes  and  Indians.  TTie 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  adjacent 
country  rich  and  fertile :  throughout  the 
year,  many  of  the  trees  are  either  in  foli- 
age or  loaded  with  fruits.  The  trading 
boats  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  A.  take  two  or 
three  months  to  ascend  the  Plata,  owing  to 
the  force  of  the  descending  current.  A. 
has  become  more  known,  of  late,  as  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  and  the  residence  of 
the  dictator,  doctor  Francia.  (See  fVan- 
cia  and  Paraguay.)  The  latest  informa- 
tion which  we  have  of  that  part  of  tlie 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ifutorigcher 
Versuch  aber  die  Revolution  von  Paraguay^ 
&c.  von  J,  R,  Rtnggtr  und  M.  iong- 
champ,  Stuttaait,  18^7  (Historical  Essay 
on  the  Revolution  of  Paraguay,  Slc^  by 
J.  R.  Rengger  and  M.  Longchamp). 

Asylum;  a  place  to  which  persons 
flee  for  protection.  Among  the  ancients, 
temples,  statues  of  the  gods  and  altars 
aflbrded  such  a  refuge,  and  it  was  deetnetX 
an  act  of  impiety  to  remove  forcibly  one 
who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection. 
The  abuses  of  these  institutions  some- 
times led  men  to  forget  their  sacred  char- 
acter, as  the  Lacedemonians  did  in  the 
case  of  Pausanias,  whom  they  starved  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  People  who  had 
fled  to  asylums  were  often  starved  to 
death  by  their  pursuers,  or  the  places  of 
refuge  were  set  on  fire.  All  temples  and 
sacred  places,  however,  were  not  asylums, 
but  only  those  particularly  consecrated 
for  this  purpose.  The  emperor  Tiberius 
abolished  them  aU,  excem  the  temples  of 
Juno  and  i£sculiq)ins.  These  institutions 
passed  over  to  the  Christian  world.  Un- 
der Constantino  the  Great,  all  Christian 
churches  were  asylums  for  those  who 
were  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice 
or  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  The 
voun^er  Theodosius  extended  the  |mvi- 
lege,  m  431,  to  all  courts,  gardens,  walLs 
and  houses  belonfinff  to  the  church.  The 
Franks  confirmed  the  privilege,  and,  in 
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681,  the  synod  of  Toledo  extended  the 
limits  of  a^hiois  to  30  peees  from  ereiy 
church.  Tlufl  eoclesiastica]  privilege  has 
since  prevailed  in  all  Cathonc  countriea 
It  remained  inviotete,  at  least  in  Italy, 
ivfajle  the  papal  government  retained  its 
independence.  U  was  a  strong  armor  of 
defence  against  the  wild  spirit  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  was  not  witnout  good  con- 
sequences at  a  time  when  force  often 
prevailed  over  justice.  It  aJso  chanf;ed 
civil  punishments  into  ecclesiastical,  bm- 
ited  the  power  of  sovereigns,  and  extend- 
ed the  iimuoQce  of  the  churcli.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  justice  is  now  much 
better  administered,  asylums  have  been 
aboUahed  in  most  modem  countries.  It 
is  generally  known,  and  as  generally  re- 
gretted, that  the  late  pope  Leo  X,  on  his 
accession  to  the  apostolical  see,  relMab- 
lished  the  asylums,  which  had  been  abol- 
ished by  his  predecessor,  Pius  VII ;  the 
chief  consequence  of  which  has  been  to 
.  alSbrd  the  robbers  in  the  papal  dominions 
a  better  opportunity  to  escape  the  pursuit 
0f  the  Austrian  troops. — In  England  and 
the  U.  States,  this  name  has  been  given 
to  many  charitable  institutions  for  the  re- 
lief of  orphans,  blind,  or  dumb  and  deaf 
persons,  otc  In  no  countries  are  institu- 
tions or  this  kind  more  common. 

AsTWPTOTE ;  commonly,  a  straight 
line,  which  approaches  a  curve  line,  so 
that  the  distance  between  them  is  con- 
stantly diminishing,  ahhouj^  they  can 
never  meet,  even  if  ind^nitely  continu- 
ed. Hence  Leibnitz  caUed  infinite  spirits 
the  atymptotes  of  the  Deity.  An  asymp- 
tote may  also  be  a  curve. 

AsTNDBTON ;  the  omission  of  the  small 
connecting  particles  of  qieech,  in  order  to 
render  the  expression  more  hvely  and 
impressive,  lliis  is  particulariy  the  case 
when  a  series  of  actions,  quickly  follow- 
ing each  other,  is  to  be  represented ;  e.  g., 
in  Virgil, 

Fale  cito  fiammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa;  the  last 
of  the  incas.  He  succeeded  his  &ther, 
in  1529,  on  the  throne  of  Quito,  whilst 
his  brother  Huascar  obtained  the  king- 
dom of  Peru.  Thev  soon  made  war 
against  each  other,  when  the  latter  was 
lefeated,  and  his  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  A.  Hie  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  intenial  disturbances, 
with  Pizarro  at  their  head,  invaded  Peru, 
.where  they  were  entertained  with  no 
'litde  hospitality  by  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but,  instead  of  returning  the  kindness, 
they  held  A.  in  captivity,  and  requested 


him  to  aokMowledge  #ie  king  of  Spain  as 
has  masteiv  and  emlwace  the  Christian  re-* 
ligion.  Upon  his  asking  their  authority 
for  this  request,  the  friar  Valveide  gave 
him  the  breviary  as  authority.  A.  put  it 
to  lus  ear,  and  said,  *^  It  teUs  me  nothing  ;** 
then  threw  it  away.  This  was  made  a 
pretext  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  and' 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  He  ofiend 
a  large  sum  of  gold  as  a  ransom :  this  the 
Spaniards  took,  but  still  kept  him  prison- 
er. At  last,  he  was  burnt,  m  1533.  (See 
Pixarro,) 

Atalanta.  There  were  two  persons  of 
this  name  in  the  ancient  mythology.  One 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  the 
daughter  of  lasus  and  Clymene,  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  in  archery.  She  slew, 
with  her  arrows,  the  Centauis  Rhoecus 
and  Hylaeua,  who  were  about  to  offer  vi- 
olence to  her ;  sailed  to  Colchis  with  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  afterwards  present  at 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which 
she  first  wounded ;  hence.  Meleager 
awarded  to  her  the  prize.  (See  Odyaon 
vad  Mtkager.) — The  other  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  SdioeneuB,  king  of  Sc^ros,  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  and  swiftness  in 
running.  Conscious  of  her  exquisite 
beauty  and  her  great  fleetness,  she  im- 
posed upon  her  lovera  the  severest  condi-* 
tions.  She  required  each  to  run  a  race 
with  her.  Her  admirer  was  to  run  befine,. 
unarmed,  while  she  followed  him  with  a 
dart.  If  she  could  not  overtake  him,  she 
was  his  own ;  but  if  he  was  conquered, 
he  was  doomed  to  death,  and  his  head  set 
up  at  the  goal.  Many  had  fidlen  victims 
in  the  attempt,  when  Hippomenes,  the 
son  of  MiBgareus,  by  the  aid  of  Venus, 
overcame  her.  The  soddess  gave  him 
three  golden  apples,  which  he  £rew  be- 
hind him,  one  after  another,  as  he  ran. 
A.  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  and  Hippo- 
menes reached  the  goal  before  her.  Her 
former  reserve  now  gave  place  to  such 
ungovernable  passion,  that  she  even  pro- 
fimed  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  stood 
near  the  place  of  the  race.  The  angry 
goddess  changed  both  the  parties  lata 
fions,  and  compelled  them,  from  that 
time,  to  draw  her  chariot. 

Atamait.    (See  Hdmon.) 

Ate  ;  among  the  Greekis,  the  goddess, 
of  hate,  injustice  and  crime.  Homer  says 
of  her — 

Jove's  daugliiar,  Ate,  aaost  perniciou^power^ 
By  whom  ad  fimer,  challM^  firom  aS 
Reverence  and  fear.    Delicale  are  her  feat. 
Which  toom  ifae  ground ;  and  over  hiananhaada 
She  glides,  iojurioot  to  die  race  ofmao  \ 
Of  two  w1«>  strive,  at  least  entangKi^  one. 

CoHjKr'f  TrantTVMj  six.  1. 90. 
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Juflt  befikra  the  tiirth  of  Heioules,  she  ex« 
eked  Jupiier  to  a  rtram  of  boMtin^,  and 
thus  arorded  Juno  an  opportunior  to 
oveireach  bim  br  bringing  EorystneuB 
firat  into  the  woikL  The  indignant  mon- 
arch of  the  sods  seized  her  by  her  hair, 
precipitated  her  to  the  earth,  and  swore 
that  me  should  never  return  to  Olympus. 
Fable  informs  us,  that  she  has  ever  smce 
paced  the  earth  with  incredible  velocity, 
and  sprad  destruction  and  misery  every 
where.  Hesiod  calls  her  a  daughter  of 
Eris. 

ArKLtJiVM  Fabulx  (called,  also,  Oa- 
can  pUati) ;  a  kind  of  light  interlude  be- 
tween me  tragedy  and  comedy,  which,  in 
ancient  Rome,  was  not  performed  by  the 
regular  company  of  actors,  but  by  fiee- 
hm  young  Romans.  This  kind  of  play 
is  said  to  Imve  originated  from  the  ancient 
wftdZo,  a  city  of  the  Oecans,  between  Cap- 
ua and  Naples,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  beginning  and  all  that  remains  of  a 
national  Itaban  comedy,  consisting  of 
ftrce  seasoned  by  satire. 

A  Tempo  (Hcwum,  iii  time),  in  munc ; 
of  similar  signification  with  a  hattuUiy  and, 
like  tha^  expression,  seldom  used  but 
when  the  time  has  been  interrupted.—^ 
tempo^  in  any  kind  of  fencing  or  fighting, 
means  a  blow  or  thrust  at  the  same  time 
with  the  antagonist's  blow  or  thrust  It 
is,  of  course,  neeeseary  that  a  tempo  blows 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  af- 
firnl,  at  the  same  time,  a  guard  ajrainst  the 
other's  tfanist,  or  to  prevent  its  mU  effect 
This  kind  of  bk>WB  takes  place  particulariy 
in  fighting  with  the  broad-sword,  when 
the  antagonist  leaves  himself  much  ex- 
posed. 

ATHixiAR;  dauriiter  of  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  wifi)  of  Joram,  king  of  Judah ; 
a  woman  of  abandoned  character,  and 
fond  of  power,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  son  Ahaziah,  opened  her  way  to  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  42  princes  of  the 
royal  Mood.  She  reigned  6  years:  in 
the  7th,  the  high-priest,  Jehoiada,  placed 
Joash,  the  jounff  son  of  Ahaziah,  on 
the  throne  of  his  lather.  This  prince  had 
been  preserved  and  brought  up  secretly 
in  the  temple  by  Jehoehemi,  the  sister  of 
Joram  and  wife  of  Jehoiada.  Athaliah, 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  people,  who 
were  crowdinff  to  the  coronation  of  Jpash, 
entered  with  them  into  the  temple,  where 
the  ceremony  was  going  on.  At  the 
8i(|[ht  of  the  new  king,  surrotmded  by 
pnesiB,  Levites,  great  ofilcers  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  the  ioyfiil  people,  she  was  be- 
side herself;  she  tore  her  hair,  and  cried 
out.  Treason!  Jehoiada  ordered  her  to  be 


immediately  led  fWnn  tfie  temple  by  dw 
officers,  and  commanded  that  all  who 
should  ofier  to  defend  her  should  be 
slain ;  but  she  was  put  to  death,  at  the 
gate  of  her  palace,  without  opposiclon. 
This  hmpened  about  877  R.  C.  The 
ahan  of  Baal,  which  she  had  erectedt 
were  thrown  down,  and  die  worship  of 
the  true  Qod  restored.  (&eeSeeomdB0ok 
o/*Ain^«,  viii,  ix.)  Racine  has  written  a 
traffedy  on  this  story. 

Atramas,  the  son  of  iEolus  and  Ena- 
reta,  governed  a  part  of  Bceotia.  He  was 
the  husband  of  Nephele.  Their  children 
were  Helle  and  Phryxus.  Being  after- 
wards separated  firom  Nephele,  be  had  by 
Ino,  his  second  wife,  Learchus,  Melioeitus 
and  Eurycleia.  Ino,  determining  to  set 
rid  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  caused  a 
failure  of  the  crops,  and  bribed  the  mes- 
sengers, whom  A.  had  sent  to  the  oracle 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  misfbrtane»  to 
bring  for  an  answer,  that  the  chiUbren  of 
Nephele  must  be  sacrificed.  Juno  had 
instigated  her  to  this  measure  in  order  to 
destroy  her,  hating  her  because  she  had 
been  the  nurse  of  Bacchus.  But  the 
plan  feiled.  Nephele  preserved  her  chil- 
dren by  means  of  the  golden  ram,  and 
the  messengers  revealed  the  treachery  of 
Ino,  who  would  have  inevitably  feh  the 
vengeance  of  A.,  had  not  the  grateful 
Bacchus  conveyed  away  his  nurse.  A., 
supposing  that  she  was  put  to  death, 
married  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  Hyp- 
seus,  king  of  the  Lapithtt.  But  Ino  re- 
turned, gained  his  love  once  more,  and 
excited  me  jealousy  of  ThemisCo  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  she  determined  to  murder 
Ino's  children.  With  this  view,  she  or- 
dered their  beds  to  be  covered  with  black ; 
but  Ino,  suspicious  of  some  evil  design, 
changed  the  clothes,  and  the  unconscious 
Themisto  murdered  her  own  children,  and 
became  a  victim  to  despair.  Others  re- 
late, that  A.,  havine  lost  his  reason 
through  the  anger  of  Juno,  and  taking 
Ino  and  her  children  for  a  lioness  and  her 
whelps,  seized  Learchus,  and  dashed  him 
against  a  stone;  that  he  ^kea  pursued 
Ino,  who,  with  Meficertus  in  her  arms, 
plunged  into  the  sea.  Stained  with  blood, 
A.  now  abandoned  Bceotia,  and  fled  to 
Phtbiotis,  where  he  buih  Aloe,  and  agun 
united  himself  with  Themisto ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  he  first  went  to 
Andreus,  who  gave  him  the  country 
around  the  mountain  Laphystium,  which 
afterwards  came  to  the  children  of. 
Phryxus. 

Atharasius,  Saint ;  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria ;  a  renowned  fether  of  the  dnirehy 
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bom  in  that  city,  about  296.  He  bad  a 
Chriatiaii  education,  and  came  into  tbe 
fiunily  of  Alexander,  afterwazda  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  whose  private  sec- 
retary he  became.  He  then  went  to  St 
Anthony,  led  an  ascetic  life  with  that  re- 
nowned anchorite,  but  at  length  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  beoime  a  dea- 
con. Alexander  took  him  to  the  council 
at  Nice,  where  he  gained  the  highest  es- 
teem of  the  fathers,  by  the  talents  which 
he  displayed  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
He  had  a  great  share  in  the  decrees  passed 
here,  and  thereby  drew  on  himself  the 
hatred  of  the  Arians.  Aftersix  months,  he 
was  appointed  the  successor  of  Alexan- 
der. The  complaints  and  accusations  of 
his  enemies  at  length  induced  the  em- 
peror Constantino  to  summon  him,  in 
334,  before  the  councils  of  Tyre  and  Jeru- 
salem. A.  brought  to  light  the  iniquitous 
arts  which  had  been  practised  against 
him,  and  threw  his  judges,  who  were 
likewise  his  enemies,  into  such  confusion, 
that  the  imperial  deputies  could  with 
difficulty  rescue  him  from  theur  anger. 
They  could  do  nothing,  however,  furSier 
than  suspend  him  from  his  office.  He 
stiD  continued  in  the  dischar^  of  his  du- 
ties, until  the  emperor,  deceived  by  new 
fiJsehoods,  banished  him  to  Treves.  The 
death  of  Constantino  put  an  end  to  this 
banishment  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
some  months.  Constantius,  emperor  of 
the  East,  recalled  the  holy  patriarch.  His 
return  to  Alexandria  resembled  a  triumph. 
The  Arians  made  new  complaints  agamst 
him,  and  he  was  condemnea  by  90  Arian 
bishops,  assembled  at  Antiock  On  the 
contraiy,  100  orthodox  bishops,  assembled 
at  Alexandria,  declared  him  innocent; 
and  pope  Julius  confirmed  this  sentence, 
in  conjunction  with  more  than  300  bish- 
ops assembled  at  Sardis,  from  the  East 
and  West.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
returned  a  second  time  to  his  diocese. 
But  when  Constans,  emperor  of  the  West, 
died,  and  Constantius  became  master  of 
the  whole  empire,  the  Arians  ventured  to 
rise  up  against  A.  They  condemned  him 
in  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan,  and, 
as  the  worthy  patriarch  refused  to  listen 
to  any  thing  but  an  express  conunand  of 
the  emperor,  when  he  yvas  one  day  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  a  festival  in  the  church, 
5000  soldiers  suddenly  rushed  in  to  make 
him  prisoner.  But  the  surrounding  priests 
and  monks  placed  him  in  security.  A., 
displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  His  enemies  pursued 
him  even  here,  and  set  a  price  on  his 
head.    To  relieve  the  hermits,  who  dwelt 


in  these  sdlitaiy  places,  and  who  would 
not  betray  his  retreat,  fihom  sufiering  on 
his  account,  he  went  into  those  parts  of 
the  desert  which  were  entirely  uninhab- 
ited. He  was  followed  by  a  ndthfiil  ser 
vant,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  supplied 
him  yrith  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
this  undisturbed  spot,  A.  composed  many 
writinfps,  fiiU  of  elo<juence,  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  behevers,  or  expose  the 
felsehood  of  his  enemies.  When  Julian 
the  Apostate  ascended  the  throne,  he  al- 
lowed the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to 
their  churches.  A.  therefore  returned, 
aAer  an  absence  of  six  years.  Tbe  mild- 
ness which  he  exercised  towards  his  ene- 
mies was  unitized  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
church.  But  this  peace  was  interrupted 
by  the  complaints  of  the  heathen,  whose 
temples  the  zeal  of  A.  kept  always  empty. 
They  excited  the  emperor  against  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Thebais  to 
save  his  life.  The  death  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  accession  of  Jovian,  sffm  brought 
him  back ;  but,  Valens  becoming  emperor 
8  months  afler,  and  the  Arians  recovering 
the  superiority,  he  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  tomb  of'^his  father,  where  he  remained 
feur  months,  until  Valens,  moved  by  tho 
pressing  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  Al- 
exandrians, allowed  him  to  return.  From 
this  period,  he  remained  undisturbed  in 
his  office  till  he  died,  d7a— Of  the  46 
vears  of  his  official  life,  he  spent  90  in 
banishment,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
remainder  in  defending  the  Nieene  creed. 
A.  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom 
the  chtuch  can  boast  His  deep  mind, 
his  noble  heart,  his  invincible  courage, 
his  living  feith,  his  unbounded  benevo- 
lence, sincere  humilim  lofty  eloquence, 
and  strictly  virtuous  life,  j^ained  the  honor 
and  love  of  alL  His  wntings  are  on  po- 
lemical, historical  and  moral  subjeds. 
The  polemical  treat  chiefly  of  the  myste- 
rious doctrines  of  the  Trim^,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  historical  ones  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  tho 
church.  In  all  his  writings,  the  style  is 
distinguished,  considering  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced,  fbr  clearness 
and  moderation.  His  Apology,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Constantino,  is  a  master- 
piece. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mont- 
feucon,  3  vols.,  feL,  Paris,  IflOa  As  ft 
supplement  to  this  may  be  added  the  dd 
vol  of  the  library  of  the  Church  Fathers^ 
from  the  same  ec&tor  (1706V. 
Athapbscow  ;  a  lake  of  North  America^ 
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about  100  leagues  long,  and  from  10  to  90 
wid6;loD.110»W.;laL50<'N.  The  name 
10  apfitied  to  the  a^jaceDt  territory,  and  also 
to  a  river  which  flows  into  the  lake.  Slave 
river  fl6wB  fh>m  it  to  Slave  lake. 

Atheism  ( Grtdi^ «  priv.  and  et6s,  God) ; 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  non-ex- 
istence of  God,  and  is  opposed  to  thtisfHf 
or  deUm.  As  a  dimoation  or  a  manner 
of  thinlcing  in  regard  to  velijgion,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  /am  and  hthef.  Atheism 
is  always  found  to  prevaU  most  in  the 
most  depraved  times;  e.  g.,  among  the 
Greeks  after  Pericles,  among  the  Romans 
after  Auffustus,  among  the  French  before 
the  revouition,  in  the  time  of  the  tysUme 
de  la  nahtrty  Slc.  As  men  have  at  all 
times  conceived  very  diffisrent  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  evident  that  a 
sreat  variety  must  have  existed  in  the 
definitions  of  atheism :  thus  we  find  that 
many  of  the  most  moral  and  noble  men 
have  been  called  aOiMSf  because  theur  idea 
of  the  Divine  Being  did  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  muHttude ;  e.  g^  Spinoza,  a  pattern 
of  virtue.  And  even  in  the  present  age, 
penons  are  not  wanting,  who  stamp  every 
one  with  the  name  of  atheiri^  who  does 
not  conceive  God  as  separated  fimm  his 
creation,  like  an  artist  firom  his  woric,  and 
governing  it  as  an  artist  directs  a  ma- 
chine. Others  have  asked  whether  there 
ever  existed  a  real  atheist,  because  such  a 
one  could  not  believe  in  any  difiference 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  noble 
and  the  base ;  and  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  one  could  be  fi>tmd,  thomgh  some 
penons  may  pretend  to  this  entire  disbe- 
lief If  we  consider  the  immense  variety 
of  conceptions  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  some  of  which  are  essentially 
different  fipom  others,  we  shall  come  to 
,  the  conclusion,  that  no  one  rtiould  be  re- 
l^arded  as  an  atheist  ss  long  as  be  believes 
m  the  existence  of  virtue. 

Athklstjji,  king  of  Enghind,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Edward  the  Elder,  in  9S5b 
Though  of  iUeffitimate  birth,  his  age  and 
talents  cttosed  him  to  be  preferred  to  the 
lawfiil  children  of  Edward.  He  wss  vic- 
torious in  his  wan  with  the  Jkines  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Scotch,  by  whom 
they  were  assisted.  After  a  signal  overthrow 
of  his  enemies  at  Brunsbuiy,  he  eovemed 
in  peace  and  with  great  ability.  Inhisreign. 
a  law  was  passed  confeiring  the  rank  or 
thane  on  eveiy  merchant  mio  had  made 
three  sea  voyains  on  his  own  account 

Athena.    (See  MmentL) 

AtBKVMvm  ('A.eirva7<»).  1.  The  name  of 
several  places  in  Greece.— St  The  cele- 
brated sohool  which  Adrian  established  on 


the  Ca^toline  mount  Hai^  learned  men 
received  ample  salaries  m  giving  in 
stniction  in  tliia  instimtion,  and  that  tfaey 
might  be  enabled  to  study  at  leisure. 
Here,  also,  learned  men  assembled  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  their  writings.  Inftct, 
it  was  what  is  now  called  a  scUnH^ 
academy,-^.  A  ffvinnasium,  at  Ath- 
ens, dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  destined 
fw  assemblies  of  poets  and  orators.  In- 
struction was  also  given  there  to  the 
youth,  and,  in  later  times,  the  name  was 
applied  to  all  places  of  education  for  the 
young.-^  In  modem  times,  the  name 
given  to  different  establishmentB  which 
axe  connected  with  the  sciences,  as  the 
MtefUe  in  Paris. — ^In  the  U.  S.  of  Ainerica, 
the  name  is  fi^auentiy  given  to  public  libra- 
ries fi^uentea  fi>r  the  purpose  of  reading. 
Athenxus;  a  Greek  rhetorician  ana 
grammarian,  who  fived  at  Nancratis,  in 
cgypt,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  be- 
ffinmng  of  the  third  centufy  after  Christ 
Be  has  left  an  encyclopeedian  woik,  in  the 
finrm  of  conversation,  called  the  FiaH  (ff 
tik«  SophitUj  which  is  a  rich,  but  ill-anan^ 
treasure  of  historical,  antiquarian,  philo- 
sophical,  grammatical,  &C.,  knowiecke. 
The  principal  edition  is  by  Schweigfaau- 
ser,  Strasburg,  1801 — ^7,  in  14  volumes. 

Athxn AGORA8 ;  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  Athens,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who 
wrote  a  Greek  Apology  for  the  Chiisdans, 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
litifl,  in  177,  one  of  the  eariiest  which  ap- 
peared. This  legatio  or  depneaHo  pro 
CktisL  defends  the  Christians  fiom  the 
accusations  brou^t  against  them  by  the 
heathens  (of  atheism,  of  incest,  and  of 
eating  murdered  children),  with  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  a'  livdy  and  forcible 
style.  Lindner  published,  in  1774,  the 
latest  edition  of  this  Apolocr;  o^^o,  a 
treatise  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  an 
able  philosophical  woik  on  the  possibility 
and  fitness  of  a  resunection. 

Athens  ;  called,  by  the  Turics,  AOdmah, 
and  also  SeUnes;  the  celebrated  cit}s 
from  whence  the  Hriit  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation has  spread  for  thousands  of  3^eax^ 
down  to  our  own  time.  This  capital  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Attica,  and  of  the 
more  modem  democracv,  was  founded  by 
Cecrope,  1550  yean  berore  Christ,  and,  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  was  called  {^cro- 
pioy  which  name,  in  after  times,  was  re- 
tained merely  by  tiie  Acropolis.  Under  the 
government  of  Ericthomiis,  it  lost  its  old 
name,  and  received  that  ofJtkeM^  proba- 
bly firom  Minerva,  who  was  called,  hj  the 
Greeks,  .^tiiena.  The  old  city  was  buik  on 
the  summit  of  some  rocks,  wiiich  lie  in  the 
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midMof  a  wide  and  pfeannt  plain,  whieh 
iMcame  fiDod  with  buildingB  aB  the  inhabil- 
antB  incnaaed;  and  thia  made  the  diatinc* 
tkm  between  Acropolis  and  Cataj[x>lia, 
or  the  upper  and  lower  ci^.  The  citadel 
or  Acropolia  waa  60  atadia  in  carcumfer- 
ence,  and  included  many  extenaive  build- 
in^  A^lieaontheSaronicgulf^oppoBite 
the  eaateni  coast  of  the  Peloponnesua 
It  is  buih  on  a  peninaula  fiinned  b^  the 
junction  of  the  Cephiasua  and  IhaausL 
From  the  aea,  where  ita  real  power  lay, 
it  waa  distant  about  ^e  leagues.  It  waa 
connected,  by  walk  of  great  strength  and 
extent,  with  three  harbora— the  Pir»us, 
Mun^chia  and  Phaleram.  The  fint  was 
considered  the  most  convenient,  and  waa 
one  of  the  empcnriums  of  Grecian  com" 
merce.  The  surrounding  coaat  was  cov- 
ered with  magnificent  building  whose 
splendor  vied  wUh  those  of  the  city.  The 
walls  of  rough  stone,  which  connoted  the 
harbors  wi£  the  city,  were  so  broad,  that 
carnages  could  go  on  their  top.  The 
Acropolis  contained  the  most  splendid 
worns  of  art  of  which  A.  could  boaat  Its 
chief  oniament  waa  the  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva.  Thia  magnificent 
building,  which,  even  in  ruina,  has  been 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  was  217  feet 
lone,  96  broad,  and  65  hiffh.  Destroyed 
by  tbe  Persiana,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  noble 
manner  by  Peridea,  444  years  B.C.  Here 
stood  the  statue  of  Minerva  by  Phidias,  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  formed  of  ivory,  46 
feet  hi(^  and  richly  decorated  with  gold, 
whose  weight  was  estimated  at  from  40 
to  44  talents  (9000  to  2900  pounds),  which, 
if  we  reckon  according  to  Barthelemy, 
the  silver  talent  at  5700  livres,  and  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  1.%  would 
make  a  sum  of  2,964,000,  or  3,960,400 
livrea  '523,700,  or  576,004  dollars).  The 
Propyheum,  built  of  white  maible,  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Parthenon.  This 
buildinff  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropc^,  close  to  the  Erectheum,  also 
of  white  marble,  consistiM  of  two  tem- 
ples, the  one  dedicated  to  rallaa  Minerva, 
and  the  other  to  Neptune ;  besides  another 
remarkable  building,  called  the  Pandro 
stum.  In  the  circle  of  Minerva's  temple 
stood  the  olive-tree,  sacred  to  that  god- 
dess. On  the  front  part  of  the  Acro|M>ti8, 
and  on  each  end,  two  theatres  are  viaiUe, 
the  one  of  Bacdiua,  the  other,  the  Odeum ; 
the  former  for  dramatic  ezhibitiona,  the 
latter  for  muaical  competitiona,  alao  built , 
with  extraordinary  sptendiCMr.  The  treas- 
ury ia  also  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple 
of'^  Minerva.  In  the  lower  ci^  were 
many   fine  specimens  of  architeetura, 


viz^  the  Poikile,  or  the  oaflery  of  htetoii- 
cal  paintinca ;  besideB  the  temple  of  \h» 
Winda,  bum  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
and  the  monuments  of  celebnaed  men. 
But  the  greatest  pieces  of  architecture 
were  without  the  city— <he  temples  of 
Theseus  and  Jumter.Olympius,  one  of 
which  stood  on  the  north,  the  other  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  city.  The  first  was 
of  Doric  architecture,  and  resembled  the 
Parthenon.  On  the  mett^ies  of  this  tem- 
ple the  ftmous  deeds  of  old  heroes  and 
kings  were  excellently  represented.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  waa  of  Ionic 
arcmtecture,  and  mr  surpassed  all  the 
other  buildings  of  Athens  in  splendor 
and  beauty.  Incalculable  sums  were 
spent  on  it  It  was  from  time  to  time  en- 
larged, and  rendered  more  beautiful,  until, 
at  fength,  it  was  finished  by  Adrian.  The 
outside  of  this  temple  was  adorned  by 
nearly  120  fluted  columns,  60  feet  high, 
and  6  foet  in  diameter,  l^e  inside  was 
nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference. 
Here  stood  the  renowned  statue  of  the 
ffod  made  by  Phidias,  of  gold  and  ivoiy. 
The  Pantheon  {taered  to  aU  (he  gotb) 
muBt  not  be  for^tten.  Of  this  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  la  an  exact  copy.  Besides 
these  wonderful  works  of  art,  Athens  con- 
tains many  other  places  which  must  al- 
ways be  interesting,  fix>m  the  recollections 
ooimected  with  them.  The  old  philoso- 
phers were  not  accustomed,  aa  ia  well 
Known,  to  shut  up  their  scholars  in  lec- 
ture-rooms, but  mingled  with  them  on 
the  fineest  and  pleasantest  terms,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  sought  out  spoda  which 
were  soil  and  retired.  Such  a  spot 
was  the  renowned  academy  where  Plato 
taught,  lying  about  six  stadia  north  of  the 
city,  formimr  a  part  of  a  place  called  Ce- 
ramieui,  Tnis  apot,  originally  marshy, 
had  been  made  a  very  pleasant  place,  by 
planting  rows  of  trees,  and  turning  through 
It  streama  of  freah  water.  Such  a  place 
was  the  Lyceum,  where  Aristotle  taught, 
and  whicli,  through  him,  became  the  seat 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  It  lay  on  the 
liank  of  iJie  Ilissus,  opposite  the  city,  and 
was  dso  used  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
Not  fiur  from  thence  was  the  less  renowned 
Cynosargea,  where  Antisthenes,  the  foun- 
der of  me  Cynic  school,  taught  The 
sects  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  neld  their 
meetings  in  the  city.  Zeno  chose  the 
well-known  Poikile,  and  Epicurus  estab- 
lidied  himself  in  a  aard^  within  the 
walls»  for  he  loved  bom  society  and  rural 
quiet  Not  only  literary,  but  political 
assemblies  gave  a  particular  interest  to 
different  ptoes  in  Athens.    Herewasthe 
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court  of  areopaffus,  where  that  UkietiiotiB 
body  gave  th«r  decisioDfl ;  the  Piytaneiim, 
or  senate-house ;  the  Pnyz,  where  the  free 
people  of  Athens  deliberated.  After  23 
centuries  of  war  and  devastation,  of 
changes  from  civilized  to  savage  masters, 
have  passed  over  this  great  ci^,  its  ruins 
«dll  excite  astonishment  No  mconsider- 
able  part  of  the  Acropolis  was  lately  stand- 
ing. The  Turks  have  suirounded  it  with 
a  broad,  iiregular  wall.  In  this  wall 
one  may  perceive  the  remains  of  the  old 
wall,  together  with  fragments  of  ancient 
piDars,  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  to  construct  new  edifices. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Prcmylaeum,  built 
by  Pericles  at  an  expense  of  2013  talents, 
and  which  fonned  the  ancient  entrance, 
was  a  temple  of  victoiy.  The  roof  of 
this  building  stood  as  late  as  1656,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  some 
powder  kept  there.  In  a  part  of  the 
present  waU,  there  are  fragments  of  excel- 
lent designs  in  ftoMo  relietw,  representing 
the  contest  of  the  Athenians  vrith  the 
Amazons.  On  the  opposite  wing  of' the 
Propybeum  are  six  whole  colunms,  with 

Ste-ways  between  thenu  These  piUars, 
If  covered  on  the  front  side  by  the  wall 
built  by  the  Tuiks,  are  of  maible,  white 
as  snow,  and  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
They  consist  of  three  or  four  stones,  so 
artfully  joined  together,  that,  thoush  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  v>r  2000 
years,  yet  no  separation  has  been  ob- 
served. From  the  Propylsum  we  step 
into  the  Parthenon.  On  me  eastern  fit)nt 
of  this  building,  also,  there  are  eight 
columns  standing,  and  several  coloimaaes 
on  the  side.  Of  the  pediment,  which 
represented  the  contest  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva  for  Athens,  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  head  of  a  sea-horse,  and 
the  figures  of  two  women  without  heads ; 
but  in  all  we  must  admire  the  highest 
degree  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse  is 
better  preserved.  Of  all  the  statues  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  that  of  Adrian 
alone  remains.  The  inside  of  this  temple 
is  now  changed  into  a  mosque.  In  the 
whole  of  this  mutilated  building,  we  find 
an  indescribable  expression  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  There  are  also  astonish- 
ing remains  to  be  seen  of  the  Erectheum 
itSe  temple  of  Neptune  Erectheus),  es- 
pecially tne  beautifiil  female  figures  caBed 
Caryo&iUy  and  which  form  two  arch- 
ways. Of  both  theatres  there  is  only  so 
much  of  die  outer  walls  remaining,  that 
one  can  estimate  their  former  condition 
and  enoimous  size.    The  arena  has  suuok 


down,  and  is  now  i4anted  with  con.    In 
the  lower  city  itseu^  there  are  no  vestiges 
to  be  found  of  equal  beauty  and  extent 
Near  a  church,  sacred  to  Santa  Maria 
Maff^ore,  stand  three  very  beautifiil  Co- 
rinthian columns,  wluch  support  an  srchi- 
tnve.    They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the   remains   of   a   temple    of  Jujater 
Olympius,  but  the  opinion  is  not  well 
grounded:   probably,  they  are  the   re- 
Aiains  of  the  old  Poikile.    The  temple  of 
the  Winds,  built  by  Andronicus  Cynhes- 
tes,  is  not  entire.    Its  form  is  an  octagon: 
on  each  side  it  is  covered  with  reuefi, 
which   represent  one  of  the   principal 
winds:  the  work  is  excellenL    llie  pres- 
ervation of  this  edifice  is  owing  to  its  beiDg 
occupied  by  the  dervises  as  a  mosque. 
Of  the  m<mument8  of  distinguished  men, 
with  which  a  whole  street  was  filled,  onhr 
the  fine  one  of  Lysicrates  remains.    It 
consists  of  a  pedesud  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of  Corinthian   architecture.    This   has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  spot  which  De- 
mosthenes used  for  his  study,  but  the 
supposition  is  not  well  supported.    What 
\ori  Elgin  has  done  for  the  preservation 
of  the  remains  of  old  Grecian  architec- 
ture, may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
articles  on   Elgmy  and  EigkCs  MtuiU 
MtmumenU.    Some  prostrate   walls  are 
the  only  remains  of  the  splendid  |nrm- 
nasium  buih  by  Ptolemy.    Outside  m^the 
ci^,  our  wonder  is  excited  by  the  lofty 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter.    Of  120  pillars,  16  remain ;  but 
none  of  the  statues  are  in  existence:    The 
pedestals  and  inscriptions  are  scattered 
nere  and  there,  and  partly  buried  in  the 
earth.    The  main  body  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  has  remained  almost  entire,  but 
much  of  it,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  modem 
origin.    The  figures  on  the  outade  are 
mostly  destroyed,  but  those  which  adorn 
the  frieze  within   are    well   preserved. 
They  repi^esent  the  actions  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.    The  battle  between  The- 
seus and  the  Centaur  is  likewise  depicted* 
On  the  hill  where  the  fiunous  court  of 
areopiijgus  held  its  sittings,  you  find  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock,  places  for  the  judges  to 
sit,  and  over  against  these  the  stations  of 
the  accuser  and  the  accused. .  The  hill  is 
now  a   Turkish   burial-groimd,  and  is 
covered  with  monuments.    The  Pnyx, 
the  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  not 
frur  from  the  Areopagus,  is  very  nearly  in 
its  primitive  state.    One  may   aee   the 
place  from  which  the  orators  spoke  hewn 
m.the  rock,  the  seats  of  the  scribes,  and, 
at  both  ends,  the  places  of  those  ofiicers 
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whooe  duty  it  was  to  progonre  ailetice, 
and  to  make  known  the  event  of  public 
deliberations.  The  niches  are  still  to  be 
seen,  where  those  who  had  any  ftivor  to 
ask  of  the  people  deposited  their  pe- 
titions. The  patns  for  running  are  also 
visible,  where  the  gymnasdc  exercises 
were  perfbmied,  and  which  Herodes  At- 
tleos  (q.  V.)  built  of  white  marble.  The 
spot  occupied  by  the  Lyceum  is  only 
naown  by  a  quantity  of  mllen  stone.  A 
more  modem  edifice  stands  in  the  garden 
in  the  place  of  the  academy.  In  the  sur- 
rounding space,  the  walks  of  the  Peripi^ 
tetics  can  be  discerned,  and  some  olive- 
trees  of  high  antiquity  still  command  the 
reverence  of  the  beholder.  The  long 
walls  are  totally  destroyed,  though  the 
foundations  are  yet  to  be  found  on  the 
plain.  The  Pineus  has  scarcely  any 
thing  of  its  ancient  splendor,  except  a  few 
mined  pillars,  scattered  here  and  there : 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phalerum 
and  Munychia.  Some  little  commerce  is 
carried  on  here,  and  a  custom-house  stands 
on  the  place. — Modem  Athens,  in  Livodia, 
lately  contauied  1300  houses,  and  12,000  in- 
habitants, 2000  of  whom  were  Turks.  The 
Greeks  here  experienced  from  the  Turks 
a  milder  govemment  than  elsewhere. 
They  also  retained  some  remains  of  their 
ancient  customs,  and  annually  chose 
9)ur  archons.  The  Greek  archbish- 
op residing  here  had  a  conaderable  in- 
:ome.  In  1822,  the  Acropolis,  after  a 
iong  siege,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  free 
GrMks.  In  182S,  a  Greek  school,  under 
the  care  of  the  patriot  professor  George 
GennadioB,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  most  thorough  investigation  of  the 
places  among  the  ruins  of  A.  wcHthy  of 
attention,  is  contained  in  Leake's  Topog- 
raphy of  Athens,  with  some  Remarks 
on  its  Antiquities,  London,  1821,  with  on 
atlas  in  folio.  (See  Stuart  and  Revett's 
splendid  work,  the  AniumUies  of  Mi- 
enSj  which  the  architect  Eoerhard  copied, 
and  had  printed  on  zinc  plates,  and  pub- 
lished, Darmstadt,  1824,  folio.)  Ijeake 
makes  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  many  monuments  were  ex- 
tant which  belonged  to  the  perioil  before 
the  Per»an  war;  because  so  tmnsitoiy  a 
possession  as  Xerxes  had  of  the  city, 
scarcely  gave  him  time  to  finish  the  de- 
struction of  the  walls  and  principal  public 
edifices.  In  the  restoration  of  the  city  to 
its  former  state,  Themistocles  looked 
more  to  the  useful,  Cimon  to  magnifi- 
cence and  splendor ;  and  Pericles  fer  sur- 
passed them  both  in  his  buildines.  The 
great  supply  of  mon^  which  he  had  from 
voi*.  I.  *  3d 


the  tribute  of  the  other  Mstes^  beknged  t» 
no  suceeedhig  ruler.    A.  at  length  saw 
^  much  of  her  ancient  splendor  restoied; 
but,  unhickily,  Atdca  was  not  an  island, 
and,  after  the  sources  of  power,  which 
belonged   to  the  fruitful  and  extensive 
country  of  Macedonia,  were  developed  by 
an  aUe  and  enlightened  prince,  the  op- 
posing interests  of  many  free  states  could 
not  long  withstand  the  disciplined  aimy 
of  a  wariike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able 
and  ambitious   monarch.    When   Sylla 
desttoyed  the  worics  of  the  Pimu%  the 
power  of  A.  by  sea  was  at  an  end,  and 
with  that  fell  the  whole  chy.    Flattered 
by  the  triumvirate,  fevored  by  Adrian's 
love  of  the  arts,  A.  was  at  no  time  so 
splendid  as  under  the  Antonines,  when 
the  magnificent  woriis  of  from  8  to  10 
centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices 
of  Pericles  were  in  equal  preservation 
with  the  new  buildings.   Plutuvh  himself 
wondera  how  the  structures  of  Ictinus,  of 
Menesicles  and  Phidias,  which  were  Iniik 
with  such  surprising  lapidi^could  retain 
such  a  perpetual  freshness.  The  most  cor- 
rect criticism  on  the  accounts  of  Greece 
by  Pausanias  and  Strabo  is   in   Lrake. 
mbably  Pausanias  saw  Greece  yet  un- 
plundered.   The  Romans^  firom  reverence 
towards  a  religion  approaching  so  nearly 
to  their  own,  and  vnshinff  to  conciliate  a 
people  more  cultivated  man  themselves, 
were  ashamed  to  rob  temples  where  the 
masterpieces  of  art  were  kept  as  sacred, 
and  were  satisfied  with  a  tribute  of  money 
in  PhSttpBdony  althou|di  in  Sicily  they 
did  not  abstain  firom  me  plunder  of  the 
temples,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
Carthaginian  and  Phoonician  influence  in 
that  island.    Pictures,  even  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  may  have  been  left  in  their 
places.    The  wholesale  robberies  of  col- 
lectors,  the  removal  of  great  quantities  of 
the  works  of  art  to  Constantmople,  when 
the  creation  of  new  specimens  was  no 
longer  possible,  Christian  zeal,  and  the 
attactal  of  barbarians,  destroyed,  after  a 
time,  in  A.,  what  the  emperors  had  spared. 
We  hove  reason  to  think,  that  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Minerva  Promachos  was' 
standing  in  the  time  of  Alaric    About 
420  A.  D.,  paganism  was  totally  annihi- 
lated at  A.,  and,  when  Justinian  closed 
even  the  schook  of  the  philosophera,  the 
recollection  of  the  mythology  was  lost 
The  Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  church 
of  the  Vu^n  MaiT,and  St  Georve  stepped 
into  the  place  of  Theseus.    The  manu- 
feetory  of  silk,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained, was  destroyed  by  the  transports* 
tion  of  a  eokmy  ei  weavers,  by  Roger  of 
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I  the  place  feU  into  the 
bamlfli  of  Omar.  To  complete  its  degra- 
dation, the  city  of  MiDerva  obtained  the 
privilege  (an  enviable  one  in  the  East)  of ' 
being  eovemed  by  a  black  eunuch,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  haram.  The  Pardienon 
became  a  moflC|ue,  and,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Acropoha,  thoee  alterations  were 
commenced,  which  the  new  discovery  of 
artillery  then  made  necessaiy.  In  1687, 
at  the  siege  of  A.  by  the  Venetians  under 
Morosini,  it  appears  that  the  temple  of 
Victory  was  aestroyed,  the  beautind  re- 
mains of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  museum.  SepL  28,  of  this  year, 
a  bomb  fired  the  powder-magazine  Jcept 
by  the  Turics  in  the  Parthenon,  and,  with 
this  building,  destroyed  the  ever  memora- 
Ue  remains  of  the  genius  of  Phidias. 
Ftobably,  the  Venetians  knew  not  what 
they  destroyed ;  they  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  their  artillery  should  ac- 
complish such  devastation.  The* city 
was  surrendered  to  them  Sept  39.  They 
wished  to  send  the  chanot  of  Victo- 
ry, which  stood  on  the  west  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  Venice,  as  a  trophv 
of  their  conquest,  but,  in  removing,  it  feU 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  April,  loiBS,  A. 
was  again  surrendered  to  the  Turiis,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who,  with  good  reason,  feared 
the  revenge  of  their  returning  masters. 
Learned  travellers  have,  since  that  time, 
often  visited  A. ;  and  we  may  thank  their 
relations  and  drawings  for  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  many  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  place.  How  little  the  Greeks 
of  modem  times  have  understood  the  im- 
portance of  these  buildings,  is  proved 
by  Crusius'  Turco-Grecia.  From  them 
originated  the  names  temjiU  of  the  im- 
kiwum  GotLf  lantern  of  DemostMneSj  &c 
It  is  doing  injustice  to  the  Turks  to  at- 
tribute to  them,  exclusively,  the  crime 
of  destroying  these  remains  of  antiquity. 
From  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  their  materiius 
for  building  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
ruins  ore  in  the  neighborhood  of  inhabited 
places,  and,  in  the  seaport  towns,  are  par- 
ticularly exposed,  because  ease  of  trans- 
portation is  added  to  the  daily  want  of 
materials.  In  the  mean  time,  the  most 
accessible  part  of  A.  has  rich  treasures  to 
reward  well-directed  researches ;  and  each 
fragment,  which  comes  to  light  in  A., 
proves  the  all-pervading  art  and  taste  of 
this  people.  It  is  fortunate  that  many  of 
the  remains  of  Grecian  art  have  been 
covered  by  barbarous  structures,  until  a 
brighter  day  should  dawn  on  Greece. 


Athens  ;  a  post-town  of  Geonia,  in 
Clarke  co.,  on  the  Oconee ;  92  W.  N.  W 
Augusta,  197  N.W.  Savaimah.  It  has  a 
very  elevated,  pleasant  and  healthy  situa 
tion.  It  contamed,  in  1837,  upv^ards  of 
70  dwelling-houses,  and  neariy  1000  in- 
habiumts.  Franklin  college,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  incorporated  academies 
of  tlie  state,  is  styled  tlie  umvernhf  of 
Gtorgioy  was  incorporated  and  established 
at  thvs  place  in  17o4,  but  did  not  go  into 
operation  till  1803.  The  buildings  conast 
of  two  large  Imck  edifices  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students,  a  chapel,  a  steward^s 
haH,  a  brick  building  for  the  chemical  and 
thephilosophical  apparatus,  and  the  libroiy , 
which  contains  about  2000  volumes,  and 
a  buildinff  for  a  grammar-school,  which  is 
coimected  with  me  college.  The  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  college  are 
intrusted  to  a  president,  four  professors 
and  two  tutors.  The  number  of  studentB, 
in  1837,  was  100. 

Atheits  ;  a  small  post-town  of  Ohio^ 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
41  miles  W.  Marietta,  52  E.ChiUicotfae; 
lon.l82«7'W.;  lat.39°23^N.  Itissit- 
uated  on  an  elevated  peninsula,  formed 
by  a  large  bend  of  the  Hockhocking, 
which  meanders  about  the  towiL  The 
situation  is  pleasant  and  heahhy,  and 
commands  an  extensive  pro^iect.  An 
institution  is  established  here,  styled  the 
Ohio  umoernfv,  which  is  endowed  with 
46,000  acres  of  land,  vieldins  about  2300 
doUars  annually.  A  college  emficeofbrick, 
large  and  elegant,  was  erected  in  1817. 

Athlete  ;  combatants  who  look  part 
in  the  public  games  of  Greece;  also, 
young  men  who  went  through  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  to  harden  themselves,  and 
to  become  fit  to  bear  arms.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  the  athletes  are  those  who 
make  the  athletic  or  gymnastic  exer- 
cises their  principal  business,  particularly 
wresders  and  boxers.  Their  buaness 
was  to  contend  at  the  public  festivals ; 
and  they  regulated  their  habits  of  life 
with  reference  to  this  purpose.  They 
were  well  fed,  and  were  obliged  to  abstain 
firoih  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  Be- 
fore they  were  permitted  to  exhibit  them- 
selves at  the  public  games,  inquiries  were 
made  respectmg  the  buth,  rank  and  con- 
duct of  each.  A  herald  called  out  the 
name  of  the  athlete,  and  demanded  of 
all  whether  they  had  any  objection  against 
him.  After  this  exaimnation,  and  after 
the  athlete  had  taken  an  oath  that  he 
had  complied  with  all  the  condinons 
required,  and  that  he  would  strictly  obey 
the  laws  of  the  contest,  peimiBsion  was 
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l^vcn  him  to  (Mmtend.  The  antafmnkds 
were  deaenated  bv  lot  Not  cmy  the 
iqipbuseof  the  people,  hut  also  crowns  and 
statueayWere  confeired  upon  the  victor. 
He  was  led  m  triumph ;  his  name  was 
written  in  the  public  recorda;  an  Olym- 
piad was  named  after  him,  and  poets  sung 
his  paise.  He  also  received  peculiar 
privikges,  had  a  yeari^  pension,  and  the 
ibremoet  seat  at  the  sacred  flames.  Par- 
ticular honon  were  conferrea  on  him  by 
his  native  ci^,  ibr  all  his  fellow-citizens 
partook  of  his  gloiy.    (See  Oynmastiea.) 

Athos,  now  4gioi»  Orat^  or  Monk  &n- 
io;  a.  hiffh  mountain,  or  the  exiremitv  of 
a  lonff  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  provmce 
of  Sfuonica,  in  Eurojpean  Tuikey,  which 
runs  through  a  jpenmsula  seven  miles 
long,  and  three  mues  broad,  into  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Xeizes  caused  a  canal,  hidf 
a  league  wide,  to  be  dug  through  the 
neek  of  land  which  connects  the  penin- 
sula vrith  the  continent,  for  thejpurpose 
of  conducdng  his  fleet  to  TliesaBly. 
The  mountain  is  about  5900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sel^  and  is  inhiUted  by 
€h«eks.  On  the  sides  are  about  twenty 
monasteries,  and  a  multitude  of  hennit- 
a^es,  vHiich  contain  more  than  6000 
moi^  mosdy  Russian,  of  the  order  of 
St  Basil  These  live  here  m  a  perfect 
separation  from  the  worid,  and  under 
such  strict  legulations,  that  they  do  not 
tderaie  any  female  beinff,  not  even  of  the 
class  of  domestic  animaw,  among  them. 
They  are  also  extremely  industrious:  they 
carve  statues  of  the  samts,  Jignoi  Dk 
and  Patemosters,  which  thev  s^  to  the 
mariiet-town  of  Kareia,  on  the  mountain, 
where  weekly  maxkets  are  held,  and  to 
the  rest  of  Eurqw,  especially  to  Russia. 
They  also  collect  ahns,  to  pay  their  heavy 
taxes  to  the  pacha  and  the  Porte.  Ther 
have  many  schools.  The  hohjr  mountain  is 
conndered  one  of  the  most  important 
seminaries  fer  instruction  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  hbraries  of  the  monas- 
teries are  rich  in  liteniiy  treasures,  pailicu- 
lariy  in  manuscripts,  partly  procured  from 
Constantinople,  befere  its  conquest  by  the 
Tuiks,  nardy  presented  to  them  from  the 
same  place,  uid  partly  written  by  the 
laborious  monka  Many  books  have  been 
Innought  thence  to  the  mat  Collections  at 
Faris,  Vienna,  &c  Their  monasteries 
and  ehurches  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  miiich  have  b^s. 

Athwabt  (par  U  traoen^  Fr.,  from  a 
and  fiMfi,  Dan.,  transverse),  when  used  in 
navigation,  implies  across  the  line  of  the 
course. 

Athwaht-Hawse  ;  the  situation  of  a 


ship  when  she  is  driven  by  the  wind, 
tide,  or  other  accident,  across  the  fore- 
part of  another.  This  phrase  is  equallv 
applied  when  the  ships  bear  against  each 
other,  or  when  they  are  at  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  the  transverse  position  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  being  principally  under- 
stood.—.^l^ktMui  iht  fin-foot  denotes  the 
flight  of  a  cannon-ball  from  one  ship 
across  the  course  of  another,  to  intereept 
the  latter,  and  oblige  her  to  sh<Hten  sail, 
that  the  former  may  come  near  enough 
'to  examine  her. 

Atlahtica,  AUand  dler  Mankeim;  a 
work,  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  by  O.  Rud- 
beck,  in  which  the  author,  with  great 
leanung,  labors  to  prove  a  ludicrous  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  Man^  of  the  ancients 
was  Sweden,  and  that  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  Enghsb,  Danes  and  Germans 
originated  from  Sweden.  The  work  is 
a  typographic  mky.  The  first  volume 
appeared  m  1675—79,  at  UpmL  Several 
editions  of  it  followed.  The  last  Lat- 
in edition  is  of  1609,  and  bears  a  high 
price.  Written  copies  of  it  are  in  several 
jBuropean  libraries. 

Atlantic  Ocsak  ;  the  mass  of  water 
between  the  western  coast  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  America; 
the  oidv  considerable  aquatic  communi- 
cation between  the  polar  extremities  of 
the  earth,  if  we  do  not  give  to  both  its 
extremities  the  name  of  me  Ihnen  ocean. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Mas.  (q.  v.) 
The  Atlantic,  m  its  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Greenland,  is  upwards 
of  1000  miles  wide,  and,  opening  thence 
to  the  S.  W.  vritii  the  general  range  of 
the  bounding  continents,  spreads,  under 
the  northern  tropic,  to  a  breadth  of  60 
degrees  of  longimde,  or  4170  miles,  with- 
out estimating  the  gulf  of  Mexica  Be- 
yond the  tofrid  zone,  the  A.  inflects  to 
the  N.  W.  and  S.  EL,  agam  complying 
with  the  bearing  of  the  adjacent  conti- 
nents, which  correspond  with  great  ex- 
actness to  each  other.  The  A.  and  its 
gulfr  occupy  about  the  seventh  part  of  the 
super6cies  of  the  globe,  curvmg  round 
the  western,  southern  and  northern  part 
of  the  Eastern  continent,  fix>m  73^  N.  lat 
to  9S^  S.  ktt.,  or  through  107  degrees  of 
latitude.  This  immense  strait  is  limited, 
on  the  west,  by  the  most  lengthened  land- 
line,  extending  north  and  south,  that  can 
be  dravim  on  Sie  earth.  "When  we  cast 
an  eye  over  the  Atiantic,"  says  Humboldt, 
in  ius  Personal  Narrative,  "or  that  deep 
valley  which  divides  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa  from  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  new  continent,  we  distin 
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goioh  a  oontniy  direetion  in  the  motkm 
of  liie  watefs.  Between  the  tropica,  es- 
pecially from  the  coast  of  Senegal  to  the 
UaribtiNean  sea,  the  seneral  current,  that 
which  was  earliest  Known  to  marinen, 
flows  constantly  from  east  to  west  This 
is  called  the  «9ttmocfiateurreiif.  Itsmean 
rapiditjr,  corresponding  to  deferent  lati- 
tudes, is  the  same  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  ooeuis,  imd  may  be  estimated 
at  9  or  10  miles  in  9i  noun ;  conse- 
ouently  from  S9  to  65  hundredths  of  a 
R>ot  eveiy  second  of  time."  This  great 
observer  also  saTS,  ^tn  comparing  the 
observations  which  I  had  occasion  to 
make  in  tiie  two  hemi^heres,  with  those 
which  are  laid  down  m  the  Voyages  of 
Cook,  la  Peroose,  d'Entrecasteaux,  Van- 
couver, Macartney,  ICrusensteni  and  Mar- 
ehand,  I  found  that  the  swiftness  of  the 
teneral  current  of  the  tropics  varies  ficon 
5  to  18  miles  m  24  jiouis,  or  from  one 
third  of  a  Ibot  to  one  and  two  tenths  per 
second.*  The  western  equinoctial  cur- 
rent is  lek,thougfafeeUy,ashichaB28° 
N.  lat,  and  about  as  &r  soutii,  mough  it 
must  be  in  excess  along  the  equator. 
The  eastern  salient  point  of  South  Amer- 
ica being  m  upwards  of  6P  8.  kt,  the 
great  mass  of  ocean  flood  is  unequally 
divided.  South  from  cape  St  Itoque, 
the  Gunent  is  turned  down  the  coast  of 
South  America^  and,  between  W^  and 
4(PS.  kt,  reacts  towards  Africa.  North 
from  cape  St  Roque,  the  coast  of  South 
Ameaoa  bends  to  a  general  course  of  N. 
eSPWfBBd,  with  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
tin  gulf  of  Mexico^  nwintains  that  direc- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  the  BioGmndedel 
No0e,956OBulea.  Akmg  this  coast,  the 
equnioetial  cnnent  is  inflected  north- 
ward, and  angmnnted  by  oonsinnt  acou- 
mulatioQs  from  the  ewt ;  the  whole 
body  pouring  throudi  the  various  inkis 
between  the  Windward  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  and 
tbenoe,  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan,  into 
the  guJf  of  Mexica  In  the  latter  leser* 
voir,  it  has  reaehed  its  utmost  elen^tiQu, 
and  again  rushes  out  into  the  A.  through 
jthe  Cuba  and  Bf^ama  or  Florida  chan- 
nel, and,  sweeping  along  the  coast  of  the 
U.  SttUea  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  about  50^  N. 
lat,  meets  tk»  Arctic  currents  from  Da- 
vis's straits,  and,  from  the  Novtbem  At- 
lantic oqean,  is  turned  towards  Europe 
and  the  north-west  of  Africa,  and  is  final- 
Iv  merged  in  its  original  souroe  vrithin 
the  tn^pios.  To  ^b^  oceanic  river  has 
beengiven  theimme  ofirtf^-jfrvoM.  It 
IS  the  second  mopt  ejoenaive  and  much 
the  mopt  strongly  merited  vhir^Mol  on 


the  i^obe,  having  an  ontliiie  of 
15,000  miles.  The  mean  motion  of  the 
gulf-stream  is,  no  ^oidtt,  changeable,  even 
at  the  same  points.  The  time  of  its  peri- 
odical revolution  is  about  d|  yeam,  and 
the  maximum  of  motion  in  the  Bahama 
channel  Humboldt  notices  this  phenom- 
enon thus p^^In  the  Florida  channel,  I 
obserred,  in  the  month  of  Hay,  1804,  m 
the  5i6th  and  97th  degrees  of  latitude,  a 
celerity  of  80  miles  in  94  hotns,  or  5  leet 
every  second,  tbouffh  at  this  period  the 
north  windblew^with  mat  violence.  At 
the  end  of  the  gulf  of  Florida,  in  the  par- 
allel of  cape  CvmaTerd,  the  gidl^fltrsam, 
or  cumnt  of  Florida,  tuns  to  the  N.  £. 
Its  rapidity  resembles  that  of  a  tocrent, 
and  is  sometimesfive  miles  an  hour.'*  (For 
further  information  on  this  auliiect,  see 
the  artide  €)urrt$djmd  also  Dart^^  Fieir 
itfihe  VmiedStaies,  Philadelphia,  1896.) 
— iHun^KxIdt  endeavored  to  ascflitaig  the 
comparative  height  of  the  waien  of  this 
ocean  alonff  its  ahores,  and  teft  of  the 
Pacific  jon  the  opposite  aide  of  ibe  isth- 
mus, taking  the  level  of  the  culf  of  Mexico 
as  a  standard.  He  found  me  sur&oe  ef 
the  foimer  to  he  6  or  7  aielres  bkber 
than  tfiat  of  tiie  latter  (19  or  99  feet,  &£- 
lish  measure}.  The  jifeflth  ,of  i^  A.  » 
also  eztremehr  varioui,  in  f»any  {laces 
being  wholly  be^iond  the  power  <h  man 
to  fitiiom.  Captain  fioeieaby,  in  the 
Greenland  sea,  in  1817,  nhunbed  to  the 
greatest  known  depth  wnieh  a  line  has 
reached,  i  e.  7900  feet  Many  pans  of 
this  ocean,  however,  are  thought  to  he 
much  deeper.— The  saltnesa  and  v^cific 
gravity  of  the  A.  difiar  4n  varioMS  para, 
and  gradually  diminish  fiom  the  e^piator 
tolhepoles.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Brilnh  isles,  the  sak  hashaen  auttod  at 
^th  of  the  weight  of  the  water ;  and,  ac- 
cordinff  to  doctor  ThonHNKm,  the  ppiopmr- 
tion  or  saline  contents  does  not  appear  to 
dtf^r  muds,  whatever  may  be  the  latitude 
in  which  the  water  is  ftiamined.  The 
variation  resulting  0om  all  dbe  obeerv»> 
tions  of  Rages,  Phiims  and  Bauna^  is 
from  0.0451  to  0.35  saline  matter.  The 
temperature  of  the  A.  is  highest  between 
S''  45^  and  0^  J5^  N.  lat,  where  it  has 
been  found,  by  actual  observation,  to  vaiy 
fi»in  about  83^  5^  to  84''  5^  of  Fahieikheit 
P^pon  and  Humboldt  ffive  serer^  inter- 
esting residts  of  their  mervationa.  Ihe 
currents  jand  the  masses  of  ice  which  go 
from  the  north,  in  the  general  current,  to 
the  equator,  chaise  the  temperature  of 
the  water  very  much.  Fragments  of  these 
icebem  occasionally  reach  the  40th  de* 
gree  of  ktitude.    In  the  months  of  June 
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and  JuHjfihej  add  much  to  the  danger  of 
m  pimBnae  hetween  North  America  and 
Engianfl.  We  do  not  know  that  there 
easts  an  exact  comparison  of  the  natu- 
ral histoiy  of  the  A.  with  that  of  other 


Atlahtidss  ;  piflarB,  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  used  in  buiiding,  to  support  a  pro- 
jection or  a  cornice.    (See  Canfotides,) 

AtiiAVTis  ;  amoD|f  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  an  island  m  the  Atlantic,  of 
which  vague  accotmts  had  been  received 
fiom  ships  which  had  ventured  into  the 
ocean.  Their  descriptions  of  its  situation 
were  very  indefinite,  and,  as  they  placed 
it  in  a  spot  where  afterwards  no  iriand 
was  found,  it  was  supposed  that  it  had 
Bimk*  But  some  perscMis  imagine  that 
PhoBnician  or  Carthaginian  merchant* 
ships  (as  we  know  happened  to  a  Portu- 
guese ship  in  the  time  of  Columbus), 
being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  storms 
and  currents,  were  forced  over  to  the 
American  coasts,  from  which  they  after- 
wards forttmately  returned  to  their  coun- 
tiy ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  island  of  A. 
mentioned  by  Plato,  as  well  as  the  great 
nameless  island  spoken  of  by  Diodorus^ 
Pliny  and  Amobius,  was  nothing  more 
than  what  is  now  called  Jhneriea. — ^The 
most  distinct  account  of  the  isliand  of 
A.  is  m  Plato's  Tmueui.  (See  Mta^ 
Hca.) 

AtiiAs  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
extends  over  a  large  part  of  Northern 
Afirica.  The  Greater  A.  runs  through  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  as  far  south  as 
Sarara,  and  is  more  than  11,000  feet  high. 
The  Ltsaser  A.  extends  from  Morocco, 
towards  the  N.  £^  to  the  northern  coast 
— ^The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  asmgned 
this  mountain  to  a  Titan,  son  of  Japetus 
andClymene.  Jupiter,  the  conoueror  of 
the  Titens,  condemned  him  to  bear  the 
vault  of  heaven;  which  fable  arose  fix>m 
his  lofly  stature.  He  was  endowed  with 
wisdom,  and  later  accounts  ascribe  to  him 
much  knowledge,  particularly  of  astrono- 
my. By  Pleione,  the  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nia, he  bad  seven  daughters,  who,  imder 
the  name  a£ Pleiades  (called,  likewise,  after 
thdr  father,  AUanhdes),  shone  in  the 
heavens.  According  to  some,  he  was 
also  the  fiither  of  the  Hyades.— i^Cto,  in 
anatomy,  is  the  name  of  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  which  suppieiis  the  head. — 
Maty  in  commerce ;  a  silk  cloth  mnnu- 
foctured  in  the  East  Indies.  The  manu- 
fiicture  is  admirable,  and,  as  yet,  inimi- 
table by  Europeans ;  yet  it  has  not  that 
lustre,  which  tlie  French  know  how  to 
give  to  dieirsilk  stuf&.--^^eicv:  a  name 
•  38* 


given  to  collections  of  tanpB  and  charts ; 
so  called  fipom  the  giant  who  supported 
heaven.  This  name  was  first  used  to 
siffnify  a  §|eoffraphical  system,  by  Gerard 
Mercator,  in  the  16th  century. 

Atmosphere;  commonly,  the  air  in 
which  our  earth  appears  to  swim ;  but,  in 
the  widest  sense,  it  is  that  mass  of  thin, 
elastic  fluid,  with  which  any  body  is  com- 
pletely surrounded.  Hence  we  speak  of 
an  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon, 
of  the  planets,  of  electric  and  magnetic 
bodies,  &C.,  the  existence  of  which  may 
not  be  fully  proved,  but  is  more  or  less 
probable.  It  'a  certain  that  our  earth  has 
an  atmosphere,  by  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  definition,  we  imderstand 
the  suiT0undin|f  body  of  air  and  vapor. 
By  means  of  its  weight,  the  air  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  earth,  and 
greases  on  it  according  to  the  laws  of 
eavy,  elastic  fluids*  Its  whole  pressure 
is  equal  to  its  weight,  and,  like  that  of 
all  other  heavy,  el^c  fluids,  is  exerted 
equally  on  all  sides.  If^  now,  by  any  cir- 
cumstance, a  stronger  pressure  is  exerted 
on  one  side,  certain  phenomena  are  ob- 
served, which  continue  till  the  equilibrium 
is  restored.  Thus,  for  instance,  water  as- 
cends, in  the  bore  of  a  pump,  above  its 
general  level,  as  soon  as  a  vacuum  is 
made  between  it  and  the  piston,  which  is 
dra?m  up.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  djs- 
tiubance  of  the  equilibrium,  since  the 
air  without  the  bore|)re88es  on  the  water 
vrithout,  while  no  air  is  present  within. 
By  means  of  this  pressure,  if  the  bore  is 
long  enough,  the  water  may  be  raised  to 
the  heid^t  of  3^  foet.  This  is  the  weight 
with  which  the  atmosphere  presses  on 
the  earth,  and  which  b  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  an  ocean  33^  feet  deep,  spread 
over  the  whole  earth.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  at  38  inches  barometrical  height,  the 
atmosphere  presses  with  a  weight  of 
33,440  pounds  on  the  human  body,  esti- 
mated at  15  square  feet.  The  man  does 
not  perceive  this  pressure,  because  the  air 
entirely  surrounds  bun,  and  is,  besides, 
within  him.  On  account  of  its  elasticity, 
it  presses  in  every  direction,  even  fi^m 
within  tlie  man  outwards,  and, conse- 
quently counterbalances  the  air  spread 
over  the  body.  That  tlie  atmosphere  has 
not  a  uniform  density,  may  be  inferred 
fii>m  this,  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  air 
have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  upper 
ones,  on  which  account  they  must  be- 
come more  compressed  and  denser.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  in  geomet- 
rical, while  the  height  increases  in  arith- 
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metkal  progveiBioiL  This  law  may  not 
hold  at  tne  extreme  limits  of  the  atmoe* 
pheie,  beoause  the  air  at  that  heifiht,  free 
from  all  pressure,  must  be  compfetely  in 
its  natural  state.  The  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  been  estiniated,  by  natural 
pbiloBophers,  at  from  90  to  40  miles— 
])artly  mun  the  pressure  which  it  exerts, 
partly  from  the  twilight ;  mnce  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  air,  as  &r  as  it  reflects 
Ijgnt  or  receives  illuminatioD,  beloncs  to 
our  planet.  Delambre,  however  (Mro* 
nomntf  voL  3,  p.  337),  coauaders  this  height 
to  be  almost  46  miles,  which,  remarkably 
enough,  Kepler  has  mentioned  in  the 
Cap*  Mt^  p.  73.  In  respect  to  its  fiinn, 
the  atmospnere  may  be  considered  as  a 
spheroid,  elevated  at  the  equator,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  diurnal  modon  of  the  esrth, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  great  rarefiic- 
tion  of  the  air  by  the  sun's  rays,  which 
there  exert  a  powerful  influence.  The 
constituent  parts  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere are  mtrogen  and  oxygen,  >irhich 
are  found  every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
nesriy  in  the  proportion  76 :  33.  Beside 
these,  there  is  a  small  portion  of  carbonic 
acid,  a  variable  portion  of  aqueous  vBpol^ 
and  a  very  small,  indefinite  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  (See  Gat.)  It  also  contains, 
in  the  fonn  of  vapor,  a  multitude  of  ad- 
ventitious substances,  in  those  injurious 
mixtures  known  under  the  name  wAas- 
matOj  the  nature  of  which  can  hardlv  be 
investigated.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  diflerent  ingredients  are  united,  va- 
rious hypotheses  have  been  formed,  of 
which  that  of  Dalton,  which  denies  a 
chemical  mixture,  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated, but  also  the  most  opposed.  (For 
what  has  been  written  upon  the  atmoe- 
phere,  see  the  article  Mmomhert,  in  the 
new  edition  of  Gehler's  Diaioiwsry  of 
JSTaJtwral  PkHosophf^  1  vol.,  Lemsic,  1825. 
De  Luc's  Rechaxhea  awr  Its  ModificaUtms 
de  VAtmaphkn^  2  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1772 
(in  Gennan,  Leipsic,  1776—78),  still  con- 
tinues to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  See 
the  section  (PAtmosphhv,  in  Biot's  TrcdU 
d'AOromndt  Phfsique^  2d  ed.,  Paris,  181(^ 
3  vols.  On  the  amiosphere  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  the  other  planets,  see  the  re- 
spective articles.  See,  also,  Mr.) 

Atoms  ;  according  to  the  hyix>thesis 
of  some  philosophers,  the  primary  parts 
of  elementary  matter  not  any  further  di- 
visible. Moschiis  of  Sidon,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war, 
taught,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  original 
matter  is  composed  of  small,  indivisible 
bodies.  Leucippus  (510  B.  C.)  established 
a  system  respecting  the  ongin  of  the 


world,  resting  on  the  mizCiire  of  alM%iB 
which  chance  govemeiL  in  mposUiQii  to 
the  immaterial  system  of  the  Kleatica,  who 
contended,  that  whatever  existed  was  only 
one  being,  and  that  aU  u»parent  changes 
in  the  universe  are  mere  iilunons  of  arase. 
Democritns  and  Epicurus  extended  this 
system :  the  latter,  particularly,  made 
many  additions  to  it.  LuereOuiB,  and, 
smong  the  modems,  Gaaseiul],  have  illua- 
trated  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Des- 
cartes formed  from  this  his  system  of  the 
vortices.  Newton  and  Boeniaave  np- 
pDsed  that  the  origmal  matter  consian  of 
hard,  ponderable,  impenetrable,  inactive 
and  immutable  particles,  from  the  vniety 
in  the  composition  of  which,  the  variety 
of  bodies  originates.  A  system  founded 
on  the  theory  of  atoms  is  called  atomkj 
e.  ff.,  that  of  le  Sage ;  sometimes  it  is  also 
caUed  corpuscular  phUawphf^  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  dmmic  ikeary.  (See  this 
article.)  In  Germany,  the  theory  of 
atoms  finds  very  few  adherents :  it  is 
generally  thought,  in  that  country,  a  gross 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  a  veiy 
unsatis&ctory  one,  as  it  only  removes  the 
question  respectiru^  the  nature  of  mstter 
one  step  fiuther.  in  France  and  England, 
the  number  of  behevers  in  it  is  greater. 

Atooi,  or  Attowa,  or  Attoway,  or 
Towi ;  one  of  die  Sandwich  islands,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean;  about  30  miles  in 
length  finom  E.  to  W.,  according  to  some; 
others  make  it  300  miles  in  dremnfer- 
ence.  It  has  a  good  road  and  anchorinff- 
pkce  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island, 
called  Wymoa.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  natives  make 
canoes  of  fine  workmanship.  Some  of 
ihem,  fit>m  the  fiiequent  visits  of  British 
and  American  navintors,  are  able  l»  con- 
verse in  flnglish.  Several  Europeans  re- 
side hereTLon.  159^  40^  W.;  laL  21^57' 
N.    (&ee  Sandwich  Jdanda.) 

ATaEBATEs ;  the  ancient  inhabilantsof 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  poesessed  that  part 
of  Gaul  afterwards  called  ArtaU,  A  col- 
ony of  them  settied  in  Britain.  Cssar 
mentions  them  as  one  of  the  nations  con- 
federated against  him,  and  as  havinff  en- 
gaged to  fimiish  15,000  troops  to  the  uhed 
army.  The  Atrebates,  or  Atrdsatii,  in 
Britain,  resided  next  to  the  Bibroci  in  a 
pan  of  Bertshii«  and  Oxferdshire.  Tfaev 
were  one  of  the  tribes  which  subnutted 
to  Caesar. 

Ateeus  ;  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia.  He  and  his  brother  Thyestes  mur- 
dered their  half>brother  Chrysippiia,firon) 
jealousy  of  the  afiection  entertained  fer 
him  by  their  fether.     Thereupon,  thej 
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fled  to  Euryitheus,  wUh  whose  daughter, 
iEiDpe,  A.  united  hiineel^  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  fiither-in-kw,  became  king 
of  Myceoe.  Thyeetes,  yieldioff  to  an  un- 
lawful jtassion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
dishonored  his  bed,  and  had  two  sons  by 
her.  A.,  after  the  discovery  of  this  in- 
juiy,  beiiished  Thyestes  with  his  sons. 
Thirsting  for  revenge,  Thyestes  conveyed 
away  secretly  a  son  of  his  brother,  and 
instigated  him  to  murder  his  own  ftther. 
This  design  was  discovered,  and  the 
youth,  whom  A.  thought  to  be  the  son 
of^  his  brother,  was  put  to  death.  Too 
late  did  the  unhappy  &ther  perceive  his 
mistake.  A  hoirilue  revenjj^  was  neces- 
sary to  give  him  consolation.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  and 
invited  him,  with  his  two  sons,  to  a  feast^ 
and,  after  he  had  caused  the  latter  to  be 
secredy  slain,  he  placed  a  dish  made  of 
their  desh  before  Thyestes,  and,  when  he 
had  finished  eating,  brought  the  bones  of 
his  sons,  and  showed  him,  with  a  scom- 
fid  smile,  the  dreadful  revenge  which  he 
bad  taken.  At  this  spectacle,  the  poets 
say,  the  sun  turned  back  in  his  coune,  in 
oraer  not  to  throw  hght  upon  such  a  hor- 
rible deed. 
Atrides.  (See  Jigamaimon,) 
Atkip  (freiMW-,  Fr. ;  trtppcta,  Dutch)  is 
applied  indiiterentlv  to  the  anchor  or  to 
the  sails.  The  anchor  is  atrip  (deranf^e), 
when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  m  a 
perpendicular  direction,  either  by  the  ca- 
ble or  buoy-rope.  l*he  top-sails  are  said 
to  be  atrip^  when  they  are  hoisted  up  to 
the  mast-head,  or  to  their  utmost  extent 
Atropht  is  a  deficient  nourishment  of 
the  body.  There  are  many  diseases  m 
which  the  body  becomes  daily  more  lean 
and  emaciated,  appears  deprived  of  its 
common  nourishment,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, of  its  common  strengdi.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  in  diose  cases  in  which  the 
emadatimi  constantly  increases,  that  it 
constitutes  a  peculiar  disease ;  for  when 
it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  oUier  common 
diseases,  it  ceases  with  the  disease,  as 
being  merely  a  consequence  of  great 
evacuations,  or  of  the  diminished  useful- 
nesB  or  imperfect  digestion  of  the  nour- 
ishment received,  mt,  when  emaciation 
>r  atrophy  constitutes  a  disease  by  itself 
it  depends  upon  causes  peculiar  to  this 
state  of  the  system.  These  causes  are, 
permanent,  oppressive  and  exhausting 
passions,  orgamc  disease,  a  want  of  proper 
food  or  of  pure  air,  exhausting  diseases, 
as  nervous  or  malignant  fevers,  suppura- 
tions in  important  organs,  as  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  Ac,    Copious  evacuations  of 


blood,  saliva,  semen,  Sic^  are  also  apt  to 
luce  this  disease,  and,  on  this  account, 
r-in  women,  and  nurses  who  are  of 
constitution,  and  those  who  are 
too  much  addicted  to  venery,  are  often 
tlie  subjects  of  this  comi^iint  This  state 
of  the  system  is  also  sometiroes  produced 
by  poisons,  e.  g.,  arsenic,  mercuiy,  lead, 
in  miners^  painters,  gilders,  &c  A  spe- 
cies of  atrophy  tskes  place  in  oild  peo- 
ple, in  whom  an  entire  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh  brings  on  a  teimination  of  life 
widiout  the  occurrence  of  any  positive 
disorder.  It  is  known  as  the  martumus 
Hn^j  or  atrophy  of  old  people.  Atrophy 
is  of  fi«quent  occurrence,  in  infitncy,  as  a 
consequence  of  improper,  unwhwesome 
food,  exposure  to  C4^,  damp  or  impure 
air,  &C.,  producing  a  superaoundance  of 
mucus  in  the  bowels,  worms,  obstructions 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  followed  l^ 
extreme  emaciation,  which  state  of  things 
is  often  fetal,  althou|fh  the  efibrts  of  the 
physidan  are  sometunes  successful,  when 
all  the  causes  of  the  disease  have  been 
previously  removed.  A  local  state  of  the 
same  kind  is  sometimes  produced  in  sin- 
gle limbs,  by  palsies,  or  the  pressure  of 
tumors  upon  the  nerves  of  the  limb,  &c., 
and  JB  generally  curable  by  removing  the 
cause. 
Atropos  ;  one  of  the  Fates,  (q.  v.) 
ATTAcciL,  Italian  [attack^  signifies,  in 
music,  that  a  passage  is  to  ^ow  another 
immediately ;  e.  g.,  cUUuxa  aUegro. 

Attachmcmt  denotes  the  apprehend- 
ing a  perscm,  or  seizing  a  thing,  m  virtue 
of^awrit  issuing  from  a  court  An  at- 
tachment of  the  person  is  more  usuiJly 
called  an  arrtst.  In  respect  to  property, 
the  word  aitadment  more  fi^quently  re- 
fers to  an  arrest  of  it  on  mesne  process,  or 
before  a  judgment  of  court  In  some  of 
the  U.  States,  a  creditor  may  previously 
attach  another  poison's  propeity,  real  or 
persona],  to  satisfy  the  judgment  he  may 
recover :  in  other  states,  no  such  previous 
attachment  can  ordinanly  be  made,  and 
is  permitted  only  in  case  of  abeconditiff 
debtors,  or  other  particularly  excepted 
cases.  And  the  more  general  and  pre- 
vailing rule  throughout  the  worid  is,  that 
the  property  of  a  person  can  be  seized 
onfy  in  puisuance  of  a  ji^icial  order 
or  decree,  made  upon  testimony  being 
produced,  and  the  party  heard ;  and  be- 
tween a  creditor  and  debtor,  the  more 
general  and  almost  umversal  rule  is,  that 
the  creditor  cannot  seize  the  goods  or 
property  of  his  alleged  debtor  until  the 
debt  is  established  by  the  proceedings  of 
a  judicial  tribunal    In  regard  to  the  per* 
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BOD,  attachments  or  arrests  are  made  for 
a  Tariety  of  causes,  aud^  amoog  others, 
fi>r  debt  But,  in  respect  to  an  anest  of 
the  penon,  as  well  as  that  of  property, 
the  taws  of  most  countries  do  not  pennit 
the  per^  of  any  citizen  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  without  a  decree  or  judgment 
of  a  court  directly  authorizing  me  arrest 
But  in  some  of  the  U.  States,  any  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  five  dollan,  or  some  other 
amount,  oneater  or  smaller,  may  arrest  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  at  die  commence- 
ment of  the  process  against  him,  in  order 
that  the  creditor  may  have  his  body  to 
levy  execution  upon,  when  the  debt  shall 
be  established  by  a  judicial  decree  or 
judgment  But  attachment  of  the  person 
for  this  cause  is  not  pennitted  by  the 
laws  of  most  countries,  except  in  cases 
of  the  apprehended  absconding  of  the 
debtor;  this  beinff  an  exception  to  the 
rule  most  genenuly  adopted,  which  is, 
that  the  cremtor  first  establishes  his  debt, 
and  gets  judgment  and  execution  upon  it, 
before  he  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for 
violating  the  peraonal  liberty  of  his  debtor. 
In  cases  of  alleged  crime,  the  person  of 
the  accused  party  is  seized,  and  he  is  im- 
prisoned, or  compelled  to  give  bail  by  the 
laws  of  all  countries ;  but  he  is  most  gen- 
erally first  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and 
permitted  to  show  cause  against  being 
imprisoned,  or  required  to  ^ve  baiL — ^An- 
other cause  of  attachment  is,  the  defend- 
ant's not  appearing  at  court,  after  being 
summoned  oy  subpoena  (an  order  of  court 
prescribing  a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedi- 
ence) out  of  a  court  of  chanceiy.  His 
not  obeying  is  considered  to  be  a  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  which  thereupon  or- 
ders him  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  into 
court  But  attachment  fer  this  cause  is 
not  made  in  a  court  of  bw ;  for  if  the  de- 
fendant, being  summoned,  does  not  ap- 
pear, on  being  called  in  court,  his  defeult 
18  noted,  and  the  court  proceeds  to  give 
judgment  against  him,  upon  such  testi- 
mony as  the  plaintiff  may  produce.  One 
reason  of  this  distinction  between  a 
court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  law 
is,  that  the  presence  and  agency  of  the 
defendant  are  requisite,  in  many  equity 
cases,  in  order  to  cany  into  effect  the 
iudgment  of  the  court ;  as  when  the 
court  decrees  the  specific  execution  of 
an  agreement,  or  the  rendering  of  an  ac- 
count, or  the  disclosure  of  fects  by  ihe 
defendant  upon  his  oath.  Attachments 
are  issued  by  courts  for  various  other 
contempts,  as  against  an  oflicer  of  a  court 
fer  abusing  the  process  of  the  court,  e.  c., 
if  he  refiiM  to  execute  it  without  a  bribe 


fixHn  a  party ;  against  a  witness  iriio  re- 
fiises  to  appear  when  summoned  ibr  the 

Siupose  ox  Ipving  testimony,  or  who  le- 
ises  to  testi^,ai&r  he  has  iqppeered,  be- 
fore a  court  of  law  or  a  grand  jury, 
against  any  person,  whether  an  officer  of 
the  court,  a  party,  witness,  or  mere  by- 
stander, fbr  disoideriy  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  whereby  its  pro- 
ceedings are  disturbed  and  the  admmis- 
tration  of  justice  interrupted ;  fbr  attiempt- 
iuj^  to  corrupt  a  juiyman,  or  ferciUy  de- 
tain a  wimess  who  is  summoned  to  testify 
in  a  case ;  fbr  publishing  an  account  pf 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  while  a  cause 
is  pending,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
minds  of  the  judges  or  juron  may  be 
prejudiced  by  such  publication ;  fer  ob- 
structing the  service  of  any  writ  or  pro- 
cess of  the  court ;  fer  taking  out  an  exe- 
cution where  there  is  no  jui^iment ;  and, 
in  general,  an  attachment  lies  against  any 
person  who  duectiv  obstruds  or  inter- 
feres with  the  regular  administration  of 
justice.  It  lies  against  the  judges  of  an 
mferior  court  who  proceed  in  a  case  con 
trary  to  the  order  of  a  superior  court. 

Attachmxzit,  poBxiofv,  is  the  attach- 
ment, by  a  creditor,  of  a  debt  due  to 
his  debtor  fit>m  a  third  person ;  called 
foreign  attachment,  finom  its  being  one 
mode  of  securing  debts  due  from  fbrei^ 
erSi  In  Scotland,  it  is  called  omuIiii^ 
the  debt  In  London,  the  process  ks 
called  a  gamMmetUy  or  tMrnti^,  the 
person  summoned  being  the  gparnMee. 
The  same  process  is,  in  some  of  the  U. 
States,  called  the  trutUeproetUf  and  the 
person  summoned  is  called  the  tnuiee,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  having  in  his  hands 
and  possession,  or  being  vitnuied  with, 
the  nionmr  or  goods  of  the  principal 
debtor. — ^Ae  gei^ral  rule,  as  to  arresting 
debts  due  from  third  persons,  by  foreign 
attachment,  is,  that  only  absolute  deUs  can 
be  so  attached,  not  the  claims  which  tlie 
principal  deblor  may  have  against  the 
garmsnee,  or  supposed  trustee,  fer  dam- 
ages on  account  of  trespaases  aiid  wrongs 
done  to  him  by  the  garnishee  or  supposed 
trustee.  As  the  process  is  instituted  to 
recover  a  supposed  debt  due  to  the  plain- 
tiff finom  the  principal  defendant,  mr  ob- 
taining satisfaction  of  a  debtor  of  that 
defendant,  he  must  have  notice,  and  be 
made  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  have  an 
opportiuuty  to  dispute  the  demand  o£  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  law,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  allows  the  garnishee  or  trustee, 
if  he  be  really  a  deblor  to  the  nincinal 
defendant,  to  take  upon  himselr  the  de- 
fence against  the  plaintiff's  demand. 
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Attack.  Eveiy  combat  consuta  of 
attack  and  defence:  the  first,  with  few 
ezceptiona,  will  always  be  more  advan- 
tageoua:  hence  an  experienced  ffeneral 
chooses  h,  if  possible,  even  in  a  d^nsive 
war.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  to 
lose  its  advantage ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  to  de{»ive  an  ad- 
versary of  it,  and  to  confine  him  to  the 
defensive.  The  attack  is  directed  accord* 
ing  to  the  condition  and  position  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  the  puipose  of  the 
war,  according  to  place,  time  and  circum- 
8tance&  Many  modes  and  coikibinations 
are  allowable.  The  simplest  and  most 
unexpected  ferm  will  be  the  besL  On 
the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  troops, 
the  correct  and  quick  execution  of  me 
attack  will  depend.  Those  attacks  are 
the  best,  where  all  the  forces  can  be  di- 
rected in  concert  towards  that  point  of 
the  enemy  on  which  his  position  depends. 
If  he  be  beaten  at  this  point,  tibe  resist- 
ance at  others  will  be  wimout  concert  or 
energy.  Sometimes  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  attack  the  weakest  side  of  the  en- 
emy, if  in  this  way  a  fetal  blow  can  be 
given  to  him ;  otherwise,  an  attack  at  this 
point  is  not  advisable,  because  it  leads  to 
no  decisive  results,  leaves  the  stronger 
points  to  be  overcome  afterwards,  and 
divides  the  ferce  of  the  assailant  In 
most  cases,  the  enem^  may  be  defeated, 
if  his  finces  can  be  divided,  and  the  sev- 
eral parts  attacked  in  detail  The  worst 
form  of  attack  is  ^mx  which  extends  die 
assailing  troops  in  long,  weak  lines,  or 
scatters  them  m  diverging  dane^aoB,  It 
is  always  un^rtunate  to  adopt  half  meas- 
ures, and  not  aim  to  attain  the  object  at 
any  price.  Instead  of  wvinff  power, 
these  consume  it  in  fiuitless  em>rts,  and 
sacrifices  are  made  in  vain.  Feeble 
assaults  and  protracted  sieces  are  of  this 
rainous  character.  The  forms  of  attack 
in  a  batde,  which  have  been  used  fit»n 
the  eariiest  times,  are  divided  by  the  tac- 
ticians into,  1,  the  paiafleL  liiis  is  the 
most  natural  form,  and  even  the  troops 
attacked  strive  as  mudi  as  possible  to  pre- 
serve it ;  for  as  long  as  tney  can  do  so, 
they  retain  their  connexion,  and  the  pow^ 
of  applying  their  force  as  occasi<m  may 
require ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  not 
the  best  form  of  attack,  because  it  leaves 
the  defensive  party  too  long  in  possession 
of  his  advantages.  2.  The  form  in  which 
both  the  wings  attadc,  and  the  centre  is 
kept  back.  Where  the  fifont'  of  the  ene- 
my is  weak  (the  only  case  in  which  it  is 
practicable),  it  appears,  indeed,  overpow- 
ering.   3.  The  K>nn  in  which  the  centre 


is  pushed  forward,  and  the  wings  kept 
back,  will  hardly  ever  be  chosen,  oo  ac- 
count of  several  evident  disadvantages. 
4  The  fiunous  oblique  mode,  where  one 
wing  advances  to  engage,  whilst  the  other 
is  Jcept  back,  and  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  by  pretending  an  attack. 
Epaminondas,  if  not  the  inventor  of  this 
form,  knew,  at  least,  how  to  employ  it  to 
the^greatest  advantage.  Whilst  the  wing 
'wiuch  remained  behind  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy,  <he  incTMsed,  con- 
tinually, the  stren^  of  the  one  advancing, 
which  he  led  agamst  die  fiank  of  the  en- 
«ny,  with  a  view  of  ovmowering  it  by 
numerical  superioiity.  llie  success  of 
this  mode  is  almost  certain,  provided  the 
enemy  takes  no  measuses  aoainat  it.  In 
our  times,  this  form  of  attach  is  executed 
in  anodier  way  ^— whSst  encaginff  the  en- 
emy, his  flank  is  surrounded  by  detached 
corps,  which  fell,  at  the  same  time,  on  his 
rear.  Ithe  suffers  this  quielly,  be  is  van- 
quished. The  enemy's  attention  is  kM 
occuftted,  during  such  operatiops,  mostly 
by  feicned  atta<»w  or  movemept%  which 
are  catted,  in  general,  demenMratums^  and 
are  intended  to  keep  him  in  error  con- 
cerning the  real  object  <(On  the  attack  of 
foruesses,  see  the  article  iSftfe.)  Fiekl 
fortifications  are  attacked  witn  columns, 
if  possible,  fitim  several  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  impetuosity.  Commonly, 
the  artillery  breaks  a  way  befor^iand, 
destroys  the  woriEs,  anddisKiubs  the  gv- 
risQin. 

Attaiitdbr  is,  by  the  eommon  law, 
the  corruption  of  blood,  or  jtom  conse* 
quent  inxm  a  penei/s  liekig  adjudged 
ffuilty  Ota  capital  <^fenoe,  in  which  cass 
cne  law  set  a  note  of  iimny  upon  him, 
and  put  him  out  of  its  pratection,  taking 
no  fiutiier  concern  slKNit  him,  except  that 
he  should  be  executed.  But  this  attain- 
der does  not  take  place  until  judcmem 
is  pronounced  against  him.  It  minit  be 
by  coitfesBion,  as  when  the  party  pleaded 
gmky,  or  by  verdict,  when  he  pleaded 
not  gui)^,  and  was  found  guilsy  by  the 
iury .  There  were,  formerly,  by  the  £nff- 
lish  hiw,  various  forfeitures  incident  to 
attainder,  such  as  incapacity  to  iidierit  or 
transmit  property ;  but  attainder  is  scarce- 
ly fcnovm  at  present  in  the  laws  of  the 
U.  States;  at  leairt,  the  term  is  of  very 
nre  occurrence  in  their  laws,  though 
there  are  some  disabilities  consequent 
upon  conviction  of  perjury^  or  any  othc(r 
crime  which  makes  a  man  infemous,  such 
as  incompetency  to  be  a  witness. 

Attaint  is  a  writ  at  the  common  law 
againstajuiyforafidsevefdict.  Itmight 
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be  broacfat  by  a  tiaity  aggrieved,  and  ky 
where  me  juiy  rouiid  a  veidict  againat 
the  erideiice,  or  found  a  &ct  foreign  to 
the  evidence,  or  where  their  verdict  waa 
against  well-known  and  acknowledged 
kw.  It  ^naa  a  proceas  for  tiying  the  jiuy- 
men  for  misconduct  in  trying  a  cauae. 
The  writ  aeems  to  be  now  obsolete  in 
Ilngland,  and  it  has  never  been  ad<^ited 
in  practice  in  die  U.  States. 

Atte&boii ,  Daniel  Amadeus,  bom,  Jan. 
19, 1790,  at  Asbo,  East  Gothland,  in  Swe- 
den, son  of  a  coimtiy  cleigyman,  grew  up 
in  a  retired  and  romantic  part  of  the 
oountty.  He  eariy  became  acaoainted 
with  Gennan  literature.  In  1805,  be  went 
to  the  universi;^  of  Upsal,  where,  some 
time  afterwards,  he  em>lished,  in  con- 
nexion with  several  young  fiiends,  a  po- 
etical-critieal  society,  which  c<Mitributed 
not  a  little  to  influence  the  taste  of  Swe- 
den. In  1817-— 19,  A.  visited  Gemiany 
and  Italy,  and  was.  (m  his  return,  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  the  Gennan  language 
to  the  royal  prince  Ottocar.  AAerwardB, 
he  lived  pamj  m  Stockhohn,  partly  in 
Upsal,  as  mcwufer  doana  of  universal  his- 
torv.  InlSl^hebeganhisPoefuifcjKal- 
ender  (Poetical  Almanac),  which  is  still 
continued  annually.  He  has  published 
many  poems  and  prose  vrritings  in  his 
native  ttmgue,  also  some  German  poema. 
His  greatest  merit  is,  that  he  atrove  vrith 
sttcoesB  aaainst  the  constrained  French 
stvle  wfaicn  had  prevailed  in  the  literature 
or  Sweden  since  the  time  of  Gustavus  HI. 
His  chief  antagonist  is  the  Ufararian  Wall- 
maik  in  Stockholm. 

ATTsaBuaY,  Francis,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lidb  prelate,  vraa  bom  in  1068,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster, 
where  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ's- 
church  college,  Oxon.    He  distinguished 


himself  at  the  umversity  as  a 
scholar,  and  gave  proon  of  an  elegant 
taste  for  poetry.  In  1687,  he  took  his 
degree  orM.  A.,  and  for  the  first  time 
appeared  as  a  controversialist  in  a  defence 
of  the  character  of  Luther,  entitied.  Con- 
nderadom  on  the  SpirU  <^MarHn  Luiker, 
&c  He  was  also  thouffht  to  have  assist- 
ed his  pupil,  the  Hoil  Mr.  Boyk,  in  his 
femous  controversy  with  Bentley  on  the 
epistles  of  Phalaris.  He  continued  some 
time  loiurer  at  college,  exceedingly  dis- 
contented, feeling,  with  truth,  that  he  was 
adapted  to  act  on  a  wider  theatre,  and 
possening  all  the  ambition  and  restless- 
nesB^  by  which  his  subsequent  career  was 
so  much  distinguished.  His  father  ad- 
vised him  to  marry  into  some  family  of 
Interest,  <«  bishop's,  or  archbishop's,  or 


some  couitkr's  f  to  ^riiich  parental  comi- 
sel  the  foture  bishop  duly  attended^ — 
Having  takoQ  xwders  in  1691,  he  seitkd  in 
London,  where  he  became  cha^kin  to 
William  and  Mary,  preacher  of  Bndewell, 
and  lecturer  of  St  Bride's,  and  soon  be- 
came distmguished  by  the  spirit  and  ele- 
gance of  his  pulpit  comjpoaitions,  but  ooi 
witiiout  incurring  opposition,  on  the  score 
of  their  tendency  and  doctrin6,fiiom  Hoed- 
ly  and  odiers.  Gcntroversyi  however, 
waa  akogether  congenial  to  tha  di^Mni- 
tion  of  ^  who,  in  1706,  commenced  ooe 
vrith  doctor  Wake,  which  lasted  four 
years,  on  the  right^rivilegea  and  poweis 
of  convocations.  For  this  serviea,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  from  Oxfords — Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceasitm  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Carlisle,  and,  besides  hk  dispute  vntb 
Hoadly  on  the  subject  of  passive  obedi- 
^ence,  he  aided  in  tne  defence  of  the  6- 
mous  Sacheverell,  and  wrote  **•  A  Repre- 
sentation of  the  preeent  State  of  Aeli- 
ri,"  which  waa  deemed  too  vioknt  id 
preaented  to  the  queen,  akhou^  pri- 
vately jcirculated.  In  17152,  he  was  made 
dean  of  Christ-church,  and,  m  1713,  bishop 
of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster. 
The  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  put 
an  end  to  hk  hopes  of  further  advance- 
ment ;  for  the  new  king  treated  him  with 
r^  coofaiesB,  doubtiess  aware  of  other 
report  or  the  feet  of  hk  tmr,  on 
the  death  of  Anne,  to  proclaim  the  pre- 
tender in  full  canonicals,  if  allowed  a  suf- 
ficient guard.  A.  not  only  lefiised  to  sian 
the  lo^  declaration  of  tfaie  bkhops  in  tne 
rebelhon  of  1715^  but  suqpended  a  clergy- 
man for  lendiii||[  hk  cfaurch,  for  the  per- 
formance of  divme  service,  to  the  Butch 
troops  brought  over  to  act  against  the 
rebels.  Not  content  with  a  oanatitational 
oppoflation,  he  entered  into  a  eamepoDA- 
ence  vrith  the  pretender's  partr,  waa  Kpfn^ 
bended  in  August,  1722,  and  cominitsed 
to  the  Tovrer ;  and,  in  the  March  foUow- 
iiu^,  a  bill  waa  brought  into  the  house 
of^  commons  for  the  mfliction  of  pains 
and  penaltiea.  Thk  measure  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  was  resisted  vrith  great  ftimnes 
and  elo^juence  by  the  bishop,  who  main- 
tained his  innocence  vrith  his  uoual  acute- 
ness  and  dexterity.  Hk  guilt,  hovreveft 
haa  been  tolerablj  well  proved  by  docu- 
ments since  published.  He  was  deprived 
of  hk  dianities,  and  outkwed,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
in  study,  and  in  coireqpondence  with  men 
of  letters.    But,  even  here,  in  1725,  he  v» 
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Actively  eninged  m  fbrmeniSm^  diKontent 
in  the  Hif^lands  of  Scotland.  He  died 
in  1731,  and  his  body  was  priyaiely  inter- 
ved  \A  Weattniiwter  abbey.  As  a  com- 
poser of  aennons,  he  still  retains  a  great 
portion  of  his  original  reputation.  His  let- 
ters, also,  are  extremely  easy  and  elegant ; 
but,  as  a  critic  and  a  controvendaliA,  he 
is  deemed  rather  dexterous  and  popu- 
lar than  accurate  and  profound.  If  an 
anecdote  told  by  Pope  to  Chesterfield  be 
eoirect,  he  was  a  sceptic  eariy  in  life ;  but 
the  same  auth<mw  also  states,  that  he 
ceased  to  be  so  after  his  mind  had  be- 
come mature. 

Attic  Base  ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  base, 
used  by  the  ancient  architects  in  the  Ionic 
order,  and  by  Palladio  and  some  others  in 
the  Doric — AUie  Order ^  or  AUics,  in  ar- 
chitecture ;  a  kind  of  order  raised  upon 
atnother  larger  order  by  way  of  crownmg^ 
or  to  finish  the  builomg.— .^ttu;  Salt ;  a 
delicate,  poi^piant  kind  of  wit,  for  which 
many  Atfaemans  were  distinguished,  and 
which,  in  &ct,  was  peculiar  to  dtfem. 
The  modems  have  adfopted  this  expres- 
sion ficom  the  Latin  writerB^-wfltfie  Story, 
in  architecture;  a  story  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  house,  where  the  windows  are  usg^y 
square. 

Attica,  a  province «f  ancieaCSG^ece, 
the  capital  or  which,  Athens,  li^  once, 
by  reason  of  its  intellectual  culture  and 
refinement,  the  first  city  in  the  ^warld,  is 
a  peninsula,  united,  towards  the  north, 
with  Bceptia,  towaids  the- west,  in  some 
degree,  with  Megaris,  and  extends  fiir  In- 
to the  iEgean  sea  at  cape  Sunium  (now 
cape  Cotmma)f  where  the  Athenians  had 
a  fortress  and  a  splendid  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  unfiniitfulness  of  its  soil 
protected  it  against  foreign  invadeis,  and 
the  Athenians  boasted  of  their  ancient 
and  unmingled  race.  They  called  them- 
selves sons  of  the  'soil  on  which  they 
dwelt,  and  pretended  that  they  oneinated 
at  the  same  dme  with  the  sun.  T%e  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  A.  lived  in  a  savage 
manner,  without  bread,  without  marriage, 
and  in  scattered  huts,  until  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  who  came,  B.  C.  1550,  with  a 
colony  from  Sois,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  to  A.,  and  is  acknowledged  as  their 
first  real  king.  He  softened  their  man- 
ners, and  taught  them  a  better  mode  of 
living;  he  pltuited  the  olive-tree,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  culture  of  difterent 
kinds  of  grain;  he  instituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  commanded  to 
offer  them  sacrifices  of  the  fiuits  of  the 
earth ;  he  established  laws  of  marriage, 
and  directed  the   burial  of  the  dead. 


The  mhahitants,  who  amounted  to  about 
20,000,  he  divided  into  four  classes,  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  their  habitations 
near  to  each  other,  and  protect  them 
vrith  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Athens,  which,  at 
that  time,  bore  the  name  of  Ceeropia. 
One  of  Cecrops'  descendants,  as  like  him 
in  spirit  as  in  name,  founded  11  other 
cities,  which,  in  after  times,  made  war 
upon  each  other.  Theseus  compelled 
these  cities  to  unite,  and  to  give  to  Ce- 
cropia,  now  called  MienSy  as  the  capital 
city  of  the  whole  country,  the  supreme 
power  over  the  confodenu^.  He  round- 
ed the  great  feast  called  the  wmaAenaa. 
He  himself  as  the  head  of  the  state, 
watched  over  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  commanded  the  army.  He  di- 
vided the  whole  people  into  three  classes 
— ^noblemen,  husbanomen  and  mechanics. 
From  the  first  class  the  majpstrates  were 
selected,  who  performed  me  duties  of 
priests,  and  interpreted  the  laws.  He 
embellished  and  enlarged  Athens,  and 
invited  foreigners  to  people  the  country. 
After  the  death  of  Codrus,  B.  C.  1068, 
the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  had  continued  487  years  fit>m  the 
time  of  Cecrops,  was  abolished.  An  ar- 
chon,  chosen  ror  life,  possessed  the  regal 
power.  After  316  years,  the  term  of  of- 
fice of  the  archons  was  limited  to  10 
years,  and,  70  years  later,  to  1  year,  and 
their  number  was  increased  to  9.  A 
regular  code  of  laws  was  now  needed. 
The  archon  Draco  was  comnussioned  to 
draw  one  up ;  but  his  severity  dissusted 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  B.  U«  594, 
Solon  introduced  a  milder  code  and  o 
better  constitution.  He  provided  that  the 
form  of  government  should  continue 
democrsilic,  and  that  a  senate  of  400 
members,  chosen  firom  the  people,  should 
administer  the  government.  He  divided 
the  people  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  wealth.  The  ofiices  of  government 
were  to  be  filled  firom  the  three  first,  but 
the  fourth  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  and  to  have  an 
equal  share,  by  uieir  vote,  in  legislation. 
But  this  constitution  was  too  artificial  to 
be  permanent.  Pisistratus,  a  man  of  tal- 
ents, boldness  and  ambition,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  su|»eme 
power  in  Athens.  His  government  was 
splendi  and  beneficent,  but  his  two  sons 
could  not  maintain  it  Hipparchus  was 
murdered,  and  Hippias  banished.  Clis- 
thenes,  a  friend  of  the  people,  exeited 
himself  to  prevent  ftiture  abuses,  by  some 
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chamges  in  tiM  tews  of  fioloD.  He  divid- 
ed the  people  into  10  c1omo<i  and  made 
the  senate  counat  of  500  penons.  A. 
was  aheady  highly  cultivated ;  the  vint- 
age and  harvest,  like  all  the  labon  of  this 
gay  people,  were  celelwated  with  dance 
and  song,  with  feasts  and  sacrifioes.  The 
wool  of  A.  was  fiunous,  on  account  of 
the  caze  bestowed  u^n  the  sheep,  and 
the  skill  with  which  it  vires  dyed  o^  tb* 
most  beautiiul  odors.  Mount  Hymel- 
tuft  (q.  vO  yielded  the  finest  honey,  and 
mount  Laurium  contained  rich  silver 
mines,  the  products  of  which  were  apmo« 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  fleet  Then 
came  the  splendicl  era  of  the  Persian  war, 
which  elevated  Athens  to  the  summit  of 
fiune.  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  and  The- 
mistocles  at  Salamis,  conouered  the  Per- 
sians-by  land  and  by  sea.  The  freedom  of 
Greece  escaped  the  dangen  which  had 
threatened  it ;  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  enlaiged;  the  arehons  and  other 
magistrates  were  chosen  fimm  all  classes 
without  distinction.  The  period  from 
the  Persian  war  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
(R  C.  500  to  396)  was  most  remarkable 
for  the  developement  of  the  Athenian 
constitution.  According  to  B6ckh'8  ex- 
cellent woric,  Die  StaatshauahaUu^  der 
/•  Jilhener  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817),  A.  con- 
tained,  together  virith  the  islands  of  Sala- 
mis and  Helena,  a  tenitoiy  of  847  sqimre 
miles,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  965,000 
of  whom  were  slaves.  Bockh  estimates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  haibors  at 
180,000;  those  of  the  mines  at  20,000. 
Cimon  and  Pericles  (B.  C.  444)  introdu- 
ced the  highest  elegance  into  Athens,  but 
the  latter  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture corruption  of  manners,  and  for  die 
gradual  overthrow  of  the  state.  Under 
him  began  the  Peloponneeian  war,  which 
ended  with  the  conquest  of  Athens  by 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  vanquished 
were  obli^  to  receive  the  most  mortify- 
ing conditions  from  the  viotora.  Thirty 
supreme  magistrates  were  placed  over 
the  city,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lacedemonian  garrison,  were  arbitrary 
and  cruel  After  eight  dreadfiil  months, 
Thrasybulus  overthrew  this  tyranny,  and 
restored  freedom  and  the  old  constitu- 
tion, with  some  improvements. — ^Athens 
began  to  elevate  herself  aitain  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  was  fortunate  in  her 
alliance  with  Thebes  against  Sparta.  But 
tliis  new  period  of  power  dia  not  long 
continue.  A  more  dangerous  enemy  rose 
in  the  North— Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
Athenians  had  opjposed  him  in  the  Pho- 
cian  war,  and  Phlfip,  therefore,  took  po«- 


mmimk  of  some  of  their  cokmiea.  The 
Greeks  took  up  arms^  but  the  battle  €xf 
Cheronaea  (B.  C.  398)  was  the  grnre  of 
their  libeity.  Athens,  together  with  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  was  now  depend- 
ent on  the  Macedonians.  In  vain,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  did  the  Atheni- 
ans attempt  to  regain  their  freedom :  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  a  Maoedonian 
garrison  in  the  harbor  of  Munychia.  An- 
tipater  ordered  that  only  those  eitizeiis 
who  possessed  an  estate  of  more  than 
2000  chrachnuB  should  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  Soon 
dler,  Athens  was  taken  by  Cassander, 
because  it  had  joined  his  enemies^  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Phocion.  Cassander 
restored  the  oligarchy,  and  named  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  governor  of  the  state,  who 
quietlv  enjoyed  the  office  for  10  years. 
But  the  Athenians,  who  haled  him  be- 
cause he  was  not  chosen  by  them,  called 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  tl^ir  assisianoe, 
who  took  the  city,  restored  the  ancient 
constitution,  and  was  loaded  with  the 
most  extravagant  marks  of  honor  by  the 
Athenians ;  yet,  when  he  went  to  war,  he 
lost  the  affection  of  the  unstable  muld- 
tuda,  who,  on  his  return,  excluded  him 
from  the  city.  But  he  conquered  Athens, 
forgave  the  citizens,  and  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  their  liberty,  merely  placing  a 
ffarrison  in  ^e  havens  of  Munychia  and 
UiePireus.  This  garrison  was  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  mamtained  their  fieedouL  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas  again  ccmqueied  them, 
and  in  this  situation  they  remained  until 
the^  separated  themselves  from  the  Mace- 
donians, and  joined  the  AchsBan  league. 
They  afterwards  united  with  the  Romans 
against  Philip,  and  their  new  allies  con- 
firmed their  freedom.  •When  they  Buffer- 
ed themselves  to  be  misled  to  support 
Mitbridates  agains^the  Romans,  uiey 
drew  upon  themseves  the  vengeance  of 
Rome.  Sylla  captured  the  city,  and  left 
it  only  an  appearance  of  liber^,  which 
it  retained  until  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
This  emperor  formallv  changed  it  into  a 
Roman  province.  After  the  division  of 
the  Roman  empire,  A.  belong^  to  the 
empire  of  the  East  A.  D.  &6,  it  was 
conquered  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  and  the 
oountiy  devastated^ — ^The  latest  and  most 
beautinil  engravings  of  the  antiquities  of 
this  oountry  are,  ^  The  Unedited  Antiqui- 
ties of  Attica,  comprismg  the  Architectu- 
ral Remains  of  Eleusis,  Rhamnus^  Suiii- 
um  and  Thoricus,  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti;*'  London,  pub.  by  Longman 
and  Munray,  1817,  folia.  (See^Meiia.) 
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ATnoufl,  H«rodea.  (See  Herodes  At- 
ticus.) 

Atticus,  Titus  Poxuponius;  a  Ronuui) 
belonging  to  the  rank  of  equites^  who,  in 
the  moet  agitated  times,  preserved  die 
eateem  of  ul  parties.  The  Pomponian 
family,  firom  which  he  oricinatea,  was 
ooe^  of  the  most  distin^^uiiSied  of  the 
emdteSf  and  derived  its  onfin  from  Numa ' 
Fompilius.  He  lived  in  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic,  and  acquired  ^neat  celeb- 
rity from  the  splendor  of  his  private  char- 
acter. He  inherited  from  his  fatlier  and 
firom  his  uncle,  Q.  CieeiUus,  great  wealth. 
When  he  attained  maturity,  the  republic 
was  distuibed  by  the  factions  of  Cinna 
and  Sylla.  His .  brother  Sulpicius,  the 
tribune  o£  the  people,  being  killed,  he 
thouffht  himself  not  safe  in  Rome,  for 
which  reason  he  removed,  with  his  fbr> 
tune,  to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  science.  His  benefits  to  the  city 
were  so  great,  that  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  acquired  so  thorough  a  knowled^  of 
Crreek,  that  he  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  native  Athenian.  When  Rome 
had  recovered  some  desree  of  quiet,  he 
returned,  and  inherited  m>m  his  uncle  10 
millions  of  sesterces.  Bis  sister  married 
the  brother  of  Cicero.  With  this  oratw, 
as  well  as  witli  Hortensius,  he  lived  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship.  It  was  his 
principle  never  to  mix  in  politics,  and  he 
lived  undisturbed  amid  all  the  successive 
factions  which  reigned  in  Rome.  Coesar 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  regard,  though 
he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompey. 
After  the  death  of  CflBsar,  he  Uvea  m 
friendship  with  Brutus,  without,  however, 
offending  Antony.  When  Brutus  was 
oMiged  to  free  from  Italy,  he  sent  him  a 
milbon  of  sestexpes,  and  likewise  support- 
ed Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  after  the 
disastrous  batdes  of  Mutina,  and  therefore 
was  spared  when  fortune  acain  smiled  on 
Antony,  and  the  friends  of  Brutus  gene- 
rally were  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
The  daughter  of  A.  was  married  to  M.  Ves- 
pasianus  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  became 
bis  friend.  Ue  often  received  letters  both 
frt>m  Augustus  and  from  Antony,  when 
he  was  absent  from  Rome.  He  reached 
the  age  of  77  years  without  sickness.  At 
this  time,  he  became  afflicted  with  a 
disorder  wUch  he  felt  to  lie  incurable. 
He  therefore  ended  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation,  and  was  buried  near  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  in  the  grave  of  his  uncle. 

Attu<a  (in  G^man,  Eizd)',  the  son 
of  Mandras,  a  Hun  of  royal  descent, 
who  foUowed  his  uncle  Roas  in  434,  ana 
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diared  the  snqpfeme  aathoriQr  with  his 
brother  Bleda.  These  two  leaders  of  the 
iMubarians,  who  had  settled  in  Scythis 
and  Hungary,  threatened  the  Eiastem  em- 
pire, and  twice  compelled  the  weak  The- 
odosius  II  to  purchase  an  inflorieus 
peace.  Theij;  power  was  feaiea  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Aoa.  The 
Huns  themselves  esteemed  A.  their  brav- 
est warrior  and  most  skilful  generaL 
Their  regard  for  his  person  soon  amount- 
ed to  supeistitious  reverence.  He  save 
out  that  he  had  found  the  sword  of  Sieir 
tutelar  god,  and,  proud  of  this  weapon, 
which  added  digmty  to  his  power,  he  de- 
signed to  extend  his  rule  over  the  whole 
earth*  He  caused  his  brother  Blcda  to 
be  murdered  (444),  and,  when  he  announ- 
ced that  it  was  done  by  the  conimand  oC 
God,  tins  murder  was  celebrated  like  a 
victory.  Being  now  sole  master  of  a 
warlike  people,  his  unbounded  ambition 
made  him  the  terror  of  all  nations ;  and  he 
became,  as  he  called  himself  the  Momgt 
which  God  had  chosen  to  chastise  the 
human  race.  In  a  short  time,  he  extend 
ed  his  dominion  over  all  the  people  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  and  the  Elastem 
and  Western  emperors  paid  him  tribute. 
The  Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepidap, 
and  a  part  of  the  Franks,  united  under  his 
banners.  Some  historians  assure  us,  that 
iiis  annv  amounted  to  700,000  men. — 
When  he  had  heard  a  rumor  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  Persia,  he  directed 
his  inarch  thither.  He  was  defeated  on 
the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  drew  back  to 
satisfy  bis  desire  of  plunder  in  the  donnn- 
ions  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  .  He ' 
easily  found  a  pretext  for  war,  for  all 
States  which  promised  him  a  rich  booty 
'were  his  natural  enemies,  and  all  princes 
whom  he  hoped  to  conquer  had  broken 
alliances.  He  therefore  went  over  to  II- 
Ivria,  and  laid  waste  aD  the  countries 
from  the  Black  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
emperor  Theodosius  collected  an  army  to 
oppose  his  progress ;  but,  in  three  bloody- 
batdes,  fortune  declared  herself  forthe  bar* 
barians.  Constantinople  was  indebted  to 
the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the  igno- 
rance of  die  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging, 
for  its  preservation.  Thrace,  Macedoma 
and  Greece,  all  submitted  to  the  savage 
robber,  who  destroyed  70  flourishing 
cities.  Theodosius  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victor,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  a 
peace.  One  of  the  servants  of  Attfla, 
Edekon,  was  tempted  by  a  eunuch,Chfy- 
sapl^us,  to  undertake  the  assassination  of 
his  master  on  his  return  to,  the  Danube ; 
but,  at  the  moment  of  execution,  his  cour- 
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■ge  ftiied  lum;  he  fell  «t  the  ftet  of  his 
mMter^  end  acknowledged  his  criminal 
dedgn.  Constantinople  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  At^'ii  leyenge ;  but  he  was  con- 
tented with  reproachin(f  Theodoeius  for 
his  perfidy,  and  requinng  the  head  of 
ChiysiqihnB.  The  emperor  engaged  to 
pay  a  new  tribute^— A.  now  directed  his 
views  to  GauL  With  an  immense  army, 
he  passed  the  Rhine,  the  MoseUe  and  the 
Seine,  came  to  the  Loire,  and  sat  down 
under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city,  encouraged  by  their 
bishop,.  Agnan  lAnianus),  repelled  the 
first  attack  of  me  baifoanans,  and  the 
united  fi>rees  of  the  Romans,  under  their 
fleneral,  Aetius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  un- 
der their  king,  Theodoric,  compelled  A. 
to  raise  the  si^.  He  retreated  to  Cham- 
pagne, and  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the 
plains  of  Chalons.  The  -two  araues  soon 
approached  each  other.  A.,  anxious  for 
the  event  of  the  batde,  consulted  the 
soothsayeis,  and  they  assured  him  of  a 
defeat  He  concealed  his  alarm,  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  his  wnrriois,  re- 
minded them  of  their  deeds,  spoke  of 
his  jov  at  the  prospect  of  a  biAtle,  and  at 
the  thought  tnat  their  valor  was  to  be 
rewarded.  Inflamed  1^  this  speech,  and 
by  the  presence  of  their  leader,  the  Huns 
were  impatient  for  batde.  Both  armies 
feught  mvely.  At  length,  the  ranks  of 
the  Romans  and  Goths  were  broken 
through,  and  A.  was  already  sure  of  "the 
victory,  when  the  Gothic  prince  Thoris- 
mond,  the  son  of  Theodoric,  poured  down 
from  the  neighboring  height  upon  the 
'  Huns.  He  threw  them  mto  ajsorder,- 
spread  death  through  their  ranks,  and  A., 
pressed  on  all  sides,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty to  his  camp.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  bloodiest  battle  which  has  ever  been 
fi>i|ght  in  Europe ;  fi>r,  according  to  con- 
temporaiy  historians,  106,000  dead  bodies 
covered  the  field  of  battle.  A.  caused  all 
his  camp  equipa|^  and  treasures  to  be 
brought  together  mto  a  heap,  in  order  to 
bum  himself  with  them,  in  case  he  should 
be  reduced  to  extremities.  But  the  ene- 
my were  contented  with  collecting  their 
fbrees  durkig  the  night,  and,  having  paid 
the  last  honors  to  the  dead  body  of  king 
Theodoric  (Dietrich),  which  they  dis- 
oovered  with  difliculty,  they  saluted  his 
son,  Thorismond,  king  upon  the  field  of 
bottle.  Thus  A.  escaped  destruction. 
But  the  Franks  pursued  him,  hanging 
on  his  rear,  till  he  had  passed  the 
Rhine^ — ^Rather  irritated  than  discour- 
aged, he  sought  a  new  opportunity  to 
>  vpoB  Italy,  and  demanded  Honoiia, 


the  fssier  of  Valentinian  HI,  in  mairiage. 
This  princess  had  been  separated  mm 
the  court,  and  confined  in  a  monasieiy, 
cm  aecoimt  of  an  intrigue  with  Ekigeniua, 
her  charaberiain.  She  ofilered  her  hand 
to  A. ;  he  accepted  the  profifered  match, 
and  demanded,  as  a  dowiy,  half  the  king- 
dom. When  this  demand  was  refused, 
he  attacked  Italy  with  dreadful  fuiy. 
llie  emperor  trembled,  and  his  ambassa- 
dors supphcated  in  vain.  A.  conc{uered 
and  destroyed  Aquileia,  Padua,  Yicenza, 
Verona,  Bergamo,  and  laid  vrasle  the 
phuus  of  Lombardy.  The  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  Alps,  to  the  Apennines,  and  to 
the  small  islands  in  the  shallowB  (hgooos) 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  they  boih 
Venice.  The  emperor  had  no  ainiy  to 
oppose  him ;  the  Roman  people  and  sen- 
ate had  recourse  to  tears  and  supplica- 
tions. Pope  Leo  I  went  with  the  Ro- 
man ambassadora  to  the  eneray^  camp, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  peace.  A. 
went  beck  to  Hungary.  The  Romans 
looked  upon  their  preservation  as  a  mira- 
cle, and  the  old  chronicles  relate  that  the 
threats  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  had  ter- 
rified Am — a  legend  which  the  art  of  Ra- 
phael and  Algardi  has  immortalized.  Not 
havinff  obtained  Honoria  for  a  wife,  A. 
would  a  second  time  have  demanded  her, 
sword  in  hand,  if  the  beautiful  Ildico  had 
not  been  added  to  his  numerous  wivesL 
with  whom  he  solemnly  united  himself 
This  circumstance  hindered  him  fit>m 
fulfilling  his  direats.  On  this  oocaakm, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  extniva- 
sance  of  debauchery ;  but,  on  the  day  after 
the  marriage,  the  servants  and  warriors, 
impatient  to  salute  their  master,  thronged 
into  the  tent :  they  found  Ildico  veiled,  sit- 
ting by  the  cold  corpse  of  her  husband. 
During  the  ni^t,  he  bad  been  suffocated 
by  his  own  fiood  (453).  The  news  of 
his  death  spread  sorrow  and  terror  in  the 
army.  His  body  was  enclosed  in  three 
coflfns— the  first  was  of  gold,  the  second 
of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron.  The 
captives,  who  had  made  the  grave,  were 
strangled. — ^Tbe  description  mat  Joman- 
des  has  lefl  us  of  this  barbarian  king  re- 
minds us  of  his  Calmuck-Tartar  origin. 
He  had  a  larse  head,  a  flat  nose,  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  short  and  ill-fi>nned 
body.  Hjs  walk  was  proud,  his  voice 
strong  and  weH-toned. 
'  Attirxt,  John  Denis,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  painter,  was  bom  at  Dole,  Franche- 
Comt^,  in  1702,  and  died,  in  17B8,  at  Pe- 
kin,  whither  he  had  accompanied  a  mis- 
sion. The  emperor  Kien-Long  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  bottle-pleees,  that 
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he  offered  him  the  dignity  of  mandarin, 
and  gave  him  the  income  thereto  belong- 
ing, when  A.  refliaed  the  Chinese  titfe. 
A.  wrote  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
emperor's  gardens,  of  which  a  translation 
by  Spence,  under  the  name  of  sir  Hairy 
Maumont,  appeared  in  1758. 

Attitude  ( JVencft),  as  a  term  of  art, 
signifies  the  position  and  situation  of  fig- 
ures. Attitudes  require  a  regular  study, 
a  part  of  which  is  a  Knowledge  of  anato* 
my.  The  art  of  exhibiting  attitudes^  at 
least  in  modem  times,  is  of  recent  inven- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
celebrated  lady  Hamilton  be^an  the  prac- 
tice, and,  as  every  art  begins  with  imita- 
tion, she  imitated,  with  great  talent,  the 
attitudes  of  antique  statues  in  many  large 
towns  of  Europe,  and  sir  William  Ham- 
ilton could  say  that  he  possessed,  in  lus 
wife,  a  whole  collection  of  antiques.  Her 
dress  was  a  nmple  tunic,  fiistened  with 
a  ribbon  ti^ht  under  the  breast,  and  a 
shawL  With  these  she  imitated  all  the 
different  draperies.  Mr.  Rehber^  drew 
her  attitudes,  and  published  them  m  Lon- 
don. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  this 
art  has  been  carried  to  much  perfection 
by  Mrs.  Hendel-Sch^itz,  who  exhibited 
the  most  beautifiil  attitudes,  copied  fix>m 
the  Greek,  Egyptian,  Italian  and  German 
styles  of  art.  But  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  imitations :  she  invented  many  atti- 
tudas,  which  were  declared,  by  au  the 
critics'  of  the  day  (amongst  whom  was 
G^the),  some  of  the  finest  productions 
of  art  Her  attitudes  have  been  drawn 
and  published  by  Peroux  and  Hitter 
(Frankf.  on  the  Maine,  1809).  There 
nasbeen  also  a  male  artist  of  the  same 
kind,  Mr.  von  Seckendorf  (called  Patrick 
Peak\j  who  accompanied  his  exhibitions 
with  lectures.    He  died  in  America. 

Attornet '(ottomoto,  in  Latin),  a  per- 
son appointed  to  do  something  for  and  in 
the  st^  and  name  of  another.  An  at- 
torney is  either  public  or  special.  The 
former  is  an  officer  of  a  court,  who  is  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  and  the  rules  of  the 
court  to  represent  suitors,  without  any 
special  written  authority  for  the  purpose. 
'Aie  rules  and  qualifications,  whereby  one 
is  au^orized  to  practise  as  an  attorney  in 
any  court,  are  very  difierent  in  different 
countries  and  in  different  courts  of  the 
same  country.  There  are  various  statutes 
on  this  subject  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
U.  States,  and  almost  eveiy  court  has  cer- 
tain rules,  a  compliance  with  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  authorize  any  one 
to  iqppear  in  court  for,  and  represent  any 
party  to  a  suit,  without  a  special '  au- 


thority under  seaL  The  nnicqile  Upon 
which  these  rules  are  founded,  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  peracMis  not  qualified  by  hon- 
esty, good  moral  character,  learning  and 
skill,  from  taking  upon  them  this  office. 
And  any  attorney  may,  by  malpractice, 
forfeit  this  privilege;  and  the  court,  in 
such  case,  smkes  his  name  fipom  the  roll 
of  attorneys.  Still  this  does  not  prevent 
his  being  a  special  attorney,  with  a  spe- 
cific power  fit>m  any  person  who  wishes 
to  ccsisdtute  him  his  representative ;  for 
eveiy  man,  who  is  capable  of  contracting, 
has  die  power  to  confer  upon  another  the 
rijght  of^  representing  him,  and  acting  in 
his  stead.  An  attorney  of  a  court  has 
authority,  for  and  in  the  name  of  his 
principd,  to  do  any  acts  necessary  for 
conducting  a  suit,  and  his  employer  is 
bound  by  his  acts.^ — A  special  attorney  is 
appointed  by  a  deed  called  a  pwfer  at 
letter  of  attorney ,  and  the  deed  by  which 
he  is  appointea  specifies  the  acts  which 
he  is  authorized  to  do.  It  is  a  coinini»- 
sion,  to  the  extent  of.  which  only  he 
can  bind  his  principal  As  &r  as  the  acts 
of  the  attorney,  in  the  name  of  the  princi- 
pal, are  authorized  by  his  power,  hn  acts 
are  those  of  his  principal.     But  if  he 

foes  beyond  his  authority,  his  acts  will 
ind  himself  only ;  and  he  must  indemni- 
fy any  one  to  whom,  without  authority, 
he  represents  himself  as  an  attorney  or 
another,  and  who  contracts  with  him,  or 
otherwise  puts  confidence  in  him,  as  be- 
ing such  attorney.       ^  ^ 

Attraction  ;  the  tendency,  as  well  of 
the  parts  of  matter  in  general,  as  of  vari- 
ous particular  bodies^  to  approach  each 
other,  to  unite,  and  to  remain  united; 
sometimes,  also,  the  power  inherent  in 
matter,  exerting  itself  at  the  moment  of 
approach.    Experience  teai^es  that  this 

Eroperty  is  common  to  all  matter.  Even 
quids  cohere  in  their  parts,  and  oppose 
any  endeavor  to  separate  them.  The  mi- 
nute particles  unite  into  drops ;  drops,  if 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  into  lanje 
masses.  Fluids  attach  themselves  to  sofid 
bodies,  particulariy  to  such  as  have  very 
smooth  surfaces,  as  to  glass:  they  rise 
.up  of  themselves  m  fine  tubes  (see  Oqh 
tUwy  Tube),  &c.  Every  body  tends  to 
the  earth,  and,  if  raised  fix>m  its  surftce, 
fidls  back  to  it  again.  The  plumb-line, 
which  is  usually  vertical,  takes  an  obhqyie 
direction  in  the  vicinity  of  high  moun- 
tains; the  sea  tends  to  the  moon;  the 
moon  itself  is  constantly  drawn  towards 
the  earth ;  the  earth  and  the  other  planets^ 
towards  the  sun.  The  heavenly  bodies 
are  continually  subject  to  the  simpfe  law 
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of  mutual  attraction.    The  Grecian  natu- 
nlisfs  speak  of  attraction ;  Copernicus  and 
Tycho  likewise  admit  it;  Kepler's  bold 
and  comprehensive  mind  first  hazarded 
the  assertion  that  it  must  be  universal  and 
mutual  in  all  bodies ;  Des  Carted  sought 
to  banish  it  entirely  from  natural  philoso- 
phy, as  one  of  those  occult  powers  which 
he  did  not  acknowled^;    but  Newton 
adopted  it,  and  detemuned  its  laws,  af- 
ter many  years  of  accurate  observation. 
Fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain it    The  phenomenon  of  attraction 
19  exhibited,  eiuier  in  bodies  that  are  at 
perceptible  distances  from  each  other,  and 
IS  then  cdled  graoitation ;  or  in  bodies  at 
insensible  distances,  taking  place  between 
their  sur&ces,  when  it  is  adhesion;  or 
uniting  their  component  parts,  when  it  is 
cohtnon.  (q.  v.)    We  cannot  enumerate 
all  the  poniculor  subdivisions  of  attrac- 
tion, but  the  most  important  are  those  of 
chemical  affinities  (q.  v.),  of  magnetic 
and  electric  attractions,  &c.    (Respecting 
these,  see  the  particular  articles.)    The 
best  woik  on  the  attraction  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  is  Newton's  PkUoaoph,  Mttu- 
rat.  Princkna  MathemaHca,    On  the  at' 
traction  which  mountains  exert  on  the 
plumb-line,  see  von  Zach's  UMraclion 
des  Montagnes  tt  ses  ^ets-  stir  Its  FUs  ^ 
Plomb  (Avignon,  1814,  2  vols.)     Kant's 
Metaphys.  EHements  of  Natural  Science 
(3d  ed.  Leips.,  1800)  treats  of  the  nature 
of  attraction.    (For  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  attraction,  see  the  article 
MeehoMcs.) 

Attribute.  1.  Every  quality  which 
is  ascribed  to  any  one  as  characteristic. — 
2.  The  sign  which  indicates  that  quality. 
In  this  latter  sense,  it  is  synonymous  with 
symbol,    (q.  v.) 

Atwood,  Georse,  F.  R.  S. ;  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  In  1784,  he 
published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation 
of  Bodies;  with  a  Description  of  Original 
Experiments  relative  to  that  Subject — a 
work  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity,  and 
the  extensive  information  which  it  anords. 
About  the  same  time,  he  made  public  an 
Analjrsis  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  read  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  is 
not  less  valuable  than  the  preceding. 
William  Pitt,  having  attended  Mr.  At- 
wood's  university  lectures,  conceived  such 
an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  scientific  in- 
formation, that  he  enfla|^d  him  to  devote 
a  con^derable  part  of  his  time  to  financial 
oatouktions,   and    bestowed   on   him  a 


sinecure  office,  the  income  of  which  he 
retained  from  1784  till  his  death,  in  1807» 
at  the  age  of  GS,  when  the  office  which 
he  had  held  was  abolished.  Mr.  Atwood 
published  a  Dissertation  on  the  Construc- 
tion and  Properties  of  Arches,  1801,  4to^ 
and  several  other  valuable  treatises  rela- 
ting to  mathematics  and  mechanical  sci- 
ence. 

Atts,  or  Attys.  1.  The  &voritc  of 
Cybele,  who,  having  broken  the  vow  of 
cliastity  which  he  made  to  the  goddess, 
castrated  himself,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
crime.  (See  Cyhek.)--^  A  son  of  Croe- 
sus, kins  of  Lydia ;  an  affecting  example 
of  filial  love.  He  was  dumb,  when,  seeing 
a  soldier  in  a  battie  who  had  raised  a 
sword  against  his  &ther,  he  exerted  him- 
self so  much,  tiiat  the  bands  of  his  tonsue 
gave  way,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Soldier,  kill 
not  CrcBsus !" 

AuBAiRC,  Droit  d'.      Foreigners  in 
France,  in  the  middle  ages^  were  called 
Jllbaniy  or  Atbinx.    Some  derive  this  word 
from  Mtmuuhy  which  term  the  Highland- 
ers of  Scotiand,  even  now,  apply  to  them- 
selves; and,  if  tliis  name  was  common  tJ 
all  the  Gcelic  Uibes,  or,  at  least,  if  it  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Breta^e,  the 
German  races  may  have  appUed  it,  finom 
this  circumstance,  to  all  foreigners.    The 
Koirians,  indeed,  did  not  permit  foreign- 
ers to  inherit  property — a  law  which  the 
emperor  Freacric  I  abolished,  since  he 
gave  to  all  foreigners  tiie  right  of  making 
a  will,  and  ordered  that  the  efilects  of  such 
as  died  without  one  should  be  assigned 
by  the  bishop  to  the  foreign  heiis,  or»  if 
this  was  not  possible,  should  be  employed 
for  some  pious  purposes.     France  was 
the  only  country  where  forei^ers  were 
treated  according  to  the  maxim  of  law, 
per^frtnii«{i6ervtvif,«er9ii«mort^ur.  They 
were  permitted  to  acquire  all  kinds  of 
property,  even  real  estate.    They  could 
not,  however,  obtain  it  bv  inheritance,  nor 
bequeath  it  at  their  death.    The  king  (by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  aliens,  drtiit  d^AuJMnt)^ 
in  whose  peace  and  protection  they  re- 
mained during  Ufe,  was  their  only  heir 
afler  death.    No  feudal  lord  could  acquire 
this  right.    It  was  very  early  softened  in 
favor  of  the  relations  who  resided  in  the 
kinffdom.  Some  cities,  as  Lvons,  in  order 
to  mvor  commerce,  obtained  the  privile^ 
that  the  estate  of  foreigners  who  died  in 
them  should  go  to  the  foreign  heirs,  and 
this  was  agreed  upon  by  treaties  with 
certain  states.    (See  the  account  of  these 
states  in  Schl6zer's  Stale  Papers — Staala-- 
't^en — H.  31,  and  the  later  treaties 
arten's  Recueil  des  TVaiUs.)     The 
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national  asBembly,  br  the  decrees  of  the 
ech  of  Aiur^  1790,  and  the  8th  and  3l8t  of 
Augi^  1791,  abolished  this  law ;  and,  as  it 
was  acknowledged  by  no  other  country 
of  Europe  as  a  general  rule,  but  was  only 
put  in  force  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 
against  France,  there  was  no  necessity  ibr 
a  particular  abrogation  of  the  same  in  any 
European  state.  The  French,  however, 
were  not  conscious  of  this.  They  con- 
founded their  own  droit  d^Mbamt  with 
the  rule  prevailing  in  other  countries,  of 
deducting  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
estates  of  foreigners  deceased ;  and  the 
droit  (FAubimne  was  restored  in  the  Code 
dmU  (Code  de  At^w/^on,  arL  11),  because 
complaint  was  made  that  other  countries, 
especially  Prussia,  had  not  ab(^hed  it 
— -3.  In  England,  no  droit  d^Mkdne  is 
known.  The  alien  can  transact  any  busi- 
ness there  (under  the  provisions  of  the 
alien  act),  and  his  property  descends  to 
his  heirs,  wherever  they  may  be.  Real 
estates  aione  he  cannot  acquire.  (For 
forther  information  respecting  the  rights 
of  aliens  in  England  and  the  U.  States, 
see  Atierij  Mitn  AdL  and  AbtufoZtiafum.) 

AuBE,  department  of;  a  French  de- 
partment in  tne  former  province  of  Cham- 
pagne. ( See  Deowrtm/ttd^ — Mitt ;  a  river 
of  France,  whicn  rises  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Mame,  and,  running  through 
that  of  Aube,  passes  by  Bar-sur-Aube  and 
Arcis,  and  ftUs  into  die  Seine,  near  No- 
gent  The  Aube  became  important,  in 
3ie  last  war  against  France,  as  a  line  of 
military  operation. 

AuBBR,  D.  F.  E. ;  a  French  composer 
of  operas,  now  popular,  and  a  distinffuish- 
ed  support  of  tne  opira  comque  in  Paris. 
His  nrat  opera,  by  means  of  which  he 
made  his  fortune  in  Germany,  is  La  ^^Mge 
(Snow).  His  Concert  it  la  Cover  (Concert 
at  Court)  and  Le  JMopon  (the  Mason)  are 
very  much  esteemed.  His  mu«c  is  ele- 
gant, but  not  elevated,  and  betrays  the 
desire  of  the  new  French  composers  to  be 
piquant  and  novel  He  seeRs  to  unite 
the  style  of  Boyeldieu,  and  the  French 
opera  composers,  with  that  of  Rossini. 

AuBERT-DuBATET,  Jcau  Baptisto  An- 
nibal ;  boni  in  Louioana,  Aug.  9,  1759. 
From  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  an 
officer,  and  fought  in  the  serviee  of  the 
U.  States  in  the' war  of  independence. 
Shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  went  to  France. 
In  1793,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  As  general  of  br^- 
ade,  he  defended  Mayence,  and  justifiM 
himself  from  the  charge  of  impropethr 
surren^ring  the  place.  He  anerwards 
^*  39* 


fouffht  with  vimr  against  the  Vendeans, 
in  the  west  of  France.  In  the  year  3  of 
the  republic,  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  war,  and  went,  in  the  year  4,  to  Con- 
stantinople as  French  ambassador,  where 
he  died  two  years  afterwards.  Hewasai^ 
ardent  republican,  uprif^t,  and  endowed 
with  talent^  but  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely vam. 

AuBiomE,  Theodore  Ajptippa  d*;  a 
French  author,  bom  in  \S50.    Heeariy 

gave  prooft  of  talent  In  his  Idth  year, 
e  lost  his  fitther,  and  fought  aftemraarda 
under  Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  who 
made  him  a  gentleman  of  his'  bed-cham- 
ber. He  soon  became  a  favorite  of  Heiuy, 
but  when  the  king,  thmking  it  neceosary, 
fovored  the  Cathofics  more  umui  the  Prot- 
estants, A»  expressed  his  displeasure  widi 
little  reserve,  and,  at  length,  lost  the  fovor 
of  Henry.  He  now  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  be  devoted  himself  to  Hteraiy  pur- 
suits. He  wrote  a  IKstotre  (/mverMSe, 
from  1550  to  1601,  with  a  short  account 
of  Henry  IVs  death,  3  vols^  foho,  the 
first  volumie  of  which  was  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He 
died  at  Geneva,  m  1690. 

AuBBXT,  John,  F.  R.  S. ;  an  English 
antiquary,  bom  at  Easton-Piers.  in  Wilt- 
abhe,  m  1626;  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
collected  materials  for  the  Momuiticon 
,^ngUeanumj  and  afforded  important  as- 
sistance to  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary. 
He  lost  his  property,  and  was  redu<^  to 
absolute  want:  but  a  lady  Long  supported 
him  till  his  death,  about  the  year  1700. 
He  published  little,  but  left  large  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  which  have  been 
used  by  subsequent  writers. 

AuBRT  DE  MoirmiDiBK;  a  French 
knight  of  the  time  of  king  Charles  V, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  basely 
murdered,  in  1371,  by  bis  companion  in 
arms,  Richard  de  Maeaire.  The  murder 
was  discovered  by  means  of  a  dog  of  the 
deceased,  who  showed  the  most  hostile 
dii^KMition  to  the  murderer.  The  king 
compelled  Maeaire  to  fight  with  his  ac- 
cuser, the  dog,  in  order  to  decide  the 
case ;  and  the  murderer  was  conquered. 
This  story  has  been  formed  into  a  drama, 
for  the  derman  stage,  called  the  Dog  qf 
Jiubry,  or  the  Wbodo/BonAf,  which  has 
been  very  profitable,  being  a  very  populai 
spectacle,  and  has  exposed  the  German 
theatre  to  the  most  lively  ridicule. 

Auburn;  a  post-village  of  New  York, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  C^uga,  in 
the  township  of  Aurelius,  on  the  W^^ 
western  turnpike,  at  the  northern  end -of 
Owasco  lake,  170  mUes  W.  of  Albany. 
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Pofi.,  in  16S5, 2969.    It  is  a  pleasant  and 
flcHUiflhing  Tillage,  and  contains  an  acad- 
emyv  a  coUit-houae}  a  state-prison  large 
enough  to  receive  1000  prisoners,  a  county 
tail,  a  maricet-houae,  a  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  four  houses  of  public 
worship.    The  theological  semmaiy  was 
mcorporated  in  16C20,  and  has  four  profes- 
sors—one of  Christian  theology,  one  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  church  gorern- 
ment,  one  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  one 
of  sacred  rhetoric.    The  number  of  stu- 
dents, in  1825,  Was  47.     The  building 
appropriated  to  the  seminary  is  a  large 
stone  edifice,  containing,  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, a  chapel,  and  valuable  tibrary. 
AucKidLifB,,  William  Eden,  lord ;     a 
'  statesman  who  had  great  influence  in 
Pitt's  ministry,  and  was  employed  in  im- 
portant embiMBies.    He  began  his  career, 
m  1778,  as  a  mediator  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  insurgent  colonies  in 
North  America.     He  was  accompanied 
by  lord  Howe  and  sir  Henry  CUnton,  6. 
Johnstone  and  lord  Ourlisle,  upon  this 
important  embassy;  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  from  the  talents  of  these  distin- 
guished men,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
Eng^d  bin  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies.     Afterwards,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  he  had  a  great 
influence  in  tne  reform  of  the  penal  mws, 
and,  with  Howard  and  Blackstone,  in  the 
CHTganization  of  a  new  system  of  police, 
and  a  better  mode  of  treating  prisoners. 
He  subsequently  held  the  important  post 
of  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  and,  in 
1785,  was  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  French  court,  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial treatv,  which  was  concluded  in  1786. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war,  he  was  ambassador  cxtra- 
ordinaiy  to  the  states  general  of  the  Netii- 
erlands ;  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  measures  which 
the  crowd  of  events  was  constantly  ren- 
dering more  comphcated.    After  his  re- 
turn, his  conduct  was  subjected  to  an 
investigation  by  parliament,  and  was  de- 
clared to  be  unexceptionable.    He  died 
in  1814. 

Auction  is  a  public  sale,  to  the  party 
ofiering  the  highest  price,  where  the  buy- 
ers bid  upon  each  other;  or  to  the  bidder 
who  first  accepts  the  terms  ofiered  by  the 
vender,  where  he  sells  by  reducing^his 
terms  until  some  one  accepts  them.  This 
mode  of  sale  was  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans, called  sub  hasia,  fix)m  its  being,  in 
early  times,  a  sale  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
War,  under  a  spear  erected  as  the  signal 


of  the  auction.     The  same  signal  was 
afterwards  used  in   other  sales,  which 
were  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
particular  tribunals.   This  mode  of  selling 
IS  subject  to  particular  regulations,  by  the 
laws  of  many  communities,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  firauds,  or  to  levy  a 
tax.    In  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  a 
question  was  made  in  the  case  of  Bex  well 
tw.  Christie  (Cowper's  Reports^  p.  995,) 
whether  a  sale  by  auction  was  fair,  at 
which  some  one  bid  for  the  owner.    The 
subject  was  treated  as  being,  in  some 
measure,  a  question  of  conscience,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  real  bidders  sup- 
posed themselves   to    be   bidding  oiuy 
against  other  real  bidders ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  sale,  in  that  case,  was  held  not 
to  be  bound  by  his  bid,  because  there  bad 
been  by-bids  on  behalf  of  the  vender.   But 
the  decision,  in  that  case,  was  subsequentiy 
overruled  by  lord  RossI}D,  in  the  case  of 
ConoUy  vs.  Parsons  (3  Vesey  Jr.'s  ReporU, 
p.  625),  and  again  by  the  master  of  the 
roUs  in  Bramley  tw.  Alt  (3  Vesey  Jr.'s 
Reports,  p.  620),  vrith  one  qualification, 
however,  in  this  latter  case>  viz^  that  if 
none  bid,  except  bv-bidders  or  pufifere, 
aeainst  one  real  bidder,  to  whom  the  arti- 
cle was  struck  off,  he  was  not  bound  by 
the  purchase.     No  similar  decinon  has 
been  made  in  the  U.  States,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reSson  for  supposing  that 
a  sale  by  auction  would  be  void  on  this 
account,  unless  it  were  a  violation  of  the 
'  conditions  upon  which  the  auction  was 
announced.   It  is  evident  that  the  fairness 
or  unfairness  of  this  proceeding  must  de- 
pend, in  any  gase,  very  much  upon  a  com- 
pliance with  the  understanding  entertain- 
ed, or  the  conditions  laid  down  in  respect 
to  the  sale ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  not  univer- 
sally understood  that  no  bid  will  be  made 
for  the  render.    In  regard  to  a  tax  upon 
sales  by  auction,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  good  ground  for  it  in  jnrinciple, 
and  the  same  objections  lie  against  this 
tax  that  are  made  to  the  Spanii^  aUtnda 
(q.  v.),  or  tax  on  private  sales.    The  vender 
must  pay  the  tax,  and  a  man's  selliag 
goods  IS  not,  in  general,  a  proo^  nor  the 
Value  of  the  goods  a  measure,  of  his  abilky 
to  pay  a  tax.     So  far  from  this  is  the 
fact,  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the 
poverty  or  straitened  circumstances  of 
the  vender  are  the  cause  of  his  putting  up 
his  property  at  auction.     When  these 
sales  are  taxed,  therefore,  the  law  makes 
many  exceptions,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  the  tax  from  falling  upon  per- 
sons who  sell  from  necessi^,  rather  than 
the  expectation   of  making  a  .^Ipofit.— 
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Muefa  diflcusaioii  has  been  had  upon  the 
effect  of  sales  by  auction,  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view ;  as,  whether  the^  give 
a  &cility  to  the  introduction  of  roreign 
manufactures,  to  the  discouragement  and 
depression  of  the  domestic,  with  which 
they  come  into  competition ;  and  whether 
they  have  a  favoraple  or  unfitvorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  production  and 
consumption,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
fenenX  system  of  business  and  economy, 
independently  of  their  e^ct  in  respect  to 
the  ii;ktroduction  of  foreign  febrics  or  pro- 
ducts. No  general  atiswer  can  be  made 
to  these  questions,  since  it  must,  in  each 
case,  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  auctions  are  con- 
ducted. But,  supposing  them  to  be  con- 
ducted with  perfect  fairness  and  honesty, 
it  must  then  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  industry  of  the  community.  The 
German  fiiirs  have  an  etkct  nmikr  to 
that  of  auction  sales.  An  extensive  fcur, 
or  sale  by  auction,  bv  showing,  and,  in 
efiect,  exaggerating  the  surplus  or  defi- 
ciency of  articles,  aggravates  the  stagna- 
tion in  one  case,  alid  enhances  the  prices 
in  the  other.  All  such  fluctuations  tend 
to  check  and  destroy  the  .production  that 
is  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale.  Those 
1^0  carry  it  on  upon  the  largest  scale, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  will  drive 
out  the  smaller  ones,  since  they  will,  as 
has  been  Invariably  proved,  push  on  tibeir 
business,  in  spite  ot  the  sacrifices  which 
they  may  be  obliged  to  make,  and  they 
gain  an  impetus  which  is  not  easily 
checked.  Whether  auctions  are  injurious 
or  not,  in  either  respect,  will  dfepend, 
therefore,  upon  the  scale  on  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  the  extent  of  dilBTerent 
systems  or  processes  of  production,  which 
are  thus  brought  into  competition.  Wher& 
there  is  a  competition,  they  undoubtedly 
tend  to  make  it  more  close  and  direct, 
and  if  one  of  the  rivals  has  any  ad- 
vantage at  the  time  beinsr,  he  is  likely  to 
destroy  the  other ;  or,  if  tiiere  be  no  other 
advantage  on  either  side,  the  party  will- 
ing and  able  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices will  eventually  keep  possession  of 
the  market. 

AuDE,  department  of;  a  French  de- 
}»artment  in  the  former  province  of  Lan- 
^edoc.    (See  Department,) 

AcDCBERT,  Jean  Baptiste,  united,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  talents  of  an  enjjraver 
"With  the  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
He  was  bom  at  Rochefort  in  1759,  went, 
at  the  a^  of  18,  to  Paris,  to  learn  drawinc 
and  pamting,  and  made  himself  a  skilful 
miniature  painter.    In  1789,  he  became 


acquainted  with  Gigot  d'Orcy,  a  great 
lover  and  promoter  of  natural  history^ 
who  possessed  a  vast  collection,  the  rarest 
specimens  of  which  he  employed  A.  to 
paint,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England 
and  Holland,  whence  he  broueht  back  a 
number  of  designs,  which  have  been  used 
in  Olivier's  Eustory  of  Insects.  This 
occupation  awakened  in  him  a  taste  for 
natural  history.  He  now  undertook  some 
works  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame.  The  fiist  was,  Htstoire^atureUedes 
Singesj  des  Molds  et  des  Gal6opUh6ques 
(Paris,  1800,  folio),  in  which  he  diows 
himself  an  able  draughtsman,  engraver 
and  writer.  With  regard  to  coloring,  so 
essential  in  natural  history,  be  brought  it  to 
a  greater  perfection  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained.  Not  satisfied  with  laying  different 
colors  on  the  same  plate,  so  as  to  produce 
a  kind  of  painting,  he  went  &xther,  and, 
instead  of^  water-colors,  used  the  more 
durable  oil-colors.  He  carried  his  art  to 
still  greater  perfection  bv  using  fold  in  his 
impressions,  the  color  of  which  he  chang- 
ed in  different  ways,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  splendor  of  his  patterns.  Natural  his- 
tory was  ffreatly  benefited  by  his'  woi^, 
the  splendor  of  which  was  astopishing. 
His  lEstoire  du  CoHbris,  des  Oiseaux- 
MoucheSt  des  Jaeamars  d  des  Promerops 
(Paris,  1802,  folio),  is  esteemed  the  most 
Complete  work  that  has  appeared  in  this 
department.  Fifteen  copies  were  struck 
off  with  golden  letters.  Scarcely  was  this 
work  begun,  when  A*  formed  new  plans, 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  longest 
life  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient. 
He  died  in  1800,  when  he  had  scarcely 
be^n  the  Histoire  des  Grimpereaux  et  des 
Otseaux  de  Paradis,  Both  worics  were 
excellently  finished  by  Desray,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  materials,  and  the 
process  for  carrying  on  the  work.  A. 
rendered. much  assistance  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Levaillant's  African  Birds.  He 
conducted  the  impressions  of  the  plates 
as  far  as  the  thirteenth  number. 

AuniENCE  is  used  to  si^ify  the  cere- 
monies, practised  in  courts,  at  the  admis- 
sion of  ambassadors  and  public  ministers 
to  a  hearing.— It  is  also  the  name  of  courts 
of  justice  or  tribunals  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  court  of 
chancery  in  Spain. — It  is  also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  held  wherever  the  arch- 
bishop calls  up  a  cause  to  be  argued 
before  himself 

Auditor,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
law ;  an  officer  of  the  courts,  whose  duty 
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it  was  to  interrogate  the  parties.  la  a 
nanower  sense,  an  officer  who  overiooks 
accounts.  The  afttdUeur  du  chdtdetj  in 
France,  was  a  member  of  that  court  of 
justice  for  the  city  of  Paris.  (See  Chd- 
tdd.\  This  court  decided  in  causes  of 
small  importance  (where  the  amount  in 
dispute  did  not  exceed  50  francs.)    In  the 

11  high  offices  of  accounts  (ckcanbret  des 
canypUs)  of  France,  the  members  were 
divided  into  conseHlers^maitref  and  comet!- 
Ura-audiieura,  as  the  German  ctMeges  (de- 
partments of  ^verament)  are  into  coun- 
sellors and  assistants.  A  similar  division 
in  the  courts  of  justice  was  introduced  by 
Napoleon,  viz.,  that  of  ewMeHUwra  and 
Juge-auditeurs^  which  distinction  still  ex- 
ists. In  Eln^^and,  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  who  examine  accounts.  The  chief 
accountant's  office  is  called  o^Ece  for  ou- 
dUing  the  pMic  accounts,  Tne  members 
of  the  Spanish  courts  of  justice  are  gener- 
ally caUed  otydorta.  This  appellation  also 
obtains  among  the  papal  officers.     The 

12  counsellors  of  the  renowned  roto  JRo- 
mana  (q.  v.|  are  called  <mdiJtores  aacri  pa- 
latU  cgffoaMici,  or  auditorts  rotm.  In  the 
papal  college  of  finance,  the  camera  apos- 
tslteo,  at  tl^  head  of  which  is  the  corcfo'- 
910^^  ccmeriingOf  there  is  an  audUor  came- 
ra, who  exercises  the  power  of  the  college 
in  causes  of  minor  importance. 

AuERBACB,  Henry ;  bom  in  1482,  at  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Bavaria ;  the 
builder  of  the  Auerbach-court  and  cellar  at 
Leipsic,  mentioned  in  G6the'8  Favst.  His 
real  name  was  Siromer,  but,  according  to 
the  fiishion  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name 
of  tlie  place  where  he  was  bom.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1530,  and  tradi- 
tion reports  that,  five  years  after,  doctor 
Faust  was  seen  riding  out  of  it  on  a  bar- 
rel of  wine.  This  t^e  Gdthe  has  made 
use  of  in  his  fiunous  poem.  The  building 
was  known  also  at  the  Leipsic  &irs  as 
one  of  the  most  firequented  places  for  the 
exhibition  of  merchandise. 

AuERSTJBDT,  battle  at,  Oct  14, 1806. 
(See  Jena.) 

Augean  Codex  {Codex  ^ugienaia)]  a 
Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have 
been  written  in  the  ninth  century,  and  so 
called  from  Autna  Major,  the  name  of  a 
monastery  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  be- 
longed. After  passing  through  several 
bands,  it  came,  in  1718,  to  doctor  Bentley, 
who  purchased  it  for  250  Dutch  florins, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  This  MS.  (noted  F,  in 
the  second  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Test) 
is  written  in  uncitvl  letters,  and  without 


accents;  not  eemltntia  Mrie,  as  is  Gomnioii 
with  the  more  ancient  copies,  but  with 
intervals  between  the  wordk  and  a  dot  at 
the  end  of  each.  The  Greek  .text  m  writ- 
ten in  capitals,  the  Latin  in  Anglo-Saxoa 
letters;  whence  it  is  tolerably  cfear  that  it 
must  have  been  written  in  the  vrest  of 
Europe,  where  that  formation  of  the  Latin 
letters,  usually  called  Jhnt^-SaaDonj  was  in 
general  use  between  the  7th  and  12th  cen- 
turies. The  manuscript  is  defective  fiom 
the  beginning  to  Romans  iiL  8,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  only  found  in 
the  Latin  version. 

,  AuoEAs,  in  fabulous  history ;  a  kin^  of 
Elis,  ftmed  for  his  stable,  which  contamed 
9000  oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
30  years.  Hercules  was  desired  to  clear 
away  the  filth  in  one  day,  and  A.  prom- 
ised, if  he  performed  it,  to  give  him  a 
tenth  part  or  the  cattle.  This  taak  Her- 
cules IS  said  to  have  executed  by  turning 
the  river  Alpheus,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
Peneus,  through  the  stable,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  diihg  and  filth. 
A.  not  only  refused  to  perfi>rm  his  en- 
gagement, pretending  that  Hercules  had 
used  artifice,  and  experienced  no  labor  or 
trouble,  but  banished  his  own  son,  Phj- 
leus,  fix>m  his  kingdom^  for  su|^oitiiig 
the  claims  of  the  hero«  Upon  thiSy  a  war 
commenced,  and  Hercules  conquered 
Elis,  put  A.  to  death,  and  gave  his  king- 
dom to  Phyleus.  A.  has  been  called  the 
son  qf  Solj  because  EUa  signifies  the  awu 
After  his  death,  he  received  the  honors 
usually  paid  to  heroes. 

AuoER,  Athanase,  bora  at  Paris,  Dec. 
12, 1734,  a  great  linguist,  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Rouen.  The  bishop  de  No^ 
made  him  his  chief  vicar,  and  called  him, 
in  jest,  his  grand  vicaire  in  pariOnia 
Mienienaium,  on  account  of  tne  zeal 
with  which  the  abb^  pursued  the  study 
of  Grecian  antiquities.  Learning  proved 
its  worth  in  his  character  and  fife.  He 
lived  in  a  simple  style  in  the  midst  of 
Paris,  retired,  and  fi^e  firom  anxietv, 
or  wibh  to  attain  a  higher  station.  He 
divided  a  moderate  income  with  his  needy 
fiunily.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had 
never  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  and  no  one 
had  spoken  ill  of  him.  As  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions,  he  remained 
true  to  his  principles  of  honest  candor, 
and  was  no  less  beloved  than  respected 
by  the  whole  society.  The  breakiiig  out 
dr  the  revolution  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  a  man  who  lived,  by  his  daily  studies,  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  hoped  fiir  the 
abolition  of  ciying  ab  ises,  and  for  the 
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iatroductkm  of  true  freedom.  This  ex- 
pectation appears  in  several  of  fais  writ- 
ings. He  died  before  the  oecurrence  of 
any  events  which  could  have  shaken  his 
&ith,  Feb.  7,  1793.  His  writingg>  partly 
translations  from  the  ancient  languages, 
and  pardy  political,  were  publishra  from 
his  papers,  at  Paris,  in  dO  vols.  Amonff 
his  poijtical  works,  the  most  distinguishea 
are  ProjH  tFAimatUm  jnMque  vrMtU 
de  qudqws  HyUxions  sur  PAuemhUe  AH- 
Honaie^  1789;  and  De  la  ConsHMitm  des 
Romains  sous  les  Hois  et  au  TenuM  de  la 
RipMiautj  1792,  the  product  of  30  years' 
labor,  which  first  appeared  after  his  death, 
with  the  rest  of  his  posthumous  woriu. 

AuesEEAU,  Pierre  Fran<^oi8  Charles, 
duke  of  Castiglione,  marshal  of  Finance ; 
son  of  a  fruit  merchant ;  bom  at  Paris, 
1757;  served  as  a  carabinier  in  the 
French  army ;  went  from  thence  into  the 
Neapolitan  service,  estabUshed  himself  at 
Naples,  in  1787,  as  a  fencing-master,  and 
vras  banished  thence,  in  1/92,  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  served,  after- 
wards, as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
in  which  his  talents  and  courage  soon 
gained  him  promotion.  He  distin^^uished 
himself^  in  1794,  as  general  of  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  1796, 
as  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  took  the  pass  of  Millesimo ;  maide  him- 
self master,  April  16,  of  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Piedmontese  at  Ceva,  after- 
warosof  that  at  Casale ;  threw  himself  on 
the  bridf^eof  Lodi,and  carried  it  with  the 
enemy's  mtrenchmentB.  June  16,  he  pass- 
ed the  Po,  and  made  prisoners  the  papal 
troops,  together  with  the  cardinal  legate 
and  the  ^neral's  staff.  Aug.  1,  he  came 
to  the  assistance  of  MasB^na;  maintained, 
during  a  whole  day,  a  most  obstinito 
struggle  against  a  superior  number  of 
troops,  ana  took  the  village  of  Castifflione, 
from  which  he  derived  his  ducal  ^e. 
Aug.  25,  he  passed  over  the  Adige,  and 
drove  back  tbeenemv  as  frir  asRoverado. 
In  the  battle  of  Arcoie,  when  the  French 
columns  wavered,  A.  seized  a  standard, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  gained  the 
vktoiy.  The  directory  bestowed  this 
standard  on  him  Jan.  S&,  1797.  Aug.  9, 
he  vras  named  comnumder  of  the  17th 
jnilitaiy  division  (division  of  Paris),  in 
place  of  general  Hatiy.  He  was  the  in- 
strument of  the  violent  proceedinss  of  the 
18th  of  Fructidor,and  was  sa}uted,by  the 
decimated  legislative  body,  as  the  savior 
of  his  country.  In  1799,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  S:re  hundred, 
and,  therefore,  resigned  his  conomand. 
He  then  obtained  from  the  consul,  Bon- 


aparte, the  command  of  the  army  in  Hol- 
md.  He  led  the  French  and  Bataviaa 
army  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  support 
of  Moreau,  passed  the  river  at  Frankn>rt, 
and  ibught  with  the  imperial  eeneral,  with 
various  success,  until  the  batue  of  Hohen- 
linden  ended  the  campaign.  In  October 
of  1801,  being  superseded  by  ffeneralYio- 
tor,  he  remained  without  emmoyment  tiH 
1803,  when  he  was  appointed  to  lead  die 
army,  collected  at  Bayonne,  against  Por- 
tugal. When  this  enterprise  fiiiled,  ho 
went  back  to  Paris,  and.  May  19,  1804^ 
was  named  marshal  of  the  empire,  and 
mnd  officer  of  the  kffioh  of  honor.  In 
July  of  this  vear,  the  king  of  Spidn  sent 
him  the  order  of  Charies  IH.  At  the 
end  of  1805,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
corps  of  the  great  armv  in  Germany, 
formed  of  troops  collected  under  his  com- 
mand at  Brest.  He  contributed  to  the 
successes  which  ^ve  birth  to  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  and,  m  March  1806,  haa  pos- 
session of  Wetzlar  and  die  country  around^ 
until,  in  the  autunm  of  this  year,  a  new 
war  called  bun  to  Prussia.  The  wounds 
which  he  received  in  the  battle  of  Eylau 
(q.  V.)  compeOed  him  to  return  to  France. 
Eariy  in  1811,  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  corps  in  the  army  of 
Spam.  Afterwards  he  returned  from 
thence,  and  remained  vrithout  any  em- 
ployment until  July,  1813,  when  ne  led 
the  army  in  Bavaria  against  Saxony, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic.  At  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
France,  his  duty  was  to  cover  Lyons. 
Louis  XVni  named  him  a  peer.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  A.  used  reproachful 
languace  respecting  him  in  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  army.  Napoleon,  therefore,  on 
hislandmg  in  1815,  declared  him  a  traitor. 
A.,  however,  expressed  himself  in  his  fii- 
vor,  but  took  no  active  pert  in  the  new 
(xder  of  thinffflu  After  the  return  of  the 
king,  he  tocdr  nis  place  again  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  sat  among  Ney ^  judges,  was 
for  a  while  unoccupied,  and  died,  June 
11,  1816,  at  his  estate  La  Houssaye,  of 
the  dropsy. 

AuoiAS.    (See  Aufea$.) 

AnoiTB  {pyroxene);  the  name  of  a 
species  in  mmeralogjr,  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  wide  distribution  and  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  form  and  color  under 
vdiich  it  appears.  When  crystallized,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  short,  sliehtly  rhom- 
bic prisms,  with  their  lateral  cages  replBic- 
ed,  and  terminated  at  one  or  bolh  extrem- 
ities by  numerous  planes ;  and,  when 
massive,  is  generally  capable  of  mechan>» 
ieal  divisioD,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  sidea 
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of  an  oblique  riiombic  prism  of  87^  5f  and 
93^5',itapriittitiTefonn.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  fiom  3^  to  3^ ;  lustre  vitreous ; 
and  hardness  sufficient  to  scratch  glass. 
IMfferent  names  have  been  appliM  to 
some  of  its  most  remaxfcable  vaneties ;  as, 
diopside^  to  ^enish-white,  transparent 
ciystals ;  sakkU^  when  it  is  in  imperfectly 
prismatic  and  foliated  masses ;  and  cocodUUy 
when  in  smaU,  slightly-coherin(|^  grains. . 
This  species  occurs  abuiidantly  m  black 
crystals  in  basalt  and  lava,  and  enters  into 
the  regular  composition  of  many  rocfks, 
besides  being  found  in  veins  in  [^imitive 
i^ks.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  silex, 
lime  and  magnesia,  to  which  oxyde  of  iron 
is  sometimes  added ;  and  is  <me  of  those 
few  mineral  substances,  whose  eomposi- 
tion  may  be  imitated  by  the  artificial  mix- 
ture of  its  constituents,  and  subiecting  them 
to  fusion.  Its  native  crystals,  lil^wise, 
when  fused,  and  sufTered  to  cool  slowly, 
reassume  their  original  shape  and  color. 
A  transparent  green  variety,  fi>und  at 
Zillerthal,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  used  in  jew- 
elry. 

AuflSBURO,  the  capital  city  in  the  Ba- 
varian circle  of  Upper  Danube,  formerly  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  Ues  between  the 
Werta(^  and  Lech,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  It  has  9690  houses,  and 
29,000  inhabitants,  o{  whom  12,000  are 
Protestants.  Lon.  10°  55^  E. ;  lat  48°  2Sy 
N. ;  35  miles  N^  W.  of  Munich.  The  cu- 
riosities  are  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the 
confeanon  of  Augsburg  was  signed  in 
1530;  the  city-house,  with  the  golden 
hall,  esteemed  the  finest  in  Germany ;  the 
Fuggerei  (106  small  houses,  buih  by  two 
brothers,  by  the  name  of  Fugger,  for  the 
residence  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  a  monument  of  the  benevolence  of 
those  inunensely  rich  citizens) ;  the  cathe- 
dral church,  and  the  gallery  of.  paintingB 
of  the  German  schools,  &c.  The  ci^ 
has  considerable  canrying  trade  and  deal- 
ings  in  bills  of  exchan{|;e,  impmtant  com- 
mercial transactions  viith  Vienna  and  It- 
aly, and  is  likewise  a  mart  for  the  wines 
of  southern  Germany  and  Italy.  Wheth- 
er A.  bore  the  name  of  DmMna  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  the 
country  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  well  settled 
that  the  emperor  Augustus,  about  12  B.  C, 
after  conquering  the  Vindelici,  placed  a 
colony  there,  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  origin  of  the  present  A.  After  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  tiie  Franks,  A. 
came  under  die  dominion  of  the  duke  of 
Suabia,  and,  becoming  rich  1^  its  com- 
merce, finally  purchased  its  needom  of 
the  didce,  which  was  afiarwarcb  confirm- 


ed by  the  emperor.  Hie  dly  now  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  and  was, 
tc^pether  with  Nuremberg,  a  great  mart 
for  the  commerce  between  the  north  and 
aouth  of  Europe,  until,  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  the  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  vniole  commerce  of  the 
world.  In  1368;  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  the  lower  chsses  of  citizens, 
the  aristocratic  ^ vemment  was  abolished, 
and  a  democratic  form  substituted,  which 
continued  tiH  160  years  later,  when  the 
noUes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  Y,  again  obtained  the  supcemacy. 
A.  is  stiH  one  of  the  principal  manufiic- 
turing  places  in  Grermany. 

AuosBURo  Confession,  presented  by 
the  Protestants,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburv, 
1530,  to  the  emperor  and  the  (fi^  and, 
being  signed  by  the  Protestant  states,  was 
adopted  as  their  creed.  Luther  made  the 
original  draught  at  the  command  of  John, 
elector  of  Saxony,  at  Torgau,  m  17  arti- 
cles ;  but,  as  its  style  appMred  to  be  too 
violent,  it  was  altered  by  M ekuDCtfaon,  at 
the  command  of  the  elector,  and  in  com- 
c4iance  with  the  vri^es  of  the  body  of 
Protestant  princes  and  theoloffiaiia.  Thus 
changed,  it  vras  presented  ana  read  in  the 
diet,  June  25.  The  original  is  to  be  found 
in  the  imperial  Austriau  archives,  and  the 
edition  of  the  Augsburg  confeoioo,  at 
Wittemberg,  1531,  vras  {Minted  fiftMn  this. 
Afterwards,  Melancthon  arlntrarily  alter- 
ed some  of  the  articles,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion, vrith  his  chances,  appeared  in  1540l 
There  now  arose  a  division  between  those 
who  held  the  original  and  those  who  held 
the  altered  Augsburg  coniesaoo.  The 
former  is  received  by  the  Lutherans,  the 
latter  by  the  German  Refonned,  who 
thereby  secured  to  themselves,  at  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  1555,  the  privileges  ez- 
t^ided  only  to  die  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg coiifeasion,  and  kindred  sects. 

AuosBVRQ  Gazette.  (See  M^^emtmi 
ZeUung.) 

AueuRS ;  certain  priests  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  from  the  flight  and  the  cries 
of  Inrds,  from  lightning,  &C.,  predicted 
future  events,  ana  annoimced  the  vrill  of 
the  cods.  They  were  consulted  respect- 
ing Both  public  and  private  concerns,  and 
their  lespectabitity,  as  well  as  their  influ- 
ence in  die  state,  was  very  great.  By 
merely  pronouncing  the  woroa  Mio  die 
(another  day),  they  could  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  aimul  all  the 
decrees  which  had  been  passed  at  the 
meeting.  Their  answers,  as  well  as  die 
signs  by  which  diey  governed  theanehrea^ 
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called  migmiet.  Publie  augiuM 
were,'  1,  appeaiancee  in  the  heayenfl,  as 
thunder  and  fightninj;.  The  aucur  re- 
mained the  place  where  the  uah  of 
lightning  originated,  and  where  it  disap- 
peared. He  stood  on  an  elerated  place 
(orr,  (empftimV  v^iere  he  had  a  fbll  view 
of  all  around  him.  After  the  sacrifices 
had  been  made,  and  solemn  prayers  afkir- 
ed,  he  took  his  station,  his  ftce  towards 
the  east,  his  head  eovered,  and  pointing 
with  his  staff^Khittf}  to  that  poidcm  of 
the  heavens  within  tne  limits  of  which  he 
proposed  to  make  his  observations.  On 
the  left  were  the  propitious,  on  the  ri^t 
the  unpropitious '  omena  9.  The  ones 
and  the  night  of  birds.  Predictions 
founded  on  tne  observation  of  birds  were 
IMPoperiy  called  autpiea^  and  were  Very 
common  even  among  the  Greeks,  who 
todt  them  from  the  Chaldeans.  They 
afterwards  became  so  impottant,  that, 
amoDg  the  Romans,  nothing  of  conse- 
quence in  peace  or  in  war  was  under- 
taken without  consulting  birds,  whose 
continual  flight  was  supposed  to  give 
them  univerral  knowledge.  They  were 
propitious  or  unpropitious,  either  from 
their  species  or  nom  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  appeared.  The  birds  of  a 
prophetic  character  were  divided  into  two 
principal  classes— -those  whose  flicht  and 
those  whose  ciy  was  mdicative  of  future 
events.  In  the  latter  dass  were  included 
''the  raven,  the  crow,  the  night-owl,  the 
cock ;  in  the  former  were  the  ea^,  the 
crow,  the  raven,  the  kite  and  the  vulture. 
The  two  last  were  always  unpropitious ; 
the  easle,  on  the  contrary,  was  propitious 
when  he  flew  fix>m  left  to  right ;  the  crow 
and  the  raven  were  propitious  on  the  left 
and  unpropitious  on  the  right  3.  The 
vrillingness  or  unwillingness  of  chickens 
to  eat  was  also  ominous.  The  former 
v^as  interpreted  as  a  good  omen,  the  latter 
as  a  bad  one.  Chickens  were  made  use 
of  particttlariy  in  war ;  therefoie  a  ponti- 
fex,  some  augurs  and  haruspices  (see 
,Anupex)f  togetiier  with  anvUariut  with  a 
hen-coop,  were  attached  to  the  anny. 
Besides  these  three  principal  classes,  cer- 
tain omens  were  drawn  max  quadrupeds ; 
e.  g.,  if  a  beast  crossed  one*S  path,  or  was 
seen  in  an  unusucd  place,  ana  from  many 
occurrences  more  or  less  uncommon,  e.g., 
sudden  melancholy,  sneezing,  spilling  me 
salt  on  the  table,  &c  The  augurs  ex- 
plained such  signs,  and  tauiriht  now  the 
gods  were  to  be  appeased.  The  iigfat  of 
taking  the  auspices,  that  is,  the  right  to 
inquire  of  the  gods,  hj  certain  signs,  how 
the  war  would  termmate,  belonged  only 


to  tiie  commander-kk-cfatef.  The  infoiiot 
officers  fought  onl^r  under  his  auqnces : 
that  is,  the  declaration  vrhich  he  issued 
Was  binding  upon  them,  and  the  fortunate 
or  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  was 
attributed  to  him  alone. 

AueusT ;  the  name  of  the  eiisfath  month 
fix>m  Januaiy,  inclusive,  ana  the  sixth 
of  the  Roman  year,  which  began  with 
March.  It  was  called  SextHiSy  till  the 
emperor  Augustus,  in  coneidenition  of 
thetaiany  instances  of  good  fortune  which 
had  happened  to  him  in  this  month,affix- 
ed  to  it  his  own  name. 

Avousta;  the  name  of  a  very  great 
number  of  ancientplaces ;  as,  Augusta 
Treverorum,  now  Treves  ;  Augusta  Aus- 
ciomm,  now  AuA ;  Augusta  TMuinorum, 
now  Turin;  Augusta  Suessonum,  now 
Soisa&M,  &C.  Augugta  also  is  the  name 
of  many  modem  places  and  rivers  in 
South  America. 

AueusTA ;  a  post-town  of  Maine,  on  the 
river  Kennebec,  56  miles  N.  N.  £.  Port- 
land, 168  N.  £.  Boston :  population,  in 
1810, 1605 ;  in  1820, 2457.  Hisapleas- 
ant  and  flourishing  town,  and  has,  oy  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  consiitut- 
od  the  seat  of  the  state  government  after 
January  1, 1838.  Here  is  an  elegant  bridge 
across  the  Kennebec,  consisting  of  two 
arches,  each  180  feet  long.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  A  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 

AueusTA ;  a  city  of  Georgia,  opposite  to 
Hamburg,  in  South  CarolijM,  vnth  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge;  87  miles  £. 
N.  £.  Milledgevifie,  123  K  N.  W.  Savan- 
nah, 138  W.  N.  W.  Charleston ;  k>n.  80P 
46^  W. ;  lat  33^  33^  N ;  population,  in 
1810,2476,  and  in  1827,  about  5000.  It 
is  ntuated  on  an  elevated  plain.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  ornamented  with 
trees.  The  houses  are  mosdy  of  brick, 
and  many  of  them  are  spacious  and  ^- 
gant.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
city-hall,  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a 
theatre,  an  hospital,  two  markets  and  six 
houses  of  public  worsh^.  A.  is  fovoraUy 
situated  for  trade,  and  has  a  very  flourish- 
ing commerce.  More  than  100,000  bags  of 
cotton  are  annually  deposited  here,  and 
hence  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Sevim- 
nah  and  Charieston,  for  northern  and  Eu- 
ropean markets. 

AueusTiN,  or  Austin,  Saint,  catted  the 
ofostte  qf  ike  BngUsh^  flourished  at  the 
dose  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  sent^ 
with  40  monks,  by  Gregory,  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  the  Saxon  kngdoms. 
He  vras  kindly  received  by  EtheObert, 
kii^  of  Kent,  whom  he  aooo  oomrerted ; 
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«id  mi<^  was  bis  sacoeas  with  his  juh- 
jects,  that  he  is  said  to  have  baptized 
10,000  in  one  day.  This  success  mav  be 
attributed  to  his  reputation  of  nuFaculous 
power  in  the  restoration  of  sight  and  li^e, 
more  probably  than  to  any  other  cause. 
He  has  the  merit  of  allowing  no  coercive 
measures  to  be  us^  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gospeL  Elated  by  the  r^id  prog- 
ress he  had  made,  A.  iJecame  ambitious 
of  possessing  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  English  churches  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  received  the  archiepisco- 
pal  pall  from  the  pope,  with  instructions 
to  estaUish  12  sees  in  his  province. 
The  British  bishops  in  Wales,  successors 
of  the  British  conveits  of  the  second  cen- 
Jtury,  had  never  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  A.  en- 
deavored to  persuade  them  to  unite  with 
the  new  English  church.  They  asserted 
their,  independence,  and  IddO  Welsh 
monks  were  soon  after  put  to  the  sword, 
as  is  thought,  at  the  instigation  of  A.  He 
died  in  GS^  or  608,  or  614,  and  his  relics 
have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Canterbury. 

AueusTiifs,  Saint,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
born  at  Tacaste,  a  small  city  in  Africa, 
Nov.  13, 354,  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror CoDStantine,  has  related  his  life  in 
the  worit  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
CorifesdonM,  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Carthage  to  complete  his  education,  but 
he  disappointed  their  expectations  by  his 
neglect  of  serious  study  and  his  devotion 
to  pleasure.  In  his  16th  year,  he  became 
vei^  fond  of  women.  For  15  years,  he 
was  connected  with  one,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son.  He  lefl  her  only  when  he  changed 
his  whole  course  of  life.  A  book  of 
Cicero's,  called  Harteiuiusy  which  has  not 
come  down  to  our  times,  led  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy;  and,  when  he  found 
this  did  not  satis^  his  feelings,  he  went 
over  to  the  sect  of*^  the  Manichseans.  He 
was^ne  of  their  disciples  for  nine  yeais ; 
but,  after  having  obtained  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  their  doctrines,  he  left  them,  and 
departed  from  Africa  to  Rome,  and  thence 
to  Milan,  where  he  announced  himself  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Saint  Ambrose  was 
bishop  of  this  city,  and  his  discourses  con- 
verted A.  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
reading  of  Paul's  Epistles  wrought  an 
entile  change  in  his  life  and  character. 
The  Catholic  church  has  a  feast  (May  3) 
in  commemoration  of  this  event.  He 
retired  into  solitude,  wrote  Uiere  many 
books,  and  prepared  himself  for  baptism, 
which  he  received  in  the  33d  year  of  his 


life,  together  wi^i  his  son  Adeodatos. 
from  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  He  return- 
ed to  Africa,  sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor,  retaining  only 
enough  to  support  him  in  a  moderate 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the 
church  at  Hippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  « 
very  old  man,  signified  a  desire  to  conse- 
crate  a  priest  to  assist  and  succeed  him. 
At  the  desire  of  the  people,  A.  entered 
upon  the  holy  office,  preached  with  ex- 
traordinanr  success,  and,  in  3d5,  became 
bidiop  of  HipfK).  He  entered  into  a  wann 
controversy  with  Pelagius  (see  Pda^ims) 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  fi«e  will,  of 
grace  and  of  predestination,  and  wrote  a 
book  concerning  them.  A.  raaintaioed 
that  men  were  justified  merely  through 
grace,  and  not  .through  good  woiiLs.  (See 
Grace,)  He  died,  Aug.  28,  403,  while 
Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  Vandab. 
There  have  been  fathers  of  the  church 
more  learned,  masters  of  a  better  language 
and  a  purer  taste;  but  none  have  ever 
more  powerfully  touched  the  hunum 
heart,  and  warmed  it  towards  reliaioD. 
Painters  have  therefore  given  him  fer  a 
symbol  a  flaming  heart  Augitftus  Ne- 
auder  j^blished,  in  Bwlin,  1623,  Sancti 
t^ugtuhm  Cwtftsawwum  iJSbri  XIIL  A. 
left  a  monument  of  his  zeal  for  the  mo- 
nastic life  by  founding  some  monasteries 
fer  monks  and  nuns  in  Afirica,  which 
were  shortly  afVer  destroyed  by  the  Van- 
dals. This  order  was  govemed  by  strict 
rules,  but  was  very  mfierem  from  the 
one  called,  after  him,  Augusime.  The 
dffierent  branches  of  the  Augustine  order 
were  first  established  in  the  11th  and  I2th 
centuries,  and  their  rules  were  the  worii 
of  the  popes  and  priors.  They  did  not 
constitute  a  regular  order,  however,  till 
1256,  and,  m  lSS7,  were  made  the  fourth 
in  rank  amonff  the  mendicant  oiden, 
coming  after  "^e  Dominicans,  Francis- 
caus  uid  Carmelites.  The^  wear  black 
cowls.  Before  the  reformation,  they  had 
about  2000  convents,  containing  30,000 
monks,  and  also  300  nunneries.  After 
the  reformation  brought  about  by  Luther, 
a  brother  of  their  oraer,  they  were  sep- 
arated into  many  considerable  brother- 
hoods, amonff  which  the  barefooted 
monks,  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  were 
the  most  numerous.  At  the  beguminr 
of  the  18th  century,  the  order  numbered 
42  provinces.  The  number  of  couTenls 
of  this  order  is  now  smaller.  -  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  in 
the  Austrian  states,  and  in  America.  In 
1817,  Auffustine  nuns  of  the  congreeation 
of  Our  Lady  appeared  again  m  Pari& 
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Their  number  is  33 ;  they  support  them- 
selvee  by  their  indu^iy,  educate  dOO  poor 
ehildreDy  and  xKMsess  no  landed  proper^. 

AuousTiNB,  St ;  a  city  and  sea-port  m 
£ast  Florida.    (See  SaM  Jh»gu8ti$ie.) 

AuousTULUs  (Romulus  Momrllus,  8ur> 
named  Jhigusbuus)',  son  of  Orestesi  a 
cenerol  or  the  Roman  emperor  Julius 
Nepoe.  Orestes  deposed  the  emperor, 
and  placed  his  son  upon  the  throne,  in 
475.  In  the  following  year,  Odoacer,  a 
commander  of  the  G^man  forces  in  Uie 
Roman  service,  revolted,  put  Orestes  to 
death,  obliged  A.  to  resi^,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  me  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 
During  the  20  years  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  succeeded  the  murder  of  Valen- 
tinian  HI,  no  less  than  nine  emperors 
are  mentioned. 

Augustus  (Gains  Julius  Coesar  Octa- 
vius);  originally  called  Caius  Octaviiu; 
son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Accia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Octavian  iamily  originated  at  Velle- 
cri,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Volscians.  The 
branch  to  which  Octavius  belonged  was 
rich  and  distinguished.  His  fether  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  had  gone 
to  Macedonia,  after  being  chosen  preetor, 
where  he  was  veiy  distinguishea  as  a 
civil  and  military  officer.  Octavius  was 
bom  during  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  65 
B.  C.  He  lost  his  fiither  when  young, 
but  was  veiy  careftilly  brought  up  at 
Rome  by  his  mother,  and  L.  M.  Philippus, 
^e  second  husband  of  Accia.  His  tal- 
ents gained  him  the  regard  of  his  Kreat 
uncle,  Julius  Cssar,  who  declared  him- 
self willing  to  adopt  him  for  his  son,  in 
ease  he  hunself  should  remain  without 
children.  Octavius  was  at  Apollonia,  in 
Epirus,  where  he  was  studying  eloquence, 
under  the  renowned  orator  ApoUodorus, 
when  he  received  the  news  of  tne  tragical 
death  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  having 
adopted  him  as  his  son.  Notwithstanding 
the  anxiety  of  his  fiiends,  he  went  over  to 
Italy,  in.  order,  if  circumstances  should 
fiivor  him,  to  satisfy  tlie  hopes  which  he 
had  entertained  from  being  adopted  by 
Julius  Ciesar.  When  he  landed  at  Bruu- 
dusiiun,  deputies  from  the  veterans  col- 
lected there  came  to  him.  Conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  city,  and  saluted  as  the 
heir  and  aven^r  of  Caesar,  he  made  his 
adoption  pubhcly  known,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  adding  to  it  that  of 
Oetamanus,  He  placed  himself,  then  only 
19  years  old,  at  the  bead  of  the  veterans, 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  public  monev 
in  Brundusium,  and  advanced  througn 
Campania  to  Rome.    Here  there  were 
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two  parties,  that  of  the  republicans,  who 
had  killed  Cassar,  and  that  of  Antmy 
and  Lepidus,  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  avenein^  him,  strove  to  establish  their 
own  authority.  The  latter  party  became 
victorious,  and  the  consul,  Antony,  exer- 
cised almost  unlimited  power.  Octavius 
addressed  himself  first  to  Cicero,  who  had 
retired  to  his  villa  at  Cumte,  being  de- 
sirous to  gain  this  sreat  orator,  ahrays 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  whom  Anto- 
ny hated  and  feared.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  gr^test  part  of 
the  magistrates,  soldiers  and  citizons  came 
to  meet  him,  Antony,  alone,  paying  no 
attention  to  Ins  return.  After  Octavius 
had  caused  his  adoption  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  most  solemn  maimer,  he  went  to 
Antony,  beg|)pd  his  fiiendeiiip,  and  de- 
manded of  nun  the  inheritance  left  him 
by  CfBsar,  in  order  to  pay  the  legacies 
mentioned  in  his  wilL  Antony,  at  firat, 
haughtilv  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
claims,  but  afterwards  chansed  his  de- 
meanor, when  he  found  the  mfluence  of 
Octavius  continually  increasing,  and  his 
own  proportionid)ly  diminishing.  There 
could  be  no  lasting  union  between  two 
equally  ambitious  rivals.  Their  hearts 
cherished  reciprocal  hatred  and  jealoucy ; 
and  their  enmity  was  so  tittle  a  secret, 
that  Octavius  was  accused  of  having 
vriahed  to  get  Antony  murdered.  How 
tiie  latter  went  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  besieged 
Mutina,  and  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
his  country  while  absent  fix>m  Rome 
how  Octavius,  who  had  obtained  the  meet 
powerful  party  in  the  senate,  accompanied 
the  consul  sent  against  Antony,  ana,  after 
the  death  of  the  consul,  took  the  chief 
command;  how  he,  afterwards,  when  An- 
tony, together  vrith  Lepidus,  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  united 
with  him ;  how  a  triumvirate  was  formed 
by  the  three  generals;  and  how,  after 
dreadful  scenes  of  blood,  in  Rome  and  the 
rest  of  Italy,  they  defeated  the  republican 
army  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Mace- 
donia V— all  this  is  contained  in  the  article 
on  Antony.  Antony  honored  the  memo- 
ry of  Brutus,  but  Octavius  insulted  his 
corpse.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
satisfied  die  avarice  of  his  soldiers  by  the 
division  of  the  conquered  lands.  This 
division  caused  great  disturbances.  la 
the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  whioli 
convulsed  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  contend 
with  Fulvia,  whose  daughter,  Clodia,  he 
had  rejected,  and  with  Lucius,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Antony.  After  several  battlea, 
Lucius  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
Perusia,  where  he  was  soon  after  oblige 
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townwdto:  The  eitlsr  was  grren  up  to 
be  pkulldfired,  and  800  seBston  were  oon- 
denuied  to  deatl^  as  a  propidatovy  sacii- 
iico  to  tlie  manes  of  the  deified  Cnsar. 
After  the  return  of  Antony,  an  end  was 
put  to  die  proseriptiens.  OctaviuB  al« 
K>wed  such  or  dw  proscribed  penons  as 
bad  escaped  death  by  ffif^t,  and  whom 
he  no  longer  feared,  to  retimi.  Theve 
were  still  some  dtelurbances  in  Gaul,  and 
die  naval  war  with  Seztus  Pompeius 
continued  for  several  years.  After  lus  re- 
turn ftom  Gaol,  Omrius  manned  the 
ftmous  livia,  the  wife  of  GIsimMus  Nero, 
whom  he  compelled  to  resign  her,  after 
he  himself  had  divorced  his  third  wife, 
Sofibonia.  Lepidus,  who  had  hitheito 
retained  an  appeamnce  of  power,  was  now 
deprived  of  his  authoritv,  and  died,  as  a 
pnvate  man,  13  B.  C.  Antony  and  Oe- 
tavius  now  divided  the  empire.  But, 
v»'hile  the  fefmer,  in  the  East,  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  luxuiy,  the  yomng 
Octavius  puivued  his  plan  of  making 
himself  sole  matter  or  the  world.  He 
especially  strove  to  obndn  the  love  of  the 
people.  He  showed  mildneeB  andmag- 
naminity,  without  the  appearance  of 
striving  after  the  hiffhest  power,  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  lay  down  his 
power  when  Antony  should  return  fi^om 
the  war  against  the  Parthians.  He  ap- 
peared ramer  to  permit  than  to  wish 
himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual  tribune 
—an  office  which  gave  him  sameme 
power.  The  more  he  advanced  m  the 
afifectieas  of  the  people,  the  more  openly 
did  he  declare  himself  aeainst  Antony. 
By  raakinjg  public  a  will,  wherein  his 
rival  appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  his 
heirs,  he  stbred  up  the  iB-will  of  the 
Romans  against  him.  Availing  himself 
of  this  feeling,  Octavius  declared  war 
against  the  queen  of  Egypt,  and  led  a 
conrtderable  ferce,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
to  the  Ambracian  gul/;  where  Agrippa 
(q.  V.)  gained  the  naval  victoiy  of  Actium 
(q.  v.),  which  made  Octavius  master  of 
the  worid,  B.  C.  31.  He  pursued  his 
rival  to  E^ypt,  and  ended  the  war,  after 
he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony 
to  decide  their  diiierences  by  a  personal 
combat  Cleopatra  and  Antony  killed 
themselvea  Octavius  caused  them  to  be 
fflplendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and 
Pulvia  was  sacrificed,  to  ensure  his  safe- 
ty. Cffisarion,  a  son  of  Cossar  and  Cleo- 
patra, shared  the  same  fiite.  All  the  other 
relations  of  Antony  remained  uninjured, 
and  Octavius,  on  the  whole,  used  his 
power  witli  moderation.  He  spent  two 
years  in  the  East,  in  order  to  arrange  the 


aAaA  of  Eg;^  Gnteee^  Syria,  A^ 
Minor  and  the  islands.  On  bis  return  to 
Rome,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  fer  three 
days  in  succession.  Freed  firom  hit 
rivala  and  enemies^  and  master  of  the 
worid,  he  was  undecided  conoerning  the 
way  in  which  he  should  exercise  his  power 
in  fiiture.  Agrippa,  whoee  vietoiy  had 
givNi  him  univenal  dominion,  counseDed 
him  to  renounce  his  authority.  Maecenas 
raposed  diis;.  and  Octavius  followed  his 
advice,  or  rather  his  own  inclinatioBa. 
In  order  to  make  the  people  willing  to 
look  upon  him  as  an  unlimited  monarchy 
he  aboliBhed  the  laws  of  the  triumvirate, 
beautified  the  city^  and  ezeMed  himself 
in  correcting  die  abuses  which  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  civU  war.  At  the  end 
of  his  seventh  consulshq>,  he  entered  die 
senate-house,  and  deekured  his  resohicion 
to  hxf  down  his  power.  The  senate, 
astonished  at  his  raoderadon,  besought 
him  to  retain  it.  He  yielded  to  their 
pressing  entreaties,  and  continued  to  gov- 
ern through  them.  He  now  obtained  the 
surname  of  Augtuhu^  which  marked  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  rank,  and  miited, 
by  degrees,  in  himseliv  the  ofiloea  of 
imperator,  or  commander-in-chief  by  sea 
and  lancL  with  power  to  make  war  and 
peace ;  of  proconsul  over  ail  the  provinces , 
of  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  inviolable,  and  gave 
him  the  power  of  interrupting  public  pro- 
ceedings; and,  in  fine,  of  censor,  and  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  or  controller  of  all  religious 
matters.  The  laws  themselves  were  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  the  observance  of  them 
depended  upon  his  will.  To  these  dUcni- 
ties  we  must  add  the  title  offalhtr  ofkm 
e&wUry,  Great  as  was  the  power  given 
to  him,  he  exercised  it  with  wise  modera- 
tion. '  It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to 
retain  old  names  and  fonns,  and  he  stead- 
fiistly  reftised  to  assume  the  title  of  ^feis- 
for,  which  Sylla  and  Ciesar  had  made 
odious. — ^A.  conducted  many  wars  in 
Afiica,  Asia,  and  particulariy  in  Gaul 
and  ^pain,  where  he  triumphed  over  the 
Cantabrians  after  a  severe  strugrie.  HSs 
arms  subjected  Aquitania,  %nnonia, 
Dalmatia  and  Illyria,  and  held  the  Da- 
cians,  Nuroidians  and  Ethiopians  in  check. 
He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Parthians^ 
by  which  they  gave  up  Armenia,  and  re- 
stored the  eagles  taken  fi!om  Crassua  and 
Antony.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alpe  he 
erected  monuments  of  his  triumphs  over 
the  mountaineers,  the  proud  remains  of 
"vviiich  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Susa  and 
AcNsta.  After  he  had  established  peace 
throughout  the  empire,  he  closed  (ior  the 
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liiM  lioie  jince  the  ftnudaiifla  of  BoBw) 
tke  tem^e  of  Jaiuifl»  B.  G.  Kl  But  tfaia 
peftce  WM  inteomipted,  A.  D.Sy  by  the 
defeat  of  VaruB,  who  kst  three  legions  in 
an  enpigement  with  the  QermaDa.  under 
ARniniuB,  and  killed  himaelf  in  deapair* 
The  infonnaftion  of  this  ndafoituMe  yeat- 
fy  agitated  A.  He  let  his  beard  and  hair 
grow,  and  often  cried  out,  in  the  de^peet 

Sie(  ^  O  VaruBy  restore  me  my  lemons!** 
eanwhile  the  Gennans  were  beld  in 
check  by  Tiberiua.  During  the  peaee. 
A.  had  iasued  many  uaetul  deorees,  and 
aboliahed  abuses  in  the  government  He 
save  a  new  form  to  the  senate,  employed 
himself  in  improving  the  mannerB  of  the 
people,  particularly  by  promoting  mar- 
nage,  enacted  laws  ibr  the  suppmaionof 
Ijizuiy,  itttroduoed  discipline  into  the 
armies,  and  order  into  the  ganuss  of  the 
ciicus.  He  adorned  Rome  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  waa  truly  said,  ^  He  found  it  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble,"  He  also 
made  journeys,  as  Velleins  says,  eveiy 
where,  to  increase  the  Uessings  of  peace : 
he  went  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  Asia  Bfinor, 
Ssrria,  Gaul,  &c. :  in  seyersJ  plaoes  he 
founded  cities  and  colonies.  The  people 
erected  akars  to  him,  and,  by  a  doaeee  of 
the  senate,  the  month  Sextuis  was  called 
AugutL  Two  conq>iracie8,  which  threat- 
ened his  life,  miscarried.  Cepio,  Murena 
apd  Bgnatius  were  punished  with  death : 
Cinna  was  more  feitunate,  receiving  jmr- 
don  from  the  emperor.  This  magnanimr 
i^  increased  the  love  of  the  Roinans,  and 
dmainiflhed  the  number  of  the  disaflfeeted ; 
ao  tint  the  master  of  Rome  woukl  have 
had  nothing  to  wish  fer,  if  his  femify  had 
been  as  obedient  as  the  worid«  The  de- 
baueheiy  of  his  daughter  Julia  gave 
him  great  pain ;  and  he  showed  himself 
more  severe  ajiiunst  those  who  destroyed 
the  honor  of  his  femily,  than  against  those 
who  threatened  his  life.  Histoiy  sa^ 
that,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  ruled  by  Uvia, 
the  only  person,  periiapa,  whom  he  tnilv 
loved.  He  had  no  8on8,and  lost  by  death 
his  sister's  son,  Maroellus,  and  his  daugh- 
ter^ sons,  Cuus  and  LuduB,  whom  he 
had  appointed  his  suocessora.  Also,  I>ni« 
BUS,  his  Bon-in-kw,  whom  he  loved,  died 
eariy ;  and  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  the 
kttert  whom  he  hated,  on  account  of  Iub 
bad  qualities,  alone  smrived.  Thsae  nu* 
ntierous  calamities,  tocether  with  his  con- 
taMially-increaanig  inoimities,  gave  him  a 
strong  desire  of  repose.  He  undertook  a 
journey  to  Canq^nia,  from  whose  purer 
air  he  hoped  fer  relief;  but  disease  fixed 
upon  him,  and  he  died,  at  Nole  {August 
19,  A.  P.  14),  m  the  TWi  year  of  his  age. 


and  45th  of  his  leign.  When  he  fek 
hisdestKhi4ipeoacfaing,h0is  said  to  have 
caMed  fer  a  mirror,  ananged  his  hah^aad 
demanded  of  the  bjr-atandeis,  <<Have  I 
pkiyiad my  pert  weU  r*  andean  answer  he- 
mg  retumed  in  the  affirmative,  **Then,'* 
edded  he,  using  the  ferm  of  the  pkyen, 
<<ftrewell,andappbud''(fM{e«M^p£nidile). 
If  this  last  pasBBce  in  the  life  of  A.  is  true, 
it  as  oei^amly  iniicatifie  of  bos  chancter, 
his  policy,  and  even  of  his  fertune.  It  is 
certain,  that  his  oondoet  was  always 
meaaufed  andiLeteraBiBsd  beferehand,and 
that  he  had  a  great  power  of  remaiiiiiig 
cool  and  unmoved  amid  the  careaand  agi- 
tatiooB  of  government.  Studiously  oon- 
oealmg  his  own  plans,  he  made  use  of  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  talents,  of  others^  to 
nuther  dman.  He  conquered  Brutus  by 
means  of  Antony,  and  Aatony  by  means 
ofAgiippa.  Be  several  tunes  chainged  his 
party,  but  never  his  purposes,  and  knew 
how  to  cause  power  to  be  otfbrad,  and 
pressed  upon  him,  while  it  was,  in  feet,  dw 
object  oful  his  exertions.  ItcauBothede- 
nied  that  he  used  his  power  with  wisdom, 
and  became  the  benefeotor  of  his  countiy, 
which  he  had  previously  plunged  into  the 
honoTB  of  civil  war.  His  taste  and  active 
mind  led  him  to  fevor  and  protect  the  learn- 
ed ;  and  heeven  exercised  the  artof the  poet 
himself;  so  that  he  was  not  imwotthy  of 
Jiving  his  name  to  an  age  distinguished  fer 
mtellectual  creations.  His  deam  pluuMd 
the  empire  into  the  greatest  gnef  ne 
was  numbered  among  the  gods,  and  tem- 
pos and  altars  were  erected  to  him. 

AueusTUB  U,  Frederic,  elector  of  8ax- 
onv  and  king  of  Pc^and,  second  son  of 
John  George  III,  elector  of  Saxooy, 
bom  at  Drraden,  in  1670,  was  resnaika- 
Me  fer  his  bodily  stienglh  and  activily. 
To  his  residence  m  France  he  owed  that 
taste  fer  hixnry  and  the  fine  arts,  whksh 
afterwards  made  the  Saxon  court  inferior 
m  spleiidor  to  none  in  Europe,  exc^  that 
of  Louis  XIY.  Inie91,heviritadVien. 
na,  where  he  contracted  a  fiiendship  with 
the  an^uke  Joseph,  afterwards  Joseph 
I.  Bythedeathofhiselderfarother, John 
Georm  IV,  in  1691,  he  became  elector. 
The  Pelish  throne  havhw  became  vacant, 
in  1696,  by  the  death  of  John  Sohiesl^, 
A.  praeented  huneelf  as  a  candidate  fiur  it. 
The  abb^  de  Folignac,  die  French  am- 
basBador  at  Warsaw,  snaported  the  pre- 
tensioiiBof  the  prince  of  Cimti,  vrhom  the 
Polish  nobility  prefened;  but  A.  had  an 
anny  on  the  finntkra,  obtained  votes  fay 
bribeiy ,  and  pubfiehr  embraced  die  Cath- 
oliemUgion.  June 27th,  1697, the eieetioB 
tookpkwe.    A.  strengthened  his  party  fay 
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marching  10,000  Saxons  into  Poland. 
Bribery  and  intimidation  obtained  him  the 
victory.  After  he  had  aacended  the  throne^ 
a  tiea^  was  concluded  between  Den- 
mark, Poland  and  the  czar  Peter  I,  against 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  in  which  the 
object  was  the  conquest  of  Livonia. 
(See  Oftoa.)  But  Charles,  having  de- 
feated the  Danes  under  the  walls  of 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Russians  at  Narva, 
was  now  ready  to  advance  into  Poland^ 
and  A.  was  obliged  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions.  Thus  com- 
menced the  celebrated  northern  wary 
which  lasted  twenty  years,  in  which  A., 
with  his  fiiithful  Saxons,  had  to  withstand 
the  opposition  of  the  Poles,  as  well  as  the 
valor  of  the  Swedes.  Charles  declared 
him  a  usuiper,  and  thus  separated  the 
cause  of  the  xepubhc  firom  that  of  the 
king,  who  obtained  but  little  assistance 
from  the  Poles,  llie  Swedes  advanced 
to  Cliasow,  between  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow. A.  had  24,000  men,  Charles  only 
half  the  number ;  but  the  Poles  gave  way 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engaf;ement,  and 
Charles  gained  a  complete  victory,  July 
20, 1702.  May  1, 1703,  the  Saxon  army 
was  defeated  again'  at  Pultusk.  The  diet 
assembled  at  Warsaw  declared  A.,  Feb. 
14, 1704,  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown 
of  Poland,  and  Stanislaus  Lesczmsky^ 
waywode  of  Posen,  was  chosen  king, 
July  152,  1704.  Charles,  victorious  on 
every  side,  advanced  into  Saxonv,and  A. 
found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  a  se- 
cret peace,  at  Altranst&dt  (q.  v.),  SepU 
24,  1706.  Meanwhile  the  Rusmans,  ig- 
norant of  these  transactions,  obiked  A.  to 
attack  the  Swedish  general  Mardefeld. 
He  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Kaliach,  and 
entered  Warsaw  in  triun^h,  at  the  time 
that  the  proposals  of  Charles  were  brought 
to  him.  Howevw  much  he  might  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  his  good  fortune,  it 
was  too  late.  Saxony  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Swedes.  He  signed  the  treaty, 
and,  December  18, 170&  vlated  Charles 
in  lus  camp  at  AltranstAdt  To  complete 
his  mortificadon,  Charles  compelled  him 
to  send  to  Stanislaus  the  jewels  and  ar- 
chives of  the  crown,  with  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation. He  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  he  soon  after  received  an  unex- 
pected visit  from  Charles.  Count  Flem- 
ming,  his  first  minister,  advised  him  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  person  of  his 
dreaded  enemy ;  but  he  rejected  the  un- 
just proposaL  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  domestic  affiiirB  of  Saxony.  His  love 
•f  splendor  had  involved  him  in  manj 
expenses,  by  which  the  finances  of  his 


kingdom  were  disofdered.  In  1706,  he 
served,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  French,  in  the  Netiier- 
lands.  In  1709,  after  the  defeat  of  Chaihas 
at  Pultawa,  the  Poles  recaUed  A.,  who 
united  himself  anew  with  Peter.  Hieae 
two  monarehs,  in  alliance  with  Dmmaik, 
sent  troops  into  Pomerania.  Notwith- 
standing the  exhausted  state  of  Sweden, 
the  Swedish  general  Steinboek  gained  a 
splendid  victoiT  over  the  allies  at  Gade- 
busch,  Dec.  20,  1712,  which  compdkd 
them  to  raise  the  sieee  of  Wismar  and 
Stialsund.  Charles XII, havinffaflerwaids 
returned  from  his  residence  in  Taikey,and 
made  known  his  determination  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigor,  an  alhaiice,  at  ^ 
head  of  which  was  aI,  was  formed  against 
him;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  A.concluded  a  peace  with  Sweden.  A 
confederation  was  now  formed  in  Poland 
against  the  Saxon  troops,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  nobleman,  named  Lcdekui- 
kL  The  Saxons  were  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  were  obliged  to  surrender.  At 
length,  through  the  mediation  of  Peter, 
an  arranffement  was  concluded  at  War- 
saw, 1716,  between  A.  and  the  republic 
The  Saxon  troops  weie  removed  from 
the  kingdom,  and  Ai,  says  a  celebrated 
historian,  renouncing  the  idea  of  subdu- 
ing it  by  force,  sought  to  attain  his  end  by 
other  means.  He  gave  himself  wholly 
up  to  voluptuousness  and  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure. His  court  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  polished  in  Europe.  The 
Poles  yielded  out  too  readilv  to  the  ex- 
ample of  their  king,  and  the  last  yean  of 
his  reign  were  characterized  by  boundleeB 
luxury  and  oomiption  of  manners..  We 
read  with  astonishment,  even  at  this  day, 
the  descriptions  of  the  entertaimnents 
given  by  him.  It  is  rekted  that  he  cave 
a  resiment  of  dragoons  to  king  Ffederic 
Wilfiam  of  Prussia  for  12  porcelain  vases. 
He  was  not  disliked  by  his  subjects,  and 
filled  with  dignity  his  station  among  the 
European  powers.  In  his  character  gen- 
erous ideas  were  united  with  deqwtic  feel- 
ings, a  taste  for  pleasure  with  the  cares  of 
ambition,  and  the  restlessness  of  a  wariike 
spirit  with  the  efieminaey  of  a  luxurious 
life.  Death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  pleasuTBS  and  projects.  Onhisjoumev 
to  Warsaw  to  attend  the  diet,  a  small 
wound  in  his  knee  becoming  inflamed,  he 
died,  Feb.  1, 1733,  and  was  buried  in  Cra- 
cow. His  wife,  Christine  Eberfaardine, 
left  him  one  son.  By  his  mistresses  he  had 
many  children.  The  countess  of  K6ni|^ 
mark  bore  him  the  celebraled  Maunce 
of  Saxony.  (See  CoMdy  counUu  ^] 
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AneuiTVB  III,  Frederic,  ^eeior  of 
Sa«wiy  and  king  of  Pobad,  a^n  of  Au- 
fiirtus  II,  bom  «t  DMedoQ^  l^d6»  fNtoeee^ 
ed  Iu8  ftthor  as  eloetor,  la  173a  To- 
waxdf  the  end  of  this  year,  Louis  XV 
endeavoved  toroplaee  Staiuslaiia  LeBcaan- 
dcy,  wliose  daimter  he  had  mairiad,  <m 
the  throne  of  Folnnd ;  but  Fnoice  was 
too  far  distant  to  send  troops  eooudi  to 
Poland  to  supipoit  hUn.  A  pait  of  the 
Polish  nobiliiy  sepanted  from  the  diet, 
and,  suppoitnd  by  a  Russiaa  anny,  chose 
A.  king;  and^in  1736, be  wis fiist  gener- 
ally recoimised  as  suoh  by  the  ooassress 
aasembled  at  Wanaw  to  eoacluos  a 
peace.  Although  without  the  i^reat  and 
amiable  qualities  of  his  ftther,  in  other 
resj^ects  be  closely  IbUowed  his  example, 
distingiilBhing  himself  by  the  splendor  of 
his  feasts  and  the  extravaganoe  of  his 
court  He  squandered  immense  sums  on 
pictares  and  musicians.  Huntmg  was 
Lis  passion.  Thecaresofgovcnunenthe 
gave  up  to  his  fiiTorite  and  prime  minis- 
ter, oount  Brilhl  (q.  v.),  who  was  aicftd 
enouffh  to  persuade  a  monarch,  weak,  but 
proud  and  jealous  of  his  dignity,  that  he 
alone  exercised  the  sujneme  power.  His 
system  of  poliiics  coxisisted  m  entire  de^ 
pendoQce  upon  Russia.  He  preferred 
jOresden  to  Warsaw,  and,  through  his 
long  absence  from  Poland,  the  goTem« 
mentsunk  into  entire  inactivity.  Nerer 
were  the  annual  diets  more  tuibulent,  and 
never  were  they  so  inefficient  from  the 
unbending  obstinacy  of  the  members, 
who  contmually  opposed  each  other,  un- 
der the  most  trivial  pretexts.  A.  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  remain  in  his  beloved 
Saxoinr,  and  thus  the  great  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  almost  entirely  without  a 
gOTCiximent  fer  30  years.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confuaon,  the  Poles  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  and  happy ;  but,  when  Frederic 
II  had  conquered  Silesia,  A.,  distuibed  by 
the  rapidly-increasmg  power  of  Prussia, 
united  nifitfelf  with  the  queen  of  Hnnganr, 
by  the  treaties  of  Dec.  1743,  May  13, 1744, 
and  by  that  of  Leipsic,  May  18,  1745. 
He  pledged  bimselt,  by  means  of  the 
money  viouch  Kngtend  and  Holland  were 
to  |)ay  him,  to  fiuvish  her  with  30,000 
auxiliary  troops,  which  he  sent  into  di- 
lesia,  where  they  were  united  with  the 
Ausuian  army,  but  were  entirely  defeated 
at  Hohenfiriedberg,  June  4, 174d.  Fred- 
eric now  attacked  Sax<Niy  itself  and 
prince  Leopold  of  Dessau  defeated  the 
Saxon  army  once  more,  Dec.  15, 1745,  at 
Kesselsdori^  under  the  walls  of  Dresden. 
A.  deserted  his  capJtiU,  and  preserved  his 
pictures  and  porcelain,  but  lost  the  ar- 
40* 


ahrres  of  the  state,  which  ML  into  the 
hands  of  the  victon.  By  the  peace  of 
DNsden,  Dec  135, 1745,  he  was  remstated 
in  the  possession  of  Saxony,  in  the  next 
year.  lA  1756,  he  saw  himself  inToWed 
aaemr  in  a  war  agamst  Prussia.  When 
Fredericdeclined  bis  pn^poeal  of  neutrali- 
IT,  he  left  Dresden,  Sept.  10,  and  entered 
the  campat  Pima,  where  17,000  Saxon 
troops  were  assembled.  Frederic  sur- 
rounded the  Saxons,  vdio  were  obliged  to 
sonender,  October  14.  A  fled  to  li6nig- 
stem,  and  afterwards  «e  Poland.  His  au- 
thority in  this  countiy  had  always  been  in- 
OQDsidenihle,  and,  after  ^e  loss  of  Sax(Miy, 
became  sCiU more insigaificant  Hioaap 
cenaaon  of  Catharine  lo  the  Russian  throne 
was  a  new  source  of  disquietude  to  him, 
for  the  great  empress  sought,  in  eveiy . 
way,  to  dSapnwe  the  Sszon  prinoes,  who 
were  allies  of  France,  of  tibe  Pohdi  throne. 
The  peace  of  Hoberttbuig,  therefore,  was 
hardfy'  concluded,  when  A.  returned  from 
Wanaw  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  seized, 
Oct.  5, 17^  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which 
attacked  his  stomach,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  He  had,  like  his  fitther,  before 
his  aseension  to  the  Polish  throne  (1713), 
embraced  the  Catholic  religi«i  at  Bologna. 
His  son  Frederic  Cauristian  succeeded 
him  as  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky  as  king  of  Poland. 

AnuG  (from  the  Latin  aula,  used  for 
court);  an  epithet  givoi  to  a  council  in 
the  o-devant  Getraan  enmfane,  the  Jieie^- 
ht^ralk.  The  auUc  council  was  one  of  tlie 
two  supreme  courts  of  the  German  em- 
pire, which  first  receired  a  distinct  f(»m, 
after  the  estates  bad  oUiged  the  emptor, 
in  1495^  to  estaUisfa  the  court  of  the  mipe- 
rial  chamber  (das  RtiehB-KammargeriAt). 
After  the  erecti<m  of  this  court,  the  em- 
permr  still  had,  as  before,  ofiScers  who 
decided  all  dilutes  brought  to  him  fifom 
Ins  hereditary  dominionB,  and  fiom  the 
empire  at  Uffge.  He,  of  course,  would  not 
-allow  the  estates  the  same  influence,  in 
die  appointment  of  these  officers,  which 
they  exeroised  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  other  court  above-men- 
tioned. But,  as  his  officers  composing 
the  aulic  council  took  cognizance  of  ju- 
dicial processes,  the  estates  frequently 
comphuned  of  it,  after  1502.  Thcry  were 
not  able,  however,  to  attain  any  thmg,  ex- 
cept more  precision  in  its  organization, 
in  1559  and  1654.  In  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, it  was  acknowledged  as  a  supreme 
court  of  the  empire,  equal  to  the  court  of 
the  imperial  chamber.  It  consisted  of  a 
president,  a  ^ce-president,  and  18  coun- 
selloTB,  a  part  of  whom,  at  least,  were  to 
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be  tokiBAy  tiot  £tom  Austna,  but  tbe  other 
Mates  of  the  empire.  Six.  urere  to  be 
ProteetantB :  all  were  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  emperor.  If  the  Protestant  ooun* 
sellors  were  unanimous,  the  voftfe  of  the 
r08t  could  not  prevail  against  them.  The 
counsellors  were  divided  into  a  bench  of 
counts  and  lords,  and  a  bench  of  learned 
men  ( Gdehrte)^  with  no  distinction,  except 
that  the  latter,  who  genenlly  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  nobles^had  a  higher  salary. 
The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  also, 
appointed,  l^  the  archbishop,  elector  of 
Alayence,  had  a  seat  in  the  aulic  council, 
and  a  vote  after  the  president.  This 
court  had  not  only  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
but,  in  many  cases,  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
in  all  feudal  processes,  and  in  criminal 
affiurs,  over  the  immediate  feudatories  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  afbirs  which  con- 
cerned the  imperial  government.  The 
right  of  appeal,  possessed  by  the  estates, 
existed  also  in  regard  to  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  aulic  court.  With  the  death 
of  an  emperor  this  court  ceased,  and 
the  next  emperor  established  a  new 
one.  In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  of 
the  empire  constituted  vice-aulic  councils, 
which  ceased  a^oin  with  the  beniming 
of  the  new  imi>enal  government  The  ar- 
chives of  this  court,  which  were  separated 
irom  those  of  the  Austrian  house  as  late  as 
1740,are  in  Vienna.  Justice  was, perhaps, 
never  more  slowly  administered  than  by 
the  two  imperial  courts.  An  epif;ram  of 
the  matliematician  KAstner  ascnbes  di- 
vine power  to  these  bodies,  because  they 
gave  immortality  to  legal  processes ;  and  a 
German  expression,  still  in  use,  to  shove 
ami  iking  on  ike  long  benchy  meaning,  to 
delay  something  indefinitely,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  protracted  processes  of 
these  courts.  But  the  rota  at  Rome,  and 
some  other  courts,  have,  perhi^  equally- 
good  claims  to  this  divine  powt&r. 

AuLis,  in  ancient  geographv;  a  sea- 
port in  BcBOtia,  on  the  strait  called  liwri- 
jnit,  between  BcBOtta  and  Euboea.  Aga- 
memnon (q.  V.)  assembled  here  the  Greek 
fleet  intended  to  sail  against  Troy.  (See, 
also,  fyhigenia,) 

AuNOT  (Marie  Catherine  Jumelle  de 
Bem^ville),  countess  of,  bom  1650,  and 
died  1705,  was  the  author  of  Conies  des 
Ftes  (Fairy  Tales),  which,  in  thebday,  met 
%vith  great  success  in  France.  Her  style 
was  easy  and  agreeable,  but  verbose.  Her 
tales  are  often  founded  on  fact.  The  critic 
cannot  jpardon  the  insipid  gallantry  of 
niony  or  her  heroes.  But  tliat  was  the 
fcahion.  of  tlie  tinie^    She  %va8  fond  of  de- 


veloping her  plots  pliilosopldcally.  Her 
husbana  was  accused  of  treason  by  three 
of  his  tenants^  was  imprisoned,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  examin^on,  wad  in  dan- 
ger of  being  condemned  to  death,  when  a 
mortal  disMse  seized  upon  one  <Mf  his  ac- 
cusers, who,  to  obtain  absolution,  confessed 
the  fiJsehood  of  the  whole  aocnsation. 

AuRXLiAif,  an  emi»eror  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinguiriied  for  hi»  military  abilities  and 
stem  severity  of  chaiaeter,  was  the  son  of 
a  peasant  of  Illyricum.  Hei^nsduaUyrose, 
under  Valerian  II,  to  the  highest  honon 
in  his  proiesnon,  and  even  to  the  con- 
sulate ;  which  good  fortune  was  further 
fovored  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  Claadi- 
us  II,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended  A. 
to  the  choice  of  the  troops  of  Illyricum, 
who  readily  acceded  to  nis  wishes.  He 
deUvered  Italy  finora  the  haibttnana,  re- 
duced Tetricus,  who  had  been  nnwilhng- 
ly  made  to  assume  the  purple  in  Gaul, 
and  conquered  the  famous  Zenobia, 
queen  of^  Palmyra.  Owing  to  ibe  un- 
generous excuse  of  the  queen,  that  she 
bad  waged  war  by  the  advice  of  her 
minivers,  her  lecretaiy,  the  celebrated 
Longinus,  was  put  to  death  by  the  victor; 
but,  after  having  graced  his  triumphal 
entry,  Zenobia  herself  was  presented  with 
a  villa  on  the  'nber^and  allowed  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a  Roman 
matron.  A.  followed  up  his  victories  by 
the  reformation  of  ^Hisea,  and  the  restora- 
tion throuflhout  the  empire  of  mder  and 
regularity,  but  tarnished  his  good  inten- 
tions by  the  general  severity  ^his  meas- 
ures, and  the  sacrifice  of  the  senatorian 
order  to  his  slightest  suspicions.  He  had 
{banned  a  great  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  the  straits,,  when  he  lost 
his  lifo,  A.  D.  275,  by  asBsssinacion,  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  excited  by  a  sec- 
retary whom  he  intended  to  call  to  ac- 
count for  peculation.  A.  was  a  wise, 
able  and  active  prince,  and  very  useful 
in  the  declining  state  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  austeritf  of  his  character  caiised  him 
to  be  very  little  regretted.  It  is  said  that 
he  meditated  a  severe  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  cut 
off,  after  a  dislingui^ed  and  eventftil  reign 
of  only  ^t  years. 

Aureno-Zebe  (onmmtni  o/*  ike  timmit\ 
bom  Oct.  20, 1619,  received  this  title  fitun 
his  grandfather,  Jehan-Gruyr,  who  at  that 
time  was  sovereign  of  Hindostan.  When 
he  was  nine  years  old,  his  weak  and  un- 
fortunate fother,  Shall  Jehan,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Aurens-Zebe  was  dis- 
tinguished, when  a  youth,  for  his  serious 
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look,  his  frequent  prayers,  his  love  of 
solitude,  his  profound  hypocrisy,  and  his 
deep  plans.  lie  ciiused  himself  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  amone  the  fiikirs,  wore  their 
habit,  and  wished  to  vimt  the  tomb  of  the 
great  prophet  at  Medina.  But  in  his  20th 
year,  he  laid  amde  the  Koran,  which  he 
had  hitherto  carried  in  his  bosom,  raised 
a  body  of  troops  by  his  address  and  good 
fortune,  and  obtained  the  government  of 
theDeccan.  Here,wishinfftogivethe&kirs 
a  proof  of  his  love  and  Biendship,  he  in- 
vited them  to  a  feast,  and  compelled  them, 
notwithstanding  their  resistance,  to  put  on 
new  and  decent  clothinff.  He  burnt  the 
old  clothes,  and  found  therein  a  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  which  did  him 
good  service  when  he  came  to  carry  on 
war  with  bis  brother.  He  stirred  up  dis- 
sensions between  his  brothers,  made  use 
of  the  assistance  of  one  against  the  other, 
and  finally  shut  his  &ther  up  in  bis  harem, 
where  he  kept  him  prisoner.  He  then 
murdered  his  relatives,  one  after  tlie  other, 
and,  in  1659,  ascended  the  throne  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  took  the  name  of  Aalem  Gvwr, 
Notwithstanding  the  means  by  which  ne 
had  got  possession  of  power,  he  governed 
with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  watched  over  the  pres- 
ervation ofjustice,  and  the  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power. 
Two  of  his  sons,  who  endeavored  to  form 
a  party  in  their  own  favor,  he  caused  to  be 
arrested  and  put  to  death  by  slow  poison. 
He  carried  on  many  wars,  conquerra  Qol- 
conda  and  Visiapour,  and  drove  out,  by 
degrees,  the  Mahrattas  fiom  their  countiy. 
Aurungabad,  once  his  residence,  now  des- 
olate, &ee\y  has  described  in  his  Wonders 
of  Elora  (London,  18241  After  his  death, 
the  Mogul  empire  declined,  wars  imme- 
diately broke  out  between  his  sons,  and 
several  conquered  provinces  sought  to 
make  themselves  independent. 

Aureus,  or  Aubeus  Nummus  ;  the  first 
cold  coin  which  was  coined  in  Rome, 
546  A.  U.,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It 
weighed  two  denarii  and  one  mdnariuSf 
and  was  worth  25  denarii,  or  100  sesterces 
(Suet.  Oth.  4 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  34).  In  later 
times,  it  was  called  soKdus,  but  had  di- 
minished in  value.  At  first,  40  awrei 
were  made  out  of  a  pound ;  under  Nero, 
45 ;  under  Constantine,  72.  It  was  about 
as  much  as  a  ducat. 

Auricular  Confession.  (See  Con- 
fession,) 

Auriga,  in  astronomy;  the  Wagoner 
( hvioxt) ;  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  containing  66  stars,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  catalogue. 


Aurora  (Greek,  i,^) ;  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia,  ana  sister  of  Sol  and 
Luna.  She  was  one  of  the  ancient  god- 
desses of  the  race  of  the  Titans,  but  re- 
tained her  rank  arnong  the  later  race  of 
gods.  To  the  Titan  Astrceus,  son  of 
Crius,  she  bore  the  Winds,  Zephyrus,  Bo- 
reas, and  Notus,  the  Morning-star,  and  the 
Constellations  She  rises  from  the  ocean, 
drawn  by  the  celestial  horses  Lampus  and 
Phaeton,  and,  with  rosy  fhigers,  raises  the  • 
veil  of  nif^ht,  sheddinff  li^t  upon  the 
worid,  until  she  flies  from  the  splendor 
of  day.  Among  the  mortals  whose  beau- 
tv  captivated  the  goddess,  poets  mention 
Orion,  Tithonus  and  Cephalus. 

Aurora  Australis.  (See  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,) 

Aurora  Boreaxis  (French,  aurore  6o- 
riaie ;  Grerman,  JVordlichi) ;  noithem  light. 
We  often  see  in  the  nortn,  near  the  hori- 
zon, usually  a  short  time  after  sunset,,  a 
dark  segment  of  a  circle,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery  light ;  and 
this  arch  is  often  separated  into  several 
concentric  arches,  leaving  the  dark  seg- 
ment visible  between  them.  From  these 
arches,  and  fi^m  the  dark  segment  itself 
in  high  latitudes,  columns  of  liffht,  of  the 
most  variegated  and  beautiful  colors,  shoot 
up  towarcu  the  zenith,  and,  sometimes, 
masses  like  sheaves  of  light  are  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  appearance  is  then 
splendid ;  and  its  increasing  beauty  is  an- 
nounced by  a  general  undulation  of  the 
masses  of  light.  A  kind  of  fiery  coronet 
is  afterwards  formed  about  the  zenith,  by 
the  meeting  of  all  the  columns  of  tight, 
resembling  the  knob  of  a  tent.  At  this 
moment,  the  spectacle  is  magnificent, 
both  for  the  muldplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  columns  which  the  aurora  presents. 
(Compare  Maupertuis  Be  la  Figure  de  la 
7\jfrc,  Paris,  1738.)  The  light,  after 
this,  ffrows  fainter  and  more  tranquil. 
This  fainmess  and  tranquillity,  however, 
are  only  temporaiy,  for  the  phenomena 
are  soon  repeated  m  all  their  beau^— the 
oscillation  of  the  columns  of  licfat,  the 
formation  of  the  corona,  and  the  like, 
thouffh  with  a  thousand  variations.  At 
length,  the  motion  wholly  ceases,  the  light 
is  collected  about  the  northern  horizon, 
the  dark  segment  vanishes,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  a  strong  brighmessin  the  north, 
which  is  lost  in  the  dawning  day.  These 
brilliant  appearances  are  also  attended,  in 
high  latituaes,  with  loud  noises,  described 
as  resembling  the  hisrang  and  crackling 
of  fire-works.  This  appearance  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  northern  light,  be- 
cause, on  account  of  mur  poation  on  the 
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earth,  we  see  it  only  about  the  north  pole. 
A  similar  appearanee,  aurora  audraUt^ 
was  seen  almut  the  south  pole,  in  1779; 
by  Cook's  sailors,  between  58^  and  60°  S. 
lat,  and  later  traveUers  have  observed  the 
same.  These  i^enomena  ought,  there- 
fore, properly  to  be  called  polar  Uf^hts, — 
PhiloeopMB  are  of  different  opinions  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  aurora,  u  is,  how- 
ever, satisftctorily  ascertained  to  be  ¥ri&in 
the  reipon  of  our  atmosphere.  Hell  as- 
cribed it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun  and 
moon  by  die  clouds  of  snow  and  needles 
of  ice,  which  are  constantly  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  fiigid  zones.  Mai- 
ran  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun.  Bailly  ascribed  it 
to  magnetism,  and  its  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  needle  has  been  generally 
observed.  Franklin  attributed  it  to  elec- 
tzicity.  Biot,  who  was  sent  to  the  Shet- 
land islands,  in  1817,  by  the  French  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  vifaratinff  aec<Mids,  mid 
an  opportunity,  Aug.  37  of  the  same  year, 
of  observing  the  aurora  boreaUs,  in  all  its 
q>leador,  at  the  island  of  Unst.  On  this 
occaaon,  he  ascribed  to  the  phenomenon 
a  volcanic  orig^  and  his  reasoning  is 

g'ven  at  length  in  the  Jourwd  des  Sawmi 
r  1890.  His  description  of  this  wonder- 
fill  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  Biof  s 
Pr4ei8  iUmeniaitt  de  Phfsiqut^  dd  ed., 
Paiis,  1834,  voL  iL  p.  99,  et  seq.  An  in- 
genious hint  of 'K&stner,  advanced  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  Gren's  Phjfnk  (Physks), 
Halle,  1830,  is  deserving  of  attention. 
He  considerB  polar  lights  as  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  earth  rising  periodically  to 
the  poles.  The  latest  observations  on 
this  appearance  were  communicated  l^ 
Richardson  and  Hood,  in  the  appendix  to 
FVanklin's  Namtive  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  1819,  &c. 
London,  1833, 1834. 

AusoNiDs,  Decius  Magnus,  the  most 
eeldbrated  Roman  poet  of  the  4di  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Burdigala  (Bordeaux), 
about  the  year  310.  u»  studied  under 
several  distuiguished  masters,  and  became, 
at  lastspvofossor  of  rhetoric  in  his  native 
city,  whence  his  fome  extended  through 
the  whole  empire.  Valentinian  intrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Gretian, 
and  appointed  him  afterwards  questor  and 
pretorian  prefect  After  Gratian  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  showed  himself 
not  less  grateftil  to  his  preceptor.  About 
the  year  370,  he  appointed  him  consul  in 
Gaul.  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  A.  lived 
upon  an  estate  at  Bordeaux,  devoted  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  died  about  394.— As 


Valentinian  was  of  the  ChristiaD  nia^um^ 
it  is  probable  that  A.  was  also ;  and  nmnj 
of  his  writings  confirm  this  ooiyectm«L 
Critics  are  not  unanimous  on  the  sulnect 
of  his  poetical  merits.  He  is,  undeniahly, 
learned  and  ingenious,  but  his  style  and 
versification  have  the  blemishes  of  the 
age,  and  his  Latin  \b  impure.  His  epi- 
grams, idyls,  eclogues,  letters  in  verse^  wc, 
are  extant  The  most  valuable  editioos 
are,  Bordeaux,  1575-80,  3  vols.,  4ta.,  by 
Souchay ;  Paris,  1730-34,  /aubeit ;  Paii^ 
1760^1^  4  vok.,  13ma 

AusFicxs.    (See  .^h^fwr.) 

AusTXRLiTz,  a  town  with  3000  inhab- 
itants^ in  the  dominiims  of  the  prince  of 
Kaunitz-Rittbeig,  in  the  circle  of  Brthm, 
in  Moravia,  10  miles  east  of  foonn,  on 
the  highway  which  leads  by  Gddins  to 
Hungsry,  is  fiunous  fi>r  the  batde  or  the 
3d  of  December,  1806,  and  the  annistice 
of  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  Iliese 
events  were  turning  points  in  the  destiny 
of  Europe  and  the  elevation  of  Naptdeas. 
Their  immediate  consequence  was  die 
peace  of  Presburg;  but  the  most  impon- 
ant  result  was  the  subjectioa  of  Germany 
and  the  humiliation  of  PrusBsa ;  lor  the 
victory  at  A.  not  only  fiustiaied  Pia^ 
great  plan  of  reducing  the  power  of 
France,  by  the  allied  arms  of  Astsin, 
Russia  and  Austria,  to  the  bounds^  winch, 
10  years  after,  the  peace  at  Paris  assigned 
to  it,  but  also  establiabed,  vrath  the  asnst- 
ance  of  French  diplomacy,  Napoleon's 
continental  and  federative  syston.  Na- 
poleon, after  the  capitulation  of  Mack,  in 
Ulm,  Oct.  19,  unchecked  at  Lambnch 
and  Maiiazell  by  the  Austrians  under 
Meerveldt,  and  at  Diinistdn,  Nov.  11 
(where  Moitier  suffered  loss),  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  Koutousofi^  occupied  Vienna, 
13th  Nov.,  and  immediately  took  ponoco 
sion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  lead- 
ing to  Moravia,  while  prince  Auersbeig, 
who  should  have  burnt  it,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  deluded  by  a  pretended  nogo- 
tiation  for  peace.  Maisbid  Lannes,  thm- 
fiire,  on  the  15tb,  came  up  with  the 
Russian  army  under  Koutousofi^  who,  to 
preserve  hinwel^  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
rear-guard  of  6000  men,  whom  prince 
Bagration  commanded.  This  intrepid 
general,  however,  notwitbstandinir  he  was 
attacked  by  30,000  French  at  HoUahrunn, 
on  the  16th,  and  at  Guntersdori^  on  the 
17th,  forced  his  way,  with  the  remains 
of  his  troops,  to  the  main  army,  on  the 
19th.  Here  the  emperor  Alexander  liad 
arrived,  on  the  18th,  finom  Berlin,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  second  Rusnan  army, 
under  Buxhdwden,  had  united  vrith  that 
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o€  KoiUou0o£  November  94,  the  Rus- 
Bian  guards,  10,000  strong,  also  arrived, 
and  it  was  resolved,  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  two  emperors,  Alexander  and  Fmn* 
CIS,  at  Olmfltz  (the  troops  being  then  iq 
want  of  provisions),  to  march,  Nov.  27, 
from  the  advantageous  station  of  Olschan 
(8  mUes  from  A.),  in  five  parallel  columns, 
against  Br{inn,^where  Napoleon  had  al- 
ready taken  up  his  head-quarters  on  the 
20th,  and  offer  him  battle.  But  the  Rus- 
sians lost  many  days  by  repeated  changes 
in  their  plans  of  attack,  and  Napoleon 
deceived  them  by  negotiations  (in  which 
prince  Dolgorudd  made  vei^  high,  de- 
mands), also  by  retiring,  as  if  he  wish- 
ed to  avoid  an  attack,  and,  to  conceal 
his  force,  contracted  his  troops  into  a 
naixow  space.  He  thereby  gained  time, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  coips  under  Bema- 
dotte,  and  two  divisions  or  Davoust's,  Dec. 
1st,  when  he  prepared  his  arniv,  which 
rested  on  BrCmn,  for  battle,  and  assured 
his  troops  of  the  victory  of  the  following 
day,  bemg  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
tion. The  French  army,  in  a  poation 
unknown  to  Koutousoff,  was  about  80,000 
strong.  The  army  of  the  allies  numbered 
about  84,000  foot  and  16,000  horse, 
among  which  were  20,000  Austrian 
troops.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  about 
7  oVslock,  the  battle  began;  according  to 
a  plan  prepared  b^  the  Austrian  general 
Weyrotter.  Buxhowden/ who  command- 
ed the  left  wipg  of  the  Russian  army, 
was  stationed  beside  the  1st  column,  led 
by  lieutenant-general  Docktoroff,  which, 
together  with  the  2d,  under  general  Lan- 
gercMi,  and  the  dd,  under  general  Przyb^s- 
zewsky,  was  to  surround  the  right  wmg 
of  the  French  under  Soult  The  village 
of  Delnitz  was  taken  after  an  obstinate 
engagement ;  but,  deluded  by  the  enemy's 
retreat,  Buxh^wden  pressed  forward,  with 
the  1st  column,  too  far  to  the  left,  and  fell 
into  a  narrow  defile,  which  two  divisions 
of  Davoust  had  occupied  in  the  night. 
About  the  same  time,  the  2d  and  »^  col- 
umns, in  order  to  attack  the  right  wing 
also  in  firont,  had  left  the  heights  of  Pratz, 
which  overiooked  the  field  of  batde. 
These  were  immediately  occupied  by 
Soult,  and  maintained,  after  a  fight  of  two 
hours,  bv  the  aid  of  a  part  of  the  centre, 
under  &madotte,  agamst  the  efforts  of 
Koutousoff.  This  decided  the  victory ;  for 
the  Russian  left  wing,  which  was  before 
engaged  with  Davoust,  and,  after  Soult's 
change  of  position,  with  the  French  re- 
serve also,  was  cut  off  firom  the  centre, 
and  attacked  both  in  fiank  and  rear. 
Tlius  the  2d  and  3d  columns  fell  into 


dis<»der.  Lannes  immediately  pressed 
forward  with  the  left  wing,  and  the 
French  centre,  under  Bem^otte,  sup- 
ported by  a  well-directed  fire,  broke  £e 
centre  of  the  allies  (where  the  Austrians, 
mostly  newly-enlisted  troops,  stood  under 
the  command  of  Koutousoff ),  and  pushed 
it  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Russians  un- 
der Bagration  and  prince  Liechtenstein, 
so  that  the  Russian  reserve  came  too  soon 
into  the  engagement.  StiQ  it  made,  for 
a  long  time,  a  gallant  resistance  under 
the  grand  prince  Constantine  and  the 
prince  Dolgorucki.  After  this  body  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  French  left 
winff  under  Lannes,  and  the  last  attack 
of  the  Russian  guards  fiustrated  by  the 
French  guards  and  the  cavaliy,  which 
Murat  commanded,  the  allied  army  re- 
treated, under  cover  of  Bagration  and 
Kienmayr,  about  1  o'clock,  in  good  order, 
to  A.,  and,  at  4  o'clock,  passed  over  the 
March.  The  issue  of  this  batde  was  nn- 
gular.  The  French  troops  of  the  right 
wing,  with  their  rear  resting  on  A.,  at- 
tacked the  remainder  of  the  left  wine 
of  the  allies,  and,  in  te  end,  marched 
down  finom  the  same  heights,  fix>m  which, 
in  the  morning,  the  allies  had  descended 
to  attack  them.  Consequently,  the  Rus- 
sian left  wing  suffered  the  most,  as  it  had 
to  force  its  way  over  the  fi^zen  ponds  at 
Kobelnitz  and  Satschau,  and  over  a  nar- 
row dike.  According  to  the  French  ac- 
count, several  thousBind  of  the  aUied 
troops  were  drowned  in  these  ponds, 
when  Napoleon  ordered  the  ice  to  be 
broken  with  shot.  At  tins  crisis,  lieuten- 
ant-general Przybyszewsky,  with  113  of- 
ficers and  6000  men,  was  forced  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  According  to  Koutou- 
soff's  report,  the  Russians  lost  12,000  men* 
The  French  made  their  own  loss  about 
4500  men.  but  the  number  of  prisoners 
Uiken  on  the  2d  and  3d,  about  20,000  men, 
and  that  of  the  cannons  taken,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  stuck  fost  in  the  mo- 
rasses, rather  more  than  150;  The  Aus-- 
trians  lost  5922  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners. — ^The  battle,  it  is  said,  would 
have  been  won  by  the  Russians,  if  they 
had  fought  either  before  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  consequently  before  Bema- 
dotte  and  Davoust  had  reinforced  the 
French  army,  or  after  the  15th ;  for  an 
army  of  80,000  mCn  was  approaching^ 
from  the  Hungarian  firontier,  towards  Vi- 
eima  and  the  Danube,  led  by  the  arch- 
dukes Charies  and  John,  who  had  joined 
their  forces  near  Windisch-Feistntz,  in 
Styria,  Nov.  27,  while  Massena  remained 
at  his  post  on  the  Isonzo.    Troops  were 
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alflo  ievied  ]nHu]igafy,aiid,iii  additiaiitio 
thk,  a  body  of  RuanaiiB,  12,000  atrong, 
under  the  command,  of  general  Benniff* 
seo,  bad  inyaded  Upper  Silesia,  Dec.  3, 
and  prepared  the  people  of  Bohemia  to 
rise  in  a  body  ;  and,  m  eonsequenoe  of 
the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  by  which 
the  king  of  Pnisna  joined  the  Russian 
alliance,  an  arrny^  of  180,000  men-— Prus- 
sians, dazons  and  Hnssinna  stood  ready, 
in  case  Napoleon  should  refiise,  on  the 
15th  of  iSeoember,  the  mediation  of 
Proasia,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Lune* 
Yille,  lo  invade  France,  and  to  break 
throu^  Napoleon's  line  upon  the  Dan« 
ube ;  while  an  army  of  80,000  men — ^Pnis* 
sians,  Russians  (under  Tolstoi],  Swedes, 
Hanoverians  and  Enghsh-nin  Upper  Ger« 
msny,  threatened  tnie  fiontiera  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  Italy,  too,  the  landing 
•f  the  English  and  Russians  mi{^  eflfoet 
an  important  diveraon.  In  spite  of  all 
these  resouroee,  Austria  asked  for  peace. 
Deoember3,pnnce  John  von  Liechten* 
stain  appeared  at  Napoleon's  head-quar- 
ters,  and,  on  the  4th,  die  emperor  Francis 
hiuMelf  had  a  two  hours'  interview  widi 
him  at  the  French  outposts,  not  ftr  from 
the  village  of  Nasedlowicc,  near  a  mill  at 
SaioschStz,  where  the  two  monsichs 
made  a  truce,  and  laid  the  fiMwdation  of 
a  peace.  Naqpoleon's  adjutant,  genersl 
SMaiy,  aoc4Mnpanied  the  Genman  em* 
peror  Mck  to  his  head-quarters,  to  learn 
whether  Alexander  would  accede  to  the 
treaty.  The  Russian  accounts  say  that 
the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to  come 
imo  his  presence ;  but  the  French  bulle- 
tins give  a  circuBistantial  account  of  his 
audience,  winch  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
Austrian  general  von  Stuttertieim,  the 
mthoit  ijfMaUnaw:  9wr  wenirhVHufL 
d€  la  BataOt  iTAttgtefiitz  (1806,  with 
notes  by  a  French  officer,  said  to  have 
been  dictated  by  Ns^leon).  Prince  Ber- 
thier  and  prince  von  Liechtenstein  con- 
cluded, on  the  0th,  a  trace,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  the  French  army  was 
to  hiM  the  Austrian  circle,  Venice, apart 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  Presbun ; 
the  Russian  army  was  to  evacuate  the 
territories  of  the  emperor  of  Austria ;  no 
levy  was  to  be  made  in  Bohemia  or 
Hungary,  and  no  foreign  army  was  to 
enter  the  states  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
On  the  7th,  Napoleolk  imposed  upon  the 
countries  held  by  his  troops  a  tax  of  a 
hundred  raillwns  of  fiance.  Alexander, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  empenvof 
Austria,  drew  off  his  snny,  though  he 
wouklnot  accede  to  the  tieaty,  but  placed 
his  troops  in  Silesia  and  Lower  Saxony, 


at  the  ftsposal  of  the  king  of  ] 
March  4,  1806,  his  troops  in  Dolmfltia 
took  possession  of  Csttaro  ^q.  ▼.),  wliaeh 
had  been  given  up  by  Austna  to  France. 
The  truce  of  A.  paralyzed  the  atrengtfa 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  broke  m 
former  alliances,  so  that  the  Prusnan 
minister,  count  von  Haugwitis  (who  had 
come  to  Yienna,  in  November,  that  he 
might  act  as  mediator  on  the  15tb  Dec, 
but  had  been  aniidpated  by  Nnoleon), 
finding,  in  the  altered  state  of  affiua,  that 
he  must  either  declara  op^i  war  acainst 
the  French  emperor,  or  make  an  alfisoce 
with  him,  concluded,  Dec.  15,  in  oppo- 
Bidon  to  his  instnicticMis,  the  treaty  by 
which  Prussia  exchanged  the  allimce  m 
Russia  for  that  of  France;  (See  Luc- 
chesmi  On  lft«  CotdederuHon  ofUfit  Jijbiae, 
L  348,  and  SchdlPs  TlviC^  ie  Patz,  via. 
27.)  Austria  afberwaids  subscribed,  Dec 
26^  the  hard  conditions  of  the  pesice  of 
Piesbur^(q.  v.),bv  which  she  net  only  gate 
up  a  temtoiy  of  24,200  square  milea,  with 
2,78£s000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
13,610,000  florins,but  tost  her  alliance  with 
Switzeriand  and  Italy,  and  her  influeace 
in  the  German  empire.  Thus  Ni^Kileon^ 
superiority  was  established  in  Iwy,  the 
dependence  of  the  princes  of  Lower  Ger- 
many upon  France  confirmed,  and  Pnis- 
flia  ^wn  fiom  its  ^stem  of  neutrality. 
AusTiir,  St.  (See  wftigiulM.) 
AusTRAi.  OcKAn.  '  (See  Somk  Sem  aoi 
KnuemUrrL) 

Australia.  (The  English  gaographssi 
make  two  divisions  of  the  islaMs  meDcion- 
edmthisaiticle:  1*  Australasia  or  Austra- 
lia ;  those  lying  around  New  HoBand,  fiem 
Ion.  96°  to  18^£.,  and  lat.  2PN.  to  W& 
2.  Polynesia,  Wing  N.  of  Australasia,  and 
£.  of  the  Phihppmes,  fiom  loo.  ITV  to 
230P  £.,  and  lat.  dS»  N.  to  50^  S.  We 
have  retained  the  teim  .Aisfralia,  in  the 
more  comprehensive  sense  in  wluch  it  is 
used  in  Germany,  it  beina  a  word  of  in- 
definite manification.)  Ais  is  the  fifth 
division  of  the  globe,  at  first  called  gsaifc- 
em  BuHOf  and,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  islands  of  which  it  consists,  P^bf- 
ne$im,  or  the  MandrntrkL  It  has  its  name 
firom  its southempontion  with  regard  to 
the  old  world.  Tliis  portion  of  the  ^obe 
began  to  be  discovered  after  America  and 
the  South  seas  were  known  to  ^«  Euro- 
peans. Magellan,  who  first  undertook  a 
voyaae  round  the  w<n4d,  had  promised 
the  ^[Muush  monarch,  into  f^ioee  aerrice 
he  entered  when  he  left  the  Poituguese, 
that  he  would  arrive  at  the  Mahiecaa  by 
sSiling  westward.  On  Uiis  vwace,  he 
discovered,  March  &,  1921,  the  Ladroneait 
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or  Mamwi  idaik^  a  gioim  wfaicfa  eoDBd* 
tunes  a  pwtof  A.  MageUaa  roust,  there* 
ibra,  be  regarded  aa  the  fiiat  discoverer  of 
this  poftkm  of  die  (^obe.  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  discoTeries  in  this 
quarter.  900  years  elspsed  before  all  the 
Mands,  which  now  paas  under  the  name 
of  A.,  were  known  to  Europeans.  After 
Magellan,  the  Spanish  navigators  contin- 
ued the  process  of  discovery  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  particulariy  Alvaro  de  Men- 
dam,  who,  in  the  last  part  of  the  16tfa 
oentuiy,  discovraed  the  Solomon  islaods 
and  the  Marquesas,  and  passed  through 
the  Society  and  Friendly  islands  without 
aeeing  them.  Feniandez  de  Quiros,  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  third  voy« 
age,  took  a  southeriy  direction,  and  fait 
upon  the  pan  of  the  South  sea  which 
contains  tne  roost  islands.  He  made 
known  to  the  world  die  Society  islands 
and  Tern  del  E^pirittt  Santo.  In  the 
17th  centuiy,  the  Dutch  began,  to  explore 
this  jpait  of  the  ocean,  and,  bendes  sevenl 
small  islands,  discovered  the  largest  idand 
of  A.,  New  Hdland,  which  received  its 
name  from  them,  ahhougfa  there  is  some 
rsaaon  far  sapporing  that  it  had  been  vis* 
hed  by  the  Portuguese  a  hundred  yean 
eariier;  but  their  msooveries  seem  to  have 
been  concealed  by  thetrflovermnent,  and 
afterwards  ftugotten.  The  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  e.  g.  Edel's  Land,  Nuyt's  Land, 
De  Witt's  Land,  retain  the  names  of  the 
Dutch  discoverers.  Tasmania  Dutchman. 
and  Dampier,  an  Englishman,  continued 
the  discoveries.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
eentuiy,theEn^hroenByron,WaIli8and 
Carteret,  and  the  Frenchman  Bougainville 
exerted  themselves  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  A.  But  James  Cook  (q.  rX  who 
cireumnavicaied  the  worid  fiom  1768  to 
1779,  contributed  most  to  the  more  accu- 
rate examination  of  this  portion  of  the 
globe,  corrected  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans with  regani  to  the  islcaids  already 
known,  again  discovered  islands  before 
aeen,  and  was  the  original  discoverer  of 
New  Cafedonia  and  the  Sandwich  islands. 
After  the  time  of  Cook,  both  the  French 
and  Enriidi  exerted  themselves  to  give 
the  worn  a  better  acquainttoice  with  A. 
Among  the  later  navigators,  Entrecas- 
teaux.  Grant,  La  Peyrouse,  Baudin,  Flin- 
ders, Krusenstem  and  Kotaebue  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  A.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  islands  still  in  these 
seas,  which  no  European  has  seen,  and 
of  those  known,  only  the  coasts  have  yet 
been  explored.  The  South  sea  and  the 
Pacifto  ocean,  between  the  eastern  shcMre 
of  Asia  and  the  western  shore  of  Amer- 


ica, contains  an  die  ishads  of  A^whieb 
occupy  a  space  of  19(F  in  length,  and  SSP 
in  breadth,  as  they  extend  fi^Mn  50^  8.  to 
3Sf*  N.  lat.,  and  fiom  95"  to  930P  E.  Ion. 
The  superficial  contents  are  estimated  at 
about  3,500,000  square  miles ;  of  which 
New  Holland  alone  is  almost  eoual  in 
size  to  Europe^ — ^We  majr  regard  aU  these 
islands  as  continuous  chams  of  mountains, 
which  rise  ftrom  the  sea,  and,  running  in 
a  dhnection  from  N.  to  S.  E.,  in  a  double 
row,  like  hills  andpromontoriee^  surround 
New  Holland.  The  line  nearest  the  main 
land  of  New  Holland  bounns  with  New 
Gumea,  and  ends  with  New  Zealand ; 
the  second  line  b^ins  at  the  Ladronee, 
and  passes  on  to  Navigator's  islands  and 
the  Friendly  islands,  whence  it  takes  a 
direction  mm  the  west  towards  the  east. 
From  these  almost  continuous  rows  of 
islands  the  Sandwich  ialands  are  wholly 
separated.— The  soil  of  A.  is  fitiitftil,  es- 
pecially in  the  islands  of  the  toirid  zone, 
rlants  transported  hither  from  Europe 
flourish.  Some  of  the  islands  are  low 
and  flat }  others  have  steep,  rocky  riiores, 
and  are  filled  with  mountams,  some  com- 
posed of  primitive  rocks,  others  of  flotz 
and  basalt  The  highest  known  are  the 
Manna  Roa,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 
Peak  Effmont,  in  New  Zealand,  the  h^ht 
of  whi^  amounts  to  14.000  feet.  Sev# 
eral  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin : 
othei;?  are  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  successive  kyem  of  coral,  or  car- 
ried to  their  present  height  by  accumula- 
tions of  the  same  substance  on  the  orijri- 
aal  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  The 
coral  formations  extend  to  a  distance  from 
their  coasts,  and  constitute  reeis,  so  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them.  Ilie 
mountains  of  A.  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
^ored,  and  their  structure  investigated. 
Tbe  diores  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  mountams  in 
their  vicniity,  have  been  examined  by 
natuniists  but  slightly.  The  residence 
of  Europeans  in  the  other  islands,  also, 
has  been  too  shoit  to  allow  them  to  make 
accurate  observations.  In  later  times,  the 
English  have  made  an  attempt  to  pass 
ftnom  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
where  their  colonies  are  situated,  to 
the  interior.  The  mountams  extending 
ftnom  north  to  south,  on  the  west  of  these 
colonies,  called  the  Mue  Jbtib,  consist  of 
steep  crags,  fearfiil  precipices,  and  ranges 
of  heights  of  succesavely  increasing  ele- 
vation, which  made  all  eariy  attempts  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
no  avail.  At  length,  Nov.  3,  1813,  Mr. 
Evans,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  in  as- 
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ceiMttng  them,  and,  in  1815,  a  road  'waa 
complied  over  them.  On  the  whole, 
naturalistB  have  only  penetrated  into  the 
interior  about  140  milea  fix)m  the  eaatem 
'shore,  chough  the  diatance  to  the  western 
shore  is  more  than  2700  miles.  There  is 
a  remarkable  want  of  large  streams  in 
this  portion  of  the  world,  ihough  the  isl- 
ands in  general  are  not  deficient  in  water. 
The  rivers  of  New  Holland  are  small 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  extend  &r  into 
the  interior,  retain  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean,  experience  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  and  receive  some  insignificant 
streams  on  the  coast.  The  largest  river 
of  New  Holland  is  the  Hawkesbuiy,  in 
Broken  Bay,  which  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships  46  miles  up  the  country,  and 
is  150  rods  wide.  Beyond  the  Blue  hills, 
the  tiver  Macquarie  has  been  discovered, 
which  is  lost,  with  other  rivers,  in  the 
morasses.  New  Holland  probably  con- 
tains, according  to  the  account  of  Oxley, 
a  lar^e  lake  in  the  ulterior,  similar  to  the 
CaspBn,  into  which  the  rivers  flow.  The 
climate  of  A.,  as  it  lies  partly  in  the  south- 
em  temperate  zone,  and  partly  in  the 
torrid,  is  in  some  parts  warm,  though  the 
heat  is  generally  less  oppressive  than  in 
the  same  latitudes  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
'  In  other  parts,  it  is  temperate,  mild  and 
healthy.  Those  countries  of  A.  .which 
lie  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  colder 
than  those  in  the  northern.  The  ptt>duc- 
tions  are,  in  part,  the  same  with  diose  of 
other  countries  of  the  same  latitude ;  in 
part,  peculiar  to  itself:  for  instance,  birds 
without  wings,  having  hair  instead  of 
feathers ;  quadrupeds  with  the  beaks  of 
birds,  white  eagles,  &c  The  mammalia 
and  beasts  of  prey  are  few.  The  principal 
mammalia  are  the  kangaroo,  weighing 
from  100  to  150  pounds;  the  wombat 
(both  of  which  have  a  pouch  under  the 
belly,  a  characteristic  belonging  to  many 
of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland);  the 
omithorynchus,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
animal  in  the  world,  to  which  nature  has 
given  the  body  of  a  quadruped,  and  the 
head,  or,  at  least,  the  beak  or  a  bird ;  the 
dasyure,  the  dingo,  or  New  Holland  dog, 
the  New  Holland  flying-squirrel,  several 
species  of  opossum,  Uie  kangaroo  rat, 
hogs,  dogs,  rats,  bats,  whales,  sea-bears, 
sea-lions  and  sea-elephants.  Horses,  ox- 
en, sheep  and  goats  were  introduced  there 
by  Europeans.  Among  the  birds  which 
are  distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  their 
colors  and  variety  of  their  plumage,  are 
several  kinds  of  parrots  and  birds  of  para- 
dise ;  the  New  Holland  cassiowaiy,  which 
weighs  70  pounds,  and  surpasses  the  East 


Indian  faird^  in  size  and  in  (he  beauty  of 
its  plumaffe;  the  splendid  naamuia,  re- 
markable K>r  the  elegance  of  its  tail;  and 
the  black  swan.  Tliere  are  also  ban, 
doves  and  ducks.  The  coas»  axe  well 
stocked  with  fish,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  peculiar  to  them.  The  vari- 
eties of  insects  and  shell-fish  are  very 
ffreat.  The  richness  of  the  vesetaUe 
kingdom  is  still  greater:  in  New  HoUand 
alone,  1000  new  plants  have  been  discov- 
ered. Tlie  smaller  islands  are  still  richer 
than  New  Holland  in  esculent  plants. 
Among  these  are  the  saco,  aieca,  cocoa 
and  eucalyptus  trees,  which  attain  a  height 
of  180  feet,  and  a  circun^rence  of  90  f^t; 
the  cajaputi,  gum-tree,  bread-fiuit,  eua- 
vas,  bananas,  rotang ;  casuarina,  or  dub- 
trees,  of  which  tibe  natives  make  the  moet 
durable  weapons  and  fiimiture;  paper- 
mulbeny-trees,  from  the  finest  bark  of 
which  cloth  is  manu&ctared  9  lemons,  or- 
anges, fifls,  sugar-cane,  betel-pepper,  and 
another  kind  of  pepper,  of  which  an  in- 
toxicating drink,  called  ooo,  is  made ;  cot- 
ton-trees ;  New  Zealand  flax,  whieh  forms 
an  excellent  cord ;  yams,  arum.  These 
form  the  principal  articl^  of  wicnkare 
in  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  ^iropeans 
have  introduced  European  plants,  grains^ 
and  garden-firuits,  almonds,  pomegnnates^ 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hope,  &c.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  thou^  little  examina- 
tion has  been  given  to  it,  there  have  beea 
found  copper  and  iron  ore,  granke,  por- 
phyry, bcuBalt,  chalcedony,  agate,  jade,  or 
oriental  kidney-stone,  marble,  lime,  rock- 
salt.  Sic  A.  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 
There  are,  on  an  average,  about  two  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  as  the  whole 
number  is  estimated  at  cmly  1,700,0001 
They  consist,  principally,  of  two  distinct 
classes ;  one  of  Negroes,  called  Pc^uat, 
and  one  somewhat  different  itam  the 
Europeans  in  appearance,  and  bekmgin| 
to  the  Malay  race.  From  the  unioD  ot 
the  two  princi])al  varieties  aeveral  inter- 
mediate ones  arise.  The  Papuas  inhabit 
New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  I^uisiade} 
the  Solomon  islands,  New  Hebrides,  New 
Britain  and  New  Caledonia ;  and,  in  New 
Holland  particiilaiiy,  they  have  proje^in; 
lips  and  wooHy  hair,  like  all  other  Ne- 
groes, from  whom  they  are  distiiiguisfaed 
by  very  thin,  lean  arras  and  legs.  This 
race,  in  cultivation,  is  &r  below  the  other 
race,  the  Malays,  especially  in  New  Hol- 
land, where  they  have  very  diaausting 
and  ape-like  features,  stand  on  thcTlowea 
step  of  bodily  and  mental  iinprovement, 
and  live  in  a  savage  state,  without  laws 
and  witliout  religion.  Their  great  moutfaft. 
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and  thick,  projecting  BM)  iut  out  some- 
what like  a  snout,  and  their  little,  flat 
noses  are  lost  behind  them.  Their  dee{>- 
j*unk  eyes  betray  a  rude  and  malicious 
spirit,  and  sometiroe&  though  rarely,  a 
stupid  good  humor.  They  are  naked,  or 
slightly  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  hve 
on  fishf  or  the  fruits  of  trees,  or  on  the 
flesh  of  the  kangaroos,  which  they  find  no 
ilifficultY  in  catching,  and  devour  every 
thing  almost  raw;  the^  hardly  pull  the 
feathers  fh>m  binls  berore  they  consume 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledo- 
nia and  the  New  Hebrides,  who  are  also 
regarded  as  Papuas,  eat  the  flesh  of  their 
enemies,  when  they  have  killed  them, 
though  they  have  fields  covered  with 
bananas,  yams  and  arum.  The  pure  Ma- 
lay race,  who  inhabit  the  Australian  isl- 
ands^— L  e.  the  Friendly,  Society  and 
Sandwich  islands, — are  (tistinguished  for 
the  most  beautiful  and  regular  forms  of 
which  humanity  is  capable.  Their  com- 
plexion is  sometimes  not  darker  than  that 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  some 
of  the  women  are  as  white  as  the  most 
beautiful  Europeans.  lu  general,  these 
islanders  seem  to  be  good-natured,  socia- 
ble, gentle,  happy  and  gay.  Travellers, 
however,  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  steal,  and  give  up 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  the  Eiiro- 
fieans  without  restraint  Among  some  of 
them,  the  shocking  custom  of  eating  hu- 
man flesh,  and  oficring  human  sacrifices, 
still  prevails.  They  hve  in  villages,  where 
there  are  even  some  public  buildings  to 
be  found.  They  make -boats  ornamented 
with  carved  work,  tools,  furniture,  and 
weapons  of  stone  and  wood,  which,  con- 
sidering their  means,  are  very  remarkable. 
They  make  nets,  baskets,  cords,  very  fine 
mats,  and  cloth  for  their  dress,  which  they 
know  how  to  dye  exquisitely.  They  carry 
on  a  sort  of  agriculture,  which  consists 
principally  in  the  cultivation  of  arum, 
yams  and  potatoes,  and  live  in  a  civil 
union,  of  which  tlie  foundation  is  a  sort 
of  feudal  system.  They  worship  a  su- 
preme and  inferior  gods ;  they  have  priests 
and  sacrifices,  and  entertain  hopes  of  sen- 
sual indulgences  in  another  life.  Their 
morais,  or  buildings  for  the  dead,  are 
commonly  places  where  the  worship  of 
their  gods  is  performed.  EngUsh  and 
American  missionaries  have  spread  the 
Christian  religion  in  t)ie  Society  and 
Sandwich  islands.  Among  all  these  isl- 
anders, the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  have  made  the  greatest  progress, 
through  tfaeur  acquaintance  with  the  Eu- 
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ropeans.  Besides  these  original  inhabit- 
ants of  A.,  there  are  also  some  Europeans ; 
a  few  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  upwards 
of  50,000  in  the  colony  established  by  the 
English  on  the  eastern  shore  of  New 
Holland,  and  a  less  number  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  In  1624,  Great  Britain  took 
possession  of  all  the  islands  and  tracts  of 
land  in  A.,  lying  between  IIP  E.  and 
153^  VV.  Ion.,  brides  Apsley  and  Clar- 
ence straits,  and  port  Essington,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Coburg.  The  principal  parts 
of  A.,  besides  several  smaller  islands  lying 
separately,  are  New  Holland, 'Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  New  Guinea,  the  Admiral- 
ty islands.  New  Britain,  Solomon  ides, 
Aueen  Charlotte's  islands,  or  the  archi- 
pelago of  Santa  Cruz,  New  Hebrides,  or 
Terra  del  Santo  Eepiritu,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Pelew,  CaroUne  or 
New  Philippine  islands,  Marian  or  La- 
drone,  Monteverdos,  Mulgrave,  Fisher, 
Friendly,  Bligh'^  Navigator's,  Society, 
Marquesas,  Washmffton's  and  Sandwich 
islands.  (See  King%  Swrvey^ftkt  Coatts 
of  Australia^  London,  1827,  and  Cunning- 
ham's Tioo  Years  m  JVetr  South  W(de$y 
dd  edit.,  London,  1838) ;  also,  StatiHical 
•Account  of  the  British  SitUemenis  in  Aus- 
tralasia, &c.,  3d  ed.,  London,  1825, 2  vols.) 
Austria,  (in  German,  (Estreich,  u  e. 
East-empire.)  This  state  is  a  mon- 
archy, with  a  population  composed  of 
Germans,  Sclavonians,  Magyars  (oy  which 
name  the  Hungarians  call  themselves) 
and  Italians.  Its  cradle  was  the  territory 
below  the  Ens.  In  the  time  of  Charle* 
mague,  about  800,  the  margraviate  of 
A.  was  formed  bv  a  body  of  militia, 
which  protected  the  south-east  of  Grer- 
many  from  the  incursions  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes.  In  1156,  it  was  united  with  the 
territory  above  the  Elns,  and  made  a 
duchy.  In  1282,  the  state  began  to  in* 
crease  under  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  (q.  v.)  This  dynasty  soon 
added  several  new  territories,  which  af- 
terwards formed  the  Austrian  circle,  and, 
in  1438,  obtained  tlie  electoral  crown  of 
the  German  emperors.  In  1453,  A.  was 
raised  to  an  archduchy,  and,  having  ac- 
quired Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  1526, 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  it  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy. 
The  Lorraine  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  maintained  this  rank  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  in  the 
year  1748.  They  confirmed  the  umon 
of  their  territories  by  elevating  the  mon- 
archy, in  1804,  to  a  hereditary  empu^e, 
and  estabfished  its   dignity   as  one  of 
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the  chief  pollers    in   Eumpe, 
daring  and  after  the  congren  of  Vienna, 
in  1815. 

Jhwknt  HiiUfnf  of  ike  Onminf  m  Ae 
year  96S.— After  the  Romans  had  van- 
quished  the  Norieans,  A.  D.  33,  and 
gained  poaseanon  of  the  Danube,  the 
country  north  of  the  Danube,  extending 
to  the  DorderB  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
belong  to  the  kuigdom  of  the  Marco- 
manm  and  Quadi ;  a  part  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria and  Stiria,  with  Vienna  (Vindobona), 
a  municipal  city  of  the  Roman  empire, 
belonged  to  Upper  Pannonia ;  the  rest  or 
the  countiY,  with  Carinthia  and  a  part  of 
Camiola,  ionned  a  portion  of  Noricum. 
G6rz  belonged  to  the  Roman  proyinoe 
ofniyricum,andTjrroltoRhetia.  These 
limits  became  conrased  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Boii,  Vandals, 
Heruli,  Rujpl,  Goths,  Huns,  Lombards, 
and  Avars,  m  the  course  of  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  succesnvely  occupied  the 
country.  But  after  the  year  5^  when 
the  Lombards  had  established  their  power 
in  Upper  Italy,  the  river  Ens  formed  the 
boundary  line  between  the  German  tribe 
of  Baiuvarii,  the  proprietors  of  the  terri- 
tory above  the  Ens,  and  the  Avars,  who 
had  removed  from  the  East  to  the  banks 
of  that  stream.  In  611,  the  Wendi,  a 
Sclavonic  tribe,  ^>peared  on  the  Murr, 
Dreve,  and  Save.  In  788,  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  dissolved,  and  the  Avars 
passed  over  the  Ens,  and  invaded  the 
counties  of  the  Franks  in  the  Bavarian 
territory.  In  791,  Chariemagne  forced 
them  to  retire  to  the  Raab,  and  united  the 
territoiy  extending  from  the  Ens  to  the 

(unction  of  the  Raab  with  the  Danube 
the  territory  below  the  Ens)  with  Ger- 
many, under  the  name  of  Aoarioy  or 
Ecuitm  Marehia  {Marckia  OriattdUa),  or 
Austria;  and,  in  the  10th  century  (m  a 
document  of  Otho  III,  996),  it  was  called 
(hHrrichi,  or  (Eskeichy  the  German  name 
for  Auttria.  Many  colonists,  particulajiy 
from  Bavaria,  were  sent  by  Chariemagne 
into  the  new  province,  and  a  margrave 
was  appointed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment The  archbishop  of  Salzburg  was 
at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  afl^rs.  After 
its  separation  from  Verdun,  in  843,  Ava- 
ria  rormed  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the 
German  empire.  On  the  invasion  of 
Germarij  by  the  Hungarians,  in  900, 
Avaria  6U  into  their  hands,  and  was  held 
by  them  till  965^  when  the  emperor  Otibo 
I,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Augs- 
bur|b  reunited  a  mat  part  of  this  province 
to  the  empire.    By  toe  power  and  ad- 
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before,    drass  of  its  nuipaves,  the  whole  counHy 

"'- vras  joined  Mam  with  Germany,  and,  in 

1043,  under  the  emperor  Henry  IIl^  and 


the  margrave  Albert  I  (the  Victorious), 
its  limits  were  extended  to  the  Leytha. 

AiutriavnderAeHauie^Bambergfiai 
128SU-From  982  to  1156,  the  margraviate 
of  Austria  was  hereditary  in  the  fiunUy  of 
the  counts  of  Babenberg  (Bambeiig) ;  the 
succession,  however,  was  not  regulated 
by  primogeniture,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  In  ancient  documents,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  estates  of  Austria  in 
the  year  109a  After  Henry  the  Proud 
(dulce  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony)  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Leopold  V, 
margrave  of  Au,  rec^ved  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria,  in  1138,  from  the  emperor  Con- 
rad. But  when  the  mari^ve  Hetuy,  son 
of  Leopold,  under  the  title  of  Jo-jo-awr 
ChU  (Yes-so-me-God),  had  again  ceded 
it,  in  1156,  to  Henry  the  lion,  the  bound- 
aries of  A.  were  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  territoiy  above  the  Ens,  and  the 
whole  was  created  a  duchy  with  certain 
privil^^  Under  this  duke  the  court 
resided  at  Vieniuu  Duke  LeopoM  VI, 
the  son  of  Henry,  received  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  in  1192,  as  a  ^f  from  the  emperor 
Henry  VI,  it  having  been  added  to  the 
empire  by  Otho  I,  in  955,  by  his  victory 
over  the  Hungarians.  It  was  this  prince 
who  immisoiMd  Richard  Cceur  de  Lkn 

fev.),  kmg  of  England.  Duke  Leopold 
[,  the  youngest  son  of  the  former, 
erected  a  palace  within  the  city  of  Vien- 
na, which  is  still  occupied  l^  the  Austrian 
monarchs,  under  the  name  of  the  M 
eatiU,  Leopoki  VII,  called  the  Glorioiit, 
established  tne  hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
made  Vienna,  which  had  adopted  a  mu- 
nicipal constitution  in  1198,  a  staple-town, 
and  granted  30,000  marks  of  silver  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
1229,  he  purchased  a  part  of  Camiola,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  prindpalitv  of  Freisin- 
p;en,  for  1650  marks,  and  left  the  country 
m  a  flourishing  condition  to  the  youngest 
of  his  three  sons,  Frederic  II,  sumamed 
the  Warrior.  In  1236,  this  prince  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  on  account 
of  his  joining  the  alliance  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  against  the  emperor  Frederic 
II ;  and  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria,  seized  upon 
his  territory  above  the  Ens  as  for  as  lintz. 
The  rest  of  the  country  was  gianied,  as  a 
fie^  by  the  emperor,  to  a  margrave,  and 
Vieima  became  an  imperial  ciQr.  During 
the  emperoi's  campaign  in  Italy,  duke 
Frederic  recoveied  the  principal  psort  of 
his  lands,  and  his  rif^  wei« 
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b^  the  einperor,  at  VercNDa;  1245.    The 
nghtB  of  VienDa,  as  an  imperial  city,  were 
abolished,  and  Fredeiic  was  to  be  called 
king,  as  sovereign  of  Austria  and  Stiriua'; 
but  all  his  expectations  of  emphe  were 
disappointed  by  his  death,  in  the  battle  of 
Leytha  against  Bela  IV,  king  of  Hunsar 
ry,  July  15, 1246,  in  the  35th  yeac  of  his 
age.    Thus  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Bamberg  became  extinct — ^The  period 
from  1246  to  1282  is  styled  the  Aiutrian 
interrtgnum.    The  em[|erer  Frederic  II 
declared  Austria  and  Stiria  a  vacant  fie^ 
the  hereditaiT  property  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  sent  a  governor  to  Yienna. 
the  privileges  of  which,  as  an  imperial 
city,  were  once  more  renewed.    But  the 
female  relations  of  the  deceased   duke 
Frederic,  his  sister  Marcaret  (widow  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VI]^  and  his  niece 
Gertrude,  by  the  persuasion  of  pope  In- 
nocent IV,  m  1248,  laid  daim  to  me  in- 
heritance of  their  brother.    The  margrave 
Hermann,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope  and  a 
strong  party,  made  himself  master  of  Vi- 
enna, and  of  several  Austrian  cities.    In 
Stiria,  he  was  opposed  by  the  ffovemor, 
Meinhard,  count  of  Gdrz.    But  Hermann 
died  in  1^0,  and  his  son  Frederic,  who 
was  afterwards  beheaded,  in  1268,  at  Na- 
ples, with  Conradin  of  Suabia,  was  then 
only  a  year  old.    Tlie  whole  country  was 
disdracted  by  various  parties,  and  the  em- 
peror Conrad  IV  was  prevented,  by  dis- 
putes with  his  neighbors,  from  turning  his 
attention  to  A.    In  1251,  the  states  of  Au»- 
tria  and  Stiria  determined  to  appoint  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  second  sister  of  Frede- 
ric the  Wanior,  Constantia  (widow  of  the 
margrave  Heniy  the  Illustrious),  to  the 
office  of  duke.    TTieir  deputies  were  on 
the  way  to  Misnia,  when  tney  were  per- 
suaded by  king  WenzealauB,  on  their  en- 
trance into  Praffue,  to  declare  his  son 
Ottocar  duke  of  Austria  and  Stiria,  who 
made  every  effort  to  support  his  tmnoint- 
ment,  by  arms,  money,  and  especially  by 
his  marriage  with  me  empress-widow, 
Margaret    Ottocar  wrested  Stiria  from 
Bela,  king  of  Hungaiy,  hv  his  victoir  of 
July,  1260,  in  the  Maroh6eld;  and,  in 
1262,  forced  the  emperor  Richard  to  in- 
vest him  with  both  duchie&    Soon  after, 
by  the  will  of  his  uncle  Ulrich,  the  last 
duke  of  Carinthia  and  Friuli  (who  died 
1269),  Ottocar  became  master  of  Carin- 
thia, a  part  of  Camiola  c<Hmected  with  it, 
the  kingdom  of  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Fri- 
uli.   But  his  arrogance  soon  caused  his 
fiill.    In  1272,  he  reftised  to  acknowledge 
count   Rodolph  of  Hapsburg   emperor, 
and  was  obliged  to  defend  hiiiwelf  against 


his  arms.  After  an  uasucccaofid  war,  he 
was  forced  to  cede  all  lus  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, in  Nov.  1276.  In  1277,  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  these  territories,  but, 
in  tne  battle  of  the  Marehfield,  Aug. 
26, 1278,  he  was  slain,  and  his  son  Wen- 
ceslaus  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  them,  in  order  to  preserve  his  heredi- 
taiy  estates.  The  emperor  Rodolph  re- 
mained three  years  in  Vienna,  and  then 
appointed  his  eldest  son  ^vemor.  But, 
having  succeeded  in  gainmg  the  consent 
of  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors, 
and  of  the  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  he 
granted  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Sturia, 
with  the  province  of  Carinthia,  to  his  two 
sons  Albert  and  Rodolph,  Dec  27, 1282. 

This  brings  us  to  the  ERgUny  qfJhutria 
under  the  Hmwe  ^  Htqfsbwrg. — ^I.  IVom 
1282  to  1526.  Albert  and  Rodolph  trans- 
ferred Carinthia  to  Meinhard,  count  of 
Tyrol,  &ther-in-law  to  Albert  In  1283, 
tiiey  concluded  a  treaty,  bv  which  Albert 
was  made  sole  possessor  of  Austria,  Stiria, 
and  Camiola.  Vienna,  having  a^n  re- 
nounced its  privileses  as  an  imperial  city, 
was  made  the  reai&nce  of  the  court,  and 
the  successors  of  Rodolph,  from  this  time, 
aasunaed  Jhutria  as  the  ftimily  tide.  The 
introduction  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  was 
the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
A.  The  despotic  Albert  was  assailed  by 
Huneary  and  Bavaria,  and,  in  1296,  he  won 
the  Roman  crown  in  an  engagement  with 
Adolphus  of  Nassau.  Afler  this,  he  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Switzerland ;  bat 
was  assassinated.  May  1, 1906,  at  Rhein- 
felden,  bv  his  nephew,  John  of  Sua- 
Ina  (see  John  the  Farrieidel  from  whom 
he  had  basely  withheld  his  hereditary 
estates.  The  mheritance  of  John  now 
feu  to  the  five  sons  of  the  murdered  Al- 
bert—Frederic, surnamed  the  Ibtr,  Leo- 
pold, Henry,  Albert,  and  Otho.  They 
were  forced  to  purchase  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VII  the  investiture  of  their  pater- 
nal estates  (consistinjE,  in  1306,  of  26,572 
square  miles),  for  20,000  marks  of  ulver. 
IJnder  their  father,  in  1901,  the  mai^vi- 
ate  of  Suabia  was  added  to  the  temtories 
of  Austria,  and  the  contest  with  Bavaria 
ended  in  the  cession  of  Neubeig.  On  the 
contrary,  the  attempt  of  duke  Leopold,  in 
1315,  to  recover  the  forest-towns  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  had  been  lost  under  Albert, 
was  firustrated  by  the  valor  of  the  troops 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy  m  the  battie  of 
Morgarten.  In  1314,  his  brother  Frederic, 
chosen  emperor  of  Germany  by  the  elect- 
ors, was  conquered  by  his  rival,  the  em- 
peror Louis  (of  Bavaria)^  in  132S;  at 
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BKibldorf,  and  was  bis  pnaoner,  for  two 
yeaiB  and  a  halt,  in  the  castle  of  Traus- 
nitz.  The  dispitte  with  the  house  of 
Lu^emberg,  in  Bohemia,  and  with  pojie 
John  XXlI,  induced  the  emperor,  in 
1!)25,  to  liberate  his  captive.  Upon  this, 
the  latter  renounced  all  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  pledged  himself  to  surren- 
der all  the  imperial  domains  which  were 
still  in  the  possession  of  A.  But  Leopold 
considered  the  agreement  derogatory  to 
his  dignity,  and  continued  the  war  against 
Louis.  Frederic,  therefore,  again  surren- 
dered himself  a  prisoner  in  Munich.  Mov- 
ed by  his  faithful  adherence  to  his  word, 
Louis  concluded  a  friendly  compact  with 
Frederic,  and  made  preparations  for  tlieir 
common  government,  Sept,  7,  1325. 
These  preparations,  however,  were  never 
carried  into  execution ;  for  the  agreement 
bad  been  concluded  without  the  consent 
of  the  electors.  Leopold  died  in  1336, 
and  Henry  of  A.  in  1327 ;  Frederic  also 
died  without  children,  Jan.  13, 133Q,  after 
which  his  brothera,  Albert  II  and  Otho, 
came  to  a  re€l>nciliBtion  with  the  emperor 
Louis.  After  the  death  of  their  uncle, 
Henry,  margrave  of  Tyrol  and  duke  of 
Carinlhia  (the  father  of  Margaret  Maul- 
tasch),  they  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
mnt  them  the  mvestiture  of  Tyrol  and 
Carinthia,  in  May,  1335 :  they  ceded  1^- 
Tol,  however,  to  John,  king  of  Bohemia, 
by  the  treaty  of  Oct  0,  ia56,  in  behalf  of 
ais  son  John  Henry,  or  rather  of  his  wife, 
Margaret  Maultasch.  In  1344,  after  the 
death  of  Otho  and  his  sons,  Albert  II, 
called  the  ffise,  united  all  his  Austrian 
territories,  which,  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  last  count  of  Pfirt, 
bad  been  augmented  by  the  estates  of  her 
father  in  1324,  and  by  the  Kyburg  estates 
in  Burgundy  in  132o.  Of  the  four  sons 
of  Albert  II  (Rodolph,  Albert,  Leopold 
and  Frederic  I  Rodolph  II  (IV)  completed 
the  church  or  St.  Stephen's,  and  died  at 
Milan,  in  1365,  without  children,  a  short 
time  after  his  youngest  brother,  Frederic. 
In  1379,  the  two  surviving  brothers  divid- 
ed the  kingdom,  so  that  Albert  III  (with 
the  queue)  became  master  of  Austria,  and 

Ehe  other  territories  to  his  brother 
Id  III,  the  Pious.  Leopold  had 
repeated  attempts  to  gain  the  Haps- 
burg  possessions  in  Switzeriand.  He 
was  killed,  July  9,  1386,  on  the  field  of 
Sempach,  where  he  lost  the  battle  in  con- 
seauence  of  the  valor  of  Winkelried,  and 
Aloert  administered  the  government  of 
the  estates  of  his  brotlier's  minor  sons. 
Margaret  Mauhasch  ceded  T^rrol  to  him 
on  the  death  of  Meinhard,  her  only  son. 


who  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Albert 
She  retained  nothing  but  a  few  castles 
and  6000  marks  of  gold.  Her  claiins  to 
Bavaria,  also,  she  renounced,  in  consider- 
ation of  receiving  Soh&rding  and  three 
Tj'rolese  cities,  lutzbuhl,  Ballenberg  and 
Kuffstein,  and  116,000  florins  of  gold.  In 
1365,  Leopold  III  had  bought  the  claims 
of  thccountof  Feldkirch  for  36,000  florins; 
for  55,000  florins  Austria  received  Bris- 
gau  from  the  count  of  Fiiretenberg,  witJi 
the  cities  of  Neuberg,01d  Brisach,  Kent- 
zingen,  and  Billingen.  The  remainder 
of  Carnioia  and  the  Windisch  Mark,  aflrr 
the  death  of  the  last  count  of  GJorz,  were 

furchased,  together  witli  the  county  of 
ludentz,  from  the  earl  of  Werdenber^, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  count  of  Ho- 
henberg,  for  66,000  ftorins ;  and  the  city 
of  Trieste  was  acquired,  in  1380^  by  aid- 
ing in  the  war  between  Hungary'  and 
Venice.  Moreover,  the  two  govenimcnts 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Suabia  were  pledg- 
ed for  40,000  florins  by  the  king  of  Rome, 
Wenceslaus,  to  duke  Leopold.  The  Aus- 
trian and  Stirian  lines,  founded  by  Albert 
III  and  Leopold  III,  his  brother,  continu- 
ed for  78  years.  In  1395,  when  Albert  III 
died,  his  only  son,  Albert  IV,  was  in  Pal- 
estine. On  his  return,  he  determined  to 
take  vengeance  on  Procopius,  margrave  of 
Moravia,  for  his  hostile  conduct ;  but  he 
was  poisoned,  in  1404,  at  Zna}iii.  Uis 
young  son  and  successor,  Albert  V,  was 
declared  of  ago  in  1410 ;  and,  being  the 
son-in-law  of  the  einperor  Sigismund,  he 
united  the  crowns  of^Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia in  1437,  and  connected  them  with 
that  of  Germany  in  1438.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  youn^  prince  died.  His 
postliumous  son,  Ladislaus,  was  the  last 
of  the  Austrian  line  of  Albert,  and  its  pos- 
sessions devolved  on  the  Stirian  line,  1457. 
From  this  time,  the  house  of  Austria  has 
furnished  an  unbroken  succession  of  Ger- 
man emperors.  Himgary  and  Bohemia 
were  lost  for  a  time  by  the  death  of  Al- 
bert V,  and,  after  the  unhappy  contests 
with  the  Swiss,  under  Frederic  III,  the 
remains  of  the  Hapsburg  estates  in  Switz- 
eriand. But  several  territories  were  gain- 
ed ;  and,  to  increase  the  risiii^  splendor 
of  the  family,  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
the  country  the  rank  of  an  archduchy. 
The  dispute  which  broke  out  between 
Frederic  and  his  brothers  Albert  and 
Sigismund,  relating  to  the  division  of 
their  paternal  inhentahce,  ended  with  the 
death  of  Albert,  in  December,  1464.  In 
the  course  of  the  troubles  which  resulted 
from  this  quarrel,  the  emperor  was  be- 
sieged in  the  citadel  of  Vieima  by  the 
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citizenB,  who  fitvored  the  cause  of  the 
xnurdeied  prince.  Sigisinund  now  suc- 
ceeded to  his  portion  of  the  estate  of  La- 
dlslaus,  and  Frederic  became  sole  ruler 
of  all  Austria.  His  son  Maximilian,  by 
his  manriaffe  with  Maiy,  the  surviving 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
But  it  cost  Maximilian  much  anxiety  and 
toil  to  maintain  his  power  in  this  new 
province,  which  he  administered  as  the 
guardian  of  his  son  Philip.  His  con&ie- 
ment  at  Brfiges,  in  1489,  resulted  in  an 
agreement  which  was  decidedly  for  his 
advantage ;  but  he  lost,  at  the  same  time, 
the  duchy  of  Gueldera.  After  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  which  happened  Aug.  19, 
1493,  he  was  made  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  transferred  to  his  son  Philip  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands.  Maximilian 
I  (see  this  article  and  Germmttf)  added  to 
his  paternal  inheritance  all  Tyrol,  and 
several  other  territories,  particularly  some 
belonging  to  Bavaria.  He  also  acquired 
for  his  fiimily  new  claims  to  Hungaiy  and 
Bohemia.  During  his  reign,  Vienna  be- 
came the  great  metropolis  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  German  empire.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna  of 
Spain  raised  the  house  of  Hapsburff  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Inaies.  But 
Philip  died  in  1506,  13  years  before  his 
father,  and  the  death  of  Maximilian,  which 
happened  Jan.  12, 1519,  was  followed  by 
the  union  of  Spain  and  Ajiistria :  his  grand- 
son (the  eldest  son  of  Philip),  Charles  I, 
king  of  Spain  (see  Charles  V\  was  elected 
emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  April  28,  1521,  and  of  Ghent, 
May  7, 1540,  he  ceded  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand all  his  hereditary  estates  in  Ger- 
many, and  retained  for  mmself  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  The  house  of 
A.  was  now  the  proprietor  of  a  tract  of 
country  in  Europe  comprising  360,230  sq. 
miles.  The  emperor  Charles  V  inunedi- 
atelv  increased  the  number  of  provinces 
in  the  Netherlands  to  17,  and  confirmed 
their  imion  with  the  German  states,  which 
had  been  concluded  bjr  his  crandfiither, 
under  the  title  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy. 
In  1596,  A.  was  recognised  as  a  European 
monarchy^-II.jFVtmi  1526  to  1740.  Fer- 
dinand I,  by  his  marriage  with  Anna,  the 
sister  of  Louis  II,  king  of  Huncaiy,  who 
was  killed  in  1.526,  in  the  battle  of  Mo- 
hacs,  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  with  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lusttda,  the  appendages  of  Bohemia. 
Bohemia  rejoicea  to  £ul  Ferdinand  its 
king.  Notwithstanding  the  divided  opin- 
ions of  the  nobles,  and  the  rising  fbitune 
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of  his  adversaiy,  J<Aax  von  Zapolya  (see 
Huhgani\  he  was  raised  to  the  tto>ne  of 
Hui^^axy,  Nov.  26^  1526,  by  the  Hungari- 
an diet,  luid  was  crovmed,  Nov.  5/l527. 
But  Zapolya  resorted  for  assstance  to  the 
sultan  Solimanll,  who  appeared,  in  1529, 
at  the  cates  of  Vienna.  The  capital  was 
rescued  from  ruin  solely  by  the  prudent 
measures  of  the  count  of  Sidm,  general 
of  the  Austrian  army;  and  the  imperial 
forces  compelled  Souinan  to  retreat  In 
1535,  a  trewty  was  made,  by  which  John 
von  Zapolya  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
royal  title  and  half  of  Hungaiy,  and  his 
posterity  were  to  be  entitl^  to  nothing 
but  Transylvania.  But,  after  the  death  of 
John,  new  disputes  arose,  in  which  Soliman 
was  again  involved,  and  Ferdinand  main- 
tained the  possession  of  Lower  Hungaiy 
only  by  paymg  the  warlike  sultan  the  sum 
of  30,000  ducats  annually.  This  took 
place  in  1562.  Ferdinand  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  the  duchy  of  Wimem- 
berg.  This  province  had  been  taken  from 
the  restless  duke  Ulrich  by  t^ie  Suabian 
confederacy,  and  sold  to  the  emperor 
Charies  V;  and,  when  his  estates  were 
divided,  it  fell  to  Ferdinand.  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  friend  of  duke  Ulrich, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
him  by  the  embarrassment  of  Ferdinand 
in  the  Hungarian  war.  l^lh  the  aid  of 
France,  he  conquered  Wfirtembeii^ ;  but 
France  ceded  it  again  to  Ulrich  m  the 
treaty  of  Caden,  in  Bohemia,  concluded 
June  29th,  1534,  on  condition  that  the 
province  should  still  be  a  fief  of  Austria, 
and,  afler  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
the  duke,  that  it  shoidd  revert  to  that  coun- 
try. The  remaining  half  of  Bregentz,  the 
county  of  Thengen,  and  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, were  insufficient  wholly  to  com- 
pensate these  losses;  nevertheless,  the 
territory  of  the  German  line  of  the  house 
of  Austria  was  estimated  at  114,468 
square  miles.  Ferdinand  received  also 
the  imperial  crown  in  1556,  when  his 
brother  Charles  laid  by  the  sceptre  for  a 
cowL  He  died  Jul^  25, 1564,  vrith  the 
&me  of  an  able  prmce,  leaving  3  sons 
andlOdaughtere.  According  to  uie  direc 
dons  given  in  his  will,  the  three  brother 
divided  the  patrimony  so  that  Maximilia*- 
II,  the  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  hibt 
fittiier  as  emperor,  obtained  Austria,  Hun- 
gaiy and  Botiemia ;  Ferdinand,  the  sec- 
ond son,  received  Tyrol  and  Hither  Aus- 
tria; and  Charies,  the  third,  became 
master  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Camiola  and 
G(^iz.  But,  in  1595,  after  the  death  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  husband  of 
Philippine  We]8er,the  fiurmaid  of  Augs- 
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burg,  bis  sons  Andrew  [cardinal  and  bish- 
op of  Coqstance  and  Brixen,  and  governor 
of  the  Netherlands  for  Spain)  and  Charles 
(margrave  of  Burgau)  were  declared  in- 
competent to  succeed  their  father,  and 
his  possessions  reverted  to  his  relations. 
In  Hungaiy,  the  emperor  Maximilian  met 
with  far  better  fortune  than  his  father  had 
done.  The  death  of  Soliman,  at  Sigeth, 
in  1566,  was  followed  by  a  peace,  and,  in 
1572,  Maximilian  crowned  his  eldest  son, 
Rodolph,  king  of  Hungary :  he  was  after- 
wards crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
elected  king  of  Rome^  In  his  attempts  to 
add  the  Polish  crown  to  his  Austrian 
dominions,  he  was  equally  unsuccessful 
¥rith  his  fourth  son,  Maximilian,  who 
engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise  after  the 
decease  of  Stephen  Bathori,  in  1587. 
Maximilian  died  Oct.  12, 1576,  and  Ro- 
dolph, the  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  succeeded 
to  tne  imperial  throne.  The  most  remark- 
able events,  by  which  his  reign  is  distin- 
guished, are,  the  war  against  Tuikey  and 
Transylvania,  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  all  driven  from  his 
dominions,  and  the  circumstancies  which 
obliged  him  to  cede  Hungary,  in  1608, 
and  Bohemia  and  his  hereditary  estates 
in  Austria^  in  1611,  to  his  brother  Mat- 
thias. From  this  time  we  may  date  die 
successful  exertions  of  the  Austrian  sove- 
reigns to  put  down  the  resdess  spirit  of 
the  nation,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  a 
state  of  abject  submission.  Matthias,  who 
succeeded  Maximilian  on  the  imperial 
throne,  concluded  a  peace  for  20  years 
with  the  Turks ;  but  he  was  disturbed  by 
the  Bohemians,  who  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  then-  religious  rights.  Matthias 
died  March  20, 1619,  before  the  nesotia- 
lions  for  a  compromise  were  completed. 
The  Bohemians  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  successor,  Ferdinand,  and  chose  Fred- 
eric V  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league, 
and  elector  of  the  palatinate,  for  their  kin^. 
After  the  battle  of  Prague,  1620,  Bohemia 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Ferdinand. 
He  immediately  applied  himself  to  eradi- 
cate Protestantism  out  of  Bohemia  Proper 
and  Moravia.  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
prived Bohemia  of  the  right  of  choosing 
her  king,  and  of  her  other  privileges.  He 
erected  a  Catliolic  court  of  reform,  and 
thus  led  to  the  emigration  of  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  house  of  Hap- 
hwrf^  has  presented  an  example,  which 
stands  alone  in  history,  of  the  manner  in 
which  violence  and  tynnny  can  check 
the  progress  of  civilization ;  and  Bohemia, 
the  land  of  Huss,  the  land  where  reli- 
gious freedom  has  been  defended  with 


such  heroic  seal,  is  now  greatly  inferior 
in  cultivation  ^o  every  other  country  of 
western  Europe.  The  Austrian  states 
also,  fevering,  in  general,  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  compelled  by  Ferdinand  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  Lutheranism 
was  strictfy  forbidden  in  ail  the  Austrian 
domltiions.  The  province  of  Hungary-, 
which  revoked  under  Bethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  was,  after  a  long 
strug^ie,  subdued.  This  religious  war 
djepeopled,  impoverished  and  paralyzed 
the  energies  of  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  During  the  reign 
of  Ferdin^d  III,  the  successor  of  Fer- 
dinand (1637 — 57),  Austria  was  contin- 
ually the  theatre  of  war.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles,  Ferdinaod  ceded  Lusatia 
to  Saxony  at  the  peace  of  Prague,  con- 
cluded in  1635 ;  and,  when  the  war  wa? 
ended,  he  ceded  Alsace  to  France,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  in  164a  The 
emperor  Leopold  I,  son  and  successor  of 
FeidinaBd  III,  was  victorious  tlurougb 
the  talents  of  his  minister,  Eugene,  in 
two  wars  with  Turkey ;  and  Vienna  was 
delivered,  by  John  Sobieski  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Germans,  ftoni  the  attacks  of  Kara 
Mustapha,  in  1683.  In  1687,  he  changed 
Hungary  into  a  hereditary  longdom,  and 
joined  to  it  the  territory  of  Transylvania, 
which  had  been    governed  by  distinct 

f)rince8.    Moreover,  by  the  peace  of  Car- 
ovitz,  concluded  in  1699,  he  restored  to 
Hungary  the  country  lying  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss.    It  was  now  rhc 
chief  aim  of  Leopold  to  secure  to  Charieis 
his  second  son,  the  inheritance  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  dien  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  no 
children  to  succeed  him ;  but  his  own  in 
decision,  and  the  artfiil  policy  of  France, 
induced  Charles  11  to  appoint  the  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV  his  successor.  Thus  be- 
gan the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in 
1701.    Leopold  died  May  5, 1705,  before 
it  was  terminated.    The  emperor  Jos*?ph 
I,  his  successor  and  eldest  son,  continued 
the  war,  but  died  without  children,  April 
17,  1711.    His  brother  Charles,  tlie  des- 
tined king  of  Spain,  immediately  has- 
tened from  Barcelona  to  his  hereditary 
states,  to  take  upon  him  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government    He  was  elected 
emperor,  Dec.  24   of  the   same    year; 
but  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  by  his  allies,  at  Ras- 
tadt  and  Baden,  in  1714.    By  this  treaty, 
Austria  received  the  Netherianda,  Mll^ 
Mantua,  Naples  and  Sardinia.    In  1720, 
Sicily  was  given  to  Austria  in  exchange 
for  Sardinia.     The  duchy  of  Mantua, 
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occui>led  by  Joseph  in  1708,  was  now 
made  an  Austrian  fie(  because  it  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  France,  prejudj* 
cial  to  the  interests  of  Gennany.  This 
monarchy  now  embraced  191,681  square 
miles,  and  nearly  39  miltion  inhabitants. 
Its  annual  income  was  between  13  and 
14  million  florins,  and  its  army  consifRed 
of  130^000  men ;  but  its  power  was  weak" 
ened  by  new  wars  with  Spain  and  France. 
In  the  peace  concluded  at  Vienna,  1735 
and  1738,  Charies  VI  was  forced  to  cede 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  don  Carlos,  the  in- 
fimt  of  Spain,  and  to  the  king  of  Sardinia 
a  part  or  Milan,  for  which  he  received 
only  Parma  and  Piacenzcu  In  the  next 
year,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  he  lost 
nearly  all  the  nnita  of  Eugene's  victories, 
even  the  province  of  Temeswar ;  for  he 
was  obliged  to  transfer  to  the  Porte  Bel- 
grade, Servia,  and  all  the  possessions  of 
Austria  in  Walachia,  Orspva  and  Bosnia. 
All  this  Charies  VI  willingly  acceded  to, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  bjr  the  Prog- 
matte  sanction.  This  law  of  inheritance 
was  passed  1713 — 1719,  and  acknowl- 
edged, one  aiier  another,  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

lErionf  of  Aiubria  under  (^  House  of 
Hmbvjv-Lorrame. — I.  fVom  1740  to 
1790.  By  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  Oct. 
20, 1740,  the  male  line  of  the  Austrian 
house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct ;  and 
Maria  Theresa  (q.  v.),  having  married 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  ascended  the 
Austrian  throne.  On  every  side  her 
claims  were  disputed,  and  rival  claimji 
set  up.  A  violent  war  began,  in  which 
she  had  no  protector  but  England.  Fred- 
eric II  of  Prussia  subdued  Silesia;  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  in  Lintz 
and  Pragoe,  and,  in  1742,  chosen  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Charles  VIL  Hun- 
gary alone  supnorted  the  heroic  and  beau- 
tiful queen.  But,  in  the  peace  of  Breslau, 
concluded  June  4,  1742,  she  was  obliged 
to  cede  to  Prussia  Silesia  and  Glatz,  with 
the  exception  of  Teschen,  J^rodorf  and 
Troppau.  Frederic  II,  by  assisting  the 
party  of  Charles  VII,  soon  renewed  the 
war.  ButCharlesdied  Jan.20, 1745,and 
the  husband '  of  Theresa  was  crovmed 
emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of 
Frands  L  A  second  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  Dec.  25,  1745,  confirmed  to 
Frederic  the  possession  of  Silesia.  By 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Oct  lo, 
1748,  Austria  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla 
to  Philip,  inftat  of  Spain,  and  several 
distr  lets  «f  Milan  to  Sardnia.    The  Aus- 


trian monarchy  was  now  firmly  cstabfi^ 
ed ;  and  it  was  the  first  wisn  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  recover  Silesia.  With  this 
object  in  view,  she  formed  an  aUiance 
with  France,  Russia,  Saxony  and  Sweden. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  seven  years' 
war;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg, 
1763,  Prussia  retamed  Silesia,  and  Aus- 
tria had  sacrificed  her  blood  and  treasures 
in  vain.  The  first  paper  money  whs  now 
issued  in  Austria,  called  staie  obligatumSf 
and  the  emperor  Francis  erected  a  bank 
to  exchange  them.  After  his  death,  Aug. 
18, 1765,  Joseph  11,  his  eldest  son,  was 
appointed  colleague  with  his  mother  in 
the  government  of  his  hereditary  states, 
and  elected  emperor  of  Germany.    To 

Erevent  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
er  fiunily,  Maria  Theresa  now  establish- 
ed two  collateral  lines ;  the  house  of  Tus- 
cany, in  her  second  son,  Peter  Leopold ; 
and  the  house  of  Este,  in  the  person  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand.  For  these  sep- 
arations, Maria  Theresa  indemnified  the 
country  by  the  confiscation  of  several 
cities,  formerly  pledged  to  Poland  by 
Hunffaiy,  without  nayinff  the  sum  fiir 
which  Uiey  stood  pled^d ;  by  obtaining 
Galicia  and  Lodomiria  in  the  first  profii- 
pite  divinon  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
m  1772;  and  by  the  capture  of  Bukowlna, 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Porte,  in  1777. 
In  the  peace  of  Teschen,  May  13, 1779, 
Austria  received  Innviertel,  and  the  va- 
cant county  of  Hohenembs  in  Suabia, 
the  county  of  Falkenstein,  and  the  Sua- 
bian  territories  of  Tetmang  and  Argen ; 
and  thus,  at  the  death  of  the  empress, 
Nov.  28, 1780,  Austria  contained  234>684 
square  miles:  it  had  lost  16,366  square 
miles,  and  {gained  34,301.  The  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  24  millions ;  but  the 
public  debt,  also,  had  increased  to  160^ 
million  florins.  The  administration  of 
the  empress  was  distinguished  by  the 
most  usefiil  institutions  of  government, 
agriculture,  trade  and  commerce,  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people,  the  'promotion  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  reliffion. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom, 
also,  even  those  with  the  Roman  court, 
were  happily  conducted  by  the  talents  of 
her  minister,  Kaunitz.  (q.  v.]  Her  suc- 
cessor, Joseph  II  (q.  v.),  was  activie  and 
restless ;  impartial,  but  too  often  rash  and 
violent.  While  a  colleague  with  his  moth- 
er in  the  government,  he  diminished  ther 
expenses  of  the  state,  and  introduced  a 
new  system  in  the  payment  of  pensions 
and  of  officers.  Bort^  after  die  deadi  of 
his  mochar,  all  his  activity  and  talent  na 
a  sovereign  ww  folly  devalopod.    As 
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severe  to  the  military  as  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers, he  adhered,  however,  to  liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  censorship  of  the  i>re8s  was 
reformed;  the  Protestants  received  fiiU 
toleration,  and  the  rights  of  citizens ;  the 
Jews  were  treated  with  kindness;  900 
convents  and  religious  establishments 
were  abolished,  and  even  the  visit  of  Pius 
VI  made  no  alteration  in  Joseph's  system 
of  reformation.  The  system  of  education 
he  subjected  to  revision  and  in^^rove- 
ment;  and  he  encouraged  manu&cturea 
by  heavy  duties  on  forei^  goods.  But 
his  zeal  excited  the  opposition  of  the  ene- 
mies of  improvement.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries revolted,  and  his  vexation  probably 
led  him  to  attempt  the  exchange  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  title  of  the  king' 
dom  of  ^^ustradOf  for  the  palatinate  of 
Bavana,  under  an  elector.  But  the  proj- 
ect was  frustrated  by  the  constancy  and 
firmness  of  the  next  agnate,  the  duke  of 
Deux-Ponts,  and  by  the  German  league, 
concluded  by  Frederic  II.  Joseph  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  war  of  1788 
against  the  Porte.  His  exertions  in  the 
field  destroyed  his  health ;  and  grief  at 
the  rebellious  dispositiion  of  his  hereditary 
states  accelerated  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened Feb.  20,  1790.— II.  From  1790  to 
1815.  Joseph  II  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  brother,  Leopold  11  (q.  v.),  formeriy 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  By  his  moder- 
ation and  firmness,  he  quelled  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  Netherlands,  and  restored 
tranquillity  to  Hungary.  The  treaty  of 
Reichenbach,  with  Prussia,  July  27, 1790, 
and  the  treaty  of  Sistova,  Aug.  4,  1791, 
led  to  a  peace  with  the  Porte.  The  un- 
happy fate  of  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
Louis  XVI  of  France,  induced  him  to 
fi>rm  an  aUiance  with  Prussia;  but  he 
died  March  1, 1792,  before  the  revolution- 
ary war  broke  out  Soon  afler  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son,  Francis  II,  to  the 
throne,  and  before  the  14th  of  July,  1792, 
when  he  was  elected  German  emperor, 
France  declared  war  against  him,  as  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  (See  IVancf^ 
In  the  first  ardcles  of  peace,  dated  at 
Campo-Formio,  Oct  17,  1797,  Austria 
lost  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
received,  as  a  compensation,  the  largest 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory :  two  years 
previous,  in  1795,  in  the  third  division  of 
Poland,  the  Austrian  dominions  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  West  Galicta. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799,  the 
emperor  Francis,  in  alliance  with  Russia, 
renewed  the  war  with  France.  But  Na- 
poleon extorted  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
Feb.  9, 1801,  and  Francis  acceded  to  it, 


without  the  consent  of  Eng^d.  Bt  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  was  to  ce«  the 
county  of  Falkenstein  and  the  FrickthaL 
Ferdinand,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  at 
the  same  time,  renounced  his  claim  to  this 
province,  and  received,  in  return  for  it, 
Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden,  with  a  pan 
of  the  territory  of  Paasau,  and  was  after- 
wards made  master  of  the  largest  part  of 
Eichst&dt,  and  honored  with  the  title  of 
dedor.  Austria  obtained  the  Tyrolese 
archbishoprics  Trent  and  Brixen,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  cessions  of  territory  to 
France,  had  gamed,  including  its  acquisi- 
tions in  Poland,  95iB0  square  miles :  this 
made  the  whole  extent  253,771  squan; 
miles.  The  public  debt  had  also  increased 
to  1220  million  florins.  The  first  consul  of 
France  now  caused  himself  to  be  no- 
claimed  emperor;  and,  Aug.  11,  1804, 
Francis  decbred  himself  hereditaiy  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  united  all  his  states 
under  the  name  of  the  en^pirt  of  Auhia. 
Immediately  after  this  important  act,  he 
took  up  arms  once  more,  with  his  aHies, 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  war  of  1805  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Presburg  (Bee. 
26,1805).  By  the  conditions  of  the  trea^, 
Francis  was  obliged  to  cede  to  France 
the  remaimng  provinces  of  Italy;  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria  Burgau,  Eichst&dt,  a  part 
of  Passau,  all  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Hohen- 
embs,  Rothenfois,  Tettnang,  .£^n  and 
Lindau ;  to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  the 
five  towns  lying  on  the  Danube,  the  coun- 
ty of  Hohenberff,the  landgraviate  of  Nel- 
lenburg,  Altdori,  and  a  part  of  Brisgau ; 
and  to  the  gpind  duke  of  Baden  the 
remainder  of  Brisgau,  Ortenau,  Constance 
and  the  commandery  of  Meinau.  He 
received,  in  return,  Salzburg  and  Berch- 
tesgaden;  the  elector  of  SalzbiuY  was 
compensated  by  the  province  of  Wfirz- 
burff;  and  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  Austria.  Thus  ended  a  war 
which  cost  the  Austrian  monarchy,  besides 
the  territories  just  enumeratedi  ^  millioD 
florins,  which  were  carried  awa^  by  the 
French  from  Vienna,  and  800  rmllions  for 
the  other  exoenses  of  the  war ;  of  which 
Francis  paid  a  large  proportion  finom  his 
private  purse.  After  the  formation  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  (July  ISt^  1806), 
Francis  was  forced  to  resign  his  dignitj 
as  emperor  of  Germany  (Aug.  6^  1806), 
which  had  been  in  his  family  more  than 
500  years.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  consequences  of  the  war.  He 
now  assumed  the  title  of  JWaietf  I,  en^e- 
ror  qf  Austria^  and  resolved^  in  1809,  cm  a 
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new  war  with  France,  aided  only  by 
Great  Britain,  who  did  nothing  more  than 
fiimieh  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and 
make  a  tardy  attadc  on  Walcheren. 
Austria  fought  courageously,  but  in  vain. 
The  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14, 1809)  cost 
the  monarchy  42,380  square  miks  of  ter- 
ritory, 3,500^000  subjects,  and  more  than 
11  million  florins  of  revenue.  The  pub- 
lic debt  was  also  increased  to  1200  million 
florins,  and  all  the  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation was  estimated  at  950  millions. 
Napoleon,  after  tearing  from  the  Austrian 
monarchy  its  fiuiest  provinces, — the  duchy 
of  Salzburg,  with  Berchtee^naden,  Imi- 
viertel.  Western  Hausruckviertel,Oamiola 
and  Gorz,  Trieste,  the  circle  of  Villach, 
a  huge  part  of  Croatia,  Istria,  Rcezuns  in 
the  Grisons,  the  Bohemian  tenritories  in 
Saxony,  all  West  Galicia,  the  chicle  of 
Zamoaki  in  East  GaUcia,  Cracow,  with 
half  the  salt-works  of  Wiehczka,  the  cu:- 
cle  of  Tamopol,  and  many  other  prov- 
inces which  were  given  to  Russia, — 
fbimed  a  personal  connexion  with  the  an- 
cient fiunuy  of  Hapsburg  by  his  maniage 
ivith  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  and,  March  14, 1812,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Fnm- 
ois  against  Russia.  But  the  emperor  of 
France  was  repulsed,  on  his  invasion  of 
this  country;  Prussia  rose  up  against 
him;  the  congress  of  Prague  met  and 
separated  again  without  accomplishiiig 
any  thing;  and  Francis,  Aug.  10,  181$ 
deckuned  war  against  France,  aj^d  fwmed 
an  alliance,  Sept.  9, 1813,  at  Teplitz,  with 
Enfiiand,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sweden, 
agamst  his  son-in-law.  In  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  Austrian  troops  took  an  hon- 
orable part.  The  finnness  with  which 
the  emperor  signed  the  act  of  proscription 
against  his  son,  and  fixed  the  ftte  of  his 
daughter  and  her  infant,  excited  general 
respect  He  signed  the  same  act  against 
Napoleon  a  second  time,  when  he  return- 
ed from  Elba.  He  also  opposed  Mural  in 
Italy.  Yet  the  Austrian  cabinet  endeav- 
ored to  provide  for  youD^  Napoleon  in 
the  settlement  of  the  aman  of  Fnmce. 
By  the  peace  of  Paris,  1814,  Austria  sain- 
ed the  portion  of  Italy  which  now  £rms 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and 
recovered,  together  with  Damiatia,  the 
hereditary  territories  which  it  had  been 
obliged  to  cede.  The  former  grand  duke 
of  Wfurzhurg,  on  the  contrary,  ceded  his 
territory  to  jBavaria,  and  again  took  pos- 
session of  Tuscany. — In  the  new  system 
of  Europe,  established  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  which  met  in  1815,  and  by  tJio 
treaty  concluded  with  Bavaria,  at  MunicU 


(April  14, 1816),  the  Austrian  monarchy 
not  only  gained  more  than  4338  square 
miles  of  territory,  but  was  also  essentfally 
improved  in  compactness;  and  its  com- 
mercial importance  was  increased  by  ^e 
accession  of  Dalmatia  and  Venice.  The 
influence  of  this  power  among  the  states 
of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  consress 
of  Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  die 
great  quadruple  alKance  (changed,  by  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818,  to  a 
quintuple  alliance),  and  as  the  head  of  tha 
German  confederation,  has  been  continu- 
ally increasing  since  the  cottgress  at  Aix- 
]a-Chapelle,as  is  evident  to  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  age.  Of  the 
fi)reign  afibirs  of  the  ffovemment,  which 
have  been  conducted  vy  the  prince  von 
Mettemich,  the  most  important  is  the  con- 
nexion of  Austria  with  the  German  confed- 
ervtioiL  The  imperial  cabinet  overruled 
the  deliberations  of  the  German  confed- 
erates at  Frankfort,  through  its  minister, 
count  Bu<^-Schauenstein  (who  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1833,  by  the  baron  of  Mooch- 
Bellinfi^ausen),  so  that  all  the  decrees 
made  in  the  congress  of  CarUad,  'm 
Aug^  1819  (see  Omgresa  and  Carisbad^ 
relating  to  a  general  censorehip  of  hlerary 
institutions,  the  suppression  of  liberal 
opinions  and  writings,  and  of  secret  soci- 
eties, were  unanimously  adopted  and  pub- 
hshed,  Sept.  20, 1819,  and  renewed  Aug. 
16^  1^24.  A  congress  was  held  at  Vien- 
na, Nov.  25,  1819,  composed  of  all  the 
ministcra  of  the  German  confederates,  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  confedera- 
ted states.  It  was  signed  at  Vierma,  May 
15, 1880;  and,  June  8  of  the  same  year^ 
it  was  acknowledged  at  Frankfort  as  the 
universal  law  of  me  German  confedera- 
tion, (q.  V.)  The  ideas  of  the  Austriaft 
cabinet,  in  regard  to  the  political  condi- 
tion of  Germany,  were  made  knovni  to- 
the  public  by  ike  remarkable  LeUre  eon/h- 
denheOe  de  S.  A.  U  Prinu  de  MdUmuh 
h  M.U  Banm  de  Berttett^  prendar  Mm»^ 
ire  du  OrandDuM  de  JEToctM,  June,  1820. 
This  letter  is  printed  in  Lesur^  Jmtuaire 
(Paris,  1821,  p.  252).  The  united  influ- 
ence of  A.  and  Prussia,  in  the  military 
conunittee  of  the  confederation,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  German  military  ays 
tern,  and  regulated  the  numben  anid  dis- 
tribution of  the  army  of  the  confederacy^ 
and  the  occupation  and  coirunand  of  the 
fortresses  of  tlie  empire.  It  must  be  ob^ 
served,  however,  that  A.  (in  coniiHini^ 
with  tlie  18th  art.  of  the  constitution)^ 
abolished,  in  1820,  the  riffht  of  emigration 
from  its  own  states  to  those  of  th«:  Ger^ 
man  alllcB»  and  concluded  the  TJbc  mxu 
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gttkm  acts  (see  JES^e)  at  Dresdeo,  in  1831, 
and  at  Hamburg,  in  1824.  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  fonned  a  closer  eonnexion  with 
the  house  of  A.,  by  a  fiunily  union,  in 
1819  and  1824.  The  queen  dowager  of 
Saxony  is  a  sister,  and  the  wife  of  Fred- 
eric prince  of  Saxonv  a  daughter,  of  the 
emperor  Francis.  November  4, 1824,  the 
second  imperial  prince,  the  archduke 
Francis  (bom  1802jL  was  married  to  So- 
phia, princess  of  Bavaria,  half-sister  of 
the  empress  of  A.  (The  house  of  A. 
now  exists  in  24  separate  branches.)  Of 
the  five  principal  powere  which  decided 
the  politiGal  condition  of  Naples,  Pied- 
mont, Spain  and.  Greece,  in  the  congress 
of  Troppau,  1820,  Laybach,  1821,  and 
Verona,  1822  (q.  v.),  A.  was  the  first. 
The  harmony  which  existed  between  the 
three  fbunden  of  the  Holy  Mianee^  so 
called,  led  to  the  estabhsbment  of  the 
principles  of  legitimacy ;  and  every  one 
knows  the  important  consequences  of 
this  union,  in  the  maintenance,  of  princi- 
1^  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  law  of  nations ;  as  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  armed  interference.  A.  executed 
the  decrees  of  the  conipnesB  as  fiur  as  re- 
lated to  Naples  and  Pieomont  (See  JV<»- 
fUs  and  IHedmonty  revoltdion  ^.)  Her 
mfluence  was  felt  in  the  Swiss  confeder- 
acy. In  the  dispute  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  A.,  being  connected  with  me 
emperor  of  Brazil  by  means  of  a  femily 
union,  did  not  oppose  the  independence 
of  the  new  empire,  fer  which  Great  Brit- 
ain interceded.  The  infent  don  Miguel 
swore  allegiance,  in  Vienna,  to  the  Portu- 
guese constitution  of  1826^  and  has  once 
conducted  like  a  robber  and  a  madman. 
Time  wiU  probably  show  what  share  has 
been  Uiken  by  A.  in  the  disputes  of  the 
royal  femilv  of  Portugal  To  the  alli- 
ance formed  by  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
Fiuice  for  the  pacification  of  Greece 
(Julv  6,  1827),  A.  never  acceded.  In- 
deed, it  is  important  for  her  that  the 
Greeks  shoukl  still  remain  in  bondage; 
especially  if  the  fell  of  the  Porte  (a  power 
which  the  congress  of  Vienna  declared  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  other  states  of 
Europe)  should  increase  the  strength  of 
Russia.  This  power  already  presses  on 
the  unprotected  frontiers  of  A. :  if  it 
should  extend  its  conquests  in  that  di- 
rection, the  trade  of  this  countiy  with 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  would  be  en- 
tirely cut  off.  Moreover,  it  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  her  to  have  a  constitutional 
state  established  in  the  south-east,  on  the 
confines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
which,  by  religious  sympathies,  would 


exert  an  influence  on  Servia  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Hunmy.  When 
prince  Alexander  Ypeyanti, leader  of  the 
Hetierists  (see  Hektra)  in  Moldavia,  en- 
tered the  Austrian  territory,  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  Austrian  authorities  at 
Munkatsch,  and  afterwards  in  There8ien< 
stadt,  as  a  JgJ^^c  prisoner,  and  liberated, 
at  last,  in  1827.  A.  prohibited  all  socie- 
ties for  the  aid  of  Greece,  and  all  contri- 
butions of  money  or  arms :  the  Greeks 
from  Russia  were  forbidden  to  march 
throurii  the  country,  and  the  Philhellenes 
were  mrtiidden  to  traverse  her  territories 
to  reach  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic*  On 
the  other  hand,  A.  aided  (by  its  inter- 
nuncios in  Constantinople)  the  eSbitB  of 
the  British  ambassador  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and 
efiTected  the  evacuation  of  the  principali- 
ties by  the  Turkish  troops;  which  led, 
also,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackerman,  in  182a  (See  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.y^ln  its  pohtics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  A.  has  more  influence  than  any 
other  state  in  Europe,  in  suppressmg  lib- 
eral opinions  and  resisting  the  daiins  of 
the  age.  The  cabinet  has  reooune  to 
measures,  of  which  other  cabinets,  striving 
after  the  same  end,  are  as  yet  ashamed. 
The  subjects  are  forbidden  to  praise  or 
blame  the  administration;  and  thus  no 
one  is  permitted  to  express  any  politi- 
cal opinions.  The  citizens  are  cut 
ofi*  fit>m  literary  intercourse  with  other 
nations  by  a  twofold  censorship  estsb- 
Iished  on  the  flrontierB.  There  are,  like- 
wise, in  Austria,  different  kinds  of  pro- 
hibited books :  some  are  whollv  prohib- 
ited ;  othera  are  prohibited  to  aU  fiut  the 
learned ;  and  the  whole  nation  has  been, 
for  centuries,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
high  intellectual  cultivation.  They  are 
ccKKl-natured  and  hvely.  Eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  music  and  women  make  op  the 
sum  of  an  Austrian's  eniovment  if  hm 
emperor  allows  these  indulgences,  he  i^ 
ceives  the  approbation  of  his  subjects, 
even  though  he  appropriates  the  estates  of 
orphans,  which  nave  been  intrusted  to 
the  government,  and  proclaims  a  public 
bankruptcy.  Every  restraint  is  used  to 
*  The  semi-official  paper  at  Vieima,  the  CEttm- 
eioMh.  BeobachUr  (the  Austrian  Observer),  wbkh  i» 
entirely  subservient  to  the  govemioenty  eoostaaUy 
wrote  against  the  Greeks,  ^nd  in  favor  of*  the  Torb. 
It  is  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  defimuoo 
which  this  paper  (on  the  whole,  an  able  one)  gave 
of /tfiftmocy,  when  the  question  roae,  wfaeUaer  the 
Turks  were  a  legitimatepower  or  not,  and  wheth- 
er, in  consequence,  the  Greeks  were  rebel*  or  not 
Tne  Observer  said,  that  any  power  was  legitimaie. 
with  which  other  legitimate  powers  had  r  •-*-* 
treaties  Ibr  a  series  of  years ! !  | 
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keep  ih»  spifit  of  the  peqile  stagnant 
Francis,  on  his  visit  to  LaTbacfa,  1890, 
observed  to  the  professors  there,  that  he 
wished  ibr  no  learned  men ;  that  he  need- 
ed good,  loyal  citizens,  and  common 
schools  were  quite  sufficient  for  their  edu- 
cation. The  administration  of  justice,  ex- 
cept in  political  cases,  is  good ;  for  a  per- 
fect despotism,  as  well  as  a  fiee  govern- 
ment, requires  that  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  should  be  equally  respected.  But, 
m  state  trials,  every  species  of  injustice  is 
permitted.  The  pohcy  of  A.  has  been 
characterized,  for  a|^  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  the  extension  of  her  tenritory, 
and  by  the  oppression  of  every  country 
which  she  has  neld  in  subjection,  except 
during  the  reiffn  of  Joseph  II.  She  has 
contended  vrim  France,  for  centuries,  for 
the  control  of  Europe ;  and  no  one  can 
teU  What  she  yet  may  effect  by  means  of 
the  son  of  Napoleon,  who  was,  at  first, 
destined  to  the  clerical  profession,  but 
afterwards  suddenly  took  up  that  of  a 
soldier.  A.  has  always  directed  its  ef- 
forts towards  luily  and  the  East,  and 
the  fenner  may  now  be  regarded  as 
vdioUy  dependent  on  her.  (See  MetUr^ 
mcL)  The  internal  government  is  re- 
markable for  the  constant  embarrassment 
of  the  financial  department,  which  leads 
to  the  most  unjust  and  art>itrary  measures. 
The  state  becomes  bankrupt,  extorts 
loans,  and  compels  the  boirowera  to  make 
new  ones  to  secure  the  first  In  order  to 
smother  every  liberal  sentiment,  fereign- 
era  engaged  in  private  instruction,  espe- 
cially the  Swiss,  have  been  ffenerally  ex- 
pelled fix)m  the  empire.  The  adherents 
of  Carbonarism  have  been  condemned 
to  death  (see  Maly) ;  and,  in  July,  1824, 
several  peraons,  on  account  of  their  opin- 
ions ana  writings,  were  forbidden  to  en- 
ter the  Austrian  states;  among  them 
were  lady  Oxford,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  lady 
Morgan  and  lord  Holland.  Finally,  an 
imperial  decree  has  been  issued,  that  all 
works  written  by  Austrions  in  fbrei^ 
countries  diould  undergo  the  censorship 
of  the  press  at  home ;  and,  in  1824,  the 
order  was  extended  to  engravings,  litho- 
sraphs  and  other  prints.  The  archduke 
Rodolph  was  chosen  by  the  ecclesiastical 
chapter,  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Ol- 
rofttz,  by  pope  Pius  VII.  His  orother, 
the  emperor,  eonfinned  him  in  this  digni- 
fied office ;  and,  soon  after  (Aug.  3, 1819), 
he  vrsB  made  a  cardinal  In  the  autumn 
of  1820,  the  emperor  travelled  to  Fres- 
buif  and  Ofen.  He  pledged  himself  to 
the  nobles  of  the  palatinale  of  Pest,  to 
[  inviolate  tne  constitutioii  of  the 


country,  as  the  palladium  of  its  privikms 
and  the  security  of  its  happiness,  nm 
speech  on  this  occasion  contained  the 
foDowing  specimen  of  elegant  Latin : — 
**  Toius  mimdus  dditatj  et  rSiefiv  aniiqm$ 
sms  legibuSf  eontiUyii&nes  xmagmanas 
quarif*  (The  whole  world  is  mm ;  they 
have  deserted  the  good  Ulws  of  iheir 
fiithers,  and  run  afler  the  shadows  of  con- 
stitutions).— ^The  public  measures  have 
lately  raised  the  financial  credit  of  the 

S^vemment  All  that  has  been  done  for 
is  department  since  the  charter  of 
March  21,  1818,  is  recounted  in  a  sub- 
sequent article  (FSifuU,  pMic)  where 
the .  lottery  loans  of  Rothschild  are  also 
described.  From  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee chosen  to  examine  the  operations 
of  the  sinking  fund,  it  appeared,  that,  of 
the  old  debt  Icontracted  nefore  the  y^ 
1815),  nearly  39,000,000  florins  were  dis- 
chaj^ied  in  1824 ;  and  the  new  debt 
(contilicted  since  1815),  amounting  to 
206,000,000  florins,  was  considerably  di- 
minidied.  But  the  sinking  fund  was  so 
increased  after  its  establishment  (March 
1, 1817),  that,  in  1825,  the  amount  dis- 
posable was  estimated  at  more  than 
160,000,000  florins.  The  public  debt  has 
since  been  regularly  reduced.  From  the 
annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  bank 
of  A.,  the  count  of  Dietrichstein,  now  de- 
ceased, it  appeals,  that,  in  seven  yean 
previous  to  Jan.  10,  1825,  284,34^000 
florins  of  the  ^poper  money  in  cireuli^on 
had  been  redeemed.  In  order  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency, 
a  particular  fund  was  established  to  re- 
deem it,  and  the  rate  fixed  at  250,  since 
1816.  The  paper  florin  is  worth  6  gros- 
chen,  8  pfennige  and  20  kreuzer,  s=  50 
kreuzer  of  Vienna  currency.  Loans  were 
afterwards  instituted  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  specie  in  the  monarehy,  and  to 
promote  the  payment  of  old  arrears.  Of 
these,  the  loan  of  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  sterhng,  made  at  London,  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1823,  was  destined  for 
tibe  payment  of  the  British  demands  (from 
im  to  1800),  liquidated  Nov.  23, 1823. 
Notwithstandmg  this,  the  Austrian  paper 
money  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  1825,  the  national  se- 
curities at  five  per  cent  (metoOigue*)  stood, 
in  Frankfort,  at  almost  96  (on  the  6th  of 
Aug.,  1827,  at  more  than  91 V,  and  the  bank 
stodos  at  more  than  1400  (on  the  6th  of 
Aug.,  1827,  at  1302),  while,  at  tiie  end  of 
18fi&,  the  former  had  stood  at  only  73,  and 
the  latter  at  scarcely  552.*    By  its  a»- 

*  The  poblic  debt  of  the  Lombardo.yeiieUM 
UBgdon  If  BuiMifed  tepwaiely.    lo  18tl,  a 
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tificiBl  financial  Byatem,  A.  has  made  the 
rich  speaulatora  of  many  other  countries 
dependent  on  itself  and  rendered  it  their  in- 
terest to  promote  her  power  and  influence. 
The  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  closely 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
finances.  In  order  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  country  in  general,  it 
was  decided,  in  ldl9,  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee of  topography  and  statistics  (taking 
the  Prussian  hoard  as  a  model),  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  council  of  state. 
This  led  to  an  auempt  to  drain  the  mo- 
rasses of  Laybach.  In  the  next  year,  the 
new  system  of  taxation  was  completed. 
To  divide  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment more  equally,  the  whole  monarchy 
had  been  surveyed  in  the  time  of  Joseph 
il.  To  facilitate  the  trade  of  Italy  with 
the  south  of  Germany,  the  road  fi*om 
Chiavenna  over  the  Spl{^gen  has  been 
built  since  1820,  with  the  aid  of  the 
neighboring  Swiss  cantons;  and  a  new 
passage  fi!om  Italy  to  South-eastern  Ger- 
many was  opened  in  September,  1824, 
by  a  splendid  road  through  Bormio  and 
Tyrol.  (Seewfto*,  roads  over.)  For  tlie 
completion  of  tne  Alpine  roads  over  the 
Spliigen  and  mount  St  Bernard,  A.  con- 
cnided  a  treaty  with  Sardinia,  May  20, 
1824,  to  which  the  cantons  of  the  Grisons 
and  Tessin  acceded.  The  canal  from 
Vienna  to  the  borders  of  Hungary  has 
been  opened,  apd  another  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste,  to  unite  the  Danube  with  the 
Adriatic  sea,  has  been  begun.*  In  1620, 
the  canal  fi-om  Milan  to  Pavia  was  finish- 
ed, connecting  Milan  with  the  gulf  of 
Venice.  In  me  commencement  of  the 
19th  century,  Bohemia  contained  only 
^0  miles  of  regular  roads ;  at  present,  it 
contains  1104  miles.  The  Danube  has 
been  connected  with  the  Moldau  by 
means  of  a  rail-road,  which  is  carried 
over  the  mountains  ftom  Mauthausen,  in 
Upper  Austria,  to  Budweis,  in  Bohemia ; 
in  al],  75  miles.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  and  the  trade  of  Turkey  were 
opened  to  the  subjects  of  Austria  by  the 
new  commercial  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Forte  in  1818 :  at  the  same  time,  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  became 
an  object  of  importance.  The  arrivals 
and  clearances  at  the  fi^ee  port  of  Trieste 
amount  annually  to  2200  vessels ;  and  the 
state,  which  numbered,  in  1815,  only  157 

bank  [monU)  was  erected  at  Milan  for  the  payment 
of  it 

*  The  house  of  Fries  and  company  hired,  in 
last,  the  navigable  portion  of  the  canaT  of  Lower 
Austria,  and  onderiook  to  coatiiiae  it  to  the  Adri- 
atic, by  Winning  an  incorporated  canal  company. 


licensed  yessdb,  had,  in  1820,  excluave 
of  coasters,  S28  trading  vessels,  of  1 10,500 
tons  burden,  6836  sailors  and  2369  guns. 
The  naval  force  was  increased  fer  the 
protection  of  trade ;  and  the  emperor 
erected,  at  Venice,  a  college  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  naval  officers. — ^In 
Auffust,  1819,  yotmg  men  were  prohibit- 
ed m>m  entering  foreign  universities,  and 
a  resolution  was  made,  Sept  25, 1819,  to 
estabhsh  a  Lutheran  theological  institu- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  This 
^  theological  school  for  the  adherents  to 
the  Augsburg  confession,"  was  opened  at 
Vienna,  Apnl  2,  1821.  The  professon 
are  native  theologians,  and  the  two  Prot- 
estant consistories  exercise  a  general  su- 
perintendence over  the  whole.  The  gov- 
ernment, at  the  same  time,  received  into 
Gallcia  50  Jesuits,  who  were  banished 
from  Russia  in  1820,  and  appropriated  to 
their  use  the  great  Dominican  monaaterr 
at  TamopoL  Lyceums  also  were  erecteJ, 
or  instructors  provided  for  those  already  in 
existence.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year, 
the  Redemptorists(q.v.)  were  established 
in  Vienna,  and  the  Jesuits  instituted  a 
school  in  this  camtal.  In  the  public  pa- 
pers of  the  year  lo21,  an  order  was  issued, 
forbidding  private  persons  in  the  ci^  and 
in  the  provinces  to  send  abroad  for  iu- 
structers ;  especiaUy  since  the  education 
of  youth  might  be  intrusted  to  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  their  colleagues,  the  Re- 
demptorists.  In  November,  1822,  the 
Bible  societies  were  once  more  forbidden 
to  distribute  Bibles  in  the  Ausaian  do- 
minions, particularly  the  Bohemian  Bible, 
printed  in  Berlin ;  or  to  sell  them  at  re- 
duced prices.  The  Protestant  society 
in  Prague  has  lately  erected  a  school 
About  40  inhabitants  of  Galneikirchen,  in 
the  country  above  the  Ens,  went  over  to 
the  Protestant  churcli  in  the  year  1821, 
and  the  little  Protestant  community  at 
Venice  had  already  been  recognised  in 
the  year  1820.  The  medical  institution 
of  Joseph  was  reopened  at  Vienna,  in 
November,  1824,  on  a  new  plan. — ^As  to 
the  inilitaiy  afiiurs  of  the  empire,  since 
1819,  the  government  has  been  employed 
in  erecting  fortifications  on  the  Irardefs 
of  Galieia.  In  1823,  25,000  men  were 
dismissed  fi:om  the  standing  army.  In- 
stead of  the  grants  made  by  Napole^Hi  to 
the  Italian  omcers  in  Tyrol,  the  emperor 
gave  them,  m  1821,  a  yearly  pension  from 
the  year  18)4.*    The  military  achook 

*  The  pensioDS  Were  also  conttooad  to  the  ciW 
officera  or  tbe  fivmer  Icingdom  of  Italy,  wkidi  Ikey 
woakl  have  received  if  tOB  kingdom  kad MAC 
to  f "''' 
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established  in  several  renments,  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  have  oeen  abolished 
since  1821.  But  there  are  53  schools,  in 
each  of  which  48  children,  belonffin?  to 
the  foot-soldiers  of  the  German  and  Hun- 
farian  regiments,  are  instructed.  The 
Milan  school  for  the  Italian  regiments  is 
designed  for  250  boys.  There  is  an  en- 
gineering academy,  at  ^^enna,  for  the 
education  of  officers ;  and  in  the  milituy 
academy  at  Wienerisch-Neustadt,  32/ 
cadets  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  cadet  schools  at  Olmfitz  and 
Gratz  are  still  in  a  flourishing  condition ; 
and  an  institution  has  been  set  on  foot  for 
the  daughters  of  officers,  at  Hermhals, 
where  46  pupils  can  be  instructed.  Von 
Hietzineer  published,  at  Vienna,  in  1822, 
in  2  vols.,  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian 
military  districts,  established  in  the  year 
1807.  A  comparison  of  this  account  with 
the  statistics  of  the  military  colonies  of 
Russia  (q.  v.|  affords  interesting  views. 
A.,  it  is  well  known,  first  carried  into 
tf^ct  the  idea  of  military  colonies,  by  the 
grant  of  lands  to  18  Sclavonic  regiments, 
along  the  confines  of  TurJcey.  These 
regiments  have  the  same  origin,  the  same 
lan^age  and  the  same  religion  with  the 
majority  of  the  Russians.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  214  company- 
districts  and  8  squadron-districts.  Of  the 
male  population,  in  1820,  only  16,834  men 
were  exempt  fix)m  military  duty.  The 
troops  consisted  of  17  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, one  battalion  of  Tschaikistes,  and 
a  regiment  of  Hussars ;  together,  45,579 
men,  exclusive  of  the  civil  officers.  In 
case  of  war,  this  number  can  be  increased 
to  70,000,  including  the  reserves,  besides 
the  militia,  which  are  kept  under  pay. 
The  common  service  in  the  cordon  on 
the  frontiers  requires  4200  men.  In  case 
of  troubles  in  Turkey,  or  reports  of  the 
plague,  6800  are  called  out ;  if  the  danger 
is  imminent,  10,000  men  are  brought  into 
action,  and  oflen  dismissed  again  within 
8  or  14  days.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
frontiers  are  obliged  to  serve,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  least  100  days  yearly.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  frontier  settlements  was  esti- 
mated, in  1820,  at  1,553,000  florins,  con- 
vention-money (see  Money,  standard  of) ; 
but  the  money  expended  on  them  was 
2,457,900  such  florins ;  1,384,800  of  which 
were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  troops 
stationea  there.  (See  JrRlitary  frontiers.) 
The  economical  regulations  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  are  described  by  Hfibler ;  and 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  their  disci- 
pline is  given  by  Bei|pniayer  (Vienna, 
1821).  The  Austrian  Military  Journal, 
VOL.  I.  42 


conducted  by  ei^ptain  Scheh»  is  fhllof  in^ 
formation  on  this  subject  The  best  map 
of  the  Austrian  empire  is  that  prepued 
by  the  topographlcaJ  cabinet  of  the  quar- 
ter-master-general's  staff,  drawn  under  the 
direction  of  colonel  Fallon.  It  is  in  nine 
sheets,  published  at  Vienna,  in  1822.  Ac- 
cording to  this  map,  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy embraces,  I.  The  hereditary  states 
of  Austria,  which  form  fijpart  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy ;  76,199  square  miles, 
9,843,490  inhabitants.  They  contain,  L 
The  arch  duchy  of  Austria;  14,833  square 
miles,  1,908,200  inhabitants:  a.  Austria 
below  the  Ens,  or  Lower  Austria  (7713 
square  miles,  1,119,900  inhabitants),  em- 
bracing Vienna,  the  capital:  h.  Austria 
above  Sie  Ens,  or  Upper  Austria,  mcluding 
the  Innviertel,  the  Hausruckvienel  and 
the  Salzach  or  Salzburg  circle  (the  duchy 
of  Salzburg,  q.v.);  7119  square  miles, 
788^  inhabitants.  2.  The  duchy  of 
Stiria;  8454  square  miles,  780,100  inhab- 
itants. 3.  The  county  of  Tyrol,  raised  to 
a  principality,  with  several  districts  of 
SaJzbui^,  and  the  Vorariberv  dominions ; 
11,569  square  miles,  738)000  inhabitants. 
4.  The  kinffdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Eser 
and  Asch ;  20,172  square  miles,  3,380,000 
inhabitants.  5.  The  margraviate  of  Mo- 
ravia, with  Austrian  Silesia;  10,192  square 
miles,  1,805,500  inhabitants.  6.  The 
duchy  of  Auschwitz,  lying  in  Galicia,  but 
included  in  the  German  confederacy,  as 
an  ancient  Bohemian  ^ef  and  Silesian 
principality ;  1843  square  miles,  335,190 
inhabitants.  7.  The  kingdom  of  Illyria ; 
9132  square  miles,  897,000  inhabitants. 
This  kingdom  includes,  a.  the  government 
of  Laybach,  or  the  duchies  of  Camiola 
and  Carinthia :  h,  the  government  of  Tri- 
este, or  the  Littorale ;  a242  square  miles, 
370,000  inhabitants.— II.  The  hereditary 
states  of  Hungary ;  125,105  squane  miles, 
10,628,500  inhabitants.  They  contain,  a. 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  the  prov- 
inces of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia ;  ^,574 
square  miles,  8,200,000  inhabitants :  h. 
the  grand  principality  of  Transylvania 
(exclnaive  or  the  military  districts);  18,350 
square  miles,  1,435,000  inhabitants:  c. 
the  Austrian  military  districts ;  1.  in  Cro- 
atia ;  Banal,  Warasdine  and  Carlstadt, 
united  under  one  governor,  in  1824,  to- 
gether with  the  Banal  military  lands,  995 
square  miles,  96,000  inhabitants ;  likewise ' 
the  two  generalatSj  5022  square  miles, 
30i;d00  inhabitants:  2.  in  Sclavonia; 
2945  square  miles,  244X)00  inhabitants; 
3.  the  Hungarian  and  Bannatic  militaiy 
lands;  3856  square  miles,  2(M5,000 inhab- 
itants:    4.  the  Transylvanian  milimry 
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fieDtieiB :  5961  aq.  mUes,  147,300  inhab- 
itaots. — ^IIL  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia, 
with  RaguHi  and  Cattaro,  containing  5627 
aquaxe  miles,  and  300,000  inhabitants. — 
IV.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom; 
17,606  equate  miles,  4,176,000  inhabitants. 
— V.  The  kmgdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
miria,  with  the  province  of  Bukowina ; 
33,372  square  miles,  4,075,000  inhabitants. 
— ^Thus  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy 
contains  more  than  256^399  scjuare  miles, 
and  upwards  of  29  million  inhabitants. 
By  the  census  of  1626,  the  population  is 
estimitted  at  20i  millions.  Besides  this, 
the  eoUateral  lines  of  A.  have  many  valu- 
able possessions  >— Tuscany  and  Este  (Mo- 
dena  and  Massa),  containing  10,469  square 
miles,  and  1,616,500  inhabitants.  The 
principal  nations  of  A.  are,  1.  the  Scla- 
vonians,  13,400,000;  2.  the  Gennans, 
5,900,000;  a  the  Italians,  4,350,000;  4. 
the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  4,000,000; 
5.  the  Walaehians,  1,700,000;  6.  the 
Jews,  450,000 ;  7.  the  Zigeunes,  or  Gip- 
sies, 110,000 ;  a  the  Armenians,  13,052 ; 
9.  the  Greeks,  3910 ;  together  vrith  Cle- 
mentines, Turks,  Attmnese,  French,  &c. 
The  most  populous  part  of  Austria  is  the 
Lombardo- Venettan  kingdom :  the  popu- 
lation is  237  to  a  square  mile.  Next  to 
this  are  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  above  and 
below  the  Ens.  The  smallest  population 
is  found  in  the  militaiy  districts  on  the 
frontiers,  Carinthia  and  Tyrol,  Salzburs 
and  Dalmada.  According  to  the  locid 
retunis,  published  l>yt^^  ^graphical 
board  of  Vienna  in  1622,  edited  by  colo- 
nel Fallon,  and  prepared  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  rate  of  the  annual  increase  of 
the  population  appears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:-^ 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania, .  .  .  l-^^r 
Austria  Proper,  Stina  and  Tran- 
sylvania,     2,^ 

Bohemia,  Galicia,   lUyria,  and 

Moravia, 2^^ 

Dalmatia,  Tyrol,  and  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  .  .  2^^ 

This  statement  gives  an  increase,  in  12 

J^ears,  on  the  population  of  1615,  calcu- 
ated  at  27,000,000,  of  more  than  27  per 
cent ;  in  fact,  neariy  7,000,000.  Difierent 
authorities  agree,  up  to  the  year  1621,  in 
a  rate  of  increase,  which,  if  continued  to 
1628,  would  make  that  increase  more 
than  7,000,000.  The  monarchy  num- 
bers 777  cities,  635  suburbs,  2224  mar- 
.  ket-towns,  and  69,105  villages.  The  must 
populous  cities  are,  Vienna,  Milan,  Ven- 
ice, Lemberg,  Padua,  and  Debreczyn 
(iM^ulation,  41,175.)— Of  the  numerous 


navigable  rivers,  the  laigest  are,  the  Dan- 
ube, Ens,  Morawa  or  Marsch,  Leytha, 
Raab,  Drare,  Save,  the  Po,  the  Elbe,  the 
Meldau,  E^r,  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Dnies- 
ter.   Thirty  canals,  seven  of  them  very 
large,  have  been  constructed,  during  tlie 
reign  of  the  present  emperor,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  ti«de.r-*The  largest  lakes  are, 
Neuaidle,  Platten,  Palitsch,  Cuknitz  and 
Lago  Maggiore. — The  mountains  are,  1. 
The  Alps,  which  present  a  siirfiice  of 
48,397  square  miles :  the  Ortlesspitze  is 
14,466  feet  high;  tlie  Great  Gloekner, 
12,239;  Hohenwart,  10^92;  Wieabach- 
hom  and  Hochhom,  10,G')0— 11,000;  Ter- 
gk>u,  9,744;  Waizmann.  9,600;  Ikenn- 
kogal,    9,000.    2.    The  Sudetes   (white 
m^ovirs,  4,500  feet  high]^  PasofakopoL 
3.  The  Carpathian  mountains. — ^The  ch- 
mate  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire. — The  Austrian  mines  and  waah- 
ings  yield,  aimually,  of  gold,  3^900  marks ; 
ofsilver,  106,000  marks ;  upwards  of  2^00 
tons  of  copper ;  of  tin,  100 ;  of  iron,69;00O ; 
of  mercury.  261 ;  of  ciimabar,  435 ;  cobalt, 
66  tons;  calamine  and  zinc,  386  tons ;  ar- 
senic, chrome,  tellurium,  uranium,  anti- 
mony (383  tons),  manganese,  bionuth, 
loadstone,  precious  stones,  marble,  porce- 
lain, meerschaum,  coal,  sulphur,  sau,  &c. 
— ^There  are  also  600  mineral  springs  in 
the  empire,  of  which  Bohemia  alone  con- 
tains 150;   the  most  celebrated  are  at 
Carlsbad,  Teplitz,  Franzensbad,  Marien- 
bad,  SeidschCitz,  Bilin,  Baden,  Gastein, 
Meadia  in  the  Bannat,  Albano  in  Italy, 
&c. — ^Austria  fumislies  wheat,  and  auniiar 
kinds  of  grain,  in  abundance ;  also  maize, 
rice,  pulse,  fiuits,  includi::g  the  best  south- 
em  fruits,  oil,  &LC,,  wine,  hops,  saffron, 
tobacco,  hemp  and  flax,  woad,  various 
>woods,  black-cattle,  buffidoes,  horses,  asses 
and  mules,  shoep,  goats,  swine,  poultry*, 
wild    beasts,  fishes,  peari-oysters,   bees 
(which  yield,  annually,  1200  tons  of  wax 
and  19^00  tons  of  honey),  silk  (2,570,000 
pounds).    Prince  LiechtensteiD,  at  Eis- 
grub,  in  Moravia,  has  the  largest  planta- 
tion of  foreign  woods  in  Europe.    Every 
branch  of  agriculture  is  prosecuted  with 
care  and  skill,  and  the  raising  of  sheep  is 
particularly  attended  to.    There  are  still, 
however,  in  Hungary,  2119  square  miles 
of  morass.    The  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  part  of  the  empire  \s  the  Loin- 
bardo-Venetinn  territories.    The  manu- 
facture of  silk,  in  this  district,  has  also 
been   highly  improved  by  count  Dan- 
dolo.    The  manufactures  yield,  aimualiy, 
1425  million  florins,  convention-money. 
They  consist  of  watches  and  docks,  por- 
celain, mirrors,  and  brass,  iron  and  steel. 
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linen,  cotton,  Pftpnr,  tobaociv  niMtr,  wool, 
silk,  loQilier,  bleached  wul  The  trade 
has  increased  since  the  reooveiy  of  Italy. 
The  eipoits  of  the  country  amount  to 
mofe  than  36  million  florins,  conTcntion- 
money  (see  Money);  and  the  imports  to 
44  millioDS.  The  pxincipal  sea-ports  are 
Trieste,  yen]ce,and  Fiume:  other  places 
of  trade  are  Vienna,  Prague,  Pest,  I<en}- 
berg,  Brody^  and  Oratz.  The  bank  of 
Vienna  affords  the  most  important  sup- 
pott  to  the  commerciai  interests  of  the 
state :  the  same  advantage  is  derired  from 
the  Austrian  national  company  of  com- 
merce, lately  erected  &r  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  promotion  of  tiadey — 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  hiahoprics  in  Germany 
and  Hungwy  are  richly  endowed,  partic- 
ulariy  the  archbishoprics  of  Oran,  Co- 
locza,  Ofaniitz,  Eriau,  &c  The  whole 
number  is  14.  In  Lemberg  and  in  Ven- 
ice there  is  an  Armenian  Catholic  arch- 
bishi^  and  in  Venice  a  Catholic  patriarch. 
The  Greek  church  is  under  the  arohbish-* 

S[>  of  Cariovitza.  The  Lutherans  and 
alvinists  have  consistories  end  superin- 
tendents; and  in  Hungaty  and  Transyl- 
vania, their  civil  rights  are  nearly  eoual  to 
diose  of  the  Roman  CcthoUcs.  There 
am  also  Mennonites,  M<^iammedanB,  &c., 
in  various  paits  of  the  empire.  The 
nnmber  of  Catholics  in  A.  is  estimated 
al  33,^8,000;  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  2^14^8;  Calvhiists,  1,584,716; 
Lutheramk  1,119,800;  Unitarians,  49,000. 
— 4JniverBities  are  established  at  Vienna, 
Pkngoe,  Feat,  LembenN  and  Pavia.  There 
are^eeumB  at  Iintz,Gratz,  Brfinn,  Gross- 
waraein;  a  mining  academy  at  Schem- 
nitz;  a  medical  school  at  Vienna;  an 
academy  lor  pointing,  sculpmre,  archi- 
tecture and  engraving  at  Vienna;  a  li- 
fanny ;  a  gattery  of  pamtinn ;  collections 
of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  which  are 
deserving  of  notice.— The  government  is 
a  monarchy:  in  Hungary  and  TransyU 
vania,  a  limited  monarchy:  in  the  other 
territories  of  the  em|[nre,  the  estates  (of 
which  there  are  four  m  l^nol,  inehidktg 
the  peasantry)  are  eonveaied  to  grant  the 
supimes  called  for  to  meet  the  expenses 
or  government  But  the  system  of  im- 
posts sad  customs^  existing  between  the 
diflferent  districts,  is  an  impediment  to 
commerce.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
prevails  in  TMxd  to  the  suocessi<m  to 
the  throne.  There  are  seven'  knightly 
orders,— 1.  that  of  the  oolden  fleece ;  3. 
of  the  starry  cross,  fbr  wdies  of  princely 
or  ancient  noUe  fimailies ;  (the  following 
being  also  ovden  of  merit) ;    3.  the  milita- 


ry order  of  Maria  Theresa ;  4.  the  foyal 
cttder  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Hungary ;  S.  the 
imperial  Austrian  oraer  of  Le^ld,  whieh 
has  existed  since  1808;  6.  the  ordw  of 
the  iron  crown  (renewed  in  1816);  7.  the 
order  of  Elizabeth  Theresa,  for  offieen 
only,  who  have  risen,  at  least,  to  the  rank 
of  colonels.  There  are,  also,  in  Austria, 
0.  the  ancient  imperial  Teutonic  order, 
of  which  an  archduke  is  appointed  |pimd- 
master  by  the  emperor;  h.  the  spiritual 
order  of  Sc  Jc^n,  which  has  a  gruid-pri^ 
orete  in  Bohemia,  and  seversl  command- 
eries  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  e. 
the  order  or  the  cross,  with  the  red  star. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration,  under 
the  direction  of  the  emperor,  stands  the 
privy-eounsellor  for  home  a Ain.  Then 
are  two  departments  of  government,  one 
for  foreign  and  the  other  for  domestic 
affiiks,  both  under  the  direction  of  a 
minister.  The  judicial  symem  is  mild 
and  well-regulated.  The  civil  code,  com- 
pleted July  1, 1811,  is  very  good.  The 
courts  were  much  improved  as  early  as 
178L  A  general  penal  code  was  adcmted 
Jan.  1,  1^.  These  hiws  are  in  force 
only  for  the  German,  Gahdan,  and  Ital- 
ian territories^  for  Dafanatia,  and  the  mifi- 
tary  districts.  The  revenue  of  the  state 
(including  the  extraordinaiy  income)  is 
estimated  at  390  million  florins  of  nlver, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  at 
92  millions  yeariy.  By  the  loan  of  1897, 
the  public  debt  was  increased  to  680  mil- 
lion florins.  This  estimate  is  exchisive 
of  96,095^13  florms  in  redemption  and 
anticipation  certificales  (eiMnmgi  und 
onHewatiMS  •cfteme),  which  were  in  Cir- 
culation June  30,  1837.  The  standing 
army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  comnosed  <» 
5171,400  men,  uicluding  39,000  horse, 
and  17,790  aitillery.  Tm  supplementary 
troops,  the  reserve,  and  the  miBtia,  to- 
gether, comprise  about  479^)00  meiL  The 
naval  fince  consisis  of  three  ships  of  the 
hne,  six  fiigates,  three  corvettes,  three  brip 
and  four  schooners.  There  are,  also,  m 
the  empire,  35  fortresses,  and  59  fortified 
towns.-^On  the  history  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  see  the  works  of  Genersich  (Vi- 
enna, 8  vols.  1817) ;  Coxe  (Hiitory  of  As 
HouH  of  Aurina,  London,  1807,  3  vols. 
4to.);  J.  B.  ScheM  Biftory  of  Autbria 

S  Vienna,  1819—97, 9  vols.,  to  the  time  of 
Foseph  II).  In  recard  to  the  statistics  of 
this  countiy,  the  f<3k>wiiu[  works  are  val- 
uable :—i!>arj<eBiit^  des  FoMk-  vnd  Ge- 
werhwesens  in  atinem  gegenw.  Zutkmde ; 
rfnercaniiL  uhdsUh 
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timaUfhttanMgtg  von  SUpLEdL  von  Kta. 
Viama,  18S)C  DU  Dcwmm  und  <^- 
f^miameoerfatsvmg  dt9  (Eitreidi,  KmBtr- 
9UiaUf  in  vorer  gegemo,  Gukdi  van  A.  Ji. 
JQronegfer.  Vienna,  1834.  Handimekf&r 
RateSuvndtm  (Egtmck,  Kaisentaate  von 
K  K  von  Jenny:  to  which  Horamyr's 
Artikio^  1824,  is  a  useful  supplement  Ge- 
UkrUn  vnd  ScknfUUUer-Lexieon  der  Gla- 
trtidi,  Monareht  von  D.  Sariorij  which 
beans  in  1801,  and  fonns  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  De  Luca's  Gdehries  (EstreUk 

AuTBNRiBTH,  John  Heuiy  Ferdinand, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tiibingen, 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, was  bora  in  the  year  1772,  and 
early  evinced  decided  talent  in  the  depart- 
nient  of  natural  science.  His  imagination 
was  lively,  and  his  memoiy  renuikabfy 
tenacious.  After  he  had  received  his  doc- 
torate, he  visited  North  America.  During 
his  travels  in  this  part  of  the  woiid,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  in  a  sol- 
itary place,  at  a  distance  from  human  as- 
sistance, aiid  saved  his  life  by  bold  and 
copious  bleeding.  After  his  retura,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  par- 
ticularly of  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine, 
at  Tfibmgen.  Here  he  labored  zealously. 
His  lectures  were  eloquent,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  unremitted.  He  publish- 
ed, likewise,  several  periodicals,  pardv 
alone,  paitlv  in  connexion  with  ReiL 
The  king  of  Wurtembur^  appointed  him 
chancelwr  of  the  university  of  Tftbingen. 
AuTEUiL ;  a  small  town  of  France,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  wood  of  Boulogne, 
somewhat  less  than  a  mile  from  Paris. 
Men  of  literary  reputation  have  often  re- 
sided there.  The  countiy-seat  of  the 
poet  Boileau  is  still  shown  ihere,  where 
the  beaux  ttyriU  of  France  often  banquet- 
ed. On  a  ceitain  time,  heated  with  wine 
at  a  supper,  the  literati  complained  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age,  and  lamented  their 
minortune  in  having  been  born  at  such  a 
period.  All  agreed  to  plunge  into  the 
neighboring  Seme,  and  the  flower  of  the 
French  wnteis  were  already  on  their  way 
to  the  river,  when  the  thought  struck  Mo- 
li^re,  that  such  an  act,  by  such  men,  ought 
not  to  be  performed  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  The  companions  stopped,  found 
he  was  in  the  riffht,  and  agreed  to  drown 
themselves  at  day-break,  after  drinking 
the  remainder  of  their  w'me.  The  inge- 
nious Andrieux  brought  this  anecdote 
upon  the  stage  in  the  piece  Mdiire  avee 
Mff  wflmtf,  ou  k  Souper  ^  AuUunl.  While 
the  phvsician  Genoron  was  in  possession 
of  this  house,  he  was  visited  by  his  friend 
Vohaire,  who  wrote  the  following  not 


very  poetbal  inscription  fiir  it: — Ceal  iei 
U  vnd  Pamas9e  dei  vraii  er^am  d^^Md- 
Urn. — Sow  U  nom  de  BoHeau  ces  Uemx  vi- 
rent  Horace;  EacvUapey  paraU  wut  cdm 
de  Oendron,  Afadame  Helvetius,  his  wid- 
ow, finally  occupied  'nL  Her  evening 
parties  here  were  celebrated.  All  who 
were  distinguidied  in  the  walks  of  liter- 
ature or  of  active  life,  wete  always  wel- 
come, whether  French  or  fi>reignei&  AH 
were  without  restraint  Her  society  was 
therefore  called  la  eocUU  Ubre  dee  iga- 
tetee.  In  1796  or  17d9,  Bonaparte  hero 
became  acquainted  with  several  noen  of 
liberal  minds,  and  often  used  to  walk 
with  the  celebrated  owner  in  her  garden. 
She  soon  perceived  his  soaring  ambitioD, 
and  said  to  him  one  day  with  a  smile, 
Voue  ne  vou$  doutez  wu  eombien  on  peul 
irouver  de  bonheur  done  irois  anenU  de 
<»Te^— The  monuments  of  several  illustri- 
ous men  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church- 
yard at  A. ;  among  othersythatof  NiooJai, 
president  of  the  duimhrt  dee  oomfUey  aad 
the  chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  remaikahle 
as  a  great  civilian  and  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  men. 

AuTHENTics ;  a  name  applied,  in  the 
civil  law,  to  an  extract  fivun  the  Norek 
(see  Corjma  June),  by  which  a  law  of  the 
code  is  either  changed  or  entirehr  abol- 
ished. They  were  extracted  bv  the  firat 
doctors  of  the  law,  in  the  middle  agea^ 
from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Novels 
{liber  oMenticus),  put  amonff  the  alMoed 
passages  of  the  code,  and  Save  thus  re- 
mained in  the  editions  of  the  Oorpme  «Ai- 
rtff.  Some  laws,  moreover,  of  the  enipe- 
rors  Frederic  I  and  II  of  Geimanj  have 
been  introduced  in  this  wa^. 
Auto  da  vi.  (See  BiqmtiUen,) 
AuTocHTHONXs  (from  the  Greek)  sig- 
nifies men  produced  finom  tiie  ground 
which  they  inhabit  Several  ancieiit  na- 
tions assumed  this  name,  to  indicate  the 
antiquity  of  their  origin ;  e.  g.  the  Atbe- 


AuTocHATOR  (fifom  Greek  mbHs,  bina- 
self,  and  k^tos,  power);  a  name  given  to 
the  Athenian  general,  when,  in  particular 
cases,  unlimited  authority  over  tne  troops 
was  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
bound  to  give  account  of  his  proceedings. 
Thus  Arimies  was  an  autocratov  intbe 
battle  of  PlatsMu  Uft^fiut  uinKpdnpn  vnn 
Athenian  ambassadoFB  with  full  powen, 
corresponding  to  our  plenipotentianea. 
In  modem  tunes,  the  word  mniocnd  is 
used,  m  politics,  for  a  ruler  with  abso- 
lute power.  Thus  the  emperor  of  Ru»< 
sia  is  sQrled  aytocnU  of  all  the  l^»«fiag 
Some  writers  on  moralaapply  this  term  to 
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to  represent  his  power  over  his  -own 


AuiwDiDACTi  (Greek  airif,  himself,  and 
iti49Ku,  I  leach) ;  those  who  hare  obtained 
knowledge  and  skill  in  any  art  or  scienoe^ 
without  the  personal  instruction  of  others. 

AuToeRAPHS  ( GrM  manuscripts  written 
by  the  author  hhnsei^  in  distinction  from 
copies.  They  are  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  latter,  not  only  as  interesting  reU 
ics,  but  also  as  more  correct  and  free  from 
fiiuhs  thtfi  those  copied  by  another  hand. 
Some  collections  of  autographs  of  famous 
men  are  very  interesting. 

AUTOMATON  (fromGhr.  ohHfiarns,  spotita* 
neous);  a  self-movinj^  machine,  without 
life.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  kept  in 
motion  by  means  of  springs  or  weights. 
When  they  represent  human  figures, 
they  are  caDed  andnides;  but  clocks, 
watches,  &c.  are  also  automata.  We  find 
very  early  mention  of  them.  Homer  de- 
scribes Vulcan  febricating  tripods,  which 
moved  on  Hving  wheels,  instinct  with 
spirit  The  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon, 
which  emitted  musical  sounds  at  sunrise, 
the  walking  statues  of  Doedalus,  the  flying 
dove  of  Archytas  ^q.  v.),  are  instances  of 
ancient  skill  m  this  respect  In  modem 
times,  fiiar  Bacon  (q.  v.)  constructed  a 
brazen  head  which  spoke.  Regiomonta- 
nus  (q.  V.)  made  a  flying  eagle,  and  an 
iron  ny,  which,  afler  making  the  tour  of 
the  room,  returned  to  its  master.  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  (q.  v.),  in  the  13th  century, 
spent  thirty  yean  in  constructing  a  hu- 
man figure,  which  advanced  to  the  door 
when  anv  one  knocked,  opened  it,  and 
saluted  the  visitor.  In  the  water-clock 
presented  to  Chariemagne  by  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  twelve  doors  in  the  dial  opened 
respectively  at  the  hour  which  they  rep- 
resented :  they  continued  open  till  noon, 
when  13  knights  issued  out  on  horseback, 
peraded  round  the  dial,  and  then,  return- 
ing, shut  themselves  in  again.  Camus 
constructed  an  inffenious  toy  fhr  Louis 
XIV,  consisting  of  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  hones,  containing  a  little  figure  of  a 
lady,  witii  a  coachman  and  attendants. 
The  coachman  smacked  his  whip;  the 
horses  moved  their  legs  naturally;  and, 
when  the  carriage  arrived  oppoote  to  the 
king's  seat,  it  stopped ;  the  pace  stepped 
down,  andopened the  door  ;the  lady  aught- 
ed,  and  printed  a  petition  to  Louis. — 
The  flute-player,  the  tambour-player,  and 
the  wonderful  duck  of  Vaucanson  (q.  v.), 
are  celebrated  for  the  astonishing  ingenu- 
ity di^layed  in  their  construction.  The 
two  brothen  Droz  (q.  v.)  have  executed 
some  admirable  woncs  of  the  kind.  One 
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of  them  is  a  child,  ntting  at  a  desk,  who 
dips  his  pen  into  the  ink,  shakes  it,  and 
writes,  in  French,  whatever  is  dictated  to 
him.  This  must  be  done,  of  course,  by 
human  intervention.  A  vase,  presented 
to  Bonaparte,  when  fint  consul,  on  being 
touched,  exhibited  a  palm-tree,  under 
which  a  shepherdess  was  spinning.  The 
chess-player  of  von  Kempelen  (q.  v.)  has 
been  supposed  to  be  moved  by  a  man 
concealed  in  the  chest.  The  speaking 
machine  of  the  same  artist,  the  flute- 
nlayer  of  Siegmeier,  the  trumpeten  of 
Maelzel  and  Kauflnann,  deserve  mention 
among  the  later  automata.  One  of  the 
most  ingenious  automatical  mechanists 
of  the  present  day  is  the  Swiss  Maillar- 
det  He  constructed  a  female  figure, 
which  performs  18  tunes  on  the  piano- 
forte ;  tne  bosom  heaves,  the  eves  move, 
and  the  natural  motions  of  the  nngen  are 
performed.  The  action  of  this  machine 
continues  an  hour.  Besides  this  figure, 
there  is  a  magician,  who  answen  any 
question  taken  from  90  medallions.  The 
medallion  selected  is  placed  in  a  drawer, 
the  magical  books  are  gravely  consulted, 
and  the  magician  then  strikes  with  his 
wand  against  a  door,  which  opens,  and 
displays  an  appropriate  answer.  His  oth- 
er automata  are,  a  boy,  which  draws  and 
writes;  a  little  figure,  a  few  inches  in 
height,  which  dances  to  music  produced 
in  a  glass  case,  in  which  it  is  enclosed ;  a 
humming-bird,  which  issues  from  a  box, 
sings,  and  returns  to  the  box  again;  a 
steel  spider;  a  hissing  serpent,  &c.  An 
engine  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Babbase 
capable  of  computing  any  table  by  the 
method  of  differences.  The  greater  the 
number  of  differences,  the  more  it  will 
outstrip  the  most  rapid  calculator. 

AuTOPST  (firom  Greek,  air^s,  himself; 
and  Sr^iif  sight];  observation  which  one 
makes  himself,  in  contradistinction  from 
knowledge  which  we  get  fiwm  the  ac- 
counts of  othen. 

Autumn  ;  that  one  of  the  seasons,  which, 
in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  begins 
when  the  sun,  in  its  apparent  descent  to 
the  southern  hemispnere,  touches  the 
eauator.  The  end  of  autumn  is  at  the  time 
or  the  son's  greatest  south  declination,  or 
when  he  entera  Capricorn.  Accordin|^  to 
our  computation  of  time,  the  beffinning 
of  autumn  is  Sept  23,  when,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  year,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal ;  and  the  end  is  Dec.  21, 
at  the  time  of  the  shortest  day.  The  au- 
tumn of  the  southern  hemisphere  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  our  sprmg.  From 
this  astronomical  autumn  the  physical  or 
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popular  autumn  diffore  according  to  the 
climate^-t^hmuui/  equinox,  (See  £^*- 
nax^y-Aidumnal  paini  is  called,  by  as- 
tronomers, that  point  where  ,the  equator 
cuts  the  ecliptic :  the  sun  reaches  it  SepL 
23.  It  is  said  to  be  at  the  begiiming  of 
Libra,  and  is  continually  marked  so,  not- 
withstanding the  pouit  has  long  since  re- 
ceded from  this  constellation,  and  is  now 
near  the  stars  of  the  left  shoulder  of  Vir- 

SK  It  is  opposite  to  the  vernal  point; 
erefore  its  ascension  amounts  to  I8(r, 
and  its  longimde  also  to  as  many,  or  six 
signs ;  its  decimation  and  latitude  ss  0. 

Auvs&one;  a  ci-devant  province  of 
France,  which  took  its  name  from  tlie 
ancient  inluJi>itants,  called  Avemi.  It  was 
surrounded  by  Velay  and  Forez,  Limou- 
sin, Bourbonnais,  Beny,  Rouergue  and 
Gevaudan,  in  the  heart  of  France.  Upper 
and  Lower  Auvergne  contained  together, 
on  500  square  leagues,  800,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  mountains  of  Auvergne  are 
among  the  most  noted  of  France.  The 
northern  part  is  called  Puv  dt  D^me; 
the  southem,  Pw/  de  Canial;  while  the 
centre  is  formed  of  tlie  MmU  (TOr, 
The  revolution  divided  this  province  into 
three  departments.  (See  Department.) — 
Auvergne  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
ancient  Gaul,  and  has  always  remained  a 
veiT  important  part  of  France. 

AuvERifAS ;  a  deep-colored  wine,  made 
of  black  raisins,  so  called  at  Orleans.  It 
is  not  fit  to  drink  until  a  year  old,  but,  if 
kept  two  or  three  years,  becomes  excel- 
lent 

AvA,  or  AuNOWA ;  a  town  in  Asia, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Ava,  or  Birmah, 
on  the  Irrawnddy,  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Ummerapoora,  500  miles  E.  Calcutta: 
Ion.  95°  5&  E,;  lat.  2P  51'  N.  It  was 
divided  into  tlie  upper  and  lower  city; 
both  fortified.  The  lower  was  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  protected  by  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  with  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch ;  an  embankment  of  earth  supports 
the  wall  within.  The  upper  town,  which 
may  be  called  the  citadely  does  not  exceed 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  much 
stronger  and  more  compact  than  the 
other.  The  walls  are  now  mouldering, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  timber  of  which  the 
houses  were  built  has  been  carried  away 
to  be  used  in  a  new  town,  called  Ummera' 
poom,  N umeroiis  temples  are  falling,  and 
the  few  houses  built  of  brick  become 
the  abode  of  bets.  In  the  temple  of 
Logathero  Praw  is  still  to  l)c  seen  a  gi- 
gantic image  of  Godaina,  of  marble.  The 
height  of  the  idol,  from  the  top  of  the 
bead  to  the  pedestal  on  which  it  sits,  is 


nearly  34  feet ;  the  head  is  ei^t  feel  in 
diameter,  and  across  the  breast  it  meMuics 
10  feet  The  Biimans  assert  that  it  » 
composed  of  one  entire  Uock  of  maible ; 
nor  can  any  junction  be  perceived.  (For 
the  country  of  Ava,  see  Birmah,)  A  uort 
time  affo,  Mr.  Crawford's  Embassy  to  Ava, 
one  YM^  4to.,  was  advertised  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  as  on  the  eve  of  appeannoe, 
whicn  must  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

AvA-AVA ;  a  plant  so  called  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite,  who  make  an  in- 
toxicating juice  out  of  it  Their  chiefr 
vie  with  each  other  in  diinking  the  great- 
est number  of  draughts,  as  the  G^mao 
students  do  in  drinking  beer. 

AvAnoNTAS ;  a  sect  of  Bramins,  who, 
in  austerity,. surpass  all  the  rest  They 
even  reject  the  earthen  vessels  to  bold 
provisions,  and  the  stick  to  lean  on — lux- 
uries which  the  other  sects  allow  them- 
selves. Some  Avadontas  go  perfectly 
naked :  when  hungry,  they  bee  for  some- 
thing to  eat :  others  ffo  to  the  noly  rivens 
and  there  expect  the  peasants  to  feed 
them. 

Aval,  or  Bahhreik  ;  the  larvest  of  the 
Bahhrein  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Penii,  30 
miles  in  lemeth,  and  12  wide,  where  it  is 
broadest  Besides  the  fortified  town  of 
Bahhrein,  it  contains  some  poor  vill&ges. 
Lon.48°4'E.;  Uit2e»3e'N. 

AvALAircHEs  (in  German,  Lavmea,  or 
Lauwinen) ;  large  masses  of  snow,  which 
roll  down  firoin  the  mountains,  causing, 
great  damage  bv  their  fall.  There  are 
three  kinds.  The  wind  or  dust  ava- 
lanches are  so  called  because  they  are 
occasioned  bv  the  wind,  which  carries 
along  the  fiiesli  fallen  snow,  and  throws  it, 
in  the  form  of  dust,  into  the  valleys.  The 
rapidity  witli  which  they  come  would 
render  this  kin4  the  most  dangerous  of 
all,  were  it  not  for  their  great  ligbbiess, 
which  renders  it  easy  to  extricate  ooe^  sell 
fix)m  them.  There  have  been  instances 
of  ])eople  remaining  24  houra  under  such 
avalanches  without  being  suilbcated.  The 
second  kind  are  caUed  mousitoui,  snoir, 
haU  or  thunder  avalanehes  {SchrundrLavi- 
nen).  These  are  not  blown  off  by  the 
wind,  but  fall  by  tlieir  own  wei^^ht,  bring- 
ing down  with  tliem  all  the  ground  on 
which  tliey  lie,  together  with  the  trees 
rocks,  &C.,  which  are  there.  They  gen^ 
erally  fiill  in  the  spring,  when  the  increas- 
ing warmth  has  rendered  the  snow  more 
damp  and  heavy.  Theur  fell  makes 
mountain  and  valley  tremble,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  noise  like  thunder 
The  third  kind,  earth  anaUauktSy  or  Umi- 
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dipB^  occur  when  the  soil  has  been  weak- 
ened bj  long-continued  and  deep-pene- 
trating rains,  when  it  slides  down  uito  the 
Talleys,  with  all  the  houses,  trees  and  entire 
forests  which  stand  thereon,  and  causes 
the  most  hoirible  destruction. 

Ayanturine.    (See  Quartz,) 

Avaht-la-Lettre  {Frenck ;  before  the 
letter).  It  is  custonuuy  to  strike  off  from 
a  copper-plate  a  number  of  iropresmons 
before  the  name,  dedication,  or  any  other 
words  are  cut  under  the  engraving ;  and,  as 
these  impressons  are  of  course  the  best, 
they  are  distinguished  in  Europe  by  the 
name  ancmlAa'Uttrt^  and  bear  always  a 
higher  price  than  the  common  impres- 
sions. Some  avaid-larUttrt  are  extremely 
dear.    (See  Ihw^/hnprunon.) 

AvARES ;  a  nation,  the  remains  of  the 
Scheu-Schen,  driven  from  their  country 
by  the  Turiu.  They  came,  100  years 
later  than  the  Bulgarians,  to  the  regions 
around  the  Don,  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Wolga.  A  part  remained  in  Circasaia, 
where  they  still  exist;  another  portion 
advanced  to  the  Danube  in  555,  and  set- 
tled in  Dacia,  served  in  Justinian's  army, 
aided  the  Lombards  in  destroying  the 
kingdom  of  the  Gepidse,  and  gradually 
conquered  (especially  under  the  powerful 
khan  Bajan,  in  582)  the  region  of  Panno- 
nia.  Under  his  successors,  they  made 
themselves  masten  of  Dalmatia,  pressed 
into  Thuringia  and  Italy,  where  they 
fought  with  the  Franks  and  Lombards, 
and  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
Sclavonians  dwelling  on  the  Danube,  and 
farther  north,  as  well  as  over  the  Bulgari- 
ana»  on  the  Black  sea.  But  they  were  soon 
divided,  and  lost  Dalmatia  in  640.  limit- 
ed to  Pannonia,  they  were  at  length  over- 
come by  Charlemagne,  796,  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  Moravians  and  PetschenegenL 
After  827,  they  disapi)ear  from  history. 

AvatXr,  in  Hindoo  mythology ;  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Deity.  Innumerable  in- 
carnations have  taken  place,  according  to 
the  Hindoos,  but  ten  are  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, and  four  of  them  are  the  subjects 
of  Picrdiuu,  or  sacred  poems.  These  ten 
are  the  mcarnations  of  Vishnii,  the  su- 
preme God.  The  Matsya  avat4r  was  the 
descent  of  the  Deiw  in  the  form  of  a  fish ; 
Kachyapa,  or  Kjurma,  in  that  of  a 
tortoise ;  Varaha,  as  a  boar ;  Nara-singha, 
as  a  monster,  half  man,  half  lion ;  Vama- 
na,  as  a  dwarf;  Parasilk-IUma,  as  the  son 
of  Jamadagni.  All  these  took  place  in 
the  Satya  xtiga,  or  golden  age.  The  oth- 
ers are  more  recent  The  seventh  incar- 
nation is  called  Rkmarchandra  aoal&r^  the 
descent  of  Vishnu  to  destroy  a  giant. 


Their  contests  are  the  subject  of  the 
celebrated  epic  called  the  Ramhfana, 
The  eighth  avat^,  called  Bala-U&ma^ 
was  in  order  to  chastise  other  giants  f 
the  ninth,  Buddt'ha,  had  a  similar  object. 
The  Kalki,  or  tenth  avatar,  is  yet  to  come» 
at  the  end  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or  the  iron 
age.    (See  Indian  J^holo(^.\ 

AvELLiNO  (Furca  Caudmx) ;  a  passage 
lying  between  a  city  of  the  same  name 
(35  miles  N.  E.  from  Nfuples)  and  Bene- 
vento,  in  the  valley  Di  Garsano.  A  Ro- 
man army,  having  entered  Uiis  pass  with 
its  rear  exposed,  was  suirounded  by  the 
Samnites,  who  better  understood  moun- 
tain warftre,  and,  having  kid  down  it» 
arms,  was  sent  under  the  yoke,  like  slaves^ 
B.  C.  321.  The  surrounding  countiy  yields 
the  mountain  productions  of  the  south 
(which  often  serve  the  fiiigal  peasants  for 
bread),  sweet  chesmuts  and  walnuts  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  are  protected  against  night  firosts  and 
too  eariy  blossoming.  The  gloomily-built 
city  Avellino,  with  11,300  inhabitants,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra,  contains  manufiicto- 
ries  of  maccaroni,  in  which  mountain- 
maize  is  used  with  chestnuts,  &c.  They 
belong  to  the  princes  Caraccioli,  who 
have  established  a  granuv  there  for  their 
vassals,  and  derive  considerable  revenues 
fit)m  the  profitable  business  of  dyeings 
which  is  fiivored  by  the  soft  water  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Ave  Maria,  also  Ave  Makt,  among 
the  Catholics ;  the  beginning  of  a  prayer 
to  the  holy  Vixj^in,  whence  the  whole 
prayer  is  ctuled  ,%>€  Maaria,  Ave^  in  Latin, 
means  hail,  Ave,  Maria !  is  HaU,  Maty  ! 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  salutation  which 
the  angel  ^dresMd  to  the  Virsin,  when 
he  announced  to  her  that  she  mould  be 
the  mother  of  the  Savior  (Luke  i.  28. 
Aotj  gratia  plena:  Dominm  tecum;  hene- 
dicta  fu  m  tnulieribua).  The  name  Ave 
Maria  is  also  given  to  those  little  balls  in 
rosaries,  each  of  which  denotes  a  prayer, 
called  Ave  Maria  (see  Rtaary) ;  while  the 
larger  balls  denote  a  Paier-noster.  As,  in 
Italy,  a  bell  tolls  at  sun-down,  which 
admonishes  the  people  to  addrnas  their 
pravers  to  the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  close 
of  the  24th  hour,  which,  according  to  the 
Italian  division  of  time,  coincides  always 
with  sun-down,  is  called  Ave  Maria ;  and 
it  is  usual  to  say^  al  Ave  Maria,  half  vagt 
Ave  Maria,  &c,  mstead  of  of  24  o'ctoefc, 
half  past  24,  &c. 

AvENTiNE,  John  (properiy,  Untrmayr), 
a  historii^  bom  at  Abensbeirg,  in  Bavaria, 
in  1477,  studied  at  Ingold^dt  and  at 
Paris*  and  afterwards  gave  lectures  at 
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Cracow  and  Ingoldstadt.  In  15152,  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  two  Bavarian 
princes,  with  one  of  whom  he  visited 
n)reign  countries.  In  1517,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bavarian  historioerapher,  and 
wrote  his  fiimous  Armcdes  imcrtm  (last 
edition  bv  Gundlinff,  Leipsic,  1710,  folio), 
and  his  Bavarian  Chronicle,  both  standard 
worics  fin*  German  history.  His  Rudt" 
maUa  Chrcanmatica  LaXmat  were  publiah- 
ed  in  1512,  and  contributed  much  to  ad- 
vance the  study  of  philology  in  Germany. 
He  died  Jan.  9, 1534. 

AvENZOAR,  or  Ebn  Zohar  ;  an  Arabi- 
an physician  of  the  12th  centurv,  bom  at 
Seville,  in  Spain,  where  his  &tner  prac- 
tised medicine.  He  became  eminent  in 
his  profession,  travelled  much,  and  passed 
through  many  adventures,  amons  which 
was  a  long  imprisonment  at  Seville.  He 
had  the  care  or  an  hospital,  and  composed 
a  woric  entitled  AL  Thdstr^  containm^  a 
compendiiun  of  medical  practice,  and  in- 
cludmg  many  facts  and  observations  not 
found  m  preceding  writers,  which  were 
probablv  tne  result  of  his  own  experience. 
He  diea  at  Morocco,  in  1169.  The  report 
of  his  having  lived  to  the  age  of  135  is 
probably  an  eiror,  arising  from  his  having 
been  confounded  with  his  son,  of  the 
same  name  and  profession,  who  lived  at 
Morocco,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  regimen  of  health. 

AvERAOE,  cmnmofi,  customarvt  or  j^ettv. 
In  case  of  shipments  of  goods,  the  bills 
of  lading  oflen  contain  a  stipulation  that 
the  shipper  shall,  besides  a  certain  rate 
or  amount  of  fi^igfat-money,  also  pay 
"  primage  and  average."  The  word  av- 
eratte,  in  this  place,  onginally  denoted  sev- 
eral petnr  charses,  such  as  towage,  bea- 
conagCj  &C.,  which  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  ship,  freight  and  cargo,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  which  are  veiy  various, 
being  determined  by  the  marine  ordi- 
nances of  some  countries,  and,  in  others, 
by  the  usage  of  particular  ports.  There 
is  often  a  great  variety  in  the  usages  at 
the  different  ports  of  the  same  country  in 
this  respect  But  the  practice  has  come 
veiy  much  into  use  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  general  in  the  United  States,  to  allow  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
freight  for  primage  and  average,  where 
the  bill  of  t&ding  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these.  The  printed  form  of  tnlls 
of  ladinff  usually  contains  the  words  pri- 
mage am  average^  with  a  blank  space,  so 
thiS,  when  filled  up,  it  reads  ei^er  ti^ 
or  wilhovt  primage  and  average,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  not  hitherto 


regulated  the  amount  of  these  ehai|pe& — 
Average,  genaral  or  fproat,  coDsists  of  ex- 
penses incurred,  sacrifices  made,  or  dam- 
age sustained,  for  the  common  benefit  of 
ship,  freiffht  and  cargo,  and  comprehends 
jetBon  (the  loss  sustained  by  throwing 
oveiboard  a  part  of  the  caigo,  or  of  the 
provisions,  tackle  or  furniture  of  the  ship, 
for  the  general  safety),  or  the  cutting  away 
of  a  mast,  and  also  ransom  paid  to  pirates, 
compromise  unth  captore  (if  permitted  by 
the  laws),  the  damage  occasioned  by  pur- 
posely running  the  vessel  on  shore,  and, 
by  the  usage  of  some  countries,  the  ex- 
pense of  gating  a  stranded  vefsel  afloat, 
though  it  was  accidentally  stranded,  and 
the  expenses  of  delaying  the  voyage  to 
seek  a  port  to  refit.  The  expenses  and 
damage  that  are  the  subjects  of  contribu- 
tion in  general  average,  must  be  divided 
among  ul  the  parties  to  whom  the  ship, 
freight  and  cargo  belong,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  several  interests.  Contribu- 
tion for  jetson  was  provided  for  in  the 
maritime  laws  of  Rhodes,  and  thence 
adopted  into  the  Roman  code.* — ^Average, 
particular,  is  the  loss,  expme  and  dam- 
age sustained  on  a  ship,  might  or  cargo, 
^ich  is  to  be  borne  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  interest  belongs,  without  an^  claim 
upon  the  other  interests  for  c<Hitnbution, 
and,  in  general,  comprehends  loss  or  dam- 
age that  happens  accidentaDy,  and  is  not 
incurred  voluntarily  and  purposely.  It  is 
also  cBLHedparUai  loss,  uraiich  desci^on 
is  likewise  applied  to  a  loss  of  <hi)j  a  pan 
of  the  value  of  the  interest  at  nak,  in 
distinction  fiom  a  Mai  lass, 

AvERNUS ;  a  lake  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  between  ancient  Cuma  and  Pu- 
teoli.  It  is  circular,  in  some  places  180 
feet  deep,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  a 
moderate  height,  which  used  to  be  cov- 
ered with  immense  woods,  so  that  gloom 
and  darkness  surrounded  the  lake,  and 
accumulated  effluvia  filled  the  air  with 
contagion.  These  woods  no  longerstand, 
but  the  regions  about  the  lake  are  still 
unhealthy.  In  ancient  times,  a  savage 
people  fled  hither,  who  only  ventured  out 
by  night  Their  conduct  struck  terror 
into  the  neighboring  people,  whose  stories 
gave  rise  to  the  &ble  of  the  Cinomerians, 
who  lived  in  pemtual  darkness ;  and  the 
idea  arose,  that  the  dead  were  here  celled 
up  from  the  infernal  world.  Hoiner 
makes  this  lake  the  entrance  to  hell,  and 
describes  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  it.  Virsil 
has  followed  in  his  steps.  Afterwards, 
certain  priests  also  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  this  lake,  who  dealt  in  conjura- 
tions, exorcised  ggirits^&c^  and  cartMd  on 
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their  oecupatioxi  only  by  night  Hence 
this  wood  beGame  the  grove  of  Hecate. 

AvsEftOEs  (coirupted  fix>in  Ebn  or  J5n 
Riukd\f  the  most  renowned  of  the  Am- 
bian  philosophers,  and  instructer  of  Mo- 
ses Maiaionides,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in 
Spain.  His  fether,  chief  magistrate  there, 
instructed  him  in  the  Mohammedan  laws, 
and  appointed  Tophail  to  teach  him  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  His  talents  and 
knowledge  procured  him  the  succession 
to  his  fiiUier's  office.  The  king  of  Mo- 
rocco appointed  him  cadi  in  the  province 
of  Mauntania.  But  his  success  was  en- 
vied, and  he  was  accused  of  rejecting  the 
established  religion,  and,  in  conseouence, 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  banisned  to 
Spain.  He  returned  to  Cordova,  where 
he  was  assisted  by  his  scholar  Maimoni-. 
des ;  but  was  soon  persecuted  there,  also, 
and  fled  to  Fez.  Here  he  was  condemn- 
ed, by  a  spiritual  court,  to  recant,  and 
undeigo  a  public  penance.  Upon  this,  he 
went  back  to  his  own  counny,  where  the 
caliph  Almansor,  after  a  time,  restored 
him  to  his  dignities.  He  died,  after  an 
active  life,  at  Morocco,  A.  D.  1217  or 
1225.  A.  reoarded  Aristode  as  the  great- 
est of  all  phuosophers,  and  explained  his 
writings,  with  only  a  sUght  deviation  from 
his  views.  The  Alexandrian  doctrines, 
also,  had  much  influence  upon  him. 
Against  the  orthodox  Arabians,  particu- 
larly against  Alntzal,  he  set  hunself  up 
as  a  defender  of  philosrah  v  on  rational 
principles.  He  was  caUed,  amonff  the 
Arabians,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  hUer- 
preUr  (of  Aristotle).  They  adhered  veiy 
closely  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle,  made 
from  the  Syriac  He  wrote,  also,  a  com- 
pendium of  nhync,  called  CoUigdj  or 
universal,  and  many  treatises  in  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  juruprudence  and  med- 
icine. 

AvESNSS,  or  AvEififss ;  one  of  those 
many  fortresses  which  protect  France  on 
the  side  of  Geraiany,  and  which  mostly 
originated  under  the  restless  Louis  Xlv. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  fortresses  kept  by 
the  allies  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
1815.    Lon.4<>E.;tatW7'N. 

AvETRON,  d^partement  de  P ;  a  French 
department  in  the  fermer  Guyenne  and 
Garogne.    (See  JDoKtriment.) 

AvicEHNA,  or  Ebii-Siiva,  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  physician,  was  bom  at 
Assena,  near  BochiuB,  A.  D.  960.  He 
possessed  a  ready  genius  and  a  strong 
memory,  and,  after  ^ing  through  a  course 
of  study  with  vanous  masters,  became 
a  pupil  at  the  school  of  Bagdad,  where 
be  exhibited  indefittigable  industiy  and 


no  inconadenUe  portion  of  feitsjtV^iffnir 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  read 
the-  metaphvsics  of  Aristotle  40  timea 
without  understanding  them.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  early  a^  of  18, 
and  began  to  practise  as  a  physician.  He 
soon  acquired  a  degree  of  reputation 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  various 
Eastern  princes,  all  of  whom  were  de- 
suous  of  retaining  him  in  their  service ; 
but  he  finallv  went  into  that  of  the  sultan 
Nedjmeddevle,  who  appointed  him  his 
physician  and  grand  vizier.  His  undue 
love  of  pleasure,  however,  soon  made 
him  lose  his  post  and  his  master's  fevor ; 
and  the  remamder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
mat  adversitv,  as  he  was  charged  with 
the  crime  of  heresy,  in  addition  to  other 
accusations.  He  died  at  Hamadan,  in 
abject  circumstances,  A.  D.  1030,  i^ed 
58.  A.  left  many  writings,  mostly  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle.  They  consiBt  of 
20  books  on  the  Utility  of  the  Sciences ; 
the  Heads  of  Logic ;  and  various  pieces 
in  metaphysics  and  morals.  Of  his  med- 
ical works,  the  principal  is  called  Canon 
MetUeinct,  which  is  thought  very  lightly 
of  by  Haller  and  Freind.  His  works 
were  printed  in  the  original  Arabic,  at 
Rome,  in  1497,  more  than  one  Latin  ver- 
sion of  which  has  been  translated,  the 
latest  being  that  of  Vopucius  Fortunatus^ 
(Louvain,165L) 

AviENUs,  Ruftis  Festus;  a  Latin  poet 
ofthe  4th  century.  The  works  attributed 
to  him  are,  Latm  versions  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Aratus,  and  Periege«s  of  IK- 
onvsius,  &c  Some  of  these  productions 
stifl  remain,  and  show  him  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  versifier.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Caimegetier,  173L 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  histc»y. 

Avignon,  chief  city  of  the  department 
of  Yaucluse,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
France,  on  the  Rhone,  with  narrow  and 
crod^ed  streets,  contains  a  great  number 
of  churches  and  sacred  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  church  of  the  Franciscans ; 
several  scientific  institutions,  and  among 
them  an  athenieum  and  a  medical  library ; 
2800  houses  and  24,000  inhabitants;  re- 
spectable silk  manufectories,  silk-dyeing 
e6tEd>liahments,  and  other  works.  The 
country  is  agreeable,  and  extremely  fiuit- 
fiil  in  com,  wine,  olives,  the  Avignon 
berry  (of  a  yellow  color),  kermes,  sumach, 
and  the  richest  firuits  or  the  south.  Hera 
Petrarch  lived  several  vears :  here  he  saw 
his  I^uira,  who  formed  the  subject  of  his 
most  beautifiil  verses,  and  whose  tomb  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Franciscan  church. 
The  fountain  of  Yaucluse  is  five  leagues  , 
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from  A.  TbiB  city  and  ita  district,  in  the 
middle  aces,  was  a  county  which  the 
popes,  who  had  already  received  the 
county  of  VenaiBsin,  in  1273,  from  kinff 
Philip  the  Bold,  as  a  present^  bought  of 
Joanna,  queen  of  Sicuy  and  countess  of 
Provence,  in  1348,  for  80,000  florins.  Jo- 
anna had  fled  to  Provence  because  Louis 
I,  king  of  Hungaiy,  wished  to  take  re* 
vense  on  her  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  caused  to  be 
murdered.  The  papal  government  re- 
tained the  two  provinces,  under  the  rule 
of  a  vice-legate,  till  1790,  when,  after 
many  stormy  scenes,  the  ci^,  with  its 
diBtnct,  was  annexed  to  the  French  re- 
public, and,  in  1791,  was  formally  united 
with  it  At  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  the 
pcnie  renounced  A.  and  VenaisauL  Louis 
AlV  and  Louis  XV  several  times  took 
possession  of  A.,  when  ofl^ded  with  the 
popes.  From  1305  to  1377,  seven  popes 
m  succession  fixed  their  residence  m  tins 
ci^.  The  Catholic  historians  commonly 
caU  this  period  (he  BabyUmM  cofUMtuof 
fkt  popes.  Near  A.  are  found  many  Ko- 
man  antiquitiee. 

AvoiADtJFOis  (French,  avoir  duwna); 
a  kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pouna  con- 
tains 16  ounces,  and  is  in  proportion  to  a 
pound  troy  as  17  to  14  All  the  larver 
and  coarser  commodities  are  weighed  orjr 
avoirdupois  weight  The  avoirdupois 
ounce  is  less  than  the  troy  ounce  in  the 
proportion  of  7S  to  79;  though  the  pound, 
as  we  have  said,  is  greater.  (See  Meat* 
ure$.) 

Avoir ;  the  name  of  lour  rivers  in  Eng- 
land :— '1.  Rinng  in  Leicestershire,  nins  S. 
W.,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Tewks- 
boiy.  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  town  on  this 
river,  is  the  buth-place  of  Shakcqpeare. 
5L  In  Monmouthshire.  3.  In  Wilt^iire, 
enten  the  Enjdish  channel  at  Christ- 
church  bay,  in  Hampshire.  4.  The  Low- 
«r  Avon,  which  rises  near  Tetbuy,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  falls  into  the  Sev- 
ern N.  W.  of  Bristol,  being  navigable  as 
ftrasBath. 

Award.    (See  MniraHon.) 

A-wsioh;  the  state  of  the  anchor  when 
it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction. 

AxsL.    (See  AhioUnn,) 

AxiM ;  a  part  of  the  feitile  territory  of 
Ahanta,  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Dutch 
have  a  fort  here,  called  fort  Anthony, 
situated  on  the  most  western  promontory 
of  cape  Three  Points.  The  Portuguese 
founded  the  first  settlement  here,  but 
were  driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1643.— Wrun  is  likewise  the  name  of  a 


river  whidi  runs  through  the  cspkal  of 
this  country,  called,  also,  Axkn. 

AxiNiTE ;  a  crystallized  sttfartance, 
found  principally  in  Dauphiny,  in  France, 
and  latterly  in  Cornwall,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St  Just  The  colors  are  gener- 
ally a  hriit  violet-brown.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  general  form  of  the 
crystals,  the  edges  of  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  uie  edge  of  an  axe. 

Axiom  (principle) ;  a  universal  propo- 
mtion,  which  the  understanding  must  per- 
ceive to  be  true  as  soon  as  it  peiceivesi 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  though  it  can- 
not be  proved,  because  it  is  impoarible  to 
make  it  pkdner.  It  is  therefbre  called  a 
s^-evident  tnUh,  To  these  propositions 
belong,  indisputably,  those  in  which  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  either  the  same 
or  are  only  expressed  in  difierent  woids« 
since  we  cannot  think  a  thing'  is  leaBy 
difierent  finom  itself:  for  instance,.^  is  •!; 
Every  quofOUy  is  like  iMf;  A  Mng  u 
late  tisey;  A  Uning  cannot,  of  tJbe  man 
time,  he  and  not  he ;  &c.  To  axioms  be- 
long also  propositions,  of  which  the  pred- 
icate ei^jresses  only  some  idea  which 
enters  necessarily  into  our  ocmeeptifln  of 
the  subject  Such  is  the  propoaiticMi,  A 
triangle  has  three  Me»,  because  the  sub- 
ject, (rtoiigle,  cannot  be  conceived  other- 
wise than  three-sided.  Afl  reascming 
must  start  finom  axioms.  There  has  been 
much  dispute  what  proposition  is  to  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  nrst  in  aU  human 
knowledge.  Some  have  considered  as 
such  the  position,  B  is  nmosoibie  far  a 
thing  to  he  and  nottoheatAe  same  time ; 
others,  fFhateveris,is;  cthen, Every  Uumg 
either  is  or  is  not;  others^ the  principle  or 
the  sufficient  reason,  We  cdmuH  regard 
any  tfctng  as  true  tcihumt  pro^^  or  am 
thmgfcdse  against  estaHUskedpro^.  All 
these  positions  are  fiindamentaf  truths. 
They  all  have  this  in  common,  that  we 
cannot  help  regufadng  our  thou^ta,  in  the 
judgment  of  truth,  confbrmaU^  to  them. 
They  are  aD  necessariiv  believed  to  be 
true.  Many  principles,  however,  are  es- 
teemed, by  one  class  of  men,  self-evident 
which  another  will  not  adanL  There 
can  never,  therefore,  exist  perfect  oni- 
fi>rmity  in  human  reasoning.  There  b 
only  one  science,  which  suirts  fitmi  ax- 
ioms acknowledged  by  all  mankind, 
and  which,  therefore,  is  of  a  more  gen* 
era]  character  than  any  other — ^viz.  mttb^ 
matics.  But  about  some  prinaides  of 
every  other  science,  which  are  cenera^ 
considered  axioms,  great  doubts  bave  ex> 
isted.  Thus  it  is  regarded  as  an  axkMn 
of  moral  philosophy,  that  There  exittt  s 
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iKiiiiicfMm,  m  ifte  natmt  otptirngMj  hdwten 
moral  good  and  emL  This  cannot  be 
proved,  but  it  is  generally  admitted ;  and 
all  our  aoctal,  poktical  and  religious  rela^ 
tions  are  regulftted  by  this  principle ;  yet 
there  have  existed  men  of  acute  minds, 
who  have  disavowed  this  adorn  altogeth- 
er, and  made  interest  the  sole  rule  ofcon* 
duct.  Many  of  them  lived  in  the  time  of 
Helvetius.  (<}.  v.)^  It  has  always  been  a 
great  question  in  philosophy,  whether 
mese  ajdoms  are  tnnote,  or  drawn  from 
tiferimce^ — ^Bacon  calls  axiom  a  general 
pnndple,  obtained  by  experiment  and 
observation,  from  which  we  may  safely 
proceed  to  reason  in  all  other  instances ; 
and  Newton  gives  the  name  of  axiom  to 
the  laws  of  motion,  which,  of  course,  are 
ascertained  by  the  investigation  of  nature } 
he  also  terms  axiom$  those  general,  ex- 
perimental truths,  or  fiicts,  which  ronn 
the  ground- woik  of  the  science  of  optics, 
Du^id  Stewart  thinks  that,  in  this,  and 
other  instances,  Newton  followed  Bacon's 
phraseology  *<too  implicitly.'' 

Axis,  in  geometiy;  the  straight  line 
which  divides  the  area  of  a  curved  figure 
(e.  g.,  of  a  circle,  ellijiee,  &c.)  into  two 
parts,  similar  and  similarly  situated,  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Further,  a  straight 
line,  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  periphery 
through  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  is  its  axis ; 
and  a  straight  line  drawn  fix>m  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  through  the  centre  of  its  base, 
is  the  axis  of  the  cone. — ^The  axis  of  the 
world  is  the  imaginary  Une  drawn  through 
its  two  poles  and  its  centre. 

Axuic,  AxoMA,  AxoMis,  or  AKStm ;  a 
city  in  Tigre,  a  province  of  Abyssinia. 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  mentions 
A^  though,  in  the  Ist  century  after  Christ, 
it  was  repeatedl^r  spoken  of^  and  particu- 
larly after  the  time  of  Ptolemv,  as  the 
chief  dtv  of  an  important  kingdom, 
which,  through  Adulis,  was  connected 
with  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time 
of  the  jper^lttf  of  the  Red  sea,  A.  was 
the  great  dep6t  of  the  ivory  trade.  The 
importance  of  this  city  and  its  kings 
was  first  made  known  to  us  by  a  stone 
(•/^riMttCtc  marbU)  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, first  explained  bv  Salt,  who  discov- 
ered it,  and  afterwards  bv  Buttmann  and 
Niebuhr  (Mustum  dor  AUerikumfunuen-' 
schcfien^  v.  Woff  und  BuUmanny  3d  voL, 
sec.  575).  This  inscription,  like  similar 
ones  that  have  since  come  to  us  fiiom 
that  quarter,  contains  an  account  of  the 
ciemeucy  of  one  Aizanas  (a  boasting  kinff, 
who  called  himself  a  son  of  Mars)  towwdi 
several  inferior  kinjgs,  whom  he  coDf|uer- 
ed.    The  interest  in  this  inscription  was 


1  by 
afforded  of  the  second'half  of  the  Adulian 
marble,  (o.  v.)  A.,  the  place  where  it 
was  founa,  still  exhibits  many  remains 
of  its  former  greatness.  Among  its  ruins 
are  shown  w  royal  throne  and  groups 
of  obelisks,  originally  55  in  numb^,  one 
of  which  Salt  declmd  to  be  the  most 
beautifiil  that  he  had  seen.  Cotton  goods 
and  the  finest  parchment  are  still  manu- 
fiictured  here. 

Atacucho,  battls  of.  This  engage- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Uie 
history  of  South  America,  having  been 
decisive  of  the  independence  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru.  For  several  months 
before  this  event,  the  Colombian  auxiliarv 
army,  under  general  Sucre,  and  the  royal- 
ist army,  under  the  viceroy  La  Senia,  had 
been  moving  in  fiiceof  each  other  with 
various  success,  but,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Colombians.  Sucre 
and  his  men  were  anxious  ibr  bi^tle ;  and 
at  length  La  Sema  determined  to  engage 
them  on  the  plain  of  Ayaeucho,  D^  9: 
18S5.  The  royalist  force  consisted  of 
9,310  men,  that  of  the  patriots  of  5,780 
men.  Generals  Sucre  (the  commander  in 
chief),  La  Mar,  Cordova  and  Miller  distin- 

Siished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
e  battle  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
La  Sema,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  the 
loss  of  1800  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  in  the  capitulation  of  Canterac,  the 
second  in  command.  Of  the  natriots, 
only  370  were  killed.  The  intelligence 
of  this  splendid  victory  filled  all  Spanish 
America  with  rejoicinjis,  as  it  effectually 
accomplished  the  dehvery  of  Peru  finom 
the  Spaniards.   (See  Peru,  Bo^tvio,  £hicre.) 

ATCiifXNA,  Mariano,  became  governor 
{^e  supremo)  of  the  state  of  Guatemala, 
ra  the  republic  of  Central  America,  in 
January  1827,  after  the  murder  of  Cirilo 
Flores,  the  vice-chiefj  and  the  removal 
of  the  actual  ffovemor  by  president  Arce. 
He  is  one  of  me  most  influential  members 
of  the  Guatemaltecan  party.  (See  Central 
Jimerwa.) 

Atesha  ;  daughter  of  Abubeker,  the 
fiivorite  wife  of  the  Arabian  prophet, 
though  she  bore  him  no  chUd.  After  his 
death,  she  opposed  the  succession  of  Ali, 
nosed  an  army  against  him,  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  dismissed  with  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  ha4  already 
arisen  among  the  Arabians,  and  com- 
municated itself  afterwards  to  the  Chris- 
tians. She  died  in  677,  it  is  said,  67  years 
old. 

Azimuth  of  a  star;  the  arc  of  the  hori- 
zon comprehended  between  the  merid** 
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ian  of  the  observer  and  the  vertical  circle 
paflGdDg  through  the  star.  It  is  easterly, 
if  the  star  is  observed  before,  westeriy,  if 
after,  and  zero,  if  at,  the  time  of  culmina- 
tion. It  is  usual  to  connect  with  the 
quadrant  a  ^pnduated,  horizontal  circle, 
called  the  axiinwJth  circk.  The  zero  of  its 
divisions  is  brought  into  the  situation  of 
the  meridian,  and  we  have  immediately 
the  azimuth  of  the  star,  whose  height 
above  the  horizon  is  detennined  by  the 
telescope  of  the  ouadrant 

AziNcouRT.    fSee  Aginccuti,) 

AzooA  Ships  (nom  the  Spanish  azo^pte, 
quicksilver)  were  those  Spanish  ships, 
commonly  called  the  quicksilver  9hnp8, 
from  their  carrying  mercury  to  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  to  extract  the  silver  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  any  goods 
except  for  the  king  of  Spain. 

AzopH,  or  Azof  ;  a  small  town  and 
Ibrtress  in  the  Rusnan  ^vemment  of 
Ekaterinoalav,  upon  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  where  it  flows  into  the 
seabf  Azoph.  Lat.  46°  59^  N. ;  Ion.  Sd'' 
lif  £.  It  contains  about  9000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was,  as  late  as  1774,  given  up 
entirdy  to  the  Russians  bv  the  Turks. — 
The  <Sea  of  Azoph  is  merely  a  bay  of  the 
Black  sea,  with  which  it  is  united  by  the 
stiaits  of  Caffiu  In  the  middle  a^es,  it 
was  caUed  Mar  de  Zabodithi,  and,  in  an- 
cient times,  Palus  MoboHs,  Its  principal 
port  is  Taganrock.  Its  fish  are  plentiful. 
On  Sept  5, 1799,  a  new  volcanic  island 
was  thrown  up.  The  sea  is  210  miles  in 
length,  and  about  50  broad.  Lat.  4SP  5MK 
— 4>  W  N. ;  Ion.  34°  3(y-59°  Sff  E. 

Azores  (i.  e.,  Hawk  islands) ;  a  sroup 
of  nine  Portuguese  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  Africa  and  America, 
extending  from  36°  to  39°  N.  lat.,  and 
containing  1160  sq.  miles.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  gov- 
erned by  Portuguese  laws.  The  country 
is  volcanic  and  mountainous,  but  well- 
watered  and  uncommonly  fruitful.  The 
highest  mountain,  the  peak  of  Pico,  is 
7016  feet  high.  The  climate  is  warm  and 
healthy,  producing  com,  wine,  and  va- 
rious fruits.  The  mhabitants  are  engaged 
in  grazing  and  fisheries,  have  some  man- 
u&ctures  and  a  lively  trade.  There  is  no 
ffood  harbor.  The  Portuguese  discovered 
these  islands,  A.  D.  1&6,  though  the 
Dutch  navigators  had  seen  them  earlier, 
and  called  them  the  Flemisk  islands. 
Their  names  are  St  Michael,  population 
80,000;  Tercera,  28,900;  Pico,  20,900; 
St  George,  11;200;  Fayal,  16,300;  Santa 
Maria,  5000;   Graciosa,  7400;  Flores, 


7100 ;  and  Corvo,  800.  Angra,  the  chid" 
city,  on  Tercera,  contains  15,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  total  population  of  the  Azores 
is  estimated  by  some  at  more  than 
200,000. 

Aeote  (from  at  and  {»j),  life,  because 
it  is  fatal  to  animal  life ;  called  also  miro- 
gerij  because  one  of  the  most  important 
properties  of  its  base  is,  that,  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  it  composes  nitric  acid] ; 
a  gas.  Though  incapwie  of  supporting 
respiration  or  combustion,  its  presence 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  dilute  the  oxygen, 
and  thus  diminish  its  activity.  Atmos- 
pheric air  is  a  mixture  of  oxy  gran  and  azote, 
m  the  proportion  of  21  to  79  in  volume. 
The  ^>ecinc  gravitv  of  azote  is  0^57, 
that  of  air  bein^  taken  as  unity.  Its  re- 
fractive power  IS  1,03408.  The  specific 
caloric  of  azote  and  the  air,  taken  in 
equal  volumes,  is  the  same ;  taken  by 
equal  weights,  that  of  azote  is  greater. 
Azote  is  procured  by  burning  phoephonis 
in  a  receiver  over  mercury ;  the  phospbo- 
nis  unites  with  the  oxygen,  hnd  the  azote 
is  set  free :  it  still  contains  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  separated  Irf 
shaking  the  gas  in  a  closed  botde,  con- 
taining lime-water,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  exhausted.  It  is  also  evolved 
from  decaying  or^^anized  substances,  and 
forms  ammoma  vnth  their  hydrogen  when 
burnt  Azote  has  a  feeble  affinhj  for 
other  substances ;  the  number  of  mmeral 
compounds  into  which  it  enters  is,  there- 
fore, small. — Animal  and  vesetabie  sub- 
stances difier  from  each  omer  only  in 
this,  that  the  former  contain  azote,  the  lat- 
ter are  destitute  of  it— Some  chemists 
consider  azote  a  compound  of  equal 
volumes  of  oxygen,  and  a  base  inrhich 
thev  call  nitrieum, 

AzTMB,  or  AzTMUs  (Greek,  ^e^«;,  with- 
out ferment,  unleavened);  a  term  much 
used  in  the  violent  controversies  between 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics;  the 
former  of  whom  contend,  that  the  bread, 
in  the  mass,  ought  to  be  axymus.  The 
controversies  on  this  important  subject 
are  of  equal  consequence  with  those  be- 
tween the  German  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vmists,  whether  the  Lord's  preyer  ought 
to  begin  (htr  FaJOvar  or  JFUXer  o/*  tw;  ot 
between  some  reUgious  orders,  whether 
the  cowl  ought  to  be  pointed  or  round, 

&C.,  &C.,  &c 

AzTMiTEs.    (See  Jbymt.) 
AzzARA,  don  Joseph  Nicholas,  cheva- 
lier d',  bom,  1731,  at  Barbanales,  in  Arra- 
r,  eariy  showed  a  strong  inclinatioo  for 
arts  and  sciences,  which  was  incresaed 
by  his  connexion  v^th  the  painter  Mengs, 
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wbo  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Ismg 
of  Spain.  A.  entered  on  the  career  of 
diplomacy,  was  aent  to  pope  Clement 
XIII,  aa  royal  a^nt  for  eccieaiestical  af- 
fiuTB,  highly  distmguiahed  liimaelf  in  this 
poet,  and  always  maintained  a  great  in- 
floence  in  the  most  important  negotia- 
tions between  his  countiy  and  the  papal 
court  (See  Dohm's  Memoira  qf  Joaeph 
II.  and  Rome.)  In  1796,  he  was  sent  to 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  to  obtain  his  favor 
towards  Rome.  Bonaparte  immediately 
conceived  an  esteem  tor  him,  and,  after 
this  meeting,  A.  always  regarded  him  with 


admiration.  At  that  time,  also,  commenced 
his  connexion  with  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
He  went  soon  after,  in  a  diplomatic  char- 
acter, to  Pans,  where  the  agreeable  society 
and  reception  which  he  met  with  com- 
pensated him  for  tlie  loss  of  his  old  friends, 
of  an  elegant  library,  and  a  rich  collection 
of  paintings  and  anti<^ues.  He  was  sub- 
sequently recalled,  banished  to  Barcelona, 
again  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  again 
deprived  of  this  important  office.  His 
feeble  health  at  last  gave  way,  and  he 
died  at  Paris,  Jan.  26, 1804. 


B. 


B;  the  second  letter  in  all  European 
alphabets,  in  Hebrew,  and  most  other 
languages.  It  belongs  to  the  mutes  and 
the  labials,  and,  as  ail  labials  are  easy  to 
be  pronounced,  h  is  one  of  the  ftrst  letters 
which  children  learn  to  speak,  after  they 
utter  0.  The  first  syUable  which  they 
pronounce  is,  generally,  6a  or  ptu  The 
pronunciation  of  h  di&rs  from  that  of  v 
on\j  in  this,  that  the  lips  are  compressed 
a  httle  more  closely.  The  difference  is 
so  sliffht,  that,  in  all  original  languages,  a 
considerable  period  elapses  before  the 
two  sounds  cease  to  be  used  indifferently. 
In  some  languages,  b  continues  to  be  pro- 
nounced Vj  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  the  Spanish,  it  has  this  sound  between 
two  vowels  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and, 
generally,  when  it  occura  between  a  vowel 
preceding,  and  an  r  succeeding  it  The 
modem  Greeks  pronounce  b  alvrays  v, 
and  represent  our  sound  of  b  by  combin- 
ing the  two  letters  ^  and  n ;  e,  g.,  Boston 
they  wihe  M^mn-ov.  The  languages  of  the 
American  Indians  have  few  perfect  labi- 
als, and  are,  therefore,  spoken  with  an 
open  mouth,  and  scarcely  any  motion  of 
the  lips.  Another  letter,  into  which  b  is 
often  changed,  wfj  which  requires  merely 
a  stronger  breathmg,  with  the  same  mo- 
tion of  the  lips.  In  one  part  of  Saxony, 
the  people  use  p  and  b  indifferently,  and, 
in  another  part,  6  is  not  used  at  alL  Some 
languages  re^lariy  change  b  into  o,  un- 
der certain  circumstances;  as  the  Latm, 
when  this  letter  occurs  before  j9 ;  thus  ob  is 
changed  into  op  h&fyeeponert  (oppontre). 
The  German  pronounces  i,  at  the  end  of 
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a  word,  invariably  jn. — B  is  often  used  as 
an  abbreviation,  and  its  most  common 
meanings  are  b^hre  fas  in  B.  C),  baekdor 
(as  in  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  B.  L.).  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  B  signified  2 ;  among 
the  Romans,  300;  with  a  dash  over  it, 
9000;  and  with  a  sort  of  accent  under  it, 
200.  (See  Abbreviations.) — ^In  music,  b  is 
the  designation  of  the  seventh  note  in  the 
natural  diatonic  scale  of  c,  to  which  De 
Nevers,  a  French  musician,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  centuiy,  is  said  to  have 
first  applied  the  syllable  su  The  ancients 
denotea  by  b  the  second  interval  in  their 
muacal  scale,  beginning  with  a— the  only 
interval,  with  them,  which  had  two  chords 
difterinff  half  a  note.  The  lower  one  was 
denoted  by  a  small  b,  the  higher  one  by  a 
large  B. 

Baal,  Bel;  a  Babylonian  or  PhcBni- 
cian  god,  the  idea  of  whom  has  been  very 
much  obscured  by  time,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  language.  Some  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  man,  the  founder  of  Babylon ; 
Herodotus  calls  him  the  son  of  Alceeus ; 
others  make  him  a  Chaldean  giant  From 
the  traditions  which  histoir  has  transmit- 
ted to  us,  we  might  thinK  him  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  man,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  was  after- 
wards deified.  Some  writers  report  of 
him,  that  he  made  the  land  fertile  and 
habitable,  connected  rivers  by  canals,  and 
surrounded  Babylon  with  a  walL  His 
son  Ninns,  the  ^reat  conqueror,  is  said  to 
have  declared  him  a  god  after  his  death, 
and  to  have  ordered  that  divine  honors 
should  be  paid  him.    But  his  worship 
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was  not  limited  to  Babylon  and  Assyria; 
we  find  it  among  the  Peraans,  l^yiians 
and  others.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the 
l^od  Baal  was  worshipped,  we  have  but 
miperfect  and  contraaictorv  statements. 
Amongst  the  sacrifices  ofiered  to  him, 
the  Bible  mentions  human  victims,  which, 
however,  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  figurative 
expression,  to  denote  the  apostasy  firom 
Jehovah  to  Baal. — Besides,  the  name  Baal 
or  Bd,  in  several  Oriental  lan^ua^es,  sig- 
nifies lardy  and  denotes  the  mgmty  of  a 
ruler;  e.  g.,  when  compounded  with  sev- 
eral proper  names,  as  bdshaiarj  Hanm- 
bal» 
Baalbek.  (See  Balheh) 
Baal-Zebub.  (See  Bedxebvb.) 
Baan,  John  van;   a   Dutch   portrait 

Kiinter,  bom  in  1633,  and  died  in  1703^ 
e  resided  some  time  in  England. 

Babel-BIaitdeb,  or  Babelmahbel  (lit- 
erally, the  gate  of  t^jjUcHon;  anciently, 
Dtro,  or  Dimt) ;  a  narrow  strait  between 
the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Red  sel^  formed 
by  projecting;  points  of  Arabia  in  Asia, 
and  Abyssinia  in  Afi-ica.  It  is  15  noiles 
wide.  In  the  middle  is  an  island,  called 
EL  Manddy  or  Perim,  or  Mehim,  It  is 
said  to  be  tibout  five  miles  in  circumfor- 
ence,  barren,  and  very  thinly  inhabited. 
Niebuhr,  Bruce  and  lord  Valentia  give  an 
account  of  these  straits  and  this  island. 

Baber,  or  Babour,  sultan ;  the  found- 
er of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  Ilindostan. 
He  was  descended  from  the  great  Tartar 
prince  Timour,  usually  called  TamerUme, 
and  was  sovereign  of  Uabul.  He  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  Samarcand,  and,  while 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  it,  was 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities,  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Usbecks.  After  more  than 
once  recovering  his  fortunes,  when  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  desperate,  he  inva- 
ded Hindostan,  and,  in  1525^  overthrew 
and  killed  sultan  Ibrahim,  the  last  Hindoo 
emperor  of  the  Patan  or  A^han  race. 
Another  emperor  was  chosen  to  oppose 
B.,  who,  however,  overcame  the  combi- 
nation against  him,  and  firmly  established 
himself  on  the  throne.  After  an  active 
and  glorious  rei^  he  died  in  1530.  Fe- 
rishta,  the  Persian  historian  of  Hindos- 
tan, informs  us  that  this  prince  wrote  an 
elegant  history  of  his  own  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  voluptuous  disposition ; 
and  he  is  noted  as  the  first  Indian  sove- 
reign who  had  the  road,  by  which  he 
travelled,  measured  after  him.  (SeeDow's 
History  ^  Hindoitan,) 

Babeuf,  Francis  Noel ;  one  of  the  nu- 
merous individuals^  of  more  zeal  than 


jud|;ment,  who  diatiiiguiBhed  diemflelves 
dunng  the  French  revolution.  He  was 
bom  at  St  Quentin,  and  left  without  re- 
sources, at  the  a^  of  16,  by  the  death  of 
his  fiither.  Havmff  been  unjustly  impris- 
oned in  the  citadel  of  Anas  for  foneiy, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where,  in  concealment,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Jacobins^  entitled 
jDu  ^fst^me  de  Dipojndaliony  au  la  Fit  et 
Ua  drimea  dt  CarryoTy  8vo.  Socmi  aAer, 
he  started  a  democratic  journal,  called 
LtTt>buaduPevfUypar€hracdiU9BAtrf, 
He  then  vnpote  with  great  severity  againt 
the  Jacobins,  and  even  addressed  severe 
reproaches  to  the  national  representativeflL 
After  the  ftll  of  Robespierre,  to  which  he 
powerfiilly  contributed,  he  openly  attack- 
ed the  terrorists,  and,  after  tne  ofganiza- 
tion  of  the  new  government,  in  1^15,  he 
resumed  his  journal,  and  advocated  in  it 
the  most  democratic  principles^  with  such 
energy  as  to  bring  on  him  the  vengeance 
of  the  ruling  powers.  He  was  accuMd  of  a 
conspiracy  andnst  the  directorial  govern- 
ment, tried  at  Vendome,  with  some  aocom- 
5 lices,  declared  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
eath,  in  1797.  He  endeavored  to  destroy 
himself  but  was  prevented,  and  foD  ij 
the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  TTie 
debates  on  his  trial  were  publiahed  in 
6  vols.,  8vo. 

BABUfOTON,  Anthony ;  a  Cathohe  gen- 
tleman of  Derbyshire,  who  assooated 
with  othera  of  his  own  persuasion  to 
assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  and  deliver 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  The  plot  being 
discovered  by  Wakdngham,  the  conspira- 
ton  were  executed  in  1586L  Babington 
seems  to  have  been  principally  induced 
to  this  rash  con^iracy  by  a  ronoantic 
hope  that  Mary,  in  gratitude,  would  accept 
of  him  as  a  husband. 

Baboon  ;  a  common  name  aj^lied  to  a 
genus  of  monkeys,  with  the  excepti^xi  of 
one  species  peculiar  to  Afirica.  Tliis 
genus  is  die  cynocepftoJitf,  or  dog-bead 
monkies  of  modem  naturalists,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sub-genera,  well  charac- 
terized bv  the  difterence  of  their  tails :  the 
first  is  called  haboony  having  the  tail  longer 
than,  or  nearly  as  long  as,  the  body,  uid 
continuous  with  the  doraal  spine;  the 
second,  named  mandnUy  is  chancteiized 
by  a  short,  slender  and  pig-like  tail,  l^biced 
peipendicular  to  the  dorwl  spme.  lliere 
are  four  species  of  the  first  and  two  of  the 
second  sub-genus.  The  most  strikinf 
peculiarity  of  the  whole  is  the  elongated, 
dog-lttte  head,  with  its  fiat,  compreaaed 
cheeks,  proje<^ing  and  strong  teeth,  and 
forehead  deiwessed  belowtbe  level  cMf  the 
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superior  maigms  of  the  ofbhs.  Notwith- 
staBding  this  close  approximatioii  to  the 
shi^  of  the  dog's  head,  the  fonn  and 
position  of  the  ejea,  combined  with  the 
flimihirity  of  the  arms  and  hands,  give  to 
these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  human- 
ity as  striking  as  it  is  distrusting.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  animal  impresses  the 
beholder  with  an  idea  of  great  physical 
strength,  united  with  a  temper  at  once 
incorrigibly  vicious  and  brutally  ferocious. 
Suchy  at  least,  is  the  trae  character  of  the 
baboons  capaJ^le  of  being  ruled  by  the 
severest  treatment  It  is  only  while  coer- 
cion is  continued,  that  they  can  be  even 
partially  restrained :  left  to  their  own  will, 
their  savage  nature  immediately  resumes 
its  sway,  and  their  actions  are  gratuitously 
cruel,  destructive  and  dis^sting.  The 
phrenologist  finds  ample  evidence,  in  the 
conformiw  of  the  character  of  these  crea- 
tures with  their  cerebral  developement, 
of  the  correcmessof  his  doctrine. — ^In  the 
vicinitjr  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
a  species  of  baboon  (C.  tphinx)  is  found  in 
considemble  numbers,  the  inhabitants 
chase  them  with  dogs  and  guns,  in  order  to 
destroy  them,  on  account  of  the  ravages 
they  commit  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
They  make  a  verv  obstinate  and  effectual 
resistance  to  the  dogs,  and  only  retreat  be- 
Ibre  men  when  armed  with  guns.  They 
feed  exclusively  on  firuits,  seeds,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  which  shows  how  inde- 
p^dent  their  disposition  is  of  every  thing 
out  peculiar  organization.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  lasciviousneflB  of  these  disa- 
greeable creatures,  which,  when  in  captiv- 
ity, indulge  their  lubricity  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting manner — a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  unsafe  for  females  to  visit  exhi- 
bitions of  animate  where  these  beasts 
form  a  part  of  the  number.  If  a  woman 
be  in  presence  of  a  baboon,  the  slightest 
attention  paid  her  by  a  man,  the  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  or  exhibiting  any  ap- 
proach to  caresses,  throws  the  animal  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and,  no  doubt,  could 
he  escape,  he  would  inflict  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  offender. — ^The  babcK)n  can 
never  be  called  tanned,  how  long  soever 
his  confe[iement  may  have  endured.  As 
he  advances  in  age,  all  his  worst  qualities 
become  more  strongly  expressed,  and  his 
savage  disposition  grows  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  slight  causes  provoke  him  to 
terrible  fiiiy.  For  such  reasons,  these  ani- 
mals should  not  be  allowed  to  ferm  a  part 
of  a  caravan  for  general  exhibition,  without 
being  carefuUv  secured  and  well  watched. 

Babour.    (See  Baber.) 

Babrias,  or  Babrii7b;  a  Greek  poet. 


supposed  to  have  lived  a  short  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
turned  the  fables  of  JEaap  into  verse,  of 
which  woric  some  firagments  have  been 
published  in  IbMa  Or.  Lot,  cum  MHs 
J^evdetiy  Frankfert,  1660, 8vo.  Mr.  l^r- 
whitt  pnuted,  in  1776,  Diasaiatio  de  Bo- 
Irio,  Fabvlarvm  JEaapearum  Ser^tore, 
containing  all  the  infermation  he  could 
collect  concerning  this  ancient  writer. 

BABYi.oifiA  (now,  irak  Arabi) ;  an  old 
Asiatic  empire,  bounded  E.  bv  Susiana, 
S.  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  Chaldea,  W. 
by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  N.  by  Media  and 
Armenia,  or  Mesopotamia.  As  the  Chal- 
deans had  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  was  also  included  under  the  name 
Ciuddea.  It  is  a  level  region,  watered  by 
two  ffreat  rivers,  the  Euphrates,  or  Frat, 
and  the  Tigris.  Tlie  former  stream,  which 
is  almost  always  on  a  level  with  its  low 
banks,  overflows  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion. It  inundates  the  whole  countiy 
every  spring,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the 
waters  Scorn  the  Armenian  mountains, 
and  fertilizes  it  as  the  Nile  does  Esypt 
Nature  has  supplied  the  want  of  wood  and 
stone  bv  clay,  which,  when  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  burnt  in  fiimaces,  makes  durable 
bricks,  that  even  to  the  present  time  have 
resisted  the  eflects  of  the  cliAiate  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  For  mortar, 
the  inhabitaots  use  bitumen,  of  which 
there  are  copious  springs.  The  extent 
of  the  old  capital,  JSabylon,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates,  according  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  ancients,  approaches  the 
miraculous.  The  walls  are  said  to  have 
been  350  feet  high,  and  87  feet  thick ;  to 
have  had  250  towers,  and  100  gates  of 
bmss,  and  to  have  been  more  than  60  miles 
in  circuit  The  temple  of  Belus  and  the 
hanging  gardens  were  amon^  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  ibis  gigantic  city,  of  which 
almost  every  trace  is  destroyed.  The 
Babylonians,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  earth,  of  the  Semitic  race, 
as  appears  by  their  language,  which  is 
an  Aramaic  or  Syriac  dialect,  were  a  dis- 
tinct people,  wim  setded  abodes,  and  a 
certain  aegree  of  scientific  cultivation, 
as  early  as  2000  B.  C.  The  Mosaic  ac- 
count mentions  Nimrod  as  the  feunder 
of  the  first  empire  in  Babylonia.  The 
later  Greeks  describe  Belus,  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  as  P]pet  conquerors.  (See  Ab- 
wrifL.)  R  C.  690,  the  Chaldeans,  a  wan- 
derinff  people,  under  Nabopolassar,  de- 
Bcen&a  fix)m  Taurus  and  Caucasus, 
conquered  Western  Asia,  destroyed  Je- 
rusalem under  Nebuchadnezzar  (588J, 
subjected  Tyre  and  Phcsnicia,  and  feuna- 
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BABYLONIA— BACGHUa 


ed  an  empire  which  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Babylon, 
which,  even  earlier,  was  the  seatof  scien- 
tiiic,  particularly    of  astronomical    and 
astrological  knowledge,  was  the  capital 
of  this  empire.    Commerce  and  industry 
introduced  wealth,  and  this  produced  a 
love  of  luxury  and  magnificence.    The 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  and  silk 
were  especially  celebrated.   Learning  was 
confined  to  the  prie^  who  are  men- 
tioned under  the   name  of  Ckaldeanx. 
Under  Nabonidas,  the  empire  declined, 
until   Cyrus  put  an  end  to  it  by  de- 
stroying the  capital,  in  536,  and  united 
Babylonia  with   Persia.    It  shared  the 
fiite  of  Penia  until  A.  D.  640,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  followers  of  Mo- 
haomied,  who  built  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris 
in  763.    This  became  uie  seat  of  the  ca- 
liphs, who  were  expelled,  in  1258,  by 
Uolagou,  a  prince  of  the  Tartars.    In 
1534,  Bagdad  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Turicish  victore,  firom  .whom  Shah  Abbas 
took  it  in  1613.   It  came,  with  Babylonia, 
anew  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  in 
1639,  who  possess  it  at  the  present  day.^ — 
Of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  engage  the 
attention  of  travellers  in  modem  times,  the 
most  correct  accounts  are  contained  in 
the  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  by 
Claude  James  Rich,  resident  of  the  East 
India  company  at  the  court  of  the  pacha 
of  Bagdad  (3d   edition,   with   copper- 
plates, London,  1818).    Rich,   Niebuhr 
and  Rennel  suppose  ancient  Babylon  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  Turkish  pa- 
chalic  Bagdad,  near  the  viUage  Hill  or 
Hella,  which  lies  in  33^  28^  N.  lat.,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
contains   6 — ^7000   inhabitants.     In   ^e 
neigbboriiood  are  a  number  of  old,  ruined 
canals.    Idols,  vessels,  intaglios,  &c.,  and 
even  ruins  of  large  buildmgs,  are  still 
seen   there.    Delia   Valle   and   Rennel 
think  one  of  them  to  be  the  tower  of  Be- 
lua    The  greatest  heiffht  of  this  is  141 
feet,  and  the  sides  are  directed  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.    Another  ruin  of  a  castle 
contains  many  caves  and  passages.    A 
third,  a  hu^  oblonff  edifice,  on  the  west- 
em  nde  of^he  Euphrates,  is  called  by  the 
Arabians  Bin  MtmnuL    This  was  first 
described  by  Rich.    He  takes  it  for  the 
tower  of  Belus,  the  top  of  which  was  to 
serve  as  an  observatory.    Of  tliis  opinion 
is  also  Ker  Porter.    Grotefend  has  done 
much  towards  deciphering  the  arrow- 
headed   inscriptions.     The   material    is 
entirely  brick,  as  described  by  Herodotus. 
Of  the  old  city  waUs  not  a  trace  has  been 
discovered.    As  to  the  rest,  these  rains 


bear  the  character  of  grandeur,  biit  im 
of  beauty.  The  ornaments  still  exiatiiig 
are  clumsy  and  tasteless. 

BaccaiiAureus  (anciently,   tacoolori- 
tu,  bachelor)  denoted,  in  the  middle  a^ea, 
1.  a  warrior  of  lower  rank  (haduiur)^ 
under  a  knight  banneret;  2.  traosferred 
to  the  clergy,  it  signified  a  canon  of  the 
lowest  rank;  3.  a  candidate    who  had 
passed  three  academical  coureea  and  ex- 
aminations, and  was  himself  entitled  to 
give   lectures  without   being   reckoned 
among  the  independent  lecturers.    This 
was,  conseouently,  the  lowest  acadenucal 
degree.    After  the  first  examination,  he 
was  called  btu:cala)ureui  simpUx  ;  aft^  the 
second  (or  Biblical),  hmcaUtureus  eurrau ; 
after  the  third  (philosophical  and  dogmati- 
cal), baccalaureu9  formahts^    The  oacea- 
laureua  could  now  become  a  licentiate, 
L  e.,  acquire  all  the  rights  of  a  teacher.    In 
France,  this  institution  remained  until  the 
revolution.    In  England,  it  is  even  now  in 
existence,  and  the  haceaktureus^  created 
according  to  the  regular  fbrms,  is  called  a 
formed  hachdor ;  one  who  is  created  by 
an  extraordinary  diplonoa,  a  curreni  hack- 
dor. — ^In  the  uniyersities  of  Camhrid^ 
and  Oxford,  a  bachelor  of  arts  must  keep 
a  certain  number  of  terms ;  and  a  bach- 
elor of  divinity  must  be  a  master  of  arts. 
There   are,  also,  at   these   univenities, 
bachelors  of  laws,  of  medicine  and  of 
music. — ^In  France,  since  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  he  who  wishes  to  become  hoc- 
calaureus  must  have  attended,  at  least  one 
year,  die  philosophical  course,  in  one  of 
the  royal  colleges,  institutes  of  education 
or  divinity  schools,  in  which  philosophy 
is  taught    Those  candidates,  likewise, 
who  have  been  educated  and  instructed 
in  the  house  of  their  fiither,  of  their 
brother,  or  uncle,  can  be  adndtted  to  the 
haecaiauriat  dt9  Idtrta.    The  candidates 
for  the  academical  degree  of  6aecolaumi# 
are  examined  in  all  uiat  is  taught  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  royal  colleges,  that 
is,  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  rhetoric, 
history,  philosophy,  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics   and  natural  history. — Baekdor 
of  arts  is  a  degree  commonly  conferred, 
in  the  U.  States,  on  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  study  established 
at  the  several  colleges  in  this  country. 

Bacchanalia.  (See  BaeckuM  and  Or- 
gies.) 

BaccAius.    (See  RhyUun,) 

Bacchus  (in  Greek,  Aitfyu«o() ;  the  god 
of  wine,  bom  of  a  mortal  mother,  yet  one 
of  the  immortal  gods.  His  history  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexed  in  the  Greek  my- 
tholo|^.    Semele  was  pregnant  virith  hiok 
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by  Jupiter.  Before  his  biitfa,  however, 
afae  b^ame  a  ▼ictiin  of  the  craft  of  Juno. 
Jupiter  hastened  to  save  the  unborn  fruit 
of  his  embrace,  and  concealed  it,  till  ma- 
ture, in  his  own  thigh.  He  afterwards 
committed  the  in&nt  to  Mercury,  who 
carried  him  to  Ino  and  Athamas,  and 
finally  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  in  India, 
where  he  grew  and  prospered.  His 
teacher  was  Silenua,  afterwards  his  con- 
stant companion.  In  the  vales  of  Nysa, 
Bacchus  mvented  the  preparation  of  a 
beverage  from  grapes,  and  taurht  the 
planting  of  vines.  To  spread  the  Knowl- 
edge or  his  invention,  he  travelled  over 
almost  the  whole  known  world,  and  re- 
ceived in  every  quarter  divine  honors. 
Drawn  bv  lions  (some  say  panthers, 
tiffers  or  lynxes),  he  bej^  his  march, 
much  resembled  a  tnumphal  pomp, 
with  a  great  suite  of  men  and  women, 
Sileni,  Satyrs,  and  Menades.  Inspired  by 
the  presence  of  the  god,  rejoicing,  bran- 
dishing the  thyrsus,  and  crowned  with 
vines  and  ivy,  they  danced  around  him, 
shouting,  **  Evoe !  Eldeu8  r  over  hill  and 
valley,  accompanied  by  the  tones  of 
Phrygian  flutes  and  timln^ls.  The  The- 
bans  would  not  acknowledge  his  divinity, 
and  Pentheus  armed  himself  against  him. 
Bacchus  resolved  to  punish  the  crime, 
and  inspired  the  women  with  a  fuiy  which 
drove  tnem  from  theur  dwellings,  to  wan- 
der on  moimt  Citheeron.  Pentheus  him- 
self was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother 
and  her  sisters,  to  whom  he  appeared  a 
wild  beast.  He  punished  the  daughters 
of  Mynias,  who  derided  his  feasts,  with 
frenzy  and  transformation.  At  Naxos, 
some  Tuscan  sailors  attempted  to  cany 
him  off  to  Italv,  supposing  nim,  from  his 
purple  robe,  to  be  the  son  of  a  king.  They 
fettered  him ;  but  the  fetters  fell  off,  vines 
and  ivy  entwined  the  vessel,  and  kept  it 
fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  the  god 
transformed  himself  to  a  lion,  and  the 
seamen,  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  waves,  where  they  were  changed  into 
dolphins.  On  the  other  hand,  he  reward- 
ed such  as  received  him  hospitably,  and 
rendered  him  worship ;  as,  for  instance, 
Midas  (q.  v.),  who  restored  to  him  the  faith- 
ful Silenus.— His  love  was  shared  by 
several ;  but  Ariadne,  whom  he  found  de- 
serted upon  Naxos,  alone  was  elevated  to 
tlie  digmty  of  a  wife,  and  became  a  sharer 
of  his  immortality.  To  confer  the  same 
fevor  on  his  mother,  Semele,  he  descended 
into  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  conducted 
her  to  Olympus,  where  she  was  hence- 
forth caUied  Thyone.  In  the  dreadful 
war  with  the  giants,  he  fought  heroically, 
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and  saved  the  gods  from  impending  ruin. 
According  to  some,  he  escaped  the  dan- 
cers which  surrounded  him  in  this  con- 
flict, by  transforming  himself  into  a  lion. 
Durinff  the  rejoicings  for  victory,  Jupiter 
joyfulfy  cried  to  him,  ^  JE?van,  ewe  !"  (Well 
dond,  my  son !)  with  which  words  Bac- 
chus was  afterwards  usually  saluted.  We 
find  him  rM»resented  with  the  round,  soft 
and  graceftu  form  of  a  maiden,  rather  than 
with  that  of  a  young  man.  An  ornament 
peculiar  to  him  is  the  tiara.  His  long, 
waving  hair  is  knitted  behind  in  a  knot, 
and  wreathed  with  sprigs  of  ivy  and  vine- 
leaves.  He  is  usually  naked ;  sometimes 
he  has  an  ample  mantle  hun|^  negligently 
round  his  shoulders ;  sometimes  a  fewn- 
skin  hangs  across  his  breast  The  beard- 
ed Bacchus  is  properly  of  Indian  or 
Egyptian  dri^.  The  golden  horns  (the 
s}rmbol  of  invincible  force)  upon  his  head 
were  hidden  by  the  Greek  sculptors,  or 
shown  but  little.  The  feasts  consecrated 
to  Bacchus  ^ere  termed  Boccftonaita, 
Dumj^ne^,  or,  in  general,  Oi^gto.  Thejrwere 
celebrated  with  particular  solemnity  in 
Athens,  where  the  years  were  universally 
reckoned  by  them.  During  their  continu- 
ance, the  least  violence  towards  a  citizen 
was  a  capital  crime.  The  great  Diomfna 
were  celebrated  in  spring.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  celebration  was  a 
procession,  representing  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus.  This  was  composed  of  the 
above-mentioned  train  of  Bacchantes, 
of  both  sexes,  who,  inspired  by  real  or 
feigned  intoxication,  wandered  about, 
rioting  and  dancing,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  extravagant  licen- 
tiousness. They  were  masked,  clothed 
in  fiiwn-skins,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  bore 
in  their  hands  drinking  cups  and  spears 
entwined  with  ivv  (thyrsi).  Amidst  this 
mad  crowd  marched,  in  beautiful  order, 
the  delegated  bodies  of  the  Pkraiia  (cor- 
porations of  citizens).  They  bore  uppn 
their  heads  consecrated  baskets,  which 
contained  first-fruits  of  every  kind,  cakes 
of  difterent  shape,  and  various  mysterious 

ribols.  This  procession  was  usually  in 
night-time.  The  day  was  devoted  to 
spectacles  and  other  recreations.  At  a 
very  eariy  hour,  they  went  to  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  where  musical  or  dramatical 
performances  were  exhibited.  All  over 
Athens  reigned  licentiousness  and  revelry. 
These  feasts  passed  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Romans,  who  celebrated  them  with 
still  greater  dissoluteness,  till  the  senate 
abolished  theno,  B.  C.  187.  (On  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  the  ZHonysiacOf  &c,  see 
the  prize  essay  of  P.  N.  RoUe,  Reeherdus 
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Mir  le  CuUe  de  Baechus^  Paria,  1824,  3 
vols.) 

Bacchtlides  ;  bora  in  Julia,  a  city  of 
the  ialand  Cos;  the  last  of  the  10  great 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  whom  the  Alex- 
andrine canon  declared  classical.  The 
nephew  of  Simonides,  and  a  contempo- 
rai^  of  Pindar,  he  is  placed  as  a  poet  be- 
side  them.  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he 
lived,  esteemed  him  ver^  highly,  and 
preferred  him  even  to  Pindar.  Of  his 
odes,  hymns,  pteans,  triumphal  songs, 
the  few  fragments  which  remain  are  col- 
lected in  some  editions  of  Pindar,  and  in 
the  Anaiecta  of  Brunck :  there  are  many 
traces  of  him  in  the  odes  of  Horace. 
Without  having  the  impetuous,  eagie- 
fll^t  of  Pindar,  he  was  neither  destitute 
ofnre  and  energy,  nor  of  grace  and  rich- 


Baccio  deljul  Porta,  Francisco  Bar- 
toiomeo,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  JFVa  Bariolotnco  di  San  Marco,*  bom 
in  1469,  at  Savignano,  near  f^rato,  in  Tus- 
cany, learned,  in  Florence,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  painting  from  Cosimo  Roselli, 
made  rapid  progress,  and  acquired,  by 
studying  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  beauty  and  grandeur  of  style,  that 
vigor  of  coloring  and  of  outline,  by  which 
his  later  productions  are  distinguished. 
At  this  nme,  he  undertook  his  fiunous 
fresco  in  the  church-yard  of  the  hospi- 
tal Santa  Maria  Nuova,  representing  the 
last  Judgment,  which  was  finished  by 
his  friend  AlbertineUi.  Seduced  bv  the 
preaching  of  the  fanatical  Sayonarola,  he 
abandons  every  thing  to  follow  him,  and 
shut  himself  up,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  followers,  m  the  monastery  of  San 
Marco,  when  this  turt>ulent  preacher  of 
sedition  was  pursued  by  the  ofiScers  of 
justice.  The  monastery  was  besieged, 
and  B.  made  a  vow  to  become  a  monk,  if 
he  should  happily  escape  this  peril.  In 
consequence  of  this  vow,  he  took  the 
Dominican  habit  in  the  same  monastery, 
1500,  and  assumed  the  name  of  IVa 
BeaioiUm/to.  This  event  agitated  him  so 
niuch,  that,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  he 
did  not  touch  his  |>encil,  and  employed  it 
afterwards  only  on  devotional  subjects. 
The  pictures  which  he  executed  at  this 
jierioa  are  superior  to  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. Raphael  visited  Florence  m  1504, 
and  contributed  to  the  brilliant  success 
of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  The  latter  learned 
perspective  firom  his  friend,  and  gave  him, 
m  return,  instruction  in  coloring.  Some 
years  afterwards,  he  visited  Michael  An- 

.  */^  »•  *•*  •bbrwiaiioo  offraU  (brother),  and 
IS  often  put  belore  the  names  oTmonks. 


gelo  and  Raphael  at  Rome,  and  bad  the 
rare  modesty  to  do  homage  to  their  great 
talents  by  confesnng  his  own  inferiority. 
After  his  return  to  Florence,  he  executed 
several  religious  pictures,  among  wiudi 
were  a  saint  Mark  and  saint  Sebastiaa 
two  compositions  which  obtain  the  ad- 
miration of  every  connoisseur.  His  style 
is  severe  and  elevated,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  very  gracefiil  in  youthftil  frjpures ; 
his  coloring  possesses  vigor  and  briluancy, 
and  comes  near  to  that  of  Titian  and 
Giorgione.  But  he  particularly  excels  in 
drapery,  which  none  before  him  repre- 
sented with  equal  truth,  ftilness  and  ease. 
He  died  in  1517.  H^  disciples  were 
Cecchino  del  Frate  Benedetto,  Ciamftnipi, 
Gabriel  Rustucci  and  Fra  I^lo  of  Pi»- 
toia,  who  inherited  his  designs.  His  ex- 
cellent pictures  are  preserved  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  grand  duKc  at  Fk>rence  and 
in  the  palace  of  Pitti. 

Bacciocchi,  FeUx  Pascal,  formerly 
prince  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  husdiand 
of  Elisa  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Napoleon, 
bom  May  18, 1762,  in  Corsica,  of  a  noble 
but  poor  family,  entered  the  army  as  a 
cadet,  and  was  a  captain  when  Bonaparte 
commanded  the  army  in  Italy.  At  this 
time  his  marriage  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  26tb  re^ment  of  lig^t  inftntiy, 
afterwards  president  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  Ardennes,  and,  in  1804,  a  senator^ 
without  having  dtstin^ished  himself, 
either  from  want  of  ability  or  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  1805,  he  rec^ved  the  title  of 
Pjy^Ci  ft^m  the  principality  of  Lucca  and 
riombino,  assigned  to  his  wile,  whom, 
after  the  revolution  of  1814  and  1815,  he 
accompanied  into  banishment  From  that 
time  he  lived  with  her  and  his  son,  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Austrian  go\'eni- 
ment,  at  Trieste. — ^His  wife,  Marie  Anne 
Elisa  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Jan.  8, 
1777,  and  educated  in  the  royal  institution 
for  noble  ladies  at  St.  Cvr,  had  lived 
with  her  mother,  at  Marseiltes,  during  the 
revolution.  In  1797,  she  married  captain 
Bacciocchi,  according  to  the  wish  of  her 
mother,  but  without  the  consent  of  her 
brother,  who  was  then  general-in-chief 
In  1799,  she  went  to  Paris,  and  resided 
there  with  her  brother  Lucien,  who 
awakened  in  her  a  taste  for  poetiy  and 
the  fine  arts.  She  collected  around  her 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  capi- 
tal, among  whom  were  the  chevalier  de 
Boufflers,  Laharpe,  the  viscount  Cbiteau- 
briand  and  the  marquis  de  FoDtaiie& 
Generous  as  she  ever  was  towajnds  dis- 
tinguished talent,  she  conferred  particular 
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«l>Qg«tioiis  on  the  two  last  Fontanes 
was  patronified  by  Napoleon,  chiefly, 
throagb  her  recommendation.  Conscious 
of  her  intellectual  superiority,  she  kept 
her  husband  in  a  very  subordinate  sitiia- 
tion.  It  was  she,  in  fitct,  who  ipvemed 
the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino, 
and,  as  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  she 
enacted  the  part  of  a  queen.  When  this 
Senwramis  ^  Lucccl^  as  a  witty  writer 
styles  her,  reviewed  the  troops  of  the 
duchy,  her  husband  discharged  the  office 
of  aide-de-camp.  She  intrmluced  many 
improvements,  though  not  property  as- 
sisted  by  the  officers  intrusted  with  her 
confidence.  In  1814,  she  retired  to  Bo- 
logna, but  was  obliged,  in  the  foUowing 
Sear,  to  reside  in  Austria.  Here  she 
ved,  at  first,  with  her  sister  Carolina ;  af- 
terwards, with  her  &mily,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  government,  at  Trieste, 
where  she  called  herself  the  cmmtts$  Com- 
pignano.  Elisa  Bacciocchi  died  of  a  ner- 
vous fever,  August  7, 18^,  at  her  countiy 
seat.  Villa  Vicentina,  near  Trieste.  She 
wras  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  her  own 
palace,  in  a  tomb  buih  by  herself.  In 
Trieste,  she  was  distmguished  for  charity 
and  benevolence.  Notwithsumding  her 
wish,  that  her  daughter  Napoleona  Elisa, 
bom  June  3, 1806,  and  her  son,  should  be 

Eut  under  the  care  of  her  brother  Jerome, 
er  husband  remained  their  legal  guardian. 
Bach,   John   Sebastian,    among   the 
Crerman  musical  composers  of  the  last 
cenmiy,  one  of  the  most  famous,  and  the 
greatest  of  this  name,  so  distinguished  in 
musical  literature,  bom  in  16^,  at  Eise- 
nach, died  in  1750,  at  Leipsic.    He  re- 
ceiveid  his  first  insdruction  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, at  Ordmfi^  from  his  elder  brother, 
John  Christopher.    After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  studied  music  at  Liinebuiv, 
and  made  himself  fiuniliar  with  the  Frendi 
ettvle,  while  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke  at 
Halle ;  in  1703,  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  duke  of  Weimar;  went,  in  1704,  to 
Amstadt,  where  he  made  great  proficien- 
cy ;  was,  in  1707,  organist  at  Miihlhausen ; 
in  1708,  organist  of  the  court  in  Weimar; 
and,  in  1714,  master  of  the  concert  at  the 
same  place ;  afterwards,  in  1717,  chapel- 
roaster  at  C6then;  in  1723^  chanter  and 
director  of  music  at  St  Thomas'  school  at 
Leipsic ;  and,  in  1736,  composer  at  the  roval 
and  electoral  court  of  Saxony.    His  hfe 
has  been  written  bv  Forkel.    As  a  player 
on  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  Sebastian 
Bach  had   no   equal  among   his  con- 
temporaries.   His  compositions   breathe 
an  ori^nal  inspiration,  uncontaminated 
hy  foreign  taste,  and  are  chiefly  of  the 


reliipouB  kind.    They  consist  of  eantakm 
and  mofettM,  and  many  pieces  for  the  or- 
«m  and  the  piano. — ^B.^s  nimily  came  fix>m 
Presburs,  in  Huneary,  which  Sebastian^ 
fiither,  John  Ambrosius,  himself  a  |pM>d 
musician,  left   on  account  of  reliaous 
difficulties,  and  settled  in  GJermany.   More 
than  50  musical  performers  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  this  familv.    SelMstian  him- 
self had  11  sons,  all   distinguished  as 
musicians.    The  most  renowned  were  the 
following:  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  bom 
in  1710,   at   Weimar,  died    master  of 
the  chapel  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  at  Berlin, 
in  1784.    He  was  one  of  the  most  scien- 
tific harmonists,  and  most  skilful  organists. 
— Charles  Phihp  Emanuel,  bom  in  1714, 
at  Weimar,  died  in  1788,  at  Hamburg. 
After  having  studied  law  at  Leipsic,  he 
went  to  Berlin,   as  a  musician  in  the 
Prussian  service,  and  was,  finaUy,  director 
of  the  orchestra  at  Hamburg.    He  has 
composed  mostly  for  the  piano,  and  has 
published  melodies  for  Gellert's  hymns. 
His  vocal  compositions  are  excellent   His 
essay  on  the  tme  manner  of  playing  on 
the  harpsnchord  is,  even  now,  a  classic^ 
woric  in  its  kind.— John  Christopher  Fred- 
eric, bom  at  Weimar,  1732,  died  in  1795, 
master  of  the  chapel  at  Buckeburg,  a  ^reat 
organist,  is  known  also  by  the  music  he 
has  published. — John  Christian,  bom  in 
173^  at  Leipac,  died  in  London,  1782,  was, 
on  account  of  the  graceful  and  agreeable 
style  in  which  he  wrote,  a  fovorite  com- 
poser with  the  public. 

Bacharach  ;  a  small  place,  of  1200  in- 
habitants, on  the  Rhine,  three  leagues  firom 
Bincen.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle Stahleck,  also  those  of  a  chmrh,  and 
another  church,  still  existing,  in  the  true 
Byzantine  style.  It  produces  excellent 
wine,  wliich  was  once  so  hi^^  esteemed, 
that  pope  Pius  II  ( JBneas  Sylvius)  ordered 
eveiy  year  a  quantity  to  Rome,  and  the 
emperor  Wenceslaus  (pinted  to  Nurem- 
berg some  important  privileges  for  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  this  delicious  beverage. 
The  view  mm  the  mins  of  the  castle  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  on  the  Rhine. 

Bachaumont,  Francois  le  Coigneux 
de,  bom  at  Paris,  1624,  died  there,  1702, 
was  early  employed  as  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of^  Paris,  of  which  his  father 
was  president  In  the  distmbances  of 
1648,  he  took  pert  acainst  the  court,  and 
firom  him  origmated  the  name  of  the 
Fhmde.  He  said  that  the  parliament  re- 
minded him  of  the  school-boys  who  played 
with  slinks  in  the  boulevards  of  Pans,  and 
dispersed  at  the  sight  of  a  police  officer, 
but  collected  again  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
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of  Slight  The  comparison  pleased ;  the 
i^nemies  of  Mazarin  adopted  hat-cords  in 
the  fonn  of  a  sling  {Jronde),  and  were 
called  jBVoTMietirt.  In  the  war  of  the  Ihmde, 
B.  found  frequent  occasion  to  exercise 
his  wit,  in  epimms,  against  the  court 
After  the  troubfes  were  past,  he  devoted 
himself  to  pleasure  and  to  poetry.  Simi- 
larity of  taste  and  character  produced  an 
intimate  friendship  between  nim  and  La 
Chc4>elle,  and  they  composed,  in  common, 
thatcharmingaccount  of  a  Journey,  which 
met  with  so  much  favor  among  the  friends 
of  tight  and  sportive  poetry.  ,  He  has  writ- 
ten, also,  many  gay  songs,  which,  however, 
are  too  much  scattered  to  allow  of  a  com- 

Slete  collection  being  made.  M.  Lefevre 
e  St  Marc  has  published  one,  but  does  not 
pretend  that  all  the  pieces  are  genuine. 

Bachelor.    (See  Baccaknaretu.) 

Back  ;  a  word  often  used  in  sea-teims. 
7\i  hack  an  miekw ;  to  cany  out  a  small 
anchor,  ahead  of  the  lane  one,  in  order 
to  support  the  latter. — To  back  amdM^ 
is  an  operation  generally  performed  in 
narrow  rivers,  w^n  a  vessel  has  the  tide 
in  her  favor,  and  the  wind  against  her. — 
To  hack  the  sailsj  is  to  arrange  them  in  a 
situation  that  will  occasion  the  vessel  to 
retreat,  or  to  move  astern,  in  consequence 
of  the  tide  or  current  being  in  her  favor, 
and  the  wind  contrary,  but  light — Back 
the  mam4opsaU ;  the  command  to  brace 
that  sail  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  wind 
may  exert  its  force  against  the  fore-part 
of  the  sail,  and,  by  thus  laving  it  aback, 
materially  retaid  the  vessel's  course. 

Backgammon;  a  game  played  with 
dice,  by  two  persons,  on  a  table  divided 
into  two  parts,  upon  which  there  are  24 
black  and  white  spaces,  called  poirUs. 
Each  player  has  15  men,  black  and  white, 
to  distinguish  them.  The  word  is  of 
Welsh  origin,  signifying  litUc  batUe. — 
Laiufs  of  the  ^ame,  1.  If  a  man  is  taken 
from  any  pomt,  it  must  be  played.  2.  A 
man  is  not  played,  till  it  is  placed  upon  a 
point  and  quitted.  3.  If  a  player  has  onlv 
14  men  in  play,  there  is  no  penalty  attencl- 
ing  it  4.  If  he  bears  any  number  of  men 
before  l^e  has  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and 
which,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  enter, 
such  men,  so  borne,  must  be  entered  again 
in  the  adversaiy's  table,  as  well  as  the  man 
taken  up.  5.  If  he  has  mistaken  his  throw, 
and  played  it,  and  his  adveraaiy  has  thrown, 
it  is  not  in  the  choice  of  either  of  the 
players  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  acree 
to  it  (See  HoyU^s  Games,  improved  from 
the  Uxteit  and  best  auihoritieiJ) 

Backereel,  or  BAcquERELLi,  William ; 
a  Dutch  historical  painter,  bom  at  Ant- 


werp, and  a  disciple  of  Rubens  at  tlie 
same  time  with  Vandyke.  Sandrut  ob- 
serves, that,  in  his  time,  there  were  seven 
or  eight  eminent  painters  of  this  name  in 
Itdv  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Backhutsen,  Ludol^  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  the  Dutch  school, 
particulariy  in  sea-pieces,  bom  in  1631,  at 
Embden,  was  first  employed  as  a  clerk  by 
his  father,  who  was  secretary  to  the  state»- 
general.    He  afterwards  entered  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  Amsterdam,  and,  without 
instruction,  began  to  sketch  die  vessels 
which  arrived  in  the  harbor.    These  at- 
tempts met  with  applause,  and  led  him  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  painting.    He 
received  instruction  jffom  von  Evenfin- 
gen,  and  soon  acquired,  by  hb  assiduity, 
and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the 
best  artists,  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
fiicility  and  skill;   but  what  most  con- 
tributed to  his  rapid  progress  was,  the 
zeal  with  which  he  studied  nature.  On  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  he  was  accustomed 
to  embark  in  a  light  boat,  and  calmly  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  waves,  the  tre- 
mendous shock  of  the  breakers,  and  the 
tossings  of  the    agitated    vessels.    The 
terrified  sailors  oflen  forced  hnn  to  the 
shore,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties. 
Full  of  what  he  had  seen,  he  then  luurtened 
home,  without  speakuig  a  word,  or  blow- 
ing his  attention  to  be  distracted  l^  any 
other  object,  and  completed,  with  admira- 
ble ezacmess  in  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars, the  sketches  which  he  had  already 
made.    This  courageous  zeal  procured 
his  pictures  the  first  rank  in  their  class. 
Several  princes  visited  his  rooms,  and 
Peter  the  Great  even  wished  to  take  les- 
sons of  him.    The  burgomasters  of  Am- 
sterdam conrniissioned  him  to  execute 
a  sea-piece,  for  which  they  paid  1900 
florins,  and  which  they  presented,  in  16S5, 
to  Louis  XIV.    This  beautiful  picture  b 
still  in  Paris.    In  all  his  paintings,  the  ut- 
most truth  prevails.    His  colors  are  excel- 
lent, and  his  stroke  is  remarkably  well 
suited  to  imitate  the  water  and  its  motions . 
his  skies  are  light,  and  of  a  great  variety. 
B.  also  attempted  poetry,  and  gave  in- 
struction in  penmanship.    His  gayecy  and 
strength  of  mind  did  not  quit  mm  ever 
during  the  long  sufferings  which  put  ar 
end  to  his  life,  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  7^ 
vears.    His  pictures  will  always  retain  a 
hufh  value.    At  the  sale  of  the  pictures 
of^P.  de  Smeth,  in  Amsterdam,  1810,  four 
pieces  of  Backhuysen  were  sold  fi>r  55D, 
8(^,980,  and  1400  florins. 

Bajcok,  Anthony,  the  son  of  sir  Nich- 
olas, and  elder  brother  to  the  celefantad 
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lord  chancellor,  was  bom  in  1558.  He 
Mtudied  at  Cambridge,  and  travelled  much. 
In  1579,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resided 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  a  con- 
siderable time.  He  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  Henry  IV,  with  whom, 
and  with  many  of  the  first  literati  of  Eu- 
rope, he  earned  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence after  he  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land. The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Bacon,  Fiancis,  baron  of  Verulam ;  one 
of  the  most  remaricable  men  of  whom  any 
age  can  boast ;  a  reformer  of  philosophy, 
by  founding  it  on  the  observation  of  na- 
ture, after  it  had  consisted,  for  so  many 
centuries,  of  scholastic  subtilties  and  bar- 
ren dialectics.  He  was  bom  at  London, 
in  1561,  and  displayed,  from  liis  earliest 
childhood,  proo&  of  a  superior  mind.  lu 
his  13th  ^ear,  he  entered  the  univenity 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  made  astonish- 
ing progress  in  all  the  sciences  there 
taught  He  had  not  completed  his  16th 
year,  when  he  wrote  against  the  Aristoteli- 
an piiilosophy,  which  seemed  to  him  more 
calculated  to  perpetuate  disputes  than  to 
enlighten  the  mind.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, in  Engkmd,  to  send  abroad,  particu- 
larly to  France,  those  young  men  who 
were  destined  for  pubhc  life.  Young  B. 
went  to  Paris  in  the  suite  of  sir  Amias 
Paulet,  who  soon  after  sent  him  to  Enff- 
land  with  an  important  message.  He 
discharged  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
queen  (Elizabeth),  returned  to  France, 
and  traveUed  through  several  provinces 
of  that  country,  to  study  its  manners  and 
Laws.  When  19  years  old,  he  wrote  a 
work,  entitled.  Of  the  ShU  o/Ewvpey  in 
which  he  gave  the  most  astonishinff  ptoo^ 
of  the  eariy  maturity  of  his  judgment. 
The  death  of  his  father  called  him  back 
to  England,  where,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  live  suitably  to  his  rank,  he  devoted 
himself  to  jurispmdence,  and  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law  with  so  much  success, 
that  he  was  made  counsel  extraordinaiy 
to  the  queen  before  he  was  28  years  old. 
His  professional  labors  did  not,  however, 
make  him  lose  sight  of  the  idea,  which  he 
had  earlv  conceived,  of  reforming  the  plan 
of  scholastic  studies  agreeably  to  sound 
philosophy.  His  place  was  more  honor- 
able than  lucrative.  B.'s  talents,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  lord  treasurer  Bur- 
leigh, and  lus  son  sir  Robert  Cecil,  first 
secretary  of  state,  seemed  to  promise  him 
the  highest  promotion;  but  the  enmity 
between  the  latter  and  the  eari  of  Essex, 
likewise  a  friend  and  protector  of  B.,  pre- 
frented  \ua  advancement    Essex  endeav- 


ored to  indemnify  lum  by  the  donation  of 
an  estate  in  land.  B.,  however^  soon  for- 
ffot  his  obbgations  to  this  generous  bene* 
ractor,  and  not  onlv  abandoned  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  follen  into  disgrace,  but, 
without  bein^  obliged,  took  part  against 
him  on  his  tnal.  Against  this  ingratitude 
the  public  voice  was  raised,  and,  whatever 
B.  might  say  in  his  justification,  he  re- 
mained at  court  the  object  of  hatred  to 
one  narty  and  of  jealou^  to  the  other, 
and  tne  queen  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  &v<Mr.  In  pariiament, 
he  conducted,  finr  some  time,  with  dignity 
and  independence.  He  had  been  chosen 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
1593,  and  voted  with  the  popular  party 
against  the  measures  of  tne  ministers^ 
though  he  ccmtinued  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  But,  towards  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  his  parliamentary  conduct 
became  more  servile.  If  any  thing  can 
excuse  him,  it  is  his  poverty,  which  was 
so  great  that  he  was  twice  airested  for 
debt  The  reign  of  James  I  was  more 
favorable  to  him.  This  prince,  who  was 
ambitious  of  being  ccmsidered  a  patron  of 
letters,  conferred  upon  him,  in  160S,  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Having  been  com- 
missioned to  make  a  solemn  rei»esenta- 
tion  of  the  oppressiona  oosomitted  by  the 
royal  purveyors  in  the  king's  name,  he^ 
executed  the  task  with  so  much  add^iess 
as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and  the  parila- 
ment  The  house  of  commons  voted  him 
the  public  thanks,  and  James  made  him 
one  of  the  king's  counsel,  with  a  pension 
of  40£,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
another  of  G0£.  His  situation  now  con- 
tinually improved :  he  contracted  an  ad- 
vantageous marriage ;  in  1617,  was  made 
lord  keeper  of  the  seals;  m  1619,  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England  and  baron  of  . 
Verulam,  and,  in  the  following  year,  vis- 
count St  Alban's.  He  might  now  have 
lived  with  splendor,  without  degrading 
his  character  by  those  acts  which  have 
stained  his  reputation.  Neverthdess^ 
great  complaints  were  made  against  him 
He  was  accused,  before  the  house  of 
lords,  of  having  received  money  for 
grants  of  offices  and  privileges  under  the 
seal  of  state.  He  was  unahle  to  justi^ 
himseli^  and,  desiring  to  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  a  trial,  connssed  his  crimes,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  peers^ 
beseeching  them  to  limit  his  punishment 
to  the  loss  of  the  high  office  which  he  had 
dishonored.  Afler  he  had  acknowledged, 
by  an  expHcit  confossion,  the  truth  of  al- 
most all  the  charges,  notwithstanding  the 
intercession  of  the  long,  and  the  inteiesi 
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which  they  themaelYes  took  in  one  of 
their  most  diBtingiushed  memben,  the 
lords  sentenced  him  to  jtaj  a  fine  of 
40,000£,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  thQ 
Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
He  was  also  declared  forever  incapable 
of  place  or  employment,  and  fbrindden  to 
sit  in  pariiament,  or  to  appear  within  the 
verge  of  the  court  This  severe  sentence 
was  doubtless  just ;  yet  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  he  was  actuated  neither  by  ava- 
rice nor  coiTUption  of  heart,  but  that  his 
errors  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a 
vreakness  of  character,  which  was  abused 
1^  others.  Traitsof  generosity  and  inde- 
pendence, which  his  life  also  displays, 
show  cl^dy  that  he  knew  and  valued 
virtue.  lie  was  unfiiithful  to  it  because 
be  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  refuse 
the  unjust  demands  of  othera  His  sen- 
tence was  not  rigorously  executed ;  he  was 
soon  released  fi!om  the  Tower,  and  the  rest 
of  his  punishment  was,  by  deji^rees,  remit- 
ted entuely.  He  survived  his  ftll  only  a 
few  years,  and  died  in  1G96. — All  the 
BtudiiM  and  effi>rt8  of  this  great  man  aim- 
ed at  a  reform  in  the  system  of  human 
knowledge.  He  examined  the  whole  cirde 
of  the  sciences,  investigated  theur  relations, 
and  attempted  to  arrange  them  according 
to  the  dlTOrent  Acuities  of  the  human 
^nind,  to  which  each  belongs.  In  this, 
however,  he  could  not  succ^,  for  want 
of  a  well-founded  and  natural  division  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind :  for  he  divided 
the  sciences  into  those  of  the  memory,  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  imagination. 
This  he  explains  in  his  IngtauraHo  MagnOf 
under  the  head  De  DignitaU  et  Augmentis 
Seientiarwn,  B.  further  perceived  that,  in 
all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  the 
only  way  to  truth  is  by  the  observation 
of  nature.  How  this  oliservation  is  to  be 
directed,  and  how  nature  is  to  be  examin- 
ed, is  illustrated  in  several  places.  He 
explained  his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  the 
above-mentioned  treatise  (De  DtgnUaUy 
&C.),  and  in  the  JVbmim  Organum  Scien- 
tiamm.  His  universal  genius  had  attend- 
ed to  all  the  sciences;  he  perceived  to 
what  point  each  of  them  had  advanced, 
what  mae  directions  they  had  taken,  and 
how  they  were  to  be  brought  back  to 
truth.  As  a  metaphysician,  he  displays 
no  less  penetration  than  profoundness  in 
his  views  of  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  of  the 
prcjudiees  which  surround  us  from  our 
cradle,  and  prevem  the  iSree  exercise  of 
reason.  As  a  natural  philosopher,  he 
brought  forward  very  ingenious  views, 
and  was  on  the  route  to  several  impor- 


tant discoveries.  He  invented  a  kind  of 
pneumatic  machine,  by  his  experiments 
with  which  he  v^as  led  to  suspect  the 
elasticity  and  gravity  of  the  air,  which 
Galileo  and  Torricelti  afterwards  discov- 
ered. He  clearly  indicated  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  which  Newton  afterwards 
proved.  He  wanted  only  experiments  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of 
this  power.  He  treated  also  of  natural 
history,  but  only  in  an  abridged  manner, 
in  his  work  i^tNi  iS^hMPtan,  &c.  He 
virrote  several  treatises  on  medicine; 
amonff  others,  one  on  life  and  death. 
But  phjTsiology  and  chemistry  were  then 
so  imperf^th;  understood,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  fiiUing  into  great  errors.  Hie 
science  of  law  he  treated  not  merdy  as  a 
lawyer,  but  as  a  legislator  and  phUosopher. 
His  aptkorisms  are  not  less  remarkabfe  fix 
profound  views  than  for  vigor  and  pre- 
cision of  expression.  Morals  are  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  his  finest  works,  entitled 
EsMOfB,  or  Strmonu  Fiddu-^  treasure 
of  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  man 
and  of  human  relations,  delivered  in  an 
eloquent  and  vigorous  s^le.  Asahisco- 
rian  he  is  less  distinguished ;  he  wrote  a 
history  of  Heiuy  VH.  Of  his  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  his  work  On  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients  bears  witness^  in  which  he 
explains  the  ancient  fables  by  ingenious 
allegories.  B.  possessed  a  1m  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematica,  and  to  this  it 
is  to  be  ascribed,  that  he  who  sogenenUv 
discovered  the  errors  of  the  human  mind, 
and  pohited  out  the  truth,  opposed  the  Co- 
pemican  system.  In  tlus  point  alone  he 
remained  behind  some  enligntened  men  of 
his  time.  In  other  depaitments  of  human 
investipdon,  he  soared  to  such  a  beiriit, 
that  his  contemporaries  could  not  iuUy 
estimate  the  extent  of  his  genius,  the  just- 
ness of  his  views,  and  the  importance  of 
his  labors.  He  himself  was  bis  only 
judge,  and,  vrith  a  just  pride,  he  saya,  in  his 
will,  *^  My  name  and  memory  I  bequeath 
to  foreign  nations  and  to  my  awn  coun- 
trymen, after  some  time  be  passed  over." 
G6the  says  of  B.,  <*  He  drewa  npooge  over 
the  table  of  human  knowledge.^  Tnebcst 
edition  of  all  his  works  af^ieared  in  Loo- 
don,  in  1765,  in  5  vol&  quarto.  They  are 
partly  in  English,  partly  in  Liatin.  The 
Library  of  Usefiil  knowledge  contains  a 
popular  treatise  on  the  AVimm  Ommm. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  a  leader  of  insui^ 
gents  in  Virginia,  while  under  the  njtl 
government,  was  educated  in  Engknd, 
vrhere  he  engaged  in  the  profession  oi 
the  law.  About  the  year  1675^  he  came 
to  Virginia,  bringing  vrith   him  a  lu^ 
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finr  talent  and  legal  erudhioD, 
lich  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
and  obtained  him  a  seat  in  tbe  {vovincial 
council.  At  the  time  of  his  arriTal,  the 
people  of  the  colony  were  in  a  state  of 
great  exasperation  against  the  English 
govemment,  in  consequence  of  yarious 
obnoxious  proceedings,  and,  sfaortty  a^ 
ter,  took  up  anns.  The  commanding 
person  and  lofW  character  of  B.  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  multitude,  who  made 
him  their  leader.  He  immediately  set 
about  confirming  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  making  preparations  for  an  inroad 
upon  the  sava^pes.  Affectinj^  to  consider 
himself  as  acting  in  submission  to  the 
proper  authorities,  he  reouested  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  sir  William  Berkeley, 
to  grant  him  a  commission  conjQrming 
his  appointment  by  the  people.  This 
was  refused,  and  a  proclamation  issued, 
commanding  the  mutineers  and  their 
leader  to  surrender,  under  penalty  of 
treason.  This  proclamation,  however, 
was  of  no  avail,  as  the  revolt  had  become 
general.  The  governor  was  obliged  to 
descend  to  concessions,  and  dismantle  the 
forts,  dissolve  the  old  assembly,  and  issue 
writs  for  a  new  election,  which,  of  course, 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  malcontents, 
and  reinstated  B.  in  the  council — ^Whilst 
these  events  were  passins  at  the  capital, 
B.  had  attacked  some  of  ue  Indian  settle- 
ments, and  taken  a  considerable  number 
of  captives.  On  his  return  to  James- 
town, having  embarked  in  a  sloop  with 
only  40  men,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  English  vessels  which  covered  the 
river,  and  sent  to  the  city.  The  governor, 
deeming  this  a  &vorable  opportunity  to 
concilicSe  the  disafiected  by  an  act  of 
clemency,  immediately  reversed  his  at- 
tainder, and  admitted  him  to  his  seat  in 
the  council.  B.  soon  after  returned  to  his 
army,  and  chained  the  governor  with  du- 
plicior  in  withnolding  his  commission, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  promised  to  him 
at  the  time  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
with  obstinacy  in  not  according  me  re- 
dress due  to  their  courage  and  sufferings. 
B^  these  means  he  so  infiamed  their 
minds,  that  they  demanded  to  be  led  to 
Jamestown.  He  complied  with  their 
wishes,  and,  by  means  of  their  presence, 
and  the  solicitations  of  a  majority  of  the 
assembly,  he  prociued  the  governor's  sig- 
nature to  an  act  of  indemnity,  and  a  com- 
mission of  genera]  for  himself  He  then 
left  the  city,  and  led  his  soldiers  towards 
the  fiontiers. — ^During  his  absence,  the 
governor  dissolved  the  assembly,  issued  a 
second  proclamation  declaring  B.  a  rebel. 


and  raised  his  standard  in  Gloucester 
county,  the  inhabitants  of  which  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Receiving  intelligence  of 
these  occurrences,  B.  immediately  retraced 
his  steps.  On  his  approach,  tlie  ipvemor 
hastily  withdrew,  with  a  few  fhends,  to 
Accomac,  which,  though  property  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  was  nom- 
inally a  distinct  territory.  Pretending 
that,  by  rotirine  to  this  place,  the  governor 
had  abdicated  his  authorinr,  B.  assembled 
a  number  of  the  most  innuential  men  of 
the  colony,  who  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion. Upon  this  he  called  an  assembhr.  by 
writs  with  his  signature  and  those  of'^rour 
other  members  of  the  council.  Having 
now  procured  a  shadow  of  authority  for 
his  measures,  B.  renewed  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition. Several  savage  tnhea  had  con- 
federated on  the  firontiers  since  his  depar- 
ture, and  committed  numerous  depreda- 
tions. He  came  up  with  their  army  near 
a  stream,  since  called  the  Eioodv  run^ 
finom  the  sanguinary  conflict  which  took 
place  on  its  margin,  and  defeated  it  with 
great  slaughter. — In  the  interim,  the  gov- 
ernor had  collected  a  body  of  troops,  to 
the  number  of  600,  and  regained  posses- 
sion of  Jamestown.  B.  received  the  ac- 
count of  this  revolution  during  his  return, 
and,  although  his  army  was  reduced  to 
300  men,  immediately  marched  towards 
the  city.  When  arrived  near  it,  he  cAia- 
ed  his  men  to  erect  a  breast-work,  under 
cover  of  which  they  might  repose  in  safe- 
ty. Here  they  were  attacked  b^  the  gov- 
ernor, but  unsuccessfully.  Fmally,  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  retreat  to  the  vessels  on  the 
river,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
desertions  from  his  army,  and  the  daily 
increase  of  his  adversaries. — ^When  B.  re- 
covered the  capital,  perceivihf^  that  every 
article  likely  to  be  useful  to  his  army  had 
been  carried  off  or  destroyed,  and  that  it 
was  not  susceptible  of  defence  against 
regular  approaches,  he  caused  it  to  be 
burnt  He  then  proceeded  to  oininize 
die  new  government,  which  he  &d  on 
the  most  popular  footing,  and  established 
the  seat  of  nis  administration  at  Middle 
Plantation.  But  death  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  career.  In  the  trencnes  before 
Jamestown,  he  had  caught  a  cold,  which 
settled  into  a  diarrbosa,  that  exhausted 
his  constitution,  but  could  not  check  his 
efibrts.  At  lenffth  he  sunk  under  it,  and 
died,  at  the  residence  of  a  doctor  Pate,  in 
Gloucester  county,  in  the  year  IGTT^^B. 
was  a  man  of  a  sanguine  temper*  much 
courage,  promptness,  decision  and  pres- 
ence of  mmd.— After  his  death,  the  insur 
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Sits  gradually  relaxed  their  exertionfi,  and 
jprovince  soon  retumed  to  its  aUecianee. 
This  rebeUion  ooet  die  colony  100,000£. 
Bacon,  Roger,  an  £n|^liBh  monk,  who, 
by  the  power  of  nisffenius,  raised  himself 
above  nis  time,  made  astonishing  diseov- 
eiies  in  several  sciences,  and  contributed 
ranch  to  the  extension  of  real  knowledge. 
He  was  bom  in  1214,  near  Ilchester,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable femily.  Following  the  impidse 
of  an  inquisitiye  spirit,  he  overcame  all 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  proffress  by 
ignorance  and  superstition.  He  first  en- 
tered the  university  of  Oxford,  and  went 
afterwards  to  that  of  Paris,  dien  much 
&eauented,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
aelr  much  l^  successful  studv,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology. 
In  1240^  be  retumed  to  England,  where 
he  entered  the  order  of  Franciscans,  and 
fixed  his  abode  at  Oxford.  Natural 
philosophy  seems  then  to  have  been  the 
chief  object  of  his  labors ;  but  this  study 
required  expenditures  beyond  his  means. 
He  met,  however,  with  ^nerous  fiiends 
of  science,  whose  contributions  enabled 
him  to  purchase  books,  to  prepare  instm- 
ments,  and  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments. In  examining  the  secrets  or  na- 
ture, he  made  discoveries,  and  deduced 
tesults,  which  gained  him  the  adnuration 
of  the  enlightened,  who  comprehended 
their  natural  connexion ;  but  which  ap- 
peared so  extraoidhiaiy  to  the  ignorant, 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  works  or 
magic.  This  opinion  was  countenanced 
by  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  monks 
of  his  fraternity.  He  himself  loudly 
blamed  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  particular  of  the  monks, 
and  even  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  rep- 
resentinff  the  necessity  of  reform.  In  re- 
venge, mey  denounced  to  the  court  of 
Rome  his  dangerous  opinions  and  as- 
tonishing operations,  which  they  attrib- 
uted to  the  a^ncy  of  the  devil.  The 
pope  forbade  him  to  teach  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  soon  afterwards  thrown 
into  prison,  prevented  from  holding  com- 
mumcation  vrith  any  person,  and  even 
deprived  of  necessary  rood.  Among  the 
few  enlightened  individuals,  who  admired 
his  genius  and  pitied  his  misfortunes, 
was  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Sahina,  pi^ 
legate  in  England,  who  no  sooner  aseend- 
ed  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of 
CUmerd  JVy  than  he  liberated  him,  and 
took  him  under  his  protection.  Clement 
demanded  a  ooUection  of  all  his  works; 
upon  which  B.  vmite  that  worit,  which 
was  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of 


OpusMsttuay  and  sent  it  to  him  by  hii 
&vorite  disciple,  John  of  Paris,  in  1967. 
Under  Clement^  successor,  Nicholas  HI, 
the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  Hierony- 
mu«  ab  Esculo,  declared  himself  against 
B.,  forbade  the  reading  of  his  writings, 
and  issued  an  order  ftnrnis  imprisonment, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.    This 
new  confinement  lasted  10  years;  and 
when  Hieronymus  ab  Esculo  was  elected 
pope,  under  me  name  of  NiMUu  IF,  B. 
vamly  endeavored  to  convince  him  of  the 
innocence  and  utility  of  his  labon,  by 
sending  him  a  treatise  On  the  Means  M 
avoidl^  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Nicholas  IV,  he  regained 
his  libertv  by  the  intercession  of  some 
disringuished  Englishmen,  and  returned 
to  Onordy  where  he  wrote  a  Compendi- 
um of  Theology,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, according  to  some,  in  1292,  or,  as 
others  think,  in  1394.    Though  an  extra- 
ordinaiT  man,  B.  could  not  entirely  fi:ee 
himself  firom  the  prejudices  of  his  time. 
He  believed  in  the  philosopher^  stone 
and  in  astrology.     There  are  to  be  fiHiod 
in  his  writings  new  and  ingenioiis  views 
on  optics,  e.  g.,  on  the  refraction  of  light, 
on  the  apparent  magnitude  of  ol^ectB,  on 
the  ma^ified  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  when  in  the  horizon,  &c.    He  de- 
scribes very  exactly  the  nature  and  effects 
of  convex  and  concave  lenses,  and  speaks 
of  their  application  to  the  purposes  of 
reading,  ana  of  viewing  distant  objects, 
both  terrestrial  and  oeiestia];  and  it  is 
easy  to  prove  fit»m  his  writings,  that  he 
was  either  the  inventor  or  improver  of 
the  telescope.    He  also  gives  deacriptioiis 
of  the  camera  oft^curo,  and  of  the  Dum- 
ing-g^ass.    He  made,  too,  several  chemical 
discoveries.    In  one  place  he  speaks  of 
an  inextinguishable  wdj  which  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  phosphorus :  in  anothei^ 
he  says  that  an  artificial  fire  could  be  pre- 
pared with  saltpetre  and  other  ingndi- 
ents,  which  would  bum  at  the  ffreaiest 
distance,  and  by  means  of  which  uunder 
and  lightnini^  could  be  imitated :  a  por- 
tion ofthis  mixture,  of  the  aze  of  an  inclif 
properly  prepared,  would  destroy  a  whole 
army,  and  even  a  city,  with  atremendoiB 
explosion,  accompanied   by  a   brilliam 
lignt :  and,  in  another  place,  he  says  de- 
cidedly, that  thunder  and  H^tning  could 
be  imitated  by  means  of  saltpetre,  sulphur 
and  charcoal    Hence  he  haid  already  an 
idea  of  gunpowder.     He  was  so  well 
vented  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  wrote 
Latin  with  such  elegance  and  cleamesi, 
that  his  acquirements  in  these  respects 
would  alone  secure  him  a  high  dianicia; 
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He  was  intfaiiaiiely  acquainted  with  geof" 
rapfayand  astronoitiy,  as  appean  l^  his 
mcorery  of  the  enon  of  the  calendar, 
and  their  causee,  and  b^  hie  propoeate  fbr 
correcting  them,  in  which  he  approached 
veiy  near  to  tnith.  He  himeeir  made  a 
coneeted  calendar,  of  which  there  is  a 
copy  hi  the  Bodleian  libranr.  Even  hr 
moral  philosophy,  B.  has  laid  down  some 
excellent  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  is,  in  eveiy  respect,  entitled  to  re- 
membrance as  a  great  pfailoaopher  and  • 
wonderful  inan. 

Bactriaiva,  or  Bactria  ;  ene  of  the 
principal  provinces  of  ancient  Persia,  and, 
before  Cyrus,  a  powerful  kingdom,  the 
inhriMtants  of  which  were  noted  fbt 
bravety.  On  the  north  and  east,  it  was 
bounded  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Asia,  the  Oxus,  now  Gwon;  on  the 
south,  it  stretched  along  the  Puoparaisus ; 
on  the  west,  it  reached  Margiana.  On 
account  of  its  situation  and  ibrality,  it  had 
made  great  progresB  in  civilization  at  a 
veiy  early  period.  The  Persians  derived 
theur  mythology,  religion  and  architecture 
from  Bactria.  Bessus  here  declared  him-' 
self  sovereign  of  Asia,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
country  ia  but  slight.  Even  the  compan- 
ions of  AJezander  give  no  particular  ac- 
count of  it. 

Baoaioz,  or  Babajox  (with  the  Ro- 
mans, Pax  Jhigustay^  the  fortified  capital 
of  the  Spanish  province  Eetremadura,  on 
the  left  uank  of  the  Guadiana,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  Mono  bridge  of  22  arches. 
B.  lies  not  far  fit>m  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tiers, and  has  lAfiGO  inhabitants.  Lob.  G" 
47'  W.-,  lat.  88«  49^  N.;  82  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Seville.  B.  contains  a  cannon  founder^, 
and  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  besieged,  m 
the  wars  with  Napoleon,  three  times  by 
the  English.  Afler  the  expubnon  of 
Massena  from  Portugal,  and  nis  retreat 
through  Estrfemadura,  it  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  British  general  to  take  B., 
which  the  French  had  possessed  from 
March  10, 1811,  as  well  as  Ciudad-Rodri- 

S»  and  Almeida.  After  the  capture  of 
livenza  (April  16,  1811),  WeUineton 
caused  B.  to  be  invested;  but,  as  Souk 
approached  to  its  succor,  he  was  obUged 
to  raise  the  siege.  May  14.  Afler  the  rat- 
tles of  Fuentes  d'Onor  and  Albufero,  B. 
was  besieged  a  second  time.  May  25 ;  but, 
after  several  tuiBuccessfiil  attacks,  Wel- 
lington raised  the  siege,  June  16,  181L 
Af&r  the  capture  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  ( Jdn. 
19,  1812),  Wellington  commenced  the 
HiM  siege,  March  17,  with  16,000  men, 
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and,  on  the  etfa  of  A^  tMdt  th0  dtyh^ 
storm,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  The 
garrison,  together  with  the  commandeiv 
general  Phi&i^MO,  were  made  prisonenL 
The  besiegerB  kMt  72  officers  and  963 
men  killed;  966  officers  and  3483  men 
wounded. — ^In  the  peace  of  B^  concluded 
between  Spun  and  ^oMigal,  6th  Xune, 
1801,  Poitunlpromised  to  snut  its  harbors 
agamst  the  Englisb.  Spain  retahied  Oli- 
venza  and  its  territory  along  the  Guadi- 
ana.   iSee  Portugd,) 

Babbr^  grand-duchy;  j^emed  b^  a 
ftmily  cMf  princes,  who  derive  their  origin 
ftom  Godfrey,  a  duke  of  the  Alemanni, 
who  defended  his  country  till  his  deaths 
in  709,  agunst  the  atteniptsof  the  Frank& 
In  1801,  the  government  devolved  umi 
Charier  Louis  Frederic,  who,  in  1806^ 
was  married  to  Stephanie  Louise  Adri- 
enne  Napoleons^  an  adopted  daughter  of 
Napoleon.  After  his  death,  Dec  8,1618, 
as  he  left  no  male  descendanis,  his  ujicle, 
the  present  gnmd-duke,  Louis  William 
Augustus,  became  his  successor,  with  tiM 
tide  of  ma^gnwe.  He  viras  bom  Feb.  9, 
1763.  This  prince  has  no  children;  hence 
the  sons  of  the  last  gnmd-duke  but  oiml 
and  of  the. countess  of  Hochbeig,  vriU 
succeed  him*  The  eldest  of  them,.  Leo- 
pokl  (bom  in  1790),  ynm  married,  in  1819, 
to  Wilhelmlna,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  king  of  Swedei^  Gnstavus  IV.— Until 
the  peace  c^  Luneville,  the  territory  of 
Baden  contained  1631  square  miles,  vrith 
210,000  mhabitants.  At  thk  peace,  169 
square  miles,  with  26,000  AhabiCBnts,. 
were  given  up,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
1270  square  miles,  with  245,000  inhabit, 
ants,  were  gained.  Ma^  1, 1803,  the  mar- 
grave received  the  dignity  of  elector.  By 
the  peace  of  Presbuig,  vHiich  restored 
Brisgau  to  Baden,  and  by  her  accession 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to 
which  she  owes  the  grand-ducaJ  title,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territoi^  of  the  prince  of  Furstenberg, 
of  the  landgraviate  of  Clettgau,and  of 
the  principSity  of  Leiningen,  &C.,  as 
well  as  by  the  exchazifle  of  lands  with 
Wdrtemberg,  in  1810,  which  added  to  Bft- 
den  almost  30,000  new  subiects,  the  size 
of  her  territoiy  has  been  enlarged  to  5000 
square  miles,  whb  1,145,000  mhabitants. 
T%is  was  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1826.  in  1822,  there  were  1,090,010,  ac- 
cording to  official  pmrs,  shovring  an  in- 
crease at  the  rate  or  one  and  forty-eight 
hmidredths  annually.  The  hereditary 
lands  (Baden-Baden  and  Baden^^Durlaoh) 
contain,  exclusive  of  the  territories  ceded, 
1060  square  mttes,  with  217,381  inhabiu 
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•WW  y  aad  tlie  wfa<^  of  the  acquiaitioM 
have  been  eeiimated  at  about  4450  square 
milea,  with  750^000  inhabitants;  among 
whichy  however,  some  seigmories  seem 
not  to  be  commehended.  The  gnnd- 
duohy  contained,  in  1819,  eight  seignior- 
ies, comprising  1315  square  miJes  and 
196,000  inhabitants,  and  a  taxable  capital 
of  139,306,000  florins,  besides  &1  inde- 
pendent proprietors,  with  635  square 
miles,  190,000  inhabitants  and  99,043,000 
florins  taxable  capital.  Setting  these 
aside,  there  remain  under  the  exclusive 
eontrol  of  the  sovereign,  about  3800 
square  miles,  with  690,000  inhabitants, 
and  535,531,000  florins  taxable  ci^tal. 
Tlie  finance  regOladona  for  1825,  1896 
and  1887,  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  state 
at  9,390,;^  florins,  firom  which  are  to  be 
deducted  the  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion, 2,110^465  dorins.  According  to  the 
budget  of  1890,  Baden  had  but  14,605,100 
florins  of  debts.  After  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  the  grand-duke  of  Baden  left  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  in  1815, 
joined  the  German  ccmfederation,  in  the 
diet  of  which  he  has  the  seventh  place, 
and  in  the  general  assembly  (pUnum) 
three  votes. 

The  country  of  Baden,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Germanv,  extends  to  a  great 
len^,  but  with  little  width,  along  the 
Rhue,  firom  its  outlet  from  lake  Constance 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  con- 
sists moedy  of  a  fertile  plain,  with  excellent 
eom-fields  and  vineyards,  washed  on  the 
west  by  the  Rhine,  and  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  Oden-wald  and  the  Black 
Forest,  of  both  which  mountains  consid- 
eraUe  parts  belong  to  this  ^(rand-duchy, 
and  contribute  to  its  beautiful  scenery, 
amonff  which  the  charming  Bergstrasse 
and  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg 
are  distinguished.  The  chief  productions 
are  grain,  which  is  abundant,  in  particu- 
lar, spelt,  a  great  plenty  of  fiuit  (in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Bergstrasse,  almonds, 
chestnuts  and  viralnuts  are  found),  of 
which  a  great  deal  is  exported,  tobacco, 
madder,  excellent  hemp  and  good  wines, 
many  kinds  of  which  are  esteemed  in 
foreign  countries.  The  forests  are  like- 
wise in  an  excellent  condition,  as  the 
former  grand-duke  was  careful  to  pre- 
serve them,  whilst  other  princes  of  Ger- 
many wasted  their  woods.  By  means  of 
mercantile  societies,  and  the  ea^  com- 
mtmication  aflbrded  by  the  rivers  Mu4^, 
Kenzig  and  Rhine,  considerable  com- 
merce in  wood  has  been  canied  on  be^ 
tween  Baden,  France  and  Holland.  The 
nieing  of  cattle  is  extensively  punued  in 


the  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  In  the 
mountains,  minerals  of  various  kinds  are 
found,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  salt. 
From  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  gold  is 
washed,  of  which  Baden,  in  former  times, 
coined  ducats,  bearing  the  insmption, 
Sic  Juigent  lUora  Bhenu  The  manufec- 
tures  are  limited.  They  employ  about 
10,000  persons.  Most  of  them  are  in 
Manheim,  Pforzheim  and  Carlsmhe.  The 
manu&ctures  of  jewehry,  of  tovs  and  trin- 
kets, at  Pforzheim,  of  which  there  are,  at 
present,  91,  producinff  annually  ^i^ares  to 
the  amount  of  600,0CO  florins,  are  gener- 
ally known.  A  peculiar  branch  of  mdus- 
try,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black 
Forest,  is  the  making  of  wooden  docks. 
This  business  employs  about  700  wok- 
men,  who  fiunish  annually  above  lOO^OOO 
clocks, 'Which  are  sokl  all  over  Europe 
and  in  America.  The  exports  of  toe 
countrv,  however,  consist  rather  of  its 
natural  productions  than  of  its  manufec- 
tures,  and  are  easily  transported  along 
its  (rood  roads,  and  the  navigable  riv- 
ers Rhine,  Neckar  and  Maine.  On  ac- 
count of  its  situation  between  Gennaoy, 
France  and  Switxerland,  Baden  derives 
much  advantage  fiiom  its  canying  trade. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Catholic  church,  though  the  grand-duke 
is  a  Lutheran.  For  the  instruocion  of  the 
Protestant  youth,  and  for  the  country 
schools,  which  are  every  vdiere  estab 
lisbed,  teachere  are  educated  in  die  sem 
inaiT  at  Carlanihe.  Provision  is  nnde 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  by  the  Lathi 
schools,  academies  and  gymnasiuais,  and 
hy  the.  universities  of  Heklelbeig  and 
Freiberg.  On  the  3d  of  Ma^,  1819,  the 
grand-duke  establislied  the  following  di- 
vision of  the  state :  the  capital,  Caiisruhe 
belongs  to  no  circle,  but  is  immediately 
subject  to  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  tiie 
rest  of  the  state  is  divided  into  six  circks. 
Since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
convention  with  Bavaria  and  Austria 
(Frankfort,  July  10,  1819),  the  Austrian 
county  UoheugeroUseck  (near  the  Blaek 
Forest,  containing  52  souare  miles  and 
4500  inhabitantB,  and  yieldiuj^  a  revenw 
of  34,000  florins)  has  been  mcorporated 
with  Baden,  for  which  she  gave  up  to 
Austria  a  proportional  part  of  WertheiiD. 
The  grana-duchy  of  Baden  ancientlv  en- 
joyed, like  almost  all  die  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a  constitution  in  which  the  estates 
were  represented.  This  was,  however, 
finally  lost,  hke  thp  oonstituticms  of  most 
of  the  other  states.  After  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  the  dukes  of  Bades 
were  absolute,  till  the  reigning  grand- 
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duke,  in  1818,  bestowed  on  bk  aMectB  a 
ooofltitutioo,  pn>ceeding,  like  the  French, 
from  the  prince  atone  (eonsHhttumoctro^), 
and  not  consisting  of  a  compact  between 
the  people  and  the  prince,  like  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  or  that  of  Wfirtemberg. 
The  tegislature  of  Baden  now  conaisis  of 
two  chambers.  To  the  fixst  one  belong, 
besides  the  peers,  eight  deputies  of  the 
nobihty,  one  deputy  of  eacn  of  the  uni- 
Tersities  of  Baden,  the  Catholic  bishop 
and  a  Protestant  prelate;  and  the  grand- 
duke  can  besides  iKWiinate  eight  mem- 
bers, without  reference  to  their  biith  or 
station.  Aceordinjj^y,  the  first  cbam-. 
her  may  consist  of  96  members..  The 
second  chamber  consists  of  63  deputies ; 
one  for  about  16,000  souls.  Every  citizen 
and  officer  of  government  may  partake  in 
the  eleclxMis.  A  deputy  must  possess 
either  a  taxable  property  of  10,000  florins, 
or  some  office  which  gives  him  an  in- 
come of  at  lisast  1500  florins.  In  1819, 
the  chambers  assembled  for  the  firsC  time, 
but  were  dissolved  July  28)  because  they 
could  not  agree  either  with  each  other  or 
with  the  mmistiy.  In  1890,  they  were 
assembled  again,  and,  though  the  dissen- 
rions  had  by  no  means  subsided,  they 
speed  on  some  imponant  measurea— the 
abotiticni  of  the  remains  of  bond-service, 
die  resfponsibility  of  ministers,  &c.  The 
^Kmussmmis  have  been  publiBhed  by  each 
of  the  chambers,  at  Cansruhe. 

Babsn  (a  German  word  signifying 
haUdRg);  the  name  of  three  cities  fiunous 
for  theur  baths:— Baden  in  Suabia,  with 
418  houses  and  3900  inhabitants  (OMot 
JhareUa  aqfumm  of  the  Romans),  in  later 
times,  dufmg  600  years,  the  residence  of 
the  margrave  of  Baden,  situated  in  a 
charming  vale,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  river  Rhine.  The  castle  am>rds,  fifom 
aU  sides,  the  most  splendid  prospects.  It 
contains  a  number  of  subtenanean  vaults, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  served  as  a 
seat  of  the  secret  court  of  criminal  justice, 
called  the  Font.  They  were  probably 
made  by  the  Romans.  The  hall  of  an- 
tiquities (wnuewn  poteo-ledbiicfNii)  con- 
tams  Roman  monuments,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  coQmo 
church  of  the  Jesuits  is  distinguiflhed  by 
the  sepulchres  of  the  margraves.  It  has 
six  altar-pieces,  painted  by  Lill,  after  Gui- 
de Rem.  Badenhas 26 mineral  i^Nrings, 
the  mindpal  of  which  has  a  temperature 
of  133^  Fahrenheit,  and  affi>rdk  in  24 
houn,  7^345,440  cub$|$  inches  of  water. 
The  rock  firom  which  it  issues  is  even 
now  covered  in  part  with  mari)le  of  Gar- 
nua,  uid  was  probably  a  Roman  bath. 
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In  the  former  bath  for  the  poor,  tfaeie 
are  also  remains  of  Roman  baAs.  In 
the  HdUenquelle  (hell-spring),  of  144^ 
Fahrenheit,  meat  is  cooked.  There  is  a 
bath  for  •the  poor  kept  in  good  order  be- 
fore the  Geresbach  gate.— Baden  in  Low- 
er AjDStria,  with  m  houses  and  2400 
inhabitants.  Its  situation,  on  rocky  hilfa 
of  limestone,  is  beautifiil.  Near  tiie  paik 
of  the  bath  of  Theresa,  with  its  beautifol 
alleyB,  is  the  lime-rock  flnom  which  iknb 
medicinal  sprinff  bubbles  out.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  baths  is  99^*— 87^  Fahren- 
lieit  The  hottest  of  them  are  the  Urs- 
^,  the  Ladies'  bath   and  Joseph's 

There  are  12  in  alL  Tbeyarebuai 
in  such  a  way,  that  each  of  them  caa 
contain  flt>m  40  to  150  pmons.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  bathe  in  private,  can  do  so 
at  a  particular  hour.  The  common  bath, 
however,  is  prefeiied.  On  mount  Gal- 
vaiy  there  are  vapor-baths.  The  cave  al 
the  Ursprung  is  noted  for  a  salt  deposited 
on  its  base,  which  is  called  jott  f^f  Baden. 
The  number  of  foreigners,  who  annually 
visit  Baden,  is  estimated  to  be  firom  70(10 
to  8000w— Aulen  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  Aaigau,  on  the  liimmat,  in  a  very 
pleasant  country.  The  Romans  here 
founded  a  city,  on  account  of  the  medici- 
nal waters,  and  built  a  castle  at  a  place 
where  now  stands  the  city.  In  btar 
timefl^  the  assemblies  of  the  reprosenta- 
tives  of  the  Swiss  federation  were  hekl 
here  tiU  1712. 

BAnuf,  peace  o^  concluded  between 
Germany  and  France,  Sept.  7, 1714  (See 
iicMtodt) 

BADEN-BADBir  (Louis  H^illiam  I),  mar- 
grave of;  (orandson  of  the  margrave  Wil- 
uam  I,  of  Baden-Baden ;  bom  at  Faris^ 
April  8, 1656,  where  Louis  XIV  was  his 
godfiither.  The  princess  of  Gari^pano, 
his  mother,  wished  to  educi^  him  at 
Paris,  but  bis  fother  and  grandfiitber  se- 
cretly took  him  away,  when  he  wss  but 
three  months  oki,  that  he  might  pass  his 
childhood  among  the  peopM  whom  he 
was  destined  to  ffovem.  He  served  his 
finst  campaign  under  Montecuculi,  against 
Turenne,  in  Alsace,  where  this  great  gen- 
eral fell.  The  prince  oi  Baden  wss  or- 
dered to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  which  he  did  with  success,  until 
Gond^  took  the  command.  Montecuculi 
cave  in  his  resignation,  and  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  succeeded  him.  Louis  served 
under  this  general  until  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  when  he  returned,  in  1678,  to 
his  margraviate.  When  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Turkey  broke  out,  he  threw 

'  with  a  body  of  troops,  hMo  Vi* 
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w  iiMMgvd  bf  i1m  TVuks. 
TElie  dylbo  of  Lomine,  and  the  kinff  of 
Poland,  Bt^tfiea^  came  to  the  relief  of 
tfaja  capital,  and  Louis  efiaoted  a  junction 
with  diem  I7  a  vigonMis  aally.  The  city 
wai  xelieved,  the  Tuiks  letired  in  disor- 
der, and  Louis  foined  serenil  vietoriea* 
He  subsequentfy  received  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  imperial  anny  od  the 
Danube,  and  defeated  the  Turks,  Sept. 
94, 1680,  at  Niflsa,  and  Aug.  19, 1691,  at 
Salenkcnien.  In  1699y  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  iniperial  army 
HK  Germany,  against  the  French ;  he  re- 
took Heidelberg^  and  afiarwaids  visited 
England  to  concert  wkh  king  William 
the  plan  of  openitioas  against  France. 
He  opened  the  carhpnign  in  thenpxing  of 
1694,  hifa4cd  Alsace,  baffled  the  vigi- 
lance  of  the  duke  of  Loiges,  and  showed 
the  greatest  aedviqr,  though  he  sufifersd 
violendy  fitim  the  gout.  When  the 
duone  of  Poland  was  vacant,  1^  the 
death  of  S^bieaki,  m  1697,  he  wasamong 
the  competiiors  for  the  crown  f  but  FrecU 
eiie  Aiuustus  n,  elector  of  Saxony, 
gained  the  pinse,  and  the  niargrave  re- 
tunied,  aUsr  the  peace  of  Rvawick,  into 
his  own  country.  When  the  Spimish 
war  of  succcssiMi  broke  out,  he  com- 
manded die  imperial  army,  and,  in  1708; 
took  LandaO;  notwithstanding  its  valiant 
vMMUaiee.  i^  1703,  he  showed  his  tal- 
ents In  the  ait  of  fortification,  by  laving 
out  the  ftmous  lines  of  StoUhofen,  which 
extended  from  the  Black  Forest,  through 
BoULtoStoUhofimand  die  iUnne.  1^ 
the  loitune  of  war  proved,  at  last,  less 
fiwomble  to  him,  of  which  his  exeearive 
oautioD,  owing  to  his  bad  heafah,  and  the 
poor  condition  of  die  army  of  the  enoiinre, 
wiere  die  camaea.  He  was  one  of^the 
nereis  of  his  time,  and  was 
,  deifeated.  Afier  having  made 
96  campaigns,  commanded  at  25  sieges, 
and  Ibiight  13  battles,  he  died  at  Rastadt, 
Jan.  4, 1707. 

Badbrs,  Fnmcis;  a  historical  and  por- 
tnit  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1751. 
He  was  hi^^ly  esteemed.  The  news  of 
his  brother's  having  been  assasainated 
caused  his  death  in  1803^ 

B^iMKn  {mde$f  BcisB.) ;  a  genus  of  mam- 
miimus  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the 
plantigrade  tribe,  which  place  die  soles 
of  the  hinder  ibet  on  the  nound  in  walk- 
ing. The  head  of  the  anmials  pertaining 
to  this  genus  is  very  similsr  to  aomeof 
the  smaller  varieties  of  dogs,  having  a 
moderately  ehmgated  snout,  small  eyes^ 
snd  short,  founded  ean.  The  teeth  bear 
a  conaidinabfe  resarahlance,  in  figure  and 


amngement,  to  those  ofthe  faear,to  wUefa 
Minis  that  of  the  badger  is  closely  dKed. 
The  body  is  Ivfe,  supported  on  short, 
stout  legs,  the  digits  of  which  are  envoi- 
oped  by  the  integnment  so  aa  to  leave  but 
a  small  part  me^  and  are  provided  with 
long,  curved  claws,  especially  adapted  hr 
bunowiug.  The  motions  of  the  badger 
areBlow,^and  the  belly  appean  to  he  tioit 
ed  along  the  ground,  aldkough  the  kngth 
of  hair  on  tfis  inierior  part  of  the  b^y 
makes  this  trailing  appear  greater  dban 
it  reallv  i&  Possessmg  a  considerable 
strength  of  limb,  and  clows  eapaciattjr 
suited  for  the  purpose,  the  badger  exca- 
vates a  long  and  winding  cavern,  at  the 
extremity  S£  which  it  Mens  aecutelj 
during  the  day-time*  At  ni^vt,  it  eomes 
out  to  seek  tor  its  fi»d,  which  comnls 
either  ofve^^etaUes^  insects,  or  small  birds, 
^Le4 — a  regimen  which  shows  the  sinu- 
larity  of  this  genus  to  the  besr  aa  flMtch 
as  its  general  resemMance  of  1 
When  attaeked  by  dogs  or  odMTi 
the  badger  defenos  mm  with  great  leao- 
lution,  and  ir^icte  many  aeveve 
on  the  aggressors  before  if  is  f 
qnished.  It  is^  therefiirey  h 
eagerness  by  such  as  eall 
SDortaoen,  vrfaooa 

derived  from  seeiw  two  poor  Im  ssin  try- 
ing to  destroy  eacftother.  Fnxse  oAnn 
drive  ont  the  bai!^^  ikom  his  den,  and 
enlarge  it  finr  theur  own  use.  On  dw 
whole,  the  badoer  is  a  harmless  creotare, 
seldom  seen  unMS  hunted  finvand  doing 
very  little  hyury,  excMit  wtMon  gnady 
muJdplied.  Tlie  female  firings  fixtb  three 
or  fiiur  at  a  litter.— Only  two  qiecias  of 
bad|(er  are  knoivn,  the  European  {M^wui-- 
g»i#)  and  American  (ilf.loMdBrMi).  Tbe 
EiRopean  bodper  has  a  brood,  1 
stripe fiom  its  mreheod  down tothe i 
and  a  longitudinal  Made  stripe 
between  the  eye  and  anout^  on  each  aide, 
dilating  as  it  goes  backwsni»  until  it  in- 
cludes the  eye  and  ear,  bdimd  which  it 
terminates.  The  hair  ooverinc  the  body 
is  harsh,  long,  scattered,  and  of  three  col- 
ors, white^  buck  and  rod»  differing  in  tbe 
propordon  of  these  tintein  difimm  parts. 
Bbrak  is  the  predominant  oolor  on  the 
inferior  jpartB  tithe  hod^.-— The  American 
badger  is  only  feund  In  die  remote  west- 
ern territories  of  the  U.Slatmand  inaame 
ports  ofthe  BritiBh  possessiotts  m  Amet^ 
ica.  It  is  very  diflerent  firom  the  Ikirs- 
pean  in  physio(piomy,  having  a  femhead 
projecting  considerably  above  the  root  of 
the  nooe,  winch,  in  the  European  species^ 
forms  a  continuous  line  with  the  forehead, 
and  m  having  a  kMqper  toil,  covered  with 
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long  hair,  reaching  afanost  to  the  ground 
when  the  animal  is  walking.  The  tail  of 
the  European  badger  is  not  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  legs.  The  color  of 
the  American  badcer  is  chiefly  grayish, 
and  lighter  than  that  of  the  European. 
The  weight  of  the  American  species  is 
from  14  to  18  ipounds. 

Babia,  Dommgo;  a  Spanish  tnreller, 
who,  under  singular  circumstances,  visited, 
in  1808  and  tro  four  following  years,  the 
Mohammedan  countries  bordering  on  the 
Meditenranean.  Durina  the  whote  of  his 
tour,  he  professed  tq  be  a  Mussulman, 
which  diameter  he  had  qu^ified  himself 
to  support,  by  submitting  to  circnmciaon. 
He  travelled  under  the  denomination  of 
Mi  Bey  d  Mkeftsi^  which  style  he  also 
aesumed  in  his  Trerels,  published  in 
French,  at  Paris,  by  Didot,  in  1814, 2  vols., 
8vo. ;  and  about  the  same  time  in  English, 
at  London.  It  is  now  admitted  th^  he 
was  employed  as  a  p<^tical  agent  bv  the 
prince  of  peace,  at  tne  instigation  of  Na- 
poleon. His  peculiar  situation  and  reli- 
g'ous  profession  gave  him  opportunities 
r  making  many  observations  which 
could  not  occur  to  other  travellers;  and 
his  volumes  are  curious  and  interesting 
though  rather  tinctured  with  an  air  of 
exaggeration,  somewhat  excusable  in  a 
person  jrfaoed  in  such  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Burckhardt,  another  Onental 
traveller,  who  heard  of  AJi  Bey  at  Aleppo, 
gives  the  following  account  of  him : — ^^  He 
called  himself  M  Bey,  and  professed  to 
be  bom  of  Tunisian  parents  in  Spain,  and 
to  have  received  his  education  in  that 
country.  Spanish  appears  to  be  his  native 
language,  besides  which  he  spoke  French, 
a  little  Italian,  and  the  Moggrsbeyan  dia- 
lect of  Arabic,  but  badly.  He  came  to 
Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Cairo,  Yaffil  and 
Damascus,  with  the  strongest  letten  of  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  all  its  agents,  and  an  open  credit 
upon  them.  He  seeined  to  be  a  particular 
friend  of  the  prince  of  peace,  for  whom 
he  was  collecting  antiques ;  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  known  that  he 
was  afterwards  received  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  at  his  arrival  in  Constanti- 
nople, he  must  have  been  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. The  description  of  his  figure, 
and  what  is  related  of  his  travels,  called 
to  mv  recollection  the  Spaniard  Badia, 
and  his  miniature  in  your  library.  He, 
was  a  man  of  middling  size,  long,  thin 
head,  black  eyes,  large  nose,  long,  black 
beard,  and  feet  that  indicated  the  former 
wearing  of  tight  shoes.  He  professed  to 
have  travelled  in  Barbery,  to  have  crossed 
44* 


the  Lybian  desei^  between  Barbaiy  and 
Egypt,  and,  from  Cairo,  to  have  gone  to 
Mecca  and  back.  He  travelled  with 
Eastern  magnificence,  but  here  he  was 
rather  shy  of  showing  himself  out  of 
doora:  he  never  walked  out  but  on  Fri- 
days, to  the  prayera  of  noon  in  the  great 
mosque.  One  of  the  before-mentioned 
dervishes  told  me  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  talking  about  this  AJi  Bey 
at  DamascuiB  and  Hatnar:  they  suspected 
him  of  being  a  Christian ;  but  lus  great 
liberality,  and  the  presanff  letten  if^cb 
he  broughtto  all  |>eople  of  consequence,  - 
stopped  all  fiirther  inquiry.  He  was  busily 
employed  in  arran^ng  and  putting  in  or- 
der his  journal  dunng  the  two  months  of 
his  stay  at  Aleppo."  This  traveller  died 
in  his  native  country,  some  time  after  his 
return  to  Europe. 

Baert,  Xean;  also  Barth;  bom  at 
Dunkirk,  1651 ;  the  son  of  a  poor  fisher- 
man ;  according  to  some,  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  Corbim,  in  the  district  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  the  canton  of  Berae,  where  his 
femily  lives  atpresent  He  raised  himself 
under  Louis  XIV.  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. The  Dutch,  English  and  Spanisb 
called  him  the  lYendi  devU.  The  marine 
of  Louis  XIV  owed  principally  to  this 
rough  mariner  the  respect  which  it  en- 
joy^ fit>m  other  nations.  B.  happening 
to  be  at  Versailles,  the  monarch  said  to 
him,  ''Jean  Baert,  I  have  made  you  a 
commodore."  ^  Sire,  then  you  have  done 
well,"  answered  the  mariner.  The  coUr- 
tiera  laughed ;  but  Louis  told  them,  ''This 
is  the  answer  of  a  man  who  feels  his  own 
worth."  B.  brouriit  into  port  a  number 
of  Dutch  and  English  vessels,  burned 
others,  landed  at  Pfewcasde,  and  laid 
waste  the  neighboring  country.  In  1692, 
with  a  fleet  of  three  sail,  he  met  the  Dutch 
fleet,  loaded  with  com  fiom  the  Baltic, 
put  to  flight  the  escort,  and  took  16  mer- 
chantmen. In  1694,  when  there  was  a 
scarciw  of  com  in  France,  he  succeeded 
several  times,  notwithstanding  the  watch- 
fiiiness  of  the  Eiiffliah,  m  bringing  into 
the  harbor  of  Dunkirk  ships  loaded  with 
this  article.  Once  he  delivered  a  number 
of  such  vessels,  in  the  boldest  maimer, 
fiiomthe  Dutch,  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fallen,  and  received,  in  consequence, 
letters  of  nobility.  After  having  passed 
tiie  English,  in  1696,  who  blockaded  the 
harbor  with  a  fleet  three  times  as  strong 
as  his  own,  he  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  fix>m 
the  Baltic,  consisting  of  110  sail,  and  con- 
voyed by  ^re  fiic^ee.  The  escort,  with 
40  ships,  soon  feU  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Frencn;  but,  on  his  return  to  Dunkirk, 
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13  Dutch  flhiiw  ofQub  line  afipeared,  and, 
to  EToid  a  veiy  unequal  combat,  he 
was  obliged  to  bum  the  gieateet  part  of 
hia  captures.  The  peace  of  Rya wick  put 
a  stop  to  the  deeds  of  this  valiant  oflBcer. 
lie  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  died  there  in  170^. 

BjkFnys  Bat;  the  lai|;e8t  and  most 
uorthem  gulf  on  the  eastem  coast  of 
North  America;  between  7(P  and  80^  N, 
lat.;  discoverad  by  Baffin,  in  1616.  This 
gulf  flows  throu^  BafiSn's  and  Davis*s 
straits,  between  c^w  Chidley,  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  cape  Farewell,  on  the 
coast  of  West  GreenLudt  into  the  Atlan- 
tic On  the  south-west  side  of  Davis's 
strait,  Baffin^  bay  is  separated  by  a  mass 
of  islands  fiom  Hudson's  bay,  which 
abounds  with  whales.  From  Baffin's  bav 
captain  Pany  started,  in  1819;  in  search 
of  the  north-west  passage^See  ATar^ 
PoiCj  txptSiioM  to.) 

BAcmtAD;  capital  of  a  Turidsfa  pachalic 
of  the  same  name,  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamis,  or  Al-Dschezira,  now  hak 
Arabia  containing  about  70,000  square 
miles, and 650,000  inhabitants ;  i4^W¥L 
lon^  and  33°  20^  N.  lat  The  greatest 
pan  of  it  lies  on  the  easCernJiank  of  the 
Tigris,  which  is  crossed  bv  a  bridge  of 
boats,  G20  feet  k>ng.  The  old'  B.,  the  ras- 
idence  of  the  caliphs,  with  3,000,000  in- 
habitants, now  in  ruins,  was.  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  mod- 
em city  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall, 
about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  with  a  ditch 
from  five  to  six  fiitfaoms  deep,  which  may 
be  filled  with  water  firom  the  Tigris;  but 
the  cannon  on  tlie  numerous  towers  are 
old,  and  unfit  for  use.  The  castle  com- 
mands the  Tigris,  and  contains  an  arsenal, 
but  is  untenable.  The  houses,  mostly 
buUt  of  brick,  are  but  one  stoiy  high,  die 
streets  unpaved,  and  so  narrow,  that  two 
horsemen  can  scarcely  ride  abreast.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  distinffuished 
by  a  better  architecture.  The  peloce  of 
the  governor  is  spacious,  and  magnificent- 
ly fiuniahed.  The  public  baths  and  the 
cofiee-housesof  the  city,  though  in  a  bad 
condition,  are  much  firequented.  The 
maikets  afibid  an  abundance  of  provis- 
ions, at  a  low  price.-  B.  is  an  important 
mart  for  Arabian,  Indian  and  Persian  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  for  Eluropean  manu- 
fiictures.  A  splendid  view  is  affi>rded  by 
the  bazars,  with  then-  1300  shops  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  Oriental  goods.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  city  are,  red  and 
yellow  leather,  much  esteemed,  and  silk, 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  With  tlie  aid 
af  the  English  and  Persians,  the  pacha 


has  elabiished  a  eanndo  fboodHy.  & 
supplies  Asia  Mmor,  Syria,  and  part  of 
Europe,  with  East  Inqan  goods,  whkfa 
are  imported  to  Bassora,  ascend  the  Ti- 
gris in  boMB,  and  are  earned  by  canvaos 
to  Tf^at,  Constimtinoi^  Aleppo,  Damas- 
cus, and  the  western  parts  of  Penis. 
There  is  also  some  trade  in  jewels.  An 
English  packet  runs  between  Bagdad  and 
Bassora.  A  multitude  of  straiyera  Bsemn- 
ble  at  B.,  partly  on  meicantfle  busmess, 
partly  to  visit  the  sepuli^ves  of  the  ssiBtt, 
among  wfaieh  is  that  ofthe  prophet  Eie- 
kieL  The  heat  of  the  summer  ohUgss 
the  inhabitsnts  to  shelter  fhemaatves  in 
subterranean  chamhera ;  but  the  iiiBtiB  is 
cold  enou^  to  make  a  fire  neeesssiy. 
The  city  is,  nevertheless,  agieoaUe, 
healthy,  and  fi^ee  firpm  pestilential  dii- 
eases ;  but  the  inhabitants  fiequentlj  suf- 
fer fipom  cutaneous  disoiden.  B.  is  in- 
habited by  Turks,  Penians,  AnneolsBa, 
Jews,  and  a  small  number  of  ChristiaasL 
The  Turks  compose  three  fiimths  <^  the 
whole  population.  The  Jews  are  confined 
to  a  secluded  district  of  the  dty,  and  are 
in  a  very  oppressed  condition,  Indosive 
of  the  Aiabs,  Hindoos,  A%faans  imd  Egyp- 
tians, who  are  accustomed  to  reside  here, 
tlie  population  may  amount  to  80yOOO. 
The  Persians,  under  the  paiticnlar  pio- 
tection  of  the  govemnent,  enjoy  a  very 
extensive  trade,and  are  renovrned  fivhoc  - 
esty,  prudence  and  integrity.  The  highu' 
classes  are  more  civil  and  attentive  lo 
strangere  than  is  usually  the  case  whh 
MohammedanSk  On  the  other  hand,  die 
lower  classes  are  infected  with  the  pre- 
vailing vices  of  the  East.  Hie  people 
are  bold,  enterprising  and  tufbulent.  B. 
viras  begun,in  762,  by  the  caliph  Abu  Gi- 
aiar-Almanzor,  finished  in  four  Tears^and 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  spfendor,  in 
the  ninth  century,  by  Haroun  Alnaefaki ; 
but,  100  yean  after,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks.  In  the  Idth  century,  it 
was  stormed  by  Holagou,  mndson  of 
Zingis-Khan,  who  caused  Uie  reigning 
caliph  to  be  slain,  and  destroyed  t£s  ca- 
liphate. The  descendants  of  the  con- 
queror were' expelled,  in  1398,  by  Tamer- 
lane (q.  v.),  and,  in  1412,  by  Kara-Yuaef. 
In  the  fi>llowing  centuiy,  Shah  IsmaeU 
the  first  sovereign  of  Persia  of  the  house 
of  Sofi,  took  possession  of  the  city,  mtm 
that  time  it  was  a  perpetual  subject  of 
pontest  in  the  wa»  between  the  Ttaiks 
and  Pereians.  After  a  memorable  siege, 
in  1638,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Tuririah 
emperor  Amurath  IV,  and  Nadir  Shah 
endeavored  in  vain,  in  the  18th  centuiy, 
to  wrest  it  fix>m  the  Tuiks. 
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BAoessxiTy  J«n8  (the  Danish  for  Eman- 
ud),  a  Danish  poet,  who  also  wrote  much 
in  GerauOkf  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1764,  at 
Coia6r.  He  has  given  the  histoiy  of  his 
education,  and  described  the  influences 
which  detennined  his  character,  in  the 
Labjrrinth.  In  1785,  he  displayed,  in  his 
Comic  Tales,  his  humor  and  power  as  an 
author.  The  prince  of  Holstein- August 
tenburg  enabled  him  to  travel  thiou^ 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland.  In 
1799^  he  Tinted  Italy.  He  afterwards 
received  from  the  Danish  government  an 
i^pointment  in  Copenhagen.  In  1800, 
he  went  with  his  wife,  a  nieee  of  the 
fiimouB  HaDer,  to  reside  at  Faris.  In 
1811,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Danish  language  at  Kiel,  and,  in  1814, 
resigned  his  omce,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Copenhagen.  At  this  time,  his  poetical 
fiune  rsaefaed  its  hifl^est  point.  He  again 
left  Denmark,  and  aied  suddenly  at  Dres- 
den, Oct  3, 189&  His  best  productions 
are  his  smaDer  poems  and  songs,  several 
of  which  are  venr  popular  with  his  coun- 
tiymen.  His  Seasons,  in  Danish,  are 
much  esteemed.  In  1827,  a  humorous 
poem  of  his,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  German, 
was  published  at  Leipnc. 

BAoifio  (Jto^foti,  a  bath).  This  name  is 
particularly  given  to  that  place,  near  Ga- 
ls<ii  In  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
where  slaves  are 'kern.  There  are  one 
Greek  and  two  Cathokic  churches  for  the 
use  of  the  slave& — ^ESnclosures  for  slaves, 
in  Turkey  and  Barbery,  are,  in  general, 
called  &<^Ti»o«. 

Baopipb;  a  well-known  wind  instru- 
ment, of  high  antiquity  among  the  north- 
em  nations,  which  has  so  long  been  a 
&vorite  with  the  natives  of  Scotland,  that 
it  may  be  cmasidered  as  their  national 
instrument.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
parts :  the  first  comprises  a  leather  bag, 
which  receives  and  holds  the  wind  con- 
Tcyed  to  it  by  a  small  tube,  Aimished  with 
a  valve,  to  prevent  the  wind  firom  return- 
ing. The  second  part  of  the  instrument 
consists  of  three  pipes ; — ^the  great  pipe  or 
drone ;  a  smaller  pipe,  which  emits  the 
vrind  at  the  bottom ;  and  a  third  with  a 
reed,  through  which  it  is  bk>wn.  The 
wind  is  forced  into  the  pipes  by  com- 
pressing the  bag  under  the  arm,  while  the 
notes  are  regulated,  as  in  a  flute  or  haut- 
boy, by  stopping  and  opening  the  holes, 
which  are  eight  in  number,  with  the  ends 
of  the  fifu^rB.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
bagpipe  first  found  its  way  into  Scotland, 
but  it  is  probable  that  th6.  Norwegians 
and  Danes  first  introduced  it  into  the 
Hebrides,  which  islands  they  k>ng  pos- 


sessed. In  Rome,  at  the  time  of  Advent,  the 
peasants  of  the  mountains  play  on  the  bag- 
jHpe  before  the  imaces  of  the.  Virgin.  The 
music  is  very  nmpte,  and  jfet  sweet;  aikl 
every  trevelter  rememben  it  with  delight 
Bahamas,  or  Lucata  Islaups  ;  in  the 
Athmtic,  near  the  east  coast  of  North 
America.  There  are  a  mat  number  of 
these  islands,  some  say  500 ;  but  nviny  of 
them  are  mere  rocks,  and  others,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difiicult^  of  the  navigation, 
little  known.  The  principal  are,  Bfuiama, 
Eleuthera,  Abaco,  Yuma  or  Ezuma, 
and  Providence.  They  are  in  general  fer- 
tile, with  a  soil  similar  to  SouUi  Carolina. ' 
LoD.  73P  to  8P  W.;  lat.  2Sr>  to  27°  N. 
These  islands,  m  1773,  contained  3,053 
whites,  and  3,341  blacks;  and,  in  1803, 
14,318^  includmg  11,395  blacks  and  peo- 

Sle  of  color.  The  inhabitants  are  of  two 
escriptions,  the  residents  and  the  wreck- 
ersL  The  residents  are  chiefly  loyalists, 
and  their  descendants,  who  enugrated 
from  Carolina  and  Georsia,  al  the  close 
of  the  American  war.  The  wreckers  are 
C(»istantly  employed  in  the  buaineflB  of 
rescuing  shipwrecked  vessels,  with  their 
crews  and  cargoes,  firom  the  wavea  They 
sail  in  small,  flat-bottomed  skx>ps,  just 
fitted  for  the  seas  which  they  navifjate. 
They  are  excellent  sailors;  are  fioniliar 
with  all  the  keys,  shoals  and  breakers; 
and,  with  alacrity  and  rourage,  encounter 
any  danser  or  haandsiiip.  They  are  licens- 
ed by  the  governor,  and  receive  salvage 
on  aU  property  rescued  fiom  the  waves. 
By  day  they  are  always  cruising;  at  nicht, 
they  usually  put  into  the  nearest  harbor. 
Their  great  places  of  rendezvous  are,  the 
Florida  gul^  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  and 
the  Hogstie&  The  number  of  these  ves- 
sels is  very  peat,  40  sail  beinc  sometimes 
seen  in  one  mIeL  These  islands  are  heaps 
of  limestone  and  shells,  covered  with  veg- 
etable mould.  The  keys  are  chiefly  rocky 
and  sandy :  on  some  of  them  a  few  trees 
are  found.  All  the  large  islands  that 
finont  directly  upon  the  Atlantic  stretch 
fimn  south-east  to  north-west,  and  the 
ridge  of  each  is  in  the  same  direction. 
The  soil  of  all  the  islands  is  a  thin,  but 
rich,  vegetable  mould.  It  yields,  for  a  few 
years,  luxuriantly,  but  is  soon  exhausted. 
The  chief  production  is  cotton.  The 
first  discovery  of  these  islands  was  made  * 
by  Columbus,  Oct  13, 1493,  when  he  fell 
in  with  GuanahanL  New  Providence,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  group,  was  discov- 
ered on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  In 
1667,  Charies  II  of  England  granted  all 
the  Bahamas  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
and  the  other  pn^riet<M8  of  Carolina. 
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Fire  yean  after  this  nant,  the  first  aettle- 
ment  was  made  on  New  Providence.  For 
manv  years,  the  inhabitants  sufiered  se- 
verefy  from  the  depredations  of  pirates 
and  of  their  Spanish  neighbora.  The  cel- 
ebrated Black  Beard,  or  John  Tench, 
was  the  leader  of  the  buccaneers.  He 
was  killed  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
in  November,  1718.  The  islands  were 
soon  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  pirates, 
and  a  permanent  settlement  made  at  Nas- 
sau, in  New  Providence,  under  governor 
Roffers.  The  town  was  fintified  in  1740. 
Eany  in  the  American  war,  it  was  taken 
W  the  Americans,  but  speedily  abandoned. 
The  Spaniai^  took  it  again  in  1781,  but 
the  Ei^lish  soon  repossessed  themselves 
of  it  Since  that  period,  all  the  islands 
have  continued  unaer  their  jurisdiction. 

Bahama;  the  chief  of  the  Bahama  isl- 
ands, which  gives  its  name  to  tlie  whole ; 
63  miles  long,  and  about  9  wide ;  57  miles 
Irom  the  coast  of  East  Florida;  Ion.  7BP 
W  to  8<r  24'  W.;  lat  26^  4(y  to  2r>  5/  N. 
Though  this  island  is  well  watered,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  air  serene,  yet  it  is  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  people,  who  subsist 
by  selling  necessaries  to  ships,  which  the 
currents  drive  on  their  coasts.  It  fermerly 
produced  guaiacum,  sarsapariUa  and  red- 
wood ;  all  which  the  Spaniards  are  said  to 
have  destroved. 

Bahar  (more  prooeriy  BthAr,  fiiom 
the  Sanscrit  VthArj  a  Budd'hisb  monaste- 
ryj;  the  second  province  of  the  British  do- 
mmions  in  India;  bounded  E.  by  Bengal, 
N.  by  N^Nil  and  Morunff,  S.  bv  Orissa,ana 
W.  by  Oude  aiM  Allabuiad ;  ion.  between 
84<' and  88^  £. ;  laL  bet  ween  23°  and  27»  N. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  5,800  000 ; 
three  fiundoos  to  one  Mohammedan.  B. 
contains  51,973  sauare  miles,  of  which 
about  26,000  are  plam  arable  ground.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  highly-cultivated 
and  populous  countries  of  Hindostan, 
producing  gnun,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
rice,  opium,  betel,  saltpetre,  timber,  &c. 
It  is  now  divided  into  seven  collector- 
ships.  The  climate  of  B.  is  more  temper- 
ate than  that  of  Bengal.  The  Ganges, 
the  Soane,  the  Gunduck,  the  Dummoo- 
dah,  Caramnassa  and  the  Dewah  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  rivers.  The  chief 
towns  are  Patna,  Monghyr,  Buxa,  Rotas, 
Gayah,  Dinapoor  and  Boglipoor.  The 
inhabitants  excel  the  Ben«dese  both  in 
strength  and  stature^ — Bmxr  Praper  is 
one  of  the  seven  districts  into  whicn  B.  is 
divided.  Sauare  miles,  6680.— Ba^ar,  the 
capital  of  this  district,  220  miles  N.  W. 
Calcutta,  Ion.  85°  45^  E.,  lat,  25°  14'  N., 
is  remarkable  for  the  niunber  of  mag- 


nificent fimeral  monuments  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Bahatf  or  Bam ;  weights  used  in  sev- 
eral places  in  the  East  Indies.  They 
have  been  distinguished  as  the  greai  hakeo-, 
with  which  are  weired  pepper,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  ginger,  &c,  and  the  litUe  hakar^ 
ifiih  ^icn  are  weighed  quickalver,  ver- 
milion, ivory,  nlk,  &c.  But  this  weight 
varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  East 


The  baliar  of  Acbeen,  in  Sumatra,  ooosMla  of  100 

cauees,  and  is  sac  490  lbs.  avoirdi^ntt. 
"      "     of  Betleftckee,  in  Arabia,  consiits  of  40 

ftuveb,  is  SB  8151  Ibc.  avointupais. 
"  "  of  BeiicooieiiiBfi601bB.«voinlBBXM. 
<*      t*     of  JuDlui^km»8ca]nflSy  — 485lb«.5 

oz.  6|  or,  avoirdupott. 
"      "     of  Malacca  «  3  pecab,  «=  406  lbs.  vna- 

dapcHS. 
'<      *<     of  Mocha^lftfranks,— 44SlM.CfW' 

dupois. 

Bahia,  formerly  St.  Stdvador,  till  1771 
the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  situateid  on  the 
b^of  AllSamts,in  12°  59^8.181.,  and  37^ 
23r  W.  Ion.  It  is  strong  by  nature,  and 
is  also  fortified.  It  has  13,000  houses, 
and  about  100,000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  40^000  whites:  the  rest  are 
mulattoes  and  nesroes.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  and  contains  a  university; 
has  a  very  heialthy  climate,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  Brazil;  carries  on 
an  active  trade  with  the.U.  States  and  En- 
rope,  and  pursues  the  whale-fishery  near 
the  south  pole.  The  «q>orts  are  the 
productions  of  the  tropics — Brazil-woed, 
spices,  southern  fituts,  rice,  tapioca,  cattle, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  and  conbe  (cheraer 
than  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  but  infeiior,  be- 
cause the  soil  is  too  rich  for  the  coflee- 
tree].  Gold  and  diamonds  are  also  se- 
cretly exported. — ^The  government  of  this 
name  (54,649  square  miles,  560,000  in- 
habitants), on  the  river  San  Francesco,  is 
crossed,  fipom  nordi  to  south,  by  the 
mountains  Erio  and  Champado.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  bay  on  which  the  capital, 
described  above,  is  situated.  Sugar  and 
cofiee  are  raised  here  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  soil  is  esteemed  the  best  in  Bra- 
zil for  the  growth  of  the  su^-cane. 

Bahrdt,  Charies  Fredenc^  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  1741,  at  Bischofiwer- 
da,  in  Saxony,  smdied  in  Schulpfoite  ami 
LeipflBc  He  was  endowed  with  great 
talents,  and  made  himself  known  very 
early,  but  was  probably  spoiled  by  diis 
very  success.    In  1768,  he  was  appointed 

6'ofessor  in  the  university  of  Leipeic. 
is  wor^  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher 
procured  him  many  admirers,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  irregularity,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  that  city  in  1768.    From  this  time 
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he  led  an  uanettled  life.  He  was  suecee* 
sivety  profooDor  of  theology  «ad  pieacher 
in  fiwit  (where  he  wee  mede  aoctor  of 
theology)^  m  Giessen,  Bwitzerlaad  and  in 
Tiiikheif&«  hut  waa  obliged  to  leave  each 
of  theae  pJocea,  on  account  of  hia  aeveie 
attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  the  heterodox 
viewa  manifested  in  his  wridnffs  and  ser- 
mons, aa  well  as  on  account  of  his  ling- 
ular life.  The  auhc  council  declared  him 
disqualified  to  preach  <Nr  to  publish,  unless 
he  would  revoke  the  religious  princifrfesad- 
vanced  in  his  woiks.  At  length  he  feund 
an  asylum  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In 
1779,  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  pubiiah- 
ed  hia  Creed.  It  is  thoroughly  devdcal, 
denying  the  miraclea,  and  not  inssting  on 
the  immortality  of  the  aouL  He  lectured 
in  Halle,  but  so<m  became  involved  in 
difficnlfiea  with  the  clergy ;  upon  which 
he  left  the  cHy,  and  establisbed,  in  a 
neighboring  vineyard,  a  public  house, 
where  he  fad  many  customera.  But  two 
works  whkh  he  wrote  aganiac  tfie  Bett- 
gious  £dict(a  misersMe  law,  issued  under 
the  lata  king  of  Prussia,  a  man  who  waa 
governed  by  nustreasee,  and  believed  in 
apparitions^  in  one  of  which  he  propoaed 
a  union  or  all  religions,  made  nim  sua- 
pected.  He  was  condemned*  wad  confin- 
ed in  the  fertreas  of  Magdeburv.  Hare 
he  wrote  hia  life.  At  the  end  m  a  year, 
he  again  opened  his  public  bouse  at  Halle, 
and  died  m  1798L  B.  wrote  and  spoke 
with  ease  and  fluency,  but  bis  woika,  even 
the  most  learned  of  them,  are  wanting  in 
thoroujjph  knowledge ;  yet  they  have  cer- 
tainly had  some  influence. 

BuAnsxB.    (See  Brnfod^er,) 

Balk.  ThiaGainpanianBrigfaton(AW- 
h»$  in  ofhe  amtif  A^tB  ftntihted  ammm$j 
Horace),  once  the  Mce  where  the 
wealthy  Romana  had  their  country-eeatik 
the  fevcMrite  abode  of  the  AmbubaieB  and 
the  Balatrones,isnowdeseited,  and  inter- 
eatinff  to 'the  stranger  only  fer  the  ruina 
of  old  baths,  which  are  shown  aa  t(P!mplea> 
and  finr  the  remains  of  former  palaoea, 
visible  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.  B. 
owes  its  feme  to  ito  hot  hatha,  and  its  ait- 
nation  on  a  moat  charming  bay^,  secured, 
by  sunoundioghills,  fix>m  the  vMence  or 
the  winds.  **  jBven  before  the  time  of 
Ceesar,"  says  Wieland,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  15th  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Hor- 
ace, **  BaiiB  waa  the  place  where  the  rich 
Romans  tliought  themselves  entitled  to 
lay  aside  the  restraint  of  repuUican  hv- 
pocrisy,  and  to  give  themselves  up^  with- 
out shame,  to  the  pleasurea  and  vohiptu* 
ouaness  which  brought  this  channing 
phice  into  auch  ill-repuia,  that  Propeituia 


was  inqxitient  to  call  his  miitrBss  away 
firom  it,  and  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  tfaee 
young  M.  Ccelius,  thought  h  necessaiv  to 
apologisEe  for  defending  a  man  who  had 
hved  at  Bale."  Its  insakibiity,  of  which 
theie  are  intmiationa  even  in  the  letttm 
of  Cicero,  may  have  been  occasioned 
partly  by  the  vapors  of  ils  hot  springs,  but 
IS  now  increased  by  the  desertion  of  the 
counti7,and  the  stagnatkmi^  the  ditches 
used  for  steejnnfr  fliuc.  Yet  the  charm  of 
its  situation  stjiB  survives,  though  only 
sin^  fishmc-boats  are  seen  on  its  bay,  to 
ealT  to  mind  the  fleets,  whiefa,  starting 
fiom  the  Julian  and  Misenian  lakaa» 
paased  by  the  islands,  within  sight  of 
Puzzuoli. 

Baikal  ;  a  lake  or  inland  sea  in  Siberia* 
960  miles  k>ng,  firom  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and 
fimn  90  to  »  in  bieadch,  maenpmed 
with  islands;  Ion.  lOl^"  to  llO',  £. ;  kt 
SrW  to  S5PQ(yN.  It  oontains  a  ^aat 
many  fish,  particuknly  sturgeons,  pikaa 
and  seala.  In  the  envhona  are  aeve- 
ral  auk>hurDUS  iqpriim,  and  in  one  part, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  rivar  Baiguon^  it 
discharges  a  kmd  of  pitch,  which  the  mh 
habitants  purify.  The  water  ia  — ^^ 
transparent,  and  amnaES,  at  a 
green,  hke  the  sea.  it  r^e^veathe  1 
of  the  Upper  An^ua,  Selii^o,  Bargusin, 
and  other  rivers;  but  the  timer  Angora 
is  the  only  one  by  which  it  aesBoa  to  dis- 
charge its  waterSi  Nothing  cm  be  con- 
c«vM  mote  itttereacing  and  magmfiaet 
tlvn  thia  lake.  Thoae  who  have  visited 
it  seem  at  a  loas  for  language  adequate 
to  deacribe  the  feehngs  whidi  it  OBoatea 
when  first  beheld.  It  ia  cnekiaed  by  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  the  auMime  scenesy 
around  atrikea  every  beholder  with  aaUMi- 
iahmeot  and  awcb  At  aome  eeaaona,  it  is 
so  agitated  by  violent  storms,  that,  in  the 


the  lustre  of  the  finest  minor. 

BaiIi  is,  m  one  of  its  sensea,  the  deHv- 
eiy  of  a  person  to  another  fer  keeping, 
ami  ia  uaed  in  reference  to  one  arreatad, 
or  committed  to  prison,  imon  either  a 
civil  or  criminal  pnxseas ;  and  he  ia  aaid  to 
be  haOedf  when  fie  ia  delhrered  to  another, 
who  becomea  hia  surety  in  bonds  (to  a 
ipreater  or  leas  amount,  according  to  die 
amount  of  the  demand  fiv  whidi  he  ia 
sued,  or  the  heinouaness  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  oharoed),  for  his  i 
at  court  to  take  his  triaL  Bail  is  i 
coswnon  or  $ptcuA;  the  former 
merely  fictitious,  wherebv  nominal 
t&w,  M  John  Doe  and  Rachaid  Bne,aaa 
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ftigned  to  be  answerable  for  the  defeiid- 
•1^8  appearance  at  the  court  to  which  he 
is  eitecL  Special  bail  is  that  of  an  actual 
surety.  The  laws  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  the  several  states,  allow  of  bail  to  be 
ffiTen  in  all  ciyil  processes,  whatever  may 
be  the  amount  or  damages  which  the  de- 
fendant may  be  called  upon  to  answer  in 
the  suit;  and  the  jealousy  of  personid  hb- 
ertr,  so  congenial  to  the  Ameiican  insti- 
tutions, has  introduced  a  provision  into 
some  of  the  constitutions,  that  excessive 
bail  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  demanded; 
and  when  the  defendant,  or  party  charged 
with  a  crime,  fer  which  he  is  airesied, 
considevB  the  bail  demanded  to  be  excess- 
ive, he  may,  by  habeas  corpus,  or  other 
process  or  application,  accordinj^  to  the 
provisions  or  the  laws  under  which  he  is 
arrested,  have  the  bond  reduced  to  a  rear 
sonafole  amount  In  respect  to  bail,  the 
act  of  congress,  1789,  c  20,  s.  9S^  pro- 
vides that,  **  upon  all  arrests,  in  crimmal 
cases,  bail  shafl  be  admitted,  except  where 
the  punishment  may  be  death,  in  which 
ease  it  shall  not  be  admitted,  except  by 
the  supreme  or  circuit  court,  or  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  su]Mreme  court,  or  a  judge  of 
the  district  court,  who  shall  exercise  their 
discretion  therein."  The  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral states  are  generally  equivalent,  or 
substantially  so,  to  this  act  of  contfress,  on 
the  subjeet  of  baiL  The  party  bailed  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  custody  of  his  ball 
or  sureties,  who  may  seize  and  delivw 
him  up  to  the  court,  and  thus  discharge 
themselves  from  their  req[K>nsibility. 

Bailiff.  In  the  ccHUt  of  the  Greek 
emperors  there  was  a  mnd  ba^uUtSf  first 
tutor  of  the  emperor's  diildren.  The  su- 
perintendent or  foreign  merchants  seems 
also  to  have  been  called  b<^uU>$j  and,  as 
he  was  i^pointed  by  the  Venetians,  this 
title  {haho)  was  transferred  to  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador.  From  Greece,  the  offi- 
cial btftdat  (hailknuy  hailU^  in  Fiance; 
haiKff,  m  Enffland),  was  introduced  into 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  denoted  a  su- 
perintendent: hence  the  eiflht  hattvoi  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  which  constitute 
its  sumeme  counciL  In  France,  the  royal 
bailim  were  commanders  of  the  militia, 
adminlstiatois  or  stewards  of  the  domams, 
and  judffes  of  their  districts.  In  the 
course  of  time,  only  the  first  duty  remain- 
ed to  the  bflilifi";  bmice  he  was  called 
haSOi  i'^p^  and  laws  were  administered 
in  his  name  by  a  lawyer,  as  his  deputy, 
lieiitetiairf  dt  ro6e.  The  seigniories,  vrith 
which  high  courts  were  connected,  em^ 
ployed  faaillfib,  who  thus  constituted,  al- 
most every  where,  the  lowest  order  of 


jiidge&    From  the  courts  of  the  nobiliiT, 
the  appellation  passed  to  the  royal  courts; 
fit>m  tnenoe  to  the  parliaments.    In  the 
sreater  baibwidcs  of  cities  of  importance, 
Henry  II  estabhsbed  a  collegial  constita- 
tion,  under  the  name  of  prtmSal  eourU, 
As  all  offices  of  jusdee  could  be  pur- 
chased, and,  in  the  lower  courts,  no  ex- 
amination was  required  (only  the  counsel- 
lors in  the  presidial  courts  were  to  be  25 
yeara  of  age,  licentiates  of  law,  and  be 
examined  by  the  chancellors),  and  as  the 
bailiwicks  were  ^nerally  veiy  small,  this 
kind  of  jurisdiction  fell  into  great  con- 
tempt.   The  baillis  had  become  a  stand- 
ing subject  of  ridicule  on  the  stage,  fer 
their  isnorance,  their  ridiculouB  pfesamp- 
tion,  their  deceit  and  injustice.    The  njaH 
bailiwicks,  therefere,  by  an  order  of  SepL 
1, 1770,  were  refermed;  the  iuriBdiction 
of  the  nobles  was  first  aboUslied  by  the 
laws  of  Aug.  4, 1789,  and  supplied  bjr  the 
district  courts,  iribwumx  ds  pnmxire  u^ 
aConee.— The  name  of  MZ^was  introdu- 
ced mto  England  with  William  L    The 
counties  were  also  called  haitiwiek»  (M- 
Uwb),  while  the  subdivisMms  were  called 
hundreds;  but,  as  the  courts  of  the  hun- 
■  dreds  have  long  since  ceased,  the  ^glish 
bailiffii  are  only  a  kind  of  subordinate 
officers  of  justice,  like  the  French  M»- 
ners.    These  correspond  veiy  nearly  to 
the  officeiB  generally  called  eoMfaUet  in 
the  U.  States.    Every  sheriff  has  some  <^ 
them  under  him,  for  whom  he  is  answer- 
aUe.    In  some  cities,  the  highest  muni- 
cipal officer  vet  bears  this  name,  as  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster.    In  London, 
the  lord  mayor  is  at  the  same  time  baili^T 
(which  title  he  bore  before  the  present 
became  usual),  and  administieiB,  in  this 
qjuality,  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
city,  in  the  court  of  Old  Bailey,  where 
there  are,  annually,  eight  sittings  of  the 
court,  fer  the  city  of  London  and  the 
coun^  of  Middlesex.    Usually^  the  re- 
ccnrdier  of  London  supplies  his  place  as 
judge. — In  some  instances,  the  term  htn- 
mf^  in  England,  is  appfied  to  the  ^lief 
magistrates  of  towns,  or  to  the  commasid- 
ers  of  particular  casties^  as  that  of  Dover. 
The  term  haUUej  in  Scotland,  is  applied  to 
a  judicial  police  officer,  having  powen 
very  similar  to  those  of  justices  or  peace 
in  the  U.  States.^ — ^Among  the  Teotonie 
order  of  knights,  and  in  me  German  di- 
vision of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  the  do- 
mmions  of  the  order,  and  with  them  the 
knifffats,  were  divided  ifato  districtB  (baili- 
wicks), over  each  of  which  a  ccMnmander 
presided.    The  single  houses  of  the  order 
were  called  4 
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•  Baivlot,  Piene,  one  of  the  chief  mas- 
ten  of  the  modem  French  school  of  vio- 
linists, bom  in  1771,  studied  under  Viotti, 
was  emjployed  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke 
of  ArUMs  in  1791,  and  became,  in  1803, 
teacher  in  the  conservatory.  From  1806 
to  1806,  he  travelled  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  acquired  an  inrtensive  musical 
fimie,  in  which  he  rivals  Kreuteer  and 
Rode.  His  stvle  is  bold  and  orlginaL  He 
is  one  c^the  chief  contributors  to  the  Vio- 
lin S<^oo],  printed  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
servatory in  Paris,  under  the  title  Fiofm 
StJioolr  Ay  jRode,  SreiOxer  aui  Baillot. 
His  ExeriUes  pour  le  VuAin  are  a  contin- 
uation of  thisL  He  has  also  published, 
together  with  Levasseur,  Catel  and  Bau^ 
diot,  another  Violin  School,  for  the  use 
of  the  conservatory,  and  accompanied  it 
with  exercises. 

BAII.1.T,  Jean  Sylvain  ;  bcwn  at  Paris, 
1736.  Though  designed  bv  his  &thcx, 
keeiKr  of  the  roval  guleiy  of  pictures,  for 
a  painter,  he  followed  his  natural  inctina- 
tion  for  literature.  His  first  attempts 
were  in  poetry.  Becoming  afterwards 
acqifsintea  with  Lacaille,  he  was  induced 
by  lus  instractions  and  example  to  devote 
hmuelf  to  astronomy.  After  the  death 
of  LacaiDe,  in  1763,  he  entered  the  acad- 
emy, and  published  the  calculation  of  a 
great  many  of  Lacaille's  observations  on 
toe  stars  of  the  zodiac  He  undertook, 
also,  at  this  time,  a  great  woric  on  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  theory  of  which 
the  academy  had  made  a  prize  question. 
lASBEnaisurlaTMcrUdtaSaUOiUadeJ^i^ 
jnter,  ante  des  TaMes  de  kurs  Mouoeme$its, 
appeared  m  1766.  In  1771,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  light  reflected  by  tbe 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  undertook 
to  measure  bv  an  ingenious  process. 
Amidst  these  laborious  occupationB,  he 
never  lost  his  love  of  literamre.  His 
eulbgiums  on  Pierre  Comeille,  Leibnitz, 
and  others,  were  so  ftivorably  received, 
that  he  resolved  to  select  a  scientific  sub- 
ject, susceptible  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
which  might  secure  his  literary  fome.  He 
chose  the  History  of  Astronomy  (1775  to 
1787, 5  vols,  quarto).  It  met  with  general 
approbation,  ^hich  was  increased  by  the 
diMUSsions  that  succeeded,  between  the 
author  and  Voltaire,  which  led  B.  to  pub- 
lish his  LeUres  sur  POngine  dts  Sdmcu^ 
et  8vr  PMantuie  4le  Plakm,  In  1784,  the 
French  academy  elected  him  a  member, 
in  the  place  of  Tressan,  and,  in  1785,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  academy  <^  inscrip- 
tions. The  government  also  made  him  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  examining 
the   character  and  influence  of  animiQ 


nuynetism,  discovered  by  Meaner.  B. 
dehvered  a  double  roport  on  this  subject, 
one  for  the  public,  to  give  it  a  just  view 
of  the  doctrine,  the  other  for  the  king 
alone,  on  the  real  causes  of  magnetism, 
and  its  moral  influence.  The  k£er  was 
not  published  till  a  later  period. — B.  was 
now  enjoying  the  general  esteem  due  jto 
merit  and  to  virtue,  when  the  revolution 
tore  him  fixim  his  peaceful  punniits.  Paris 
chose  him,  lifay  1^  1789,  first  deputy 
of  the  Har$-itat;  in  the  .assembly  it- 
self he  was  made  first  president.  He 
retained  this  place  after  the  commons  had 
declared  themselves  a  national  assembly ; 
and  when  the  king,  forbade  them  to  as- 
semble, he  preside,  June  20,  1789,  in 
the  session  of  the  tennis-court,  when  all 
the  deputies  swore  never  to  separate  till 
tiiey  had  given  France  a  new  constitu- 
tion. Being  chosen  mayor  of  Paris,  July 
16,  he  dischar]^  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  his  usual  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness ;  but  these  virtues  were  not  sufficient 
to  restrain  a  furious  populace,  exposed  by 
turns  to  the  mfluence  of  opposite  parties. 
The  palliatory  measures  employed  by  B. 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  tranouulity 
might  delay  the  eraption,  but  couid  not 
suppress  it;  perhaps  matters  had  arrived 
at  such  a  point,  that  even  the  most  vigorous 
resistance  would  have  been  ineftectual. 
Once  only,  and  on  the  most  just  occasion, 
he  had  recourse  to  rigorous  measures. 
This  was  after  the  return  of  the  king 
firom  Varennes.  The  violent  revolution- 
ists  wished  to  seize  this  opportunity  for 
his  depontion,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  assembled,  July  17,  1791,  in  the 
Champ-de-Mais,  in  order  to  sign,  upon 
the  altar  of  their  countrjr,  a  petitipn  to 
this  effect  B.,  accompanied  by  the  na- 
tional guards,  commanded  the  rebels  tn 
disperse,  and,  on  their  refiisal,  dispersed 
them  by  force.  The  national  assembly 
approved  of  his  conduct;  nevertheless,  he 
resigned  his  place,  Sept,  19,  1791.  Pe- 
tion  (q.  V.)  became  his  successor.  B.  re- 
tired entirely  fit>m  pubhc  affitirs  to  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  When 
the  increasing  troul^  left  him  no  secu- 
rity even  here,  his  fiiend  Laplace  offered 
him  a  shelter  in  his  own  house  at  Melun. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  the  events  of  May  31, 
1793,  cireumstances  were  changed,  and  a 
division  of  the  revolutionary  armv  entered 
Melun.    LapUice  mformed  B.  of^this  dan- 

Sor,  but,  uniortunately,  he  did  not  regard 
e  warning,  but  persisted  in  ^ing  to 
Melun.  As  soon  as  he  entered  this  P^ace, 
he  was  known.  He  was  sent  to  Paris, 
where,  Nov.  11, 1793,  he  was  condemned 
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td  deadi  by  the  rtvdlittionsvy  triboinli  and 
exacuted  on  the  ISthf  with  cacumstancea 
of  greet  cruehy.  He  died  with  the  utmoet 
eomposore.  His  crimee  were,  his  con- 
duet  on  the  Champ-de-Mais,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  had  declared  the 
acci]sati<MiB  breu^ht  against  the  queen 
fii^  and  eahimnious.  His  posthumous 
woiics  are,  E$sai  nor  rOngitu  4u  JWet, 
€t  tkB^Bdigions  Ameienneaf  and  his  Jounud 
during  the  -early  period  of  the  revolution, 
frem  April.  81  to  Oct.  2,  1769  (3  vote. 
1804). 

BiLiiJixirr,  In  law,  is  the  delivery  of  a 
chattel  or  dnng  to  another  to  keep,  either 
for  the  use  of  the  bailor,  or  person  deUv- 
erinff,  or  for  that  of  the  bailee,  or  person 
to  ^om  it  is  delivered.  A  bailmmit  al- 
ways supposes  the  subject  to  be  defiveied 
only  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  it  must  be  re-deliverea  to  dM 
bailor ;  and  the  material  inquiries,  in  cases 
of  baihnent,  relate  to  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  bailee  in  r4;ard  to  the 
safe-keeping  and  re-deliv«y  of  the  sidiject 
of  the  bailment.  .This  responsibility  will 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  con- 
tract on  which  the  faSulment  is  made.  If 
a  thing  is  delivered  to  the  bailee  to  keepw 
without  any  advantage  or  use  to  himsel4 
or  aziv  compensation,  but  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bailor,  he  is  answerable  on- 
ly for  gross  negligence ;  but  if  the  bail- 
ment is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
parties,  the  thing  must  be  kept  with  the 
oidinaiy  and  usual  care  whicn  a  prudent 
man  takes  of  his  own  ooods ;  but  if  it  be 
delivered  for  the  benent  of  the  bailee  on- 
ly, he  must  exercise  strict  care  in  keeping 
it,  and  will  be  answerable  for  sUght  nef- 
Iigen4se.  A  special  agreement  is  made  m 
many  cases  of  borrowmg  or  hiring,  speci- 
fying the  riflks  assumed  by  the  borrower 
or  hirer ;  and,  in  such  case,  his  oblisadons- 
will  be  determined  bv  hie  stipuutiona 
Pled^ng  and  letting  for  hire  are  species 
of  bailment 

Bairam,  or  Beirav  ;  the  Easter  of  the 
Mohammedans,  which  follows  immedi- 
ately (he  Rhamazan  or  Lent  (a  month  of 
fasting),  and  lasts  three  days.  This  feast 
begins,  like  the  Rhamazan,  as  soon  as  the 
new  moon  is  announced  by  the  persons 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and,  durin^r 
tlie  course  of  33  vears,  takes  place  in  aB 
tiie  seasons  and  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
because  the  Turks  reckon  by  lunar  yeara 
It  is  the  custom,  at  this  foast,  for  inferiors 
to  make  presents  to  their  superiors.  This 
custom  formeriy  extended  even  to  the 
Europeans,  who  were  obliged  to  make 
presents  to  men  of  rank,  to  the  pachas 


andtheeadis. 
accustomed  to  dislri&ite  iirvon  and  pres- 
ents, Six^  days  after  this  first  great  Bat- 
ram,  begins  a  second— the  lesser  Bi^ram. 
They  are  the  only  two  feasts,  the  cMbrm- 
ticm  of  which  the  Mohammedan  religion 
prescribes  to  the  feithfiil. 

Bairdstown;  a  post-town  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  capital  of  Nelson  coun^,  tm 
Beech  Foric  river;  35  miles  S.  W.  Fruik- 
fort,  60  W.  S.  W.  Lexington ;  loo.  86^ 
J(y  W.;  lat.  3r  49"  N.;  popnlatioo  in 
1810, 890.  It  contains  a  couit-faouse,  a 
jail,  a  maiket-house,  a  churchy  and  a  flour- 
ishing Roman  Catholic  college,  styled  the 
cottcge  qf  SL  Ja9tpk,  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kentucky,  and  has  about  300  soadeniL 
The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  four  sto- 
ries high. 

Baius,  or  De  BAH^Bfichael,  bom  1513, 
a£  Melin,  in  Hainan,  educated  at  Louvain, 
m  1551  made  ptoftoser  cf  theology  t  this 
university,  in  1563  or  1564  chosen  m  mem- 
ber of  the  coundl  of  Trent,  was  one  of  die 
greatest  theologians  of  the  Catholic  church 
m  the  16th  century.  He  founded  Bysteqtstie 
theolo^  duecdy  upon  the  BiM»  and  the 
Christian  fethers,  leaving  the  scliolastic 
method.  He  had  read  the  wrirings  of  St 
Auffustine  nine  times,  and  had  fully  adopt- 
ed the  views  of  that  fiither,  whoee  doctrines 
of  the  entire  incapacity  of  the  human  wiD 
for  good,  and  the  insufficiency  of  good 
works,  he  first  maintained  against  the  leas 
rif^id  notions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  doc- 
tnnes  that  the  human  will,  when  left  to 
itself^  could  only  sin ;  that  even  the  mother 
of  Jesus  was  not  five  finom  bersdfcanr  and 
actual  sin ;  that  eveiy  adioii,  wfaieh  did 
not  proceed  fit>m  pure  lore  to  Qod,  was 
sinful ;  and  that  no  penance  waa  efiectual 
for  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  but 
every  dimg  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,— caused 
him  to  be  persecutad  as  a  heretic  fay  the 
old  Scotisis,  and,  in  paiticular,  fay  the 
Jesuits,  who,  notwithstanding  the  &Tor 
in  which  he  stood  atthe  Spmiiah  court 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  papal 
bull,  in  1567,  condemning  diese  doctiines^ 
with  otheiB  fidsely  imputed  to  him.  & 
submitted;  yet  the  persecutious  against 
him  still  continued,  as  did  also  hbdefonee 
of  the  opinions  of  Augustine  in  his  lec- 
tures ;  and,  as  the  theolo|(ical  ftcuhy  at 
Louvain  was  entirely  in  his  fovor,  he  not 
only  remained  in  the  ouiet  possession  of 
his  difloities,  but  was  also  appointed  dean 
of  St  Peter's,  in  1575,  and,  m  1578,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university ;  nay,  the  king  of 
Spain  conforrsd  upon  him  the  office  ol 
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inqiuBBtor-ceiieTal  in  the  Nefherlands.  He 
died  in  15d9,  and  left  the  reputation  of 
great  learning,  pure  morals,  and  a  rare 
modesty.  His  Augusdnian  views,  which 
were  called  then  Baianismy  descended  to 
the  Jansenists  (as  the  precursor  of  whom 
he  is  to  be  regarded),  and,  in  their  hands, 
received  an  mteipretation  formidable  to 
Jesuitism  and  to  the  papal  power.  His 
doctrine  of  pure,  undivided  love  to  God 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Quietists.  His 
writings,  mostly  polemical,  were  pub- 
lished by  Gabriel  Geiberon,  at  Cologne, 
1696,  quarto. 

Bajazet  I,  Tui^h  emperor,  in  1389, 
succeeded  his  father,  Amurath,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Cassova  asainst  the  Ser- 
vians. He  caused  his  elder  brother,  Ja- 
cob, his  rival  for  the  throne,  to  be  stran- 
gled— an  act  of  barbarity,  which,  since  his 
time,  has  become  a  custom  at  the  Turkish 
court  He  made  great  and  rapid  con- 
quests. Hence  his  name,  Ilderimj  the 
Lightning.  In  three  years,  he  conquered 
Bulgaria,  part  of  Servia,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  subjected  the  states  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  besieged  even  Constantinople 
for  ten  years,  and  hoped  to  starve  it  into 
a  surrender.  In  order  to  save  the  city, 
king  Sigismond  of  Hungary  (afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany)  assembled  a  great 
army  (includinff  a  number  of  French 
troops  and  2,000  noblemen,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Nivey),  and  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria, 
situated  near  the  Danube.  But  B.  met 
them,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  allied  Hungarians,  Poles  and  French, 
28th  Sept^  1395.  Sigismond  escaped,  by 
a  hasty  flight,  in  disguise.  The -French, 
by  whose  imprudent  impetuosity  tlie  bat- 
tle was  lost,  were  most  of  them  taken 
nrisoners,  and  executed  by  theorder  of  B. 
lie  would  probably  have  now  overturned 
the  whole  Greek  empire,  if  Tunur  (see 
Tcanedane)  had  not  attacked  Natolia,  in 
1400.  B.  marched  to  meet  him,  and  suf- 
fered a  total  defeat  near  Ancyra,  in  Gala- 
tia,  Jime  16,  1402.  He  himself  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treated  him  with  generosity.  The  story 
of  his  being  carried  about  in  a  cage  bv 
Timur  is  without  historical  proof,  d. 
died,  in  1403,  in  Timur's  camp,  in  Cara- 
inania.  His  successor  was  Soliman  I. — 
Bajazet  II  succeeded  his  father,  Mahomet 
II,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  in  1481.  He  in- 
creased the  Turicish  empire  by  conquests 
on  the  north-west  and  in  the  east,  took  Le- 
ponto,  Modon  and  Durazzo,  in  a  war  against 
the  Venetians,  and  ravaged  ^e  coasts  of  the 
Christian  states  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
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revbnge  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  from 
Spain.  At  home,  he  had  to  contend 
against  his  rebellious  son  Selim,  to  whom, 
at  last,  he  resigned  the  empire.  He  died 
in  1512,  on  his  way  to  the  place  which 
he  had  chosen  fi>r  his  retirement  It  has  *' 
been  supposed  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  his  son.  He  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  talents,  and  did  much  for 
the  improvement  of  his  empire,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences. 
Bakhutsen.  (See  BackhwfsenJ) 
Backer,  Peter  Huysinga,  a  Duteh 
poet,  bom  in  1715,  died  in  1801,  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Levden.  His  poem  on  the  inundation  of 
1740  is  much  esteemed.  All  his  worics 
make  three  volumes,  of  which  one  volume 
contains  satires  and  contemptuous  songs 
against  the  Britons.  He  was  a  friend  and 
relation  of  the  Dutch  historian  Wagenaer, 
of  whose  life  he  published  some  notices. 
He  translated  Hight^s  Latin  poem  on 
Spring  into  Dutch. 

Balalaika  ;  a  musical  instrument,  of 
very  ancient  Sclavonian  origin,  common 
among  the  Russians,  Tartars,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Niebuhr,  also  frequent  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  It  is  of  the  guitar  kind,  but 
has  only  two  strings. 
Balance  of  Power.  (See  Power,) 
Balance  of  Trade,  a  subject  formerly 
so  much  discussed,  is  now  rarely  meu- 
tioned.  The  notion  was  once  entertained, 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  countiy  depended 
on  exporting  merchandise  exceeding  the 
value  of  die  imports,  and  receiving  the 
balance  in  the  precious  metals.  If  a  na- 
tion has  no  mines,  it  can  obtain  the  pre- 
cious metals  only  by  importation.  So  fer, 
therefbre,  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
nodon.  But,  in  speculating  on  this  sub- 
ject, men  leO  into  two  errors — 1,  in  sup- 
posing that  any  direct  legislative  inter^- 
rence  was  necessary,  in  respect  to  the 
precious  metals;  i,  in  computing  the 
balance  of  trade ;  for,  if  we  compare  the 
value  of  exports  with  that  of  imports  re- 
ceived in  exchange,  the  more  profitable 
the  trade  is,  the  more  the  balance  is 
against  us ;  that  is,  the  more  will  the 
value  of  imports,  including  the  precious 
metals,  exceed  that  of  exports,  if  we  esti- 
mate the  value  in  our  own  markets ;  and 
there  must  be  an  excess  equal  to  freight 
and  charges,  or  it  is  a  losing  trade  to  those 
concerned.  But  any  countiy  may,  in  feet, 
have  a  balance  of  trade  against  it,  provid- 
ed it  gets  credit  abroad ;  and  that  balance, 
consisting  of  the  debts  of  individuals,  may 
be  embarrassing  to  the  nationa]  industry 
as  much  as  a  private  debt  may  be  to  .a 
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c)fjt«9r|  wluD  km  either  made  a  bad  bar- 
^aio,  qr  hiv^  tQ  suug^^e  to  obtain  the 
mjaapa  of  making  payment  This  sub- 
ieci^  of  |he  balance  or  trade  waa  not  un- 
c)eralQod  in  the  U.  States  until  18S4,  when 
che  tariff  of  that  date  was  under  dis- 
cussion* 

RfiiAJipuce ;  among  seamen,  the  con- 
tracting a  sail  into  a  narrower  compass,  in 
a  atoim,  by  folding  up  a  part  of  it  at  one 
comer,  by  wbicb  U  is  distinguished  from 
Balancing  is  peculiar  to  few 


Balbxc,  or  Baalbec  ;  the  ancient  £fe- 
ii^polU  (city  of  the  sun),  in  Ccelosyria,  in 
the  pachalic  of  Acre,  in  Svria,  in  a  fertile 
wdley  at  the  loot  of  Antilibanus,  40  miles 
fiom Damascus;  Ion.  36^  11'  E. ;  kt  34" 
1'  N. ;  a  small,  meanly-built  town,  sur- 
rounded bv  ruinous  walls,  containing 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  among  whom 
tjlier^  are  some  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  city  is  under  the  ^vemment  of  an 
aga,  who  assumes  the  ude  of  endr.  Here 
are  the  finest  ruins  in  the  East,  of  which 
a  society  of  EInglish  travellers,  who  visited 
B.  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  have 
given  the  most  complete  description.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  Heliopolis 
had  a  Roman  garrison.  Whether  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  sun,  a  great 
paii  of  which  is  still  uninjured,  and  which 
us  one  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of 
antiquitv,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  or  by  Septimius  Severus, 
upon  whose  medals  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  represented,  is  uncertain.  Of 
(54  loih^  columns,  there  are  but  6  standing : 
their  shafis  are  54  feet  high,  and  nearly 
22  in  circumfereupe ;  and  tiie  whole  height, 
including  the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  72 
feet.  Excellent  marble  statues  of  Jupiter, 
Diana  and  Leda,  and  bass-reliefs  and  busts 
of  Roman  emperors  and  empresses,  are 
yet  to  be  seen.  The  size  of  the  stones, 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  temple  are 
constructed,  is  astonishing.  No  mechan- 
ical expedients  now  known  would  be 
able  to  place  them  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. Under  the  emperor  Constantine, 
this  temple  was  neglected,  and  was 
changed  into  a  Christian  church.  Thus 
it  remained  until  after  the  irruption  of 
the  Arabians,  when  it  fell  to  decay.  The 
great  palace,  which  Antoninus  Pius  is  also 
said  to  have  built,  and  several  other  tem- 
ples, arc  of  distinguished  beauty.  Obei- 
dah,  a  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  cap- 
tured the  city,  after  a  vigorous  defence. 
In  1401,  it  was  taken  by  Tamerlane.  An 
earthqi^e  almost  entirely  destroyed  it  in 


Balboa,  Vaaco  Niiuez  de;  bom  abonc 
1475 ;  one  of  the  Spanish  adventureis  who 
pu  ued  the  path  which  Columbus  bad 
pointed  out,  and  sought  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  America.  The  Spanish  eouft 
granted  them  full  permission  to  make  dis- 
coveries, without  giving  them  sufficient 
support  B.,  after  having  diasipased  his 
fortune  in  Spain,  went  to  America,  arrived 
at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  soon  became 
the  leader  of  a  small  troop  of  Spaniards 
He  succeeded  in  founding  a  colony  in 
these  regions,  either  winning  the  inhabit- 
ants by  kindness,  or  subjecting  them  by 
force.  A  dispute  havuig  taken  place  be'- 
tween  two  of  his  companions,  on  the 
division  of  a  quantity  of  gold,  an  Indian, 
who  perceived  the  eagerness  of  the  Span- 
iards for  it,  offered  to  show  them  a  coun- 
try where  this  metal  was  used  for  the 
meanest  vessels.  He  led  them  to  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  the  way 
to  Peru  was  open  before  them.  B.,  how- 
ever, ventured  not  to  attack  Pern  with 
his  troop  of  150  men.  He  was  satisfied 
with  getting  information,  and  with  taking 
possession,  in  the  name  of  the  Ismg  ot 
Spain,  of  the  great  ocean,  the  boundJess 
plain  of  which  was  spread  out  before  faim. 
After  four  months,  he  returned  to  Darien, 
loaded  with  gold  and  pearls.  Here  he 
found  a  new  governor,  Pedrariaa,  whom 
he  was  commanded  to  obey  by  an  order 
of  Ferdinand.  Though  suirmaed  at  this 
ingratitude,  he  complied,  an<(  in  tb^  fol- 
lowing year,  was  ap|)ointcd  viceroy  of  the 
South  sea.  Pedrariaa  was  apparently 
reconciled  to  him,  but,  soon  after,  under 
pretext  of  neslect  of  duty,  ordered  him  to 
be  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  H. 
was  beheaded  in  1517,  at  the  age  of  42 
years.  Pizarro,  who  afterwards  complet- 
ed the  discovery  of  Peru,  had  served  under 
him. 

Balcax.    (See  Balkan) 

Balde,  Jacob,  bom  at  Elnaisheim,  hi 
Alsace,  in  1603,  died,  in  1668,  at  Neubuii^, 
on  the  Danube.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  a 
preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  one  of  tiie  most  distinguish- 
ed Latin  poets  among  the  modems.  He 
witnessed  the  melancholy  scenes  of  \iie. 
30  yeais'  war  with  a  wounded  heart.  He 
rehevcd  such  as  were  expelled  from  tlieir 
homes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor- 
ed to  awaken  a  better  spirit  among  the 
Germans,  and  to  excite  them  to  valor, 
virtue  and  unanimity.  An  extensive  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a 
tmly  philosophical  dignity  of  mind,  are 
eveiy  where  displayed  m  his  pcwme. 
He  will  be  admired  in  Germany  in  aU 
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lUt^fl.  Au|^u8  William  Schlegel  says 
of  him,  *'A  deep,  strong  feeling,  often 
combined  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm ;  an 
imajKination  from  which  strong  and  won- 
derml  images  firing  forth  in  boundless 
profusion ;  an  inventive  fimcy,  always 
striking  out  original  comparisons,  in  sur- 
prising forms ;  a  penetrating  judgment, 
whicli,  when  not  blinded  by  partialitv  or 
eariy  prejudices,  catches  the  human  char- 
acter Wim  a  quick  and  piercing  glance ; 
great  moral  eneigy  and  independence ;  a 
bold  security  of  genius,  always  choosing  its 
own  path,  and  not  feiuing  even  the  most 
untrodden  ;--all  these  qualities  are  so 
strongly  displayed  in  the  woriu  of  Balde, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  declare  him  an 
uncommon  and  richly-gifted  poet"— His 
poems  in  the  German  language  are  in- 
simificant  A  collection  of  liis  poeti- 
cid  writings,  consisting  of  lyric,  elegiac, 
didactic,  satirical  and  othdr  pwiems,  ap- 
peared, in  1660,  at  Cologne,  in  4  volk, 
12mo. ;  and  at  Munich,  in  1729, 8  vols. ;  a 
selection  l^  I.  C.  Orell,  Zurich,  1805, 
second  edition,  1818. 

BjLi.nwiif  III,  king  of  Jerusalem,  fit)m 
1149  to  1162 ;  a  model  of  that  chivalry 
which  grew  up  in  the  pisribd  of  the  cru- 
sadeSy  from  the  sentimelits  df  honor,  jus- 
tice, devotion  and  love.  The  crusaders 
bad  estiiblished  counts  of  Tripoli  and 
Edessa,  and  princes  of  Antiocfa.  The 
ftudal  domimdns  of  the  Christians  ex- 
tended as  ftr  as  Tarsus  and  Cilicia ;  but 
the  vassuls  of  B.  were  alwaytl  in  rebellion 
against  him,  or  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
each  other.  Agaiiist  them  and  the  new 
hosts  of  crusadeiiB,  affainst  the  kni^^ts  of 
St  Mary,  the  Templars  and  the  Hospi- 
tallers, the  Saracen  heroes,  Saladin, 
Noureddin,  Zen^hi  and  Seifeddin,  fought 
vrith  equal  fenaticism  and  equal  dissen- 
sions among  themselves,  but  with  better 
fortune.  In  the  army  of  B.  were  some- 
times seen  Sara^ehs,  valiantly  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  His  un- 
happy reign  was  the  last  struggle  to  es- 
tablish the  Christian  chivahy,  tne  tourna- 
ments and  the  knightly  oiders  in  the 
EasL  With  it  foil  the  feudal  constitution 
in  that  quarter,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. B.  died  not  long  before  the  total 
ruin  of  his  kingdom ;  and  when  his  great 
adversary,  Noureddin,  was  advised  to  at- 
tack the  dominions  of  the  deceased  during 
his  foneral,  he  answered,  **  Let  us  respect 
their  afOiction ;  it  is  just :  for  th^  have 
lost  a  kiuff  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found." 
BliE,  Basil,  or  Baslk.  (See  Bade.) 
BIle,  Council  or.  (See  Bcvie,  Cbun- 
eUqf.) 


BALBxass ;  the  nahie  Of  the  tW6  i4- 
ands  in  the  Mediteiraneatt,  rit^jnled  iMiJ^ 
the  coast  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  MajbfcA 
(in  Spanish,  Malhrca)  and  Minorca  (q.  v.l 
which,  together  with  the  Pitlnrilsiali  isl- 
ands, Ivica  and  Formentera,  formed  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Majorca,  containing 
1758  square  miles,  and  2f5M0  inhabit- 
ants. The  Grecian  name  B.  w^  given 
them  because  the  inhabitants  were  ik- 
mous  for  their  skill  in  slinging.  The 
Balearic  slingers  distinguisbedthemBelveit 
in  the  army  of  Hannltwil.  Ih  later  times, 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  both  the 
islands;  afterwards,  the  Vahdals,  under 
Genseric,  and,  in  the  8th  century,  the 
Moors,  from  whom  they  ¥rere  taken  bjr 
James  I,  kmg  of  Airagon,  1230-15131. 
They  then  constituted  a  kihgdom,  which, 
hi  1375,  was  united  to  Spttlh.  The  Eng- 
lish Conquered  Minorca  in  1708,  lost  it 
again  in  1782^  and  relinquished  it  to 
Spain  by  the  treahr  of  178a— Ubder  tfie 
Romans,  the  B.  belonged  to  the  cofivenitiff 
jutitikuBin  CtlHSktmne  no/voi 

BALEif,  Hendrick  van,  and  Jaccfo  van ; 
fother  and  son ;  historical  painters :  tfa^ 
former  bom  in  1560,  the  latter  in  1611, 
both  at  Ahtweip.  The  former  died  in 
1632.  Pictures  bv  each  are  sdH  toktaht, 
and  considered  valuable. 

Balks,  Peter,  famous  for  his  skin  in 
penmanship,  lived  In  the  16th  century. 
Holingshed,  in  his  chionicl^  niehtions 
the  wonderful  skill  of  B.  in  what  may  bs 
termed  micrognqfhf;  and  Evelyn  mon) 
particularly  states,  that  he  wrote  the 
tiOrd's  prayer,  creed,  deCalogue,  t#d 
short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  mot- 
to, day  of  the  month,  year  of  our  LoM 
and  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliszabeth,  tb 
whom  he  presented  it  at  Hampton  couit, 
all  within  the  circle  of  a  silver  penny, 
enchased  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold, 
and  covered  with  a  cnrstal,  so  accurately 
done  as  to  be  plainly  legible,  to  the 
great  admiratioil  of  her  majesty,  the 
whole  privy-council,  and  several  ambas- 
sadors then  at  court  He  was  veiy  dex- 
terous in  imitating  the  hand-writmg  of 
others,  on  which  account  he  was  em- 
ployed by  sir  Francis  Walsibghaitl,  ih6 
queen's  secretary  of  state ;  but,  oy  involv- 
inghimself  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  eatl 
ofHBssex,  he  suffered  imprisonment  H^ 
died  about  1610.  From  a  book  which 
he  published  in  1590,  entitled  the  «  Writ- 
ing Schoolmaster^  in  three  Parts ;  the 
first  teachhig  Qivifi  Writing,  the  secoia 
True  Writinff,  the  third  Fair  Writings*  it 
appears  that  he  wai»  acqilaihted  whh  Me- 
nogr^hy.    Ifis  talents  wtfie  edeBMM 
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by  learned  mnp  Sn  verse.  We  shall  have 
a  more  just  idea  of  his  merits,  if  we  con- 
sider the  low  state  of  peuuanship  at  that 
time.  AU  the  manuscripts  of  that  period 
extant  are  either  miserably  written,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  drawings  rather 
than  writings. 

Bales  SAN ;  the  Eastern  name  for  that 
species  of  the  amyris  which  produces  the 
celebrated  balsam  of  Mecca,  the  ancient 
balm  of  Gilead.  This  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  14  feet,  on  a  stony,  barren  soiL 
rnie  balsam  is  a  reanous  matter,  exuding, 
like  ordinary  resin,  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  in  Juljr,  Auffust  and  September. 
The  balsam  is  used  for  many  medicinal 
purposes,  and  the  ladies  in  the  East  em- 
ploy it  as  a  means  of  beauti^ing  the  akin. 
Lady  Montague  tried  it,  and  relates  that 
she  sufibred  for  three  days  from  its  ap- 
plication, but  that  her  complexion  was 
gready  improved.  The  balsam  of  Gilead 
was  renowned  among  the  eariy  He- 
brews. 

Balestba,  Antonio ;  a  historical  paint- 
er of  much  reputation ;  bom  at  Verona,  in 
1666 ;  died,  according  to  some,  in  1720 ; 
accoiding  to  others,  in  1740. 

Bauol,  Balliol,  or  Baiuliol,  John ; 
king  of  Scodand.  On  the  death  of  queen 
Margaret,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  interest  in  Scotland,  he  claimed  the 
vacant  throne  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
to  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce  opposed  Baliol;  but,havinc 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I, 
the  decision  was  in  favor  of  Baliol,  who  did 
homage  to  him  for  the  kinsdom,  Nov.  12, 
1292.  Baliol,  however,  did  not  long  en- 
jjoy  the  crown,  for,  having  remonstrated 
against  the  power  which  Edward  assumed 
over  Scotland,  he  was  summoned  to  his 
tribunal  as  a  vassal.  Irritated  at  this,  Ba- 
liol concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  on 
which  a  war  with  England  immediately 
commenced ;  and ,  after  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, he  surrendered  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  monarch,  who  sent 
him  and  his  son  to  London,  to  be  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower.  The  pope  interceded 
for  them,  and  they  were  hberated,  and 
committed  to  his  le^e,  in  1297.  Baliol 
retired  to  his  estate  m  France,  where  he 
died  in  1314. 

Balista,  or  Ballistjs  ;  a  kind  of  ma- 
chines for  besieging,  or  attacking  the  be- 
sie^rs,  in  use  among  the  ancients,  by 
which  heavy  stones,  also  arrows  and 
other  weapons,  were  thrown ;  and  even 
burning  substances  and  dead  bodies,  bj 
the  besiegers.    Many  of  the  ancient  wri- 


ters confound  the  halidm  with  tbe 
puUiEj  but  Polybius  makes  a  diflmaoe^ 
using  the  latter  word  only  for  those  ma- 
chines wliich  threw  stones.  Tbe  meeb- 
anism  of  these  machines  is  not  ouile 
clear.  There  is  a  third  name  for  a  kmd 
of  these  machines — onager.  The  weigiit 
of  the  stones  thrown  was  from  10  to  SOO 
pounds.  Sometimes  a  ki^  quantity  of 
stones  was  thrown  at  once.  A  clear  idea 
of  these  instruments  cannot  be  fimned 
without  the  study  of  treatises  on  thearma 
and  warfare  of  the  ancients. 

Balize  ;  a  sea-port  of  Mexico,  in  Yu- 
catan, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Balize. 
Vessels  of  burden  cannot  come  near  the 
town,  on  account  of  a  bar  in  tbe  river. 
It  is  the  only  settlement  of  consequeQee^ 
belonginjr  to  the  British,  on  the  coaa^ 
and  consists  of  about  200  houses^  buih  of 
wood.  The  chief  trade  is  in  logwood 
and  mahogany. 

Balk  ;  the  ancient  Badria,  (See  jf^ 
ghamstanJ) 

Balkan  (ancientl]^  called  Haanif);  a 
lofly  and  rugged  chain  of  moumaina,  ex- 
tending from  cape  Emineh  Burum,  on 
the  Black  sea,  in  European  Turkey,  to 
cape  San  Stefimo.  in  toe  Adriatic  aea, 
from  23^  to  27^  E.  Ion.  Near  Sulu  Der- 
bent  (Porta  Trajani),  this  mountain,  caOed, 
by  the  Turks,  Emmeh  Slag,  aenuatu* 
from  Rhodope,  and  divides  me  valley  of 
the  Danube,  whicb  constituteB  Bulnria, 
(inhabited  mostly  by  wanderinc  tnbesL 
from  Romania,  or  Kumelia.  A  bnncn 
extends  from  north  to  south  (mount 
Athos);  another  runs  through  ancient 
Greece,  and  com^hends  the  mountains 
Olympus,  (Eta,  Pindus,  PamasBus,  Heli- 
con. The  highest  peak,  Oibelus,  rises 
9000  feet  above  the  surftee  of  the  sea. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  in 
Constantinople,  only  the  Greeks  of  the 

Slains  and  the  sea-coast  submitted  to  the 
[ussulmons.  The  warriors,  and  those 
who  had  no  landed  proper^,  fled  into 
the  mountains,  into  the  armoEoltct,  and 
have,  in  general,  maintained  a  continaal 
contest  with  the  pachas  of  the  plain : 
some  have  paid  a  small  tribute  to  the 
Turkish  pacha,  and  some  have  become 
Mohammedans.  The  districts  where  the 
Catholic  is  the  prevailing  church,  contain 
the  wildest  inhabitants,  and  have  never 
been  subjected  to  tbe  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople for  any  length  of  time. 

Ball.  Ball-playing  was  practised  by 
the  ancients,  and  old  and  younff  amused 
themselves  with  it,  particulaity  in  the 
themuB,  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
four  kinds  of  balls.    One  was  of  leathec, 
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fitted  With  air,  &ad  consequently  nmilar 
to  our  foot-boU ;  the  second,  a  leatfaem 
bttU,  which  was  thrown  on  the  earth,  and 
after  which  many  ran  at  once  ^  the  thiid, 
a  mall  ball,  similar  to  omr  shuttlecock, 
which  three  persons,  placed  in  a  triangle, 
struck  towanls  each  other;  the  finmh 
was  thickly  stuffed  with  feathers,  and 
used  particularly  in  the  country.    In  a 


le  aires,! 

houses  appropriated  to  bal-playing.    In 
these,  certain  persons  were  employed  to 

?ick  up  the  balls  of  the  |dayers,  who,  in 
'ranee,  were  called  nanqudsy  and,  in  later 
times,  marqueyrs.  In  Italy,  there  are  still 
public  places,  where  people  play  with 
large  ballsy  which  th^  strike  with  a  kind 
of  wooden  cylinder,  fastened  round  their 
wrists,  to  an  immense  height  The  spec- 
taton  often  pay  fer  aimussion  to  the 
spectacle,  and,  in  some  cities,  the  players 
nrm  a  company.  From  what  we  hare 
seen  in  different  countries,  we  think  the 
national  Gennan  ball-play  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  the  one  which  affords  the  best 


Ballad  ;  a  short  epic  song,  (from  the 
Italian  bttUata,  an  old  kind  of  songl,  of  an 
entirely  lyric  nature.  BaBata  is  aerived 
from  hauare,  to  dance,  probably  from 
the  German  wdkn  (pronounced  vaBenl 
which  Ngnifies  a  waving  motion.  Thougn 
the  name  is  Italian,  the  species  of  poetry 
which  we  now  understand  under  the 
word  baOad,  belonging  to  England  and 
the  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  is 
of  Teutonic  origin,  at  least  Peroy  and 
Bouterweck  acree  in  this,  and  Frederic 
Scblegel,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  and 
Mod^  Literature  (Vienna,  1815),  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  ojiinion.  The  word 
haliata  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the 
Proren^es,  from  whom  the  Normans  took 
it,  and  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
applied  to  short  songs,  particulariy  to  the 
most  popular  ones,  which  were  short  tales 
in  yene,  describing  the  deeds  of  heroes, 
the  adyentures  of  foyers,  &c.  If  we  wish 
to  trace  die  English  and  Scottish  ballad 
to  its  origin,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
those  songs  which  existed  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  befere  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  were  of  a  kind  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  related  of 
king  Alfred,  that  he  sung  in  the  camp  of 
the  Danes.  All  the  Scandinayian  nations 
delighted  in  songs  celebrating  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  or  describing  the  pesBons  and 
adyentures  of  loyeis;  and  the  three 
great  diyiaons  or  cycles  of  the  Teu- 


tonic poetry  of  the  niiddle  ages^— thestfii- 
ries  of  the  Nibelungen,  those  of  Charts 
magna  f  particularly  sudi  as  relate  to  his 
war  against  the  Arabians  and  the  battle 
of  Roncesyalles),  and  the  tales  of  king 
Arthur's  round  table^ — consist  of  what,  at 
a  later  period,  were  called  haOada.  The 
true  home  of  the  English  ballad  is  the 
northern  part  of  England  (the  North 
Country)  and  the  souuem  part  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  influence  of  the  Noimans 
was  less  than  in  the  south  of  England. 
Those  Normans  who  setded  in  these 
puis  despised  the  natiye  poetry,  which 
they  did  not  understand ;  and  thus  it  was 
left  entirely  to  the  people,  and  retained, 
ibr  that  reason,  its  simple  and  popular 
character,  eyen  after  it  grew  into  esteem 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Norman 
conquerors.  The  feudal  won  of  the  Nor- 
man knights,  and  their  highly  cbiyalric 
spuit,  which  flourished  in  England  as 
long,  and  in  as  much  purity,  as  in  the 
sondiem  countries  of  Europe,  afforded 
new  subjects  to  the  baUad,  and  contrib- 
uted to  modify  its  character.  The  min- 
strels were  accustomed  to  sing  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  with  dl  the  additions 
which  a  liyely  imagination  dictated.  •  They 
soon  commemonSed,  in  the  same  way, 
the  achieyements  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  now  the  haUadf  properly  so  called, 
originated.  The  former  hards  became 
mmttrdSy  who,  in  connexion  with  the  jon- 
gleursy  or  jougUun  (resembling  the  mod- 
em/itfgieiv,  who  haye  deriyed  their  name 
from  3iem|,  waited  upon  the  barons,  like 
the  French  mendrien^  deyoting  them- 
selyes  to  their  amusement,  and  receiying, 
in  return,  pecuniary  rewaiirls  and  hospita- 
ble entertainment  (Mmttrd  and  mene- 
trier  are  both  deriyed  finom  the  Latin 
mmuterudis,)  As  the  popular  poetry  of 
the  flret  centuries  after  the  Norman  con- 
<]uest  did  not  acquire  a  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  probably  was  neyer  committed 
to  writing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  oldest  poems  of  a  mixed  Norman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  character,  which  are 
preseryed  in  MSS.,  are  either  imitations 
of  French  poetry,  or  religious  songs,  such 
as  were  found  among  other  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  A  little  poem 
on  spring  is  almost  the  only  one  of  genu- 
ine Saxon  origin,  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
[Minted  from  MS.  Warton  has  publish- 
ed it  in  the  additions  and  emendations 
which  belong  to  yol.  1  of  his  History  of 
Engfish Poetry.  Itbepos, Sumer is eumm. 
The  earliest  of  the  English  ballads  which 
have  been  preseryed  cannot  be  considered 
antecedent  to  die  14th  century;  and  ^^ 
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cannot  speak  with  ceitainty  of  the  oiigiii 
of  many  which  appeared  before  the  1^. 
We  have  said  that  the  baUad  above  de- 
scribed is  properly  of  Teutonic  origin ;  we 
ought  to  mention,  however,  that  the  Snan* 
iards,  and  they  only,  among  the  southern 
nations  of  Europe,  have  songs  of  equal 
age  and  merit  with  the  Enghsh  ballads, 
^e  principal  difference  between  them 
is,  that  the  Spanish  romance  is  in  tro- 
chaic, the  English  ballad  in  iambic,  metre. 
The  different  character  of  the  nations  has 
also  produced  some  diversity  in  the  tone 
of  sentiment  and  feeling.  At  the  time 
when  this  kind  of  poetry  flourished  in  the 
two  nations,  they  had  very  little  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  the  similarity 
of  the  forms  which  it  assumed  can  be 
explained  only  by  an  accidental  similarity 
of  causes.  (For  further  information  on 
the  history  of  the  En^ah  ballad,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Percy's  Rdimtts  of 
Ancient  En^isk  Poetry;  Warton^s  .^- 
tory  of  Eng^gh  Poetry ;  Dr.  Bumey's  J3w- 
iory  of  Musicy  and  vol.  vii.  of  Bouter- 
weck%  History  qf  Poetry  and  Eloquence 
since  the  End  of  the  13tA  Centu?^.— For 
information  respecting  the  Spanish  ballad, 
or  romance,  as  it  is  called  oy  the  Spj^- 
iards,  see  the  article  Romance.)  The 
French  poetry  of  this  kind  never  reached 
any  high  degree  of  perfection,  because 
their  fabliaux,  legends,  &c.,  soon  degen- 
erated into  interminable  metrical  and 
prose  romances  of  chivahy.  In  Italy,  the 
ballad  never  flourished  :  the  poetry  of 
that  country  has  always  retained  a  cer- 
tain antique  spirit,  and  the  Italians  never 
jMutook,  to  au^  ffreat  extent,  in  the  cru- 
sades, being  tulTy  occupied  at  home  in 
the  wars  of  the  free  ciues.  The  Portu- 
guese never  cultivated  the  ballad  much. 
Almost  all  their  poetry  of  tliis  kind  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  Spanish  origin.  The  Ger- 
man ballad  never  became  so  popular  as 
the  English,  nor  was  so  much  cultivated 
OS  the  Spanish.  The  Russians  have  lyrico- 
epic  poems,  of  which  some,  in  old  Rus- 
Man,  are  excellent  Of  the  ballads  of 
modern  times,  the  German  are  the. best. 
Many  of  these  are  the  productions  of  the 
lirst  writera  of  the  coiuu/y— Gothe,  Schil- 
ler, Burger,  &c.  The  best  observations 
within  our  knowledge,  on  the  character 
of  the  ballad,  and  what  it  requires,  is  to  be 
found  in  Frederic  von  Schlegel's  KrUische 
Sckriften  (on  Biirger). 

Ballast  (from  the  Danish  haglast)  is  a 
load  of  sand  or  stones,  deposited  in  ships, 
which  have  not  freight  enough  to  sink 
them  to  their  proper  depUi  in  the  water, 
so  as  to  resist  the  wind  and  waves.    In 


storms,  if  the  venel  leaks,  pait  of  the  hd- 
iast  must  often  be  thrown  out,  to  make 
the  vessel  lighter.  By  the  Elnf^iah  nari- 
gation  act,  and  by  the  laws  of  ^er  com- 
mercial nations,  formed  by  way  of  retali- 
ation, vessels  are  often  obliged  to  take 
ballast,  either  on  theur  departure  or  retuni, 
instead  of  transporting,  even  at  little  profit, 
heavy  and  ciieap  goods  of  the  countiy,  to 
foreign  countries. 

Ballet  (from  bal ;  hence  the  Frendi 
haUer,  and  the  Italian  haUare,  to  danee); 
in  its  widest  sense,  the  representation  of 
a  series  of  passionate  actions  and  feefings, 
by  means  of  gestures  and  dancing.  Ac- 
cording to  th^  signification,  we  compe- 
hend,  under  ballets,  even  repieseDtations 
of  mental  emotions,  not  connected  with  a 
regular  train  c^  action.  In  a  more  con- 
fined sense,  we  call  ballets  musical  pie- 
ces, the  object  of  which  is  to  repre- 
sent, by  mimic  movements  and  daopea, 
actions,  characters,  sentiments,  passions 
and  feelings,  in  which  seveial  danoers 
perform  together.  According  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  lyrical  poetry,  those  which  nidier 
represent  feelings  may  be  called  Jyiad 
ballets;  those  which  imitate  actions,  dhi- 
matic  ballets.  The  lyrical  and  dramatic 
ballets,  together,  constitute  the  higher  art 
of  dancine,  in  opposition  to  the  bwer, 
the  aim  of  which  is  only  social  pleasure. 
The  dramatic  ballets  are  divided  into 
historical^  the  subject  of  which  is  a  real 
event ;  the  mythoUmcai,  in  which  the 
subject  is  some  fabuk>us  action ;  and  the 
poetical,  which  are  founded  on  poetical 
fiction,  to  which  belong,  also,  the  aUcgor- 
icalj  necessarily  the  most  imperfect.  A 
ballet  is  usually  divided  into  several  acts^ 
each  of  which  has  several  enir^.  An 
entrie,  in  a  ballet,  consists  of  one  or  sev- 
eral quadrilles  of  dancers,  who,  by  their 
steps,  gestures  and'  attitudes,  represent  a 
certain  part  of  the  action.  In  cnticising  a 
ballet,  we  must  consider,  first,  the  ch<nce 
of  the  subject,  which  must  have  unity  of 
action  or  of  passion,  and  must  be  capable 
of  being  represented  in  an  inteUigibfe 
manner  by  means  of  mimic  movements 
and  dancing ;  secondly,  the  plan  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  single  parts,  which  must 
have  a  due  proportion  to  each  other ;  and, 
finally,  the  music  and  decorati<»s,  which 
must  supply  whatever  dancing  cannor 
bring  before  the  eye.  The  baUet  is  an 
invention  of  modem  times  (the  ingenious 
artist  Baltazarini,  director  of  music  to  the 
princess  Catiiarine  de'  Medici,  probably 
gave  its  form  to  tiie  regular  ballet),  though 
]>antomimic  dances  were  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.    (See  Mmic  and  PoHh- 
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mime,)  The  ballet  owes  much  to  the 
French,  and  piiiticularly  to  Noverre.  (q.  v.) 
The  dances,  which  are  firequently  intro- 
duced into  operas,  seldom  deserve  the 
name  baUdj  as  they  usually  do  not  repre- 
sent any  actioii,  but  are  desired  only  to 
give  the  dan^rs  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  skiU. 

Ballrorn,  John ;  printer  at  Lubeck, 
who,  between  1531  and  1539,  pubhshed 
a  spelling-book,  on  the  last  page  of  which 
he  altereid  tlie  usual  picture  of  a  cock 
with  spurs,  into  that  of  a  cock  without 
spurs,  having  a  couple  of  eggs  at  his  side. 
As  he  printed  in  me  title-page,  on  ac- 
count of  this  trivial  alteration,  **  Improved 
by  John  Ballhom,"  the  word  Bawumize 
is  proverbially  used,  in  Germany,  to  sig- 
nify stupid  and  useless  alterations,  or  the 
making  a  thing  worse  instead  of  better. 
Bai^istje.  (See  BaliaUe.) 
Ballooit.  (See  Aeronautics.) 
Ballstoit-Spa  ;  a  village  of  New  York, 
7  miles  S.  W.  of  Saratoga  springs,  26  N.  of 
Albany.  This  place  is  noted  for  its  min- 
eral waters,  which  are  similar,  though 
inferior,  to  those  of  Saratoga  springs.  It 
is  situated  in  a  deep  vale,  on  a  nranch  of 
the  Kayaderosseras  creek,  and  contains 
about  100  houses,  a  court-house,  an  Epis- 
copal church,  a  Baptist  meeting-house, 
and  a  number  of  large  boarding-houses 
and  inns,  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors. 

Balm  of  Gilead  is  the  dried  juice  of 
a  low  tree  or  shrub  (amyris  gUeadensia), 
which  grows  in  several  parts  of  Abyssinia 
and  Syria.  This  tree  has  spreading, 
crooked  branches;  small,  bright-green 
leaves,  ffrowing  in  threes;  and  small, 
white  nowera  on  separate  footstalks. 
The  petals  are  four  in  number,  and  the 
fruit  IS  a  small,  egg-shaped  berry,  con- 
taining a  smooth  nut — By  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Syria  and  E^'pt,  this  balsam,  as 
appears  fix>m  the  Scriptures,  was  in  great 
esteem  from  the  highest  periods  of  an- 
tiquity. We  are  informed  by  Josephu& 
the  Je>vish  historian,  that  the  balsam  of 
Gilead  was  one  of  the  trees  which  was 
given  by  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Sol- 
omon. The  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  who 
were  the  purchaseis  of  Joseph,  are  said 
to  have  been  travelling  from  Gilead,  on 
tho  eastern  side  of  Canaan,  to  Egypt,  and 
to  have  had  their  camels  laden  with  **  spi- 
cery ,  balm  and  myrrh."  It  was  then,  and  is 
still,  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
medicines  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  possess.  The  virtues,  however, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  exceed  all 
rational  bounds  of  credibility.    The  mode 


in  which  it  is  obtained  is  described  by 
Mr.  Bruce.  The  bark  of  the  trees  is  cut 
with  an  axe,  at  a  time  when  its  juices  are 
in  their  strongest  circulation.  These,  as 
they  ooze  tmx>ugh  the  wound,  are  re- 
ceived into  small  earthen  bottles  ;  and 
every  day's  produce  is  gathered,  and 
poured  into  a  larger  bottle,  which  is 
closely  corked.  When  the  juice  first 
issues  from  the  wound,  it  is  of  a  light- 
yellow  color,  and  a  somewhat  turbid  ap- 
pearance ;  but,  as  it  settles,  it  becomes 
clear,  has  the  color  of  honey,  and  appears 
more  fixed  and  heavy  than  at  first  Its 
smell,  when  fre^  is  exquisitely  firagrant^ 
strongly  pungent,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
volatile  salts ;  but  if  the  bottle  be  left  un- 
corked, it  soon  loses  this  quality.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic  and  astringent 
The  quantity  of  balsam  yielded  by  one 
tree  never  exceeds  60  drops  in  a  day. 
Hence  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  the  genu- 
ine balsam  is  seldom  exported  as  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  Even  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  centre  of  trade  of  those  countries, 
it  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  pro- 
cured. In  Turkey,  it  is  in  high  esteem 
as  a  medicine,  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  a  cosmetic.  But  its  stimubting 
properties  upon  the  skin  are  such,  that 
the  &ce  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  use 
it  becomes  red  and  swollen  after  its  ap- 

51ication,  and  continues  so  for  some  days, 
['he  Turks  also  take  it  in  small  quantities, 
in  water,  to  fbrdfy  the  stomach,  and  ex- 
cite the  animal  fiiculties. 
Baloochistan.  (See  BeloochisUm,) 
Balsam.  The  term  balsam  was  for- 
merly applied  to  any  strong-scented,  nat- 
ural, vegetable  resin,  of  about  the  fluidi^ 
of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  miscible  with 
water  without  addition,  and  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  many  medical  virtues. 
All  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam, 
copaiba,  &c.,  are  examples  of  natural  bal- 
sams. Many  medicines,  also,  comnound- 
ed  of  various  resins  or  oils,  have  ootaihcd 
the  name  of  balsams ;  as  Locatelli  balsam* 
&c.  Lately,  the  term  has  been  restricted 
to  those  resins  which  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  most  important  balsams  are 
those  of  Tolu  and  Peru — storax  and  btn- 
zotn,  as  they  are  named:  the  latter  is 
concrete,  the  former  fluid,  though  be- 
coming sohd  with  age.  They  are  odor- 
ous and  pungent,  and  useful  only  as  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica.  The  benzoic 
acid  is  extracted  from  them  either  by  ap- 
plying a  gende  heat,  when  it  is  volatilized, 
or  by  maceration  in  water,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved. 
Baltic  Sea,  or  the  East  Seaj  alaige 
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gulf,  connected  with  the  North  sea.    It 
washes  the  coasts  of  Denmaik,  Gennany 
and  Prussia,  of  Courland,  Livonia  and 
other  parts  of  Russia  and  of  Sweden ; 
extends  to  65°  3(y  N.  lat;  is  above  600 
miles  lonff,  from  75  to  150  broad,  and  its 
superficiu  extent,  tocrether  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  galfy  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
amounts  to  120,000  square  miles.     Its 
small  breadth,  its  depm  amounting,  on 
an  average,  to  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  but 
in  many  places  to  hardly  half  so  much, 
the  shaUowness  of  the  Prussian  shore,  and 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  Swedish  coasts, 
but,  above  all,  the  sudden  and  frequent 
changes  of  the  wind,  accompanied  by  vi- 
olent storms,  render  this  sea  dangerous 
for  navigators,  although  its  waves  are  less 
terrible  than  those  of  the  North  sea.    A 
chain  of  islands  separates  the  southern 
part  of  this  sea  from  the  northern,  or  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.    In  the  north-east,  the 
gulf  of  Finland  stretches  far  into  Finland, 
and  separates  that  province  from  Estho- 
nia.    A  third  gulf  is  that  of  Riga  or  Livo- 
nia.   The  Curische  Half  and  the  Fiische 
Haff  are  inlets  on  the  Pru&ian  coast 
The  water  of  the  Baltic  is  colder  and 
clearer  than  that  of  the  ocean :  it  contains 
a  smaller  proportion  of  salt,  and  the  ice 
obstructs  the  navigation   three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.    The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  are  Inconsiderable,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  inland  seas,  whose  outlets 
are  toward  the  west ;  yet  the  water  rises 
and  falls  from  time  to  time,  although  from 
other  causes,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  violent  current,  through  the  Sound 
and  both  the  Belts,  into  the  Cattegat    In 
stormy  weather,  amber  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Pnisoa  and  Couiland,  which  the 
waves  vrash  upon  the  shore.    40  streams 
empur  into  the  Baltic :  among  them  are 
the  Neva,  Dwina,  Wamow,  Trave,  Peene, 
Oder,  Persante,  Wipper,  Vistula,  Pregel, 
Niemen  (or  Memel),  and  the  generally 
insiffnificant   Swedish    rivers.      Besides 
Zedand  and  Fuhnen,  may  be  noticed 
the   following   islands :    Samsoe,   Mou, 
Bomholm,   Langelond,  Laaland,  which 
belong  to  Denmark ;  the  Swedish  islands 
Gothland  and  Oeland,  likewise  Hween 
in  the  Sound,  with  the  ruins  of  Oranien- 
burff,  the   observatory  built  by  Tvcho 
Brane ;  Riigen,  now  belonging  to  Prus- 
sia ;  lastly,  the  islands  of  Aland,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
Dagoe,  together  with  Oesel,  on  the  coast 
cif  Livonia,  which  belong  to  tlie  Russian 
empire.    Three  passa^  lead  from  the 
Cattegat  into  tlie  Baltic  sea-— the  Sound, 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Belt    At  all  three 


a  toll  is  paid,  oflen  amounting  to  500,000 
or  600,000  rix  dollars  yeariy.  From4O00 
to  6000  ships  enter  yeariy  from  the  North 
sea  into  the  Baltic 

Baltimore  ;  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Patapsco,  14  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  bay ;  37  N. 
E.  Waahmgton,  100  S.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Lon.76^ai(yW.;lat39^17'N.    Pop.in 
1790,  13,758 ;  m  1800,  23^1 ;  in  1810, 
46,556,  of  whom  10,343  were  blacks;  in 
1820,  62,738.— B.  has  had  a  remarkably 
rapid  growth.    It  was  first  bid  out  as  a 
town  in  1729;  and,  in  1765,  it  contained 
only  about  50  houses.    It  was  firet  erected 
into  a  city  in  1797,  and  is  now  the  third 
in  size  in  the  U.  States.    It  is  admirably 
situated  for  commerce,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  wealth  and  trade.    It  posaeflses  most 
of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  about  half  of 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  portion  of 
that  of  the  Western  States.    B.  is  the  best 
maricet  for  tobacco  in  the  U.  States,  and 
it  is  the  greatest   flour  market  in  the 
world.     Its  vicinity  afibrds  great  water 
privileges,  and  there  are  now  in  operation 
numerous  flour-mills,  cotton  manu&cto- 
ries,  and  other  water- works.    The  ship- 
ping owned  here  in  1790  amounted  to 
only  13,564  tons;  in  1816^  to  101,960 
tons. — B.,  as  laid  out,  is  4  miles  square, 
and  it  is  divided  into  12  wards.     It  is 
built   around  a  baan,  which  afibrds  a 
spacious,  secure  and  conunodious  harbor, 
having,  at  common  tides,  eight  or  nine 
feet  of  water.    The  principal  part  of  the 
city  is  divided  from  the  pomoaa  styled 
Old  Toum  and  FeWsjwtni  by  a  small 
river,  called  Jones^  foBsj  over  which  are 
erected  three  elegant  stone  bridges,  and 
four  wooden  ones.    Vessels  of  500  or  600 
tons  can  lie  at  the  wharves  at  the  point 
in  perfect  safety  ;  but  those  of  only  200 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town.    The 
mouth  of  the  harbor  is  a  narrow  strait 
and  is   effectually  conunanded   by  fort 
M'Henry,  which  secures  the  city  against 
a  naval  force.    The  ratuaticm  of  a  part  of 
the  town  is  low,  and  it  was  fornierty  ac- 
counted unhealthy ;  but  the  various  im- 
{)rovementB  which  have  been  made,  par- 
ticularly the  filling  up  of  low  and  marsh  j 
grounds,  have  rendered  it  healthy.     It  i 
supplied  vrith  excellent  water  from  four 
public  fountains,  which  are  fitted  up  in 
an  ornamental  style. — ^B.  contains  a  court- 
house, a  penitentiary,  a  jail,  an  abns- 
house,  an  hospital,  two  dieatres,  a  circus, 
an  exchan«»,  a  museum  and  galierr  of 
paintings,  5  maiket-houses,  and    about 
40  houses  of  public  worship. — The  ex- 
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cbaage  is  a  very  large  edifice,  966  feet  by 
140,  somewhat  resembUng  an  H,  having 
four  wiDgfr— one  for  the  United  States 
branch  bank,  one  for  the  custom-house, 
and  one  for  a  coffee-house.    The  Roman 
Catholic   cathedral   and    the   Unitarian 
church  are  very  conspicuous  and  hand- 
some edifices.     St  Paul's  church,  the 
court-house   and  the    Union   bank   are 
spacious  and  elef^ant.     Several  of  the 
other  public  buildings  are  laige  and  ele- 
gant.   The    Washington  monument,  a 
lofty  structure  of  stone,  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  just  above  the  compact  part 
of  the  city.    The  base  is  50  feet  square 
and  23  high,  on  which  is  placed  another 
square  of  about  half  the  extent  and  eleva- 
tion.   On  this  is  a  column  20  feet  in  di- 
afneter  at  the  base,  and  14  at  the  top. 
The  statue  of  Washington  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  summit,  163  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  city  is  generally  well  built,  mostly 
of  brick.    Many  of  the  houses,  particular- 
ly of  those  recendy  erected,  display  much 
elegance  and  taste.    The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  many  of  them  are  spacious. 
The  principal  street,  called  BaUtmore  or 
Market  strtdy'vi  about  a  mile  long,  and 
about  80   feet  wide,   runs   nearly  east 
and  west,  parallel  with  the  water,  and  is 
intereected  at  right  angles,  like  those  in 
Philadelphia.    North  and  east  of  tlie  city, 
the  land  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  affords  a  fine  and  variegated  prospect. 
The  tovni,  the  point,  the  shippmff,  both 
in  the  bay  and  at  Fell's  [Mint,  the  mv  as 
fer  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rising  ground  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  harbor,  a  fine 
grove  of  trees  on  the  declivity  at  the  right, 
and  a  stream  of  water  breakinff  over  the 
rocks  at  the  hill  on  the  left,  maJce  a  scene 
of  much  beauty.    The  two  principal  lit- 
erary institutions  of  B.  are  St  Mary's 
coUege  and  a  medical  college.  The  former, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1806,  is  a 
Catholic  institution,  well  endowed,  and 
has  a  libnuy  containing  about   10,000 
volumes.      The    medical    college   was 
founded  in  1807,  and,  m  1812,  it  received 
a  new  charter  with  the  title  of  umvernhf. 
— ^A  formidable  attack  was  made  on  this 
city  during  the  late  war,  on  the  13th  and 
i4th  of  Sept  1814,  by  the  British,  under 
general  Ross.    On  the  13th,  the  battle  at 
North  point  was  fought;  and,  on  the 
1 4th,  fort  M 'Henry  was  bombarded.    The 
euemy  was  repulsed,  and  general  Ross 
bUud.    An  elegant  structure  of  marble, 
about   35   feet   high,  called   the    baOle 
manwnetUy  has  been  erected  to  commem- 
orate  this   event     On  the  column  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in 


defence  of  the  city.    (For  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  raiboad,  see  Railroad) 

Baltimore  Bird  {fderus  BaUimore; 
oriolua  Baltimonj  Wilson ;  called,  aiso, 
hang-nesi,  golden  robin^fire-birdy  hanging' 
nest).  The  Baltimore  bird  is  a  beautiml 
visitor  from  the  south,  which  arrives  ui 
Pennsylvania  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  departs  towards  the  last  of  August  or 
first  of  September.  It  is  most  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  BaUimore  bird,  so 
called,  according  to  Catesby,  from  its 
black  and  orange  plumage,  these  colors 
being  those  of  Calvert  lord  Baltimore, 
proprietaiy  of  the  province  of  Maiy- 
laiio — ^The  buxl  is  seven  inches  long,  and 
has  a  nearly  straight,  strong,  black  bill, 
tapering  to  a  point  The  hesd,  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings  are 
black ;  the  inferior  part  of  the  back,  rump 
and  whole  of  the  lx>dybeneath  are  of  a 
brilliant  orange  hue.  The  tail  is  slightly 
forked ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  color,  and 
the  irides  hazeL  The  colors  of  the  fe- 
male are  far  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the 
male.  Beautiful  figures  of  both  sexes  are 
given  in  Wilson's  American  Omi^ol^, 
whence  this  account  is  sketched. — ^^e 
nest  of  the  Baltimore  bird  is  formed  by 
festening  strong  strings  of  hemp  or  fiak 
round  two  forked  twigs,  corresponding  to 
the  intended  width  of  the  nest,  on  the  hi^ 
bending  extremities  of  apple,  willow  or 
tulip-tree  branches,  near  farm-houses. 
With  similar  materials,  together  witl& 
loose  tow,  a  strong  sort  of  cloth  is  inter- 
woven, resembling  raw  felt,  forming  a 
pouch  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  This 
IS  well  lined  with  soft  substances,  which 
are  worked  into  the  outward  netting,  and, 
finally,  vrith  a  layer  of  horse-hair;  the 
whole  being  protected  fi^m  sun  and  ram  l^ 
the  overhanging  leaves.  The  nests,  how- 
ever, are  not  uniformly  of  the  same  shape, 
and  some  are  more  perfect  than  others.. — 
While  making  their  nests,  these  birds  will 
cany  off  any  thread  or  strings  left  within 
their  reach ;  they  will  even  attempt  to 
pull  off  the  strings  vritb  which  grafts  are 
secured.  All  such  materials  are  inter- 
woven in  the  febric  with  great  ing^enuity, 
and  the  strongest  and  best  materials  are 
uniformly  found  in  parts  bv  which  the 
whole  nest  is  supported. — The  Baltimore 
bird  feeds  on  bug?)  caterpillars,  beetles, 
&c.  His  song  is  a  clear,  mellow  whisde, 
repeated  at  short  intervals :  when  alarm- 
ed, a  rapid  chirping  is  uttered,  but  always 
followed  by  his  peculiar  mellow  notes. 
The  wecies  inhabits  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico^  and  is  found  even  as 
far  south  as  Brazil.  ^  . 
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Balzac,  Jean  Louis  Cruez  de,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  bom  at  An- 
fouMme,  m  1594,  lived  in  Kome  as  agent 
of  the  cardinal  de  Lavalette,  after  two 
years  established  himself  in  Paris,  and,  by 
his  talents,  attracted  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  cardmal  Richelieu,  vrho  conferred 
upon  him  a  salary  of  2000  livres,  v^th  the 
title  of  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
and  most  eloquent  men  of  his  am  in 
France ;  ^et  his  numerous  writings  round 
severe  cntics.  Among  these,  Goulu,  gen- 
eral of  the  Feuillans  (a  monastic  oraer, 
under  the  rule  of  St  Bernard),  pushed 
his  criticisms  even  to  insult  and  abuse. 
This  induced  B.  to  leave  Paris.  He  died 
in  Angoul^me,  in  1654,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.  Aiming  at  dignity  of  style,  he 
fell  into  bombast,  affectation  and  exaff- 
ceration,  so  that  hm  works  have  fndvuiSj 
lost  their  reputation  as  taste  has  improved 
in  purity.  Nevertheless,  we  must  do  jus- 
tice to  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  has  done  much  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  French 
prose.  He  had  studied  the  ancients,  and 
liis  Latin  poems,  although  without  re- 
raaikable  poetical  merit,  are  pure,  and 
F  £ne  from  the  fiiuhs  of  his  French  vmt- 
ii^  The  most  perfect  of  his  works  is, 
without  doubt,  a  treatise  upon  Latin 
verse.  The  assertion  of  Voltaire  and 
Laharpe,  that  he  occupied  himself  more 
with  words  than  with  ideas,  is  too  severe. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  worics  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1665,  in  two  volumes,  rolio. 

Bambarra  ;  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerfbl  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa; 
bounded  N.  by  the  Great  Desert,  W.  by 
Kaarta,  Mandmgo  and  Ladamar,  £.  by 
Timbuctoo,  and  S.  bv  Kon«.  It  is  trav« 
ersed  from  W.  to  £.  by  the  i^iffer,  and  is 
generally  veiy  fMle.  The  mbabitants 
are  a  mixture  of  Moors  and  Negroes. 
Among  the  towns  are  Sego,  the  capital, 
Jenne  and  Sansanding. 

Bambkro.  This  town,  formerly  the  cap- 
ital and  place  of  residence  of  a  bishop, 
whose  see  contained  1375  square  miles 
and  200,000  inhabitants,  now  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  authorities  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  and  of  an  arch- 
bishop, has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
prince  of  Neufchatel,Berthier,the  son-in- 
law  of  duke  William  of  Bavaria,  here 
threw  himself  from  a  window,  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  latter,  hi  1815,  on  account  of 
the  new  revolution  in  France.  The 
ca^edral  church  was  built  as  eariy  as 
1110.  The  univennty  there  is  also  vety 
ancient 


Basdoo  Cans.  The  baaiboo 
{hamhusa  arwidmacea)  has  a  hollow, 
round,  straight  and  shining  stem,  and 
sometimes  crows  to  the  length  of  40  feet 
and  upwaids ;  has  knots  at  the  distance 
of  10  or  12  inches  ih>m  each  other,  with 
thick,  rough  and  hahy  sheaths,  altenate 
blanches,  and  small^  entire  and  ^ew- 
shaped  leaves.  There  is  scarcely  any 
plant  so  common  in  hot  climates  as  this, 
and  f^w  are  more  extensively  usefnL  It 
occurs  within  the  tropical  resions^  both  of 
the  eastern  and  western  liemisidiereE;, 
throughout  the  East  Indies  and  the 
greater  part  of  China,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America.  In  temperate  climates,  it 
can  only  be  cultivated  in  a  hot-house ;  and 
its  growth  is  so  rapid,  even  thef«,  that  a 
strong  shoot  has  been  known  to  spring 
from  the  ground  and  attain  the  height  of 
SO  feet  in  6  vredES.— The  mhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  India  build  their  hooses 
almost  wholly  of  bamboo,  and  nEiake  ail 
sorts  of  furniture  vrith  It  ki  a  very  inge- 
nious manner.— They  likewise  form  With 
it  several  kinds  of  utensils  for  their  kitch- 
ens and  tables ;  and  from  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  rubbed  hard  together,  they  pro- 
duce fire. — ^The  masts  of  boatt^  bom^ 
baskets,  and  innumerable  other  articles, 
are  made  of  bamboo.  After  having  been 
bruised,  steeped  in  veater,  and  formed  into 
a  pulp,  paper  is  manufectured  fkim  the 
sheaths  and  leaves.  The  stems  are  fie- 
quentiy  bored,  and  used  as  jHpes  flir  con- 
veying vrater ;  and  the  strongest  serve  to 
make  the  sticks  or  poles  wim  which  the 
slaves  or  servants  cany  those  hOeiB,  so 
eonomon  m  the  East,  called  pdianqmw. 
The  stems  of  the  bamboo  serve  as  tb* 
usual  ffence  for  sardens  and  other  etido- 
sures ;  and  the  leaves  are  generatty  pot 
round  the  tea  exported  from  China  to  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Some  of  the  Malvp 
preserve  the  small  and  tendo*  shoots  m 
vinegar  and  pepper,  to  be  eaten  with  their 
fi)od.  Many  of  the  walking  canes  used 
in  Europe  and  the  U.  States  are  fbrmedof 
young  oamboo  shoots.  The  CThinesf^ 
make  a  kind  of  frame-work  of  bamboo,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  float  in  water ; 
and  the  Chinese  merchants,  when  goin? 
on  a  vojrage,  always  provide  themselvn: 
with  this  simple  apparatus  to  ssrre  their 
lives  in  case  of  shipwreck.  It  is  ftmned 
by  placinff  four  oamboos  horiBODlally 
across  each- other,  so  as  to  leave  a  square 
place  in  the  middle  for  the  body,  and, 
when  used,  is  slipped  over  the  he^d,  and 
secured  by  bein^tied  to  the  waisL 

Bahbouk,  or  Bambuc  ;  a  town  ki  Afn- 
ea,  and  ca^oita!  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
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name,  between  the  Faleme  and  Senegal 
rivere;  Ion.  9f  3(y  W.;  lat.  l^  ^N. 
The  country  is  situated  between  12?  dCV 
and  14^  I5f  N.  lat.;  about  96  leagues  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  38  in  breadth,  and  said  to 
contain  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  k>fly,  naked  and  bar- 
ren mountains,  and  its  wealth  consists  en- 
tirely in  its  mineral  productions.  These 
are  sold  (which  is  abundantV  silver,  iron, 
tin,  lead  and  loadstone.  The  most  re- 
markable animals  are  a  sftecies  of 
extremely  white(which  the  inhabitants  ^ 
not  dlow  to  be  sent  out  of  the  countiy)^ 
white  foxes  and  the  giraile.  The  tittle 
which  is  known  of  this  state  is  derived 
from  a  Frenchman  named  CompagnoUf 
who  resided  there  a  year  and  a  hSf^in 
the  beginninj^  of  the  last  century.  (Labat, 
^fnqu€  OceukniaUf  iv.  5.) 

Ban,  in  ancient  juria[>rudence ;  a  dec- 
laiation  of  outlawry,  of  which  we  have 
reoendy  had  an  instance  in  the  proclama- 
tioa  issued  against  Napoleon  a&r  his  re- 
turn fiom  Elba.— -Bon,  in  political  law,  is 
equivalent  to  txetnnmymeaiion  in  ecclesi- 
astical.  The  emperor  of  Germany  had  the 
right  to  declare  a  member  of  the  empire 
under  the  ban,  and  to  dispose  of  his  feud. 
The  ban, like  theexcommunic«tion,foibidfl 
every  one  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
peraon  proscribed,  or  to  give  him  food  or 
shelter.  Very  often,  however,  the  sen- 
tence was  repealed,  and  the  party  restored 
to  aU  his  ri^ts  and  privile^[ea — Ban^  in 
military  afiiurB,  is  an  order,  given  by  beat- 
ing the  drum  or  sounding  the  trumpet, 
re(|uiring  the  strict  observance  of  disci- 
pline, or  announcing  the  appcMntment  of 
an  officer,  &c 

Ban  [hamnus).  This  name  is  riven  to 
the  ^vemors  of  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia, 
Croatia,  placed  at  the  head  of  civil  and 
military  affiiirB  in  these  countries.  Ban 
signifies,  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  a 
moffer.  A  province,  over  which  a  ban- 
nus  was  placed,  is  called  h€mnaL  At 
present,  the  only  ban  is  that  of  Croatia,  who 
has  the  third  place  among  the  secular 
nobles  of  Himj^aiy.  Before  nim  come  the 
paiaHnua  rtgm  and  ihe  judex  ctirus. 

Banana.  The  banana  is  a  valuable 
plant  (nuua  aoptentuim^  which  grows  in 
the  West  Indies  and  otner  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  has  leaves  about  six  feet  in 
length  and  a  foot  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  fruit  four  or  five  inches  long^  and 
about  the  shape  of  the  cucumber.  When 
ripe,  the  banana  is  a  very  afpreeahle  fruit, 
with  a  soft  and  luscious  pulp,  and  is  fire- 
quently  introduced  in  desserts  in  die  West 
Indies,  but  never  eaten  green,  like  the 


phmtain.  The  Spaniards  have  a  super- 
stitious dislike  to  cut  this  firuit  acro«; 
they  always  slice  it  fixira  end  to  end,  be« 
cause,  in  the  former  case,  the  section  pre- 
sents an  imaginary  resemblance  to  the 
instrument  of  our  Savior's  crucifixion. 
The  banana  is  sometimes  fiied  in  slices 
as  flitters.  If  the  pulp  of  this  flriiit  be 
squeezed  through  a  fine  sieve,  it  may  be 
formed  into  sinaU  loaves,  which,  after 
having  been  property  dried,  may  be  kept 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Banca,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
Netherlands,  near  Sumatra,  one  of  the 
vassal  states  of  Palembang,  containing 
60,000  mhabitants,  among  them  25,000 
Chinese,  is  known  on  account  of  its  tin 
mines,  worked  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
company  (the  annual  profit  of  which,  to 
the  Dutch,  is  estimated  at  150,000£),  and 
its  pearl  fishery,  which  is  also  productive 
on  the  shores  of  the  group  of  Solo  islands, 
north-east  fiiom  Borneo.  The  tm  of  Banca 
is  pure  and  easily- obtained.  The  south- 
easteriy  part  of  Banca  has  not  ^et  been 
examined.  The  Banca  islands,  m  2^  SS^ 
S.  lat,  and  105P  AV  £.  Ion.,  afibid  shelter 
fit>m  S.  W.  by  S.  to  N.  W.,  with  ^  good 
supply  of  water  and  fiieL 

Banba  Islands  ;  a  group  of  islands  be- 
longing to  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Eastern 
ocean^lying  E.  of  the  Celebes ;  so  called 
firom  Banda,  the  principal  of  them ;  Ion. 
130°  37'  E.;  lat  4°  IS'  S.  They  contain 
but  5763  inhabitants,  though  they  are  said 
formerly  to  have  containea  15,000.  Their 
chief  produce  is  nutmegs,  of  which  they 
are  competent  to  supply  the  want  to  thie 
rest  of  the  workl.  The  whole  quantity 
produced  on  these  islands  cannot  be  ac- 
curatelv  stated.  The  annual  ndes  are  said 
formerly  to  have  amounted  to  350,000 
pounds  of  nutmegs  and  100,000  pounds 
of  mace.  When,  however,  they  were 
token  by  the  English,  m  1796,  the  half 
year's  crop  was  found  to  be  little  more 
than  80,000  pounds  of  nutmegs  and  about 
24,000  pounds  of  mace.  The  trees  m  all 
the  other  islands  were  carefolly  extirpated 
by  command  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the  whole 
trade  of  those  where  the  growth  is  cher- 
ished i9  a  complete  monopoly. — The 
names  of  the  islands  are  Banna,  or  Lan- 
tor;  Puloway,  or  Poolaway;  Pulo  Run, 
or  Poolaron;  Neira,  Guiiong  Assi,  or 
Guanapee  Rosyngen ;  Pulo  Prampon, 
Pulo  Suanj^e  Capal,  and  Nylacky.  The 
inhabitants  are  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch 
East  India  company. — ^These  islands  can 
never  he  expected  to  yield  any  advantage 
beside  that  derived  vom  the  spice  tna^ 
Entirely  cut  off  firom  the  other  parts  of 
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India^'and  deprived  of  all  commerce,  save 
a  trifling  bartering  with  the  mdigent  na- 
tives of  the  south-eastern  and  south-west- 
em  islands,  they  are  even  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  their  own  inhab- 
itants, and  must  be  supplied  with  evenr 
necessary  fit)m  abroad,  as  nature,  which 
has  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  articles 
of  luxury,  has  delved  them  those  of  im- 
mediate necessity.  Banda  is  likewise 
accounted  a  most  unhealthy  place,  espe- 
cially at  the  chief  setdement  of  Neira. 
Some  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  volcano,  in  the  iflkund 
of  Gunong  Api,  and  others  to  a  deleteri- 
ous quality  in  the  water. 

Banda  Oriental.  This  tract  of  coun- 
try has  fixed  public  attention,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  obstinate  war  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  and 
seems  destined,  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, to  possess  much  importance  hereaf- 
ter. It  is  situated  between  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Uruguay  and  the  ocean, 
and  between  the  river  La  Plata  on  the 
south  and  the  Sierra  do  Topas  on  the 
north  (which  separates  it  j&om  Brazil),  and 
receivies  its  name  from  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  Uruguay.  It  is  fertile  and 
healthy,  and,  although  checked  in  its  pros- 
perity hy  political  misfortunes,  had  gained 
a  white  population  of  80,000  souls.  Hav- 
ing been  originally  setded  by  a  Spanish 
colony  firem  Buenos  Ayres,  it  fell  under 
the  authority  of  Spain,  but  came,  at 
length,  to  be  the  occasion  of  contention 
with  Portugal.  Both  nations  prized  it; 
Spain,  as 'giving  her  the  control  of  both 
sides  of  the  river  La  Plata ;  Portugal,  as 
necessaiy  to  the  free  and  secure  naviga- 
tion of  the  immense  interior  of  Brazil ; 
and  each  nation  asserted  a  claim  to  a  ter- 
ritory of  so  much  consequence.  During 
the  long  wars  between  Portugal  and 
Spain,  relative  to  the  various  boundaries 
or  their  vast  possessions  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  Banda  Oriental  was  overrun  and 
wasted,  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes 
by  the  other,  and  tlieir  respective  preten- 
sions were  diflerently  regulated  by  suc- 
cessive treaties.  In  1777,  Portugal  was 
forced  tft  consent  to  the  Bne  of  the  Sierra 
do  Topas,  but  afterwards  seized  on  the 
district  of  the  Missions,  which  she  con- 
sented to  restore,  in  1604,  as  the  price  of 
the  Portuguese  foztress  of  Olivenza,  held 
by  Spain. — When  the  revolution  com- 
menced, the  Orientalists  naturally  sided 
with  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  whether  they  merely  acted  in  concert 
with  the  latter,  or  acknowledged  a  de- 
pendence, does  not  appear.    Certain  it  is 


that  they  soon  made  themselTes  in- 
dependent of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the 
guidance  of  Artigas,  in  consequence  of  a 
victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Buenos 
Avreans,  in  1815,  at  GaubijiL  But,  soen 
afterwards,  the  Brazilians,  pretending  to 
fear  that  Artigas  would  prppagaie  his 
revolutionary  <toctrines  in  Brazi],  attack- 
ed him,  broke  up  his  forces,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  into  Paraguay. — ^Brazil 
continued  to  hold  militaiy  possesnon  of 
the  country,  although  resisted  by  the  in- 
habitants, until  18S&J  when  they  were  in- 
duced, ostensibly  by  persuasioiiy  but  realty 
by  intimidation,  to  send  delegates  to  a 
convention  at  their  capital,  Monte  Video, 
and  to  consent  to  be  annexed  to  Brazil,  by 
the  name  of  the  Cis-Platine  province, 
which  don  Pedro  claims  as  a  voluntary 
union  of  the  people  with  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  When  Brazil  separated  froin 
Portugal,  in  1822,  the  Orientalists  jmned 
a  party  of  the  army  which  declared  for 
Portugal,  and,  on  the  submiaaon  of  these 
troops,  called  upon  Buenos  Ayres  for  aid. 
Assistance  was  given  them  inarms,  mon- 
ey and  men,  but  not  ostensibly  by  the 
congress,  until  their  leaders,  Lmli^ 
and  Fructuoso  Rivera,  had  shut  up  the 
Brazilians  in  Monte  Video,  and  a  pro- 
visional government,  organized  in  the 
town  of  Florida,  formaU^  declared  the 
Banda  Oriental  to  be  reunited  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  standard  of  independence 
was  raised  by  Fructuoso  Rivera,  April 
37th,  1826 ;  and,  as  he  was  immedbieW 
aided,  by  Lavalleja,  Mrith  forces  organized 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  this  may  be  eonaideiied 
as  flie  actual  commencement  of  the  war. 
Oct  12,  Lavalleja  gained  the  victory  of 
Sarandi,  and  the  republic  no  longer  hefti- 
tated  to  assume  a  quanel,  whioi  began 
to  wear  a  prosperous  asjpect.  But  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  issued 
until  that  of  Pedro,  dated  Dec  aOth,  1S26, 
which  entered  into  an  elaborate  ejqpositioii 
of  the  alleged  rights  of  BraziL  The  war 
has  been  alike  prejudicial  to  both  coun- 
tries. While  Pedro  blockaded  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  cruisera  of  the  latter  cut  up 
the  commerce  of  Brazil ;  and  while  botii 
parties  contributed  to  waste  the  Band« 
Oriental,  the  Orientalists  carried  siinilar 
devastation  into  the  Brazilian  province  of* 
Rio  Grande.  But  neither  party  ponessed 
adequate  resources  to  strike  a  dedsire 
blow;  and  the  solicitations  of  Gnst 
Britain,  who,  like  other  neutral  natioos, 
suflered  by  the  war,  at  length  brouslit 
about  a  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Ko, 
Aug.  28th,  1828,  and,  ui  sufasfeaDce,  pn>- 
vided  that  the   Banda  Oriental  should 
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become  an  independent  state,  under  the 
mutual  guanmtee  of  the  two  contracting 
parties.  Thus  the  war,  after  completely 
exhausting  both  Brazil  and  Buenos  Avree, 
ended  in  a  drawn  game  as  to  the  subject 
of  the  contest 

Baicdello,  Matteo,  a  novelist,  bom, 
about  1480,  at  Castelnuovo  di  Scrivta, 
studied  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  implied 
himself  almost  exclusiyely  to  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was,  in  his  youth,  a  Dominican 
monk  at  Castelnuovo.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  some  years  in  Mantua,  where  Pirro 
Gonza^  and  Camilla  Bentivogho  Intrust* 
ed  to  lum  the  education  of  their  dauj^ter. 
He  afterwards  resided  aft  Milan,  until,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pavia,  the  Spaniards  ban- 
ished him  thence  as  a  partisan  of  France. 
Upon  this  he  went  first  to  Ludovico  Gon- 
2Bg^  then  to  Cesare  Fregoeo,  who  bad 
left  the  Venetian  for  the  French  service, 
and  lived  with  the  latter,  in  Piedmont,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce  between  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  then  fbUowed  him 
to  France.  After  the  death  of  his  protec- 
tor, he  resided  at  Agen,  with  the  fiimily  of 
the  deceased,  and,  in  1550,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  that  city.  He  left  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese  to  the  bishop  of 
Grasse,  and  employed,  himself^  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  70,  in  the  completion  of 
his  novels,  of  which  he  publistied  three 
volumes  in  1554 ;  a  fourth  was  published 
in  1572^  after  his  death.  Camillo  Fran- 
ceschini  also  published  his  novels  at 
Venice,  in  1566,  4to.  B.  pubtisfaed,  at 
Agen,  in  1545,  Canti  Xlddle  Lodi  deUa 
S,  Lucrezia  Gomzaga  di  Ganxuda  e  dd 
Vero  Jhnortf  col  Tempio  di  PudkUioj  and 
also  two  other  poems ;  altogether  of  but 
little  value.  Other  poems  of  his,  found 
in  manuscript  at  Turin,  were  printed  by 
Cpsta,  in  1816,  under  the  title  of  Rime  di 
MatUo  Banddlo,  The  novels  of  B.  are 
distinguished  by  a  namral  simplicity,  a 
rapid  narration,  and  periods  at  once  short 
and  harmonious ;  but  their  contents  are 
frequently  impure.  This  reproach  ap- 
plies more  to  him  than  to  Boccaccio,  that 
he  loves  to  dwell  on  wanton  scenes,  and 
to  paint  them  in  lively  colors  to  the  im- 
agination. 

Bands  Noirb.  When  the  revolution 
in  France  had  rendered  superfluous 
much  ecclesiastical  property,  abo  many 
castles  and  residences  of  the  emigrant 
and  resident  nobility,  by  the  abolition  of 
trusts  and  entails,  and  by  the  eq^ual  divis- 
ion of  property  among  the  children  of 
these  families,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that,  with  the  increase  of  population, 
societies  should  be  formed  to  purchase 
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the  edifices  which  bad  thus  became  use-  '• 
less  (churches,  chapels,  abbeys,  monas- 
teries bishops'  residences,  personages, 
Gothic  castles,  with  their  prisons  and 
other  appurtenances,  huntmg  lodges^ 
watch-towers,  &>c.\  and  pull  diem  down, 
just  as  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  on 
the  decline  of  their  pro^)eri^,  allowed  the 
villas  about  that  commercial  city  to  be 

SuUed  down,  or  sold  in  order  to  be  pulled^ 
own,  by  the  doperSj  so  called.  To  many 
this  seems  a  bartiarous  custom.  In  Ger* 
many,  also,  after  the  great  secularization 
of  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  associa* 
tioQB  were  formed,  paiticularly  of  tbe 
Jews,  who,  with  profit  to  themselves, 
bought  the  buildinfls  which  had  become 
unncecasory,  pullea  them  down,  and  sold 
the  materiate,  as  well  as  the  OMl^'s  do- 
mains, which  had  been  alienatetTin  lai^ 
lots,  and  were  now  disposed  of  by  them  m 
small  portions.  The  bande  noire  enrich- 
ed itself  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  for 
building,  firom  the  felling  of  wood  in  the 
parks,  and  fix)ni  the  disposal  of  land  for 
wardens,  meadows  and  fields.  The  pttb- 
Be,  too,  were  benefited  at  the  same  time. 
In  places  where  this  has  fi^quently  hap" 
pened,the  countryman  dwells  more  corn- 
rortably,  and  is  richer,  than  in  many  othcf 
quarters;  for  example, in  the  Pjireneea 
and  particulariy  in  the  southerly  part  of 
France. 

Bahdettini,  Theresa,  an  improvisa- 
trice,  bom  at  Lucca,  about  1756,  received  . 
a  careful  education,  but  was  obliged  (her 
fomily  having  lost  their  property)  to  go 
upon  the  stage.  She  made  ner  Stst  «p-  ^ 
peannce  in  Florence,  and  was  un^iccess-  ' 
ml.  This,  united  to  her  love  for  polite 
fiterature,  led  her  to  the  most  assiduous 
study  of  the  poets.  As  she  was  one  day 
listening  to  an  improvisatore  of  Verona, 
her  own  genius  broke  forth  in  a  splendid 
poetical  panecyric  on  the  poet.  En- 
couraged by  mm,  she  devoted  herself  en« 
tirely  to  this  beautifiil  art  Her  originali- 
ty, her  forvid  imagination,  and  the  truth 
and  harmony  of  her  expression,  soon 
gauied  for.  her  a  distinguished  celebrity.  . 
She  was  enabled  to  abandon  the  stage,  and 
travel  throuffh  Italy ;  and  she  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  bemg  chosen  a  member  of  sev- 
enl  aoademiesL  One  of  her  most  eele-  . 
brated  poems  was  that  which  she  deliv- 
ered, in  1794,  imprompm,  befove  the  prinpe 
Lambertini,  at  bolojzna,  on  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoinette  of  France.  In  181^ 
wearied  with  travelling,  she  returned  to 
her  native  city,  where  she  lived  retired  on 
her  small  property.  She  published  Ode 
Ire  (Lucca,  4),  of  which  the  first  celebrates  * 
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Nebon^  victory  aft  Abpukir,  the  second 
SuwarofT^l  victories  in  itafy,  and  the  third 
the  victories  of  the  archduke  Charies  in 
Qenuany.  She  also  gave  to  the  world, 
under  the  name  of  Amaiilfi  Etrusca,  iSSo^ 
#tb  (U  Ferti  Estemporand  (puhlished,  m 
^sa,  by  Bodoni),  among  which  the  poem 
on  Petrarch^  interview  with  Laura,  in 
the  church,  is  particularly  distinguished, 
and  places  her  by  the  side  of  Rosa. 

Bandit  (Ital.  handUo);  orunnally  an 
exiU,  then  a  hired  mfurdarer.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  assassins  (see  JshmadUeB) 
of  Italy.  At  the  present  time,  in  Italy, 
handU  and  robbtr  are  almost  syn(»iymou& 
They  imn  a  kind  of  society  of  them- 
selves, which  is  sulijected  to  strict  laws, 
and  lives  in  open  or  secret  war  V¥ith  the 
civil  i^horities,  and  are  a  disgraceful 
proof  or  its  weakness,  no  Italian  govern- 
ment having  succeeded  in  extupating 
them.  The  strict  measures  which  the 
papal  government  adopted,  in  1890, 
a|pBJnst  persons  who  should  harbor  ban- 
dits and  robbers,  have  ipdeed  destroyed 
Cheir  luiking-places ;  but  the  viUains  who 
were  formerh^  settled  are  now  become 
vagabonds.  Those,  however,  who  infest 
the  envinms  of  Naples,  are  die  peasants 
of  the  Country,  who,  bendes  being  en- 
{(aged  in  agriculture,  employ  themselves 
m  robbery  and  murder.  The  feai:  of 
capital  punishment  is  ineffectual  to  de- 
ter them  fiom  these  crimes.  Peter  the 
Calabrian,  the  most  terrible  among  these 
robbers,  in  1812,  named  himself^  in  imita- 
tion of  the  titles  of  Napoleon,  ^emperor 
,  of  »the  mountains,"  ^  king  of  the  woods," 
**  protector  of  the  eonservied^  and  ^  medi- 
ator of  the  hi^ways  from  Florence  to 
Naplos."  The  government  of  Ferdinand  I 
was  compelled  to  make  a  compact  with 
thin  bandit.  One  of  the  robbers  entered 
the  royal  service,  as  a  captain,  in  1818, 
and  engaged  to  take  captive  his  former 
fsonuades.  More  lately,  adventurers  of  all 
kinds  have  joined  them.  These  ban- 
dits are  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
robbers,  who  are  called  malvwenU ;  and 
the  Austrian  troops,  which  occupied  Na- 
ples, were  obfigea  to  send  large  detach- 
ments to  repress  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
in  these  robbers,  that  they  only  attack 
•  travellers  t>n  the  highways.  This  also  is 
txom  of  those  who  exact  from  strangers 
and  natives  a  sum  of  money  for  protec- 
tion, and  give  them  in  return  a  letter  of 
security ;  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  the 
case  in  Sicily,  where  the  buidits  dwell  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  Val  Demone. 
Here  the  prince  of  Villa  Franca  declared 
iuuisel^  from  p<^tical  and  other  views, 


their  protector:  he  gave  them  a  livery, 
and  treated  them  wiui  much  confidence, 
which  they  never  abused ;  for  even 
among  tiiem  there  is  a  certain  romaDOc 
sense  of  honor  derived  from  the  middle 
ages.  Thev  keep  their  promises  invio- 
1^  and  onen  take  better  care  of  the  se- 
cunty  of  a  place  intrusted  to  them  than 
tiie  pubtic  authorities. 

mivBB,  also  Bazihixr,  John  (in  ESngfish, 
always  written  B4)tMr)t  a  Svrediah  goieral 
in  the  thirty  years'  vrar,  descended  from 
an  old  noble  fiimily  of  Sweden,  was  boin 
in  1506.  When  a  child,  he  fell  from  the 
castle  of  H6niingshholm,  feur  storiea  high, 
without  b^ff  mjured.  GustavusAifol- 
phos,  who  vahied  Mm  very  macfa,  eariy 
prophesied  that  he  vnis  destmed  fer  great- 
ness, fie  made  his  first  campaigns  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  acconqianied  hiB 
king  to  Germa^.  After  the  death  of 
Gustavua,  in  163^2,  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand over  16,000  men,  and  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  enemy.  He  obtained  the  great- 
est gloiy  by  his  victory  at  Wittstock,  in 
169^  o^ci*  ^6  imperial  and  Saxon  troops; 
and  it  was  also  owing  to  his  activity,  that, 
ailer  the  battie  of  Nordlingen,  the  affiun 
of  Sweden  gradualW  improved.  He  died 
at  Halberstadt,  in  lo41,  under  45  years  of 
age,  and  ma  suspected  to  have  been  poi- 
soned. In  him  Sweden  lost  her  ablest 
general,  and  the  imperial  troops  then- 
most  dangerous  enemy.  B.  was  carefiil 
to  encage  in  no  enterprise  without  a  rea- 
somdne  probability  of  success.  He  knew 
how  to  avoid  danger  with  dexterinr,  and 
to  escape  from  a  superior  force.  During 
his  command,  90,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  600  standards  taken,  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  He  was  always  found  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  and  maintained  good 
discipline.  He  wanted  natience  for  »eges. 
He  has  been  accused  or  pride  and  severi- 
ty. The  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of 
love  occupied  all  the  leisure  time  which 
his  employments  allowed  him,  and  pn^- 
bly  immoderate  indulgence  in  them  was 
the  real  poison  which  brought  on  his 
death.    He  was  three  times  married. 

^  Banooh  ;  a  post-town  and  capital  of 
the  coun^  of  Penobscot,  in  Maine,  on  • 
the  W.  side  of  Penobscot  river,  at  the 
head  of  the  tide  and  of  navigation ;  S3 
miles  N.  of  Owl's-head,  at  the  mouth  of 
Penobscot  bay ;  68  miles  N.  £.  of  Augus- 
ta; lat  44°  45'  N.;  lon.68*»45'  W.:  pop- 
ulation,  in  1820,  1221 ;  in  182S,  2m 
Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  very  advan- 
tageous for  commerce.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  and  contains  a  theological  semina- 
ry with  two  professors,  a  court-house, 
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and  other  public  buildiiigB.  The  riYer  is 
naTiffable)  as  fiir  as  this  town,  for  yeaeela 
of  aOO  or  400  tons. 

Banode  ;  a  kind  of  opiate,  much  used  . 
throughout  the  East  as  a  means  of  intoxi- 
cation.   The  Persians  call  it  heng.    It  is 
made  of  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wi&  hemp, 
in  difierent  ways. 

Banians  ;  a  name  fbrmeriy  nven  by 
Europeans  to  ahnost  ail  the  Hindooe,  be- 
cause 6<m^^  the  term  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, fiknifies  a  ftonfter,  the  class  with 
which  Eairopeans  had  most  fiequent  in- 
tercourse. It  is  one  of  the  mixed  classes, 
oprunc  from  a  fiuher  of  the  medical  and 
a  mother  of  the  commercial  class.  The 
English  sailors  call  baman  deaf8  those 
days  on  which  the^  have  no  flesh  meat 
Probably  the  name  is  taken  from  the  word 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  because,  before 
people  were  acquainted  with  the  absti- 
nence of  ail  the  Hindoos,  it  was  thought 
to  be  confined  to  the  Banians. 

BAiasHMXirr.    (See  ExUe.) 

Bank.  The  term  btrnkf  in  reference  to 
commerce,  impHes  a  place  of  deposit  of 
money.  Banks,  like  most  commercial 
institutions,  ori^iated  in  Italy,  where,  in 
the  infimcy  (^  £uropean  commerce,  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  mar- 
ket-places of  the  principal  towns^  seated 
on  uenehes,  ready  to  lend  money;  and 
the  term  hank  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  banco  (bench).^  Banks  are  of  three 
kinds,  viz.,  of  d^oaitf  of  i&eototf ,  and  of 
ctrculflrfum.  In  some  cases,  aU  these 
functions  are  exercised  by  the  same  estab- 
lishment; sometimes  two  of  them;  and, 
in  other  instances,  only  one. — 1.  A  bank 
of  deposit  receives  money  to  keep  fbr  the 
depositor,  until  he  draws  it  out  This  is 
the  first  and  most  obvious  purpose  of 
these  institutions.  The  goldsmiths  of 
London  were  formerly  buikers  of  this 
description:  they  took  Uie  money,  bullion, 
plate,  &c.  of  depositorB,  merely  fi>r  safe 
keeping.— 2.  Another  branch  of  bank- 
ing business  is  the  discounting  of  prom- 
issoi^  notes  and  biUs  of  exchange,  or 
loaning  mone^jr  upon  mortgage,  pawn, 
or  other  security. — 3.  A  bank  of  circula- 
tion issues  bills  or  notes  of  its  own,  in- 
tended to  be  the  circulating  currency  or 
medium  of  exchanges,  instead  of  gold  and 
nlver.  Banks  are  also  divided  into  pMie 
and  private ;  but  what  is  a  public  bank,  is 
not  very  definitely  settled.  Where  the 
government  of  a  nation,  or  the  municipal 
authorities  of  a  place,  as  in  Amsterdaoij 
has  the  direct  management  or  control  of 
a  bank,  it  is  a  public  one ;  and  those  insd- 
tutioas  of  this  class,  the  credit  of  which  is 


cramected  with  that  of  the  government,  or 
which  are  used  as  matruments  in  odlect- 
ing  and  distributing  the  public  revenues, 
or  in  which  the  ffovemment  is  a  propria* 
tor,  are  public  banks;  and  so  are  ako 
those  usually  considered  to  be,  which  are 
carried  cm  under  a  duutrar  finom  the  gov- 
ernment; whereas  a  private  bank  is  usu* 
ally  understood  to  be  one  that  is  carried 
on  by  one  or  more  individuals,  without 
any  particular  connexion  with  the  gov- 
ernment, or  any  special  authority  or  char- 
ter. There  is,  for  instance,  in  England, 
but  one  public  bank,  namely,  the  bank 
of  England ;  whereas,  in  the  U.  States, 
most  of  the  banks  ere  public,  and,  in  some 
of  the  states,  private  banks  of  ciiculmioB 
are  prohibited  by  law.  The  geneial 
character  and  the  cfififerent  kinds  <m  these 
institutions  being  thus  explained,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  the  more  eaidly  lo 
undecstand  our  account  of  some  of  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  greatest  histor- 
ical notorie^. 

The  Bank  ^  Vemee  w«b  established  as 
eariy  as  1171,  during  the  crusades,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to 
those  expeditions.  It  was  a  bank  of  deposit 
only,  and  strictly  a  public  bank,  as  the 

Sovemment  became  reqx>n8ihie  fer  the 
epoaits,  and  the  whole  capital  was,  in 
effect,  a  public  loan,  the  fiinds  of  the  bank 
being  made  use  of  by  the  government ; 
and,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  c^ierations 
of  this  bank,  th^  were  not  withdrawn, 
when  once  deposited,  but  the  deposilor 
had  a  credit  at  the  bank  to  the  amount 
deposited;  and  he  used  tiie  money  so 
deposited  by  transferrins  this  credit  to 
another  person,  instead  of  pimng  money. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  depMitB  were 
allowed  to  be  wididrawn ;  lor,  though  tibe 
bank  credits  answered  aH  the  purposes  of 
money  at  Venice,  a  specie  currency  was 
wanted  by  persons  goinf  abroad,  or  hav- 
ing payments  to  muce  m  distant  places. 
This  bank  continued  in  operation  until 
the  dissolution  of  this  republic,  in  1796. 

ne  JSoiii  of  .Anjieriiiam  was  established 
in  1609,  and  owed  ks  or^n  to  the  clipped 
and  worn  currency,  which,  being  or  un- 
certain and  fluctuating  value,  sutigected 
the  exchange  to  a  corr^ponding  fluctua- 
tion and  uncertainty.  Tne  object  of  the 
institution  was,  to  give  a  certam  and  im- 
questionable  value  to  a  bill  on  Amster- 
dam; and,  for.  this  purpose,  the  various 
coins  were  received  in  deposit  at  the 
bank  at  a  certain  value,  according  to  their 
weight  and  fineness,  a  small  deduction  of 
seignioraffe  being  made,  equivalent  to  the 
supposea  expense  of  coinage  into  money 
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of  the  proper  weight  and  fineness,  and 
the  depositor  was  Sbao  rec|U]red  to  pay  a 
saM  amount  lor  the  privilege  of  having 
an  account  at  the  bank.  As  the  money 
received  is  not,  in  fact,  recoined,  these 
chaises,  with  a  distinct  charge  for  depos- 
its of  bullion,  and  a  fee  for  every  new 
deposit,  and  five  stivers  for  every  transfer, 
constitute  the  income  of  the  establishment, 
and,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  defiray 
the  expenses,  a  net  revenue  accrues  to  the 
city,  tnough  the  acquisition  of  revenue 
was  not  contemplated  in  forming  the 
institution.  A  profit  has  also  occasionally 
been  made  by  purchasing  the  current 
coin  whenever  it  could  be  converted  into 
faank  money  at  an  expense  less  than  the 
agio.  The  deposits  made  and  credited 
are  denominated  bank  money,  which  is  at 
a  certain  premium  or  agio  above  current 
m6ney,  according  to  the  fineness  and 
weight  of  the  current  coin;  and,  since  the 
currency -has  been  well  regulated,  this 
agio  is  steady  and  inconsiderable,  never 
exceeding  five  per  cent  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  efiect  on  the  exchange, 
it  was  provided,  by  law,  that  all  payments 
of  600  guilders,  or  about  $333,  and  up- 
wards, siiould  be  made  in  bank  money ; 
and  payments  are  made  by  transfers  of 
credits  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  as  for- 
merly at  Venice.  In  one  respect,  this 
bank  difiers  from  that  of  Venice,  as  the 
deposits  are  not  taken  out  and  used  by 
the  government,  but  remain  in  the  vaults. 
The  direction  of  this  bank  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  four  buij^omasters  or  alder- 
men for  the  time  bemg,  who  count  and 
receipt  for  the  money  on  coming  into 
office,  at  the  commencement  of  each  year. 
During  the  whole  period  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bank,  no  peculation,  or 
breach  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  these  direct- 
ors, has  ever  happened.  This  is  a  bank 
merely  of  deposit  and  transfer:  it  neither 
makes  loans  nor  circulates  bills. 

Tke  Bank  of  Hamhvrg  was  establish- 
ed in  1619,  1&  years  afler  that  of  Am- 
sterdam, and,  like  this  latter,  is  a  mere 
bank  of  deposit  and  transfer,  the  deposits 
being  made  in  coin  or  bullion,  at  a  certain 
fixed  rate,  and  hable  to  be  withdrawn  bv 
the  depositon :  any  one  having  a  credit 
at  the  bank  may  draw  out  the  amount  of 
his  credit  The  bank  has  not  properly, 
therefore,  any  capital  of  its  own,  the 
whole  funds  beingjiable  to  be  withdrawn 
at  an^  moment  The  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution are  defimyed  by  a  charge  of  a 
certain  rate  per  page  of'^tranafen  in  the 
bank   book   to  every   depositor.     The 


amount  of  deposits  varies  from  10  to  15 
million  dollars.  This  bank  was  plundered 
by  Davoust,  when  he  was  in  poosessioii 
of  Hamburg,  in  1813 ;  but  many  of  the 
depositors,  anticipating  this  event,  had 
withdrawn  their  deposits,  and  remitted 
them  to  Copenhagen  or  England ;  aixl,  to 
those  who  remitted  to  England,  it  proved 
quite  a  fortunate  event,  for,  by  the  subse- 
quent rise  of  exchange,  they  neariy  doub- 
led theur  capital  The  depositore  who 
were  thus  plundered  of  their  property 
have  received  a  partial  indenmity  of  36 
per  cent  fix>m  the  French  govemmenc, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon& 
The  directors  of  this  bank,  five  in  number, 
are  chosen  annually  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens  of  Hamburg,  having  a  right 
to  Tote  for  municipal  officers.  They 
receive  no  salary. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  one  of  de- 
pout,  discount  and  circulation.  It  was 
chartered  in  the  reign  of  WiOiam  and 
Mary,  1693,  seventy  or  eighty  vears 
after  those  of  Amsterdam  and  IwnWg, 
by  an  act  which,  among  other  things^ 
secured  certain  recompenses  and  advan- 
tages to  such  persons  as  should  advaDCc 
the  sum  of  £1,500,000  towards  canying  on 
the  war  against  France.  The  sum  of 
£1,200,000  was  subscribed  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  and  the  subscribers 
became,  under  the  act,  stockhoUers,  to 
the  amount  of  their  respective  subscrip- 
tions, in  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation, 
denominated  tne  Governor  and  Compamf 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  cliarter 
was  granted  for  11  years,  and  the  com- 
pany advanced  to  the  government 
£1,200,000,  at  an  interest  of  eight  per 
cent ;  and  the  government  made  an  addi- 
tional bonus,  or  allowance  to  the  bank,  of 
£4000  aimuall^,  for  the  management  of 
this  loan  (which,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
capital  of  the  bank),  and  for  settling  the 
interest  and  making  transfers,  &c.  among 
the  various  stockholders.  This  bank,  hke 
that  of  Venice,  and  unlike  those  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Hamburg,  was  originally  an 
engine  of  the  government,  and  not  a 
mere  commercial  establishment.  The 
management  of  the  instimtion  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  24  directors,  elected  by  stockholders 
who  have  held  £500  of  stock  for  sx 
months  previous  to  the  election.  A  di- 
rector is  reouired  to  hold  £2000,  a  deputy- 
governor  £3000,  and  a  governor  £4000, 
of  tlie  capital  stocL  Its  capital  has  been 
increased,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  stand 
at  different  periods  as  follows : 
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1691,  the  original  capital,  £1,^00,000  aging  the  finances  an^  public  debt,  col- 

JS^» ?^'i?i  lecting[  taxes,  and  paying  interest  and 

1' W*> 4,4(«,343  annuities,  this  institution  is,  in  its  charac- 

J70&» 5,058^7  ter  of  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount  and  cir- 

\™ly 5,559,996  culation,  a  powerful  auxiiiaiy  to  com- 

1'2«» 8,959,996  merce  and  industry.  As  a  bank  of  deposit, 

1742, 9,800,000  it  offers  the  advantages  of  those  of  Ham- 

1746, 10,780,000  buig  and  Amsterdam.    Transfera  or  as- 

1781, 11,642,400  signments  of  deposits,  being  made  by 

The  rates  of  dividends  have  been  as  fol-  m«ana  of  checks,  are  attended  with  less 

lows:  trouble  than  the  writing  off  and  transfer- 

«p      \caA  "^  ^^  credits  at  Amsterdam.and  Ham- 

l"  1^    Q                          Q  *»"^-     Besides  permanent  loans  to  the 

^  1^  1?  ^^r* o  '^^  T^  fiovemment,  the  bank  makes  extensive 

«  17^^22  «   eiwied.'  9to5A  «  discounts  of  paper,  or,  in  other  words, 

«  17^'^  "   ^T^  6&^«  loans  a  gre^amounton  promissory  notes 

«  lis*   a  u            '        K     ^  u  and  bills  of  exchange.     It  is  apparent, 

«  irr^   ?       Kit  Aiu  ^™  *®  statement  already  made,  that,  iif 

«  J?^inJ^ A^^u  *®  «^«^  «*Pi*«l  »  not  greater  than 

u  i'^    o  ^' c          u  *^  estimated  nominal  amount,  namely, 

u]l^Al i        u  ^lli642,400,  it  had,  in  1787,  but  a  coril- 

u  iiySy    t  u ?         u  paratively  small  amount  of  capital  to  loan 

uSZ  u 7          a  ^  individuals;  for,   £10,672,490  of  its 

u  iQoo  \X  u tA          u  capital  being  loaned  permanently  to  the 

u  ]^   I  u 2          a  P"^«'  ^^  t^«  ■«'»  ^^  £969,910  of  the 

*°*^   "*       ^  capital  remained  for  private  loans.    This 

The  bank  has,  besides,  at  different  times,  amount  mi^ht  then  have  been  loaned,  if 

made  dividends  under  the  name  of  bo-  ^®  institution  were  merely  a  loaning  or 

nuseSj  viz. :  discounting  one,  and  received  no  deposits, 

T..««   i-roo                          tn^.  ««^  and  dreulated  no  bills.  But  all  the  means 

irfv    1^' ""   ^l^'^^'^J^  of  additional  loans  must  have  been  de- 

Nov    IflO^ 2A  **     "  "^®**  ^™  depoMts  and  cuculation ;  and 

OcZ?  laS* 5    «     «  '**®  means  denved  fit)m  these  sources,  for 

«      IMS-' ?    "     «  ^^   purpose,  must  obviously  be  very 

„      r5JS» ?    ^     J,  ample ;  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue 

louo, o  of  the  kingdom  through  the  bank,  if  we 

The  amount  of  loans  to  the  government  suppose  the  money  to  remain  in  the  bank, 

has  increased  with  the  capital  of  the  bank,  on  an  average,  one  day,  will  give  a  fund 

In  1787, the  permanent  loan  to  ffovemment  of  £166^666.    The  deposits  by  individu* 

was  £8,688^70 ;  in  1797,  £10,672,490 —  als  and  com]>anie8  will  add  immensely  to 

an  amount  approaching  very  near  to  that  this  fund.  It  is  true,  that  the  bank  is  liable 

of  the  whole  capital.   In  1817,  the  loan  to  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  these 

government  arose  to  £28,300,209,  and,  in  deposits,  and,  where  no  interest  is  allowed 

1825,  it  was  £18,261,100.    Ever  since  its  upon  them  by  the  bank,  the  depositors 

establishment,  the  bank  has  been  closely  will  generally  withdraw  them  as  soon  as 

allied  with  the  g[ovemment,  the  &te  of  they  can  make  an  investment ;  but,  still, 

the  institution  having  alvirays  been  directhr  experienced  bankers  will  estimate,  vidtb 

involved  in  that  of  the  government;  and,  some  precision,  the  average  of  deposits 

for  26  years,  from  1797  to  1823,  as  we  on  which  they  may  venture  to  discount 

shall  see,  the  existence  of  the  government,  Besides  this  fund  for  discount  or  loan,  the 

and  fiite  of  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  depend  bank  has  the  additional  One  of  the  amount 

upon  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  bank,  of  the  excess  of  the  circulation  over  that 

and  tlie  circulation  of  its  paper.    Bemdes  of  the  specie  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the 

being  a  creditor  of  the  ffovemment  to  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  to  redeem  the  biUs 

immense  amount  already  mentioned,  the  presented  for  payment    To  a  bank  with 

instituti<Mi  is  an  important  agent  in  the  the  resource  and  advantages  of  that  of 

management  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  England  for  collecting  specie,  it  is  quite 

collecUon  of  the  revenue,  the  whole  of  an  ample    provision  for  its  cireulating 

which,  amounting  to  about  £50,000,000  notes  and  buls,  to  keep  on  hand  20  or  25 

per  annum,  passes  through  the  bank. — ^Be-  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  such  circul'^r 

sides  its  importance  to  the  government  as  tion,  v^ere  its  discounts  are  for  short 

a  puUic  creditor,  and  as  an  agent  in  man-  periods  of  two  or  three  months.     The 
46* 
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circulation  o{  this  hank  has  varied  at 
different  times,  but,  on  the  whole,  grad- 
ually increased.  From  1792  to  1800,  it 
arose  from  about  £11,000,000  to  about 
£12,000,000 ;  from  1800  to  1810,  it  in- 
creased  to  above  £18,000,000 ;  from  1810 
to  1820,  it  was  at  the  maximum,  being,  in 
Aug.,  1817,  as  high  as  £30,099,908,  and, 
generally,  during  this  period,  ranging  from 
£25,000,000  to  £28,000,000;  from  1820 
to  1826,  it  ranged  from  £18,000,000  to 
£23,000,000,  and,  on  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1826,  was  £23,673,737.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  circuktion  of  notes  gives 
the  bank  an  efr^tive  loaning  capital  of 
fi^m  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000.  It  ap- 
pears, further,  that  the  actual  capital  of  the 
mstitution  is  greater  than  its  nominal 
stock,  or  the  amount  on  which  dividends 
are  made.  In  March,  1819,  the  act- 
ual capital  exceeded  the  nominal  by 
£4,261^80;  but  this  excess  must  vary 
vrith  the  periods  of  making  dividends,  and 
also  with  the  ^ood  or  ill  success  of  the 
business  of  the  mstitution.  From  all  tliese 
sources  the  bank  has  an  available  loaning 
capital  of  over  £20,000,000,  besides  the 
loan  of  £10,672,490  to  the  government. 
Thus,  on  a  capital  stock  of  11  millions,  the 
bank  receives  interest  on  between  30  and 
40  millions,  including  the  interest  on  the 
government  loan,  besides  the  bonus  annu- 
ally paid  to  the  bank,  for  its  agency  in  the 
financial  concerns.  This  accounts  for  the 
high  rate  ol*  dividends  made  on  the  capital 
stock,  as  above  stated,  being  between  two 
and  three  times  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
cat  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  not,  at  the 
time  of  this  article  goinff  to  press,  been 
ascertained  what  efltect  the  law  of  1826, 
which  went  into  operation  Feb.  5, 1829, 
prohibiting  the  cut^ulation  of  notes  under 
£5,  will  have  upon  the  amount  of  the 
circulation.  This  regulation,  instead  of 
diminishing,  seems  to  be  likely  to  increase, 
the  amount  of  circulation  of  bank  of 
England  notes;  for,  though  the  bank-note 
cireulation  will  be,  on  the  whole,  dimin- 
ished, throughout  tiie  kingdom,  by  substi- 
tutinff  specie,  in  part,  for  the  small  notes, 
yet  the  same  measure  will,  most  probably, 
give  a  ffreater  country  circulation  to  its 
notes  of  £5  and  upwards.  Since  1800, 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  this  bank 
under  £5  has  varied  exceedingly,  being, 
in  1800,  £1,406,708 ;  in  1816, £9,036,374; 
in  1824,  as  low  as  £491,370 ;  and,  in  1826, 
when  this  law  was  enacted,  standing  at 
£1,559,756. — The  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  this  institution  we  have 
reserved  for  a  distinct  consideration,  viz., 
the  stopping  of  specie  payment,  in  1797. 


On  the  26th  of  February  of  that  year, 
being  Sunday,  an  order  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil was  transmitted  to  the  bank  towanis 
evening,  prohibitinff  the  further  payment 
of  specie  until  the  pleasure  of  parUament 
should  be  made  known.    He  pariiament 
took  the  subiect  into  consideration  the 
next  daj,  Feb.  27,  and  approved  of  the 
order  of  the  privy  counciL    The  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  only  a  temporary  measure, 
and  the  strongest  assurances  were  given 
to  this  effect  on  the  part  of  the  bank  and 
the  government    It  was,  however,  con 
tinned,  from  time  to  time,  but  always  as  a 
temporary  measure,  until,   in   1819,  22 
yeara  after  the  suspension  of  payment, 
steps  began  seriously  to  be  taken   for 
resiuning  specie  payments,  which  were, 
in  fact,  resumed,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  18E23. 
The  bank  thus  presents  the  singular  ex- 
ample of  a  virtual  insolvency  for  26  years, 
and  eventual  redemption  of  its  paper  and 
its  credit ;  and  this  return  to  qiecie  pay- 
ments was  not  attended  by  any  suadeii 
revulsion  or  commercial  shock :  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  it  long  beforehand. 
The  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  hank 
in  circulation  was  reduced  from  about 
£24,000,000  to  about  £18,000,000.   In  the 
mean  time,  a  new  coi^ojre  of  gold  had 
been  issued,  in  1821—1822,  to  the  amount 
of  £14,877,547,  which  supplied  the  chasm 
made  in  the  circulation  or  the  country  by 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  bank  of 
England  notes,  and  also  went  to  replenish 
the  vaults  of  the  bank,  in  preparation  for 
the  run  that  might  be  made  on  the  re- 
sumption of  payment;  but  the  danger  was 
passed  with  the  greatest  facility.     The 
bank-notes  had  depreciated,  or,  as  the 
phrase  was  at  the  time,  the  price  of  bull- 
ion had  gradually  risen,  so  as  to  be,  at  one 
period,  at  the  rate  of  14  or  15  per  cent ; 
and,  if  the  l)ank  had  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, and,  if  we  may  imagine  it  possible, 
had  redeemed  the  whole  of  its  paper, 
£25,000,000  or  more,  with  specie,  it  would 
have  been  a  gain  to  tiie  then  holdera  of 
the  notes,  in  the  whole,  of  £3,500,000,  and 
a  loss  to  the  then  debtore  to  die  baidc  of 
the  same  amount,  assuming  the  deprecia- 
tion to  be  14  ]>er  cent ;  while  the  bank 
itself  would  have  lost  only  the  amount  of 
bad  debts,  which  would  have  been  made 
by  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous  revul- 
sion ;  for,  the  moment  of  the  bank's  resum- 
ing to  pay  specie  itself,  by  this  very  oper- 
ation, it  reduced  the  payments  to  the  bask, 
by  its  debtors,  to  specie ;  for  the  bank  had 
a  right  to  demand  payment  of  notes  and 
bills  discounted  in  specie,  or,  what  would 
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have  been  equivalent,  Hs  own  notes.  Sach 
a  meaMire  would  evidently  have  shaken 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  and  prob- 
ably have  brought  down  its  commercial, 
financial  and  economical  systems  in  niina. 
Instead  of  such  a  catastrophe,  either  in 
discontinuing  or  renewing  payments  of 
specie,  each  of  which  was  e(|uall3r  diffi* 
cult  and  hazardous,  the  transition  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  wper  was  gradual,  and 
almost  imperoeptible,  and,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  its  rise  in  value  was 
again,  for  the  most  part,  as  cradual,  until 
it  anrived  to  a  par  with  gold,  before  the 
resumption  of  anecie  payments.  In  a  po- 
litical, financial  and  commercial  view, 
this  institution,  fiom  the  suspension  to 
the  resumption  of  qpecie  payments,  pre- 
sents a  stupendous  phenomenon,  unpar- 
alleled in  histmy.  The  suspension  of 
payment,  in  1797,  was  one  of  those  bold 
measures,  which  are  justified  only  by  ex- 
treme cases,  and  which,  in  such  cases,  are, 
in  fiict,  the  only  prudent  measures.  The 
whole  system  of  financial  administration, 
and  all  the  commercial  combinations  and 
connexions  of  the  kingdom,  were  involved 
in  the  affiurs  of  the  institution  at  the  time 
of  its  stopping,  in  1797.  The  iK^ens  of 
the  notes,  and  the  depositors,  were  press- 
ing to  the  bank  for  qwcie,  of  which  there 
remamed  in  the  vauHs  only  £1,272,000, 
while  the  notes  and  claims  outstanding, 
and  which  mi^t  be  demanded,  were 
£8,640,250,  and  the  demands  vFere  pour- 
ing in  wifii  a  still  increasing  tide.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  bank  must  stop 
payment  after  pa^ng  out  this  eqpecie ;  the 
shock,  whatever  it  might  be,  must  be  en- 
countered, and  it  was  very  justly  suppos- 
ed that  it  would  be,  in  a  measure,  broken, 
bjr  anticipating  the  necessity,  and  stopping 
with  more  than  a  million  in  its  vaults,  in- 
stead of  waitinguntil  they  should  have 
been  emptied.  The  reasons  given  in  par- 
liament in  fiivor  of  this  suspension  of  pay- 
ment, and  of  its  continuance  fiom  tinoe  to 
time,  were,  1.  that  the  bank  could  not 
continue  its  discounts,  and  its  payments  in 
specie ;  and,  if  its  discounts  were  stopped, 
or  greatly  reduced,  the  commerce  of  the 
country  wouM  be  destroyed:  2.  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  would  be  lost  if 
the  bank  should  cease  to  make  advances 
upon  its  taxes:  9.  that  specie  pavmentB 
were  of  no  benefit  to  England,  as  the  spe- 
cie, on  being  dmwn  fiom  the  bank,  went 
abnnoed:  4.  that  it  was  more  important 
that  the  bank  should  exist,  than  that  it 
should  meet  its  payments  at  the  expense 
of  its  existence:  5.  that  the  commeroial 
arrangements,  combinations  and  relations, 
existing  in  the  kingdom,  would  be  broken 


up  bv  the  dissolution  of  this  institution, 
and,  being  once  broken  up,  could  never 
be  renewed ;  and,  6.  that  it  was  better  to 
stop  specie  payments  while  some  specie 
and  bulhon  could  be  kept  in  the  country 
l^  that  means.  Such  were  the  reascms 
pven  in  favor  of  the  measure^  and  though 
It  has  been  censured  by  some,  who  have 
pretended  to  discover  in  it  the  cause  of 
much  financial  and  conmiereiBl  derange- 
ment, yet  they  do  not  show  by  what  other 
course  Great  Britain  could  have  struggled 
through  the  terrible  conflicts  of  that  period* 
Bank  of  France.  The  bank  of  France 
was  established,  m  1803,  by  the  union  of 
three  private  banking  institutions  of  Paris, 
with  a  capital  of  45,000,000  fiancs,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bills  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  for  15  years.  In  1806, 
the  bank  was  invested  with  the  right  to 
establish  provincial  branches,  some  of 
which  have  been  established  in  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  kin^om.  This, 
like  the  bank  of  England,  is  a  bank  of 
deposit,  discount  and  ciroulation.  It  dis- 
counts paper  on  which  there  are  three  re- 
sponsible names.  Like  the  bank  of  Stock- 
holm, it  makes  loans  upon  pawns ;  and, 
like  that  of  England,  it  discounts,  or,  in 
other  words,  makes  advances  upon,  the 
public  taxes.  It  is  strictly  a  public  insti- 
tution,  as  the  government  appoints  &9 
governor,  with  a  salary  of  60,000  fiance, 
who  is  required  to  be  a  stockholder  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  fitmcs,  and  the  2  dep- 
uty-governors, with  a  salary  of  30,000 
fi^cs  each,  who  must  each  own  stock  to 
the  amount  of  25,000  firancs.  These  offi- 
cers appoint  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
institution.  In  1807,  the  capital  was 
doubled,  \mnm  then  raised  to  90,000,000 
fiancs,  and  the  charter  extended  to  40 
years.  The  original  charter  provided  for 
a  reserved  fund  of  all  the  surplus  profits 
for  the  year  over  8  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal, and  there  remained,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  yeox  of  its  operation,  a 
surplus  of  4,185,937,  makings  with  the  8 
per  cent  dividend  to  the  stockholders,  a 
profit  of  about  12  per  cent  The  excess 
over  8  per  cent,  the  second  year,  vras  a 
little  larger  stilL  This  bank  is,  like  that 
of  England,  cloeely  albed  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  it  made  immense  ad- 
vances in  1806,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Austria,  and  was  thereby 
reduccSl  to  embarrassment,  \fiiich  spread 
temporary  distrust,  and  occasioned  nu- 
merous bankruptcies.  But,  on  the  fortu- 
nate termination  of  that  war,  the  resources 
of  the  bank  were  replenished,  and  its 
credit  reestablished,  Ita  af&irs  were  now 
administered  vnth  great  success,  and  with 
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a  powerful  influence  upon  the  industry 
of  the  kingdom,  until,  m  1814^  the  large 
advances  again  required  by  the  govem- 
ment  brought  the  institutioii  anew  into 
temporary  difficulty,  and  occasioned  an 
order  of  me  govemment,  limiting  its  specie 
payinents  to  500,000  francs  ner  day,  and 
prohibiting  the  payment  or  more  than 
LOOO  finance  in  specie  to  any  one  person. 
But,  as  small  notes  are  not  put  into  circu* 
lation,  and  a  ^reaX  part  of  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom  is  specie,  the  bank  was  soon 
enabled  to  resume  specie  payments  in 
full,  and  its  affiurs  haye,  since  that  time, 
been  conducted  with  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess. It  appears,  from  an  account  of  this 
institution,  published  in  the  MonUeur^  that, 
in  1838,  the  discounts  were  4074236,391 
francs,  yielding  an  interest  of  2,519,499 
fifancs.  Doing  about  947,300  francs  less 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
loans  on  pledge  of  bullion  produced  an  in- 
terest of  about  94,730  finncs.  The  bank 
has  coined,  firom  1830  to  1838,  about 
118,400,000  finncs.  The  greatest  amount 
of  bank-notes  out  at  any  one  time  was 
310,000,000  francs.  The  amount  of  bull- 
ion and  coin  in  the  oofiers  of  the  bank,  at 
thesametime,was340,000,000finncs.  The 
number  of  shares  was  09,000,  on  each  of 
which  1000  francs  were  originally  paid  into 
the  bank ;  but,  in  1838,  their  value  in  the 
market  was  1810  francs.  The  number 
of  shareholders,  Jan.  1, 1837,  was  35aa 
The  reserved  profits  were,  in  1838, 
8,480,59a— Of  the  other  banks  of  Europe, 
that  of  Genoa  was  formerly  one  of  die 
most  important.  Among  die  principal 
banks  of  the  present  time,  not  previously 
mentioned,  are  the  following;  those  of 
Altona,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  flf  adrid,  Na- 
ples, Christiania,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Stock- 
ttolm,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  and  the  imperial 
banks  of  Russia. 

Bank  qf  the  United  SUOes.  The  old 
bank  of  the  U.  States  was  tncorporsted  by 
an  act  of  conmss,  approved  February, 
1791.  By  the  Imitation  of  the  charter,  it 
was  to  expire  oo  the  4th  of  March,  1811. 
This,  like  the  banks  of  England,  France 
and  Sweden,  was  a  bank  or  deposit,  die- 
count  and  cireulation,  with  a  capital  of 
•10,000,000.  Those  European  vmters, 
both  British  and  French,  who  have 
eulogized  this  institution  as  being  purely 
commercial,  and  distinguished  fi^m  those 
of  England  and  France  by  not  being 
connected  with  the  government,  or  an 
engine  of  finance,  cannot  have  read  the 
ehatter,  the  preamble  to  which  begins 
thus:  <<  Whereas  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  will  be  very  conducive  to  the  con- 
ducting  of  the   national  finances,  will 


tend  to  give  ftcilitjr  to  the  obtainiiigr  of 
loans  for  the  use  of  the  govemmeaBf  in 
sudden  emersenciee,  and  will  be  produc- 
tive of  eonnaerabU  adbantages  to  tiBde 
and  industry  in  generad,"  &e,  Tiimwiil 
of  being  a  mereljr  commercial  eetabiiah- 
ment,  merafore,  it  was,  easentially  and 
mainly,  of  a  financial  and  poUtioal  cliar- 
aeter,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  its 
constitutionality  was  defended;  the  ri^t 
of  conffress  to  grant  such  a  chatter  bemg 
claimed  mostly  upon  the  strength  of  that 
clause  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to 
GODfrress  the  power  necessary  for  carry- 
ing mto  execution  the  poweis  enumersted, 
and  expressly  vested  in  that  body.  The 
origin  of  this  estaUishment  vraa,  therefore, 
similar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  En^and, 
and  the  resemblance  is  not  fimited  to  the 

SKueral  purposes  of  its  institutiooy  for,  as 
e  bank  or  Eng^d  originated  in  a  loan 
to  the  British  government,  so  the  act  by 
which  the  old  bank  of  the  U.  States  was 
chiutered,  provided  that  the  sums  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  and  corporetions 
should  be  ''payable,  one  fourth  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  three  fourths  in  the  pcSuic 
debt''  certificates.  The  president  of  die 
U.  States  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for 
two  millions  of  the  stock  in  behalf  of  the 
U.  States.  The  directors,  bein^^  25,  vrere 
chosen  by  the  stoekholdera,  without  any 
interference,  on  the  part  of  the  goven- 
ment,  in  the  election;  but  the  government 
reserved  the  ri^  of  inspecting  the  af- 
feirs  of  the  bank,  and,  fortius  puipose,  die 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized 
to  demand  of  the  president  and  directors 
a  statement  of  its  concerns  as  often  as  he 
might  see  fit.  The  corporation  was  au- 
thorized to  establish  branches  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  States.  The  onfy  restrictkMi,  as 
to  circulation,  was,  that  the  amount  of 
debts  due  ^m  the  corporation,  by  bond, 
bill,  note,  or  otherwise,  besides  the  ddMs 
due  for  deposits,  should  never  exeeed 
$10,000,000;  and,  m  case  of  excess,  the 
directors,  by  whose  agency  such  d^ 
should  be  incurred,  were  made  persooolly 
answerable.  This  bank  went  into  opm- 
tion,  and  had  a  most  powerfol  agency  in 
establishing  the  credit  of  the  goTemment, 
fiicilitating  ita  financial  operatioiis,  and 
promoting  the  interests  or  industry  and 
commerce.  Congress  having  refined  to 
renew  the  charts',  it  expired,  by  its  own 
limitation,  in  1811.  But,  during  the  war 
which  ensued,  the  want  of  a  national 
bank  was  severely  felt,  not  only  as  an 
agent  for  collecting  the  revenues,  but 
more  especially  for  transmitting  funds 
fix>m  one  port  of  the  countiy  to  another; 
and  then  it  might  have  been  a  usefiil  aux- 
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ilimry  to  the  puMic  credit,  by  iupplying 
temporaiy  kMuifl  in  cases  of  emeii^cy. 
So  iBoroughly  conyineed  were  the  pubhc 
of  the  neceesity  of  such  an  institutioii, 
that  the  members  of  the  same  political 
party  from  which  the  coifttitutional  ob- 
jections had  been  made  to  the  old  bank, 
and  which  had  refused  to  renew  its  char- 
ter, passed  an  act  of  congress,  which  was 
approved  by  the  president  April  10, 1816^ 
cluurtering  the  present  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000, 
upon  principles,  and  with  provisions,  very 
sunilar  to  those  contained  in  the  former 
charter.  For  this  <^iarter  the  govern- 
ment demanded  and  received  a  bonus  of 
•1,500,000  fiom  the  stockholderB.  The 
government  became  a  stockholder  in 
uie  same  proportion  as  in  the  former 
bank,  takinffone  fifth,  or  $7,000,000  of 
the  stock.  The  directi«m  of  the  institu* 
tion  was  left  to  the  stockholdeiB,  as  in  the 
old  bank,  except  that  the  government 
reserved  the  right  of  appointment  and 
removal  at  plearare,  by  the  prssident,  of 
5  directors  out  of  the  2S^  the  other  90 
being  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The 
government  also  reserved  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  statement  of  the  concerns  of  the 
institution  by  committees  of  either  branch 
of  the  legislature.  One  quarter  of  the 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  were  pmUe 
either  m  gold  and  silver,  or  U.  States 
stock,  at  the  option  of  subecribera.  The 
7  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  the  govern- 
ment was  payaMe  mther  in  gold  and  sil- 
▼er,  or  public  stock  at  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  at  the  option  of  the  goyemment. 
The  transactions  of  the  corporation  were 
limited  to  making  loans  and  trading  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  sale  of  such 
cooda  or  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  should 
be  pledged.  S^ches  may  be  establish- 
ed m  any  parts  of  the  U.  States  or  their 
territoriee.  No  other  similar  corporati^HiB 
are  to  be  chartered  by  the  government, 
except  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
with  a  capital,  in  the  wlu^  not  exceed- 
ing $6,000,000,  during  the  period  for 
which  the  charter  was  granted,  namely, 
to  the  dd  of  March,  1836.  The  bank  is 
prohibited  ftom  purchasing  any  part  of 
the  public  debt,  taking  interest  over  6 
per  cent.,  or  loaning  to  the  government 
over  $500,000,  or  to  any  state  over 
$50,000.  And  the  debts  of  the  institu- 
tion are  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  deposits  by  more  than  $35,000,000. 
And,  m  case  of  refusing  payment  of  its 
notes  or  deposits  in  specie,  the  bank  is 
made  liable  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent  per  annum.    The  bank  is 


also  obliged,  by  its  charter,  to  give  the 
goyemment  the  necessary  ftclMes  for 
transferring  the  public  funds  fiom  place 
to  place  vrithin  the  U.  Statoi,  vrithout 
chiuging  commissions,  or  claiming  any 
allowance  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
exchange,  and  to  transact  all  the  business 
of  commissioners  of  loans  whenever  re- 
auired  so  to  do.  The  bank  is  prohiMted 
m>m  issuing  InUs  under  the  denominatioji 
of  5  dottars. — It  is  an  object  proposed  by 
the  charter,  as  appears  from  some  of  the 
provisions  aheady  noticed,  to  make  the 
mstitution  independent  of  the  fortuAe^* 
and  place  it  beyond  the  exigencies,  of  the 
ffovemment,  l:^  limiting  the  amount  of 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  the 
public  debt.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
congress  to  exonerate  the  bank  from  the 
liabiJity  to  pay,  in  specie,  its  depositff 
made,  or  notes  put  into  circulation,  previ- 
ously  to  the  naning  of  anj  act  for  that 
purpose ;  so  that  the  dqiositors  and  hold- 
ers of  its  notes  are  entirely  secure  fiom 
any  interposition  of  the  government  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  bank,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  held  by  them.  The 
institution  is  thus  essentiamr  commercial 
in  its  eharaeter,  being  directly  auxiliary  to 
the  government,  and  subject  to  its  control 
onl^  as  a  financial  engine.  It  has  had  an 
important  mfluence  upon  the  industry 
and  oonmierce  of  the  coimtiy,  and  tli^ 
credit  of  the  government,  and  has  been  of 
immense  utibty  in  the  management  of  it» 
finances.  But  its  greatest  and  most  bene- 
ficial influence  has  been  feh  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  currency  to  a  sound  state  7 
finr,  at  die  time  of  its  going  into  operation^ 
many  of  the  state  baiuos  Md  an  immense 
amount  of  unredeemaMe  paper  in  circu- 
lation, purporting,  it  is  true,  to  be  payable 
to  the  Dearer,  in  mcie,  on  presentment 
£br  that  purpose,  nut  which  was  not,  m 
fikct,  so  paid.  Immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  U.  States  goin^  into  operation,  with 
its  various  bran<3ies  m  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities,  it  became  necessary  for  all 
the  other  banks,  within  the  circle  of  its 
influence,  to  resume  ^ecie  pmnents,  or 
discontinue  their  operations.  Those  which 
had  not  resources  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments necessarily  stopped ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  mfluence  of  this  institu- 
tion is,  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
currency  to  specie  or  its  equivalent  In 
fine,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  capital  of  the  institution,  that  of  its 
operation,  or  its  commercial  and  financial 
utility  and  influence,  it  may  jusdv  be  eon- 
sideied  the  second  institution  of  the  kuul 
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in  the  woiU,  nuking,  in  dl  these  respectB, 
next  after  that  of  England.  The  stock  was 
made  die  subject  of  speculation  soon  after 
its  establishment,  and  rose,  at  one  time,  to 
the  enormous  advance  of  56  per  cent, 
upon  the  ori|pnai  BubBcriptio& ;  but  the 
great  losses  wcurred  by  some  of  the 
brsnches,  especially  those  of  the  new 
states,  and  oUier  cauAes,  subsequently  re- 
duced it  to  10  per  cent  discount  on  its 
original  subscription  value.  It  has  since 
risen  to  a  more  steady  market  value  of 
about  20  to  25  per  cent  advance.  The 
^amount  of  the  cnculation  for  1828  was, 
on  an  aveivge,  between  $12,000,000  and 
•13,000,000.  The  deposits  for  the  same 
year  &veraged  jfrom  $13,000,000  to 
$14,000,00a  The  dividends  have  varied 
ftom  5  to  6  per  cent  In  January,  1829, 
there  were  21  offices  of  discount,  besides 
the  bank  at  Philadelphia ;  namely,  at  Port- 
land, Portomouth,  Boston,  Providence, 
Hartford,  New  Yoik,  Bakunore,  Wash- 
ington, BJcbmond,  Norfolk,  Fayetteville, 
Charieston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, Nashville,  Louisvflku  lisxington, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsbui^^,  Chiucothe.^Be- 
sides  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  there  are, 
in  the  U.  States,  more  than  350  bankin|r 
compaziies,  incoiporated  by  the  severu 
states,  in  active  operation,  and  in  cood 
credit,  bemdes  50  or  60  of  doubtful 
standing.  The  amounts  of  c»mtal  vaiy 
ftom  $50,000  to  $3,000,000.  The  whole 
banking  capital  of  the  country  was  stated, 
in  180C  to  be  $26,707,000,  and,  in  1813, 
$77458,000.  It  miKt  have  increased 
greatly  since  that  time,  but  the  amount  is 
not  easily  asc^tained  with  precision. 

Bahijiupt  is  derived,  generally,  firom 
Aonctw,  a  bendb,  and  rw^uSf  broken,  in 
aUusion  to  the  benches  formeriv  used  by 
the  money-rlenders  m  Ita^,  whidi  were 
broken  in  case  of  their  failure.  This  word 
signifies,  in  its  most  gaieral  sense,  an  m- 
tMoenf  /reraon,  but,  more  strictly,  an  tmU- 
Tfent  merdmd.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  legidatbon  more  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  mora  important,  than 
that  which  defines  die  relations  of  debt- 
ois  and  credilon.  One  of  the  firit  objects 
of  all  laws,  after  the  protection  of  the  per- 
son,  is,  the  enfi>rcement  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  and,  amonff  all  the  contracts 
made  in  a  community,  those  imposing  the 
obligaftion  to  pay  money  constitute  the 
most  numerous  gIbss.  Some  of  the  fint 
questi«Hi8  in  legislation  are,— By  what 
measures  shaH  this  obligation  oe  en- 
fiMToed  ?  and  by  what  penalties  shall  the 
breach  of  it  be  punished?  In  many 
cx^mmunities,  especially    in    the   earlier 


stages  of  crrilizstMm,  die  breach  of  soch 
a  contract  or  obligation  is  regarded  as  a 
crime,  and  the  insolvent  debtor  treated  as 
a  criminal..  The  ancient  laws  upon  this 
subiect,  in  £ns|land,  i]Wu^  the  insolveiit 
trader  in  dus'ught  ^uie  early  laws  of 
the  Romans  and  Athenians  authorized  the 
most  rigorous  measures  fi>r  procuring  sat- 
isfibction  of  a  debt,  even  permitting  the 
sale  of  the  debtor  into  slavery  fiir  this  par- 
pose.  And  the  Battas  of  Sumatn  are 
said  to  sell,  not  only  the  debtor,  but  aleo 
his  family,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itor. But  as  dviKzatkm  advances,  the 
laws  put  a  more  mild  construction  upon 
the  debtor's  fiuhire  to  fiilfil  his  contract, 
and,  with  certain  qualifications,  and  under 
certain  restrictions,  attribute  it  to  jtMor- 
tune,  and,  on  his  giving  up  his  prapecty 
to  be  divided  amonff  his  crediton,  dis- 
chaige  him  from  ail  further  liability. 
Both  by  the  French  code  and  the  Eng- 
lish statutes,  the  penons  capable  of  be- 
coming bankruplB  are  such  as  ftA  under 
the  general  description  of  siere&onts :  ibe 
French  code  describes  them  as  cesimer- 
pmU ;  the  English  statute  of  6  Geo.  IV, 
c  1^  s.  2.,  imbodying  the  previous  adi 
and  judicial  decisions  on  tins  subject,  enu- 
merates partlcalariy  the  descriptions  of 
peraons  who  are  to  be  considered  swr- 
cftonii,  and  ciqMible  of  becoming  bank- 
rupts ;  and  the  statute  of  dS  Geow  III,  re- 
laflng  to  bankrupts  in  Scotland,  descnbes 
a  p«8on  capable  of  becoming  such  to  be 
one  who,  '^  either  for  himself  or  as  agent 
for  others,  seeks  his  living  by  buyii^  and 
sdling,  or  by  the  worianamuBp  af  goods 
or  commodkies.'' 

The  power  of  making  banknipt  laws, 
in  the  U.  States,  is,  by  the  oonsdtutlon, 
conforred  on  congress,  and  was  generally 
undeintood  to  be  exclusively  v^Aed  in 
diat  body.  The  question  how  far  the 
several  states  ma^  legislate  upon  tins  sub- 
ject, has  been  discussed  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States,  in  a  number  of 
cases  arising  under  the  state  insolvent 
laws.  In  the  case  of  Ogden  o.  Sannders, 
it  was  settled  that  a  state  insolvent  law, 
whereby  it  is  provided  that  a  debtor,  on 
giving  up  his  property  to  his  crediton,  is 
absolutely  discha^^  fi:om  further  liabili- 
ty, will,  as  long  as  there  is  no  act  of  con- 
gress on  bankruptcy,  be  valid,  in  reroeet 
to  creditors  residmg  in  such  slate,  and  to 
contracts  made  in  the  state  subsequentljr 
to  the  passing  of  such  law.  Aceonling  to 
diis  decision,  an  insolvent  law  of  a  state, 
however  general  in  its  proviaona,  can 
have  only  a  partial  operation  as  a  bank- 
rapt  law;  but,  in  the  cases  completely 
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within  the  jurifldietiott  of  the  atateSy  may 
have  all  the  easential  operadon  of  sach  a 
law,  not  being  limited  to  a  mere  discharge 
of  the  persmi  of  the  debtor  on  his  surren- 
dering his  effects.  This  decision  recog- 
nised  in  the  states  larger  powers  than  had 
previously  been  supposed  to  have  been 
retained  by  them.  But  congreas  alone 
has  the  power  to  make  a  bawcnipt  law, 
which  shall  be  applicaUe  to,  and  binding 
upon,  all  creditors  in  the  U.  States,  and  afl 
descriptions  of  debts.  This  power  was 
exercised  by  congress,  in  1800,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  bankrupt  law,  limited  to 
five  yc^ars,  and  which  expired  by  its  own 
limitation.  This  act  was  modeUed  u[M>n 
the  English  statutes  of  bankruptcy  exist- 
ing at  the  time,  and,  like  them,  was  ap- 
p]u»ble  to  no  debtors  except  merchants. 
— ^By  the  French  mercantile  law,  a  bank- 
rupt merchant  must,  within  three  days 
after  stopping  payment,  giro  notice  of  it 
to  the  tnbunal  of  commerce,  which,  even 
if  the  notice  is  not  given  ioomedjately,  - 
proceeds,  at  the  request  of  the  creditora, 
or  by  virtue  of  its  own  authority  without 
any  petition,  or  on  motion  of  the  king's 
procumuTj  to  put  the  debtcur's  store-house, 
counting-house,  effects,  books  and  papers 
under  seal,  also  to  appoint  a  commission- 
er from  its  own  body,  and  several  sworn 
afpentB,  who  give  security  for  the  faithfiil 
discharge  or  their  trust,  and  to  put  the 
bankrupt  in  prison  or  under  anest  and 
MuretZumce,  m>m  which^  however,  after 
an  investigation  of  his  affiurs,  he  may  be 
released,  either  unconditionally,  or  on 
ffiving  baiL  From  the  day  of  bos  fiiHure, 
Uie  bankrupt  is  divested  of  all  his  interest 
and  title  in  his  prc^rty,  and,  during  the 
ten  days  preceding,  no  one  can  acquire 
any  right  in  it,  l^  pled|e  or  mortga^; 
and  any  gratuitous  trans^  by  him  durmg 
that  time  is  void,  and  any  transfer  made 
for  consideration  may  be  annulled,  if 
attended  with  circumstances  indicating 
fnxtd.  And  all  acts  done  or  contracts 
made  by  him,  in  fraud  of  his  creditora, 
are  void.  An  advertisement  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy must  be  posted  up  in  public  places, 
and  inserted  in  the  gazette.  The  agents 
above-mentioned  continue  to  manage  the 
affaira  of  the  bankrupt  only  14  days,  or 
until  the  appointment  of  the  proviaonal 
syndicM  (trustees).  The  commissiener, 
vrithin  three  days  after  the  bankrupt's 
leger  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  makes 
a  catalogue  of  the  creditors,  and  convenes 
them  by  means  of  letten  and  the  public 

Spers.    The  creditora  assemble  at  the 
:ed  time  and  place,  in  the  presence  of 
the  commissioiier,  to  whom  they  deliver 


a  list  containing  three  times  as  many 
names,  as,  in  their  opinion,  there  should 
be  pevBons  appKnnted  provisioniQ  trustees 
{syndics  proiismres)  of  the  property. 
From  this  list  the  requisite  number  is  ap- 
pointed  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
Within  24  houra  after  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  the  ftmctions  of  the  agents  cease, 
and  they  render  their  account  to  the 
trustees,  who,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  commissioner,  now  have  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  afBun  of  the  bankrupt. 
Tney  immediately  remove  the  seals,  and 
take  an  inventoiy  of  the  bankrupt's  effects^ 
in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
with  th&  aid  of  the  bankrupt  Within 
eight  da]^  from  entering  upon  office,  ihey 
render  to  the  king's  procureur  a  report  of 
the  state  of  the  bankrupt's  af&ifs,  and 
take  chaive  o^  and  administer  upon,  his 
estate.  Themonevs  received  are  placed 
in  a  chest  with  a  double  lock,  of  which 
the  oldest  trustee  has  one  key,  and  the 
other  is  given  to  a  creditor,  selected  by 
the  commissioner.  Every  week,  the 
commissioner  is  ftimished  vrith  the  cash 
account  of  the  trustees,  and  may,  upon 
their  suggestion  and  that  of  the  creditors, 
if  he  thinks  it  advisable,  put  the  money 
afaeady  received  at  interest.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  call  in  the  debts  of 
the  bankrupt,  and  to  have  any  mortgages 
made  to  him  recorded,  if  he  has  not  had 
it  done  himself;  fikewise  to  summon, 
without  delajr,  all  the  creditors,  by  letter 
or  the  pubhc  papers,  to  appear  before 
them  within  40  days,  personally  or  by  at- 
torney, to  prove  their  claims,  present  their 
vouchers,  or  deposit  them  with  the  tribu- 
nal of  commeree.  The  examination  of 
claims  is  made  within  14  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  40  days,  and  every  cr^- 
itor,  whose  claims  have  been  allowed,  is 
at  liberty  to  be  present  at  the  discussion 
of  others'  claims,  and  offer  objections. 
After  the  claims  have  been  d^ussed, 
each  creditor  must  deliver,  within  eight 
days,  an  affidavit  to  the  commisRoner, 
that  his  demands  are  true.  Whether  a 
process  shall  be  allowed,  to  establish  the 
contested  daims,  rests  on  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal  of  commerce.  After  tiie  ex- 
piration of  the  time  ^ed  for  allowing 
claims,  it  is  the  dut^  of  tiie  trustees  td 
take  note  of  the  creditora  who  do  not  ap- 
pear ;  the  commissioner  gives  inftmnation 
of  them  to  the  tribimal  of  commei^ce, 
which  now  assigns  an  additional  period 
for  their  appearance,  which,  in  respect  to 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  is  regulated 
by  the  distance  of  their  residence,  one 
day  being  allowed  for  every  three  viyHa- 
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metres,  about  181  Bngliah  miles.  In 
of  foreign  creditors,  longer  delays  are  al- 
lowed. After  the  expiration  of  this  peri- 
od, those  who  do  not  appear  are  exclud- 
ed frqm  a  future  dividend.  Within  three 
d^«  after  the  period  asngned  for  making 
affidavit,  the  creditors  whose  claims  are 
allowed,  are  convened,  and  the  state  of 
the  bankrupt's  i»operty  is  laid  beR>re 
them  m  die  presence  of  the  commissioner 
and  the  bankrupt  This  is  the  time  for 
the  accord,  which  may  take  place  if  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  majority  of  the  creditors, 
the  sum  of  whose  claims  constitutes  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  debts 
to  be  liquidated.  Creditors  who  hold  col- 
lateral security  for  their  debts  have  no 
voice  in  the  decision.  In  case  of  pre- 
sumption of  fiaud,  fit>m  an  examination 
of  the  bankrupt's  books  and  papers,  no 
accord  is  valid.  If  an  accord  is  made,  it 
must  be  signed  during  this  sitting.  Who- 
ever is  against  it,  is  allowed  a  space  of 
eight  days  to  exhibit  his  objections.  The 
accord,  when  legally  ratified,  restores  the 
bankrupt  to  his  former  situation.  If  no 
accord  is  effected,  the  assembled  creditors 
have  to  appoint  definitive  trustees  (syndics 
d^imtifs),  and  a  cashier  to  receive  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  income  or  sale 
of  the  bankrupt's  property.  The  duties 
of  these  definitive  trustees  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  provisional  trustees  and 
the  agents  whom  they  succeeded ;  and  the 
provisional  trustees  account  and  transfer 
the  affiiirs  over  to  the  definitive,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  agents  had  done  to 
them.  Monthly  reports  are  made  to  the 
commissioner,  who  now  has  to  &x  the 
dividends.  Prior  to  the  final  division,  the 
creditors  are  convened,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  commissioner,  and  the 
final  account  is  submitted  by  the  trustees. 
The  commissioner,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  syndics,  assigns  to  the  bankrupt's 
family  their  apparel  and  household  furni- 
ture. Wives,  married  with  a  stipulation 
for  separate  property,  or  for  community 
of  goods  accompanied  with  a  separate  in- 
terest in  immovable  property,  retain  the 
estate  to  wliich  they  are  tnus  entitled,  and 
also  such  as  may  have  accrued  to  them 
by  succession  or  donation.  They  are 
'also  entitled  to  retain  personal  property 
acquired  by  them,  if  it  is  the  proceeds  of 
such  estate,  and  the  right  to  employ  such 
estate  has  been  secured  to  them  at  the 
time  when  it  came  into  their  possession. 
Except  in  such  cases,  the  presumption  of 
law  is,  that  property  acquired  by  the  wife 
has  been  paid  for  from  the  estate  of  the 
husband,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as 


behimpDg  to  him^  unless  she  can  flulMtan- 
tiate  her  chum  to  it  She  has  a  right, 
however,  to  articles  of  dress  and  furniture 
proved  to  belong  to  her  by  the  mamage 
contract,  or  to  have  fallen  to  her  by  inher- 
itance. Goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt  maj 
be  reclaimed  by  the  vender,  if  they  are 
still  in  iransitUy  and  not  yet  delivered  at 
the  store-house  of  the  bankrupt,  and  have 
not  been  sold  by  him  on  authority  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  or  other  sufficient  authority. 
But  all  the  bankrupt's  advances  for  freight, 
charges,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  goods, 
must  fint  be  refunded.  And  so  the  price, 
for  which  the  goods  consigned  to  the 
bankrupt  for  sale,  on  account  and  risk  of 
the  conisignor,  have  been  sold  by  him  to 
third  persons,  may  be  claimed  by  tlie  con- 
signor, if  it  has  not  been  paid  to  the  bank- 
rupt, or  passed  into  the  accounts  betwera 
him  and  the.  consignor.  The  simple 
bankrupt  (that  is,  he  who  is  convicted  f^ 
mere  negli^nce)  is  liable  to  imprisoa- 
ment  foe  a  tune  not  leas  than  one  month, 
nor  more  than  two  years.  The  firaudu- 
lent  bankrupt  is  condemned  to  hard  labor 
(travavx  fweis)  for  a  definite  time. — Hy 
the  Engfa^  statute  of  6  Geo.  IV,  it  » 
made  an  act  of  bankruptcy  for  a  debtor  to 
depart  the  realm,  remain  abroad,  leave 
his  house,  diut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
suffer  himself  to  be  arrested  for  a  debt  not 
due,  yield  himself  up  to  be  put  in  prison, 
sufier  himself  to  be  outlawed,  procure 
himself  to  be  arrested,  or  his  goods  to  be 
attached,  or  make  transfers  of  his  lands 
or  goods,  u?t^^  uilent  (o  de/mtM^  Aw  crefiiiorff. 
So  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  a  debtor, 
on  commitment  for  debt,  to  lie  in  prison 
20  days,  or  escape  fipom  prison.  A  man 
may  become  a  bankrupt,  also,  by  deckur- 
inff  himself  such  at  the  bankrupt  office. 
Where  the  debtor  does  not  so  declare  him- 
self bankrupt,  {MXKseedings  are  commenced 
against  him  as  such,  on  petition  to  the 
chancellor,  by  one  creditor  to  the  amount 
of  £100,  or  two  or  more  to  the  amount  of 
£150.  And  in  case  the  petitioners  do  not 
establish  the  bankruptcy,  they  are  liable 
for  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  and  dam- 
ages to  the  party  petitioned  agunsL  The 
act  extends  to  aliens,  denizens  and  women. 
On  a  petition  being  mode,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor a|)points  commissionerB,  to  take 
charge  or  the  body,  lands  and  efi^ts  of 
the  party  petitioned  against.  These  com- 
inissionera  proceed  to  take  testimony  that 
the  petitionera  are  creditors,  that  the  debt- 
or is  a  merohant  or  trader  witi^  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  he  has 
commioued  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Tliese 
facts  being  established,  they  adjudge  that 
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Ke  is  a  bankrupt,  and  give  notice  thereof 
in  the  London  Gazette.  The  conmiis- 
•ioners  are  invested  with  ample  powers 
for  getting  possession  of  the  bankrupt's 
person  and  effects.  They  assign  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  assignees 
appointed  by  themselves,  and  these  as- 
signees subsequently  assign  it  over  to 
other  assignees,  appointed  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  in  case  of  such 
other  assignees  being  so  appointed,  and 
approved  by  the  commissioners.  Cred- 
itors, whose  debts  are  not  due,  are  allow- 
ed to  prove  them,  discounting  interest. 
Sureties  and  bail  for  the  bankrupt,  when 
they  pay  the  whole  debt  for  which  they 
are  bound,  may  represent  their  claims  un^ 
der  the  conwiission,  and  receive  the  divi- 
dends that  would  otherwise  have  been 
assigned  to  the  party  to  whom  they  pay 
the  debt,  even  if  it  is  not  paid  until  ailer 
the  commission  issues.  Persons  holding 
policies  of  insurance  signe^i  by  the  bank- 
rupt, may  also  present  their  claims,  and 
if  the  contingency,  whereby  they  would 
be  entitled  to  a  loss,  happens  before  the 
commission  is  closed,  their  claims  will  be 
allowed.  An  annui^  creditor  is  also  ad- 
mitted to  prove;  likewise  sureties  on  an 
annuity  bond,  and  any  creditor  whose 
debt  depends  on  a  contingency,  if  the 
contingency  take  effect  penmng  the  com- 
mission. The  conveyance  made  to  the  as- 
signees will  transfer  to  them,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  creditors,  all  goods  of  any  other 
})crson  in  the  possession  of  the  bankrupt  at 
the  time  of  tlie  failure,  and,  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  reputed  to  belong  to  the 
bankrupt  Conveyances  and  transfers 
made  by  the  bankrupt  after  he  shall  have 
been  insolvent,  except  upon  consideration 
of  marriage,  or  other  good  consideration, 
are  void,  and  the  property  so  transferred 
is  disposed  of  by  the  assiffnees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  assignees 
ma^,  at  their  election,  assume  any  sub- 
sisting lease  held  by  the  bankrupt,  or  any 
uffreement  by  him  to  purchase  lands. 
The  bankruptcy  dissolves  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship entered  into  with  the  bank- 
rupt, and  if  he  has  received  any  ap- 
prentice's fee,  on  account  of  taking  an 
apprentice,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  is 
returned  by  the  commissioner^.  The  as- 
signees may  execute  any  powers  vested 
in  the  bankrupt,  which  he  might  have 
executed  for  his  own  benefit.  If  the 
bankrupt  was  trustee  of  property,  the 
chancellor  appoints  others  m  his  stead. 
Conveyances  by,  and  contracts  and  trans- 
actions by  and  with,  the  bankrupt,  bona 
Jde,  and  executions  levied  more  inan  two 
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months  before  the  issuing  of  the  conunia- 
siou)  though  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
are  valid  if  the  other  party  had  no  notice 
of  the  previous  act  of  bankruptcy.  Pay- 
ments made  at  any  time  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy are  also  valid.  The  creditors  ap- 
pomtareceiver  of  the  mosey,  the  proceeds 
of  the  bankrupt's  property.  The  money 
must  be  \  jsted  in  exchequer  bills  on  in- 
terest, if  so  directed  by  the  commission- 
ers. The  first  dividend  is  made  at  the 
end  pf  1^  and  the  final  one  at  the  end  of 
18  months.  In  case  the  bankrupt  does 
not  surrender  himself  withm  42  days  after 
notice,  or  appear,  as  required,  fiom  time 
to  time,  to  be  examined  on  oath  before 
the  commissioners,  or  does  not  discover 
all  his  property,  or  deliver  up  all  his 
books  and  papers  relating  thereto,  or  con- 
ceals and  embezzles  property  to  the  value 
of  £10^  or  papers  relating  thereto,  he  is 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be 
transported  for  life,  or  for  a  term  not  less 
than  seven  years.  During  his  examina- 
tion, an  allowance  is  made  to  him  for  the 
support  of  bis  ftimily.  The  bankrupt  is 
absolutely  dischar^  fit>m  all  his  aebts 
and  habihties  subsisting  at  the  time  of  his 
becoming  bankrupt,  in  case  of  his  obtam- 
ing,  and  the  lord  chancellor's  allowing,  a 
certificate  of  four  fifths  in  number  and 
value  of  creditors  to  the  amount  of  £20 
each,  or,  after  six  months  from  the  time 
of  his  last  examination,  of  three  fifths  in 
number  and  value  of  such  creditors,  or 
nine  tenths  in  number^  that  he  has  auly 
surrendered,  and  in  all  things  conformed 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  All  con- 
tracts to  induce  creditors  to  ragn  the  cer- 
tificate are  void.  But,  if  it  be  a  second 
case  of  the  debtor's  bankniptcy,  his  cer- 
tificate will  not  exempt  his  fUture  prop- 
erty and  earnings  from  liability  to  his 
creditors,  unless  the  dividends  amount  to 
159.  in  the  pound.  A  bankrupt  who  ob- 
tains his  certificate,  if  the  dividends 
amount  to  10^.  in  the  ])ound,  is  allowed  5 
per  cent  on  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
£400 ;  and  if  the  dividends  amount  to 
129.  Qd.  in  the  pound,  he  is  allowed  7||  per 
cent.,  not  exceeding  £500;  and  if  the 
dividends  amount  to  15».  in  the  pound, 
he  is  allowed  10  per  cent.,  not  cxceedmg 
£600:  but  if  they  are  less  than  IO9.  in 
the  pound,  he  is  only  allowed  such  sum 
as  the  assignees  and  commissioners  m«f 
think  fit,  not  over  3  per  cent,  nor  exceed- 
ing £300.  But  the  bankrupt  is  not  enti- 
tled to  a  certificate,  if  he  has  lost,  in 
gambling,  within  12  months,  £200,  or  £20 
m  any  one  day  in  that  time ;  or  if  he  has  W^ 
£200  in  stociqobbing,  or  has  caused  fthie 
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entries  in  his  books,  and  mutilated  or  &I- 
sified  papers  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or 
connivea  at  any  person's  proving  a  ficti- 
tious debt  under  the  commission.  If  the 
bankrupt  or  his  fiiends  propose  a  compo- 
sition which  is  accepted  by  nine  tenths 
of  his  creditors  in  number  and  value,  the 
commission  of  bankruptcy  will  be  super- 
seded.— ^In  Holland,  there  has  existed, 
since  1643,  in  Amsterdam  and  other  com- 
mercial cities,  a  court  (Ktimer  van  deso- 
lade  Boedels)^  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  lawyers  and  merchants,  who 
assemble  twice  a  week,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  bankruptcies  that  may  occur. 
When  a  person  becomes  insolvent,  this 
court  appoints  two  commissioners  (a  mer- 
chant and  a  lawyer),  to  uike  charge  of  his 
affiiin,  who,  with  a  secretaiy,  immediate- 
ly repair  to  the  bankrupt's,  seal  up  and 
make  an  inventory  of  his  property,  take 
possession  of  his  books,  &c.  The  follow- 
mg  day,  they  assemble  the  creditors  living 
in  the  place,  and  make  a  report ;  at  the  same 
time  assigninff  certain  days  for  the  future 
meetings  of  me  creditors.  Two  or  three 
creditors  are  now  appointed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
and  administer  it,  and  attend  to  the  sub- 
stantiation of  clauns.  *  From  this  time  the 
bankrupt  has  a  month  to  propose  an  ac- 
cord to  his  creditors,  which  the  commis- 
sioners make  known  to  creditors,  abroad 
and  at  home,  by  public  advertisements. 
If  a  creditor  has  any  objections  to  it,  he 
must  urge  them  strenuously.  To  have 
any  respect  paid  them,  they  must  be 
made  by  a  principal  creditor,  whose 
claims  amount  to  one  fifth  or  one  sixth, 
or  by  two  or  more,  whose  joint  claims 
amount  to  one  twenty-fifth.  If  no  accord 
is  effected,  the  bankrupt  is  declared  insol- 
vent by  the  commissioners,  his  properly 
IS  put  in  trust,  and  the  former  sequestra- 
tors are  changed  into  trustees,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  a  book-keeper,  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  claims.  The  insolvency 
is  now  reckoned  fiwm  the  sequestration, 
and  all  transfers,  &c.,  made  in  the  four 
weeks  previous,  are  regarded  as  null  and 
void.  These  trustees  now  ascertain  the 
amount  of  property  and  debts,  and  make 
a  dividend,  tliough  the  last  dividend  must 
be  made  18  months  after  the  assignment. 
The  allowance  made  the  bankrupt  is  from 
3  to  10  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the 
dividend ;  but  it  can  never  exceed  10,000 
florins.  If  the  bankrupt  is  not  found 
chorffeable  vrith  fraud,  ne  may  obtain  a 
.certmcate,  which  must  be  signed  by  the 
tnistees,  and  the  creditors,  at  least  one 
half  in  nnmber  and  five  eighths  in  value, 


or  five  ^fffaths  in  number  and  one  half  in 
value,  and  which  not  only  restores  him  to 
his  former  standing,  but  secures  him  fitm 
all  subsequent  demands  of  former  cred- 
itors.— ^Denmark,  also,  has  a  distinct  coiut 
of  distribution  (ShffleretL  which  appoints 
trustees,  who  divide  tne  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  amone  the  creditors,  under  the 
approbation  of  Uie  court  No  creditor  can 
be  appointed  a  truStee.^ — In  Sweden,  the 
debtor,  fix>m  the  time  of  giving  notice 
of  his  insolvency,  must  keep  his  house. 
The  creditors  of  the  place  and  neighbor- 
hood are  forthwith  called  together;  the 
bankrupt  mokes  oath  of  his  property ;  and 
the  estate  is  given,  in  provisional  trust,  to 
two  or  more  men.  All  the  creditoisare  now 
pttblicly  invited  to  prove  their  demands  at 
the  end  of  six  montha  The  creditors  must 
appear,  before  12  o'clock,  on  the  fixed 
(uiy ;  their  information  is  read,  and,  impos- 
sible, on  the  same  day,  oath  is  made  or  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  Two  trustees, 
chosen  by  th<5  creditors,  now  take  charge 
of  the  estate.  Three  weeks  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  a  second  takes 
place,  and,  14  days  afterwanls,  they  are 
again  assembled,  and  revive  a  dividend. 
— All  these  laws  are  more  judicious  than 
the  common  German  law  on  the  same 
subject,  which  is,  indeed,  in  commercial 
cities,  firequently  superseded  by  ^lecial 
law.  The  delays  and  expenses  tff  the 
German  bankrupt  system  are  caiti^  to  a 
^at  extent,  and  even  the  most  eqOitahle 
judge  is  often  unable  to  prevent  firaud  and 
abuse.  The  tedious  public  citations;  tfat? 
various  processes  of  liquidation ;  the  ad- 
mission of  legal  measures, involving  delay ; 
the  frequent  disputes  respecd^  right  of 
priority ;— all  these  have  the  effect  of  in- 
spiring merchants,  fbreignen  especiaUy, 
with  a  dislike  of  the  system,  and  inducing 
them,  if  possible,  to  come  to  a  voluntary 
composition.  More  than  half  the  estate  of 
the  bankrupt  is  often  exhausted  by  the 
costs,  or  by  the  unavoidable  delay  of  its 
conversion  into  money,  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  100  years  having  elapsed  before 
a  final  settlement  The  punishment  of 
negligent  and  finudulent  bankrupts  is 
usualiy  confinement  in  prison  or  the 
workhouse. 

Bankruptct,  national.  (See  Aa- 
iiofud  Bankruptcy. 

Banks,  sir  Joseph,  baronet,  bom  in 
Lincolnshire,  1743,  a  naturalist,  sprang 
from  a  family  of  Swedish  origin,  which 
had  settled  in  Ehigland  a  centuiy  before, 
and  fit)m  which  the  attorney  and  tragis 
poet  John  Banks  was  also  descended. 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  Ozfixd  till  1761. 
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He  then  viated  Hudson's  bay,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  researches  in  natural  his- 
toiT,  and,  together  with  his  fiiend  doctor 
Souuider,  accompanied  Cook  on  his  voy- 
age of  discoyei^.  In  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  the  desolate  Terra  del 
Fuego,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
country,  the  two  naturalists  narrowly 
escaped  perishing  with  cold.  B*  intro- 
duced the  bread-tree  into  the  American 
islands,  and  he  wrote  the  botanical  obser- 
vations in  the  account  of  Cook's  voyages. 
In  1771,  the  university  of  Oxford  confer- 
red on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  or  hiws. 
In  1772,  he  visited  Iceland,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  natural  produc- 
tiona  After  the  resignation  of  sir  John 
Pringle,in  1778,B.  was  chosen  president  of 
the  royal  society ;  but,  in  1784,  he  was  vi- 
olently assailed  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  on  account  of  his 
behavior  towards  doctor  Hutton,  and  his 
disregard  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the 
society.  In  1781,  he  was  made  a  baronet 
The  French  chose  him  a  member  of  the 
national  institute,  in  1801,  because  to  his 
intercession  they  owed  the  recovery  ai 
the  papers  of  La  Peyrouse,  relating  to  his 
voyage,  which  had  iallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  His  library,  and  his  col- 
lections in  natural  history,  are  unequal- 
led. Besides  some  essays,  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  some  contributions  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  he  wrote 
nothing  but  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Blight,  the  Mildew,  and  the 
Rust  in  Com,  1805.  He  died  June  19, 
1820.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  his 
librarian,  his  collections  will  be  added  to 
the  British  museum. 

Banks,  Thomas,  an  En^ish  sculptor, 
was  bom  in  1735.  He  studied  sculpture, 
with  great  success,  in  the  royal  academy, 
and  was  elected  to  be  sent,  as  one  of  its 
students,  to  Italy.  Here  he  executed 
several  excellent  pieces,  partieularly  a 
hasso  relievo  representing  Caractacus 
brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tne  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  a 
Cupid  catching  a  butterfly,  which  was  af- 
terwards purchased  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine. From  Italy  he  repaired  to  Russia, 
where  he  staid  for  two  years  without 
meeting  with  any  adequate  encourage- 
ment, when  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
tiy.  Among  other  works  executed  by 
him,  was  a  colossal  statue,  exhibiting 
Achilles  mouming  the  loss  of  Briseis, 
now  in  the  hall  of  the  British  institution. 
He  is  also  the  sculptor  of  the  admired 
monument  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.    Mr.  Banks  was  elected  a 


member  of  the  royal  academy  not  lonff 
after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  finishea 
a  life  of  arduous  exertion  in  Feb.,  1805. 

Bank,    (See  Ban.) 

Bannec;  an  island  in  the  Rwgliah 
channel,  near  the  coast  of  France.  Lon. 
4^55'W.;  lat48°23'N. 

Banner  ;  a  word  found  in  all  the  mod- 
em languages  of  western  Europe,  the 
origin  of  which,  however,  is  given  in 
many  very  different  ways.  It  siffnifies 
the  colors,  or  standard.  Among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  if  a  kniirht  was  able  to 
lead  10  helmets,  i.  e.  10  other  knights, 
against  the  enemy,  the  duke  (kerzog)  save 
hun  a  banner,  and  he  was  called  a  ban- 
neret (hamnerherr).  In  some  republics, 
banneret  or  stanaard-bearer  was  the  tide 
of  one  of  the  highest  officers,  as  the  g<n^ 
falomere  of  Florence  and  other  Italian  re- 
publics, and  the  bannerherr  in  the  Swiss 
republics.  Banneret,  in  England,  wzs  a 
knight  made  in  the  field,  with  the  cere- 
mony of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  stan- 
dard, and  making  it  a  banner — a  custom 
which  has  long  since  ceased.  Several 
barmers  are  famous  in  history,  as  the 
Danish  banner,  taken  from  the  Danes  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  orifUmme  (q.v.), 
&c.  Catholic  churches  generally  nave 
their  banners. 

Bannockburn  ;  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Stiriingshire,  seated  ^on  the  Bannock, 
famous  for  the  decisive  battle  fought  near 
it  between  king  Robert  Bmce  of  Scodand 
and  Edward  II  of  England,  1314  A.  C,  in 
which  the  English  were  defeated. 

Banquette,  in  fortification  -,  the  eleva- 
tion of  earth  behind  a  parapet  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a  fortress  may  stand,  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemv,  in  order  to 
fire  upon  them.  The  height  of  the  parar 
pet  above  the  banquette  (the  height  of 
defence),  is  usually  about  four  feet  six 
inches;  the  breadth  of  the  banquette, 
when  it  is  occupied  by  one  rank,  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet ;  when  it  is  occupied 
by  two  ranks,  four  to  six  feet  It  is  fre- 
quentiy  made  double,  that  is,  a  second  is 
made  still  lower. 

Banquo,  or  Bancho  ;  thane  of  Locha- 
ber,  the  grand&ther  of  Walter,  the  fust 
lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stewart 
He  gained  several  great  victories  over  the 
Highlanders  and  Danes,  in  the  reign  of 
Donakl  VII,  but  tarnished  his  glory  by 
joining  Macbeth  in  the  conspiracy  against 
that  monuch.  He  was  murdered  by 
Macbe^  about  1046.  ^ 

Bans  of  Matrimony  is  the  givinff  public 
notice,  or  making  proclamation,  of  a  mat- 
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limonial  contract,  and  tlie  intended  cele- 
biation  of  the  marriage  of  the  parties  in 
pursuance  of  such  contract,  lo  the  end 
that  persons  objecting,  either  on  account 
of  kindred,  precontract,  or  for  other  iust 
cause,  may  nave  opportunity  to  declare 
such  objections  before  the  marriage  is 
solemnized.  The  notice  is  given  cither 
by  proclamation,  viva  voce,  by  a  minister 
or  some  public  officer  thereto  authorized, 
in  some  religious  or  other  public  assem- 
bly, or  by  posting  up  written  notice  in 
some  public  place. 

Baobab,  or  Bahobab  ;  a  tree  (adati" 
$oma  digUatcu,  Wild.).  It  is  the  largest  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  vegetable  kinedoni. 
The  trunk  is  not  above  12  feet  high,  but 
it  is  from  60  to  85  feet  round ;  the  weight 
of  tlie  lower  branches  bends  them  to  the 
ground,  so  that  they  form  a  hemispheri- 
cal mass  of  verdure  about  120,  sometimes 
150,  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and 
foUowed  by  a  firuit,  about  10  inches  lonf. 
When  dry,  the  pulp,  by  which  the  seeds 
are  surrounded,  is  powdered,  and  brought 
to  Europe  from  tne  Levant,  under  the 
name  of  terra  ngUlata  lemma ;  the  seeds 
are  called  jprnii. 

Baour-Lormian,  Louis  Pierre  Marie 
Francois,  bom,  m  1771,  in  Toulouse,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  French  acade- 
my, during  the  "  hundred  da^s,"  in  Bouf- 
fler's  place,  and  this  appomtment  was 
confirmed  afler  the  secona  restoration  of 
the  king.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  com- 
menced with  his  translation  of  Tasso^s 
Jerusalem  Delivered.  Still  earlier,  his 
quarrels  with  the  poet  Lebrun  excited 
curiosity.  Several  epigrams,  which  were 
exchanged  between  them,  have  been  pre- 
served.   Baour  said — 

Lebrun  de  gloire  se  nourrit, 
Aosai  voyez  oomme  il  maigrit. 

Lebrun  replied,  pretty  severely — 

SotUse  entretient  I'embonpoiDt, 
Aussi  Baour  ne  maigrit  point. 

He  wrote,  with  Etienne,  in  order  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  the  opera 
Or^amme^  in  Feb.,  1814,  which  was  very 
humorously  parodied  by  Rehfues  {Die  On- 
JUmme,  Leipsic).  In  1824,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Dante's  Dwina  Cammedia. 
He  has  since  lived  in  the  country,  and  first 
broke  a  lonff  silence  bv  a  poem  on  the  coro- 
nation of  Charies  X,  for  which  he  received 
a  jewel  and  a  letter  of  nobility. 

Baphomet.  Joseph  von  Hanmier,  the 
renowned  Orientalist  in  Vienna,  has  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  his  essay  (in  the 
ISmdgruhen  des  Orients,  6  vols.  1  numb.) 


Mystenvm  Bnplumeiis  revdatim,  seuFVm- 
tres  MUiiue  JhnpH,  qua  GnosHei  et  gmdem 
Ofihiam,  JtposUuna,  kModulioB  et  hmpwi- 
tatis  canvitii,  per  iosa  eorum  Monumemta 
(Discovery  of  the  Mystery  of  Baphoooet, 
by  which  the  Knights  Templars,  like  the 
Gnostics  and  Ophites,  are  convicted  of 
Apostasy,  of  Idolatiy  and  of  moral  Impu- 
rity, by  their  own  Monuments).  At  the 
same  time  appeared  a  work  of  his,  in 
wliich  he  endeavored  to  sliow  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Templars  with  the  Asaw- 
sins.  He  intended  to  prove,  by  this,  that 
the  order  had  been  justly  condemned  and 
abolished,  and  that  its  corruption  had  not 
originated  from  intercourse  Avith  the  Sar- 
acens, nor  crept  in  as  a  particular  doctrine 
and  corruption  of  single  chapters,  but  wib 
conmion  to  the  whole  order,  and  pro 
ceeded  from  the  statutes  of  their  insdtu 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  von  Hammei 
extends  his  investigations  to  the  origin  of 
the  Freemasons,  and  to  the  pretended  sim- 
ilarity of  their  symbols  with  those  of  the 
Templars  and  Ophites.  His  chief  sub- 
ject is  the  images  which  are  called  BtqA- 
omet.  They  are  to  be  found  in  several 
museums  and  collections  of  antiquities, 
as  in  Weimar  (see  the  drawings  in  the 
CuriositMen,  2d  vol.),  and  in  the  imperial 
cabinot  in  Vienna.  These  little  images 
are  of  stone,  partly  hermaphrodites,  hav- 
ing, gcnerallv,  two  heads  or  two  ftces, 
with  a  beard,  but,  in  other  req)ectB,  fe- 
male figures,  most  of  them  accompanied 
by  serpents,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
strange  emblems,  and  hearing  many  in- 
scriptions, mostly  in  Arabic.  The  autiior 
explains  24  of  them,  partly  by  means  of 
drawings,  and  takes  them  for  idob  of  the 
TempluB.  The  inscriptions  he  reduces 
almost  all  to  Mete,  This  Mete  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  not  the  Mime  of  the  Gre^u, 
but  the  S(mhia,  Achamot  Prumkoi  of  the 
Ophites,  which  was  represented  half  man, 
half  woman,  as  the  symbol  of  wisdom, 
unnatural  voluptuousness  and  the  princi- 
ple of  sensuality.  As  every  thing  which 
is  reported  of  this  Metis  of  the  Gnostic 
Ophites,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the 
worship  of  images,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Baphomet  in  the  chapters,  fit>in  the  accu- 
sations and  statements  on  the  trial  of  the 
Templars,  agrees  with  the  figure  and  the 
inscnptions  of  these  idols,  the  tnie  signi- 
fication of  them  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
asserts  that  those  small  figures  are  such 
as  the  Templars,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  witness,  carried  with  them  in 
their  coflTers.  Bmhomd  signifies  Ba^ 
M^rtos,  beptism  of  Metis,  ^plimi  ^fi^  or 
the  Gfio^  heqfUsm,  an  efdigkJknmg  (tf 
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f^  mmd^  which,  however,  was  interpret- 
ed by  the  Ophites,  in  an  obscene  sense, 
taJUshbt  union.  This  baptism  was  per- 
fonnedliy  cups  or  chaiiccis,  accompanied 
bf  the  symbols  of  generation  and  of  tlie 
mvstical  meal  of  the  Gnostics,  three  of 
which  are  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  at 
Vienna,  and  are  represented  in  the  trea- 
tise. These  vessels  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  at  the  feet  of  certain  images,  and  to 
have  been  fiUed  with  fire,  by  which  the 
initiation  in  their  shamefiil  mysteries  was 
completed  in  the  secret  chapters  of  the 
Templars.  The  image  of  Baphomet  was 
girded  with  serpents,  as  a  symbol  of  un- 
natural sins.  In  several  is  to  be  seen  also 
the  T,  the  truncated  cross,  the  character 
of  Baphomet,  which,  being  put  as  a  pert 
for  the  whole,  was  used  to  signify  the 
instrument  of  life,  the  creating  wisdom, 
the  key  of  life ;  and  was  also  called,  by 
the  Ophites,  the  tree  qf  KfCj  and  the  kof 
of  the  Chums.  On  some  images,  the 
serpent  is  also  to  be  seen,  entwined 
round  this  cross.  Finally,  the  images  of 
Baphomet  exhibit  also  the  sun  and  moon, 
which,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
were  of  difierent  si^fication.  Von  Ham- 
mer refers  all  the  signs  and  imaffes,  which 
are  said  to  be  found  on  the  buildings  and 
coins  of  the  Templars,  to  that  in&nous 
mystery.  Such  bold  speculations,  in  a  mat- 
ter so  much  investigated,  have  met  with 
great  opposition :  in  particular,  the  funda- 
mental assertion,  that  those  idols  and  cups 
came  fit>m  the  Templars,  has  been  consid- 
ered as  unfounded,  especially  as  the  images 
known  to  have  existed  among  the  Tem- 
plars seem  rather  to  be  images  of  saints. 
Some  deny  that  the  word  MeU  is  to  be 
found  upon  these  images  or  any  other 
relics  at  all,  or  that  it  means  an  OpkUic 
JEon,  and  assert,  that  the  Ophitic  sects  were 
not  in  existence  in  the  11th  century. — 
See  Raynouard,  the  defender  of  the 
Temphurs  (in  the  Jounud  des  Savants), 
and  ae  Sacy.  Von  Nell,  also,  has  written 
Bcephmnetische  ^ctenMcke  zu  (iem,  dwrch 
des  Herm  van  Hammtr  MysUrxum  Boj^uh- 
metis  revdatwn  wieder  angeregteiiy  Pro- 
ctsse  gtgen  die  Thnpelherrenj  xur  Ekmrir 
rettwng  des  ClarisUtehen  Ordens  (Vieima, 
1819).  In  reply,  von  Hammer,  in  No.  50 
of  the  Arciuves  of  Geogr.,  History,  Poli- 
tics and  Tactics,  1819,  pointed  out^  in  the 
engravings  of  Nell,  not  less  than  eight 
plScea  containing  misrepresentations.  In 
a  more  recent  treatise  of  Nell — ^Ess^  on 
a  cosmoloncal  Interpretation  of  the  PhcB- 
nician  Worship  of  the  Cabiri  (in  the 
above  work,  No.  69—75) — the  author  as- 
serts, that,  after  a  close  examinarimi,  he 
47* 


thinks  the  mysterious  monuments,  in  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  antiquities,  which  von 
Hammer  explained  as  symbols  of  the 
Templars,  to  be  alchemico-theosophical 
symnols,  and  that  even  the  figure,  which 
was  believed  to  be  a  Mete,  was  found 
among  the  alchemists.  We  may  observe, 
also,  that  Nicolai  considered  the  word 
Baplumet  as  a  ngn  of  an  abstract  notion, 
as  a  pentagon  drawn  round  the  head  of 
the  imace;  but  that  von  Hammer  calls 
the  head  of  the  image,  and  the  image  it- 
self, which  is  to  dengnate  the  baptism  of 
fire,  BapJumet. 

Baptism.  As  most  symbolical  cere- 
monies originate  from  customs  or  events 
of  common  lifo,  which  are  afterwards 
chosen  to  represent  something  higher, 
baptism  orlgmated  from  the  bathiof^s 
and  ablutions  so  finquently  practised  m 
Asia,  and  which,  among  all  the  sects  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  whether  heathens, 
Jews  or  Mohammedans,  have  obtained  a 
religious  character.  Baptism  (that  is, 
dipping,  immersing,  from  the  Greek 
/iajcW^J)  was  usual  with  the  Jews  even  be- 
fore Christ,  and  every  converted  heathen 
was  not  onlv  circumcised,  but  also  washed, 
as  a  symbol  of  his  entrance  into  the  new 
religion  purified  from  the  stains  of  his 
former  life.  From  this  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes, however,  that  of  St  John  differs, 
because  he  baptized  Jews,  also,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  necesBit}r  of  perfect  purification 
from  sin.  Jesus  himself  was  baptized  hj 
John,  as  were  probably  several  of  his 
apostles,  who  had  been  the  disciples  of 
St.  John.  Christ  himself  never  baptized, 
but  directed  his  disciples  to  adrnmister 
this  rite  to  the  converts,  using  the  follow- 
ing words :  *^  Go  ^e,  therefore,  and  teach 
^1  nations,  baptizinff  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (Maltt  xxviii.  19).  Bi^)tism, 
therefore,  became  a  religious  ceremony 
among  Christians,  and  is  considered  as  a 
sacrament  by  all  sects  which  acknowledge 
sacraments.  In  the  time  of  the  aposdes, 
the  form  of  baptism  was  very  simple. 
The  person  to  be  baptized  was  dipped  in 
a  river  or  vessel,  with  the  words  which 
Christ  had  ordered,  and,  to  express  more 
fiilly  his  change  of  character,  generally 
adopted  a  new  name.  The  immersion 
of  the  whole  bodv  was  omitted  only  in 
the  case  of  the  sick,  who  could  not  leave 
their  beds.  In  this  case,  sprinklmg  was 
substituted,  which  was  called  dime  hm- 
tism.  The  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the 
schismatics  in  the  East,  retained  the  cus- 
tom of  immersing  the  whole  body ;  but 
the  Western  church  adopted,  in  the  Idth 
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centuiy,  the  mode  of  baptism  bv  sprin- 
klings which  has  been  continued  by  the 
Protestants,  the  Baptists  (q«  ▼.)  only  ex- 
cepted. The  introduction  of  this  mode 
of  baptism  was  owing  to  the  great  incon- 
venience which  arose  from  the  immersion 
of  the  whole  body  in  the  northern  climates 
of  Europe.  Tlie  custom  of  sprinkling 
thrice,  in  the  administration  of  the  rite, 
spr^id  with  the  difiusion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when,  generally  speaking, 
adults  only  joined  the  new  sect,  the  con- 
verted (catechumens,  q.v.)  were  diligent-' 
ly  instructed ;  the  power  of  this  sacrament 
to  procure  perfect  reiqisaion  of  sins  was 
tau^t,  and,  while  some  converts  delayed 
then:  baptism  fi^m  a  feeling  of  mnfulness 
not  y^t  removed,  others  did  the  same 
from  the  wish  to  gratify  corrupt  desires  a 
litde  longer,  and  to  have  tlieir  sins  for- 
given all  at  once.  But  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  the  unbaptized  were 
irrevocably  damned,  changed  this  delav 
into  haste,  and  made  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren general.  The  death  of  a  martyr, 
hdrwever,  who  perished  while  yet  a  cate- 
chumen, was  accounted  equally  effectual 
fer  salvation  with  baptism.  This  was 
called  bc^Hsma  sanguinis  (baptism  of 
blood,  q.  v.).  When,  in  the  5th  century, 
Christianity  became  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  fear  of  the  relapse  of 
Christain  proselytes  into  their  former 
fiuth,  which  had  so  often  occurred  in  the 
period  of  persecution,  diminished,  the 
iMiptism  of  children  became  still  more 
general,  and  is  now  the  common  custom 
of  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baptists.  In  America,  however,  it  is  not 
so  universally  practised  as  in  Europe. 
The  abuse  of  this  rite  by  the  Montanists, 
in  Afiica,  who  baptized  even  the  dead, 
could  be  abolished  only  by  severe  punish- 
ments ;  but,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
the  practice  of  baptizing  church-bells  con- 
tinues to  this  day — a  custom  which  first 
came  into  use  in  the  10th  century.  This  is 
done  firom  the  belief  that  the  ringing  of 
such  bells  during  a  thunder-storm  serves 
to  protect  the  neighborhood.  As  baptism 
.is  a  sacrament,  and  considered  by  the 
Catholics  so  very  efilicacious,  the  Rx)man 
church  has  strictly  prohibited  the  re-bap- 
tism of  baptized  heretics,  on  their  conver- 
sion to  Catholicism.  Anti-trinitarians,only, 
are  to  be  baptized  again.  Protestants,  of 
course,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  other  F^testant  sects,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholics  consecrate 
the  water  of  b^tism,  but  Protestants  do 


not.  The  exorcism  (q.  v.)  is  not  abolidied 
in  all  Protestant  countries.  The  act  of 
baptism  is  accompanied  only  with  the 
fonnula,  that  the  person  is  baprized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  this  act,  among  most  Christians,  i:i 
preceded  by  a  confession  of  faith,  made,  by 
the  sponsors,  in  the  name  of  the  person 
to  be  bi^tized,  if  a  child.  Even  in  the 
ancient  church,  every  person,  when  bap- 
tized, was  attended  by  a  Christian  friend 
of  the  same  sex,  who  became  responable 
fer  the  faith  of  the  new  Christian,  and 
promised  to  take  care  of  his  spiritual 
welfare.  The  form  still  remains,  though 
the  promise  is  not  very  strictly  complied 
with  in  most  cases.  After  baptism  in  the 
Catholic  church,  the  baptized  pezsoa  re- 
ceives milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  his 
spiritual  youth ;  and  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  he  acquires  as  a  Christian 
are  all  indicated  by  symbols ;  thus  the  salt 
of  wisdom  is  given,  the  garment  of  inno- 
cence is  put  on,  &c.  The  Catholic  church 
acknowledges  tiiree  kinds  of  baptism,  that 
of  water,  fi^  and  blood  {he^tismafiumims, 
fiamvnis^  sanguinis).  The  first  ia  the 
common  one ;  the  second  is  perfect  love 
of  God,  connected  with  a  sincere  and  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  baptized ;  the  third  is 
the  martyrdom  of  a  catechumen  for  the 
Christian  faith.  All  three  are  equal  in 
their  effect.  The  Roman  churcb  ac- 
knowledges, that  all  persons  not  baptized 
are  danmed,  even  inrants ;  but  it  does  not 
state  what  they  are  to  suffer;  fer  even 
St.  Augustin,  the  sternest  and  severest 
preacher  of  this  doctrine,  deemed  it  hard 
that  those  who  bad  not  yet  sinned  should 
be  damned  for  eternity  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  he  thinks  that  their 
suffering  will  be  slight.  Some  scholastic 
theologians  have  thought  tlial  the  pain 
they  were  to  endure  would  consist  in  sep- 
aration from  Grod.  The  Jansenists  believe 
in  the  total  damnation  of  infants  not  bap- 
tized. Dante,  who  so  strictly  adhered  to 
the  dogmas  of  his  church,  but  always  re- 
tained his  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, gives,  in  the  4th  canto  of  his  h^er- 
nOf  a  place  to  all  virtuous  heathens,  and  in- 
fants not  baptized,  separate  from  the  other 
part  of  hell ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  with  what 
reluctance  he  placed  them  there.  (See 
Calvin,) 

Baptism  of  Blood.  Tertullian  ^ve 
this  name  to  martyrdom  befere  beptian, 
and  to  the  death  of  martyra  in  genenl, 
which  he,  and,  after  him,  other  Cnristian 
fathers,  conskiered  as  another  and  more 
effectual  baptism  for  purification  fioin  sins, 
and  urgently  recommended  to  believers. 
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BAPtitYs ;  a  Protestant  sect,  distin- 
guisbed  by  their  opmioDS  reepectinff  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.  Witn  re- 
gard to  the  former,  they  maintain  the  ne- 
cessity of  immenioD,  nom  the  significa^ 
tion  of  the  word  ^airrl^M,  to  dip,  lued  by 
the  sacred  writers ;  firom  the  perforaiance 
of  the  rite  in  rivers  in  the  pnmitive  ages, 
and  from  the  phraseology  used  in  describ- 
ing the  ceremony.  With  regard  to  the 
subjects,  they  consider  that  bantiam  ought 
not  to  be  administered  to  chilaren  nor  m- 
fiuits  at  all,  nor  to  adults  in  general,  but 
to  those  only  who  profess  repentance  and 
fiutb.  This  they  defend  from  tiie  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  "  Repent,  and  be  bap- 
tized,'* &e>,  and  from  the  existence  of 
catechumens  in  the  ancient  churches, 
who  were  instructed  before  they  were 
baptized.  They  are  sometimes  caUed 
JtUi^dobapHsUy  to  express  their  variance 
from  those  who  defend  infant  baptism, 
and  who  are  called  Pmdohaptigta,  The 
peculiar  sentiments  of  this  denomination 
nave  spread  so  much  among  other  sects, 
that  we  find  Baptists  equally  among  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians,  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians. — The  Bi^>tistB,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, adopt  the  Independent  ^r  Congre- 
gational form  of  church  government,  and 
all  their  ecclesiastical  assemUies  disclaim 
any  right  to  interfere  vrith  the  concerns 
of  individual  churches.  The  meetings 
of  the  members  of  different  congregations 
are  held  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  advice, 
and  not  for  the  general  ^vemment  of  the 
whole  body. — The  Particular  Baptists  of 
England,  the  Baptists  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  Associated  Baptists  of  Amer- 
ica, and  some  of  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tise, are  Calvinistic  The  other  classes 
are  Aiminian,  or  at  least  not  Calvinistic. 
All,  except  some  of  the  ChrUtimi  Society, 
are  Trimtarians.  The  Free-will  Baptists, 
the  ChrigUan  Socie^,  and  some  of  the 
General  Baptists  of'^  England,  admit  of 
open  communion:  the  other  bodies  de- 
ctane  conununion  with  any  Christians  but 
Baptists.  Some  of  the  prmcipal  diviaons 
are  the  Particular  Baptists,  who  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  particular  election ;  the  Gen- 
eral Baptists,  who  profess  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption.  Some  of  the 
churches  of  tiie  latter  have  three  orders, 
separately  ordained — messengers,  elders 
and  deacons.  The  Associated  or  Cal- 
vinistic Baptists  of  America  are  the 
most  numerous  denomination  in  the  U. 
States.  They  had,  in  1824,  about  150 
associations,  in  which  are  more  than 
9000  churches,  about  2500  preachers,  and 
250,000   communicants.— The  Seventh- 


day  Baptists,  or  Sabbatarians,  observe  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  Free-will 
Baptists  profess  the  doctrine  of  free  sal- 
vation. The  first  church  of  this  order  was 
gathered  in  New  Hampshire  (U.  States) 
m  1780 ;  and  there  were,  in  1824, 10,000 
communicants  in  the  U.  States.  The 
Christian  Society  is  Anti-Calvinistic  and 
Anti-trinitarian.  The  first  church  was 
founded,  in  1808,  in  PcHtsmouth,  N.  H. ; 
the  number  of  communicants,  in  1824, 
was  about  20,000.  Their  churches  have 
organized  the  General  Christian  Confer- 
ence. They  profess  to  reject  useless 
forms  and  ceremonies,  to  use  scriptural 
expressions,  and  disclaim  all  creeds  and 
articles  of  faith. — ^The  Tunkers  are  dis- 
tincuished  for  their  simplicity  of  dress 
and  manners,  and  for  wearing  beards. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  reformation, 
the  subject  of  infent  baptism  was  dis- 
cussed. The  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  are  not, 
however,  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bap- 
tists, by  whom  their  principles  were  ex- 
pressly disclaimed.  The  persecution  of 
dissenters,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave 
rise  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  regular 
church  of  this  sect,  thou^  th«r  principles 
had  prevailed  much  eariier.  We  may 
date  the  first  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  Baptists  as  distinct  fix)m  the  Anabap- 
tists from  their  petition  to  parliament  m 
1620.  In  1623,  tney  are  described  as  car- 
rying an  external  appearance  of  holiness, 
as  denying  the  doctrines  of  predestination, 
reproliation,  6lc  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  Baptists  of  that  time  were  General 
Baptists.  The  year  1633  provides  us 
with  the  earliest  records  remaining  of  the 
formation  of  a  Particular  Baptist  church 
in  London.  Between  these  two  denom- 
inations, there  never  has  been  much  in- 
tercourse. Both  of  them  have  repeatedly 
and  publicly  disclaimed  anabaptism.  The 
Particular  Baptists  have  never  had  any 
material  dispute  amongst  their  members, 
except  upon  a  point  agitated  also  amongst 
the  General  Baptists-^at  of  mixed  com- 
munion :  the  question  is,  whether  persons 
baptized  in  innncy,  and  not  re-boptized 
at  fell  age,  may  bie  admitted  to  partake 
the  sacrament  in  their  congregation. — 
The  whole  number  of  Baptist  chinches 
in  the  U.  States  was,  in  1824,  about 
5600 ;  that  of  the  communicants  about 
407,684.  (For  information  on  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  the  Baptists,  see  the 
works  of  Drs.  Gill  ana  Gale,  Abra- 
ham Booth,  and  Wall*s  Histary  ^  bt- 
fant  B4wtitm.  See,  also,  ^^nabaptiit  and 
Mission!) 
Bar  ;  the  partition  which  separates  the 
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memben  of  a  court  fiom  those  who  have 
to  report  or  to  hear.  The  English  parlia- 
ment,  also,  has  at  its  entrance  such  bars; 
and  the  national  convention  of  France 
adopted  this  arrangement,  and  the  custom 
of  summoning  before  their  bar  all  fiom 
whom  it  desired  information.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  and  judicia- 
ry branches  of  government,  by  a  body 
whose  proper  business  was  deliberation 
and  discussion,  was  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.  At  the 
time  when  50  lives  were  daily  sacrificed, 
in  Paris,  under  Robespierre,  when  the 
monster  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  caused  .^OO 
innocent  children  to  be  drowned  in  one 
night,  the  national  convention  had  not  the 
courage  to  expel  the  wretches  who  in- 
terrupted their  labors  by  singing  patriotic 
songs  at  the  bar.  However,  on  the  16th 
March,  1794,  they  issued  a  decree — que 
dorincmnU  on  n^entendra  jd%u  h  la  tore 
de  la  Conpention  que  la  raison  en  prose. 

Barataku  ;  a  bay  and  island  of  Lou- 
isiana, on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  55  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Balize; 
Ion.  90*  W. ;  lat  29^  N.  The  bay  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  en- 
trance is  the  island,  which  is  a  strone 
militaiy  position,  and  affords  a  safe  ana 
capacious  haibor  fi>r  merchant  vessels, 
and  light  ships  of  war.  This  island  was 
ttke  noted  resort  of  La  Fitte's  piratical 
squadspn,  by  whom  it  viras  fortified  at 
both  ends,  in  1811.  The  adjacent  coun- 
tiy  is  an  open,  level  resion,  and  to  the 
north  is  a  fine  tract,  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar. 

Barb.    (See  Morse.) 

Barbadoeb,  one  of  the  Caribbees,  and 
the  most  eastern  of  the  West  India  islands, 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese,  but  belonging  to  the  English, 
was  settled  by  the  latter  m  1605.  It  lies 
30  leagues  £.  of  St  Vincent,  28  S.  E. 
Martinique ;  Ion.  59^  W. ;  lat  LT  10^  N. 
It  is  21  miles  long,  and  14  broad,  contain- 
inff  106,470  acres,  most  of  which  is  under 
ciutivation.  It  is  divided  into  11  parishes, 
and  contains  4  towns,  viz.  Briacetown, 
the  capital,  Speight^s  Town,  Austin's 
Town,  and  Jamestown.  Pop.,  in  1786, 
16,167  whites,  838  free  people  of  color, 
and  62,115  slaves :  in  1811, 16,289  whites, 
3,392  tee  people  of  color,  and  62,258 
shives;  total,  81,939.  Slaves  in  1817, 
77,273.  According  to  Humboldt's  tables, 
prepared  in  1823-£l,  B.  contained  21,000 
ftee  persons  and  79,000  slaves;  total, 
100,000.— The  clinoate  is  very  hot,  but  the 
air  is  pure,  and  moderated  by  the  constant 
trade  winds ;  but  it  is  subject  to  dreadfiil 


hurricanes.  The  soil  in  the  low  lands  is 
black,  somewhat  reddish  in  the  shallow 
parts,  on  the  hills  of  a  chalky  marl,  and 
near  the  sea  generally  sandy.  Of  this 
variety  of  soil,  the  black  mould  is  beet 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  manure,  has  given  as 
great  returns  of  sucar,  in  fiivorable  seasons^ 
as  any  in  the  West  Indies,  the  ptime 
lands  of  St  Christopher's  excepted.  Hie 
houses  of  the  planters  are  venr  numerous 
all  along  the  country,  which,  with  the 
luxuriant  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the 
gently-swelling  hills,  form  a  deU^tfiil 
scene.  The  average  annual  exports  fm 
eight  years,  firom  1740  to  1748,  were 
1^948  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  13  c  wt.  eadi, 
12^684  puncheons  of  rum,  of  100  galkms 
each,  60  hogsheads  of  molasses,  4,667  bags 
of  ginger,  600  bags  of  cotton,  and  927 
gourds  of  aloes.  The  expmtt^  on  an 
average,  in  1784,  1785  and  1786,  had 
fidlen  to  9,554  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,448 
puncheons  of  rum,  6,320  ba^  of  ginger, 
8,331  bags  of  cotton,  exclusive  of  some 
smaller  articles.  Vahie  of  exports  in  1809, 
£450,760;  in  1810,  £271,597.  Imports  in 
1809,  £288,412;  in  1810,£311,400^The 
Moravians  liave  two  missionaries,  and  the 
Methodist  society  one,  on  this  iaiand. 
(See  ffest  Indies.)  Much  information  on 
this  island  is  to  ne  found  in  Mr.  WiJber- 
force's  report  to  parliament.  It  is  thought 
that  Baibadoes  reached  its  summit  of 
prosperity  a  hundred  years  ago. 
BABBAaxLLi.  (See  Otomone.) 
BARBARiAif.  The  Ghreeks  gave  the 
name  0dp0ap9i  to  every  one  who  spoke 
their  language  badly.  The  term  was  a^ 
terwards  applied  to  all  foreign  nations ; 
and,  as  tlie  civilization  of  Greece  was 
really  much  higher  than  that  of  the  sut> 
rounding  nations,  the  idea  of  rude,  iOiU- 
rate^  mcwUized,  soon  connected  itself 
with  the  word.  The  Romans,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  imitated  the  Gre^s, 
and  applied  the  term  barbantt  to  all  na- 
tions except  themselves  and  the  Greeks — 
the  two  most  civilized  states  of  antiquity. 
This  word,  however,  did  not  alvrays  con- 
vey the  idea  of  something  odious;  thus 
Plautus  calls  Nievius  barharum  poetaai, 
because  he  had  not  written  in  Greek. 
Cicero  (adDiv.  ix.3.)uses  the  word  barhan 
in  reference  to  illiterate  persons,  without 
taste ;  and  we  still  apply  the  term  barharism 
to  an  expression  which  offends  the  rules  of 
a  language.  The  signification  of  cnie%, 
implied  in  the  word,  is  of  modem  origin. 
Arrogant  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  to  apply 
a  term  of  contempt  to  every  forngner,  a 
aimihu*  usage  has  existed,  and  still  exists 
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to  a  certain  degree,  among  the  European 
races.  These,  for  a  long  time,  applied 
the  term  savage,  or  some  correspondinff 
word,  to  aU  nations  who  had  not  received 
the  Christian  faith ;  and,  even  at  the  present 
time,  Christian  nations  ij^eneralk  seem 
to  consider  tliemselves  released  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality,  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  nations  of  another  re- 
ligion. If  the  ancients  appear  to  us  arro- 
gant in  this  respect,  we  must  not  forget, 
that  they  never  looked  upon  the  harbarians 
in  the  light  of  inferior  beings ;  never  spoke 
of  them,  nor  conducted  towards  them,  in 
the  style  which  the  Spaniards  have  used 
towards  the  barbarians  of  America,  and 
many  other  nations  besides  them  towards 
the  barbarians  of  Aiiica. 

BARBABUfo,  Francesco  da ;  one  of  the 
earliest  Italian  poets.  He  was  bom  at 
Barbarino,  in  Tuscany,  in  1264,  and  studi- 
ed jurisprudence  at  Padua  and  Bologna. 
He  was  employed  as  an  ecclesiastical 
lawyer,  and  had  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  Dy  pope  Clement 
V.  He  is  reckoned  among  me  founders 
of  Italian  literature,  on  account  of  his 
poem  entitled  DocumtnU  tPAmore^  which 
relates  to  moral  philosophy.  It  was  fint 
printed  at  Rome,  in  1640,  by  Ubaldini. 
The  greater  part  of  his  wcMrks  are  lost. 
Barbanno  died  of  the  plague,  at  Florence, 
in  1348. 

Barbarossa;  emperor  of  Germany. 
(See  Frederic  L) 

Barbarossa,  Aruch  or  Home ;  the  son 
of  a  renegade  of  Lemnoe,  and  a  noted 
pirate.  Having,  ^  his  success  in  piracy 
on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  made  himseUT 
master  of  12  galleys  stoutly  manned  with 
Turks,  he  rei^ered  himself  so  formidable, 
that  Sehm  Eutemi,  mler  of  the  country 
about  Algiers,  called  in  his  assistanoe 
against  the  Spaniards.  Being  admitted 
into  Algiers  with  his  men,  he  caused 
Selim  to  be  strangled  in  a  biOh,  and  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  acted 
with  the  greatest  tyranny,  which  pro- 
duced a  revolt  among  the  Arabs,  who 
sought  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Tunis. 
This  confederacy  was  defeat^,  and  Tunis 
itself  taken,  of  which  B.  also  declared 
himself  the  sovereign.  He  then  marched 
to  Tremecen,  the  prince  of  which  he  also 
defeated,  and  was  admitted  into  their 
capital  by  the  people,  who  first  beheaded 
their  fugitive  king.  The  next  heir  of 
Tremecen  then  applied  for  aid  to  Go- 
mares,  governor  or  Gran  for  Charies  V, 
who  marched  vnth  a  powerful  army  to- 
wards Tremecen.  B.  leaving  the  town, 
with  his  Turks,  to  meet  this  new  enemyi 


the  people  shut  the  gates;  on  which  he 
endeavored  to  fly,  but,  being  overtaken, 
fought  like  a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  was  cut 
to  pieces,  with  all  his  Turks,  in  the  44tb 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1518. 

Barbarossa,  Hayradin  or  Khayr  Ed- 
din  ;  youneer  brother  of  the  preceding: 
He  was  left  by  Aruch  to  secure  Algiers, 
when  he  marched  against  Tunis,  and,  on 
his  death,  was  proclaimed  kin^  in  has 
place.  Finding  his  authority  mseeure, 
he  made  application  to  the  Ottoman  sul- 
tan Soliman,  offering  to  recognise  his  8tt> 
periority,  and  become  tributary,  provided 
a  force  was  sent  to  him  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  his  usurpation.  SoMman 
agreed  to  his  proposals,  and,  ordering  him 
a  reeuforeement  of  janizaries,  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  viceroy  or  pacha 
over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Thus  rein- 
forced, Hayradin  built  a  wall  for  the  im^ 
provement  of  the  harix>r,  strengthened  it 
with  fortifications,  and  may  to  deemed 
the  founder  of  that  mischievous  seat  of 
piracy,  as  it  has  ever  since  existed.  Sncb 
was  his  reputation  for  naval  and  military 
talents,  that  Soliman  11  nuide  him  his 
capitan  pacha.  In  this  capacity,  he  sig- 
nalized himself  bv  a  bog  coarse  of  ex- 
ploits agauist  the  Venetians  and  Genoese ; 
and,  in  1543^  when  Francis  I  made  a 
league  with  Soliman,  B.  left  Conataotino- 
ple,  and,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  having 
the  French  ambassador  on  boacd,  tooE 
Reggie,  and  sacked  the  coast  of  Italy. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Fieneh,  he  also 
besieged  and  took  Nice,  and,  refittmg, 
during  the  vrinter,  at  Toulon,  acain  ravaged 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Itafy  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  and  returned  with  manT 
prisonen  and  much  spoil  to  Constanti- 
nople. From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
declined  active  service,  and  to  have  given 
himself  up  to  a  voluptuous  life  among 
his  female  ciqytives,  until  the  age  of  80» 
when  he  died,  and  his  suoeessor  Hassan 
became  possessed  of  lus  authori^  and 
riches.  With  the  forocity  of  a  Turk  and 
a  corsair,  he  possessed  some  generous 
sentiments,  ana  obtained  a  character  for 
honor  and  fiddity  in  his  engagements. 

Barbart  Statxs.  The  states  of  Bar- 
bery lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Afirica, 
westeriy  from  Egjrpt,  as  far  as  the  Adan- 
tic  ocean.  They  are,  Tripoli  (including 
Barca),  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez  and  Morocco 
They  are,  with  uie  exception  of  some 
little  republics  in  Barca,  all  seats  of  the 
military  despotism  of  the  Turks  and 
Moors.  This  tract  of  land,  of  74],j650 
square  miles,  is  intersected  by  the  Atlas 
mountains,  whooe  highest  oummilB  are 
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constantly  covered  with  snow.  The  lofti- 
est among  them,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Morocco,  is  12,000  feet  high.  On  the 
coast,  a  mild,  healthy,  spring-like  breeze 
prevails  the  whole  year,  except  in  July 
and  August,  when  the  suiibcating  south 
wind  blows.  The  plague  is  never  gen- 
erated here,  but  is  brought  firom  Constan- 
tinople—The ground  is  fruitful  in  those 
places  where  it  is  watered  by  rivers 
running  from  the  Atlas  mountains  into 
the  Mediterranean.  From  July  till  Oc- 
tober, when  all  other  plants  are  scorched 
up  by  the  sun,  the  oleander  still  survives 
to  enliven  the  landscape.  In  winter,  the 
ground  is  watered  by  finequent  and  vio- 
tent  showers.  In  January,  the  meadows 
are  abeady  adorned  with  verdure.  In 
April  and  Mav,  the  whole  countiy  Is 
covered  with  flowers.  The  moisture  and 
warmth  impart  to  the  productions  of  the 
soil  an  unconmion  vigor  and  an  exuberant 
growth.  Bariey  is  the  most  important 
]xroduction.  Wheat,  maize,  millet,  rice, 
and  a  kind  of  pulse  (in  Spanish,  garhan- 
poffV  which  are  eaten  roasted,  in  large 
Quantities,  are  generally  cultivated.  The 
Indian  fig-tree,  which  takes  root  easily, 
forms  impenetrable  hedges  for  gardens 
and  vine^ard&  The  vine  stretches  itself 
in  beautiful  winding  from  one  tree  to 
another.  Its  trunk  is  often  as  lam  as 
that  of  a  common-sized  tree.  Every- 
where are  seen  well-cultivated  olive-gar- 
dens. The  pomegranates  are  three-times 
as  large  as  m  Italy.  Excellent  oranges 
ripen  in  great  quantities.  Melons,  cu- 
cumbere,  cabbages,  lettuce,  abound.  The 
artichoke  grows  wild.  The  henna  is 
raised  in  the  gardens.  The  acorns  of  the 
quercus  baUotOy  with  a  hi^h  trunk,  an  ai^ 
ticle  of  food  of  the  inhabitants,  taste  like 
wiki  chestnuts.  The  tall,  tapering  cypress, 
the  cedar,  the  ahnond-tiee,  the  white 
laulbenj-tree,  the  indigofera  glauea 
(which  IS  important  for  dyeing),  the  ctne- 
raria  of  the  meadows  (which  is  efficacious 
against  the  stone),  the  fragrant  cistus^  the 
splendid  eactua,  grow  every  where.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  thyme  and  rose- 
maiy,  which  purify  the  air,  and  serve  for 
flre-wood.  In  all  directions  are  seen 
bushes  of  white  roses,  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted the  purest  essence.  The  sugar- 
cane flourishes  excellently.  An  inferior 
variety  of  this,  called  soliman,  reaches  a 
considerable  height,  and  is  more  juicy 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  Tiie  lotus 
and  the  palm-tree  are  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants.  The  &n- 
palm  ffrows  on  the  whole  coast;  the 
date-palm,  in  the  parts  whi^  lie  nearer 


to  the  desert  of  Sahara.  There  are,  along 
the  coast,  woods  of  the  cork-tree.  Gum 
is  obtained  fix»m  the  acada-tree. — Among 
the  useful  animals,  the  camel  holds  the 
highest  place.  Greater  care  might  be 
bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
buffaloes.  Sheep  with  fat  tails  are  com- 
mon. Wild  boars  and  many  other  spe- 
cies of  game  are  abundant  ui  the  mterior 
of  the  country  are  apes,  jackals,  hyenas, 
lions,  panthers,  ounc^  and  the  gentle 

gazelles.  Ostriches  live  in  the  desert. 
»ird8  are  numerous,  as  are,  also,  locusts, 
gnats,  flies,  bugs,  toads  and  serpents,  the 
hitter  from  9  to  12  feet  long ;  river  and 
sea-fish  and  turtles  in  abundance.  Tlie 
bees  deposit  excellent  honev  in  the  rocks 
and  trees.  The  art  of  mining  is  neglect- 
ed ;  but  there  is  much  iron,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  sulphur,  many  mineral-springs,  much 
gypsum,  lime-stone,  good  clays,  ^c,  to- 
{^ether  with  salt  from  springs  and  the  sea, 
in  abundance. — ^This  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful country,  separated  from  Europe  only 
by  a  sea  of  no  great  width,  has  often  been 
the  centre  of  an  advanced  civilization. 
It  was  distinguished  for  prosperity,  popu- 
lation and  industry,  under  the  CarJia- 
ffinians,  Romans,  Vandals  and  Arabians. 
Its  commereial  advantages  are  verv  greaL 
Its  intercourse  with  the  coasts  of  £uropc 
is  fiur  more  easy  and  quick  than  the  in- 
tercourse of  those  coasts  with  their  own 
capital  cities,  and  the  transportation  of 
goods  is  less  expensive  from  Marseilles 
and  Genoa  to  Tunis  and  Algiers  than  to 
Paris,  or  even  to  Turin  and  Milan.  Cato 
showed  to  the  Roman  senate  flesh  flgs, 
which  were  gathered  under  the  walls  of 
Carthage ;  yet  this  fruit,  except  in  its  dried 
state,  is  not  edible  after  three  days  firom 
the  time  of  gathering.  The  whole  coun- 
try can  support  60  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  now  hardly  contains  10  millions  and 
a  halC  Next  to  Egypt,  it  was  the  richest 
and  most  productive  Roman  province, 
and  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  The  Roman  writers  called 
it  fiie  wtd  of^  (he  repvbUc^  the  Jewd  of  the 
empirej  apeciosUas  toUus  terra  Jlortntis^ 
and  the  wealthv  citizens  considered  the 
possession  of  palaces  and  country-houses 
on  this  beautiful  coast  as  the  highest 
happiness.  The  little  Arabian  courts 
too,  of  Fez,  Tetuan,  Tremecen,  Garbo, 
Ck>nstantine,  sedulously  encouraj^  the 
arts  and  agriculture.  Amalfi,  Naples, 
Messina,  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Florence,  en- 
riched themselves  by  their  conunerctal 
intercourse  with  this  flne  country,  and  the 
Venetian  ships  visited  all  the  ciUGa  of  the 
Afiican  coast    Three  centuries  ago.  »n 
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end  was  put  to  all  this  proroeri^.  The 
land  became  the  abode  of  cnme  and 
miseiy,  the  prey  of  13 — 14000  adventur- 
era,  collected  together  fix>m  another  part 
of  the  world,  and  detested  by  the  native 
inhabitanta  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tiy  are  divided  into  Cabvles,  Moors  and 
Aiabs,  Negroes,  Jews  and  Turks.  First, 
the  originiQ  inhabitants,  called,  also,  Ba- 
rahra  or  Berbers  (hence  Barbary),  dwell 
in  the  mountains  in  small  viUages.  The 
Guanches,  in  the  Canaries,  were  also  Ber- 
bers. These  are  wild,  athletic,  well- 
formed  men,  of  great  muscular  strength, 
who  bear  with  ease  hunger,  and  hud- 
ships  of  all  kinds.  All  the  branches  of 
this  race  are  distinguished  by  thin  beards. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  robbers,  in- 
human and  fiuthless;  yet  they  practise 
hospitality,  and  travellers  are  secure  un- 
der their  protection.  Jealous  of  their 
Hbertfj  they  are  subject  to  theif  sovereign 
only  m  name,  and  usually  carry  on  war 
with  the  troops  employed  in  collecting 
the  taxes.  They  prepare  their  fire-arms 
themselves,  and  are  good  marksmen. 
The  shepherds,  on  the  high  mountains, 
dwell  in  caves,  like  the  ancient  Troglo- 
dytes. The  Schilluh-Beibers,  in  Moroc- 
co, are  the  most  implacable  and  vindic- 
tive. The  most  numerous  people  of 
Northern  Afirica  are  the  Arafak  Those 
who  dwell  in  cities  are  particularly 
called  Moors;  those  who  wander  over 
the  country,  and  live  in  tents,  are  called 
Bedouins.  The  last  are  descended  from 
the  Saracens,  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
country.    They  are  large,  muscular,  with 

r'  'ited,  handsome  countenances,  large, 
k,  piercing  eyes,  noses  somewhat 
aquiline,  regular  teeth,  white  as  ivoiy,  a 
full,  strong  beard,  and  black  hair.  The 
complexion  of  the  people,  in  the  northern 
parts,  is  light  brown,  and,  toward  the 
south,  becomes  darker,  till  at  last  it  is  en- 
tirely black,  but  without  the  Nesro  physi- 
ognomy, which  first  shows  itseSf  in  Sou- 
dan. The  Arab  natives  are,  for  the  most 
part,  a  wandering  race,  dwelling  in  teiits, 
in  bodies  of  firom  10  or  12  to  100  fami- 
lies, in  the  patriarchal  maimer,  every 
family  under  a  sheik,  who  explains  xhe 
Koran,  administers  justice,  arid  adjusts, 
quarrels.  They  carry  on  a  constant  war, 
in  the  most  savage  manner,  either  widi 
the  Berbers,  or  with  the  collectors  of 
tribute,  sent  by  their  sovereign.  Their 
business  is  war;  their  income,  plunder. 
When  they  are  not  engaged  in  war  with 
their  neighbors,  they  enter,  as  auxiliaries, 
the  service  of  the  deys.  They  universal- 
ly hate  the  Christians,  yet  they  are  less 


dissembling  and  deceitfiil  than  the  Moors 
aiKi  Berbers.  The  riffht  of  hospitality  is 
of  avail  only  within  meir  httle  camp& — 
The  Moors  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  na- 
tions which  have  settled  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, but,  in  their  principal  characteristics, 
are  Arabs.  They  call  themselves  Mos- 
lems (that  is,  believers),  or  Medains  (that  is, 
mhabiUmls  of  cities).  As  zealous  profes- 
sors of  Mohanuned's  doctrine,  they  aespise 
and  hate  Christians  and  Jews.  They  are 
jealous,  suspicious,  unsociable,  dissem- 
bling, cruel,  incapable  of  love  and  fiiend- 
ship ;  moreover,  so  idle  and  inactive,  that 
they  sit  whole  days  with  their  legs  crossed 
under  them,  leanmg  against  the  wall,  and, 
vrithout  uttering  a  word,  gaze  at  the 
passers  by.  There  is  no  longer  any  trace 
of  the  intellectual  cultivation  which  they 
had  attained  in  the  middle  ages,  under  a 
better  ffovernment,  in  Spain.  They  are 
in  the  nighest  degree  superstitious,  and« 
in  their  eyes,  it  is  a  crime  merely  to  pos- 
sess a  printed  book.  The  Moor  never 
laughs:  serious,  and,  to  all  appearaiice, 
absorbed  in  thought,  he  gives  no  sign 
of  a  desire  of  knowledge,  or  of  intellec- 
tual action.  His  greatest  pleasure  is,  to 
go  into  the  bath,  tt>  drink  coflTee,  and  to 
hear  stories.  The  usual  food  of  this  peiH 
pie  is  cuscosoo,  a  kind  of  maccaroni. 
The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  drink  also 
much  tea.  The  belief  prevails  universal- 
ly among  the  Moors,  that,  at  some  future 
time,  on  a  festival  day,  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  they  will  be  attacked  and  sub- 
dued by  a  people  clothed  in  red.  In 
their  bhnd  fetalism,  they  bear  with  indif^ 
ference  every  change  of  condition,  and  die 
quietly  under  the  severest  pain,  if  they  can 
only  lie  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
Mecca. — ^Free  Negroes  have  settled  among 
the  Moors,  and,  in  Morocco,  even  fill  the 
offices  of  state,  and  serve  in  the  army^^ 
Jews  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Bat- 
bary.  They  cany  on  the  foreign  trade. 
They  are  descended  firom  the  first  colony 
of  Israelites  from  Phoenicia,  increased  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were 
banished  from  Spain  and  Poitugal.  Not- 
withstanding the  contempt  in  which  they 
live,  separated,  in  a  narrow  district,  from 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
insulted  by  tlie  common  people,  and  op- 
pressed by  the  rich,  yet  all  business  is 
done  by  them.  The  ignorant  Moorish 
rulers  nirm  out  to  Jews  their  revenues,, 
and  choose  firam  among  them  their  mea 
of  business,  tax-gntherers,  secretaries,  in- 
terpreters, &c.  They  coin  the  mcn^, 
and  manufiicture  ornaments  of  all  kinds. 
Heavy  taxe^  are  imposed  on  them,  ac- 
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cordiDg  to  their  ago.  Seldom  is  a  murder 
puiuBbed  n^cfa  a  Moor  commits  upon  a 
Jew.  The  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
any  thingbut  black,  a  color  hated  by  the 
Moon.  They,  tfaerefbre,  adorn  them- 
selyee  ao  much  the  more  in  their  houses. 
— ^The  ndinff  class  is  the  Tuiks.  Since 
TuiUh  and  other  pirates  settled  here, 
900  years  ago,  through  the  perfidy  of  the 
first  Horuc  or  Aruch  Barbarossa  (see 
Barbaraasa\  the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture 
and  Gonuneroe,  which  formerly  distin- 
gnisbed  the  Arabian  states,  here,  as  in 
Grenada,  have  perished.  The  political 
privileges  of  the  Tuiics,  and  their  riches, 
gained  by  piracy  and  traffic  in  slaves, 
nave  enamed  them  to  tyrannise  over  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  continual  wars 
which  &e  kni|^ts  of  Malta  of  the  order 
of  St  John  carried  on  with  the  unbeliev- 
ers, gave  these  military  states  of  Northern 
Afirica  the  occasion  for  their  piratical 
policy.  The  knights  destroyed  the  Moor- 
ish commerce,  ^lim  and  Soliman,  there- 
fore, called  upon  their  subjects  to  commit 
robberies  on  the  Christians.  Excellent 
sailoiB  were  soon  formed  under  the  flag 
of  the  crescent  Among  them,  the  two 
brothers  Horuc  and  Hayradin  (or  Kbair 
Eddin,  who  died  in  1546][,  both  sur- 
named  Barharassoy  distinguished  them- 
selves. They  founded,  about  1518,  the 
piratical  republic  of  Alters,  where  re- 
ligious ftnaticism  has  given  to  piracy  a 
sacred  character.  As  me  Moorish  com- 
merce declined  whilst  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians increased,  the  Maltese,  consequently, 
gained  little,  the  Algerines,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  booty,  and  Tunis,  Tripoli 
and  Morocco  were  induced  to  follow  the 
example:  but  Algiers  constantly  distin- 
guished itself  above  the  rest  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states  by  courage  and  crime.  Here, 
as  in  Malta,  the  sovereignty  was  the  ex- 
elusive  possession  of  K>reign  warriors. 
The  reigninff  soldiery  was  supported  by 
voluntary  enlistments  in  all  countries  of 
the  same  belief,  excepting  that  in  which 
it  governed.  This  nuHtia  reserved  to  it- 
self the  right  of  choosuig  their  chief,  and 
the  dey  was  the  first  among  his  equals, 
for  the  soldiers  a  seneral,  and  for  the  na- 
tive races  an  unlimited  ruler.  The  Al- 
gerine  government  also  prohibited  the 
marriage  of  the  soldiers,  and  iealously 
excluded  their  children  from  aft  partici- 
,  pation  in  the  government,  the  Turks 
reservingthe  important  places  for  them- 
selves. For  this  reason,  the  government 
aends  ships  every  other  year  to  the  Le- 
vant, to  obtain  new  enlistments.  They 
take  recruits  even  among  the  criminab 


in  Constantinople.  Here  despised,  in  Al- 
giers they  immediately  become  effendU 
(Turkish  lawyers),  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  upstarts  and  adventurers.  There 
are  not  more  than  12—19000  of  them,  and 
yet  they  rule  over  several  millions. 

Hutiry  of  the  Bcarhary  States,  Since  the 
subjection  of  Northern  Africa  by  Omar 
(A.  D.647)  and  other  generals  of  the  Arabi- 
an ca1i|^9,  several  small  states  have  arisen 
on  the  coast.  Zeiri,  a  distinguished  Arab, 
built  Alters  ^Aschir)  in  944,  and  extend- 
ed the  dominion  of  his  countrymen.  One 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  conferred  on  the 
family  of  this  able  man  (who  died  in  970) 
heremtaiy  power.  It  governed,  undci^ 
the  name  or  the  Zeirites,  till  1148,  when 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  took  fiiom  Hassan 
Ben  Ali,  tl^  last  of  this  dynasty,  Tripoli 
and  a  great  portion  of  bis  territory.  The 
Moravide%  tne  rulers  of  Morocco,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  rest  llie  dy- 
nasty of  the  Moravides  sovemed  the 
whole  coast  till  1269,  in  miich  year  the 
Negro  princes  Abouhafii  founded  a  king- 
dom at  Tunis.  St  Louis  fq.  v.)  died  of 
the  plague,  at  the  siege  of  tne  city  of  this 
name,  in  1270.  After  this,  the  Beni  Zian 
became  masters  of  the  neatest  part  of  the 
Algerine  state,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
most  important  cities  (Oran,  Algieis,  Tu- 
nis and  Tripoli)  fixim  raising  t&mselves 
to  independent  sovereignties,  which,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  taa^\  Jew^ 
from  Spain,  in  and  afier  1^2,  became 
very  populous.  About  1494,  they  began 
to  revenge  themselves  for  their  expulsion 
fix>m  Spain  by  pfaracy.  Ferdinand  the 
CathoUc,  therefi>re,  fitted  out  a  powerfiil 
expedition  against  them.  He  conquered, 
in  1506,  Oran  and  other  cities,  made  the 
rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tremecen  tributary 
to  him ;  in  1509,  took  Tripoli,  subdued 
Algiers,  and  built,  on  an  island  before  the 
harbor  of  the  city,  a  castle,  which  he  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  garrison,  and  thereby 
commanded  the  commerce  of  the  place. 
But,  after  Ferdinand's  death,  the  Al^ 
rines  called  to  their  assistance  a  Turki^ 
pirate,  the  above-named  Horac  or  Aruch 
Barbarossa,  who,  with  his  brother,  Khayr 
Eddin  or  Hayradm,  appeared  with  'a 
squadron  before  Algiers.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  3ie  inhabitants ;  but, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  caused  the  emir 
Selim  Eutemi  (who  till  this  time  had  de- 
fended .AJgiers)  to  be  strangled,  and  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king,  in  1516,  by  the 
Turks,  who  now  exercised  such  intolera-^ 
ble  tyrannv,  murdering  and  plundering  at 
pleasure,  mat  tlie  natives  were  even  com- 
pelled to  call  upon  the  Spaniards  lor  as- 
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flkttnee ;liitt a ttorm  defltrojreil  AeSpan- 
iflh  fleet.  Home  BaitMroflaa  aftermrds 
defeated  the  Arabs,  and  conquered  Tunis 
and  Tremecen.  But  he  was  vanquished 
before  Oran  by  the  Spanirii  governor,  the 
marquis  de  Gomarez,  and,  with  1500 
Taifes,  remained  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Hayradin,  see- 
ing no  poesibiiity  of  being  able  to  maintain 
himseli  against  the  Christians  and  the  dis- 
oontented  Algerines,  placed  the  kingdom, 
in  1519,  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan 
Solhnan,  who  appointed  him  pacha,  and 
supplied  him  with  10,000  janizaries. 
Wm  these  troops  he  expelled  the  Span- 
iards from  the  rortified  island,  vHiich,  ia 
15S9,  he  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  a  mole,  so  as  to  render  Al|pers  an  ex- 
cellent harbor.  He  took  Tunis  by  strata- 
gem, but  was  obhged,  in  1535,  to  aban- 
don it  to  Charles  V,  who  again  placed 
inxm  the  throne  the  banished  king,  set  at 
liberty  20,000  Christian  slaves,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Goletta. 
Against  Hassan  (a  renegade  Grom  Sardin- 
ia^ Hayradin^s  successor  in  the  office  of 
pacha,  Charles  V,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  die  experienced  Doria,  undertook  the 
sieae  of  Algiers,  with  a  fleet  of  .200  sail 
and  90,000  men,  in  the  ktter  part  of  1541. 
The  Spaniards  unshed  to  settle  here  per- 
manently; and  merchantSj  mechanics, 
and  women,  eiien  ladies  of  the  couil,  had 
embariced  on  board  the  fleet  But  a  ter- 
rinle  storm,  accompanied  with  earth- 
quakes and  violent  rains,  destroyed  the 
greater  pert  of  the  ships  and  the  camp, 
Oct  28.  Charies  was  omiged  to  abandon 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  scattered  forces.  He  lost,  by  the 
storm,  15  ships  of  war,  140  transports 
and  8000  men.  Cid-Utica,  say  the  Moora, 
a  pious  Maraboot,  heat  the  sea  so  lonr 
with  his  stick,  that  it  lost  patience,  and 
destroyed  the  ships  of  the  unbelievers. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  thelioly  man 
after  his  death ;  and,  even  now,  the  people 
believe  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  strike 
the  sea  with  his  bones,  in  order  to  raise  a 
storm  which  will  repel  a  Christian  fleet. 
Tins  success  encouraged  the  barbarians. 
The  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  1544,  conquered 
Tremecen ;  in  1555,  Bugia ;  and,  in  15G9, 
Tunis,  which,  however,  regained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1G28,  in  1694  became  tribu- 
tary, and,  in  1754,  was  conquered  a  second 
time.  Since  then,  it  has  always  remained 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Algiers. 
The  Spaniards,  in  1703,  renewed,  without 
success,  then:  attacks  upon  Algiers :  they 
also  kNft  Oran,  in  1708.  Equally  unsuc- 
eesallil  were  ^e  attacks  of  the  English, 
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the  Dutch  and  the  Fiendk  1h  160)^ 
the  E&^liab,  for  the  first  thne,  made  a 
treaty  with  Akiers,  and,  in  1816,  ib  con- 
nexion with  the  Dutch,  finally  humbled 
the  pride  of  this  piratical  state.  (See 
Skafe-trade  and  SUxienf  of  the  Whites).— 
But  the  insuflicienc^  of  the  means  em- 
pk> ved  for  the  restramt  of  the  fanatics,  the 
jealousy  of  the  European  states,  and  other 
causes,  contributed  to  render  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Algerines  only  momentatv.  The 
northern  coast  of  Afiica  can  only  be  sav* 
ed,  after  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Tufki^  soldiery,  by  a  jtidicious  cc4oaJal 
system.  The  haughtiness  of  the  Barbary 
states  is  greater  than  ever.  In  1817,  the 
Algerine  pirates  ventured  efresk  into  the 
North  sea,  and  captured  all  the  ships 
which'did  not  belong  to  tributary  pow- 
ers, such  as  Sweden,  Denmaik,  Portugal, 
or  to  those  with  which  they  have  made 
treaties,  as  England,  the  United  States, 
the  Netherlan<u,  Sardinia,  Nrales  and 
France.  The  govemments  of  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  have  indeed 
promised  not  to  treat  the  Christian  pris- 
oners any  longer  as  slaves,  but  more  like 
prisoners  of  war  (see  SUwt-irade);  but 
the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  fiJl . 
into  their  hands  has  not  become  better; 
on  the  contrary,  their  treatment  is  much 
more  cruel  than  before.  The  flags  of  the 
less  powerful  states,  notwithstanding  the 
treaties,  are  seldom  respected;  sm,  in 
1826,  piratical  fleets  sailed  &om  Algiers 
to  capture  vessels  belonging  to  Spaniards 
and  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  &C.  Against 
the  German  navigation,  also^  their  fiiiy 
has  often  been  directed.  On  this  account^ 
an  antipiratical  confederacy  has  been  form« 
ed  in  Hamburg,  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
diet,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pro- 
pose measures  for  the  s^urity  of  German 
ships.  Most  of  the  powers  seemed  to  de- 
sire the  protection  of  England,  but  Baden 
considered  it  a  national  concern  of  the 
Gernian  confederation.  For  two  years 
past,  ^e  French  and  Algeiines  have  been 
m  a  state  of  hostility :  3ie  dispute  is  not 
yet  settled.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
in  1819,  called  upon  the  Baibaiy  states, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  European  powers, 
to  regard  as  binding  the  European  law  of 
nations.  But  the  crusade,  which  sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  as  president  of  the  antipirati- 
cal association  in  Paris  (now  dissolved), 
proposed  to  the  powers  of  Christendom, 
did  not  take  place.— Of  the  three  piratical 
states,  Algiers,  Timis  and  Tripoli,  Alters 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  ferocious  sokheiy. 
The  arbitrary  extortions  of  the  former 
pachas  noade  their  government  so  mucli 
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hatsdf  that,  in  16S8,  thie  iwhahitMits  sent 
deputies  to  Conslaiitinople,  who  penuad* 
ed  Achmed  I  to  consent  to  the  famitation 
of  the  power  of  the  pacha.  They  chose 
their  own  dey,  therefore,  to  take  charae 
of  the  finances,  and  left  to  the  pacha  onT^ 
his  salaiy  and  his  rank.  The  pachas  af- 
terward attempting  to  recover  their  former 
authority,  the  dey  Babu  Ali,  in  1710, 
caused  the  one  then  in  office  to  be  thrown 
into  a  ship,  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
with  the  declaration,  that  the  Algerines 
would  no  longer  receive  a  pacha  from 
the  Porte,  but  would  be  governed  l^deys 
chosen  bv  themselves.  Achmed  III  ap- 
pointed ttie  then  ruling  dey  his  pacha,  and 
thereby  renounced  aU  influence  in  the 

government  of  this  military  republic 
ince  that  time,  the  mnd  seignior  only 
sends  occasionally  a  d^Mttix,  or  pleni[)o- 
tentiary,  to  Algiers,  who  is  received  with 
great  respect,  entertained,  guarded,  and 
veiy  soon  sent  back  again.  But  the  per- 
sonal condition  of  the  deys  is  not  more 
secure  than  that  of  their  predecessors. 
Seldom  is  one  so  fortunate  as  Moham- 
med III,  who  died  in  1791,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years,  at  the  age  of  93.  The  dey 
Omar  racha,  who  made  so  determined  a 
resistance  to  lord  Exmouth,  and  who  was 
as  prudent  and  active  ss  he  was  brave, 
was  murdered  bv  his  soldiers,  in  1817. 
On  this  account,  his  successor,  Ali  Hodya, 
a  Tuik  by  birth,  with  his  family,  his  treas- 
ures and  ministers,  went  by  night,  Nov. 
2, 1817,  into  the  strong  castle  of  Kiaska, 
or  Chaxba  (which  was  the  residence  of 
his  predecessors  till  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century),  and,  by  means  of  the  garrison, 
on  which  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  his 
50  cannon,  held  the  city  and  the  disor- 
derly Turkish  soldieiy  in  awe.  He  treat- 
ed the  European  consuls  and  the  foreign 
merchants  with  shocking  caprice  and  cru- 
elty. His  successor,  Hussein,  who  seems 
more  peaceftilly  disposed,  has  also,  for  the 
sake  of  security,  chosen  tliis  castle  for 
his  residence.  The  dey  of  Algiers  has 
unlimited  power,  though  assisted  by  a  di- 
van composed  of  the  first  ministers  and 
officers  of  state.  The  choice  of  the  dey 
depends  wholly  on  tlie  common  soldiers. 
Tt  must  be  unanimous ;  one  party,  there- 
fore, generally  compel  tlie  other  to  a  con- 
currence with  them.  The  individual 
chosen  must  take  the  office.  The  new 
dey,  to  reward  his  adherents  witli  places, 
firequently  causes  all  tlie  officers  of  his 
predecessor  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
dey  commands  m  every  thing  except  in 
rebgious  aflhirs.  He  holds  a  court  of  jus- 
tice eveiy  day  except  Thursday  and 


jus- 
Fri- 


day,  at  which  aU  the  offlcen  are  , 
Every  case  is  quickly  decided,  and  the 
sentraces  are  executed  on  the  spot  The 
former  d^  aimed  the  natives  of  the 
countiy,  Aloors  and  Nesroes,  against  his 
own  countiymen,  the  Turkish  aoldioT, 
and  purchased  their  adherence  by  means 
of  the  sacred  treasure  in  the  old  castle,  of 
which  he  had  made  himself  master.— The 
British  government  is  more  feared  by 
these  barbarians  than  any  other.  Thev 
observe  the  treaties  entered  into  ^th 
England ;  and,  since  the  treaty  of  1731, 
the  British  consul  has  been  held  in  great 
respect  in  Morocco.  The  condition  of 
slaves,  also,  in  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  hu 
constantly  been  tolerable,  and  their  rsn- 
som  easy ;  but,  since  the  slavery  of  Christ 
tians  has  been  abolished  in  Morocco, 
Europeans,  who  have  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  Arabian  and  Turkish  fi«ebooters,  by 
shipwreck  or  in  other  waye^  are  said  to 
have  been  often  murdered,  if  they  could 
not  be  transported  into  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica. Most  of  the  Christian  alaves  are 
Italians ;  but  the  Italian  states  also  treat 
the  captive  Moors  as  slaves. — ^The  state 
of  Algiers  hes  between  Tunis  and  Fez ; 
it  contains  89,300  square  milea,  witli 
2,500,000  mhabitants.  By  the  peace  of 
1816,  Naples  pays  yearly  to  Algiers 
24,000  dollars,  and  ransoms  Neapolitan 
captives  at  the  rate  of  1000  doBais  each. 
The  ships  of  the  U.  States  of  America 
captured  an  Algerine  fiigate  and  brig  of 
war  in  1815,  and  the  dey  was  obligoi  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  States,  in  whurh  he 
renounced  all  tribute,  and  even  gave 
60,000  dollars  as  a  compensation  for  the 
American  ships  which  had  been  plunder- 
ed. (See  Lyman's  Diplomacy.  With 
regard  to  the  relation  of  Alners  to  Eng- 
land, see  SUne-irade).  10,000  men,  for 
the  most  port  Turidsh  militia,  form  the 
army:  on  xm  emergency,  lOOfiOO  men 
can  be  brought  together.  Tlie  princi- 
pal city,  Algiers,  wim  80,000  inhalMfant^, 
including  lOflOO  Jews,  lies  on  the  so& 
coast,  and  is  stron^y  fortified.  In  tb«! 
provinces,  the  principal  city  is  Constzui- 
tina,  bordering  on  Tunis.  It  is  the  most 
populous  city,  next  to  Algiers,  and  con- 
tains many  ancient  monuments.  Th«' 
Erovinces  are  under  the  despotic  rule  o^ 
eys :  the  villages  have  their  own  sheiks 
if  a  sheik  has  autliority  oyer  several  vil 
lages,  he  is  called  an  rmtr.  Respectini 
T&iis,  Tripoli,  tlie  kingdom  of  Fez  aiui 
Morocco,  the  provinces  of  Bilodulgcrid 
and  Barca,  see  these  articles. — ^The  naval 
power  of  all  the  states  of  Northern  Africa, 
taken  together,  has  always  been  insignifi- 
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a«iit,iii  eolDiiarifloii  with  the  European 
fleets.  For  nirther  mfonnation,  see  Bla- 
quieie's  LdUrs  from  the  MedUerranean^ 
cmdaimng  a  dm  and  PoUHcal  Account 
of  SUsAfy  TripoU,  Tunis  and  MdUa 
QiOndoD,  1813;)  the  Mioaratioe  of  a  ten 
itar^  Residence  at  JVipoU ;  An  Account 
of  fte  Domestic  Maimers  ^f  the  Moors^ 
Arabs  and  Turks  (LondoD,  1816,  4to.; 
written  by  Richara  Tully,  British  con- 
sul); Keating's  Traoels  m  Europe  and 
jyricoj  tsiih  a  particular  Account  of  Mo- 
rocco (London,  1816, 4to.) ;  Macgiif's  Ac- 


r^SrVftiv  (GkflWDW,  1811)  and  Sha- 
tor's  Skadots  of  Alg&rs  (Boston,  1836). 
-  BA.BSA0LD,  Anna  Letitia ;  daughter  of 
the  reverend  John  Aildn;  bom  at  Kib- 
wortb,  in  Leicestershire,  June  20,  1743. 
She  received  from  him  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  early  showed  a  disposition  for 
poe^.  Her  earliest  production  was  a 
small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
printed  in  1772,  which,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, was  succeeded  by  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  prose,  published  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother,  doctor  John  Aikin,  of 
Stoke  Newington.  In  1774,  she  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  reverend  Rochemont  Bar- 
bauld.  Her  Eariy  Lessons  and  Hymns 
for  Children,  and  various  essays  and  po- 
ems, have  secured  for  her  a  permanent 
reputatimi.  In  1785,  she  accompanied 
her  htishand^on  a  tour  to  the  continent. 
In  1812,  appeared  the  last  of  her  separate 
publications,  entitled,  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleveny  a  ]K)em  of  considerable  merit ; 
previous  to  which  she  had  amused  herself 
by  selecting  and  editinj^  a  collection  of 
^glish  novels  with  critical  and  bioinraph- 
ical  notices.  A  similar  selection  foflo  wed 
from  the  best  British  essayists  of  the  reign 
of  Amie,  and  another  from  Richardson's 
manuscript  correspondence,  with  a  me- 
moir and  critical  essay  on  his  life  and 
writings.  Mrs.  B.  died  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  March  9, 1825,  in  her  82d  year,  leav- 
ing behind  her  many  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, both  inprose ana  verse. 

Basbazam,  £tienne ;  a  French  author 
and  antiquaiy ;  bom,  1606^  at  St  Faijgeau. 
He  edited  several  scarce  books  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  feudal  ages. 
Among  these  are,  VOrdene  die  Chxoairiey 
1759;  he  Castoiementy  ou  htstrueHons  d^un 
Pere  a  son  Fits ;  and  Tales  and  Fables  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thuteenth  Centuries,  in 
three  vols.,  1760 ;  all  in  12mo.  Another 
edition  of  these  worits  was  printed  at 
Paris,  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  in  18C6.  These 
are  interesting  to  the  student  who  wishes 
to  trace  the  proaress  of  the  modem  Ian- 
guagOB.    B.dieainl770. 


BAKBE&anes.  Barberries  are  a  beauti- 
ful red  and  oblong-shaped  fruit,  produced 
in  small  bunches  by  a  shrub  (ierberm 
vuigaris),  with  somewhat  oval,  serrated 
ana  pointed  leaves ;  thorns,  three  togeth- 
er, upon  the  branches,  and  hanging  clus- 
ters of  yellow  flowers.— So  great  is  the 
acidity  of  this  beautiful  fruit,  that  even 
birds  refuse  to  eat  it.  In  this  respect,  it 
neariy  approaches  the  tamarind.  When 
boiled  with  sugar,  it  makes  an  agreeable 
preserve,  rob  or  jelly,  according  to  the 
oiflTerent  modes  of  preparing  it.  Bart>er- 
ries  are  also  used  as  a  uiy  sweetmeat,  and 
in  sugar-plums  or  comfits ;  are  pickled 
with  vinegar,  and  are  used  fer  the  ffamish- 
ing  of  dishes.  They  are  well  ciuculated 
to  allay  heat  and  thirst  in  persons  afflicted 
vrith  fevers.  The  baric  of  the  barberry 
shrub  is  said  to  have  been  administered 
with  effect  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  in 
some  other  complaints;  and  the  iimer 
bark,  with  the  assistance  of  alum,  dyes 
linen  a  fine  vellow  color.  The  roote,par- 
ticulariy  theu:  bark,  are  employed,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  dyeing  of  lei^er.  A  very 
singidar  circumstance  has  been  stated  re- 
specting the  barberry  shrub,  that  grain, 
sown  near  it,  proves  abortive,  the  ears 
being,  in  geneitd,  destitute  of  grain,  and 
that  this  influence  is  sometimes  extended 
to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
3rards  across  a  field.  This  opinion  pre- 
vails not  only  in  England,  but  also  in 
France  and  the  U.  States. 

Barbette  ;  an  elevation  of  earth  be- 
hind the  breastwork  of  a  fortification  or 
an  intrenchment,  from  which  the  artil- 
lerv  may  be  fired  over  the  parapet.  The 
height  of  the  breasting  (the  part  of  the 
parapet  which  covers  tne  cannon)  is  gen- 
erally 3i  feet ;  the  length  of  the  barbette, 
14 — 16  feet ;  the  bree^th  fer  every  can- 
non, 16 — 18  feet  An  ascent  leads  fiiom 
the  interior  of  the  intrenchment  to  the 
barbette.  When  the  garrison  has  much 
heavy  ordnance,  or  the  enemy  has  opened 
his  trenches,  or  when  it  is  determined  to 
caimonade  the  intrenchments  of  a  given 
point,  as,  for  example,  a  bridge  or  pass, 
and  the  direction  of  die  cannon  is  not  to 
be  materially  changed,  it  is  usual,  mstead 
of  making  a  barbette,  to  cut  embrasures 
in  the  parapet:  on  the  contrarv,  firing 
fimm  the  banbette  is  expedient  when  one 
expects,  to  be  attackea  onlv  by  infentiy, 
or  wishes  to  cannonade  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country. 

Baebet&ac,  John,  was  bom  at  Bezien, 
in  1674,  and  vfent  with  his  fether  to  Lau- 
sanne, in  1686.  He  afterwards  taught 
belles-lettres  in  the  French  college  at 
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B«li%  but,  m  1710^  aceepted  die  kivka- 
IMB  to  fill  the  new  proreasorahip  of  law 
and  hntorj  fbuBded  at  Beiiie,  whence,  in 
1717,  he  removed  to  the  chair  of  public 
and  private  law,  at  Groningen.  B.  has 
dtadaguiahed  himself  by  many  learned 
works,  which  show  a  high  degree  of  era^ 
dition  and  a  liberal  spirit.  *His  French 
translation  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions, by  Pufiendorff,  as  also  of  the 
RiffhtB  of  War  and  Peace,  by  Grotius,  to 
bo3i  of  which  he  added  learned  notes,  are 
wdl  known  and  much  esteemed.  He 
has  likewise  translated  several  works  of 
the  most  distinguished  civyians,  including 
Cumberland'^  Latin  treatiae  On  Natural 
Law,  his  notes  appended  to  which  are 
hiflMy  vahied.    He  died  in  1747. 

Barbie*du-Bocaob,  J.  D. ;  geo^pher 
of  the  French  depardnent  of  foreign  a^ 
fiurs,  and,  since  1806,  member  of  the 
aeadenqF  of  inscripdons ;  bom  at  Paris, 
1760; dSed Dec 28, 1825.  Hewasapu- 
pil  of  d'AnviUe.  In  1785,  be  was  ap- 
potnted  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet 
of  medals,  in  the  royal  library.  In  1799, 
when  the  arrest  of  all  the  officen  of  the 
libraries  waa  decreed,  he  lost  hissmafi  in- 
come. In  1797,  he  was  uypointed  geog- 
rapher to  the  ministrv  oi  Oie  home  de- 
partment, and,  in  1803,  to  that  of  foreign 
affiure;  in  1809,  professor,  and,  in  1815, 
dean  dTthe  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris. 
B.  fumished  the  plans  and  maps  to  Cfaoi- 
seul-Gouffier's  roy<wc  mitin9qu€  tn 
Qfice.  In  1788,  he  ftinuiahed  an  atlas 
for  Bartli^lemy'b  Travels  of  Anacharsift 
the  YouBser;  second  edition  in  1799. 
In  1805,  be  published  an  essay  and  a 
map  iUustiative  of  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks.  He  published,  with  de 
Samte-Crou,  in  1797,  Minwim  ftuton- 
qmu  d  f^k^groMquiu  sur  Us  Pays  nM9 

4ln.  Amcmg  many  other  works,  he  has 
|Hrcfiared  an  alias  in  54  sheets^  4to.,  for  the 
illustration  of  ancient  history,  published 
in  1816. 

Barbikk,  Antoine  Alexandre,  biMioc- 
rapher,  was  bom  at  Coulommlera,  in  17^ 
and,  at  the  banning  of  the  revohititm, 
was  a  vicar.  Ea  the  year  1794,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  collect 
works  of  literature  and  art  existing  in 
the  monasteries,  which  were  then  sup- 
pressed This  was  the  cause  of  his  beuig 
appointed,  in  1798,  keeper  of  the  libraiy 
ofthecefiaeaif^colleeied  by  himself, 
and,  when  it  waa  transported  to  Footaine- 
btouB,in  1807,  N^MilBon  appointed  him 
h»  HhNoian.    At  the  return  of  the  katc. 


he  had  the  care  of  his  privule 
He  died  in  1825.  His  excellent 
lopude  feBJUtoO^fueduCofifeai 
(Paris,  1801-4  two  vol&  folio)  ' 
very  rare.  His  IHdiarmain  dt$  O 
mmnyma  tt  p9eudongme$  (Paris, 
—9,  four  vols^  third  edit  1824),  m,  on 
account  <^  its  plan,  it»  accuracy  ana  its 
fulness  (at  least  in  reqiect  to  French  lil- 
eratureX  one  of  the  best  works  which  wm 
have  at  ]nesent  in  this  hnmch  of  bibio^ 
n^y.  He  did  not  succeed  so  well  wiui 
his  l)!ziniieii  cntique  et  CompUmad  dm 
DUHofmmrtM  histiriqneB  (one  voL,  I^ris, 
1820)  since  the  narrow  cirde  of  Us 
studies  and  researches  was  not  auffident 
for  such  an  extensive  plui. 

Babbieki  (Gianfianeeseo  Barbian  da 
Ocntoy    (See  Cfucmno.) 

Bakbou  ;  a  celebiatea  fomily  of  pont- 
ers,  known  sinee  the  16th  centiny.  The 
woiks  of  their  press  ai 
correctness  ana  neatnesa.  In^tbe  I 
ninff  of  the  18th  century,  this 
dea  in  Paris.  Here  Joseph  C 
bou  continued  the  coUectkui  of 
clasBics  in  }2ma,  whicb  Gonsteier  had 
begun.  CousteMer  had  piMislied  Cbtni- 
his,  TibuUus,  PropectiuB,  LucrBlhBi  Sal- 
lust,  Virvil,  Nsnos^  Ijienv  Phml 
Horace,  Velleius,  fUtCroMUB,  jureual  i 
Permis,  Martial  and  TereDce. 
from  whom  the  whole  oollMrtioAg«enlfty 
takes  its  name,  published  Cnasr,  CuMiua, 
Phuitus,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Ovid,  CSsvo^ 
Justin,  both  the  Pliniea  and  lity,  and 
also  some  of  the  later  Latin  aiilhaw  in 
the  same  form.  The  present  owner  of 
the  whole  publMtion,  Augusie  JMtkm^ 
haa  added  to  the  coUeolion  four  volttnM% 
and  sells  the  whole  set  of  77  voIubbil  in 
pasteboard, at  360 franca;  bound, at  m 
francs. 

poet,  of  whose  panonal  history  bnt  ftnr 
narticulan  are  recorded.  He  appeun  ta 
nave  been  bom  about  1316,and  edneaSHl 
for  the  chnreh,  beiuff  styled,  in  the  year 
1357,  arehd€attm  of  MtrdemL  In  that 
vear,  he  was  q»pomted,  by  the  faisho|i  of 
his  diocese,  a  oommisBioner  to  treat  for 
the  ranaom  of  the  ca^ve  king  Dnvid  IL 
About  1375,  he  was  engaged  m  compon- 
ing  his  celebrated  poem  w  The  Brace,  or 
the  History  of  Robert  I,  King  of  Scotland, 
which  was  first  pubbshed  in  1616;  and  of 
which  the  moat  vahiaUeof  manyeditiena 
is  that  of  1790,  three  vok.  ISmo,  ediiad 
bv  Pinkerton,from  aMS.in  ibnairnnaUinT 
libmy,  dated  1489.  It  in  a  work  of  con* 
siderablenMrit;  and  it  in  nmaritaMe  that 
B.,  who  was  Gontanponiy  with 
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^od  Chaucer,  is  more  inteDqpble  to  mod- 
em readers  than  either  of  them.  He  died, 
at  an  advanced  ace,  in  1396. 

Barbuda,  or  BARBOOTnos ;  one  of  the 
Caribbee  ialanda,  about  21  miles  long,  and 
13  wide ;  Ion.  ^V  5(y  W. ;  lat  l?""  ^  N. ; 
population,  1500.  The  land  lies  low,  but 
It  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabAtants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  kids, 
fowls,  &c,  which  they  dispose  or  in  the 
neighboring  islands ;  they  likewise  culti- 
vate citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  rai- 
sins, Indian  figs,  maize,  cocoarnuts,  pme- 
apples,  pepper,  indigo,  &c.  The  island 
has  no  harbor,  but  a  well  shehered  road 
on  the  west  side.  This  island  is  the 
property  of  the  Codrington  &mily,  who 
have  done  what  few  slaveholders  can 
boast  of-^the^r  have  caused  their  slaves  to 
be  instnicted  in  Christianity. 

Barca  ;  a  desert,  contaimng  only  a  few 
fertile  spots,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, between  Tripoli  and  E^t  (88,000 
square  miles,  with  300,000  mhabitants). 
Its  soil  is  limestone,  covered  with  quick- 
sand. The  mountain  Harutsch,  towards 
the  west  and  the  south,  is  probably  of 
volcanic  origin.  This  country  is  a  Turidah 
province,  under  a  sandgiak,  in  the  town 
of  Barca.  Here  is  also  Tolometa  (Ptole- 
mais)^  with  Greek  niins.  The  remains 
of  Cyrene  (<].  v.)  are  now  called  Cuneru 
The  mountains  of  Deme,  with  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  are  under  a  bey,  ap- 
pointed by  the  bey  of  Tripoli.  The 
bey  of  Bingazi  (ancient  Bererttce),  with 
the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Svdni,  and  the 
small  commercial  republic  Augila,  in  the 
interior,  are  also  under  the  bey  of  Tripoli. 
In  the  desert,  four  days' joumev  westward 
from  the  Nile,  are  some  inhabited  oases. 
Such  is  the  watered  part  of  the  republic 
Siwah,  which  acknowledges  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Porte,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
pacha  of  Egypt.  The  capital,  Siwah  (the 
ancient  Anunoniunij  see  Amnurn),  has  6000 
inhabitants,  and  a  trade  in  dates.  Fredi- 
ani  speaks  of  having  found,  in  March, 
1830,  in  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple.  The  Ger- 
man architect  Gau,  and  the  French  con- 
sul Drovetti,  in  Egypt,  have  contradicted 
his  account  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  Arabian  descent,  Mohammedans,  and 
portly  robbers. 

Barcarolla  ;  a  kind  of  song  of  the 
gondoliers  at  Venice,  often  composed  by 
themselves,  but  of  a  very  agreeable  char- 
acter. The  most  of  these  gondoliers 
know  by  heart  a  great  deal  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  I>elivered,  some  of  them  even 
the  wholb,  somewhat  oommted,  it  is  trtie. 
48* 


They  wng  stanzas  of  it,  during  the  sum- 
mer ni||fhts,  from  one  gondola  to  another. 
Tasso  IS  probably  the  only  #pic  poet,  be^ 
sides  Homer,  whose  writings  have  becm 
so  generally  presecved  in  the  memories 
of  nis  countrymen.  The  custom  above 
described,  however,  is  going  out  of  use. 

Barcblona,  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  is  handsomely  built,  in  the 
diape  of  a  half-moon,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Ion.  2^  10^'  E.,  and  41° 
21'  44''  N.  lat    It  was,  even  in  the  middle 

Eages,  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
es  on  this  sea ;  is  well  fortified,  and 
on  the  east  side,  a  strong  citadel, 
t  in  1715,  havii^  a  secret  connexion 
with  the  fort  San  Carios,  near  the  sea. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  city  lies  the  hiU 
of  Montjouy,  with  a  fort,  which  protects 
the  harbor.  B.  is  cQvided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  town,  and  contains,  including 
the  adjoining  Barcelonetta,  140,000  inhab- 
itants. It  has  150  cotton  and  many  silk 
manufoctories.  Linen  and  laces,  articles 
of  iron  and  copper,  particularly  excellent 
guns,  pistols  and  swords  for  the  Spanish 
army,  formeriy  sent,  also,  to  Naples  and 
the  American  colonies,  are  manufactured 
in  great  quantities.  The  harbor  is  spa- 
cious, but  of  difficult  access,  and  has  not 
sufiicient  depth  for  men-of-war.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  larffe  mole,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  a  li^thouse  and  a  bul¥rark. 
The  exports  consist,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  of  wine  and  brandy ; 
the  imports,  of  French  and  Italian  manu- 
factures, grain,  rice,  timber  firom  the  Bal- 
tic, yellow  wax  from  Barbery,  Swedish 
iron,  steel  from  Stiria,  hemp  from  Riga 
and  Petersburg,  linen,  copper  and  iron 
wire  from  Germany.  An  unportant  ar- 
ticle of  import  is  stockfish,  brought  by 
the  Ekiglish  fixim  Newfoundland.  The 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports,  which 
eniploy  neariy  1500  ships  (among  them 
130  belonging  to  B.),  is  computed  to  be 
more  than  7,000,000  doUars.  The  city 
contains  83  churches,  a  university,  sev- 
eral public  libraries,  a  public  coUection 
of  natural  curiosties,  a  school  for  engi- 
neers and  artillery,  an  academy  of  belles- 
lettres,  a  foundlmg  hospital,  a  general 
hospital,  large  enough  to  contain  3000  mck 
persons,  a  bvge  arsenal,  a  cannon  founder^, 
&c.  The  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  is 
suppressed.— B.  was,  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury, governed  by  its  own  counts;  but, 
afterwards,  bv  the  marriage  of  Raymond 
V  widi  the  daughter  of  Ramiro  II,  king 
of  Arragon,  it  was  united  with  that  king- 
dom.   In  1640,  it  withdrew,  with  all  Cat- 
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akmia,  from  the  Spanish  goyemmeBt,  and 
submitted  ta  the  F vench  crcywn ;  in  1652, 
submitted  win  to  the  Spanish  in>yeni- 
ment :  in  16(^,  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
but  restored  to  Spain  al  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick.  In  the  war  of  tbe  S|)anish  sue- 
cesafton,  R  took  the  part  of  the  archduke 
Charies;  but,  in  1714,  it  w^s  besieged  by 
the  troops  of  Philip  V,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  strong 
citadel  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  citjr  was 
then  erected^  to  oyerawe  the  inhabitants^ 
Feb.  16^  1809,  B.  was  taken,  by  surprise, 
by  the  French  troops  under  general  Du- 
hesme,  and  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  until,  in  1814,  all  their  troops  were 
recalled  from  Catalonia  to  defend  their 
own  country.  In  1821,  B.  was  desolated 
by  the  yellow  fever. 

Baeclat,  Alexander ;  an  En^^lish  poet 
of  the  16th  century.  Very  titde  is  known 
conoemin^  him,  except  what  we  leam 
from  his  writin^ii  which  inform  us,  that 
he  was  a  priest  and  chaplain  of  St  Mary 
Ottery,  in  Devonshire,  and  afterwards  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  £1^.  He  survived 
the  reformation,  and  obtamed  preferment 
in  the  church.  His  death  took  place  in 
1558,  a  shoit  time  after  he  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  All-Hallows,  in 
Loudon.  The  principal  work  of  this 
poet  is  a  satire,  entitled  The  Ship  ofFodU^ 
a  translation  or  imitation  of  a  Clerman 
composition.  (See  Bftmift,  SdMttimu) 
B.  also  wrote  Kclogues,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Warton,  the  nistorian  of  English 
poetiy,  are  the  earliest  compo^tions  of 
the  kmd  in  our  language.  They  are  cu- 
rious and  interesting  for  the  descriptions 
they  aSbid  of  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Babglat,  John,  was  bom  at  Pont-^- 
Mousson,  and  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  that  place.  He  accompanied 
his  uther  to  England,  where  he  was 
much  noticed  by  James  I,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  one  of  his  principal  works,  a 
politico-satirical  romance,  entided  Em- 
pharndoy  in  Latin,  chiefly  intended  to  ex- 
pose the  Jesuits,  against  whom  the  author 
adduces  some  very  serious  accusations. 
He  wrote,  also,  several  other  woiks, 
among  which  is  a  aingulaor  romance,  in 
elegant  Latin,  entitled  •Armdst  which 
first  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1621.  It  is  a 
political  allegory,  of  a  character  similar  to 
that  of  EuphormiOf  and  alludes  to  the 
political  state  of  Europe,  and  especially 
France,  during  the  league.  Like,  the  Eu- 
phormioyii  has  been  several  times  reprint- 
ed, and  lias  also  been  translated  into  sev- 


eral of  the  modevn  lanfiiai^nn  inrtnil^ 
Engliab.  (See  Rtwei^lmu.)  A  Mgn- 
lar  stoiy  of  xomaiitic  ehivaby  ban  hmm 
quoted  from  the  E^pkormio  by  air  Waller 
Scott,  in  the  notes  to  hia  MannioBk 

Babclat,  Robeit,  the  eelebraml  apola- 
gist  of  the  Quakers,  was  bom,  in  the  jaar 
1^48,  at  Gordopatown,  in  the  ahiie  of 
Moray,  oi  an  ancient  and  honoraUft  i 
iljr.  The  troubles  of  die  eounny  la  ~ 
his  fether^  colonel  B.,  la  send  him  to 
Paris,  to  be  educated  under  the  careof 
his  uncle,  who  was  princinalof  thn  Sosflaf 
college  in  that  capital  Under  this  infc 
ence,  he  was  easily  indnoed  to  bacofiia  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  i 


upon  which  his  father  sent  for  him  to  re- 
turn home;  and,  colonel  &  aoon  after 
becoming  a  Qualwr,  his  aon  foUovad  his 
example.  Unitipg  all  the  advantapaa  of 
a  learned  education  to  gfeat  natafaTafaifi- 
ties,  he  soon  distinguiahed  himadf  bjr  his 
talents  and  zeal  in  the  support  of  hia  new 
opinions.  His  first  trealiae  in  supmiof 
his  adopted  principles,  was  mibualiad,  at 
Aberdeen,  in  the  year  167(^  under  the 
title  of  Tndh  deartd  of  CahtmntB,  Su^ 
beinff  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  th» 
Quakers  by  a  Scotch  minister  of  the 
name  of  JIfJteiWfl.  It  is  written  with  gnat 
vigor,  and,  with  his  subsequent  writiogs 
against  the  same  opponent,  tended  liaCe- 
rially  to  rectify  public  aenthnent  in  lenid 
to  the  Quakers,  as  also  to  procure  mem 
greater  mdulgence  finom  govemmenL  To 
propa^te  the  doctrines,  as  well  aa  to 
maintain  the  credit  he  hadjained  for  hia 
sect,  he  published,  in  1675,  a  veigiilar 
treatise,  in  order  to  explain  and  dmnd 
the  system  of  the  Quakers,  which  pro- 
duction was  also  very  fovoraUy  rocrivcd. 
These  and  similar  Isibors  involved  him  in 
controvemies  with  the  leading  memban 
of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  odien; 
but,  notwithstanding  ao  much  engioaa- 
ment,  his  mind  waa,  at  the  same  time, 
busy  with  his  great  work,  in  Latin,  A 
Apology  far  fht  true  CJaiatian  Diving  at 
the  Sme %8 preaehed  and  hddfbrikligAe 
People  in  acorn  called  Quolcrs.  It  waa 
soon  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  and  mtiek- 
ly  translated  into  the  German,  Dutch, 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  and,  fay 
the  author  himself,  into  Engliab.  It  met, 
of  course,  with  many  answers ;  faui»  al- 
though several  of  them  were  from  able 
and  learned  pens,  they  attracted,  oompar- 
advely,  very  httle  notice.  His  fame  waa 
now  widelv  diffused ;  and,  in  his  travalB 
with  the  Munous  William  Penn  through 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Holland  and 
Germany,  to  aptaad  the  opimaa»  of  tha 
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Quaken,  he  was  received  eveiy  where 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect.  The 
strength  of  his  understandiiig  rendered 
this  extraordinaiy  man  equally  adequate 
to  what  is  considered  most  imp<Mtant  m 
the  hunness  of  the  workl^  as  appears  from 
a&  excellent  letter  addressed  by  him,  on 
public  afiairs,  to  the  assembled  naimsters 
of  the  various  powers  of  Europe  at  fH- 
meffueo.  The  last  of  his  nroductioBs,  in 
defence  of  the  theoiy  or  the  Quakers, 
was  a  long  Latin  letter,  addressed,  in  1676, 
to  Adrian  de  Paets,  On  the  PossilHlity  of 
an  Inward  and  Immediate  Revelation. 
It  was  not  published  in  England  until 
1686 ;  from  which  time  B.,  wiio  had  en- 
dured his  share  of  persecution,  and  been 
more  than  once  imprisoned,  spent«the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  large  ramily,  in  quiet  and  peace.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  own 
house^  m  Uri,  1690^  in  the  43d  year  of  his 
age.  With  few  «jDceptions,  both  partisans 
and  opponents  unite  m  the  profession  of 
great  respect  fer  the  ehaiaeterand  talents 
of  B.  Besides  the  woriss  already  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
On  Universal  Love,  and  various  replies  to 
the  most  able  opponents  of  his  Apology. 
He  left  seven  children,  all  of  whom  vrere 
livmg  fiffy  years  after  the  death  of  their 
father. 

Bakd.  This  name,  of  uncertain  e^- 
mology,  is  applied  to  the  poets  of  the 
Celtic  tribes,  who,  in  battie,  raised  the 
war-ciy,  and,  in  peace,  sang  the  exploits 
of  their  heroes,  celebrated  the  attri- 
butes of  their  gods,  and  chronicled  the 
liistory  of  their  nation.  Originallyspread 
over  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe, 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  heralds,  the 
priests  and  tiie  lawgivers  of  the  free 
barbarians,  who  first  occupied  its  ancient 
forests,  until,  by  the  gradual  progress  of 
southern  civilization  and  despotism^  they 
were  driven  back  into  the  rastnesses  of 
Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the 
last  echoes  of  their  harps  have  long  euice 
died  away.  Their  early  history  is  uncer- 
tam.  Diodorus  (lib»  v.  31.)  tefis  us,  that 
the  Celts  had  bards,  who  sang  to  mu- 
sical instruments;  and  Strabo  (lib.  iv.) 
testifies  that  they  were  treated  with  re- 
spect approaching  to  veneration.  The 
passage  of  Tacitus  (Grerm.  7.)  is  a  doubt- 
ful reading.  He;^ne  does  not  venture  to 
decide  whether  it  is  hardUuSf  as  some, 
who  explain  it  to  mean  hanFs  M>nf» 
nuuntain,  or  ftorvhtf,  which,  according  to 
Adelung,  is  tiie  true  reading,  and  signifies 
merely  tDor-cry.  The  fhst  Welsh  oards, 
of  whom  any  thing  is  extant,  are  Taliesin, 


Aneuriii  and  Llywarch,  of  the  6di  cen- 
tury ;  but  their  language  is  imperfectly 
understood.  From  the  days  of  tiiese 
moRarehs  of  the  bards,  we  have  nothing 
further  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  century, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  order  was 
increased  under  the  auspices  of  Howet 
Dhu.  A  code  of  laws  was  firamed,  by 
that  prince,  to  regulate  their  duties  and 
^  their  privihges.  They  were  distrib- 
uted into  three  classes,  with  a  fixed  al- 
lowance ;  degrees  of  rank  were  establish- 
ed, and  prize-contests  instituted.  Their 
order  was  frequently  honored  by  the  ad- 
mission of  princes,  amonff  whom  was 
Llewellyn,  last  king  of  Wa]e&  The 
Welsh,  kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the 
Romans,  harassed  by  the  Saxons,  and 
eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks,  the  en- 
croachments and  the  neighboriiood  of 
aliens,  were,  on  this  account,  attached  to 
their  Celtic  manners.  This  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with 
a  proud  and  obstinate  determination  to 
maintain  a  national  distinction,  and  pre- 
serve their  ancient  usages,  among  ymch 
the  bardic  profession  is  so  eminent  Sen- 
sible of  the  influence  of  theur  traditional 
poetry  in  keeping  alive  the  ideas  of  mili- 
tary valor  and  of  ancient  glory  among 
the  people,  Edward  I  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected all  the  Welsh  bards,  and  caused 
them  to  be  han^d,  by  martial  law,  as 
stiirers  up  of  sedition.  On  this  incident 
is  fbunded  Gray's  vrell-known  ode  ^The 
Bard.''  We,  however,  find  them  existing 
at  a  much  later  period,  but  confining 
themselves  to  the  humble  task  of  com- 
private  genealogies.  But  littie  is 
lown  of  the  music  and  measures  of  the 
bards:  their  prosody  depended  much  on 
alliteration:  their  mstruments  were  the 
harp,  the  pipe  and  the  crwth.  Some  at- 
tempts have  lately  been  made,  in  Wales, 
for  the  revival  of  bardism,  and  the  Cam- 
brian society  was  fermed,  in  1818,  fer  the 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  tiiis  an- 
cient literature,  and  fer  the  encoura^ment 
of  the  national  muse.  The  bardic  insti- 
tution of  the  Irish  bears  a  strong  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Welsh.  The  genealogical 
sonnets  of  the  Irish  bards  are  still  the 
chief  feundations  of  the  ancient  histoiy 
of  Ireland.  Their  sonos  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  traces  of  Scaldic  nnag- 
ination,  which  still  appears  among  the 
**  tale-tellers,"  a  sort  of^  poetical  histori- 
ans, supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  baras.  There  was,  also,  evidently  a 
connexion  of  the  Welsh  with  Armonca. 
Hence,  in  the  early  French  romances,  we 
often  find  the  scene  laid  in  Wales ;  and, 
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on  the  other  hand,  many  fictioos  have 
passed  from  the  Troubadoun  mto  the 
tales  of  the  Welsh.— In  the  Hichlands  of 
Scotland,  there  are  considerable  remaina 
of  many  of  the  compositions  of  their  old 
bards  still  preserved.  The  most  wonder- 
ful of  these  are  the  poems  of  Oasian, 
collected  and  translated  by  Macpherson. 
Their  genuineness  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  report  of  a  coipmittee  of  the 
Highland  society,  published  in  1805,  of 
which  Mackenzie  was  editor,  proves,  as 
they  contend,  that  a  part  of  them  is  au- 
llicutic,  and  that  the  greater  jMrtion  of  the 
remainder  was  really  obtained  from  tradi- 
tiooaiy  sources.  *' These  poems,'*  says 
Warton  (History  of  English  Poeliy,  diss. 
I.],  ** notwithstanding  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  rituals, 
contain  many  visible  vestiges  of  Scandi- 
navian superstition.  The  allusions,  in  the 
songs  of  Osaian,  to  spirits  who  preside 
over  the  different  parts,  and  direct  the 
various  operations  of  nature ;  who  send 
tnorms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the 
shrieks  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner ;  who 
call  down  lightning  to  blast  the  forest  or 
cleave  the  rock,  and  diffuse  ineeistible 
pestilence  among  the  people,  beautiAiUy 
conducted  and  heightened  under  the 
skilful  hand  of  a  master  bard,  entirely 
correspond  with  the  Runic  system,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  its  poetiy.'' 

BAaDBSAiiES  the  Gnostic,  a  Syrian 
who  lived,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  in  Edessa,  and  was  a  favorite  of 
:he  king  Abgar  Bar  Maanu,  is  memorable 
ibr  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrines.  He 
considered  the  evil  in  the  world  only  as 
an  accidental  reaction  of  matter,  and  all 
life  as  the  of&pring  of  male  and  female 
iEons.  From  God,  the  inscrutable  Prin- 
ciple of  all  substances,  and  from  the  con- 
sort of  this  first  Principle,  proceeded 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living,  and  a  female 
Holy  Ghost;  fit>m  these,  the  spirits  or  cre- 
ative powers  of  the  feiu:  elements ;  thus 
forming  the  holy  eight,  or  the  godlike 
fulness,  whose  visible  copies  he  found  in 
the  sun,  the  moon  ana  the  stars^  and 
therefore  attributed  to  these  all  the 
changes  of  nature,  and  of  human  destiny. 
The  female  Holy  Ghost,  impregnated  l^ 
the  Son  of  the  Living,  was^  according  to 
liim,  the  Creator  of  the  worid.  The  hu- 
man soul,  originally  of  the  nature  of  the 
iEons,  was  confined  in  the  material  body 
only  as  a  punishment  of  its  fall,  but  not 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  stars. 
He  considered  Jesus,  the  iEon  destined 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  only  a  feigned 
man«  and  his  death  only  a  feigned  deatli, 


bat  hia  doctrine  the  sure  meaaa  to  fiD 
the  aoub  of  men  with  ardent  desiRii  for 
their  celesdal  home,  and  to  lead  tben 
back  to  God,  to  whom  they  go  immedi- 
ately after  death,  and  without  a  refluirac- 
tion  of  the  earthly  bodv.  B.  propapalful 
this  doctrine  in  Syrian  hymnay  and  is  the 
first  writer  of  hymns  in  this  language. 
His  son  Harmonius  studied  in  Atbeoa^ 
and  strove,  also,  by  means  of  hymni^  to 
procure  the  reception  of  his  doctrine. 
Vet  the  Bardeaanista  did  not  fonnatty 
separate  themselves  Srom  the  orthodox 
Christian  church.  They  maintained 
tiiemaelvea  until  the  5th  oentunr.  Vai- 
entinus  the  Gnostic  approached  tne  near- 
est to  B.,  without  bemg  his  follower. 
A  fragi|»ent  of  the  work  of  &  upon  des- 
tiny is  preserved  in  the  Greek  bnguage, 
by  Eusebius  {Prapar.  Evangd*  lib.  o^capi 
10).  HeledaniireproachaMelile.  Fig- 
ments of  his  Syrian  hynma,  which  dia- 
gay  a  rich  and  ardent  fancy,  are  to  be 
und  in  those  hynms  which  the  Syiian 
patriaroh  Ephraim  composed  against  his 
doctrine. 

Barefooted  Friaes  ;  monks  who  do 
not  use  aboea,  but  merely  aandah,  or  go 
entirely  barefoot  In  several  orden  ^ 
mendicant  fiiars,  e.  g.,  among  the  Caraiel- 
ites,  Franciscans,  Auffustins,  there  are 
congregations  of  bare&oted  monks  and 
barefooted  nuns,  but  nowhere  a  sepante 
order  of  this  kind. 

Baeetti,  Joseph,  an  Italian  writer,  was 
the  son  of  an  arehitect  of  Turin,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1716.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  and  aome  pater- 
nal property,  which,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  he  soon  nuned  away.  In 
1748,  he  repaued  to  Engiand.  In  1753, 
he  published,  in  English,  a  Defence  of 
the  Poetry  of  Italv  against  the  Cenanres 
of  M.  Voltaire.  About  this  time,  he  was 
introduced  to  doctor  Johnson,  then  enga- 
ged in  the  compilation  of  his  DictioiiaiY, 
of  which  B.  availed  himself  to  coanMe 
an  Italian  and  EInffliah  Dictionary,  in  1/60^ 
much  more  complete  than  any  which  had 
before  appeared.  In  thia  year,  he  revis- 
ited his  native  country,  and  publiahedf  at 
Venice,  a  journal  under  the  title  of  fHuia 
LUeraria^  which  met  with  great  auooeeB^ 
but,  owin^  to  the  severity  of  its  criti- 
ciams,  subjected  the  author  to  unpleanaat 
if  not  dangerous  conaequenoes.  After  an 
absence  of  six  years,  he  therefore  return- 
ed, through  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Eng- 
land, and,  in  1768,  publiahed  an  Account 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy. 
Doctor  Johnson,  whose  fiiendahip  to  hiin 
was  always  warm  and  cordial^  soon  after 
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introduced  him  to  the  TbnJe  fanuly. 
Not  long  after  hie  fetuni  from  Italy,  an 
ineident  oceurred  to  him  of  the  most  dis- 
treeaiDg  natuie.  Accoeted  in  the  Hay- 
Riaiket  by  a  woman  of  the  town,  be  re- 
pulsed her  with  a  degree  of  roughnesa 
which  produced  an  attack  from  some  of 
her  male  confedrantes,  and,  in  the  aeuffle, 
he  struck  one  of  the  assailants  with  a 
French  pocket  dessert-knife.  On  diis,  the 
man  pursued  and  collared  him;  when 
B.,  stul  more  alarmed,  stabbed  him  re- 
peatedly with  the  knife,  and  he  died  of 
the  wounds  on  the  jfoUowing  day.  He 
wai^  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and 
was  tried  lor  murder  at  the  Ok)  Bailey, 
but  acquitted.  On  this  occasion,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  Gairick,  Reynolds  and 
Beauclerk  gave  testimoDy  to  his  good 
character ;  and,  although  he  did  not  eai 
cape  coisure  n>r  his  too  ready  lesoit  to 
a  knife,  his  acquittal  was  senerally  ap« 
proved.  In  1770,  he  publiaEed  his  Jour- 
ney from  London  to  Genoa,  through  Enc- 
land,  Povtucal,  Spain  and  France — a  wora 
replele  with  UMoonation  and  entertain- 
ment He  also  continued  to  puUish  in* 
troductory  works,  for  the  use  of  stud<»iB 
in  the  Italian  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages, and  superintended  a  complete 
edioon  of  the  works  of  MachiaveL  The 
latter  pan  of  his  life  was  harassed  with 
pecuniary  difficulties,  whidi  were  Teiy 
little  alleviated  by  his  honorary  post  of 
foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  acadcwny, 
and  an  yi-paid  pension  of  £80  per  annum 
under  the  North  adaoinisuration.  In  1786^ 
he  published  a  work  with  the  sinffular 
title  of  '^Tolendron:  Speeches  to  John 
Bowles  about  h»  Editkm  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, together  with  some  Account  of  Span- 
ish Litaraiure."  He  died  in  May,  1789. 
B.,  although  rough  and  cynical  in  his  ^>- 
pearance,  was  a  pleasant  companion;  and 
of  his  powers  in  cooveisation  doctor  John- 
son thought  hi^ly.  He  was  deemed  a 
latitudinarian  in  respect  to  reh^n ;  but 
his  integrity  was  unimpeached,  lus  morals 
pure,  and  his  manners  correct  He  had, 
also,  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  inde- 
pendence, and  often  leftised  pecuniaiy 
assistance  when  he  most  needeo  it 

Barezsi,  Stefiino,  painter  in  Milan,  baa 
made  himself  known  by  the  mode  which 
he  invented  of  taking  old  fieseo  paintings 
ftfom  walls,  by  fixinc  upon  them  a  piece 
of  linen,  covered  with  a  certain  cement, 
which  loosens  the  eekN» ;  they  are  then 
transfened  upon  a  board  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  upon  which,  after  removing  the 
bnen,  th^  remain  perfectlv  firm.  In  the 
hall  of  exhibition  of  the  pafece  Brera  is  to 


be  seen  a  painting  of  Aurelio  Lutno^  rep- 
resenting the  torture  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
he  has  safely  transferred  to  a  board  in 
this  manner. 

BAaPLBUB  ;  a  sea-port  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Channel;  12  miles 
east  of  Cherburg.  Lon.  P  1&  W.;  kt 
49^  40^  N.  Pop.  900.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  the  beet  port  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  but,  in  the  year  1346,  it  was  taken 
and  pilkged  by  Edward  HI,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  harbor  destroyed.  Wiltiam 
the  Conqueror  fitted  out  at  Bw  the  expe- 
dition which  effected  the  oenquest  of 
England. 

maoAiN  AKP  SiAi^E,  hwrmxmurr  of, 
is  an  indenture  wherc^  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  granted.  By  the  stat  37  Hen. 
VIII,  c  1€;  it  was  enacted  that  an  estate 
of  fi^eehold  should  not  pan  by  banain 
and  sale,  unless  by  indenture  cnroyed  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  in 
the  county  where  the  lands  lie.  This 
statute  would  have  introduced  the  geur- 
end  pcaetice  of  enrohnent  ef  deeds  in 
England,  had  it  extended  to  leasehold 
estates.  To  reuMdy  thia  deftet  in  some 
measure,  the  statute  of  9d  Chaites  II,  c 
3,  was  enacted ;  which  provides  agamsi 
conveying  lands  or  hereditaments  ftr 
mon  than  three  yeass^  or  dedaiing 
tmsls  otherwiae  then  in  writing.  The 
conveyance  by  bargain  and  sale,  in  Eng^ 
land,  IS  very  similu  to  d»  conveyances 
by  deed,  most  generally  ift  use  in  the  U. 
States 

Ba&ilul  ;  the  term  fitted,  in  com- 
merce^ to  a  produet  obteuned  firoaa  the 
combustiott  of  ccvtain  maikaa  vevBtabfes. 
This  word  is  the  Spanish  name  m  a  plani 
(joMa  9oda),  firom  the  aaheaof  whieh  is 
produced  the  above  substance,  which  af- 
ftffds  the  alkaK  (soda).  Hiis  is  also  pro- 
cured fiN>m  the  ashes  of  pricfcljr  saltwort, 
tkrMaj  sahwort  (Mlsola  Jhd»eom)  and 
numefous  plants  of  odiev  tribes.  The 
plants  made  use  of  for  buraing  daSap  m 
different  countries;  and  the  residne  of 
tfanr  incineration  contains  the  soda  in  va- 
rious states  of  purity.  The  barilla  derived 
finm  the  abestmbtyanihemimi  nod^lonm 
of  Spain,  and  the  M  eopHam  of  Africa, 
contains  finom  95  to  40  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  whereas  that  fimn  the 
saiaola  and  the  $tdiairma  of  oter  disr 
tricts  affixds  about  half  this  quanti^ ; 
and  the  particular  variety  known  under 
the  name  of  fefai,  proctned  by  burning 
various  sea-weeos,  is  a  stiU  coarser  arti- 
cle, not  yielding  above  d  or  3  per  cent 
of  real  soda.  To  obtain  the  carbonala  of 
sod%  it  is  only  requirite  ta  liMi^iatit  the 
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barilla  in  boilinff  water,  and  eraporate  the 
aolutioii^ — On  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
mnean,  where  the  prepairation  of  soda  ia 
pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  seeds 
of  the  plants  firom  which  it  is  obtained 
are  re^larly  sown  in  places  near  the  sea. 
These,  when  at  a  sufficient  state  of  matu- 
rity,  are  pulled  up  bv  the  roots,  dried,  and 
afterwaras  tied  in  bundles  to  be  burnt 
This,  in  some  places,  is  done  in  ovens 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  oth- 
ers, in  trenches  dug  near  the  sea.  The 
ashes,  whilst  they  are  hot,  sre  continually 
stiired  with  long  poles,  and  the  asltne 
matter  they  contain  forms,  when  cold,  a 
solid  mass,  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  This 
is  afterwards  broken  into  pieces  of  con- 
venient sise  for  exportation.  The  best 
sort  of  Spanish  soda  is  in  dark-colored 
masses  of  a  bluish  tinge,  very  heavy,  so- 
norous, dry  to  the  touch,  and  externally 
abounding  in  small  cavities.  Its  taste  is 
very  sharp,  corrosive,  and  strongly  saline. 
The  important  uses  of  soda  in  the  am, 
and  especially  the  constant  consumption 
of  it  in  the  mann&cture  of  all  kinds  of 
fine  and  hard  soaps,  are  well  known. 
The  greater  part  or  the  barillas  or  erode 
sodas  of  commeree  are  now  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  various  sea-weeds, 
which  manufacture  is  extensively  prose- 
cuted upon  the  western  shores  of  Scot- 
land. (For  an  account  of  this,  see  J&tjp.) 
Baring,  Alexander,  a  banker  in  Lon- 
don, and  member  of  pariiamen^  one  of 
the  duectors  of  the  East  India  company 
and  the  bank  of  England,  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  merohant  and  baronet,  nr 
Francis  Baring.  He  belongs  to  the  whig 
parn^,  like  his  father  and  the  whole  ftm- 
ily,  but  he  is  opposed  to  the  radical  re- 
IbrmerB.  His  house  is  known  to  the 
merchants  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  attracted  much  notice  from  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  when  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  great  French  loan,  and 
appeared,  on  this  occamon,  at  the  congress 
of  Aix-h-Chapelle,  in  1818.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  loan  were,  as  we  know  from 
the  French  papers,  extremely  advantage- 
ous, and  made  his  house  one  of  the  fust 
in  Europe.  B.,  like  Necker,  can  use  his 
pen  well,  and  obtained  a  respectable  place 
among  writers  on  political  economy  by 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Conse- 

3uences  of  the  Orders  in  Council  (Lon- 
on,  1808).  He  and  his  Inother  Heniy 
married  two  sisters,  the  heiresseB  of  an 
American  gentleman  named  Bingham, 
each  of  wnom  received  a  dowry  of 
£100,000.  His  late  &ther,  sir  Francis, 
was  descended  from  an  old  fiunily  in 


Devonshire,  and  was  often  coosiilted  by 
Fltt  in  relation  to  conmiercial  a&in. 

BAKiTOzf ;  a  male  voice,  the  ood^mbb 
of  which  partakes  of  those  of  the  com- 
mon bass  and  the  tenor,  but  does  not  ex- 
tend so  ftr  downwards  as  the  one^  nor  to 
an  equal  height  with  the  othec 
Barjapoor.  (See  BedcqHwr,) 
Bark,  Peruviait,  is  the  produce  of  a 
tree,  the  various  species  of  oMkana^ 
which  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  many 
parts  of  South  America,  but  more  partic- 
ularly of  Peru.  The  tree  is  said  some- 
what to  resemble  a  cherry-tree  in  appear- 
Imce,  and  bears  clusters  of  red  floweni— 
This  valuable  medicine  was  formerly 
called  JofuifM  barky  from  its  having  ben 
introduced  into  Europe  bv  the  m^nben 
<^  that  religious  order,  wlio  were  settled 
m  South  America.  They  were  inacnicted 
in  the  use  of  it  by  the  natives  of  Pern,  to 
whom  it  had  been  long  known;  and  it 
continued,  for  many  years^  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  order.  Its  botanical  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  countess  del 
Cinchon,  the  lady  of  a  Spanish  viceroy, 
who  had  been  cured  by  it  The  tree 
from  which  it  is  obtained  pows  abun- 
dantly in  the  forests  of  Qtuto  and  Peru, 
«id  the  bark  is  cut  by  the  natives  'm  the 
months  of  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, during  which,  alone,tbe  weather 
is  free  fi!om  raitL  The  bark  is  of  three 
kinds-^the  red,  the  yeUow  and  the  pale. 
The  first  has  now  become  scarce,  but  has 
also  lost  the  exclurivs  reputation  vrfaich 
it  once  had,  the  yeUow  and  pale  barks 
having  been  found  to  be  etronger  in  iheir 
febrifiige  properties.  The  erom^-bark^  as 
the  hiSiest-priced  is  teemed,  is  of  a  pale, 
yellowish-red.— The  usee  of  the  baik,  in 
medicine,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  but  the  chemical  dbcoveiies 
in  relation  to  it  are  deserving  of  more 
particular  mention.  Its  medicmal  prop- 
erties were  found,  a  few  years  ance,  to 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  suhsiaiBce 
called  otmitRe.  This  exisis,  more  or  len^ 
in  all  Kinds  of  Peruvian  baik,  but  io 
quantities  very  unequal  in  the  various 
kinds.  It  was  discovered  by  Messrs^  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou,  who  also  ascertained 
that  the  most  useftil  and  permanent  fbtn 
of  the  substance  was  that  of  a  neutral 
salt,  in  which  it  was  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  constituting  the  ceMrsted 
sulphate  of  quinine.  'Ais  extract  is  m 
powerful,  that  one  ^pain  of  it  is  a  dose; 
and  thiis  does  this  httle  powder,  wliich  m 
almost  imperseptible,  supply  the  friace  of 
the  nauseous  mouthfuls  or  bark,  which 
were  absolutely  eaien  by  the  unfotttnatt 
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beuigi  who  were  afflicled  with  «gae,  bfr* 
fore  this  invaluable  article  was  disooYerod. 
Next  to  the  Ueaching  liquor  and  the  gaa- 
li^ts,  this  may  be  regaided  as  the  most 
intereeting  and  Taluofie  of  the  gifts  of 
chemistry  to  her  sister  arts.  So  eztenstye 
has  the  manufacture  of  this  most  impor- 
iuit  article  become,  that,  in  1836,  no  less 
than  1593  cwt  of  bark  were  used  bf  ibur 
chemists  concerned  in  the  producuon  of 
it  in  Paris;  and  90,000  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  were  produced  in  France 
during  the  same  vear,  being  enourii  for 
the  curing,  at  a  nir  calculation,  of  near 
flfldOfiOO  of  sick,  who  have,  by  this  most 
happy  discoyery,  been  spared  the  swal- 
lowmg  of  at  least  10,000,000  ounces  of 
crude  Dark.  This  one  fact  should  entitle 
the  name  of  Pelletier  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  posterity. 

Barkbr,  Edmund  Henry,  one  of  the 
most  &mous  living  Englini  philologera, 
bora  Dec  22, 1788,  at  Hollym,  in  l^rk- 
shire,  where  his  fiither  was  a  preacher, 
received  his  first  education  at  some  pri- 
vate institutions  in  London,  and  Louth,  in 
Lincolnshire.  At  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
coli^^  he  lived,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Horace,  day  and  nisht  with  the  Greeks. 
In  1809,  be  wrote  a  Latin  and  Greek  epi- 
gram, which  obtained  him  Browne's  gold 
medal.  He  also  published  editions  of 
Cicero  De  Seneetute^  and  De  AmicUkty 
which  were  twice  reprinted,  and  of  Taci- 
tus's  Germania  and  Agrieola;  which  have 
been  alio  printed  again.  He  has  written, 
also,  a  work  called  Classical  Reenations, 
one  voL ;  several  pieces  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  since  the  third  number;  an  arti- 
t^le  in  the  second  number  of  the  Retro- 
spective Review,  and  some  reviews  in 
tne  British  Critic.  His  participation  in 
the  new  edition  of  jHenr.  SiepJutm  Thesau- 
rus* Or,  L.  made  him  generally  known. 


This  work  was  intrusted  to  him  by  Valpy, 
and  procured  him  the  ac<|uaintance  of 
the  well-known  English  philologist  Parr. 
The  objectioos  which  learned  men  have 
made  against  the  too  great  extension  of 
the  plan  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials, are  well  foundra ;  but  Barker  has 
been  the  subject,  also,  of  envious  attacks. 
He  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  order  to  secure  the  undis- 
turbed progress  of  his  own  and  Valfiy's 
undertaking.  Some  German  philolojrists 
of  the  first  order,  as  Hermann  and  Wolf^ 
have  spoken  of  him  in  high  terms.  His 
edition  of  Arcadius  Dt  Aeeniibus^  with 
an  Episiola  Criiica  oi|  Boiasonade,  is  a 
work  of  merit    On  many  occasions,  B. 


has  afibrded  assistaDce  to  the  works  of 
learned  Germans,  by  valuable  communi- 
cations of  materials  and  obsnvatiims. 
Since  1814,  he  has  lived  at  Thetibrd,  in 
Norfolk,  devo^ng  himself  entirely  to  phi- 
lolo|[y.  In  182^  he  published  mem<NrB 
of  hJ9  firiend  doctor  Parr,  under  the  title 
of  ParriaruL 

Baslet  (in  Latin,  Aordeum);  a  grain 
which  has  been  known,  like  most  other 
kinds  of  fprain,  from  time  immemoriaL 
It  has  a  thick  spike ;  the  calyx,  husk,  awn 
and  flower  are  like  those  of  wheat  or  rye, 
but  the  awns  are  rough;  the  seed  is 
swelling  in  the  middle,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  ends  in  a  sharp  point,  to  which  the 
nusks  are  closely  united.  The  species 
are,  1.  common  lonff-eared  bariey ;  2. 
winter  or  square  barKy,  by  some  called 
big;  3»  sprat  bariey,  or  batde-door  bar- 
ley. All  these  sorts  of  bariey  are  sown 
in  the  sprinff  of  the  year,  in  a  drr  time. 
The  square  bariey,  or  big.  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  and  is  hardier  tlum  the  other 
sorts.  Biarley  is  emollient,  moistening;, 
and  productive  of  expectoration :  this  gram 
was  chosen  by  Hippocrates  as  a  pij£^ 
food  in  inflammatory  distempers.  The 
principal  use  of  bariey,  in  England  and 
America,  is  for  making  beer;  in  some 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  horses 
are  fed  with  it,  and  in  oUier  parts,  poor 

ale  make  bread  of  it.  In  Scotland, 
v  is  a  conmion  ingredient  for  brothst 
Pearl  bailey  and  French  badey  are  bar- 
ley freed  from  the  huafe  by  means  of  a 
raul ;  the  distinction  between  the  two  be- 
ing, that  peari  bariey  is  reduced  t»  the 
size  of  small  shot^  all  but  the  heart  of 
the  grain  being  around  away. 

Barlow,  Joe^  a  poet  and  diplomatist, 
was  the  youngest  of  10  children  of  a 
respectable  ftrmer  in  moderate  oircum- 
stances.  He  wa»  bom  at  Reading,  a 
village  in  Connecticut,  about  175S,  His 
floher  died  while  he  was  yet  a  hul  at 
school,  leaving  him  little  more  than  sufii- 
cient  to  defi^y,  economically,  the  expenses 
of  a  liberal  education.  In  1774,  he  was 
placed  at  Dartmouth  college.  New  Hamp- 
shire, then  in  its  infoncy,  and,  after  a  veiy 
short  residence  there,  entered  Yale  col- 
lege, New  Haven,  where  he  displayed  a 
talent  for  versification,  which  gained  him 
reputation  among  his  foUow-students,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  particular  notice 
and  fiiendship  of  doctor  Dwight,  then  a 
tutor  in  that  college.  These  circum* 
stances  contributed  to  excite  his  poetical 
ambition  still  more  strongly,  and  thus  fil- 
ed the  character  of  his  mture  life.    The 
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militift  of  Conneotieiiti  in  the  begging 
of  tb«  war  of  the  revolution,  formed  a 
eoDflideFable  part  of  general  Washington's 
army ;  and  youn  j^  Barlow,  more  than  once, 
during  the  vacations  of  the  college,  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  camp,  where  four  of 
Ills  brothers  were  on  duty,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  White 
plains.  Having  passed  through  the  usual 
eourse  of  studv  with  reputation,  ho  re- 
ceived, in  1778,  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  on  which  occasion  he  appeared, 
ibr  the  fint  time,  before  the  public  in  his 
poetical  character,  by  reciting  an  original 
poem.  It  was  printed  at  Litchfield,  with 
some  other  of  his  minor  pieces,  in  a  collec- 
tion entitled  American  Poems,  Upon  leav- 
ing, college,  he  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  the  kiw.  But  he 
contmued  this  pursuit  only  a  few  months. 
The  Massachusetts  line  of  the  American 
anny  was,  at  this  time,  deficient  in  chap- 
lains, and  Barlow  was  strongly  ursed,  by 
some  influential  fiiends,  to  qualify  hiinseur 
for  that  station.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
intimated  to  him,  that  every  indulgence 
should  be  shown  him  in  his  theological 
examination.  Under  this  assurance,  Mnc 
well  grounded  in  general  literature,  and 
having  passed  his  whole  life  amons  a 
people,  with  whom  almost  every  man  nas 
some  knowledge  of  speculative  divinity 
and  religious  controversy,  he  affiled  him- 
self strenuously  to  theological  studies,  and, 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  was  licensed  to 
preach  as  a.  Congregational  minister,  and 
repaired  immediately  to  the  army.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  been  regular  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  much 
respected  as  a  preacher.  In  the  camp,  he 
preserved  his  fondness  for  the  muses. 
The  spirit  of  the  American  soldiery  is 
supposed  to  have  been  not  a  little  sup- 
ported, through  their  many  hardships,  by 
numerous  patriotic  sonm  and  occasional 
addresses,  written  by  Mr.  Barlow,  doctor 
Dwi^ht  and  colonel  Humphreys.  B. 
remauied  in  the  army  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and,  during  the  whole  of  this 
fieriod,  was  engaged  in  planning,  and,  in 
part,  composing  the  poem  which  be  first 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Vision  ^ 
ColwrUniSi  and  afterwards  expanded  into 
his  freat  work,  the  Columbiad.  When 
the  mdependence  of  the  U.  States  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  American  forces 
disbanded,  in  1783,  Bariow  was  again 
thrown  upon  the  world.  He  had  never 
manifested  much  fondness  for  the  clerical 
profession,  and  the  habits  of  a  military 
life  contributed  to  unfit  him  still  more  for 
the  regular  labors  and  the  humble  duties 


of  a  parish  minolBf  Id  New  Enf^and, 
if  the  clerical  character  has  been  woni 
vrithout  disgrace,  it  may  easily  be  thrown 
off  without  dishonor.  Mr.  Barlow,  liieie- 
fore,  vrithout  hesitation,  reverled  lo  his 
orifrinal  plan  of  puisaii^  the  profession 
of  uie  law.  With  this  view,  he  removed 
to  Hartford,  where  he  settled  himaelC  as 
he  imagined,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here, 
as  a  means  of  temporary  suppon,  he 
established  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  was 
also,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  prqparingfoi 
the  press  his  Vision  of  Columbua.  The 
extensive  acquaintanee  which  he  had 
formed  in  the  army,  and  the  zeal  of  his 
personal  fiiends,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a 
ver^  large  subscription  for  this  wwk, 
which  was  published  in  1787.  Its  sucocsi 
was  very  fiatterin|^.  Within  a  few  moathi 
after  its  publication  in  America,  it  wh 
reprinted  in  London,  and  has  sines  gone 
throu^  a  second  edition  in  America,  and 
one  in  Paris.  The  first  edilioo  was  in- 
scribed, in  an  elegant  and  courtly  dedica- 
tion, to  Louis  aVL  Having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  to 
adapt  Watts*s  version  of  the  Paafans  to  the 
'State  of  the  New  Enriand  churches,  Bar- 
low gave  up  his  weekly  fiaper,  and  became 
a  bookseller  at  Hartlbrd.  This  he  did 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  sale  of 
his  uoem,  and  of  the  new  emtion  of  the 
Psalms ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  ofcgects  were 
effected,  he  quitted  the  business,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law.  During 
his  residence  at  Hartford,  he  vras  con- 
cerned in  several  occasional  puhlicat]<His, 
which  issued  fix>m  a  club  of  wits  and  young 
politicians  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  His 
various  publications  continued  to  increase 
and  extend  his  reputation;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  success  at  the  bar  was  by 
no  means  flattering.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  an  embarrassed  elocution ;  his  habits  of 
life  were  grave  and  retired,  and  his  man- 
ners and  address  were  not  of  that  femiliar 
and  conciliating  cast  which  so  often  sup- 

Slies  the  want  of  professional  merit.  Ud- 
er  these  circumstances,  he  accepted  an 
offer  to  engage  in  another  empkyymenL 
Some  members  of  a  land  com{MUiy,  called 
the  Ohio  cmnpcmy,  in  coimexion  with  a 
few  other  persons,  then  supposed  to  be 
men  of  property,  by  a  manoeuvre  not  thee 
understood,  but  which  has  since  been  de- 
tected, a^oropriated  to  their  own  use  a 
very  considerable  nart  of  the  ftuids  of  that 
company,  and,  unoer  the  titie  of  the  Sdaio 
annpasw^  offered  vast  tracts  of  land  for 
sale  in  finrope,  to  few  of  which  they  had 
any  legal  chum.  As  the  agent  of  this  com- 
pany, but  wkh  perfect  ignorance  of  their 
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r^eal j)]8]i,  Bariow  embarked  for  Eagland, 
in  1/88,  and,  soon  after,  crossed  the  chan- 
nel to  France,  where  he  disposed  of  some 
of  these  lands  under  the  title  of  the  Sci- 
cto  compamy.  While  in  Fiance,  he  took 
a  waim  interest  in  the  revolution  then  in 
progress,  and  became  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  many  leaders  of  tlie  republican 
party,  particularly  with  that  section  after- 
wards denominated  the  GirondistSy  or  mod- 
crates,  entered  into  all  their  plana,  and  was 
soon  conspicuous  as  one  of  their  most 
zealous  partisans.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  1791,  with  the  intention  of  em- 
barking for  America,  after  having  resided 
for  a  year  or  two  longer  in  ]x>ndon. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1791,  he  pub- 
lished, in  London,  the  first  part  of  his 
Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders.  This 
he  afterwards  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part;  and  the  whole  has  been 
several  times  reprinted  in  the  U.  States. 
This  publication  was  followed,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1792,  by  the  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  a 
poem  of  about  400  lines.  The  subject 
was  the  first  coalition  of  the  continental 
sovereigns  against  France.  It  has  little 
of  poetical  ornament,  and  tlie  poet  often 
descends  into  the  common-place  topics 
of  the  day,  but  many  of  his  hnes  are  vig- 
orous. In  the  aummn  of  the  same  vear, 
he  published  a  Letter  to  the  National 
Convention,  in  which  he  urges  them  to 
abolish  the  royal  power,  render  elections 
more  frequent  ana  popular,  and  dissolve 
the  connexion  between  the  government 
and  the  national  church.  All  these  pub- 
lications procured  him  some  profit  and 
much  notoriety.  Though  France  was 
the  theme,  they  were  doubtless  intended 
to  have  their  chief  effect  on  England. 
Barlow  consequently  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  EInglish  politicians  who  were, 
like  him,  enga^  in  the  cause  of  reform 
or  revolution,  and  with  most  of  the  repub- 
lican men  of  letters  and  science,  who, 
about  that  period,  were  so  numerous  in 
London  as  almost  to  form  a  distinct  cla6s. 
Towards  the  end  of  1792,  the  London 
constitutional  society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  voted  an  address  to  the  French 
convention,  and  Mr.  Barlow  and  another 
member  were  deputed  to  present  it.  They 
immediately  undertook  and  executed  their 
commission.  Barlow  was  received  in 
France  with  great  respect,  and  the  con- 
vention soon  after  conferred  upon  him 
the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  As  the 
revolutionary  symptoms  in  England  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
an  official  inquiry  had  Men  set  on  foot 
respecting  Barlow's  mission,  he  deemed 
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it  unsafe  to  return  to  England,  and  ftxed 
his  residence,  for  a  time,  in  France.  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  year,  ho  accompa- 
nied his  firend  Grregoire,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  national  convention,  who  were  sent 
to  organize  the  newly-acquired  teiritoiy 
of  Savoy,  as  a  department  of  the  republic. 
He  passed  the  winter  at  Chamberry,  the 
capital  of  Savoy,  where,  at  the  request 
of  his  legislative  friends,  he  wrote  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Piedmont,  incit- 
ing them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  ''to 
the  man  of  Turin,  who  called  himself 
their  king."  This  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  circu- 
lated widely  through  the  whole  of  Pied«« 
mont,  but  without  producing  much  pop- 
ular eftect  The  rest  of  the  winter  was 
passed  in  the  more  peaceable  employment 
of  composing  a  mock  heroic  poem  in 
three  cantos,  entitled  Hasty  Puddingy  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  hia 
productions.  From  Savoy  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  reside  fi>r 
about  three  years.  During  this,  as  well  as 
his  subsequent  residence  in  Paris,  with 
the  exception  of  a  translation  of  Volney's 
Ruins,  his  literary  labors  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  suspended,  and  he  engaj|;ed 
in  several  plans  of  commercial  speculation. 
His  connexion  with  public  men,  and 
knowledge  of  political  affairs,  toother 
with  the  great  advantages  of  credit  and 
of  person^  safety,  which  he  derived  fi^m 
*his  character  of  a  friendly  neutral,  enabk»d 
him  to  profit  by  those  great  and  sudden 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  every  species 
of  property,  which  arose  from  the  db- 
jointed  state  of  public  aftairs,  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  the  assignaiSy  and  the  fre- 
quent sales  of  confiscated  estates.  About 
the  year  1795,  Barlow  was  sent  as  an 
agent  on  private  legal  and  commercial 
business  to  the  nortli  of  Europe,  and, 
soon  after  his  return,  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Algioi-i»,  witli  jiowers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  witii  the  dev, 
and  to  redeem  all  American  citizens  held 
in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He 
immediately  proceeded  on  this  mission, 
through  Spain,  to  Algiers.  Here  he  soon 
concluded  a  Ueaty  with  the  dey,  in 
spite  of  numerous  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way  by  the  agents  of  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  he  negotiated  a  similar  treaty 
with  Tripoli,  and  redeemed  and  sent 
home  all  the  American  prisoners  whom 
he  could  discover  among  the  captives  of 
the  Barlmry  powers.  These  humane  ex- 
ertions were  made  with  great  hazard  and 
danger,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  at  the 
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rak  of  his  life.  In  1797,  he  resigned  his 
consulship,  and  letumed  to  Paris,  where 
he  engaged  in  some  very  successful  eom- 
mercral  speculations,  and  acquired  a  con- 
adersble  fortune.  As  long  as  Fruice 
retained  the  forms  of  a  fiee  constitution, 
he  regarded  it  as  his  adopted  country,  and 
inyenSed  a  Uuge  portion  of  Ills  property  in 
landed  estates.  Among  other  purchases 
which  he  made  was  that  of  the  splendid 
hotel  of  the  count  Clermont  de  Tonnere, 
in  Paris,  in  which  he  lived  for  some  years, 
in  an  elegant  and  even  sumptuous  man- 
ner. On  the  rupture  between  Iiis  native 
country  and  France,  occasioned  by  the 
maritime  spoliations  of  the  latter,  Bariow 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  abilities  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  diflerencea 
To  assist  in  attaming  this  end,  he  pub- 
lished a  Letter  to  the  people  of  the  U. 
States,  on  the  measures  or  Mr.  Adams's 
administration.  At  tlie  same  period,  he 
drew  up  and  presented  a  memoir  to  the 
French  government,  in  which  he  boldly 
denounces  the  whole  system  of  privateer- 
ing as  mere  sea  robbery. — After  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  17  years,  Barlow  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  the  spring  of  1805. 
After  visiting  several  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
he  purchas^  a  beautiftil  situation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Geoigetown,  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  he  built  a  handsome  house,  and 
lived  in  an  elegant  and  hospitable  man- 
ner. Early  in  1806,  he  drew  up  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  great  national  academy,  to  be 
established  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  government,  printed  it  at  his 
own  expense,  and  circulated  it  widely. 
In  March  of  the  same  year,  the  plan  was 
laid  before  congress,  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  never  reported,  and  the 
project  foiled.  In  1808,  the  Columbiad, 
which  had  been  the  labor  of  half  his  lifo, 
and  had  been  gradually  expanded  from 
the  Vision  of  Columbus  to  the  bulk  of  a 
quarto,  made  its  appearance  in  the  most 
magnificent  volume  which  had  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press,  adorned  by  a 
number  of  fine  engravinss,  executed 
in  London,  by  the  first  artists.  It  was 
inscribed,  in  an  elegant  and  affectionate 
dedication,  to  Robert  Pulton,  the  celebra- 
ted engineer.  The  high  price  at  which 
the  Columbiad  was  sold  was  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  literaiy 
market  in  the  U.  States.  Only  a  few  cop- 
ies were  purchased.  It  was  reprinted  m 
1809,  in  i  vols.,  12nio.  In  the  same  year, 
it  was  republished  in  London,  by  Philips, 
in  an  elegant  royal  8vo.  In  spite  of  these 
aada,  the  Columbiad  never  acquired  the 


popularity  which  the  Vision  of  Cohimbus 
enjoyed.  It  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a 
pmiosophical  poem,  and  the  narrative 
part  is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  polStical 
declamation  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions, and  is  deformed  bv  pedantic  and 
uncouth  words  of  the  author's  own  coin- 
age. There  are,  besides,  other  ftiilts, 
both  of  plan  and  execution,  of  a  more 
serious  character.  After  the  appearance 
of  the  Columbiad,  Bariow  employed  lum- 
self  in  making  laige  collections  ^histori- 
cal documents,  and  preparing  the  plan  of 
a  general  history  of  the  U.  States,  a  woric 
which  he  had  long  meditated.  In  the 
midst  of  these  pursuits,  he  was,  in  1811, 
nominated  by  the  president  minister  plen- 
ipotentiaiy  to  the  French  govenunent,  and 
soon  afler  sailed  for  France.  He  applied 
himself  with  great  dlfigence  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  station,  and  to  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  conunerce  and  indemnification 
for  former  spoliationa  In  October,  1812, 
be  was  invited,  by  the  duke  de  Baasano,  to 
a  conference  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
at  Wilna.  He  immediately  set  off  on  his 
misfflon,  travelling  dav  and  night.  The 
weather  ivas  unusually  severe,  and  the 
whole  country  through  which  he  passed, 
afier  leaving  France,  was  so  wasted  br 
contending  armies  as  scarcely  to  aSjrd 
him  a  comfortable  meal.  In  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  finom  want  of  food  and  sleep, 
the  sudden  changes  fit>m  extreme  cold  lo 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  small  and  crowd- 
ed cottages  of  the  Jews,  the  only  taverns 
in  Poland,  produced  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  lungs.  He  rapidly  sunk  into  a 
state  of  extreme  debility  and  toipor,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died,  Dec. 
23d,  1812,atZamawica,  an  obscure  village 
of  Poland,  in  the  neighboifaood  of  Cra- 
cow.— Mr.  Bar  ow  was  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position: bis  manners  were  grave  and 
dignified.  In  mixed  company,  he  was 
generally  silent,  and  oflen  absent.  He 
had  no  mcility  or  sprightliness  of  general 
conversation ;  but  on  subjects  which  hap- 
pened to  excite  him,  he  talked  with  inter- 
est and  animation,  and,  among  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  is  said  to  have  some- 
times displayed  a  talent  for  pleasantry  aiid 
humor. — ^AU  of  his  prose  writines  bear  the 
stamp  of  an  active,  acute  and  nervous 
mind,  confident  in  its  own  strength,  and 
accustomed  to  great  intrepidity  of  opin- 
ion. His  politi<»l  and  moral  speculations 
are  often  original,  always  ingenious,  but 
deficient  in  tnose  comprehensive  views 
and  that  ripeness  of  juagment  which  are 
required  by  the  complex  nature  of  the 
sub}ects  he  examines. 
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BAftnii ;  a  town  on  die  Wupper,  in 
the  Pruaflnan  duchy  of  Cleve-Berg,  with 
19,472  inhabitants.  B.  contains  the  prin- 
cipal ribbon  manufiictories  on  the  conti- 
nent, comprising  linen,  woollen,  cotton 
and  silk  ribbons  of  every  quality.  They 
are  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Baknabitbs  ;  regular  priests  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Paul,  thus  called  from 
3ie  church  of  St  Barnabas,  which  was 
panted  to  them.  They  were  established 
m  Milan,  in  1596,  and  are  dressed  in 
black,  like  the  secular  cleigy.  They  de- 
voted themselves  to  missions,  preaching, 
and  the  instruction  of  vouth,  and  had,  in 
Italy,  where  they  taught  theology  in  the 
academies  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  in  France, 
Austria  and  Spain,  houses  which  they 
called  coUegt9.  In  France  and  Austria, 
this  order  was  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Protestants.  It  only  exists,  at 
present,  in  Spain  and  some  places  in  Italy. 

Barhacle;  a  multivalve,  molluscous, 
hermaphrodite  and  viviparous  animal,  be- 
lonffing  to  Cuviei^s  sixth  class— ^mottuaeo 
cirmopoda  (^epof,  L.) — ^The  various  spe- 
cies of  barnacle  resemble  each  other  in 
being  enveloped  by  a  mande  and  shell, 
composed  of  five  principal  valves,  and 
several  smaller  pieces,  joined  together  by 
a  membrane  attached  to  th(3ir  circumfer- 
ence. The  mouth,  which  is  oval,  has 
lateral  jaws,  and  along  the  belly,  arranged 
in  pairs,  are  12  articulated  and  fringed 
cirri  or  ientacula.  The  heart  is  situ^ed 
under  the  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  and 
the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  small  knots,  or  ganglia,  under 
the  belly :  the  gills  are  on  Sie  sides.  The 
head  ofuie  baniacle  is  placed  downwards 
in  the  shell,  and  the  ientacula  towards 
the  superior  part  or  orifice.  Between  the 
last  pair  oftentaada  is  a  long,  fleshy  tube, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  trunk,  at  the 
base  of  which,  towards  the  back,  the  anus 
opens.  The  stomach  has  a  number  of 
small  cavities,  formed  by  its  wall,  which 
appear  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  liver. 
The  intestine  is  simple  :  the  ovary  is 
double,  and  there  is  a  double  serpentine 
canal  through  which  the  ova  must  pass ; 
the  sur&ces  of  this  canal  secrete  the  fe- 
eundatmg  fluid,  and  they  are  prolonged 
into  the  fleshy  tube,  and  open  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Cuvier  was  the  nrst  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  the  curious  structure 
of  these  animals. — ^The  barnacles  are  al- 
ways found  attached  to  solid  bodies,  and 
especially  to  rocks,  timber,  &C.,  exposed 
to  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  They  feed 
on  small  marme  animals,  brought  within 
their  reach  by  the  motion  of  the  waters. 


and  secure  them  by  theur  feiilacnto»  which 
are  expanded  and  rolled  up  again  with 
^reat  celerity.  They  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable size,  in  situations  where  they 
are  left  unmolested,  and  are  occasionaUy 
used  as  food  by  men.  They  are,  in  some 
countries,  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac 
qualities ;  perhaps  on  account  or  their  her- 
maphrodite nature. — We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause  that  originated  the  fable 
of  barnacles  being  changed  into  geese ; 
though  such  a  fi£le  is  still  in  existence, 
and  naturalists  have  perpetuated  it  by 
bestowing  the  name  of  anas  bcrvdcla  on  a  . 
goose,  and  of  annrifenu  on  a  species  of 
barnacle. 

Barnave,  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie, 
deputy  to  the  states  general  of  France,  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  a  zealous  ad- 
herent and  eariy  victim  of  the  revolution, 
was  born  at  Orenoble,  1761.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  proeurtur.  He  was  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  became  a  lawyer,  was 
chosen  a  deputy  of  the  tiera-^tai  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states  general,  and  showed 
himself  an  open  enemy  to  the  court 
The  constituent  assembly  appointed  him 
their  secretaiy,  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  colonies,  also  of  the  diplomatic 
committee,  and,  in  Januaiy,  1791,  their 

£  resident  Afler  the  flight  of  the  king, 
e  was  almost  the  only  one  who  remain- 
ed calm.  He  defended  La&yette  against 
the  charge  of  being  privy  to  this  step, 
and,  after  the  arrest  of  the  royal  fiunity, 
was  sent,  with  Petion  and  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  to  meet  them,  and  to  conduct  them 
to  Paris.  The  sight  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  the  profenation  of  the  royal  dignity, 
seemed  to  have  made  a  profound  imprea- 
non  on  his  mind.  He  treated  his  cap- 
tives with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank 
and  misfortunes,  and  his  reports  were 
unaccompanied  with  remarics.  From 
this  moment  a  visible  change  in  his  prin- 
ciples was  observed.  He  defended  the 
inviolability  of  the  royal  person,  and 
painted  the  fatal  disasters  vvhich  threat- 
ened the  state.  He  opposed  the  ordi- 
nance which  enjoined  strong  measures 
against  the  refiactory  priests;  and  suc- 
ceeded, thouffh  with  difficulty,  in  obtain- 
ing the  repeiu  of  the  severe  decree  relat- 
ing to  the  colonies.  His  influence  con- 
tinually declined,  and  he  was  entirely 
given  up  by  the  revolutionaiy  party. 
When  the  correspondence  of  the  court 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  party, 
Aug.  10,  1792,  they  pretended  to  have 
found  documents  which  showed  him  f 
have  been  secredy  connected  with  it,  and 
he  was  guillotined  Nov.  29, 1793L 
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Barneveldt,  John  van  Olden  ; '  ^nind 
pensionary  of  Holland ;  a  man  of  emi- 
nent talents  and  the  simplest  manners ;  a 
martyr  to  duty  and  repuolicon  principle ; 
an  example  of  virtue,  such  as  history  sel- 
dom presents  us.  He  was  bom  in  1549, 
and  early  showed  himself  zealous  for  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
As  advocate-general  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  he  displayed  profound  views 
and  great  skill  in  business.  The  services 
of  30  vears  established  his  high  reputa- 
tion. He  preserved  his  country  against 
the  ambition  of  Leicester ;  penetrated  the 
secret  plans  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  whom 
his  feflow^citizens  had  elevated  to  the 
post  of  stadtholder ;  and  his  marked  dis- 
trust of  this  prince  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  republican  party,  which  aim- 
ed to  make  tne  stadtholder  subordinate 
to  the  legislative  power.  Spain,  at  that 
time,  made  proposals  for  peace  through 
the  archduke,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands. B.  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
on  this  occaaon,  and  evinced  alike  the 
skill  of  a  statesman  and  the  firmness,  of  a 
republican.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  whose 
interest  led  him  to  prefer  war,  labored  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  peace;  and 
B.,  perceiving  this,  was  induced  only  by 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  of  the  states, 
to  retain  the  ofiice  which  had  been  as- 

X)d  to  him,  and  at  last  concluded,  in 
,  an  armistice  with  Spain  for  the 
term  of  12  years,  in  which  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland  was  acknowledged.  His 
influence  now  became  still  ^ater,  and 
he  was  more  and  more  an  object  of  jeal- 
ousy to  the  house  of  Nassau.  The  hos- 
tile spirit  of  the  opposite  parties  in  the 
state  was  further  increased  by  theological 
difficulties.  In  order  to  prevent  a  civil 
war,  B.  proposed  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, which  resolved  upon  a  general  tolera- 
tion in  respect  to  the  points  in  question. 
The  states  acceded,  at  first,  to  this  wise 
measure ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Nassau  part}'  persuaded 
them  to  adopt  other  views.  This  party 
represented  the  Arminians  (q.  v.)  as  se- 
crei  friends  of  Spain.  B.  was  now  at- 
tacked in  pamphlets,  and,  even  in  the 
assembly  of  the  states,  was  insulted  by 
the  people,  of  whom  Maurice  had  be- 
come the  idol.  As  he  could  not  hope 
any  longer  to  stay  the  torrent,  and  fore- 
saw the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he  again 
determined  to  resign  his  office ;  but  the 
■olicitations  of  his  fi^cnds,  and  his  love 
for  his  country,  prevailed  anew  over  all 
other  conaidenitions.     Maurice  insisted 


upon  a  general  synod,  w^ith  a  view,  as  he 
pretended,  of  putting  on  end  to  aU  reli- 
gious quarrels ;  but  B.  persuaded  the 
states  to  oppose  this  measure,  the  conse- 
quences oi^  which  were  evidenL  Troops 
were  now  levied,  without  the  consent  of 
Maurice,  to  ret'stablish  order  in  the  cities 
where  the  Gomarists  (see  Armmans)  hod 
excited  disturbances.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Nassau  party  redoubled  its  attacks 
upon  B.,  who,  in  answer  to  them,  pub- 
lished that  celebrated  memorial,  in  which 
he  warns  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  from  the 
other  part}'.  M  aurice,  however,  procured 
the  assembling  of  a  synod  at  Don,  id 
1618,  to  which  almost  all  the  Colvinistif 
churches  of  Europe  sent  deputies.  They 
condemned  the  Arminians  with  the  xnosi 
unjust  severity,  and  Maurice  was  encour- 
aged by  their  sentence  to  adopt  violent 
measures.  Against  the  wishes  of  the 
states,  he  caused  B.,  and  other  leading 
men  of  the  Arminians,  to  be  arrested ;  and 
26  bribed  judges  condemned  to  death,  bs 
a  traitor,  the  man  to  whom  his  country 
owed  its  political  existence,  and  who  dis- 
dained to  implore  mercy.  Vain  were  the 
remonstrances  of  the  widowed  princeae 
of  Orange  and  of  the  French '  ambassa- 
dor;  in  vain  did  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  patriot  exclaim  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  Maurice  remained  firm  in  his  evil 
purpose.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1619,  the 
old  man  of  72  ascended  the  8Cttffi>ld,  with 
the  words  of  Horace,  iii.  3, — 


Justum  ac  teoacem  proposiU  i 
Non  vultus  instantts  tyranni, 
Non  civium  ardor  preva  jabeoUum 
Mente  quaiit  solida,— 

and  suffered  death  with  the  same  firm- 
ness which  he  had  evinced  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  His  two  sons 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant 
William,  the  principal  agitator,  escaped  ; 
but  Reinier  was  udten  and  executed. 
His  mother,  afler  his  condemnation, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Maurice  to 
beg  for  mercy,  and  to  his  question,  why 
she  bumbled  herself  thus  for  the  saJie  of 
her  son,  when  she  had  not  done  it  for  her 
husband,  made  this  memorable  reply : — 
**  I  did  not  ask  pardon  fi>r  my  husbuid, 
because  he  was  innocent :  I  ask  it  fi>r  my 
son,  because  he  is  guilty." 

Barket,  Joshua,  a  distinguished  naval 
commander  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  6, 
1759.  His  parents  lived  on  a  farm  be- 
tween the  town  and  North  point,  where 
he  was  sent  to  school  until  10  years  of 
age.    He  was  then  put  into  a  retail  diop 
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at  Alexandria,  but,  soon  becoming  tired 
of  that  occupation,  returned  to  Baltimore 
in  1771,  and  msieted  on  going  to  sea.  He 
first  went  out  in  a  TOlot-£oat  with  a  friend 
of  hie  &ther,  and  afterwards  made  several 
voyages  to  difierent  |daces  in  Ireland  and 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  last  of 
them,  the  care  of  the  ship  devolved  upon 
him,  though  but  16  years  of  age,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  the  captain  and 
the  discharge  of  the  mate.  He  remained 
in  the  command  eiffht  months,  and  final- 
ly returned  to  Baltimore,  after  passing 
through  some  difficult  scenes.  At  that 
period,  the  war  having  commenced  be^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  B. 
offered  his  services  to  the  latter,  and  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  master's  mate  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by 
captain  William  Stone.  He  carried  the 
first  flag  of  the  U.  States  seen  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  whilst  beating  up  for  volun- 
teers fbr  the  vessel  In  1^5,  the  Hornet 
joined  the  fleet  of  commodore  Hopkins, 
which  sailed  to  New  Providence,  one  of 
the  Bahama  islands,  captured  the  town 
and  jbrt,  and  the  vessels  in  the  hiuixir, 
and  returned  to  the  Delaware,  having 
given  the  island  up  again,  after  securing 
the  cannon,  nowder,  shells,  mortars,  &c. 
—In  1776,  wnen  not  yet  17  years  of  age, 
he  was  presented  with  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission by  Robert  Morris,  president  of 
the  marine  committee,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  whilst  serving  in  the  schooner 
Wasp,  in  the  Delaware  bay,  durmg  an 
action  between  the  English  briff  Tender 
and  that  vessel,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  former  under  the  very 
guns  of  two  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Soon 
after  that  afiair,  he  sailed  in  the  Sachem, 
captain  Isaiah  Robinson,  in  the  capacity 
of  lieutenant,  and  brought  into  port  an 
English  brig,  taken  after  a  severe  action 
of  two  hours. — On  retuminff  Grom  the 
West  Indies,  the  Sachem,  Andrew  Doria 
and  Lexington,  made  two  prizes,  on 
board  of  one  of  which  B.  was  placed  as 
prize-master.  But,  after  beating  about 
sevend  days  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Perseus,  of  20  guns. 
The  captain  of  the  British  vessel  ez- 
chansea  his  prisoners  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  In  the  spring  of  1777, 
B.  again  joined  the  Andrew  Doria,  and 
took  part  m  the  defence  of  the  Delaware. 
He  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Baltimore, 
to  join  the  Virginia  frigate,  captain  Nich- 
olson, but,  in  attempting  to  get  her  to  sea, 
the  jHlot  ran  her  on  snore,  and  she  vms 
c^tured  by  the  British.  In  August, 
1778,  he  was  exchanged,  but  was  soon 
49* 


again  taken  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  bv  a 
privateer  of  4  guns  and  60  men,  whilst 
commanding  a  schooner  of  2  guns  and 
8  men.  The  U.  States  havinff  no  vessels, 
at  this  time,  out  of  the  Middle  States^  B. 
accepted  the  ofifer  of  his  old  firiend  and 
commander,  captain  Robinson,  in  No- 
vember, 177B,  to  go  with  him  fit>m  Alex- 
andria, in  a  ship,  vritb  a  letter  of  marque. 
After  a  severe  action  vrith  the  privateer 
Rosebud,  they  arrived  at  Bordeaux^  took 
a  cargo  of  brandy,  mounted  18  guns,  and 
shipi^  70  men.  On  their  retum,  they 
made  a  valuable  prize,  afier  a  runnhig 
fight  of  neariy  two  days.  B.  took  com- 
mand of  the  prize,  and  arrived  safe  in 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1779.— In  1780, 
he  mamed  the  daughter  of  alderman 
Bedford  ;  and,  in  the  following  month, 
whilst  ffoing  to  Baltimore,  was  robbed  of 
all  his  K>rtune,  which  he  bad  with  him  in 
paper  money.  He  returned  to  Philidel- 
phia,  without  mentioning  his  loss,  and 
soon  after  went  into  service  on  board  the 
U.  States*  ship  Saratoga,  of  16  guns,  com- 
manded by  captain  James  Young.  The 
same  year,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  and  sent  to  Plvmouth,  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  confined  in  the  Mtfl 
prison  for  some  time,  when  he  escaped 
m  a  British  officer's  undress  unifbrm. 
He  was  retaken,  but^  escaped  again,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  March,  1762L 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  state  of  Penn- 

Slvania  save  him  the  command  of  the 
vder  Auy,  a  small  ship  of  16  guns,  in 
which  he  proceeded  down  the  Iray  with 
a  convoy.  Whilst  lying  in  cape  May 
road,  waiting  for  a  &vorable  wind,  three 
vessels  were  discovered  standing  in  from 
sea,  one  of  which,  the  ship  General  Monk, 
captain  Rogers,  of  20  guns,  the  Hyder 
Ally  engaged,  and  captured  after  a  brisk 
fire  of  26  minutes.  30  of  the  crew  l>f 
the  General  Monk  vrcre  killed,  and  53 
wounded,  besides  15  out  of  16  officers  on 
board,  killed  or  wounded.  On  board  the 
Hyder  Ally,  there  were  4  killed  and  11 
wounded.  For  this  sallant  exploit,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  B.  a 
sword,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  governor.  The  General  Monk  was 
sold,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Afonris  for  the 
U.  States,  and  the  command  given  to  B., 
who  sailed,  vrith  sealed  or&ra,  in  No- 
vember, 1782,  with  despatches  to  doctor 
Franklin,  in  Paris.  He  was  weU  received 
at  the  French  court,  and  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia with  a  valuable  loan  fi!om  the 
French  king-— «  faurge  sum  of  money  in 
chests  of  gokl  and  barrels  of  silver— «nd 
brought  ^nth  him  a  pmspurt  signed  by 
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the  king  of  England,  and  the  infonnation 
that  the  preliminarieB  of  peace  were  si^- 
ed. — In  1795,  B.  received  the  commisfflon 
of  captain  in  the  French  service,  and 
commanded  a  French  squadron,  but,  in 
1800,  resigned  his  command,  and  returned 
to  America.  In  1812,  when  war  was 
declared  against  Great  Britam,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  general  government, 
and,  in  1813,  was  appmnted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  flotilla  for  the  defence  of  the 
Chesape^e*  During  the  summer  of 
1814»  whilst  in  that  situation,  he  kept  up 
an  active  warfare  with  the  enemy,  until 
the  1st  of  July,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Washin^on,  to  consult  about  the  expect- 
ed invasion,  and  the  means  of  defending 
the  capital.  He  returned  to  the  flotilla 
on  the  3d.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  Patuxent ;  and,  on  the  Slat,  the 
commodore  landed  most  of  his  men,  and 
joined  general  Winder,  at  the  Woodyard, 
wbere  he  found  captain  Miller  and  his 
marines,  with  5  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
were  placed  under  his  command.  He 
proceeded  with  his  force  to  the  city,  and 
was  ordered  to  protect  the  bridge.;  but, 
the  next  day,  with  the  permission  of  the 
president,  he  set  out  for  Bladensburg, 
with  his  guns  and  men,  to  join  the  army. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, when  he  perceived  the  Americans  in 
full  retreat,  an&  the  enemy  advancing. 
He,  however,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon 
the  British  for  some  time,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  when  in 
great  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  having  himself  received  a 
wound  in  the  tliigh.  In  vrithdrawing,  he 
fell,  from  weakness  caused  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  vtras  found  in  this  situation  by 
the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
kindness,  and  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
town  of  Bladensburg.  His  wife,  one  of 
his  sons  and  his  surgeon  came  to  him  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and,  after  a  night's 
rest,  carried  him  home.  The  wound  had 
been  probed  by  the  English  surgeons,  but 
without  finding  the  ball.  His  surgeon 
was  equally  unsuccessfii),  and  it  was 
never  extracted.  The  corporation  of 
Washington  voted  him  a  sword,  and  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct.  The 
ibUowing  May,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe,  and  returned,  in  October,  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  found  himself  crip- 
pled by  his  wound.  After  remaining  at 
his  ffurm  on  Elkridge  until  his  strength 
was  restored,  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  came  to 
the  determination  of  emigratmg,  vritb  hia 


family,  to  Kentucky.  He  set  out  in  oon- 
sequence,  having  made  every  neceasair 
preparation,  but,  at  Pittsburg,  was  taken 
lU,  and  died,  Dec.  1,  1818,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  Every  honor  vraa  paid 
to  his  memory.  Conmiodore  Baroev  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  an  able, 
thorough  seaman,  and  a  most  acute  and 
spirited  officer. 

Baroccio,  or  Barozzi,  Frederic,  a  fa- 
mous painter  of  the  Roman  schooL  bom 
at  UHt>ino,  lived  from  1528  to  1612.  He 
studied  at  Venice,  and  copied  much  after 
Titian.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  Raphael 
exerted  the  same  influence  over  him 
wliich  Titian  had  done  before.  He  after- 
wards endeavored  to  adopt  the  style  of 
Conreggio,  but  not  with  equal  success.  His 
coloring  remained  monotonous.  Mengs 
censures  him  for  always  representing 
objects  as  if  they  were  seen  m  the  air, 
between  transparent  clouds,  and  for  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  most  oppoake  col- 
ors harmonize  merely  by  means  of  the 
light  He  is  not  free  from  mannerism. 
Among  his  best  works  are  t)^  J^giU  ^ 
Mneast  or  the  CimJlagraHon  of  TVay,  en- 
graved by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  former  gallery  Boi^^ese; 
the  Descent  jfrom  the  Onus,  at  Penigia,  and 
a  burying  piece,  engraved  by  SideJer. 

Barobtbter  ;  an  instrument  to  measure 
the  pressure  of  the  air  and  its  changes.  It 
ordinarily  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
containing  mercury,  closed  at  top,  and 
exhausted  of  air.  The  mercury  ascends 
under  a  greater  and  descends  underalefs 
pressure  of  air.  Evangehsta  ToiriceUi,  a 
pupil  of  Gralileo,  and  his  successor  as 
mathematical  teacher  at  Florence,  w^as 
the  inventor  of  the  baromaier,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  *  He  thought 
that  the  same  cause  which  xaises  wa- 
ter but  33  or  34  feet  high  (see  JUmcs- 
phere)t  a  discovery  of  Galileo,  ought  lo 
raise  mercury,  which  is  neaiiy  14  times 
heavier,  only  29  or  30  inches  high.  He 
therefore  closed  a  tube  of  glass,  several 
feet  long,  hennetically  at  one  end,  then 
filled  it  with  mercuir  through  the  orifice 
at  die  other  end,  and  inverted  it  in  a  ves- 
sel of  mercury.  He  was  not  deceived  at 
his  expectations :  the  mercuiy  desc^ided 
from  tne  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  re- 
mained in  a  column,  29  or  30  inches  hicrh. 
The  upper  part  of  tlie  tube,  which,  in  um 
experiment,  became  empty,  was  thence 
called  the  TorricMan  vaeuunu  Further 
experiments  of  Torricelli  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  idea  that  the  column  of 
mercmy  was  supported  by  the  proosiire 
of  a  column  of  air  resting  upon  the  ool- 
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umn  of  mercufy  in  the  tabe,  and  extend- 
ing to  tlie  iimitB  of  the  atmoephere. 
whilst  Torricelli  was  still  occupiea  with 
this  object,  death  overtook  him,  in  1647. 
The  above-described  preparation,  which 
is  the  barometer  itself,  is  called,  after  him, 
the  Ihrricettian  tube.  Pascal  adopted  his 
opinions,  and  performed  many  experi- 
ments in  confinnation  of  them.  He  re- 
Guested  one  of  his  relations,  Perrier,  at 
Vermont,  in  Auvergne,  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  mountain 
Puy-de-Dome.     Perrier  found  that  the 

auicksilver  in  the  Torricellian  tube,  upon 
le  summit  of  this  mountain,  5000  feet 
high,  stood  mcMe  than  three  Parisian 
inches  lower  than  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  thus  demonstrated  that  it  was 
not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum  (horror  vaem)^ 
as  had  been  previously  supposed,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  air  (the  height 
and  the  wciffht  of  which  were  less  on  the 
mountain),  umt  supported  the  column  of 
mercury  m  the  tube.  The  gradual  fall  of 
the  roercuiy,  in  ascending  me  mountain, 
was  also  observed.  It  could  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  firat  inventors  of  the 
barometer,  that  the  situation  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  Torricellian  tube  v^as  almost 
daily  channng.  They  concluded  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  sub- 
ject to  continual  changes,  and  that,  on 
tliis  account,  this  instrument  would  be 
useful  for  pointing  out  and  measuring 
these  changes.  Otto  von  Guericke  and 
others  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
subject.  They  soon  gave  the  instrument 
the  name  of  barometer,  that  is,  a  measurer 
of  the  weight  ofihe  air,  and  began  to  fore- 
tell, by  the  ascent  and  fall  of  the  mercury, 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  which  pro- 
cured it,  among  the  people,  the  name  of 
lOiuUIter-glase.  These  changes  are  indi- 
cated b}[  this  instrument,  oecause  foir 
weather  is  usually  united  with  dry  air,  and 
foul  weather  with  moist  air;  and  the 
weight  of  the  air  changes  according  to  its 
dryness  or  humidity.  Although  the  sim- 
ple tube  o£  Torricelli  was  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate these  changes,  yet  many  improve- 
ments have  been  mode  in  it.  Amonff 
others,  the  tube  is  bent  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  the  end,  thus  turned  upwards,  is  fixed 
a  round  or  oblong  vessel,  open  at  the  top, 
into  which  the  mercury  is  poured,  upon 
which  the  pressure  of  the  air  operates. 
The  whole  tube  is  further  fiistened,  with 
the  above-mentioned  cup  attached  to  it, 
to  a  wooden  frame,  upon  which  a  scale 
of  degrees  is  mariced,  which  indicates 
accurately  the  ascent  and  foil  of  the 
mercury.    This  is  the  present  construc- 


tion of  the  barometer.  Since  the  M  of 
the  mercury  is  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  height  ascended,  the  barometer  may 
be  used  for  the  measurement  of  heights 
For  this  purpose,  however,  the  common 
arrangement  is  not  sufficient.  I>e  Luc 
found  the  siphon  barometer,  virfaich- takes 
its  name  from  its  shape,  the  most  usefol 
in  malcing  such  measurements.  In  this 
barometer,  the  columns  of  mercury,  in 
both  legs  of  the  tube,  are  of  an  equal  diam- 
eter ;  a  scale  is  also  marked  on  both  legs. 
That  a  berometer  may  be  accorate,  it  is 
necessaiy,  1st,  that  the  exterior  air  only 
should  operate  upon  it;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  air  must  be  entirely  expelled 
from  the  tube ;  for,  if  the  air  is  admitted, 
the  column  of  mercury  will  not  ascend  to 
its  proper  elevation.  In  the  manu&ctui« 
of  the  barometer,  the  mercury  is  boiled  in 
the  tube,  to  expel  all  the  air.  2d.  The 
scale  must  be  accurate ;  and,  Sd,  the  ba- 
rometer should  hong  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular. In  observing  the  barometer,  the 
eye  must  be  kept  in  an  exact  level  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury,  which 
must  be  measured  at  the  highest  point  of 
its  convexity.  The  optician  Alexander 
Adir  has  invented  a  barometer,  the  mova- 
ble column  of  which  is  of  oil,  which  en- 
closes in  a  tube  a  certain  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  whose  diameter  is  diminished  occord- 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
save  it  the  name  of  8ifiiaoie8ometer.'^--{For 
mrther  information,  see  Biot's  JVaiti  Uhi- 
ML  de  Physique,  and  Farrar's  TVeatise  on 
Mechanies,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18S5). 

Ba&on  (originally,  also,  iMiro);  a  word 
derived  from  the  Latin,  which  signifies  a 
man,  and,  sometimes,  a  servant.  In  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  at  first, 
the  immediate  tenant  of  any  superior  was 
called  ha  hanm.  In  old  recoros,  the  citi- 
zens of  London  are  so  styled,  and  the  16 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  elected 
by  the  cinque-ports,  are  still  called  barons. 
The  fiimily  of  Montmorency  called  them- 
selves, in  France, /n^einierf  barons  de  la 
(MHent^.  This  name  was  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror  fiiom  Normandy 
to  England,  and  used  to  signify  an  imme- 
diate vassal  of  the  crown,  who  had  a  seat 
and  vote  in  tlie  royal  court  and  nibunals, 
and,  subsequently,  in  the  house  of  peers. 
It  was  the  second  rank  of  nobility,  until 
dukes  and  marquises  were  introduc^ed, 
and  placed  above  the  earls,  and  viscounts 
also  set  above  the  barons.  In  Oeimony, 
the  ancient  barons  of  the  «npire  were  the 
immediate  vossals  of  the  crown.  They 
appeared  in  the  imperial  court  and  diet, 
and  belonged  to  the  high  nobility.    But 
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these  ancieiit  feudatories  were  eari^  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  counts  or  princes. 
The  modem  barons  only  form  a  rank  of 
loww  nobility  after  the  counts. — Barcng 
of  Ihe  exdiequo';  four  judges  in  England 
and  ^ve  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  committed,  in  causes 
between  the  kixig  and  his  subjects,  relating 
to  the  revenue.  They  were  formerly  barons 
of  the  realmt  but,  of  late,  are,  generally, 
persons  learned  in  the  laws. 

Barou,  Michael ;  a  celebrated  French 
actor,  bom  at  Paris  in  1652 ;  equally  sue- 
cessfdl  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Preachers 
are  said  to  have  attended  in  a  grated  box 
to  study  his  action.  Such  was  his  vanity, 
that  he  said,  every  century  produced  a 
Caesar,  but  it  required  2000  years  to  pro- 
duce a  Baron.    He  died  in  1729. 

Baror  and  Feme.  (See  Husband  and 
W/e.) 

Baronets  ;  a  hereditary  dignity  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  next  in  rank  to 
the  peerage,  originally  instituted  by  James 
I,  May  2^  1611.  It  is  said  that  lord  chan- 
cellor Bacon  suggested  the  idea,  and  the 
first  baronet  was  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  of 
Redgrave.  Baronets  are  created  by  pat^at, 
under  the  sreat  seal,  and  the  jfionor  is 
generally  given  to  the  grantee  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
though  sometimes  it  is  entailed  on  collat- 
erals. From  the  preamble  of  the  original 
patent,  it  appears  that  the  order  was  cre- 
ated to  get  money  for  the  support  of  sol- 
diers in  Ireland,  each  baronet,  on  his 
creation,  being  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  a  sum  little  less  than  £1100.  In 
1823,  there  were  661  baronets  in  England. 
Precedency  is  given  to  baronets  before  all 
knightB,  except  those  of  the  garter,  ban- 
nerets created  on  the  field,  and  privy 
counsellors. 

Barondsqflrdand;  an  order  instituted 
by  James  I,  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  the  same  privileges,  as  the  baronets 
of  England.  Since  the  union,  in  1801, 
none  have  been  created  otherwise  than  as 
baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  hered- 
itary dignity,  somewhat  similar  to  knight- 
hood, appears  to  have  been  conferre(^  in 
this  country,  even  in  ver^  ancient  times. 

Baronets  qf  JVova  SeoHOf  and  Baronets 
qfScottand.  Charies  I  instimted  this  order 
in  1621,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 

Elantation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  the 
inff  granted  a  certain  portion  of  land  to 
each  member  of  the  order.  Since  the 
union,  tiie  power  of  the  king  to  create 
new  baronets  within  Scotland  is  held  to 
have  ceased. 

Barokius,  or  Baroitio,  Cosar ;  bom  at 


Sora,  in  the  kinj^om  of  Ni^leB^  OcL  30^ 
1538;  received  his  eaiW  educatioii  in  Na- 
ples ;  in  1557,  went  to  Rome;  was  one  of 
the  first  pupils  of  Sl  Philip  of  Neri,  and 
member  of  the  congregation  of  prieslB  of 
the  oratorio  founded  by  him;  aflmwanls 
cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Vatiean  libra- 
ry. He  owed  these  dignities  to  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  the  Cadiolic 
church  by  his  Bcdcaiastical  Annals,  on 
which  he  labored,  with  indefotigable  asa- 
duity,  from  the  year  1580  until  nia  death, 
June  30,  1607.  They  comprise  a  rich 
collection  of  genuine  documents  from  die 
papal  archives,  and  are,  therefore,  of  great 
use  to  the  student  of  eceleaiaslical  hi^iry, 
but  contain  many  folse  statements  and 
unauthentic  documents;  and  the  air  of 
sincerity,  which  prevails  throughout,  is 
calculated  to  give  very  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  papal  administration  of  the  churdi. 
They  are  principally  written  to  confiite 
the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  and  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  and  the  constitution  of 
the  church  had  remained  the  same  fiom 
the  beginning.  These  AunaUs  Eedesias- 
Hci  a  Christo  nato  ad  A.  1196,  a  C.  Bmo- 
tm  (Rome,  1588—1607,  12  vols.,  firik>> 
were  often  reprinted,  wiUi  the  corrections 
of  the  author.  At  Mentz,  an  editioo  was 
commenced,  in  1601,  in  12  voIbl,  folio. 
The  Antwerp  edition,  however,  begun  in 
1589,  in  10  vols.,  folio,  is  handmner,  but 
does  not  contain  the  treatise  Dt  MBmar- 
chia  Sieilioy  which  contests  the  ecclesias- 
tical privileges  of  the  king  of  Sicily, 
known  by  the  above  name,  and,  there- 
fore, was  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  courL 
Many  eirors,  paiticulaiiy  chronokigica], 
were  corrected  by  the  Franciscan  Antho- 
ny Pagi,  in  his  excellent  criticism  on  the 
work  ("•  Crttica  Historico-ihroinologica  in 
Ann,  Baron.  Antverp" ;  Geneva,  1705,  4 
vols.,  folio  j.  Other  Catholic  writers  have 
also  mentioned  his  errors,  against  which 
the  censures  of  the  Protestants  have  been 
more  particularly  directed.  Among  the 
continuations  of  the  Annals,  none  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  work  of  BL,  RaynaMi 
has  furnished  the  most  copious  (ab  a 
1198—1565,  Rome,  1646,  8  vol&,  folk»; 
continued  until  1671  by  Laderchi,  Rome, 
1728,  3  vols.,  folio). 

BARquisiMETo ;  a  city  in  Venezuela,  110 
miles  W.  S.  W.  Caiaccas,  440  N.  N.  E 
Santa  Fi  de  Bogota;  laL  9^  45^  N.;  pop^ 
11,300.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain, 
and  is  regulariy  laid  out,  and  well  bulk. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile.  Cacao 
grows  abundandy  there.  Cofi^  has  been 
planted  recently.  B.  was  founiled  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1552. 
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Bakra,  or  Bar  ;  a  tdncdoTn  in  Africa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gamtna,  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  extends  about  60 
miles.  The  Mandingoes  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
Mohammedans,  have  public  schools^  and 
are  the  most  civilized  people  on  the 
Gambia.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
200,000.— Barra,  or  Bwrra  hiding,  the 
capital,  is  a  populous  town,  near  the  point 
of  B.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gambia. 
Lon.  16°  45^  W;  lat.  13°  25^  N. 

Barras,  Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicholas, 
comte  de,  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention, afterwards  of  the  executive  direc- 
toiy,  bom  at  Fox,  in  Provence,  June  30, 
1755,  of  the  &mily  of  Barras,  whose  anti- 
quity in  this  quarter  had  become  a  prov- 
erfo»  served  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  reg- 
iment of  Languedoc  until  1775.  He  made, 
about  this  time,  a  voyage  to  the  Isle-de- 
France,  the  governor  of  which  was  one 
of  his  relations,  and  entered  into  the  gar- 
rison of  Pondicherry.  He  afterwards 
served  in  Suffren's  squadron,  and  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  his  retuni,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  gambling  and  women, 
and  dissipated  his  fortune.  The  revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  immediately  showed 
himself  an  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  Hera-Hat,  whilst  his  brother 
was  sittins  in  that  of  the  nobility.  July 
14, 1789,  he  took  part  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Bastile,  and,  Aug.  10, 1792,  upon  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a 
juryman  at  the  tribunal  of  Orleans,  and, 
in  September,  a  member  of  the  national 
convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  In  October,  he  was  sent 
with  Fr^ron  into  the  southern  provinces, 
and  showed  himself  at  Marseilles  less 
violent  than  the  latter.  Although  he  had 
established  his  reputation  as  a  patriot,  yet 
he  displeased  Robespierre.  B.'s  threat  to 
repel  force  by  force  alone  restrained  him. 
Robespierre  resolved  to  involve  him  in 
the  great  proscription,  which  he  then 
meditated.  On  this  account,  B.  joined 
the  mnmbers  of  the  committee,  who  also 
foresaw  the  danger  which  awaited  them, 
and  were  determined  to  strike  an  eftect- 
uol  blow,  and  overthrow  their  oppressor. 
He  therefore  took  an  important  part  in 
the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27, 
1794).  He  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  of  his  party,  repel- 
led the  troops  of  Heiiriot,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Robespierre.  Feb.  4, 1795, 
he  was  elected  pesident  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  13tti  Vendemiaire  (Oct  5, 
1795V,  when  the  troops  of  the  sections, 
which  favored  the  royal  cause^apiMroached 


the  convention,  Banras,  fbrasteond  time, 
received  the  cluef  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  convention,  and  the  battalion  of  the 
patrio^  who  hastened  to  their  asnstance. 
On  this  occasion,  he  employed  general 
Bonaparte,  whose  services  were  of  the 
highest  importance  to  him.  In  his  report, 
he  attributed  the  victory  to  this  young 
eeneral,  and,  a  few  days  after,  procured 
for  him  the  chief  command  of  tlie  army 
of  the  interior.  His  important  services 
promoted  him  to  the  directory.  It  is  said 
that  Bonaparte  owed  to  him  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  However  this  may 
be,  Barras  soon  perceived  that  Bonaparte 
would  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  him 
who  should  obtain  an  influence  over  him ; 
and,  therefore,  he  displaced  Camot  fit>ra 
the  war  department,  and  took  possessioA 
of  it  himself  This  separated  them,  and 
Cainot,  for  some  time,  took  part  with  the 
council,  where  a  party  had  been  formed 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  directory,  and 
particulariy  that  of  Barras.  The  rupture 
could  only  terminate  with  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  parties:  that  of  the  council  foil  by 
the  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4^ 
1797),  in  which  Barras  took  a  leading  pait. 
From  this  period,  he  govemed  absolutely 
until  the  l&h  June,  1^,  when  Sieyes  en- 
tered the  directory.  Nevertheless,  Barras 
succeeded  in  preserving  his  seat,  whilst 
Meriin  de  I>ouay,  Treilhard  and  La  R£ veil- 
l^re-Lepeaux  were  compelled  to  give  in 
their  resignation.  He  himself  became  a 
victim  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799)i 
In  a  badly-composed  letter,  which  he  sent 
to  St  Cloud,  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
received,  upon  his  retjuest,  from  the  first 
consul,  a  paasportto  his  estate.  He  aiker* 
wards  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years;  but,  finallv,  received 

5»nnission  to  repair  to  the  south  of  France, 
e  died  in  January,  1839.  His  memoirs 
are  expected  soon  to  appear. 

Barrator,  comfOR.  (See  Borrotoy, 
common.) 

Barratry, in  commerce, is  usually  con- 
sider^ to  be  any  fiaud  or  knavery  com- 
mitted by  the  master  or  mariners  of  a 
ship,  whereby  the  owners  or  fi^ighters 
are  injured.  It  has  been  held,  in  one  case, 
that  barratry  may  be  committed  on  land, 
and  by  other  persons  than  the  master  and 
mariners  of  a  ship.  Some  j^oods  insured 
firom  London,  by  land  carnage,  to  Har- 
wich, and  thence  to  Gotbenburgysustaiiied 
damage  by  the  misconduct  of  the  carriers. 
Lord  £llenborou^h  held  thai  this  damage 
was  insured  against,  in  a  policy  against 
bamitiT.  The  following  are  among  tha 
acts  which  hare  been  oonndand  beum^ 
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troiu,yiz^  erMog  fbreiffn  port-duties; 
de^iajdon  from  the  usual  course  of  tbe 
voyage,  by  the  captain,  for  his  own  pri- 
vate purposes ;  or  dropping  anchor,  to  go 
ashore  on  his  Own  affaus ;  cruising  against 
an  enemy  contrary  to  instructions ;  trading 
vrith  an  enemy,  whereby  the  ship  is  ex- 
posed to  seizure;  wilful  violation  of  a 
blockade;  a  wil^l  resistance  of  search 
by  a  belligerent  vessel,  where  the  right  of 
search  is  legally  exercised;  and  even 
negligence,  when  so  gross  as  to  bear  a 
fraudulent  character,  is  barratry;  and, 
more  especiaUy,  embezzlement  of  any 
pert  of  tne  cam>;  and  the  shipper  re- 
covers ajEBinst  me  underwriters  for  such 
an  act  of  barratry,  even  though  it  is  con- 
sented to  by  the  owneis  of  the  ship.  Un- 
der insurance  against  barratiy,  the  under- 
writers are  liable  for  any  barratrous  act 
of  the  mariners,  which  could  not  hove 
been  prevented  by  ordinary  diligence  and 
care  on  the  part  of  tbe  captain.  And  as 
&r  as  the  circumstance  of  barratry  de- 
poads  uixm  its  being  an  act  agiunst  the 
owners,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  charterers,  who  are,  for  this 
purpose,  considered  the  owners^— It  is 
obviously  of  great  importance  to  protect 
the  owners  of  ships  and  cargoes  against 
the  fraud  and  knaveiy  of  those  to  whose 
care  they  are  intrusted ;  and,  because  prop- 
er^ at  sea  is  commonly  beyond  the  care 
and  superintendence  <m  the  owner,  4md  is 
necessarily  intrusted  to  the  master  and 
mariners,  the  laws  usually  punish  an^ 
embezzlement,  or  ^nMul  destruction  of  it 
by  them,  vrith  great  severity.  By  an  act 
of  congress,  March  96, 1804,  it  is  enacted, 
that  ^'anv  person,  not  being  an  owner, 
who  shad,  on  the  high-seas,  wilfully  and 
corruptly  cast  away,  bum  or  otherwise 
destrov  anjr  vessel  unto  wfaidi  he  be- 
kmgem,  bemg  the  property  of  any  citizen, 
or  citizens,  of  the  United  States,  or  pro- 
cure the  same  to  be  done,  shdl  suffer 
death.**  And  the  same  penalty  is  enacted 
against  any  owner,  or  part-owner,  for  the 
same  act  done  with  intent  to  prejudice 
an  underwriter  on  a  policy  of  insurance, 
or  a  shipper,  or  any  otlier  part-owner. 
The  British  statutes  are  of  the  same  im- 
port 

Barrabryy  amtnum,  is  the  stirring  up  of 
suits  and  quarrels  between  other  persons, 
and  the  party  guilty  of  this  offence  is  in- 
dictable as  a  common  barrator ^  or  barretar. 
But  more  than  one  instance  is  necessaiy 
to  constitute  the  ofience ;  and  any  number 
of  suits  brought  in  the  party's  own  name, 
if  there  be  any  color  for  them,  do  not  con- 
stitute this  offence.    The  commencing  of 


suits  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  i^aintiff 
is  cofHnurti  bcarratry, 

BARRikRE,  Bertrand,  de  Vieuzac,  bora 
at  Tarbes,  Sept.  10, 1755,  of  a  respectable 
family,  was  advocate  of  the  pariiament  at 
Toulouse,  and  attracted  attention  tr^  his 
easy  and  elegant  delivery.  In  1789,  he 
was  chosen  depuQr  to  the  states  general, 
where  he  openly  expressed  his  repubtican 
principles.  He  was  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  convention,  and,  Nov.  291,  1792, 
elected  their  president  Louis  XVI  was 
examined,  for  the  first  time,  Dec  1 1,  under 
the  presidency  of  B.,  who  voted  for  his 
death.  He  became  one  of  the  most  actife 
membere  of  the  committee  of  saletj. 
From  Sept  21, 17^  when  the  conven- 
tion was  opened,  until  July  27,  1794  (9th 
Thermidor),  few  sessions  took  place  at 
which  B.  did  not  occupy  the  tribune.  As 
he  spoke  on  aU  the  measures  of  the  retgn 
of  terror  in  fiowery  and  poetical  lanciiage, 
he  was  called  PJhiaarion  dt  la  fumotint ! 
On  the  day  previous  to  Robespierre^  611, 
B.  pronounced  his  eulogy ;  but,  when  he 
saw  that  the  convention  declared  itself 
against  him,  he  deserted  him,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  9th  Thermidor, 
and  preserved,  by  tliis  means,  some  influ- 
ence. In  March,  1795,  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  deportation,  but  escaped  by  flight 
The  first  consul  revoked  his  banishment 
after  the  revolution  of  the  ISthBrumaire, 
He  aflerwards  edited  a  journal,  Mmarial 
AnH'Briianmque.  He  appeared,  on  all 
occasions,  a  zealous  defender  of  Napoleon, 
yet  witibout  playing  anv  important  port 
during  his  reien.  In  lolS^  he  was  ban- 
ished, like  all  the  regicides^  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Napoleon  after 
his  return  from  Elba. 

Barricade,  or  Barricado  ;  thoee  ob- 
jects which  are  hastily  collected,  to  defend 
a  narrow  passage  (ftir  instance,  the  street 
of  a  village,  a  defile,  a  bridge,  &c),  the 
removing  of  which  retards  the  enemy, 
and  gives  to  the  sharpshooters,  posted 
behind  or  in  its  neighborhood,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  firing  upon  them  with  effect 
Wagons,  harrows,  casks,  chests,  bFanches 
of  trees,  beams, — in  short,  every  thing 
which  is  at  hand  is  used  for  this  purpose ; 
and,  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  enemy, 
when  consisting  mincipdly  of  cavalry, 
should  be  checked  in  the  pursuit,  thougfi 
it  be  but  for  a  moment,  the  ammunittoD 
and  b^gage-wagons  may  be  employed 
with  effect 

Barrier  Treaty.  When,  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were 
ceded  to  Austria,  1715,  this  cession  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  conquer- 
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ed  these  provinoes  in  alttance  with  Eoc- 
land,  only  on  condhkm  that  they  ahouM 
have  the  right  (in  order  to  secure  their 
borders  against  &eir  powerAd  neighbor) 
to  garrison  several  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try, viz.,  Namur,  Toumay,  Menin,  Fumes, 
Warneton,  Ypres,  and  tli^  fort  of  Kenock, 
and  to  maintain,  in  common  with  Austria, 
a  garrison  in  Dendermonde;  and  that 
Austria  should  engage  to  pay  yeariy  to 
Holland  350,000  dollars  for  the  support 
of  these  garrisons.  The  treaty  which  viras 
concluded  between  these  two  powers,  in 
1718,  was  called  the  B€arier  treaty.  In 
1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  II  declared  it 
void,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  states  general. 

BARRiNeroif,  Daines ;  fourth  son  of  the 
6r8t  viscount  Barrington ;  disdnguished  as 
a  lawyer,  antiquary  and  naturalist.  He 
was  bom  in  17^27,  and,  after  preparatory 
studies  at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple, 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  held  several 
offices  )irevious  to  his  being  appointed  a 
Welsh  judge  in  1757;  and  was  subse- 
quently second  justice  of  Chester  till  1785, 
when  he  resigned  that  post,  and,  thence- 
forward, lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
died,  March,  1800.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous ;  amongthem  isTractson  the  Probabil- 
ity of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  1775, 4to. 

Barrister  ;  in  En(|^d,  an  advocate 
or  counsellor,  who  has  been  admitted  by 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  viz.,  the  Inner 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
or  Qray's  Inn,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Before 
a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
must  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  those 
societies,  and  have  kept  terma  there  for 
five,  or,  if  he  be  a  master  of  arts  of  either 
of  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford 
or  Dublin,  for  three  yeara.  Twelve  pub- 
lic disputations,  or  lesal  theses,  were  Ah-- 
raeriy  required ;  but  these  have  now  dwin- 
dled into  mere  forms.  Barristen  are  also 
called  vtter  or  outer  barristersy  to  distin- 
guish them  from  seijeants  and  kine's 
counsel,  who.  sit  within  the  bar  in  the 
courts.  They  are  also  styled,  in  the  old 
books,  cqfprtnHcii  ad  legem,  as  being  still 
but  apprenticed  to  the  profession,  to  the 
highest  grade  of  which  (that  of  seijeant, 
or  Berviens  ad  legem)  they  could  not  be 
admitted  until  they  nad  sat  vrithout  the 
bar,  through  the  apprenticeship  of  16 
years.  The  duties  of^a  counsel  are  hon- 
orary, and  he  can  maintain  no  action  for 
his  fees,  which  are  considered  as  a  gratu- 
ity, and  not  as  hire.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
degree  of  barrister,  though  not  formally 
abolished,  has  fiitten  into  disuse. 


Barros,  Joan  de,  the  moat  illostrious 
of  the  Poituguese  historians,  bom  at 
Viseu,  1406,  viras  descended  from  an  an- 
cient noble  family.  At  first  one  of  the 
paf[es  of  the  king  Emanuel,  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  talents 
and  address,  that  the  king  selected  him, 
at  the  age  of  17,  for  the  companion  of  the 
prince  royal.  He  employed  all  his  leisure 
time  in  reading  Sallust,  Livy  and  Viigil« 
He  wrote  his  first  work,  in  the  midst  ef 
the  distractions  of  the  court,  in  the  anti- 
chamber.  It  was  a  historical  romance, 
entitled  the  Emperor  Clarimondj  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  hmguajge.  It  an- 
peered  in  1520,  the  author  Yiemg  but  ii 
yeara  old.  B.  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 
urged  him  to  undertake  the  histoiy  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  The  kmgdied  a 
few  months  afler,  but  his  ordrn  were 
executed,  and  tliis  historical  wotk  appear- 
ed 32  yeara  later.  King  John  III  iq> 
pointed  B.  ^vemor  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  m  Guinea,  and,  afterwards, 
general  agent  for  these  colonies.  He  per- 
lormed  the  duties  of  this  ofilice  with  under- 
standiog  and  honesty.  The  king  present- 
ed him,  in  1530,  with  the  province  of 
Maranham  in  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization.  B.  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune  by  the  enterprise,  and  returned 
the  province  to  the  king,  who  indemnified 
him  for  his  losses.  At  3ie  age  of  72  years, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  Alitem,  where  he 
died  after  three  years.  His  worit  12 Mm 
Portuguexa,  upon  the  doings  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  India,  consists  of  40  books, 
and  probably  will  always  remain  a  stand- 
ard work  in  this  department  of  literature. 
He  wrote,  besides,  a  moral  dialocue^  Bho- 
picancuma,  in  which  he  shows  me  perni- 
cious consequences  of  aecommodatii]^ 
principles  to  circumstances ;  but  this  work 
was  prohibited  by  the  inquisition.  He  has 
written  also  a  dialogue  on  false  modesty, 
and  a  Portuguese  grammar,  the  first  erar 
published. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Barrow,  a  respectable  citizen  and 
linen-draper  of  London,  in  which  city  he 
was  bom  in  1630.  His  childhood  gave 
no  presage  of  his  future  celebrity ;  for,  at 
the  Charter-house,  where  he  was  educa- 
ted, he  was  chieft^  remarkable  for  fight- 
ing and  neglect  of  study.  Being  removed 
to  a  school  at  Fe]sted,in  Essex,  he  began 
to  diow  some  earnest  of  his  future  great 
reputation.  He  was  subsequentiy  entered 
a  pensioner  of  Trinity  coUege,  Cambridff^ 
or  which  he  was  chosen  a  schcdar,  in  16l7. 
The  ejection  of  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
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St  Aflu^h,  froufr  bis  ^loi«8hip  of  Peter- 
faoose,  m  consequence  of  bis  udherence 
to  tbe  royal  party,  and  tbe  great  losses  sus- 
tained by  bis  filitber  in  the  same  cause,  left 
him  in  a  very  unprovided  condition.  His 
good  disposition  and  creat  attainments, 
however,  so  won  upon  bis  superiors,  that, 
dtbough  be  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
covenant,  be  was  very  highly  regarded.  In 
1649,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
and,  finding  that  opinions  in  church  and 
state  opposite  to  bis  own  now  prevailed, 
proceeded  some  len£th  in  tbe  study  of 
anatomy,  botany  and  chemistry,  with  a 
view  to  the  medical  profession.  He  how- 
ever changed  his  nund,  and  to  the  study 
of  divinity  joined  that  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  unbending  bis  mind  by  the 
cultivation  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was 
always  much  attached.  In  1652,  he  grad- 
uated M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and,  being  disap- 
pointed in  bis  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
Greek  professorsh^)  at  Cambridge,  enca- 
ged in  a  scheme  of  foreign  travel.  He 
set  out  in  1655 ;  and,  during  his  absence, 
bis  first  work,  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, was  published  at  Cambridge.  He 
visited  France  and  Italy,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Smyrna;  and,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  being  attacked  by  an  Al- 
gerine  corsair,  he  stood  manfully  to  tbe 
guns  until  the  enemy  was  beaten  of£ 
From  Smyrna  he  prore^ed  to  Constan- 
tinople, returned,  in  1659,  by  way  of  Oer- 
many  and  Holland,  and  was  soon  after 
episcopally  ordained  bv  bishop  Brovni- 
rigg.  In  1660,  he  was  elected  Greek  pro- 
P^OT  at  tbe  university  of  Cambridge, 
>yithout  a  competitor.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  doctor  Wilkins,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chester,  he  was,  in  1662,  chosen 
professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college, 
and,  in  1663,  the  royal  society  elected 
him  a  member  of  that  body,  in  the  first 
choice  after  their  incorporation.  The 
same  year,  be  was  appointed  the  first  Lu- 
casian  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
an  excellent  prefatory  lecture  on  the  util- 
ity of  mathematical  science.  In  1669,  on 
a  conscientious  principle  of  duty,  he  de- 
termined to  give  up  mathematics,  and 
adhere  exclusively  to  divinity.  Accord- 
ingly, after  publishing  his  celebrated  Lec- 
Honu  OpHca,  he  resigned  his  chair  to  a 
successor  worthy  of  him — ^the  great  New- 
ton. In  16701,  he  was  created  D.  D.  by 
mandate,  and,  in  1672,  tbe  king  nominated 
him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college, 
obeerving  that  be  bad  bestowed  it  on  me 
best  scholar  in  England.  He  had,  before 
this,  refused  a  living,  given  him  witfa  a 


view  to  secure  bis  serviees  as  a  tutor  to 
the  sou  of  tbe  gentleman  who  had  it  to 
bestow,  because  he  deemed  such  a  con- 
tract simoniacal ;  and  he  now,  with  simi- 
lar conscientiousness,  had  a  clause  in  bis 
patent  of  master,  allowing  him  to  marry, 
erased,  because  incompatible  with  tbe 
intentions  of  tbe  founder.  In  1675,  be 
was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge;  but  the  credit  and 
utility  expected  from  his  labois  were  frus- 
trated by  bis  untimely  deatli,  from  a  vio- 
lent fever,  in  May,  1677,  in  tbe  47th  year 
of  ids  age.  The  works  of  doctor  Barrow, 
both  mathematical  and  theological,  are  of 
the  highest  class.  Of  the  former^tbe  fol- 
lowing are  tbe  principal : — Etuitdis  EU- 
menloy  Cantab.,  1655, 8vo.;  Euciidis  Data, 
Cantab.,  1657,  8vo.;  Lectiona  OpHea^ 
Lond.,  1669,  4to.;  LecHonei  Geometrical 
Lond.,  1670, 4to.;  ^chimedis  OperUym^mi' 
lonii  Conicorum,  lib.  iv ;  Theodosvi  Spker- 
icoruni,  lib.iii,  novo  mdhodo  Ultutrata  ei 
succinde  demtmstratOj  Lond^  1675,  4to.; 
hecHo  in  qua  Theoremata  Achimedis  de 
&>hara  et  (hfiindro  per  Metkodvm  ttuHvu- 
wUitan  inoestigatOj  &c.,  Lond^  1678, 
12mo. ;  Mathematics  LectioneSy  Iiond^ 
1683.  Tbe  two  last  works  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.  All  his  Eng- 
lish works  are  theological :  they  were  Idl 
in  MS^  and  published  by  doctor  'nilot- 
son,  in  3  vols.,  folio,  Lond.,  1685.  baaci 
Barrow  Opuscula,  appeared  in  1G97, 
Lond.,  folio.  As  a  mathematician,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  geometry,  Barrow 
was  deemed  inferior  only  to  Newton :  as 
a  didne,  be  was  singularly  distinguished 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thouent ;  and 
he  so  exhausted  tbe  subjects  wrucb  he 
treated  in  his  sermons,  that  Charles  II 
used  to  call  him  an  un/oir  preacher,  for 
leaving  nothins  to  be  said  after  blm.  Le 
Clerc  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  exact  dis- 
sertations, rather  than  addresses  to  the 
people ;  and,  although  unusually  long,  they 
so  abound  in  matter,  that  bis  language 
sometimes  labors  in  the  expressian  of  it; 
whence  his  style  is  occasionally  involved 
and  parenthetical  Passages  of  sublime 
and  sunple  eloquence,  however,  fi;«quently 
occur ;  and,  although  his  divinity  is  less 
read  now  than  formerly,  it  is  not  unfine- 

auently  resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  excellent 
loughts  and  arguments.  A  fine  epea- 
men  of  bis  characteristic  copiousness  is 
quoted,  by  Addison,  from  bis  sermon  on 
Vain  and  Idle  Talkmg,in  which  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  guises  of  vrit  are  enumer- 
ated with  a  feliatv  of  expression  which  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  paraUeL  Doctor 
Barrow  was  himself  celebrated  for  wit. 
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and  ftill  mora  ibr  hki  peraontl  courage, 
wiueh  was  ehnys  remarkable.  In  exter* 
nal  appearance,  he  exhibited  more  of  the 
scholar  than  the  man  of  the  world ;  being 
ehort  in  his  person,  mea^  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  novenly  in  his  habits.  These, 
however,  were  but  small  defects  in  a  man 
otherwise  «o  highly  gifted,  and  so  mod- 
est, conscientious  and  amiable.  Charitable 
even  in  boimded  circumstances,  alto- 
gether disinterested  in  prosperity,  and 
serene  and  contented  in  all  fortunes,  he 
was  at  once  the  divine  and  philosopher, 
leaving  Kttle  property  otfier  than  his  books^ 
and  iSe  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  to  his  comttry. 

Bauiows.    (See  Tunadi) 

Bakrt,  James  T.,  a  painter,  and  wri- 
ter on  his  art,  was  bom  at  Coric,  in  Ireland, 
in  1741,  and  died  in  180a  His  father 
was  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  and  had 
destined  him  for  the  same  business ;  but 
his  irresistible  inclination  for  drawing  and 
painting  prevailed.  By  one  of  bis  first 
paintinn  in  oil,  representing  the  Landing 
of  SL  Patrick  in  i-dand,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  fiimous  Burke,  who  carried 
him,  in  his  23d  year,  to  London,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  Mienian  Stuart, 
so  called,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
copying  old  paintings  in  oil.  The  broth- 
era  Burke  provided  him  with  the  neces- 
sary means  for  visiting  Paris  and  Rome, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Florence,  Bo- 
logna and  Naples.  He  remained  three 
yeara  in  Italy,  formed  his  genius  by  the 
study  of  the  great  masterpieces,  and  wrote 
able  criticisms  upon  them.  Among 
his  productions,  Adam  and  Eve,  Venu8^ 
hiptter  and  Juno  upon  Mount  Ida,  and 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe^  are  the  most 
celebrated.  Afier  his  return,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  professor  of  painting.  Ho  worked 
seven  yeare  on  the  paintings  which  adorn 
the  great  hall  of  tae  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts.  In  1773,  he  pub- 
lished his  well-known  work,  inquiry  into 
the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to 
the  Increase  of  the  Arts  in  England.  He 
traces  these  causes  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, to  the  political  spirit  of  the  English, 
and  to  their  preference  of  the  useful  to  the 
beautiful,  while  wo  value  his  criticism 
on  the  beautiful,  and  his  theory  of  the 
arts,  we  must  blame  the  irregularity  of 
his  drawings,  and  his  unsociable  mannere. 
He  died  in  1806. 

Barrt,  John,  a  distingufehed  naval 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ire- 
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hud,  in  1745.  His  Htdier,  a  very  re- 
spemble  Armer,  having  perceived  a 
strong  inclinatioD  in  him  for  the  sea, 
placed  him  on  boavd  a  merehantman, 
where  he  continued  for  several  yeani 
He  arrived  in  America,  which  he  adopted 
as  his  country,  when  only  14  or  15  yean 
old,  havinc  previously  acquired  a  good 
practical  education  by  industrious  enbrt, 
m  conjunction  with  a  strong  and  aedve 
mind.  In  America,  he  was  not  long  with- 
out occupati<m,  beinff  emfdoyed  by  some 
of  the  most  respectable  merohants  of  the 
day,  who  alwi^  i^ke  of  him  in  terms 
of  high  approbation.  He  continued  thus 
ensai^ed  until  the  rupture  between  the 
colomes  and  the  motlier  country,  when 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  former. 
The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
for  skill  and  experience  procured  for  him 
one  of  the  fint  naval  commissions  fVom 
congress.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pcunted  commander  of  the  brig  Lexington, 
of  16  ffuns,  the  first  continental  vessel  of 
war  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. After  a  successful  cruise  in  beiv 
he  was  transfonred,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  to  the  Effingham,  one  of 
the  three  large  frigates  built  in  Phihdel- 
phia.  Being  prevented,  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  from  pursuinj^  his  naval  opera- 
tions, by  the  ice  which  impeded  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Delaware,  he  would  not 
remain  inactive,  but  volunteered  his  ser^ 
vices  in  the  army,  where  he  served,  with 
great  honor  to  himself  as  aide-de-camp  to 
general  Cadwakder,  in  the  important 
occurrences  near  Trenton.  When  the 
American  vessels  of  war  were  lying  near 
Whitehill,  whither  they  had  been  sent 
when  the  city,  and  the  forts  of  the  river, 
had  fidlen  into  the  power  of  the  British^ 
commodore  Barry  conceived  the  darins 
plan  of  annoying  the  enemy  bv  means  of 
small  boats,  properly  armed,  which,  being 
stationed  down  the  river  and  bav,  might 
intercept  supplies,  and,  in  case  of  danger, 
take  renige  m  the  creeks.  He,  according- 
ly, manned  the  boats  of  the  frigates,  de- 
scended the  river  with  muffled  oars, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  the  city.  He  eject- 
ed his  object  by  intercepting  a  large  stock 
of  provisions,  and  capturing  sovctbI  ves- 
sels laden  with  military  munitions  and 
valuable  stores  for  the  British  officera. 
The  commodore  and  his  assistants  re- 
ceived a  public  expression  of  thanks  from 
Washington,  on  account  of  his  en- 
terprise. After  the  destruetk>n  of  his 
frigate,  he  wwappointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Raleif^,  or  33  guns,  which  he  was 
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oMiged  to  run  on  shore,  being  chased  by 
a  large  squadron  of  British  vessels  of 
war.  He  was  afterwards  named  oom- 
mander  of  a  74  building  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  but,  this  veasel  having  been  present- 
ed by  conmss  to  the  king  of  France^  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Alliance,  a  frigate 
of  36  guns,  which  was  placed  under  his 
orders.    In  Februaiy,  17ol,  he  sailed  from 

I  Boston,  where  the  frigate  had  been  Wing, 
for  L'Orient,  having  on  board  colonel 
Laurens  and  suite,  who  was  sent  on  an 
important  embassy  to  the  French  court. 
He  then  proceeded  on  a  cruise,  in  which 
he  took  several  valuable  prizes,  and  cap- 
tured his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  of 
war  Atalanta,  and  her  consort,  the  brig 
Trepasa,  after  an  ensagement  of  sevenu 
hours,  in  which  he  displayed  great  gal- 
lantry, and  was  dangerously  wounded. 
December  25,  1781,  the  Alliance  sailed 
from  Boston,  with  the  marquis  de  La  Fa- 
yette and  count  de  Noailles  on  board,  who 
were  proceeding  to  France  on  public 
business.  After  landine  them,  she  left 
L'Orient  on  a  cruise,  and,  besides  makinff 
many  prizes,  overcame  a  frigate  of  equal 
size  with  herself,  which  was  rescued, 
however,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  her  two 
consorts,  which  had  been  watching  the 
motions  of  a  large  French  ship  during  the 
action.  During  the  rest  of  the  war,  B. 
served  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  his  country,  and,  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  fiigate  United  States  in 
Philadelphu^  which  was  designed  for  his 
command.  During  the  partial  maritime 
war  with  France,  he  was  actively  and 
constantly  employed  at  sea,  and  did  great 
service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
countiy  by  protecting^ its  flag  from  the 
depredations  of  the  French  privateers, 
which  infested  the  ocean.  He  retained 
the  command  of  the  United  States  until 
she  was  laid  up  in  ordinary.  After  a  life 
of  usefulness  and  honor,  B.  fell  a  victim 
to  an  asthmatic  affection,  at  Philadelphia, 
September  13, 18G3.-~This  estimable  man 
was  above  the  ordinary  stature ;  his  per- 
son was  graceful  and  commanding;  his 
whole  deportment  was  marked  by  dig- 
nity, unmixed  with  ostentation ;  and  his 

•  Ktrongly-marked  countenance  expressed 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  virtues 
of  his  heart. 

Barrt  (Marie  Jeanne  Gomart  de  Vau- 
bemjer)  countess  du,  the  famous  mistress 
of  Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  daughter 
of  a  conunissioner  of  the  customs  at  Vau- 
conleurs,  by  the  name  of  Gonutrt  de  Vtm- 
*«n«ter,  was  bom  in  1744,  and,  after  the 


death  of  her  ftther,  entered  the  serriee 
of  a  milliner  at  Paris,  afterwards  bekiiiged 
to   the   establishment  of  the  notorious 
Gourdan,  where  she  was  known  by  the 
name  of  MUt,  homgt^  and  became  the 
mistress  of  the  count  du  Bainr,  who  buih 
high  hopes  upon  her  charms.  He  managed 
to  make  her  known  to  the  king  {dotU  ies 
sens  HaUni  bLuis  par  la  dibauekt,  says 
an  author:    le  vteux   manarqut^  occov- 
tunU  h  rencofUrer  It  rtspedjuiqme  dna  Us 
bras  de  ses  maUressetf  retrouoa  des  jvma- 
sancei  tt  des  dSsirs  pris  d^vne/ewune  d^vM 
tappet  nouwUepour  luL   M  Faima  dt  Undt 
iftfaiUetse^  tt  jfemptrt  d^une  vtZe  protHhiit 
aur  le  sowerain  le  vlu8  nugestietix  d  k 
nlttf  imposant  fid  fwM  par  la  lubrieiU). 
She  soon  took  the  place  of  the  marefaion- 
ess  de  Pompadour.    The  king  deemed 
it  necessary  to  find  her  a  humand,  and 
she  fell  to  the  Ipt  of  the  count  du  Bany, 
a  brother  of  the  one  above  mentioned. 
The  countess  du  Bany  was  now  puUicly 
introduced  at  court    She  soon  governed 
all  France ;  caused  the  ruin  of  the  duke 
de  Choiseul,  whose  haughty  sfriiit  wouU 
not  bend  before  her;  promoted  the  duke 
d^Aiguillon,  and  assisted  him  to  take  re- 
venge on  the  parliament,  which  was,  in 
1771,  driven  fix>m  Paris,  and  afterwards 
entirely  suppressed.    Yet  we  ou^  not 
to  ascnbe  to  her  the  evils  of  which  she 
was  only  the  instnunent  in  the  hands  of 
intriguing  counsellors.    She  heraelf  loved 
pleasure  more  than  intrigue.    After  the 
death  of  the  king,  she  was  bani^ed  to  an 
abbey  near  Meaux.    She  afterwards  re- 
ceived permission  to  reside  in  her  beau- 
tiful pavilion  near  Marl^.      She    Jived 
quietl V,  during  the  revolution,  until  Robes- 
pierre^s  dominion.    But  her  riches,  and 
her  connexion  with  the  Brissotists,  caused 
her  ruin.    She  was  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed,  Decemlier  6, 1793. 
On  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  her  prayers 
for  mercy  were  incessant ;  her  eyes  wcrr 
bathed  in  tears ;  she  uttered  loud  slirieks 
and  implored  the  compassion  of  the  |)eo- 
pie.    Her  cry  was  still  heard  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her   execution: — Mansieur   U 
baurreauy  encore  un  tiument.     It  has  l>een 
observed,  that,  among  all  the  women  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, she  was  the  only  one  who  showed 
excessive  fear  in  her  last  moments. 

BARTHixEMT,  Jcau  Jacqucs,  bom,  Jac- 
uaiy  20,  1716,  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles 
in  what  was  formerly  Provence,  received 
a  good  education  from  the  fiithere  of  the 
oratory  at  Marseilles,  and  was  about  to 
prepare  himself,  under  the  Jesuits,  for 
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holyordeis;  but,  becoming  diflffUBted  with 
his  teachera^  he  declined  all  offers  of 
clerical  promotion,  and  only  accepted  the 
title  of  ahbi,  in  order  to  show  that  he  be^ 
longed  to  this  class.  From  his  youth,  he ' 
loved  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
even  the  most  ancient  Oriental  tongues, 
and  antiauities  more  particularly.  His 
indefatigable  industry  and  acuteness  soon 
enabled  him  to  communicate  to  the  learn- 
ed new  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
study,  amonff  which  the  Alphabet  of 
Palmyra,  puUished  by  him  in  1754,  holds 
a  principal  place.  In  1747,  be  was  chosen 
member  or  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
at  Paris,  after  having  been  associated,  on 
his  arrival  in  Paris  (1744),  with  the  inniec- 
tor  of  the  royal  cabmet  of  medals.  About 
tUs  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
count  Stainville  (afterward  the  minister 
Choiseul),  who  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting as  ambassador  for  Rome,  and 
mvited  B.  to  accompany  him  thither. 
Having  been,  rince  1753,  chief  inspector 
of  the  cabinet  of  medals,  he  accepted  the 
offer,  and  went,  in  1764,  to  Rome.  He 
travelled  throuj^h  Italy,  collected  antiqui- 
ties, and  occupied  hin^l^  after  bis  return, 
with  learned  works,  and  with  the  arran^ 
ment  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  been  m- 
trusted  to  his  care,  and  to  which  he  added 
a  great  number  of  costly  and  rare  med- 
als. Among  his  works,  none  are  so  dis- 
tinguished lor  learning  and  beauty  of 
description  as  the  Travels  of  the  Younger 
Anachaisis  in  Greece,  on  which  he  had 
laborMl  30  years.  He  himself  was  modest 
enough  to  call  this  an  unwieldy  compila- 
tion, ^riiilst  all  the  learned  men  of  France 
and  fi>reign  countries  received  it  with  the 
greatest  af^kuise.  B.,  in  his  advanced 
age,  resolved  to  compose  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  but 
was  intenrupteNd,  in  1788,  by  the  storms 
of  the  revolution ;  during  which  he  re- 
mained tranquil,  taking  no  part  in  the 
public  disturbances.  In  1789,  he  received 
a  place  in  the  dcadhnit  Frangai»%.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  income ;  but  he  bore  mis  loss 
with  calmness.  August  30, 1793,  he  was 
accused,  by  a  clerk  of  the  national  libraiy, 
of  aristocracy,  and,  September  %  arrested ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  and 
readmitted  amone  the  number  of  librari- 
ans. This  event  had  the  most  injurious 
effects  upon  his  weak  health.  When  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  national  libraiy,  the 
notorious  Carra,  was  executed,  October 
31, 1798,  B.  received  the  ofifer  of  his  olace ; 
but  he  reftised  it,  witib  the  hope  or  pass- 
ing his  few  remaining  days  in  tranquillity. 


He  died,  April  30, 1795,  With  the  reputa 
tion  of  an  honest  man,  and  a  hiohly  learn 
ed  and  distinguished  author.  His  nephew, 
Francis  B.,  Bom  1750,  is  a  peer  of  Irnnce 
and  an  ultra. 

Barthez,  Paul  Joseph,  one  of  the 
most  learned  physicians  of  France  in  the 
18th  century,  bom  at  Montpelher,  De- 
cember 11, 1734,  was  admired  as  a  preco- 
cious child.  After  the  termination  <^  lus 
studies  in  1754,  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
the  cure  of  the  count  of  Perigord  intro- 
duced him  to  notice.  He  was  received 
into  the  society  of  Borth^lemy,  Caylus, 
Henault,  Mairan  and  d'Alembert  Two 
memoirs,  which  he  presented  to  the 
acadhnU  dea  in»cr^i>tum$  et  dea  heUes-ki' 
trtSj  obtained  the  first  prizes.  He  took 
part  in  the  Journal  des  Awana^  and  in  the 
Enafdopidie.  Recalled  to  MontpelUer, 
he  founded  there  a  medical  school,  which 
acquired  a  reputation  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. He  also  published  there  his  A<m- 
veaux  iSUmint  dt  la  Science  de  V Homme 
f  Montoellier,  1778,  ^  augm.  ediL ;  Paris, 
1806, 2  vols.),  which  were  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  But 
his  ambition  did  not  find  sufiSident  food 
at  Montpellier ;  he  therefore  returned,  in 
1780,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed 
by  the  kins  midicm  conavfUady  and  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans  bis  first  phvsiciai). 
He  was  a  member  of  almost  every  learned 
society.  His  advice  upon  important  cases 
was  sought  for  fit>m  every  auaiter.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  or  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune  and  places.  Napoleon, 
who  understood  how  to  discover  merit, 
brought  him  forth  again,  and  loaded  him, 
in  his  advanced  age,  with  dignitieSh  He 
died  October  15,  lw)6.  His  name  will  be 
remembered,  in  and  out  of  Fiance,  with 
the  same  respect  as  those  of  Boerfaaave, 
Hofihiann,  Sydenham,  CuUen  and  Brown. 
Amonff  his  numerous  writings  is  the  one 
entitled  NhwodU  MieaaAque  dea  Movve- 
mena  de  ribmme  et  dea  Ammaiux.  Bwas 
a  doctor  of  laws,  and  counsellor  of  the  cour 
deaaidea, 

Bartholomew  (aon  of  TWrnoi),  the 
aposde,  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
JYoihanael,  mentioned,  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  as  an  upright  Israelite,  and  one 
of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  deri- 
vation of  his  name  and  descent  finom  the 
&mil^  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  fiibulous.  He 
is  said  to  have  taught  Christianity  in  the 
south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  canied  there 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  according  to  Eusebius.  Cbiys- 
ostom  mentions,  that  he  preached  in  Ar- 
menia and  Natolia,  and  a  later  writer  of 
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Icgendo  flays,  that  he  suflerod  crucifixioii 
at  Aibttiia  jpiyla  (now  DerbaUj  in  Persia). 
The  ancient  church  had  an  ai)oci7phiil 
goapei  bearing  his  name,  of  which  noth- 
inglias  been  preserved. 

BAaTHOLOMXw's  HospiTAi.  (St.);  one 
of  the  areateat  hoapitais  of  London ;  for- 
ineriy  me  priofv  or  St.  Baitholomew,  and 
made  a  hospital  by  Henry  VIII.  It  can 
contain  890  patients. 

Bartholomsw,  St. ;  one  of  the  Carib- 
bee  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Swaden,  about  34  miles  in  circum- 
ference; km.  63»(KW.;  ]atir34'N.; 
pop.  about  6,000.  It  produces  tobaooo, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo  and  cassava,  with 
some  excellent  woods  and  limeatone.  All 
the  fresh  water  which  they  can  procufe 
is  saved  in  cisterns.  The  island  is  en- 
compassed by  formidable  rocks,  which 
render  it  dangerous  of  acceas  to  ship- 
ping. Its  chief  products  for  exporta- 
tion are  drugs  and  lignum-vite.  The 
only  town  is  called  Chutavioy  or  St,  Best- 
thJumew^  and  contains  about  4000  in- 
habitants; and  the  only  harbor  is  La 
Carenaffe,  near  Guatavia.— -There  are  two 
other  iuands  of  the  same  name  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  One  lies  in  Ion.  167° 
99"  E.,  lat.  19°  41'  S. ;  the  other  in  Ion. 
221°  25^  W.,  lat.  8°  13^  S. 

Bartholomsw's  Dat  (St.)  ;  a  feast  of 
the  church,  odebrated,  August  24,  in 
honor  of  St  Bartholomew.  The  horrid 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  m  France, 
took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's  ^, 
under  the  reign  of  Chariea  IX,  in  157ii. 
The  causes  which  produced  it  may  be 
found  in  the  aiticles  HugwnoUy  Cfuiitj 
and  OnuU.  After  the  death  of  Francis 
II,  Catharine  of  Medlcis  (q.  v.)  became 
regmt  in  the  place  of  her  son,  Oharlea  EX, 
then  only  10  years  old,and  was  compelled, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Guises, 
to  issue  an  edict  of  toleration  in  favor  or 
the  Protestants.  The  party  of  the  Guises 
now  persuaded  the  nauon,  that  the  Cath- 
olic religion  was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
The  Huguenots  were  treated  in  the  moat 
cruel  manner;  prince  Cond^  took  up 
arms;  the  Guises  bad  recourse  to  the 
Spaniards,  Condi  to  the  English,  for  assist- 
ance. Both  parties  were  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  but  finally  con- 
cluded peace.  The  queen-mother  caused 
the  king,  who  bad  entered  his  14th  year, 
to  be  declared  of  aae,  that  she  might 

Sivem  more  abaolutely  under  his  name, 
uke  Francis  de  Guise  bad  been  assas- 
Binatad,  by  a  Huguenot,  at  the  Bieae  of  Or* 
leaos;  but  his  spirit  continued  in  his 
ftmily,  which  conakiered   the   admiral 


Coligny  as  the  author  of  his  mttider.  The 
Huffuenots  soon  found,  that  the  oneen- 
mother  still  hated  them;  and Oono^  and 
Coligny,  therefore,  kept  themaalvee  on 
their  guard.  The  king  (aee  Ckmles  JO) 
had  been  persuaded,  thiBt  Ae  Hagnetiota 
had  designs  on  his  life,  and  had  conceiyed 
an  implacable  hatred  against  theoL  Mean- 
while the  court  endeavored  to  tain  tinae, 
in  order  to  seize  the  persons  of  uie  prince 
and  the  admiral  by  stratagem,  but  was 
disappointed,  and  hostilities  wen  renewed 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  In  die 
batde  of  Jamac,  1569,  Cond^  was  nsade 
prisoner,  and  shot  by  die  cimiain  de  Mon- 
tesquieu. Coligny  collected  the 
of  ihe  routed  army;  the  young 
Henry  de  Bearn  (afl»rwardB  H^iiy  IV, 
king  of  Navarre  and  France),  the  bead  of 
die  Protestant  par^  after  the  death  of 
Cond^  was  appointed  commatuier-in- 
chief,  and  Coligny  oonunanded  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  Henry  de  CoimM,  who 
swore  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  fiidier. 
But  he  was  deadtute  of  means,  and  was 
unsuccessful  The  advantageoiia  oArs 
of  peace  at  St  Geimain-eii-Laya  (August 
8, 1570)  blinded  the  chiefr  of  the  Hugae- 
nets,  pardculariy  the  adraiial  GeJiny 
who  was  wearied  with  ctvil  war.  Tit 
king  appeared  to  have  entirely  diaengMsd 
himself^  from  the  infiueoce  of  the  Qmac^ 
and  hia  mother :  be  invited  theaU  Colic- 
ny,  the  support  of  the  HuguenoiB,  to  lus 
court, and  honored  him  as  aftther.  The 
most  artfhl  means  were  employed  to  in- 
crease this  delusion.  The  aiaier  of  the 
king  was  married  to  the  prinee  de  Beam 
(Aug.  18, 1572),  in  order  to  allure  the 
most  distin^ruished  Huguenots  to  Pteia. 
Some  of  his  fiiends  endeavorad  to  dia- 
suade  the  admiral  fiwn  this  visit;  but  he 
could  not  be  convinced  dMt  the  king 
would  command  an  aasassination  of  the 
Protestants  throughout  hia  kingdom. 
Aug.  22,  a  shot  fix>m  a  window  wounded 
the  admiral.  The  kinff  hastaoed  to  vnt 
him,  and  swore  to  punish  the  author  of 
the  villany;  but,  on  the  same  day,  he 
was  induced,  by  his  mother,  to  believe 
that  the  admiral  had  designa  on  hia  life. 
**  God's  deadi  r  he  exclaimed ;»  kill  die 
admiral;  and  not  only  him,  but  all  the 
Huffuenots;  let  none  remain  to  diatuib 
us!^  The  following  niaht,  Catharine 
held  the  bloody  council,  which  fixed  the 
execution  for  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, Aug.  21, 1572.  After  the  aasaai- 
nation  of  Coligny  (q.  v.L  a  bell  fiom  the 
tower  of  the  royal  palace,  at  nudnigfat, 
gave  to  the  assembled  companies  of 
buigfaers  the  signal  for  the  genend  maa- 
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sacra  of  the  Hufuenols.    Tbe  prikice  of 
Oood^  and  the  king  of  Navarre  saved 
their  lives  by  goiDg  to  massy  and  pretend- 
ing to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.    By 
the  lane's  orders,  the  massacre  was  ex- 
tended Suough  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
ifj  in  some  provinces,  the  officers  had 
honor  and  humanity  enough  to  disobey 
the  <HrderB  to  butcher  their  innocent  fel- 
low-citizens, yet  instruments  were  always 
found  to  continue  the  massacre.     This 
horrible  slaughter  continued  for  30  days, 
in  almost  all  the  provinces:  the  victims 
are  calculated  at  90,000.    At  Rome,  the 
cannons  were  discharged,  the  pope  or- 
dered a  jubilee  and  a  procession  to  the 
chureh  of  StXouis,  and  caused  Te  Deum 
to  be  cheated.    Tliose  of  the  Huj^nots 
who  escaped  iled  Into  tbe  mountams  and' 
to  Rochttie.     The  duke  of  Anjou  laid 
siege  to  that  (pity,  but,  during  the  siege, 
received  the  oew^  that  the  Poles  lud 
elected  him  their  king.  ^He  concluded  a 
treaty,  July  6, 1573,  and  the  king  granted 
to  the  Huguenots  the  exereise  of  their 
religion  in  certain   towns.     The   court 
gained  noHiinff  by  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  (called,  in  French  ultra  pa- 
pers, in  18S4,  ufte  riguettr  sdutairey   The 
Hugueoots  were  afterwards  more  on  their 
guiud,  and  armed  themselves  against  new 
attacks.    (See  Hist,  de  la  SU.  Bmikahni 
d'aprks  Ua  Cknmquis^  U»  Mimovres  et  Us 
Memuscrits  du  Terns,  Paris,  1896.     The 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  is,  in  this 
work,  attributed  to  Catharine  of  Medicts. 
See,  also,  Schiller's  HisUny  of  the  Troubles 
in  jPVonce,  uM  tht  Death  ^  Charles  iX, 
complete  works,  vol.  xvi.) 

Bartlett,  Josiah,  M.  I).,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  Amesburv, 
Maasachusetts,  iiv  1729.  He  early  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and,  at  the  age  of  16, 
commenced  the  study  of  medicme. — ^He 
sommenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  1750,  at  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire, 
at  the  age  of  21.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  near  losing  his  life  by  a  fever,  in 
consequence  of  the  injudicious  manage- 
ment of  his  physician,  who,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  crisis,  had  almost  exhausted 
his  strength  by  a  warm  and  stimulating 
regimen,  and  seclusion  from  the  air.  •  But 
the  patient  procured,  during  the  night,  a 
quart  of  cider,  which  he  took  by  half  a 
teacup-ftill  at  a  time :  in  the  morning,  a 
copious  perspiration  ensued,  and  the  fever 
waa  effisctually  checked.  Ever  after  this 
event,  B.  was  a  strict  observer  of  nature 
in  all  diseases,  rejecting  all  arbitrary  med- 
ical rules.  He  soon  acquired  popularity, 
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and  an  extensive  praetide.  ^established 
his  ftune  by  his  manner  of  treating  the 
throat  distemper  (ampna  moiiigna\  which 
had  originated  in  iun||;ston,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers,  pnncipally  children. 
The  physicians,  considering  it  to  be  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  had  Mopted  the  de- 
pleting and  antiphlogistic  course  of  prac- 
tioe,  which  had  been  almost  invariably 
followed  by  death.  When  the  distemper 
made  its  appearance  again,  in  1754,  B. 
believed  it  to  be  of  a  highly  putrid  char- 
acter, and,  in  consequence,  determined  to 
employ  antiseptic  remedies,  and  pursued 
this  treatment  with  general  success. — He 
was  appointed,  by  govemor  John  Went- 
warth,  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
mmtia ;  and,  in  1765,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Kingston,  in  die 
provincial  legislature,  where  he  united 
with  a  small  minority  in  opposition  to 
what  they  thought  unjust  violations  of 
right  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  i^eral  congress,  who  were  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia,  out  declined  the 
office  on  account  of  the  recent  loss  of  his 
house  by  ^xe.  In  1775,  the  govemor 
deprived  him  of  his  commission  in  the 
army,  and  also  of  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  he  had  formerly  conferred 
on  him  with  the  hope  of  procuring  his 
support ;  but,  some  months  after,  B.  re- 
ceived command  of  a  re^ment  from  tiie 
prorinoial  congress.  Bemg  soon  chosen 
again  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, he  was  the  first  who  voted  for,  and 
me  first,  after  the  president,  vHio  signed, 
the  declaration  of  independence,  his  name 
being  first  called,  as  representative  of  the 
most  easreriy  province.  He  pcrfi>nn(Ki 
his  duties,  which  were  extremely  ardu- 
ous and  fiitiffuing,  whilst  in  Congress, 
with  zeal  and  fidelity.— In  1760,  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  office 
he  continued  until  his  elevation  to  the 
chief-justiceship,  in  1790.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  convention  for 
adopting  the  confederation,  in  1788.  In 
1790,  he  becamepresident  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  in  1793,  was  chosen  the  first 
governor  of  the  state  under  the  new  form 
of  |;overnment  In  all  these  offices,  his 
duties  were  ably  and  fiiithfuUy  discharged. 
In  1794,  he  retuned  finom  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  tbe  state,  and  fi:om  all  public  em- 
ployment He  died  May  19,  1795^  leav- 
ing the  reputation  of  ability  and  integrity. 
B^BTOLOZZi,  Francesco ;  a  distinguish- 
ed engraver,  bom  at  Florence,  m  1730. 
where  he  learned  the  art  of  drawinc  firom 
Huglbrt,  Feietti  and  others.    In  Venice, 
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in  Florence  and  Blilan,  he  etched  serend 
pieces  on  sacred  subjects,  and  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  received  mat  en- 
couraffement,  and  accommodated  himself 
entirelv  to  the  national  taste,  so  as  even 
to  work  in  the  pt^ular  red  dotted  manner. 
His  pieces  were  so  universally  sought  for, 
that  a  complete  collection  of  them  was 
valued  at  £1000.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  academy  of  aits,  in  Lon- 
don. After  40  yean*  residence  in  London, 
he  went  to  Lisbon,  to  engrave,  on  copper^ 
the  portrait  of  the  regent,  where  he  re- 
ceived, in  1807,  the  onler  of  Christ  He 
died  there  in  April,  1815. — With  accuracy 
of  design,  he  united  peat  delicacy  of  ex- 
ecution. One  of  his  most  exquisite  eg- 
gravings  is  the  Deaik  qf  Lord  Chatham, 
after  Copley ;  a  good  copy  of  which  was, 
many  years  ago,  sold  for  $113.  One  of 
his  most  charming  pieces  is  the  Lady  and 
Child.  His  worics,  among  which  are  imi- 
tatione  in  etching  of  drawings  of  the  great 
roastei^  amount  to  more  than  2000.  An 
English  gentleman,  Maik  Sykes,  was  in 
posBession  of  all  of  B.'8  engravings,  in- 
cluding the  rouffh  sketches  and  prooft. 
They  cost  him  dOOO  louis-d^ors,  and  were 
sold,  with  his  libra^  and  collection  of 
manuscripts,  in  London,  1824. 

Bakton,  Benjamin  S.,  M.  D.,  professor 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvuiia,  was 
bom  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  1766. 
His  mother  was  the  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Rittenhouse.  The  death  of  his 
parents  occasioned  his  removal,  in  1783, 
to  the  family  of  a  brother  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  literature,  the  seiences,  and  medicine. 
In  1786,  he  went  to  Great  Britain,  and 
prosecuted  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
bunrh  and  London.  He  afterwards  visit- 
ed Gfottingen,  and  there  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  medicine.  On  returning 
to  Philadeliihia,  in  1789,  he  established 
himself  as  a  physician  in  that  city,  and 
his  sufjerior  talents  and  education  soon 
procured  him  extensive  employment. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  American  philosophical  society,  in 
tliat  city,  and  contributea  to  their  transac- 
tions many  papers  on  various  subjects  in 
natural  science.  He  was  also,  in  17^, 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and 
l)otany  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and 
continued  in  the  office  on  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  college  with  the  university,  in 
1791.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
materia  medica,  in  1795,  on  the  resignsr 
tion  of  doctor  Griffiths,  and,  on  the  death 
of  doctor  Rush,  succeeded  him  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  theory  and  practice  of 


medicine.  He  died  Dec  19,  1815. — % 
was  highly  distinguished  by  his  IbIbms 
and  professional  attainments,  and  contrib- 
uted much,  by  his. lectures  and  writtnA 
to  the  progress  of  natural  soience  in  the 
U.  States.  His  chief  pubiieatioii  is 
Elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany.  In 
1805,  he  commenced  the  MedicBl  and 
Physical  Journal,  to  which  he  contributed 
maoy  valuable  articles. 

Barton,  Elisabeth;  a  eounttygiri  of  Al- 
dington, in  Kent  (therefore  caUed  the  M^ 
nund  of  Ktnt)^  of  whom  EngKsh  Protes- 
tants give  this  account :  8m  was  used 
as  an  instrument,  by  the  Catholics  and 
adherents  of  queen  Catharine,  to  ezcke 
the  EInglish  nation  against  the  proposed 
divorce  of  Henry  Vlll  fit»m  his  nnt  wife, 
luid  the  apprehended  separation  of  the 
English  chureh  ftx>m  Rome,  with  which 
the  king  then  threatened  the  pope.  Her 
delirium,  in  a  violent  nervous  illneas,  was 
made  use  of  by  the  parsoo  of  Aldington, 
Richard  Masters,  and  by  a  canon  of  Can- 
terburv  named  Bockmg,  to  petauade  her 
that  she  was  a  prc^betess  inspirsd  by 
God,  and  destined  to  prevent  this  under- 
taking of  the  king,  thiring  her  paroi- 
yams,  she  cried  out  against  this  divopoe, 
and  against  the  prevailing  ams  and  here- 
sies, and  brought  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
at  Aldington,  where  she  was  cured,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  prophecy,  into  great 
respect,  much  to  the  profit  of  the  panon. 
Bocking,  already  suspected  of  an  illicit 
intercourse  with  her,  persuaded  her  to 
become  a  nun ;  and  the  approbation  of 
archbishop  Warham  of  CanteriNirj  and 
bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester  encouraged 
her  to  continue  her  revelationfl^  which  she 
pretended  were  communicated  to  her  by 
a  letter  ftom  heaven.  Br  the  prophecy, 
that  Henry,  if  he  persisted  in  hia  purposp 
of  divorce  and  second  marriage,  would 
not  be  king  for  one  month  longer,  and 
would  die  a  shameful  death,  she  excited 
many  monks  and  nuns  to  violence  againsst 
the  king.  Her  revelations,  miblished  and 
distributed  by  the  monk  Deering,  pro- 
duced such  a  fermentation  among  the 
people,  that  Henry  ordered  the  apprehen- 
sion and  examination  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  accomplices  before  the  star-ehamber. 
After  thev  had  there  confessed  the  im- 
posture, they  were  condemned  to  make  a 
{Hiblic  confession  and  to  imprisonment ; 
and,  when  it  was  found  t>iat  the  party  of 
the  queen  were  laboring  to  make  them 
retract  their  confession,  they  were  ad- 
judged guilty  of  high  treason,  for  a  eom- 
spirecy  against  the  king,  and  execnited, 
April  30,  1534.     Wariiatn  was  alraady 
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dead ;  Fisher  was  imprisoned,  and  the 
former  chancellor,  sur  Thomas  Moore, 
being  suspected  of  participation  in  the 
scheme,  underwent  an  examination,  but 
was  soon  released. 

Ba&tram,  John,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
suished  of  American  botanists,  was  bom 
m  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1701. 
His  grandfiither,  of  the  same  name,  ac- 
companied William  Penn  to  this  countnr, 
in  1682.--B.  was  a  simple  farmer.  He 
cultivated  the  ground  for  subsistence, 
while  he  indulged  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  botany.  He  was  self-taught  m  that 
science,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  tlie 
learned  languages,  and  medicine  and  sur- 

Sery.  So  ereat,  in  the  end,  was  his  pro- 
ciency  in  nis  &vorite  pursuit,  that  Lin- 
naeus pronounced  him  **tfae  greatest  nat- 
ural botanist  in  the  world.'*  He  made 
excursions,  in  the  intervals  of  agricultural 
labor,  to  Florida  and  Canada,  herborizing 
with  intense  zeal  and  delight.  At  the 
affe  of  70,  he  peiformed  a  journey  to  E^t 
Florida,  to  explore  its  natural  produc- 
tions; at  a  period,  too,  when  tne  toils 
and  dancers  of  such  an  expedition  &r 
exceeded  those  of  any  similar  one  which 
could  be  undertaken,  at  the  present  time, 
within  the  limits  of  the  U.  States.  He 
first  formed  a  botanic  gaiden  in  America, 
for  the  cultivation  of  American  plants, 
as  well  as  exotics*  This  garden,  which 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
a  fow  miles  from  Philadelphia,  still  bears 
his  name.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
gurdens  of  Europe,  and  corresponded 
with  the  most  distmguished  naturalists  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  foreign 
locieties  and  academies  bestowed  their 
honors  upon  him,  and  published  commu- 
nications from  him  in  their  transactions. 
R  died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  office 
of  American  botanist  to  George  III  of 
£ngland.  He  was  amiable  and  charitable, 
and  of  the  strictest  probity  and  temperance. 
Bartram,  William,  fourth  son  of  John 
B.,  was  bom,  1739,  at  the  botanic  garden, 
Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania*  At  the  age  of 
16  years,  he  was  placed  with  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
continued  six  years ;  after  which  he  went 
to  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  doing 
business  there  as  a  merchant ;  but,  being 
ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  botany, 
he  relinquished  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  accompanied  his  father  in  a  journey  in- 
to East  Florida,  to  explore  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country :  after  which,  he 
eetlled  on  the  river  St  John's,  in  this  re- 
gion, and  finally  returned,  about  the  year 


1771,  to  his  fother's  residence.  In  1773, 
at  the  request  of  d<>ctor  Fothergill,  of 
London,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  to 
examine  the  natural  productions  of  the 
Floridas,  and  the  western  parts  of  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  this  employment  he  was 
engaged  nearly  five  years,  and  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  countiy  throu^  which  he 
travelled.  His  collections  and  drawings 
were  forwarded  to  doctor  Fothergill ;  and, 
about  the  year  1790,  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  discoveries,  in  1 
vol.  8vo.,  with  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees 
aad  Choctaws.  This  work  soon  acquired 
extensive  popularity,  and  is  still  frequent- 
ly consulted. — ^After  his  return  fiY>m  his 
travels;  he  devoted  himself  to  science,  and, 
in  1782,  was  elected  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
post  he  declined,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  his  health.  In  1786,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  and  was  a  member  of  sev« 
eral  other  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  are  indebted  to  bun  for 
the  knowledge  of  many  curious  and  beau- 
tifol  plants  peculiar  to  North  America, 
and  for  the  most  complete  and  correct 
table  of  American  omiinology,  before  the 
work  of  Wilson,  who  was  assisted  by  him 
in  the  commencement  of  his  American 
Ornithology.  He  wrote  an  article  on  the 
natural  history  of  a  plant  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death,  which  happened  sud- 
denly, by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  lungSj  July  22, 1823,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age. 

Barttes;  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earths ;  fix>m  pd^y  Aeovy,  on  account  of 
tlie  great  weiffht  of  its  acid  combinations. 
It  is  procured  either  fit>m  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  by  exposing  its  powder 
to  a  red  heat  with  charcoal,  and  by  form- 
ing from  the  resulting  sulphuret  a  nitrate, 
which  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  or  from 
the  native  carbonate,  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitric  acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  subjecting 
it  to  heat.  Thus  obtained,  barytes  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  4,  is  of  a  gray  color, 
has  a  caustic  taste,  and  skkes  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  like  lime,  falling  to  powder  from 
the  absorption  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
25  parts  at  60^,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  halfits  weiffht  at  212*'.  The  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  am>rds  prismatic  ciysude. 
Its  wateiy  solution  possesses,  distinctly, 
alkaline  properties,  changing  the  vegeta- 
ble blues  to  green,  and  acquiring  a  film 
upon  its  sur&oe,  whm  exposed  to  the  air. 
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from  the  absorption  of  caibonic  acicL  It 
operates  as  a  virulent  poison  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  To  the  flame  of  alco^ 
hoi  it  imparts  a  yellow  color,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  great  soliibili^  in  water, 
serves  to  distinguish  it  fix)m  the  other 
earths.  It  is  useful  in  chemical  analysis, 
in  consequence  of  its  property  of  umtinc 
by  fusion  with  several  of  the  earths  and 
metallic  ozydes,  and  rendering  them  solu- 
ble in  acids  or  water. — ^Barytes  has  been 
decomposed  by  the  agency  of  galvanism, 
and  ascertained  to  be  the  oxyde  of  a  pe- 
culiar metal,  to  Which  sir  Humphrey 
Davy  has  given  the  name  of  harium.  It 
has  a  white  color,  with  a  metalUc  lustre, 
resembling  that  of  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  or  thrown  into  water,  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  baiytes. — ^Ba- 
rytes  combines  with  the  acids,  and  .forms 
a  variety  of  salts,  two  of  which,  the  car- 
bonate and  the  sulphate,  are  found  abun- 
dantly in  nature.  The  first  of  these  is 
called,  in  mineralogy,  ffUherUe^  fiom  Dn 
Withering,  its  discoverer.  It  is  common- 
ly fibrous  or  bladed  in  its  structure,  occa- 
sionally including  small  cavities  lined  with 
minute  crystals.  It  is  whitish,  translu- 
cent, and  glistening.  Specific  gravity, 
4.3.  It  is  composed  of  barytes,  /8,  and 
carbonic  acid,  522.  Like  all  the  other  salts 
of  baiytes  (with  one  exception),  the  car- 
bonate is  a  virulent  poison,  and  has  often 
proved  fatal  to  domestic  fowls  and  ani- 
mals who  have  accidentally  swallowed  it, 
about  the  mines  where  it  occurs.  Its 
principal  localities  are  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  found  in  lead  mines :  it 
also  occurs  in  Stlria,  Salzburg  and  Siberia. 
It  is  used  to  obtain  the  pure  barytes,  and 
those  salts  of  this  eartli  which  are  em- 
ployed as  chemical  tests,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  illustration. — ^The  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  called,  in  mineralogy, 
hetwy-gpar,  is  found  abundantly  in  almost 
every  country,  usually  accompanying  ga- 
lena, or  common  lead  ore,  of  which  it 
frequently  forms  the  gangue.  It  is  often 
beautifully  crystallized  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  derived  from  a  right  rhombic 
prism  of  10P4a',  and  78**  18^  but  is  more 
generally  lamellar  or  compact.  It  pre- 
sents numerous  colors,  of  which  white  is 
the  most  firequent.  It  is  translucent,  and 
sometimes  transparent,  capable  of  being 
scratched  by  the  knife,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  4.7.  Like  the  artificial  sulphate 
of  baj^tes,  it  is  insoluble,  and  is  the  only 
salt  of  this  earth  which  is  not  poisonous. 
It  consists  of  67  pans  barytes  and  33  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  employed,  though  less 
extensively,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 


carbonale,  and  was  formerly  used^  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  in  the  manu&cture  <n  his 
beautiful  jasper  ware. — ^A.  fibrous  variety 
of  heavy-spar,  called  BoUjgman  ttone^  and 
which  occurs,  imbedded  in  small  nodular 
masses,  in  a  mari  near  Bologna,  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  becoming  ^os- 
phorescent  by  calcinafioni< — ^The  aMiaud 
sulphate  of  barytes,  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  add  to  the  carbonate  of  barytes, 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
in  water-colors,  and  is  the  most  beautifiil 
white  now  in  use.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  ofptrmanad  tokiU.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  much  valued  for  mariune  bottles 
in  chemical  laboratories,  where  me  arid 
vapors  destroy  common  ink,  and  for  U- 
l)eiling  articles  kept  in  cellars  aad  moist 
places.  In  order  to  be  applied,  it  is  mixed 
up  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  linseed 
on,  to  the  consistence  of  common  paini, 
when  it  is  laid  on  with  a  brush.  If  a 
black  marking  material  is  preferred,  this 
may  be  rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  lampblack. — ^Tlie  nitrate  of  baryUs  is 
formed  by  dissolvinff  the  native  carbonate 
in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  ciystallizes  on 
evaporation.  It  is  soluble  in  10  or  12 
parts  of  water,  at  6(r,  and  in  3  or  4  parts 
at  212^.— The  mwiaU  of  harytts^  in  like 
manner,  is  produced  by  submitting  the 
cturbonate  to  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
nitrate.  Solutions  of  both  these  salts  are 
of  great  importance  in  analytical  pro- 
cesses, for  die  detection  of  sulphuric  acid : 
the  barytes  forming,  with  that  acid,  an  in- 
soluble precipitate,  while  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  neuti^zes  the  base.  The 
muriate  of  baiytes  is  employed  with  ad- 
vantage, as  a  medicine,  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofulous  diseases,  though,  from  its 
poisonous  nature,  great  caution  is  requi- 
fflte  in  its  administration. 

Basalt.    (See  Trap-BaekB.) 

Bascule  Ststem;  the  wavering  sys- 
tem (an  expression  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  the  French  ministers  ance  the  restoia- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons) ;  the  opposite  of  a 
consistent  system  of  administration,  that 
regards  only  the  general  welfare.  The 
mmisters  of  France,  until  the  year  1822, 
were  often  censured  by  the  liberal  repre- 
sentatives and  writers,  on  account  of  meir 
indecision,  and  underwent  the  same  re- 
proaches fix)m  the  party  of  ultra-royalists. 
In  December,  1821,  the  idtras  of  both 
parties  united,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
against  the  wavering  ministers. 

Base,  in  architecture,  see  ArMteChart ; 
in  chemistry,  see  Chemutry, 

Bate^  or  Basis ;  a  term  in  tactioa^  first 
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introduced  into  military  language  by  Hen- 
ry von  B6I0W,  who  labored  to  reduce 
war  to  mathematicid  principles,  and  to 

S'lve  more  certain  rules  to  the  commander, 
y  basisy  he  underatands  a  tract  of  coun* 
tiy  well  protected  by  fortresses^  and  from 
which  the  operations  of  the  army  pro- 
ceed. The  hne  upon  which  these  op«ra- 
tions  are  executed  he  calls  line  ofcperch 
turn ;  the  fortresses  from  which  the  ope- 
rations begin,  the  mtbject ;  the  point  to  be 
first  cairi^  the  f^eet  Thus,  in  an  of- 
fensive war  of  France  affainst  the  souths 
of  Germany,  supposing  nussia  and  Swit- 
zerland to  be  neutral^  die  Rhine,  from 
Basle  to  Carisruhe,  would  be  the  basis ; 
Strasburg,  the  subject ;  *Ubn  or  Ratisbon, 
the  object ;  and  the  road  from  Strusburg 
to  these  places,  the  line  of  operation.  As 
BiUow  thought  magazines  mdiqpensable, 
tho  security  of  the  hne  of  operation  against 
all  attacks  from  the  side  seem^  to  him 
likewise  indispensable,  and  he  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  both  the  lines,  drawn 
fix>m  the  ends  of  the  basis  to  the  object, 
oug^t  to  meet  there  in  a  right  or  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  the  bst  being  preferable*  The 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  ti^  severity  with  which  Biilow  crid- 
dsed  his  opponents,  save  rise  to  a  violent 
dispute.  In  1814,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  F)rc^fmenie  au8  den  Qnmi- 
s&zen  der  Stratmey  tfi&uteri  durch  die 
DaraUUvng  des  Ftidxugs  tn  DtuUchiandj 
1796;  a  most  valuable  work,  composed  by 
the  an^dukeCharlee  of  Austria.  He  adopts 
many  of  the  ideas  of  BiUow,  and  rejects 
others ;  and,  on  the  whole,  establishes  the 
theory  of  tfaie  basis  on  such  grounds,  that 
every  unprejudiced  military  man  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  it  He  also  maintams, 
that  the  basis  (according  to  his  definition, 
a  straight  line,  which  unites  seveml  points 
at  which  the  stores  of  the  army  are  col- 
lected) must  be  covered.  It  ought,  since 
the  operation  on  one  road  would  be  dan- 
gerous, to  include,  if  possible,  several  for- 
tified places,  connected  by  easy  commu- 
nications, and  to  run  parallel  vrith  the 
basis  of  the  enemy.  If  the  troops  have 
moved  too  for  from  the  basis,  a  new  one 
should  be  formed.  The  archduke  ex- 
plains his  principles  on  a  supposed  thea- 
tre of  war  m  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
by  the  war  which  actually  took  place  in 
that  country  in  1796,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much.  The  last  wars 
in  Europe  have  shewn  the  correcmess 
of  this  theory,  which  has  been  acted  oh, 
more  or  less,  by  senerals  in  all  ages,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  has  geneniBy  been 
attended  vrith  sufiering  and  defeat   Thus 


the  Prussians,  in  1793,  advanced,  without 
paying  regard  to  the  fortresses  of  Metz, 
Thionville,  Landau,  &c.,  on  one  lipe  of 
operatkni,  and  were  neariy  destroyed  at 
Valmy ;  and,  for  the  mxae  reason,  the  army 
of  Jourdan,  in  1796,  was  almost  entirely 
ruined,  after  some  unfortunate  engage- 
ments. So  the  anny  cf£  Napoleon  perish  - 
ed  in  Rusna,  because  he  had  not  formed, 
before  advancing  to  Moscow,  a  new  basis 
on  the  Dnieper.  The  imr  in  Spain,  also, 
westward  of  Madrid,  consisted  only  of 
detached  movements  of  large  columns, 
which  were  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  a  proper  communication.  '[Hie 
allies  also  were  enabled  to  march  from  all 
sides  against  Napoleon,  at  Leipsic,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to 
form  a  basis  at  Dresd«i ;  and  thev  them- 
selves were  several  times  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  in  France,  from  a  maa- 
tar  neglect,  when  nothing  but  the  bold- 
ness of  Blucher,  and  the  spuit  of  the 
troops,  saved  them.  It  may  oe  objected, 
that  Napoleon  owed  his  greatest  glory 
to  campiiigns  in  ^ich  he  entirely  mne- 
garded  the  basis  ;  as  those  of  1805  and 
1809,  against  Austria,  and  his  previous 
oampaigns  in  Italy;  but  one  single  great 
and  decisive  battle  lost  would  have  pun- 
ished severely  his  neg^ot  of  this  princi- 
ple. And,  moreover,  there  is  one  rule  still 
more  important  than  those  of  tactics — 
to  act  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  character  of  the  enemy,  and  to  bring 
on  decisive  residts  by  energetic  measures, 
mtlier  than  to  moulder  away  in  inaction. 
We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  conquest 
of  the  capital  of  a  large  state  is  always  a 
most  important  object,  and  should  be 
aimed  at  as  speedily  as  the  rules  of  tactics 
vrill  aUow. 

Bassbow,  John  Bernard ;  often  called, 
by  himself,  Bernard  of  JVMAoIfttywm  ,- 
bom  Sept  11,  1733,  died  July  85, 1790; 
one  of  me  most  fomous  of  the  German 
teachers,  who,  in  the  latterhalf  of  the  last 
century,  wrote  so  much  on  education. 
He  had  in  Dessau  an  institution  for  edu- 
cation, called  PMJonMrDptmm,  which  the 
prince  of  this  territory  fiivored.  The 
chief  features  of  B.'s  system  are  tiie  cos- 
mopolitan character,  which  he  endeavored 
to  instil  into  his  pupils,  and  the  fiill  de- 
velopement  of  the  mculties  of  the  young, 
at  wnich  he  aspired,  in  pursuance  of  the 
notions  of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  With 
Salzmann,  Campe,  &c.,  he  esUiblished 
some  good  institutions,  and  particularly 
deserves  credit  on  account  of  his  efforts 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  claasea. 
He  has  written  much.  r^  r 
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Bashaw,  Basha.    (See  Paeha.) 

Bashee  IsitANDS ;  seven  islands  in  the 
Chinese  sea.  Three  of  them  are  large, 
and  lour  of  them  inhabited.  The  produc- 
tions  are  plantains,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
sugar-cane,  potatoes,  yams,  and  cotton. 
Their  quadrupeds  are  goats  ond  hogs. 
The  &Ye  principal  ones  are  Orange, 
Gre^flonj  Monmouth,  tale  of  Goats,  and 
BashteorBachL  They  ai«S.  of  Formosa. 
Their  ntuation  is  in  Ion.  122°  £.,  lat  2(r 
fi&toQ(P5^K  Two  rocks,  towards  the 
N.,  ou^ht,  according  to  Perouse,  to  be 
called  islets ;  the  least  of  them  being  half 
a  league  in  circumference,  and,  though 
not  woody,  covered  with  grass.  These 
are  situated  in  lat  2P  9^  N.   , 

Bashkirs,  or  Bashkeers,  are  probably 
of  Nogav  oriflin,  and  sprung  from  a  tribe 
whom  the  Bulgarians  admitted  among 
themselves;  at  least,  their  countiy  is  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria.  They  for- 
merly roamed  about,  under  their  own 
princes,  in  Southern  Siberia.  To  avoid 
the  Siberian  khans,  they  settled  in  their 
present  territory,  extended  themselves 
along  the  Wolga  and  the  Ural,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  khan  of  Kasan.  At  the  time 
when  this  state  was  overthrown  by  Ivan 
U,  they  voluntarily  took  refiige  under  the 
Russian  sceptre;  but  their  nrequent  re- 
volts have  jprevented  their  increase,  and 
kept  them  m  a  weak  condition.  In  1770, 
they  consisted  of  27,000  families,  residing 
in  the  governments  of  Ufa  and  Perm. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  mostly  armed 
vrith  bows  and  arrows,  and  lances,  and 
live  by  hunting,  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
keepmff  of  bees.  They  prepare^  from  fer- 
mentedf  mare's  and  camel's  milk,  an  in- 
toxicating beverure,  kumigs,  which  is  their 
fiivorite  dtink.    They  are  little  civilized. 

Basil,  St,  called  the  Great,  to  distin- 
guish him  fit>m  other  patriarchs  of  the 
same  name,  was  bom  in  329,  and  made, 
in  370,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  died,  in  379.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  among  the  Gre- 
cian patriarchs.  His  efforts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divme 
service,  and  of  the  standing  of  the  clergy ; 
the  number  of  his  sermons ;  the  success 
of  his  mild  treatment  of  tlie  Arians;  and, 
above  all,  his  endeavors  for  the  promotion 
of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  prepared 
vows  and  rules,  observed  by  himself,  and 
still  remaining  in  force,  prove  the  merits 
of  this  holy  man.  The  Greek  church 
honors  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
patron  saints,  and  celebrates  his  festival 
Jan.  1.  His  followers  are  widely  extend- 
ed; there  are  even  some  in  America. 


*rhev  lead  an  ascetic  life.  The  vows  of 
obemence,  chasdty  and  poverty,  framed 
by  St  Basil,  are  the  rules  of  all  the  onleis 
of  Christendom,  although  he  is  paiticu' 
lariy  the  fether  of  the  eastern,  as  St  Ben- 
edict is  the  patriarch  of  the  western 
orders. 

Basil,  town  of.    (See  Bade,) 

BA.SILICA ;  a  royal  abode.  In  the  first 
centuries  of  Rome,  the  basilica  were 
splendid  public  buildings,  of  an  oblong 
stiape,  and  four-cornered,  commonly 
adomed  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
statues,  where  the  citizens  collected  to 
consult  for  their  common  welfare,  the 
merchants  exposed  their  wares,  the  yoong 
orators  exercised  themselves  in  declama- 
tion, &c  Constantine  the  Great  gave 
some  basilica  to  the  Christians,  in  Rome, 
for  their  worship.  Thence  it  happened, 
that  the  first  Christian  churches  obtained 
the  name  of  hanUca,  and  afterwards, 
.  when  new  churches  were  built,  they  pre- 
served the  shape  of  the  ancient  haaiWa. 

Basilides.    (See  Gnosis,) 

Basilisk.  Tne  basilisk  or  the  ancients, 
according  to  Pliny  (lib.  8,  cap.  21),  vnis  a 
kind  of  serpent,  fo\md  in  the  African  des- 
erts, named  ^Mtkwiun,  or  UX&t  Junr,  be- 
cause its  body  vras  marked  with  onjght 
wpoXB,  and  those  on  the  head  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crown  or  diadem.  It  had 
a  very  pointed  head,  with  fiery  eyes,  and 
was  of  a  dark  color,  ver^^^ng  to  bladmess. 
All  other  snakes  were  said  to  fly  fit>m  the 
sound  of  its  hissing ;  and,  instead  of  trail- 
ing along  like  other  serpents,  the  basilisk 
raised  its  body  neariy  erect,  and,  as  it 
passed  along,  ulled  the  heihs  and  fruits 
by  its  touch,  and  even  by  its  breath !  Yet 
this  monster  was  destroyed  by  weaaela. 
If  these  tables  had  reference  to  any  real 
animal,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
somewhat  similar  to  the  cobra  da  cmdio,  or 
the  asp  viper.  The  cobra  da  co^mo  has  a 
mark  on  the  back  of  its  head,  though  more 
like  a  pair  of  spectacles  than  a  crown :  both 
it  and  the  asp  are  accustomed  to  erect  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  body,  though 
not  to  move  forward  in  this  way.  It  is 
highlv  probable  that  the  aniinal  was 
merely  a  creature  of  fiction. — ^The  name 
of  hasUisk  was  arbitrarily  applied,  by 
Seba,  Liun^  and  subsequent  naturalists, 
to  a  genus  of  saurian  or  lizard-like  rep- 
tiles, distinguished  b}'  trenchant  crestsk 
supported  by  long,  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebrse,  extendmg  along  the  back, 
or  at  least  upon  a  part  of  the  taiL  These 
crests  are  scaly,  like  the  rest  of  the  skin. 
Two  species  or  basDisk  are  known— ^e 
hoodea  and  the  Amboyna  basilisks.  Xhese 
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animals  live  in  or  near  fresh  water,  and 
feed  on  leaves,  gnun,  insects,  &c  The 
last-named  species  is  ibmad  four  feet  long. 
Its  flesh  is  eoible. 

Basksrville,  John ;  an  ESnglish  artist, 
deserving  of  notice  for  his  improvements 
in  printing  and  type-founding.  He  was 
bom  at  Wolveriey,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
1706,  and,  inheriting  a  small  estate,  was 
brought  u|i  to  no  profession.  He,  how- 
ever, acqmred  a  particular  skill  in  pen- 
manship and  carving  letters  on  stone; 
and,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  setded  at  Bir- 
mingham as  a  writing-master.  He  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  manufiicture 
of  japanned  works ;  and,  in  1750,  com- 
menced his  labors  in  the  branch  of  art 
which  acquired  for  him  so  much  celeb- 
ritjr.  His  first  groit  perfonnance,  as  a 
pnnter,  was  an  ^tion  of  Vlrffil,  in  royal 
4to.,  1756,  which  was  followed  by  manv 
of  the  Lf^n  classics,  and  some  English 
ones,  in  ^o.  and  smaller  sizes.  The 
beauty  of  his  typographical  productions 
was  superior  to  anv  thmg  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  m>m  an  English  press ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  paper 
and  ink,  as  well  as  the  types  and  work- 
manship, were  the  fruits  of  one  man's 
fiJdIl  and  ingenuity,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  po^essed  great  merit  He  died 
in  1775 ;  and  his  types  and  matrices  were 
afterwards  sold  at  Paris,  for  £«^00,  to 
Beaumarchais,  'who  printed  with  them, 
at  Kehl,  a  superb  edition  of  Voltaire. — 
B.  was  an  enemy  of  all  outward  forms  of 
divine  service,  which  he  declared  to  be 
mere  superstition.  He  ordered,  in  his 
will,  that  his  body  should  not  be  buried 
in  a  burying-ffround.  He  was  a  kind  and 
honest  man,  Siough  of  a  stem  exterior. 

Basle,  Bale,  or  BASiii;  the  largest 
city  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  the  same  name,  which  contains  47,500 
inhabitants  of  the  reformed  rehffion,  on 
275  square  miles,  and  furnishes  44^  troops 
to  the  Swiss  confederacy.  The  city  lies 
in  a  beautifol  country,  in  Ion.  7°  31'  E., 
and  lat.  47°  40^  N. ;  is,  in  general,  well 
built ;  has  2119  houses,  and  16,400  inhab- 
itants, and  is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into 
the  greater  and  lesser  towns,  which  are 
united  by  a  bridge  730  feet  long.  From 
the  remotest  times,  an  enmiw  has  existed 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  partE^ 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  eradicated.  B. 
was  formeriy  a  free  imperial  city,  but 
joined  the  Swiss  confoderacy  in  1501. 
(Ecolompadius,  GrynmiBy  Buxtori;  Wet- 
stein,  Hermann,  the  Beraouillis  and  Euler 
were  bora  in  B.  Erasmus  also  lived  there 
several  years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathe* 


draL  Among  the  institutions  of  the  citr 
are,  the  university,  founded  in  1459,  widn 
an  excellent  library ;  a  cabinet  of  medals: 
15  collections  of  paintings ;  a  seminary  for 
missionaries ;  tfie  German  Bible  society, 
which  prints  stereotype  Bibles,  and  distri- 
butes several  hundred  copies  of  evenr  edi- 
tion to  the  poor :  several  other  remarkable 
institutions,  and  flourishing^  manufactories. 
It  was  formerly  a  pecuUanty  of  B.  that  the 
clocks  were  an  hour  in  advance  of  thoee  of 
other  places ;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
not  lighted  mitil  March,  182a  The  admin- 
istration of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  council  of  280  members,  fix>m  which 
the  smaller  council  is  chosen,  consisting 
of  60  persons.  The  trade  of  B.  is  exten- 
sive, principally  in  silk  ribbons ;  also  silk 
stu^  cotton,  paper,  linen,  and  gloves. 
The  bleacheries  and  the  dye-houses  are 
also  very  important  In  recent  times,  the 
university  or  B.  has  excited  particular  at- 
tention, since  several  famous  professors, 
who  were  proscribed  in  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  their  political  opinions,  as  de 
Wette,  Snell,  Oken  and  others,  found  a 
reception  there.  (Conceming  the  battle 
at  St.  James,  1444,  see  SuriizaiantL) 

BadCj  treaties  of  peace  at,  April  5 
and  July  22,  1795.  The  former  was 
signed  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  af- 
terwards chancellor  of  state,  baron  Har- 
denberg  (q.  v.) ;  the  latter  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  marquis  D.  Dommgo 
d'Yriarte;  and  both  by  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  French  republic 
m  Switzerland,  the  citizen  Barthelemy. 
By  these  treaties,  Prassia  and  Spain  sep- 
arated themselves  fix)m  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  acknowledged  the 
republic.  The  republic  retained  the 
Prussian  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  until  the  funeral  peace,  and  ac- 
cepted the  mediation  of  Prussia  when  any 
German  princes  wished  to  conclude  sep- 
arate treaties  of  peace  with  it  The 
secret  articles  of  this  peace  arc  not  yet 
made  known;  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  treaty  of  B.,  May  17, 1795,  which 
confirmed  the  neutrality  of  northem  Ger- 
many. The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel 
afterwards  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
French  republic,  at  B.,  Aug.  28, 1795,  by 
which  the  latter  retained  possession  of  the 
territories  of  Hesse-Cassel  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  until  the  general  peace.  By 
the  peace  of  B.,  all  the  conquests  of  the  re- 
publican army  beyond  the  Pyrenees  were 
restored  to  Spain,  m  exchange  for  which  it 
ceded  to  France  the  Spanuh  part  of  the 
island  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spanisli 
prime  minister,  D.  £man.  Godoy,  duke 
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of  Akudia»  raceiTedt  as  a  lewanl  for  jiliis 
tveety  of  p^aeei  the  title  of  jrrtnce  ^ 
peace, 

BoiUf  council  o£  This  council  was 
announced  at  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  convoked  bf  pope  Martin  V,  and  his 
successor,  £u|penius  IV.  It  commenced 
its  sittings,  Dec.  14, 1431,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  the  cardinal  lecate  Juliano  0«- 
sarini  of  St  Angelo.  Tne  objects  of  its 
deliberations  were  to  extirpate  heresies 
(that  of  the  Hussites  in  particular),  to 
unite  all  Christian  nations  under  the 
Catholic  church,  to  put  a  stop  to  wars 
between  Christian  princes,  and  to  re- 
form the  church.  But  its  fint  steps  to- 
>vards  a  peaceable  reconciliation  with  the 
Hussites,  against  whom  Juliano  had  un- 
successfhUy  published  a  crusade,  were 
displeasing  to  the  pope,  who  authorized 
the  cardinal  legate  to  disBolve  the  counciL 
That  bodv  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
pope,  with  severe  animadversions  on  his 
deceitful  conduct,  and  his  neglect  of  the 
welfiu^  of  the  church,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  repeated  orders  to  remove  to  Italy, 
cominued  its  detiberations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor  Bigismund,  of  the 
German  princes,  and  of  France.  In  order 
to  secure  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Eu- 
genius  IV,  it  re-enacted  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Constance  concerning  the 
power  of  a  ffeneral  council  (in  matters  of 
ftith,  of  scnism,  and  of  reformation]  to 
command  the  pope,  as  well  as  aH  Chris- 
tendom, and  xh  punish  the  disobedience 
of  the  clerg^r,  and  even  of  the  pope,  by 
virtue  of  its  judicial  character  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  universal  church.  It 
Hkewise  pronounced  all  the  doings  and 
remonstrances  of  the  pope  against  its 
proceedings  of  no  force,  and  began  a 
tbrmal  process  a^nst  him,  after  he  had 
issued  a  bull  for  its  dissolution ;  appointed 
him,  term  after  term,  to  appear  berore  its 
tribunal,  and  exercised,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  papal  prerogatives  in  France 
and  Grermany.  Meanwhile,  it  concluded, 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  a  peace  with 
the  Hussites  (whose  deputies  appeared, 
Jan.  6, 1433,  with  300  horse,  in  Basle),  by 
which  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  com- 
munion was  eranted  to  them.  This 
peace  was  ratified,  Nov.  20, 1433,  by  the 
Calixtines,  the  most  powerful,  and  finally 
prevailing  party  of  the  Hussites.  The 
council  deviated  on  this  point,  indeed, 
from  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, but  was  obliged  so  to  do,  in  order 
to  assist  its  most  feitlifiil  protector,  die 
emperor  Sigismund,  to  the  acquisition  of 
Bohemia  by  this  compromise  with  the 


HaMitca,  who  wem  not  to  be  subdnedbj 
force.  The  enoperor,  in  return,  effected 
the  reconciliation  of  die  cotmcS  mil  Eu- 
lienius  IV,  who,  urged  by  an  insuivection 
m  the  i[MipaI  territory,  and  by  tke  fear  of 
losing  all  authority  in  Gennanj  and 
France,  solemnlv  confirmed  its  decrees 
in  a  bull,  dictated  by  the  councO,  and  ac- 
cepted at  the  16th  session  (Feb.  5i,  1434.). 
Proud  of  this  victory  over  the  pope,  it  at- 
tempted  to  interfere  in  the  quarrds  of  the 
German  piinoes ;  but  was  fenunded  by 
Sigismund,  who  protested  against  its  m- 
termeddling  in  the  afiSurs  of  the  evown, 
of  its  proper  point—- Uie  refonnatioB  of  the 
churcji.  Towards  the  limitstifui  of  the 
power  of  the  pope,  in  concordance  iritfa 
the  ancient  consutution  of  the  church,  it 
had  already  made  an  important  step  in 
the  12th  session  (July  14,  1434V,  by  de- 
priving  him  of  the  diqiosal  of  the  preb- 
ends of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  bis  prede- 
cessors; by  restoring  to  the  chapcm  dK 
Gree  election  of  tteir  officers,  and  by 
obliging  the  pope  to  oonfirm  them  grs- 
tuitou^.  It  proceeded  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  clergy,  by  ordaining  that  the 
clergymen  who  maintained  concuhinei^ 
and  Uie  prelates  who  received  money  far 
permitting  it,  should  be  punished;  that 
the  excommunicated  should  not  incur  the 
penalties  of  their  sentence  before  its  pub- 
lication ;  that  interdicts  should  never  be 
granted  at  the  request  of  sungle  individu- 
als, and  that  repeated  appeak  should  not 
be  allowed  on  account  of  their  complaints 
(20th  session,  Jan.  22,  1436) ;  that  the 
annaUsj  the  sums  paid  for  tbe^poUw,  St>c. 
should  be  regarded  as  sinKuuacal,  and 
should  not,  under  any  pretext,  be  de- 
manded or  paid  in  future;  that  ^e  divine 
service,  the  mass  and  the  canonical  houn 
should  be  regulariy  observed  bv  the  cler- 
gy of  each  class;  that  disturbances  of 
public  worship  shoukl  be  prevented  by  a 
good  ecclesiastical  police ;  that  the  feast 
of  fools,  and  all  irreverent  celebrations 
customary  in  the  church  about  Christmas, 
should  be  abolished  (21st  session,  June  U, 
1435).  In  the  23d  session  (March  2S, 
1436J,  the  form  of  election,  the  confesaiou 
of  fejth,  and  the  ofiicial  oath  of  each  pope^ 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  obc^  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  and  the  annual 
repetition  of  the  same,  were  provided  for; 
all  preferment  of  the  relations  of  a  pope 
was  forbidden,  and  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals vfTBS  limited  to  24  prelates  and  doc- 
tors of  all  nations,  who  should  be  elected 
by  the  firee  votes  of  the  college,  sfaoald 
be  entitled  to  half  of  the  revenoes  of  the 
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sutes  of  the  church,  should  watoh  over 
the  pope,  and  always  sign  hie  hulk. 
They  granted  him  only  the  ri^ht  to  dis- 
pose of  the  prebends  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Rome,  and  abolished  the  in- 
vestiture of  church  preferments  in  rever- 
sion. The  French  clergy  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  these  salutary 
measures,  to  which  the  pope  was  con- 
fitandy  opposed.  General  councils  had 
always  been  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
popes,  and  often  been  prevented  bjr  them 
from  assembling,  on  account  of  their  lim- 
itations of  the  papal  power ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  of  Basle  must 
have  exasperated,  to  the  highest  degree, 
an  obstinate  man,  like  Eugenius  IV.  He 
continually  remonstrated  with  the  sove- 
reigns aeamst  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
and  maae  active  preparations  for  uniting 
the  oppressed  Qreeks  with  the  Roman 
church,  in  order  to  effect  its  dissolution. 
The  Greeks,  not  being  acquainted  with 
this  dispute,  had  addressed  the  pope  and 
the  council  at  the  same  time.  Each  en- 
deavored to  snatch  t)ie  glory  of  effecting 
this  union  from  the  hands  of  the  other ; 
both  sent  galleys  to  bring  the  deputies  of 
the  Greelu  to  the  place  of  negotiation, 
and  each  appointed  different  places  for 
this  purpose,  according  to  the  difierent 
interests  of  each.  But  the  galleys  of  the 
council,  detained  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  papal  agents,  did  not  succeed ;  and 
the  papal  ves^s  conveyed  the  Greeks  to 
Ferrara.  The  papal  legate  at  Basle,  the 
archbishop  of  Tarentum,  published  an 
order  in  the  name  of  the  council,  to 
which  he  had  clandestinely  attached  its 
seaL  By  this  order,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Eugenius,  Udina  or  Florence 
was  appointed  for  the  place  of  negotia- 
tion. This  fraud  broke  all  the  ties  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  the  council  from 
further  attacks  upon  the  pope.  In  the 
26th  session  (Jan.  31, 1437),  it  again  sum- 
moned him  to  appear,  on  account  of  his 
disobedience  of  its  decrees,  declared  him 
guilty  of  contumacy,  and,  after  Eugenius- 
had  opened  his  counter-synod  at  Ferrara, 
decreed  his  suspension  from  the  pml 
chair,  in  the  Gist  sesmon  (Jan.  24, 1438). 
In  the  same  session,  it  fi>rbade  appeal  to 
Rome,  without  resort  to  the  intermediaike 
jurisdictions,  left  to  the  papal  disposition 
but  1  out  of  10  and  2  out  of  50  prebends 
of  a  church,  and  destined  the  third  part 
of /all  canonries  which  might  become  var 
cant  to  men  who  had  taken  regular  de- 
grees. The  removal  of  Eugemus,  how- 
ever, seemed,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  his  party,  so  impracticable,  that  some 
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pvektea,  who,  till  then,  hod  been  the 
boldest  and  most  influential  speakers  in 
the  council  (e.g.,  the  cajrdinal  legate  Juli- 
ano,  and  the  great  canon  Nicolaus  of  Cusa, 
archdeacon  of  Liege,-  with  the  most  of 
the  Italians],  left  Basle,  and  went  over  to 
the  party  or  Suffenius.  The  archbishop 
ofAxleSy  cardinal  Louis  Allemand,  a  man 
(^superior  spirit,  courage  and  eloquence, 
was  now  made  first  president  of  the 
council,  and  directed  its  proceedings  witli 
much  vigor.  Although  its  number  was 
diminished,,  its  most  powerful  protector, 
the  emperor  Sigistnund,  deceasedt  audits 
authority  doubted  by  several  princes  and 
nations,  on  account  of  its  open,  rupture 
with  the  pope;  yet,  in  the  33d  session 
(May  10,  1439^  after  violent  debates,  in 
which  the  archbishop  of  Palevmo,  Nic 
Tudeschi  (known,  under  the  name  of 
PanonnUanuSy  as  the  greatest  canon  of 
his  timel  who  was  the  delegate  of  the 
kJnff  of  AiFa^Q  and  Sicily,  took  the  part 
of  tne  pope,  it  declared  Eugenius,  on  ac- 
4M>^nt  of  bis  obstinate  disobedience  of  its 
decrees,  a  heretic,  and  formally  deposed 
him,  in  the  fbUowinff  seaaioii,  as  gviUy  of 
simony,  peijury,  vi^ation  of  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  bad  administration  in  his 
office..  At  this  sesuon  (the  34th,  June 
25, 1439),  only  two  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  members  were  present;  but  the 
president  adopted  a  spirited  and  eftectual 
method  for  obtaining  the  decree.  He 
ordered  the  holy  relics,  which  existed  in 
Basle,  to  be  placed  in  the  seats  of  the  ab- 
sent bishops,  and  produced  such  a  strong 
excitement  in  the  council,  which  stifi 
conasted  of  400,  for  the  most  part  French 
and  German  prelates,  priests  and  doctvfs, 
that  it  unanimously  consented  to  the  dep- 
osition of  Eugenius.  Notwitbstanding 
the  plague,  then  raginf^  in  Basle,  whi^h 
contmually  dlminidied  its  number,  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  regular  conclave  (Nov.  17  of 
the  same  year),  to  elect  the  duke  Ama- 
deus  of  Savoy  to  the  papal  chair.  This 
prince  then  nved  in  retirement  at  Hi- 
paglia,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  seemed 
particularly  qualified  for  the  office,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pie^,  his  riches  and  his  con- 
nexions. Felix  y — this  was  the  name  he 
adopted— was  acknowledged  by  only  a 
&w  jprinces,  cities  and  universities.  The 
chier  powers,  France  and  Germany,  as- 
sented to  the  decrees  of  the  council  for 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  but  they 
chose  to  remam  neutnl  in  the  contest 
with  Eucenius.  Meanwhile  he  acauired 
new  cremt  by  the  union  oonduded  wUh 
the  Greek  deputies  at  Florence  (but  afier- 
waids  njected  hgr  the  Greek  church)  md 
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the  ftiendflhip  of  the  enmeror  Frederic 
III.  The  council,  on  the  other  hand, 
denounced  by  Eugenius,  and  deserted  by 
its  protectors,  grMually  declined  under 
its  feeble  pope,  and,  consuhing  only  ap- 
pearances and  the  personal  saroty  of  its 
QiemboB,  held  its  45th  and  last  session 
May  16, 1443,  after  an  inaction  of  three 
years,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  insignifi- 
cant decraes.  At  this  session,  the  place 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  Lausanne. 
Here  some  prelates  remained  together 
under  the  cardinal  Louis  AUemandy  un- 
til 1449,  when,  after  the  death  of  Euge- 
nius and  the  resignation  of  Felix  V,  they 
gladly  accepted  the  amnesty  offered  by 
ttie  new  pope,  Nicholas  V,  and  pronounced 
the  council  closed.  The  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Basle  are  admitted  into  none 
of  the  Roman  collections,  and  are  con- 
sidered of  no  authority  by  the  Roman 
lawyers.  They  are  regarded,  however, 
as  of  authority  in  points  of  canon  law, 
in  France  and  Germany,  as  their  regula- 
tions fer  the  refbnnation  of  the  church 
haye  been  adopted  in  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tions of  both  countries,  and,  as  fer  as  they 
regard  clerical  discipline,  have  been  ac- 
tually enforced.  Some  later  concordats 
have  modified  the  application  of  them,  but 
neyerfbrmally  and  entirely  annulled  them. 
(See  Germamfj  and  Galliean  Ckurefu)  No 
general  council  has  ever  issued  more  ju^t 
and  suitable  decrees  fi>r  the  reformation 
of  the  papal  government,  and  of  cleri- 
cal discipline;  none  has  done  more  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  bi^ops,  which 
the  imperious  pretensions  of  tne  popes 
had  almost  annihilated,  and,  consequent- 
Ivf  the  ancient  apostolical  constitution  of 
the  church;  but  the  canonists,  who  al^^ 
most  entirely  conducted  it,  could  not  dis- 
eifpage  themselves  fit>m  the  idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  episcopal  character  of 
the  pope ;  and,  proceeding  on  these  prem- 
ises, their  strongest  measures  for  restrict- 
ing his  power  were  incomplete,  and  all 
their  attempts  at  refonnation  consequent- 
ly useless.  If  this  council  had  accom- 
jMished  its  chief  olnect— the  conversion  of 
the  peqial  monarcny  into  a  hierarchical 
aristocracy — ^manv  sources  of  complaint 
against  the  papal  despotism  would,  indeed, 
have  been  removed,  but  the  refonnation 
of  Luther,  in  the  IGdi  century,  would  not 
have  been  prevented. 

Basques,  Basks,  Vascones  (vase,  fix>m 
tNiMOC,  that  is,  man\y  Biscayans  ;  tlie  name 
of  the  Cantabri  (Gascons),  a  people  in 
Spain,  near  the  Pyrenees.  They  are 
probably  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi, 
who  occupied  Spain  beft»re  the  Celts. 


(See  W.  von  Humboldt's  EiymoL  kukr. 
gtogr.  Inmdries  rtneding  ihe'mi  MoUf- 
ani8  qfShain.)  Tbey  settled,  at  die  «id 
of  the  6th  century,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  between  thoae  mountaiiB 
and  the  Garonne.  After  long  straggles, 
they  submitted  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks. 
Under  the  Carlovingian  race,  th^  efected 
their  own  dukes ;  but,  after  die  exfinction 
of  that  femily,  they  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Aquitania,in  the  11th  cenb]iy,and 
with  it  under  that  of  France,  in  1453w 
They  preserve  their  ancient  language  and 
ibnner  manneis,  their  nationu  lunces, 
&c  Thev  are  vexy  good  seamoo,  and 
were  the  ferst  Europeans  wiio  engaged  in 
the  whale-fisheiy,  which  they  have,  bow- 
ever,  long  since  relinquished.  They  oc- 
cupy, in  Spain,  the  province  of  Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa  and  Alava,  (3000  square  miles, 
188,000  inhabitants) ;  in  France,  the  de- 
partments of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyre- 
nees^ Arrives  and  Upper  Garonne  (about 
70,000  inh&itants).— See  the  w%Mel  of 
the  Primitive  I^anguage  of  Spain,  6lc^ 
extracted  fix>m  de  Eiro,  %  George  W 
Erving,  Boston,  1829. 

Bass  (from  the  Italian  bauoj  deep, 
low) ;  the  lowest  part  in  the  hanaoay  of 
a  musical  composition.  It  is  the  most 
important  t>f  all  the  parts,  the  feundation 
of  the  harmony,  and  the  support  of  the 
whole  composition. — ISgtsred  hau  is  a 
bass  which,  while  a  certain  chord  or 
harmonjr  is  continued  by  the  parts  above, 
moves  m  notes  of  the  same  haimony. 
For  example,  if  the  upper  paits  consist 
of  C,  E,  G  (the  common  chord  or  har- 
mony of  C),  and,  while  they  are  continued, 
the  bass  moves  from  C,  the  fimdamental 
note  of  that  harmony,  to  £,  another  note 
of  the  same  harmony,  that  bass  is  calleA 
^figured  })es8. — Ftmdamiaddi  hass  is  that 
bass  which  femis  the  tone  or  natural 
foundation  of  the  hannony,  and  finom 
which  that  harmony  is  derived.  To  ex- 
plain this  by  an  example : — ^if  the  harmony 
consist  of  uie  common  chord  of  C«  C  will 
be  its  fundamental  bass,  because  from 
that  note  the  harmony  is  deduced ;  uid 
i(  while  that  hannony  is  c<mtinaed,  the 
bass  be  changed  to  any  otiier  note,  it 
ceases  to  be  fimdamental,  because  it  is  no 
longer  the  note  fit)m  which  that  hanoooy 
results,  and  is  calculated. — Qmundjban  is 
a  bass  which  starts  with  some  sulgect  of 
its  own,  and  continues  to  be  repotted 
throughout  the  movement,  while  me  up- 
per part  or  parts  pursue  a  separate  air, 
and  supply  the  harmony.  This  kind  of 
bass  was  gready  in  fiahion  half  a  oentmy 
ago,  but  has  long  since  be«i  rejected  as 
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ui  mmatuni  reBtraint  upon  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  ptHluctiYe  of  a  monotonous 
melody.— norpt^  hau.  (See  7%Mw/gk 
ba89.)—Ba8$  diff  is  the  chafacter  put  at 
the  beginning  of  the  staye,  in  which  the 
baa%  or  lower  notes  of  the  composition, 
are  piaced,  and  senrinff  to  determine  the 
pitch  and  names  of  those  notes.^ — Bauo 
concerUtnU  (Ital.)  is  the  bass  of  the  little 
chorus;  the  bass  which  accompanies 
the  softer  parts  of  a  composition,  as  well 
as  those  wnich  employ  the  whole  power 
of  the  band.  This  part  is  generally  taken 
by  the  TiolonoellosL — Bau^ounier  or  con- 
trarbas§ ;  the  under-bass ;  that  jNirt 
which,  when  there  are  two  basses  m  a 
composition,  is  perfi>nned  by  the  double 
basses,  the  violonceHos  taking  the  upper 
bass  or  ha$9o  conemianU. — ^u$o  reciten- 
ie  (ItaL);  the  bass  of  the  little  chorus. 

iSee  BasBo  coneerUmU.}^B(iiso  rqritno 
Ital.);  the  bass  of  the  mnd  chorus; 
that  bass  which  joins  in  the  fiiU  parts  of 
a  composition,  and,  by  its  depth  of  tone 
and  energy  of  stroke,  a^rds  a  powerful 
contrast  to  the  lighter  and  softer  passages 
or  movements. 

BABS-REUsr  (ItaL  ha$9o  rdUvo) ;  fly- 
nonymous  with  rtUrf;  figures,  more  or  less 
elevated,  in  'stone,  plaster,  day  or  metal, 
upon  a  flat  surfiuse.  Bass-reh/tf  properly 
signifi^  the  least  elevation ;  haiarrd%tfi  or 
aBo  rdievOf  the  highest,  in  which  the  fig- 
ures nroject  half  of  their  apparent  cir- 
cumference fixHn  the  back-ffround.  The 
ancient  artists,  and  the  mocfero  who  have 
followed  their  principles,  senoraUy  used, 
in  their  reliefi,  only  a  singfe  ground ;  but 
Bernini,  Algardi,  Angelo,  Rosn,  and  sev- 
eral other  modem  artists,  worked  in 
several;  that  is,  their  olnectB  appear  on 
several  back-srounds.  Among  the  an- 
oientB,  we  find  Dass-relieis  in  the  pediments 
and  firiezes  of  temples  and  houses,  on  al- 
tars, triumphal  arches,  monuments  (e.  g., 
sarcophagi),  on  shields,  vases,  and  other 
implements  composed  of  hard  and  strong 
riiaterials.  The  hass-reliefe  found  by  von 
Brftndstedt,  Cockerel,  &c,  in  die  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Phigalia,  and  sold  to  ttie 
Britian  museum  for  £15,000  sterling,  are 
celebraled,  as  are  also  those  on  the  cdiumn 
of  Traian.  Among  the  famous  modem 
bass-reliefs  are  those  of  Bandurli,  Gfaiberti 
and  Lucca  della  Robbia,  at  Florence. 
Some  of  the  finest  bass-reliefi  existing 
are  by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen. 

Bass's  Straits  ;  a  channel,  which  sepa- 
rates N.  HoUand  from  Van  Diemen's  Land; 
laOmiles broad;  \on.lirWE.;\aLW&. 

Bassa  ;  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of 
Afirica,  about  400  miles  south  of  Sierra 


Leone.  It  came  into  notiee  bv  a  grant 
of  land,  which  the  American  colonization 
society  recently  obtained  there  fit>m  the 
king.  The  Bassas  are  described  as  with- 
out civilization,  like  so  many  other  Negro 
tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  that  part  of  the 
worid.    (See  lAbena.) 

Babsah  (whose  real  name  was  Qiaeomo 
de  PatUe) ;  a  painter;  bom  in  1510.  He 
was  sumamed  Ba$8an  from  the  place, 
Bassano,  where  his  fiither  lived.  His  pic- 
tures are  scattered  all  over  Europe.  He 
painted  historical  pieces,  landscapes,  flow- 
ers, &C.,  and  also  portraits ;  among  otheii, 
that  of  the  doge  of  Venice,  of  Arioeto, 
TasBo,  and  oHHaer  persons  of  eminence. 
He  lived  to  the  ace  of  8S2,  dying  in  159S. 
Several  of  his  nest  works  are  in  the 
churefaes  of  Bassano,  Venice,  Vicenza, 
and  other  towns  of  Italy.  He  left  four 
sons,  who  all  became  painters.  Frances- 
co was  the  most  distinguished  of  them. 

Bassano,  a  commercial  city  in  dbe  Ve- 
netian delegation  Vicenza,  on  the  Brenta 
(Ion.  IP  4d^  £.,;  ht  45^  40^  N.),  has  spa- 
cious suburbs,  and  9600  inhabitants.  Its 
30  churches  contain  beautiful  puntines. 
A  stone  bridge,  182  feet  long,  unites  the 
town  with  tne  large  villase  Vicantino. 
The  climate  is  very  &vorabTe  to  the  cul- 
ti?ation  of  the  vine  and  olive.  The  trade 
in  silk,  cloth  and  leather  is  active^  and 
Remontini's  printinff-faonse  fumishes 
beautiful  printed  woncs  and  enffraviDgB^ 
Napoleon  made  B.  a  duchy,  with  11,(m) 
dollars  yearly  income,  and  granted  it,  in 
1809,  to  his  minister  of  fi)reign  aftairB, 
Maret.  (q.  v.)  Near  B.,  Sept  8,  1796, 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrian  general 
Quosdanowich.  This  town  must  not  be 
conlbuiided  with  BasMondUj  on  the  lake 
Bassano,  in  the  papal  territory,  capital  of 
a  duchy  of  the  house  of  Colonna. 

Bassaho,  duke  o£    (See  MareL) 

Basset  ;  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards, 
formerly  much  played,  especially  in 
France.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  modem 
firo.  Severe  edicts  were  issued  against 
It  by  Louis  XIV,  and  it  was  afterwards 
plajiiid  under  the  name  of  pour  et  contre, 
De  Moivre,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chances, 
has  calculated  many  problems  connected 
with  this  game. 

Ba8Set-Hor9,  the  richest  of  all  wind- 
instraments  (called  also  comet,  by  reason 
of  its  curvature),  is  believed  to  have  been 
invented  in  Passau,  in  1770.  It  was  af- 
terwards perfected  by  Theodore  Lotz,  in 
Fresbun.  It  is,  property  considered,  an 
enlaived  clarionet;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  mfiference  of  its  form,  it  resembles 
that,  not  only  in  its  qualities  and  tone,  but 
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ako  SB  regards  its  intonatioiif  the  mode 
of  holding  h,  and  fingering ;  so  that  every 
elfuifonet-j^ayer  can  perfonn  on  it  with- 
out practice.  Besides  the  mouth -piece, 
by  which  the  intonation  is  given,  it  is 
formed  of  5  pieces — the  head-piece  (call- 
ed the  harrel)y  2  middle  pieces,  the  trunk 
and  the  bell,  which  is  usually  of  brass. 
It  has  15  ventages,  of  which  4  are  pro- 
vided with  open,  4  with  closed  keys.  Its 
compass  is  3h  octaves,  fixmi  lower  F  iii 
the  bass,  to  double  0  of  the  treble.  It  is 
seldom  used  in*the  orchestra  ;  however, 
it  is  foand  in  Mozart's  requiem  and  some 
other  pieces.  The  basset-horn  may  also 
be  used  as  a  bass^instrument 

Bassompierrx,  Francois  de,  marshal 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ond  most  amiable  men  of  the  courts  of 
Heniy  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  was  bom  in 
1579,  in  Lorraine,  and  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  &mily  of  Cteve.  Afler 
travelling  through  Italy,  he  appeared  at 
tlie  court  of  Henry  Iv,  where  his  taste 
for  splendor,  play  and  gallantry  made 
him  consfHCuous  in  the  feasts  and  sports 
of  the  capital.  In  1602,  he  made  his  first 
campcugn  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
fou^nt  with  equal  distinction,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  the  imperial  army,  against 
the  Turks.  His  love  of  France  soon 
called  him  back ;  he  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  the  connetaUe  de 
Montmorency,  whose  channs  had  excited 
the  most  violent  passion  in  Heniy  IV. 
B.  yielded  to  the  aoficitations  of  his  king, 
and  renounced  his  intended  union  wiui 
her.  In  1622,  Louis  XIII  appointed' him 
marshal  of  France,  and  became  so  much 
attached  to  him,  that  Luynes,  the  de- 
clared fiivorite,  alarmed  at  his  growing 
influence,  insisted  upon  his  removal  from 
the  court,  leaving  him  the  option  to  ac- 
cept either  an  embassy,  or  the  chief  com- 
mand of  an  army,  or  the  office  of  a  gov- 
emor.  B.  decided  upon  on  embassy,  and 
occupied  this  post  successively  in  Spainj 
Switzerland  and  England.  After  his  re- 
turn, he  entered  again  into  the  military 
service,  and  was  present  at  the  sieffe  of 
Rochelle  and  Montauban.  The  carainal 
Richelieu,  who  soon  after  obtained  entire 
control  of  the  king  and  the  country,  foared 
the  boldness  of  B.  and  his  secret  connex- 
ion vrith  the  house  of  Ix>rraJne;  whose 
machinations  served  him  as  a  pretext  for 
sendinff  B.,  in  1631,  to  the  Bastille,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  till  1643,  after 
the  death  of  the  cardinaL  He  died  in  1646. 
B.  studied,  in  his  youth,  philosophy,  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  and  the  military  art. 
During  lus  detention,  he  occupied  him- 


self with  his  memoin,  and  the  faiMory  of 
his  embamnes  in  Spain,  Switzeriand  and 
England,  which  sheda  jnuch  Cght  on  the 
events  of  that  time. 

Bassoon  (Fr.  609  Mn,  low  aoond) ;  an 
instrummit  which  forme  the  natuml  btuB 
CO  the  hautboy.  It  is  played,  fike  that 
instrument,  with  a  reed,  and  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  scale  downwafdsL.  The 
reed  is  fixed  to  a  crooked  mouth-pieee, 
issuing  fiK>m  the  side  of  the  basBoon. 
There,  keys  communicate  to  the  yentagea, 
which  otherwise  are  too  remote  for  fin- 
gering. It  was  formerly  used  aB  an  ac- 
comi^nlment  to  the  hautboy,  fixsn  whicb 
it  was  termed  haston  de  hoMaiM,  Bat  it 
is  now  so  fiur  unproved  with  keys  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  being  played  sola  Its 
compass  is  three  octaves,  fimn  doable 
A  in  the  bass  to  a  in  the  second  space 
of  the  treble ;  and  its  deaunation  gener- 
ally is  the  F  or  basa-def;  yei,  in  the 
higher  passages,  for  the  more  coDvenient 
arrangement  of  the  notes,  the  dbo,  or 
tenor-clef^  is  often  used.  It  consists  of 
four  tub^  bound  together  like  a  fi^rot 
Hence  the  Italians  term  it  fagotto^  and 
from  them  the  Germans/qgotf.  In  music 
designed  for  wind-instruments,  it  asoaUy 
forms  the  bass.  There  is  a  modifieaiion 
of  this  instrument,  much  lower  and 
stronger  m  its  tones,— -the  bass-hon^ — 
which,  in  field  music,  has  of  late  been 
substituted  for  the  serpent 

Bassora,  or  Basrah;  a  cifty  in  the 
Arabian  Ink,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
Shat-ul-And),  about  half  way  benreen 
the  junction  of  the  Txgiis  with  the  £a- 
phrates  and  the  Persian  gulf;  210  miJee 
S.  W.  Ispahan,  600  S.  E.  Aleppo;  Ion. 
47°30'E.;  lat 30° 31' N. :  pop. estimated 
by  Heude,  in  1817,  at  8(^ ;  by  others 
at  40,  50  and  60,000.  The  Shat-ul-Arab 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  500  tons  to  Bassora,  70  miles. 
Merchants  from  Arabia,  Turkey,  Arme- 
nia and  Greece,  also  Jews  and  Indians, 
reside  here.  The  flnglish  and  Dutch 
have  consuls  here,  and  their  ships  come 
fit)m  India  loaded  with  mercnandise. 
The  Ambs  have  more  power  than  the 
Turks,  and  the  Isuoffuage  of  the  ftmner  is 
chiefly  spoken*  The  prince  pays  but  lit- 
tle ine^dect  to  the  Ottoman  courts — ^Th« 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  10 
miles  in  circuit,  from  20  to  25  feet  thick. 
The  houses  are  generally  mean,  being 
constructed  of  clay,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  bricks ;  and  the  bazars,  though 
containing  the  richest  products  of  the 
East,  are  bot  miserable  edificea    Almost 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  its  commerce  is 
extensive,  as  it  is  the  ipmd  emporium  for 
all  the  produce  of  India  sent  to  the  Turk- 
iah  empire.  The  trade  of  the  interior  is 
conducted  1^  means  of  caravans  to  Alep- 
po and  Bagdad.  The  town  is  unhealthy) 
the  environs  fertile.  As  to  the  region 
of  the  inhabitants,  besides  Mohamme- 
dans, there  are  Syrian  Jacobites  and  Nee- 
torians,  and  monks  from  Europe,  besides . 
some  modem  Sabeans,  called  dwc^p^  of 
Jnhn, 
Basso  Rslievo.  (See  BoBM-Bditf) 
Bass- Viol  ;  a  stringed  instrument,  re- 
sembling, in  form,  the  violin,  but  much 
larger.  It  has  feur  strings  and  eight 
stops,  which  are  subdivide  into  semi- 
stops,  and  is  j^ayed  with  a  bow. 

Bastard.  The  Romans  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  natural  children-^fi^i,  the 
issue  of  concubinage,  and  apurtt,  the  chil- 
dren of  prostitutes ;  the  fenner  could  in- 
herit from  the  mother,  and  were  entitled 
to  support  from  the  fiiher ;  the  latter  had 
no  clamM  whatever  to  su^^rt  b  non 
habd  fotrtmj  cuipaUr  est  popuhu.  The 
Athenians  treated  all  bastards  with  ex- 
treme rigor.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  they 
were  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  A 
law  of  Pericles  ordered  the  sale  or  5000 
bastards  as  slaves.  What  rendered  these 
reffulations  more  severe  was,  that  not 
only  the  issue  of  concubinage  and  adul- 
tery, but  all  children  whose  parents  were 
not  both  Athenians,  were  considered  bas- 
tards at  Athens^  Thus  Themistocles, 
whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Halicar- 
nasBUs,  was  deemed  a  bastard.  The  law, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  often  set  aside 
by  the  influence  of  powerful  citizens. 
Pericles  himself  had  it  repealed  in  fiivor 
of  his  child  by  Aspesia,  after  be  had  lost 
lus  legitimate  children  by  the  plague. 
The  condition  of  bastards  has  been  dif- 
ferent in  difierent  periods  of  modem  his- 
tory. Among  the  Goths  and  Franks, 
they  were  permitted  to  inherit  from  the 
fether.  Thieiy,  the  natural  son  of  Clovis, 
inherited  a  share  of  his  father's  conquests. 
William  the  Conqueror,  natural  son  of 
Robert  I,  duke  of  Nomuindy,  and  of  Ar- 
lette,  daughter  of  a  furrier  of  Falaise,  in- 
herited his  fiber's  dominions.  He  called 
himself  WiUdmuaf  a^pwmento  Batardus, 
The  celebrated  Duno^  styled  himself^  in 
his  letters,  the  boiUard  <{/*  Oriean$.  In 
Spain,  basbuda  have  ahvays  been  icapable 
or  inheriting.  The  bastardy  of  Heniy  of 
Transtamare  did  not  prevent  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Castile.  In  France, 
the  condition  of  bastards  was  feimeriy 
51* 


veiy  different  in  the  difierent  provinces. 
Since  the  revolution,  it  has  been  regu- 
lated in  a  uniform  manner  by  the  genml 
law  of  the  kingdom.  The  Code  eSU  thus 
fixes  theur  rights :  If  the  fether  or  mother 
leave  legitimate  descendants,  the  bastard 
is  entitle  to  one  third  of  the  portion  he 
would  have  inherited  had  he  been  a  law- 
ful child;  if  the  fether  or  mother  die 
without  descendants,  but  leave  ascend- 
ants, or  brothers  or  sisters,  then  he  is  en- 
titled to  one  half  of  such  a  portion ;  if  the 
fether  or  mother  leave  no  ascendants  nor 
descendants,  nor  brothers  nor  sisters,  he 
is  entitled  to  three  Quarters  of  such  a 
portion ;  and  if  the  fatner  or  mother  leave 
no  relations  within  the  degrees  of  suc- 
cession, he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  prop- 
erty. These  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
the  issue  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterous 
connexion.  The  law  allows  no  civil 
privileges  to  individuals  who 'owe  their 
existence  to  the  violation  of  human  and 
divine  laws ;  it  grants  them  only  support 
According  to  the  ancient  customs,  the 
bastards  of  kings,  acknowledged  by  their 
fethers,  were  princes;  those  of  princes 
were  gentlemen.  Several  distinguished 
men,  and  febulous  heroes,  have  been 
bastards — ^William,  who  conquered  Eng- 
land; Ihinois,  who  delivered  France; 
the  duke  of  Venddme,  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, the  marshal  Saxe;  Bacchus,  Her- 
cules and  Romulus. — By  the  common 
law  of  England,  a  child  bom  afler  mar- 
riage, however  soon,  is  legitimate,  or  at 
least  he  is  presumed  to  be  so ;  for  one 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  long  enough  after 
the  marriage  to  admit  of  the  period  of  • 
^tation,  may  still  be  proved  illegitimate, 
m  case  of  absence  ana  non-access  of  the 
husband,  and  under  some  other  circum- 
stances. According  to  the  common  law, 
a  bastard  is  not  the  neir  of  any  one ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  only  heirs  are  his 
children  bom  in  wedlock,  and  their  d^ 
scendants.  According  to  the  Roman  law, 
one  bcm  out  of  wedlock  might  be  legiti- 
mated by  subsequent  marriage  and  ac- 
knowledj^ent  of  his  parents.  In  1396^ 
the  English  prelates  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  law,  in  this  respect, 
into  England,  to  which  the  nobili^  made 
the  celebrated  reply,  ^^okanus  leges  ^^n- 
Mb  midare  (We  are  unwilling  to  change 
die  laws  of  England).  This  mle  of  the 
civil  law  has  Men  adopted  in  many  of 
the  U.  States.  In  Louisiana,  it  vras  natu- 
rally adopted  as  a  part  of  the  civil  law, 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  code.  The 
rule,  that  an  ante-nuptial  child  is  legiti- 
mated by  the  subsequent  marriage  orchis 
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parents,  and  by  being  acknowledged  by 
his  fiither,  has  been  engrafted  into  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  Ohio,  Geoi^pa,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Misansaimn,  Maryland, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  Tennessee, 
application  is  made  to  a  court  for  a  de- 
cree of  legitimation,  or  to  the  legalature 
for  an  act  to  the  same  effect'  Man^  of 
the  states,  as  North  Carolina,  Virgmia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  pro- 
vide that  illegitimate  children  shall  be  the 
hein  of  the  mother,  with  the  limitation, 
however,  in  some  of  the  states,  to  the  case 
of  her  having  no  legitimate  children. 
Hie  laws  of  some  of  these  states  also 
provide  that  the  illegitimate  children  of 
the  same  mother  shall  be  heirs  to  each 
other. 

Bastia  ;  the  former  capital  of  the  isl- 
and of  Cornea  (Ion.  ^mdff^  E.;  lat 
43''  4r  36^'  N.),  upon  a  hill  m  the  north- 
east part  of  the  island,  in  the  shape  of  an 
amphitheatre.  It  is  badlv  built,  das  nar- 
row streets,  a  strong  citadel  near  the  sea, 
a  spacious,  but  not  veiy  commodious  har- 
bor. The  inhabitants  (11,400)  cany  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  hides,  wine,  oil, 
figs  and  pulse.  The  stilettoes  manufac- 
tured here  are  held  in  jn-eat  esteem  by 
the  Italians.  In  1745,  B.  was  taken  by 
the  English,  but  restored  in  the  following 
year  to  the  Genoese.  In  1748,  it  was 
unsuccessfiilly  besieged  by  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese ;  in  1768,  it  was  united 
with  Fnmce.  It  afterwards  fell,  for  a 
short  time,  into  the  power  of  the  English. 
On  the  new  division  of  the  French  terri- 
tories (1791),  B.  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Corsica,  of  which,  «t 
present,  Ajaccio  is  the  capital. 

Bastile  ;  formerly  a  mmous  castle  in 
Paris,  in  which  state-prisoners  and  other 
persons  arrested  by  tettres  dt  cachet  were 
confined.  These  letters  of  arrest  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  the 
names  of  the  individuals  were  inserted  by 
the  ministers,  who  were  the  depositaries 
of  these  letters.  Of  the  origin  of  this 
custom,  we  may  perhaps  find  the  expla- 
nation in  Montescmieu^s  Eiprit  du  Loix, 
where  it  is  said,  **  Honor  is  the  virtue  of 
monarchies,  and  often  supplies  its  place." 
A  nobleman  was  unwilling  to  be  dishon- 
ored bv  a  member  of  his  ftunily.  Filial 
disobeooence  and  unworthy  conduot  were 
not  uncommon  among  the  over-refined 
nobility  of  France.  In  such  cases,  fitthers 
and  relatifltas  often  requested  the  con* 
finement  of  the  offender,  until  the  head 
of  the  fiunily  should  express  a  wish  for 
his  release.    At  ^m,  this  privilege  was 


limited  to  the  first  fiinnliesin  the  coontiT. 
The  next  step  was,  that  the  ministen  of 
government  considered  themeelves  emi- 
tied  to  the  same  privileges  as  heads  of 
families  among  the  nobuity.  If  an  of^ 
fence  was  committed  in  their  offices  or 
households,  which^  if  known,  would  bare 
cast  a  shadow  upon  the  ministen  tiietn- 
selves,  they  arrested,  mciu  propria,  the 
obnoxious  individuals,  and  of^  made 
use  of  their  privilege  to.  pot  out  of  sight 
persons  whose  honest  discharge  of  duty 
nad  excited  their  displeasure,  or  who 
were  acquainted  with  nets  disgraceful  to 
the  ministers  themselves.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  no  further  examination  of 
the  prisonen  was  had,  and  the  caiiae  of 
their  detention  no  where  recorded.  In 
such  cases,  an  individual  remained  in 
prison  sometimes  30  t>r  40  yeaiai,  or  even 
till  his  death,  because  succeeding  offioen 
took  it  fbr  sranted  that  he  Imd  been 
property  confined,  or  that  hia  imprison- 
ment was  required  fbr  reasons  of  state 
The  invention  of  the  leUres  dt  caekei  im- 
mediately opened  the  door  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministerB  and  the  intrigues  of  favorites, 
who  supplied  themselves  with  these  or- 
ders, in  order  to  confine  individuals  who 
had  become  obnoxious  to  them.  These 
arrests  became  continually  more  arbitnuy 
(see  Cachet,  Lettrts  de)j  and  men  of  the 
^atest'  merit  were  liable  to  be  thrown 
mto  prison,  whenever  they  hc^ipened  to 
displease  a  minister,  a  favorite,  or  a  mis- 
tress. When,  in  the  be^ningof  the  rev- 
olution, tiie  people  destroyed  the  BastiJe 
(the  prison  of  individuals  of  rank,  or  of 
those  whom  individuals  of  rank  would 
not,  for  good  reasons,  bring  to  trtai  in  a 
lawful  manner),  they  found  but  few  pris- 
oners, but  enough  to  prove  to  th<s  naidon 
the  danger  of  the  contmuance  of  despot- 
ism in  civilized  France.  It  also  became 
known,  that  the  kin^  of  FVance  had 
never  obliged  their  mmisters  to  give  an 
account  of  the  use  of  tiieir  lettrts  dt  ca- 
chet, Alas  fbr  the  good  old  times !  (See 
Iron  Mask,^  The  story  which  Mercier 
tells  of  a  pnsoner,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  Bastile  fbr  47  years,  and,  when  he 
received  his  liberty,  on  the  acceasion  of 
Louis  XVI,  wished  to  be  carried  back  to 
c<Hifinement,  is  very  interesting. 

Bastinado,  or  Bastonabo  ;  a  puniab- 
ment  used  among  the  Turks,  which  con- 
sists of  blows  upon  the  back,  or  soles  of 
the  feet,  applied  with  a  li^t  woodea 
stick,  or  with  a  knotted  string. 

Bastion  (bulwark).  In  order  to  de- 
fend a  pkce  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  a  ^teh,  it  Is  necessary  i 
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«v^  point  at  the  tbot  of  the  rampart,  in 
the  ditch  and  before  the  citadel,  should 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  commanded  by 
the  cannon  of  the  works.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  breaking  the  line  of  fortification,  so 
that  a  defence  sideways  may  be  attained. 
Before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  inven 
tion  of  gunpowder,  it  was  thought  that 
towers,  standing  out  fiom  the  wall^  would 
answer  this  purpose ;  but  these  soon  gai^ 
place  to  the  spacious  and  projecting  oas- 
tions  or  bulwaiks,  which  consist  of  two 
flanks,  that  senre  principally  for  the  defence 
of  the  neighboring  bastions,  and  of  two 
feces,  which  command  the  outwoiks  and 
the  ground  before  them.  The  wall  be- 
tween two  bastions  is  called  the  curtam. 
These  bastions  are  built  in  venr  difierent 
ways.  Some  are  enth^ly  ^led  with 
eaith;  some  have  a  void  space  inmde; 
some  are  straight,  some  curved,  some 
double,  some  have  even  three  or  four 
flanks,  one  over  the  other;  some  have, 
and  some  have  not^  fausH-hravs  (see  For- 
i^icaUon) ;  sometimes  they  nave  case- 
mates, destined  for  the  retreat  of  the  gar- 
rison, or  for  batteries ;  sometimes  cavaners 
(q.  v.)  or  orillons  (q.  v.),  &c.  In  modem 
times,  among  the  fortifications  built  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  bastions,  those 
on  the  plan  of  Cormontaigne  and  the 
modem  French  worics,  are  considered 
best  adapted  for  defence.  They  are  spa- 
cious ;  the  fiank  of  the  side  bulwiurk, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  face  of  the  principal  bulwfmc, 
is  not  farther  distant  than  a  gunshot  (SMOO 
paces)  firom  its  point ;  it  is  also  straight, 
and  orillons,  and  other  artificial  contri- 
vances, are  banished. 

Bat  ;  an  order  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds, characterized  by  having  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  extended  over  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  constitute  wings  capable  of 
sustaining  and  conveyinj^  them  through 
the  air.  ThenameofcAeirop<era,orhand- 
viriDged,  has  therefore  been  bestowed  on 
this  order.  It  comprises  a  great  number 
of  genera,  species  and  varieties;  among 
which  are  to  be  found  some  most  singu- 
lar modifications  of  structure,  in  the  form 
of  the  wing  membranes,  the  figure  and 
expanse  of  the  ears,  and  the  remarkable 
membranous  appendages  to  the  noses  of 
various  species.  All  the  bats  are  either 
purely  insectivorous,  or  insecti-fhigivor- 
ous,  having  exceedingly  sharp  cutting, 
and  acutely  tuberculated  jaw  teeth,  and 
the  whole  race  is  nocturnal.  They  vary 
in  size  fitmi  that  of  the  smallest  common 
mouse  up  to  that  of  the  gigantic  temate 


bat,  whose  body  is  as  iargie  as  that  of 
squirrel.  The  smaller  species  are  abcin- 
dantiy  distributed  over  tne  iace  of  &e. 
globe ;  the  larger  appear  to  be  confined 
to  warm  and  hot  regions,  where  they  ex- 
ist in  great  numbers,  and  are  veiv  de- 
structive to  the  fiuits.  The  purely  in- 
aectivorous  species  render  great  service 
to  mankind  by  the  desduction  of  vast 
numbers  of  insects,  whkh  they  pursue 
with  great  eagerness  in  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight  During  the  day-time, 
they  remain  suspended  by  their  hooked 
hinder  claws,  in  the  lofls  of  bams,  in  hol- 
low or  thickly-leaved  trees,  &;c  As  win- 
ter approaches,  in  cold  climatee,  they  seek 
shelter  in  caverns,  vaults^  rainous  and 
deserted  buildings,  and  similar  retreats, 
where  they  cling  togedier  in  large  clus- 
ters, and  remaiii  in  a  torpid  condition 
until  the  returning  spring  recalls  them  to 
active  exertions.  We  here  observe  th« 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  great  Au* 
thor  of  nattne,  who  has  renderedit  neces- 
sary that  these  animals  should  be  torpid 
during  all  the  time  that  their  appropriate 
food  is  not  to  be  obtained.  In  warm  cli" 
mates,  where  a  constant  succession  of 
insects  occurs,  the  same  species  of  bat, 
which,  in  a  cold  region,  would  beeome 
torpid,  contiiiue  in  activity  throughout  the 
vear.— Bats  enjoy  the  senses  of  sight  and 
neaiing  to  a  considerable  decree  of  per- 
fection, but  the  acuteness  of  their  sense 
of  touch  is  perhaps  unequalled  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  animal  organiza- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  integument  forming  the  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  membrane  of  the 
wings,  ears  and  nasal  appendages,  bats 
are  able,  even  when  deprived  of  their 
eyes,  to  fly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
everv  obstacle.  Silk  threads,  small  sticks, 
or  obstructions  placed  across  the  course 
of  flight  of  a  bat  purposely  blinded  by 
taking  out  its  eyes,  are  avoided  with  the 
most  surprising  dexterity,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  any  space  to  pass  between 
without  touching  them.  Every  inequal- 
ity in  the  ceiling  of  a  hall  or  chamber  is 
avoided  in  the  same  way.  The  reaction 
of  the  air  against  the  membranes  is  suffi- 
cient to  wam  them  of  any  obstacle,  how- 
ever slight,  and  enables  them  to  turn, 
lower  themselves,  or  draw  in  their  wings, 
so  as  to  clear  the  body,  without  the  least 
appearance  ofeSbrt  These  soft,  velvet- 
like  wings  also  enable  them  to  fly  without 
noise,  and,  although  their  motion  is  un- 
steady and  wavering,  they  advance  with 
exceedinff  swiftness.  From  a  flat  or  level 
surface,  it  is  very  difllcult,  though  not 
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entirely  impoflBible,  for  them  to  rise  into 
the  air.  Tney  always  suspend  themselves 
by  the  hooks  on  their  hmd  feet,  whence 
they  readily  take  wing  by  relinquishing 
their  hold.  The  hook  at  the  extremity 
and  anterior  ed^  of  the  fore-ahn  corre- 
qwnds  in  situation  to  the  human  thiimb, 
and  the  bats  use  it  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  changing  their  position,  to  perform 
their  evacuations,  &c.  We  have  observ- 
ed the  smaller  species  of  bat,  especiaUy  the 
young  of  the  vesperHUo  arcwxku  (Bay),  to 
be  exceedin|^1y  mfested  by  the  common 
bed-bug  (ctmex  keiuUoiiu),  and  have 
thence  been  led  to  conclude,  that  bats 
may  be  the  means  of  conveying  these 
noisome  insects  into  houses,  as  they  fre- 
quently take  up  their  lodgings  m  chim- 
neys belonging  to  bed-chambers,  to  which 
the  bugs  thus  obtain  easy  access.  Bed- 
bugs are  often  observed  in  entirely  new 
houses,  into  which  furniture  altogether 
new  has  been  introduced.  On  a  single 
bat,  obtained  in  the  open  air  from  a  large- 
occidental  plane  or  button-wood  tree,  we 
have  seen  a  profusion  of  bugs  sufficient 
to  have  furnished  a  stock  capable  of  soon 
infesting  a  whole  neighborhood.  It  may 
be  well,  occasionally,  to  smoke  suchlodg- 
eis  out  of  chamber  chimneys  durinff  sum- 
mer, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  their 
annoying  and  disgusting  companions. — 
Bats  generally  bring  form  two  young,  and 
suckle  them  until  old  enough  to  purvey 
for  themselves.  While  suckling,  they  re- 
main closely  attached  to  the  mothei^s 
teats,  which  are  two,  situated  upon  the 
chest  The  parent  shows  a  strong  de- 
gree of  attachment  for  her  ofi&pring,  and, 
when  they  are  captured,  will  follow  them, 
imd  even  submit  to  captivity  herself,  rath- 
er than  forsake  her  charge. — ^The  voice 
of  the  small  bets,  when  irritated,  i^  a  sharp, 
chattering  sort  of  squeak.  They  bite  wiui 
much  force,  and  those  of  considerable 
age  and  size  can  inflict  a  very  severe  in- 
,  juiy,  as  their  teeth  are  pointed  and  keen. 
Batalha;  a  village,  ^  miles  from 
Lisbon,  with  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
founded  by  king  John  I,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  over  the  kingof  Castile, 
near  Aljubarota,  in  the  year  1385.  This 
convent  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buUd- 
ings  in  Europe,  erected,  in  the  Grothic 
style,  by  an  Irishman,  naihed  Hacket 
The  decorations  are  partly  mystical  and 
hieroglyphical,  and  not  yet  deciphered. 
The  most  difficult  of  them  are  on  the 
mausoleum  of  the  founder.  Foreign 
monarchs  have  also  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed this  convent  The  royal  sepulchre  of 
the  family  of  Braganza  is  now  at  Belem. 


Batavia  ;  a  city  and  seaport  of  Java, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  near  the 
west  end;  capital  of  all  the  Datdi  or 
Netheriand  East  Indies ;  Ion.  106°  54'  E. ; 
lat  6°  la^  a:  population,  about  1780,  es- 
timated at  160,000 ;  in  1705,  including  a 
circuit  of  10  miles,  116,000.  In  1816,  the 
population  of  the  city  was  reduced  •  to 
47,217 ;  of  whom  14,239  were  sbves, 
11,854  Chinese,  7720  Balinese,  4115  na- 
tives of  Celebes,  3331  Javanese,  3155 
Malays,  2028  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants. It  was  rounded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1619,  taken  by  the  British  m  1811,  bat 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1816.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  wide,  deep  bay,  in  which  are 
interspersed  many  low,  green  islets,  \irith- 
in  which  ships  find  safe  anchorage.  It  is 
rather  a  roadstead  than  a  harbor,  but,  from 
its  westerly  situation  and  easy  aoceas,  is 
the  best  and  most  convenient  port  in  the 
island.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is 
the  bar  at  the  mouth,  which,  at  low  wa- 
ter, is  almost  diy,  and  seldom  has  six  feet 
water.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  low, 
marshy  plain,  at  the  union  of  small  rivers, 
which  are  navigable  for  boats;  and  in 
many  of  the  streets  are  canals  filled  with 
water  aknost  stagnant  Tlie  miasmata, 
generated  in  the  putrid  mud-banks  and 
canals,  render  the  town  exceedingly  un- 
healthy, and  subject  to  an  intennittem 
fever,  very  mortal  to  strangen.  B.,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and 
immense  trade,  has  been  styled  the  (^uetn 
of-Uie  East.  But,  within  a  few  years,  the 
town  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  splendor. 
Streets  have  been  pulled  down,  canab 
half  filled  up,  ferts  demolished,  and  |mJ- 
aces  levellea  with  the  dust  The  cam- 
pongs,  or  quarters  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, are  of  mean  appearance.  In  the 
part  inhabited  by  Europeans,  the  streets 
are  more  regular,  and  the  houses  spacious, 
but  not  elegant  The  public  edifices  are 
neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  The 
principal  are  the  stadt-house,  a  Calvin- 
istic,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Portuguese  church, 
several  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  some 
Chinese  temples.  There  are  also  some 
charitable  institutions.    (See  Java,) 

Batavian  Republic  ;  the  name  adopt- 
ed by  the  Seven  United  States,  soon  aiter 
the  French  revolution,  and  aclmowledgpd 
by  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  wfaok 
republic  was  declared  one  and  indivisible ; 
all  members  of  society  were  dedued 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  re- 
spect to  rank  or  birth ;  all  religious  socie- 
ties, acknowledging  a  Surname  Being, 
equally  protected  by  law.  Feudality  was 
abdbhed,  all  fiefi  declared  allodial^  ani 
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i  of  lonialiipa  to  be  indemnified. 
1806,  &6  form  of  government  was 
changed  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  name 
ofHoUttnd;  and,  in  1815,  these  provinces 
were  united  with  Beiffium  to  fonn  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  (See  ATeih- 
tHcmda,) 

Batavians  ;  an  old  German  nation, 
which  inhabited  a  part  of  the  preseiit 
Holland,  especially  the  island  called  JBnh 
tavioj  fonned  b^  that  branch  of  the  Rhine 
which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Levden, 
together  vnth  the  Waal  and  the  Mouse. 
Their  territories,  however,  extended  much 
beyond  the  WaaL  Tacitus  commends 
their  braveiy.  According  to  him,  they 
were,  oiiginally,  the  same  as  the  CatH,  a 
German  tribe,  which  had  emimted  fimn 
their  countiy  on  account  of  domestic 
troubles.  This  must  have  happened  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cnsar.  When  Germani- 
cus  was  about  to  invade  Germany  from 
the  sea,  he  made  their  island  the  rendez- 
vous of  his  fleet  Being  subjected  by  the 
Romans,  they  served  them  with  such 
courafpe  and  fidelity  as  to  obtain  the  title 
of  their  fiiends  and  brethren.  They  were 
exejnpted  fiom  tributes  and  taxes,  and 
permitted  to  choose  their  leaders  among 
themselves.  Their  cavalry  was  particu- 
larly excellent.  During  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, the  v  revolted,  under  the  c<Hnmand 
of  Civilis,  from  the  Romans,  and  extorted 
from  them  &vorable  terms  of  peace. 
TrsLjan  and  Adrian  subjected  them  again. 
At  Uie  end  of  the  third  centwy,  the  Salian 
Franks  obtained  possession  of  the  island 
of  Batavia.  After  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  changed  by  the 
French,  in  1796,  they  formed  the  Batavi- 
an  republic,  until  Louis  Bonaparte  be- 
came kmg  of  Holland  (1806). 

Bath  ;  a  city,  In  Somersetahire,  Ene^ 
12  miles  £.  Bristol,  67  S.  W.  Oxford,  107 
W.London;  lon.2^29^  W.;lat. SPSS' N.; 
population,  in  1893,  including  the  suburbs, 
38,434 ;  15,275  males,  and  ^159  females. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Avon,  in 
a  narrow  vaUey,  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  by  mils,  and  widenii^if  on  the 
N.  W.  into  rich  and  extensive  meadows. 
The  Avon  is  navigable  fi:om  Bath  to  Bris- 
tol. It  has  borne  various  names  in  dif* 
ferent  ages,  all  having  allusion  to  its  cele- 
brated waters.  The  Romans  called  it 
AywB  SoU8j  FnUes  Calidi,  Themue^  Bodo- 
mOf  and  Baikoma ;  the  Britons,  Caer 
BaikMj  or  Eladon;  the  Saxons,  Hat 
BaHkan^  and  Aehamaimum.  The  vestiges 
of  the  Romans  here  are  still  exceedinj^lv 
numerous,  and  show  the  high  value  which 
they  placed  upon  the  waten.-^B.  is  re- 


markable fftt  medicinal  waters^  to  in  va- 
rious sources  of  amusement,  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  streets,  and  the  magnifioenee 
of  its  puMic  buildiingB.  It  is  accounted 
the  most  elerant  city  in  England.  The 
houses  are  of  superior  eonstructioB,  buiU 
of  fineestone,  obtained  firom  the  bills  about 
the  town.  The  cathedral  is.  in  the  ferm 
of  a  cross,  and  is  the  purest  s^iecimen 
of  Giothic  ardntecture  m  the  km^dom. 
There  are  three  churches  and  one  chapel 
withiQ  the  city,  and,  vrithout  the  bounda- 
ries, three  churohes  and  seven  chapels ; 
also  places  of  pubhe  woiahtp  for  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  Bi^NistBy  Moravians, 
Catholics,  Unitarians  and  Quakers.  It 
contains  the  general  hospital  ibr  the  re- 
ception of  invalids,  who  desire  die  benefit 
or  the  waters,  firom  aU  ports  of  the  wotid  \ 
several  other  hospitals  a&d  chariAabls  in- 
stkutiens ;  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
society ;  the  philoeophieal  society,  ptdMiie 
grammar  school,  &c^Thero  are  fivepqb- 
Ik  baths,  viz.  King's  and  Queen's  ntk. 
Cross  bfllh,  Hot  bath  and  New  Private 
bath.  The  temiienture  of  the  difioent 
springs  varies  from  93°  to  117^  Fahren- 
beit  That  ofthe  King's  bath  is  116^,  that 
of  the  Hot  bath  117^,  and  that  of  llie  Cross 
bath  111°.  They  cootau  cartN>nie  aod, 
azotic  gas,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
carbonate  and  suhphate  of  hme,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  or  silex  and  o\ycsrtMinate 
of  iron.  They  are  fi>und  of  great  efficacy 
in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism^  iodigeatkm» 
palsy,  and  bOiaiyobstructionsw  T%e  popu- 
lation of  Bath  varies  greatljF  at  diflmot 
seasons.  It  afRwds  a  great  variety  of amuBe- 
menCB,  and  is  equalfy  diereeoitof  vahMu- 
dinarians  and  votaries  <^  pleasure. 

Bath  ;  a  post-tovm  and  port  of  entry 
in  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  on  W.  side  of 
the  Kennebeck,  12  miles  fifom  the  sea: 
13  S.  W.  Wiseasset,  35  N.  £.  Portland; 
)aa.eSP4Sf  W.;  lat  43° 55^  N. :  popula- 
tion, in  1810, 3491 ;  in  18S0, 3096.  lB.ii 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  great  advan- 
taj(es  for  oommeree,  bein|[  at  the  hi^  of 
wmter  navigation.  The  river  here  is  sel- 
dom firozen  over.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  towns  in  Mame,  and  consM- 
erably  engaged  in  ship-builduiff.  It  con- 
tains an  academy,  two  banks,  and  three 
houses  of  public  worship. 

Bath,  bathing  undoubtedly  took  plaee 
first  in  rivers  and  in  the  sea,  but  men  soon 
learned  to  enjoy  this  [Measure  in  their  own 
houses.  Even  Homer  mentioBS  the  use 
of  the  bath  as  an  old  custom.  When 
Ulysses  enten  the  palace  ctf  Circe,  a  bath 
is  fvepared  fi>r  bun,  after  whidi  he  is 
anointed  with  costly  petfiunesi  and  dress-^ 
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ed  in  rich  gaiments.  The  bath,  at  this 
period,  was  the  first  refi^eshment  offered 
ta  die  guest.  In  later  times,  rooms,  both 
puhlic  and  private,  were  buik  expressly 
mr  the  purpose  of  bocthing.  The  public 
baths  of  the  Greeks  were  mostly  connect- 
ed with  the  ffymnasia,  because  they  were 
taken  immeduately  after  the  athletic  exer- 
cises. The  Romans,  in  the  period  .of 
their  luxuir,  imitated  the  Greeks  in  this 
point,  and  built  magnificent  baths.  The 
allowing  description  applies  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  baths : — ^Tbe  building 
which  contained  them  was  oblong,  and 
had  two  divisions,  the  one  for  males,  the 
other  for  females.  In  both,  warm  or  cold 
'  baths  could  be  taken.  The  warm  baths, 
in  both  divisions,  were  adjacent  to  each 
other,  for  the  sake  of  bein^;  easily  heated. 
In  the  midst  of  the  building,  on  the 
ground-floor,  vnis  the  heating-room,  by 
which  not  only  the  water  for  bathing,  but 
sometimes  also  the  fioois  of  the  adjacent 
roomS)  were  warmed.  Above  the  heating- 
room  was  an  apartment  in  which  three 
oo]^ier  kettles  were  walled  in,  one  above 
another,  so  that  the  lowest  was  immedi- 
ately over  the  firo,  the  second  over  the 
first,  and  the  third  over  the  second.  In 
this  way,  either  boiling,  lukewarm  or  cold 
water  could  be  obtained.  The  water  was 
carried,  by  separate  pipes,  provided  with 
cocks,  finm  these  kettles  into  the  bathing- 
rooms,  and  a  fivsh  supply  was  immediate- 
ly poiured  into  the  kettfee  fix)m  a  reservoir. 
Close  to  the  heating-room  w&ee  three 
separate  roomft  on  each  side,  for  the  hot, 
the  lukewarm  and  the  cold  bath.  The 
bathing-iooms  had,  in  the  floor,  a  basin 
of  mason-vToik,  in  which  there  were  seats, 
and  round  it  a  galleiy,  where  the  bathers 
remained  before  they  descended  into  the 
bath,  and  where,  also,  the  attendants 
were.  There  was  also  a  sweating-room, 
which  was  heated  by  means  of  flues,  and 
was  called  laconicum.  This  room  had  an 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  through  which  the 
liffht  feu,  and  from  which  was  suspend- 
ed a  brazen  plate,  that  could  be  raised 
and  let  down  at  pleasure,  to  increase  or 
lessen  the  heat  For  undressing,  for  re- 
ceiving the  garments,  and  for  anointing 
after  bathing,  there  were  different  rooms ; 
and  connected  with  the  bath  were  walks, 
covered  race-^grounds,  tennis-courts  and 
gardena  These  buiklings,  together  with  a 
number  of  bathing-rooms,  were  necessanr 
for  a  public  bath,  which  was  adorned  with 
mrfendid  ftuniture,  and  all  the  requisites 
for  recreation,  and  resembled,  in  its  exte- 
rior appearance,  an  extensive  palace.  Ro- 
L  luxury,  always  in  search  of  means 


for  rendering  seniual  enjoyments 
exquisite,  in  later  times,  built  paitkular 
conduits  for  conducting  sea-water  to  the 
baths,  used  mountain  snow,  and  enlaixed 
these  establidmients  in  such  a  way  &at 
even  their  ruins  excite  admiration.  (See 
Wichelhausen,  On  the  Baths  of  Uke  An- 
detds^  Mannheim,  1807.) — Among  the 
Europecffls,  the  Russians  have  peculiar 
estabUshments  for  bathing,  which  are 
visited  bv  all  classes  of  the  people  duriog 
the  whole  year.  The  Russian  bath  con- 
sists of  a  single  hall,  buih  of  wood.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  powerfiil  metal  oven,  cov- 
ered vrith  heated  stones.  Round  about 
there  are  broad  benches.  In  entering 
this  hall,  you  encounter  such  a  heat,  thai 
one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  can  bear 
it  but  a  few  momenta  Those,  however, 
who  can  endure  it  for  some  time,  undreae, 
and  stretch  themselves  on  amattress  upon 
one  of  the  benches.  Cold  water  is  then 
poured  on  the  heated  stones ;  a  thick,  hot 
steam  rises,  which  envelopes  the  bather, 
and  heats  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
sweat  issues  finom  his  whole  body.  The 
thermometer,  in  this  steam,  usuallv  rises 
to  4a»or5a»  Reaumur  (15»>— 142^'Fahr- 
enheit).  After  the  Russian  has  oijojred 
his  bath  in  this  way,  he  is  gently  whipped 
with  wet  birch  rods,  rubb^  with  soap^  in 
order  to  leesen  the  perspiration,  and,  af- 
terwards, vrashed  with  lukewann  and  cold 
water;  of  the  latter  some  pails-fiill  are 
poured  over  his  head;  <^«lse  he  leaps, 
immediately  after  this  sweatmg-bath,  into 
a  river  or  pond,  or  rolls  in  the  snow. 
The  Russian  of  higher  rank  takes,  after 
his  bath,  a  draught  of  English  ale,  white 
wine,  toasted  bread,  svwar  and  citronK, 
and  rests  upon  a  bed.  Tne  common  Rus- 
dan,  after  naving  cooled  tumself  in  the 
snow,  drinks  some  brandy,  and  goes 
again  to  his  woik.  The  people  regard 
these  baths  as  a  necessaiy  of  life,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  every  village. 
They  are  also  met  vrith  in  Finland. — 
Amonff  the  Asiatics,  baths  are  in  general 
use.  The  Tuiics,  by  their  religion,  are 
obKffed  to  make  repeated  ablutions  daily : 
beffides  these,  men  and  women  must  bathe 
in  particular  circumstances  and  at  certain 
times.  For  this  purpose,  there  is,  in  every 
city,  a  public  oath  connected  with  a 
mosque ;  and  rich  private  persons  possess 
private  bath-houses,  adorned  with  all  the 
objects  of  Asiatic  luxury.  Besides  these 
baths,  the  Turks  have  also  the  dry-beth 
of  the  ancients.  The  buoldlngs,  which 
they  use  for  thiis  purpoee,  are  buih  of 
stone,  and  usiiaUy  contain  several  rooms, 
the  floors  of  which  are  of  marble.    These 
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rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  pipes, 
which  pass  through  the  walls,  and  con- 
duct the  heated  air  to  every  part  After 
undresBing,  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  a 
cotton  coveriet,  put  on  wooden  slippers, 
in  order  to  defend  the  feet  against  the 
heat  of  the  floor,  and  then  enter  the  bath- 
room. The  hot  air  soon  produces  a  pro- 
mise perspiration;  upon  which  they  are 
washed,  wiped  dry,  combed,  and  rubbed 
with  a  Ivoollen  cloth.  At  last,  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  soap,  or  some  other 
appucadon,  which  improves  the  skin. 
Aner  this  bath,  they  rest  upon  a  bed,  and 
drink  ooflfeie,  sherbet  or  lemonade.  The 
Turkish  ladies  daily  bathe  in  thia  manner; 
the  men  not  so  nequendy.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  baths  are  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  which  Anquetil  sives  the  following 
account: — ^An  attendant  stretched  the 
bather  upon  a  tE|ble,  pours  over  him 
warm  water,  and  begins,  afterwards,  with 
admirable  skiU,  to  press  and  to  bend  his 
whole  body.  All  the  limbs  are  extended, 
and  thejoints  made  to  crack.  After  he  has 
done  with  one  side,  he  goes  on  with  the 
other ;  now  kneels  upon  me  bather ;  now 
takes  hold  of  his  shoulden ;  npw  causes 
his  spine  to  crack,  by  moving  the  verte- 
bree;  now  applies  gentle  blows  to  the 
fleshy  and  muscular  parts.  Afler  this, 
he  takes  a  cloth  of  hair,  and  rubs  the 
whole  body,  removes  the  hard  skin  fixnn 
the  feet  with  pumice-stone,  anoints  the 
bather  with  soap  and  perfumes,  and  fin- 
ishes by  shaving  and  cutting  his  hair. 
This  treatment  lasts  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  produces  the  greatest  re- 
freshment An  agreeable  filing  per- 
vades the  whole  body,  and  ends  with  a 
sweet  slumber  of  several  hours. — Public 
baths  are  common  in  Europe,  and  there 
are,  at  present,  few  cities  without  them. 
Medicine  has  endeavored  to  increase  the 
wholesome  effects  of  baths  by  various 
compositions  and  methods  of  applica- 
tion. Baths  are  distinguished  by  the 
nature  of  the  fluid,  by  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  by  their  influence  upon  the  bodv. 
They  are  prepared  with  water,  milk, 
wine,  &c. ;  are  of  difierent  temperatures ; 
and  heibs,  iron,  soap,  and  other  substances 
are  mixed  with  them,  as  the  puipose  re- 
,  quires.  There  are,  also,  baths  of  eaith, 
sand,  air,  vapor,  and  electric  baths.  They 
are  applied  either  to  the  whole  body,  or 
only  toasmi^  part  The  shower  Mlh 
affords  an  agreeable  and  healthful  mode 
of  bathing,  and  much  use  is  made  of  it  in 
medicine.  Mineral  boths  are  those,  the 
water  of  which  naturally  contains  min- 
eral ingredients.      (8ee  ASneral  WtUt, 


Vapvr  Botha,  Salt  BdHis  and  Sta  BaHir 
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;ath,  KmeHTS  of  the;  a  military 
order  of  England,  concerning  the  oiigin 
of  which  antiquaries  diflfer.  It  is  certain 
that  Henry  IV,  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, conferred  thie  degree  upon  46  knights. 
From  that  time,  the  kinjB;s  of  Enf^d 
have,  bestowed  this  digmty  previous  to 
coronations,  after  births  and  marriages 
of  the  royal  issue,  &c.  Charles  II  cre- 
ated several  knights  of  the  Bath,  but,  after 
his  time,  the  oi^er  fell  into  neglect,  till 
1725,  when  George  I  revived  it.  By  the 
book  of  statutes  then  prepared,  the  num- 
ber of  knights  was  nxea  at  38,  viz.  the 
soverei|pa  and  37  knighis-companions. 
The  kmff  allowed  the  chapel  of  king 
HeniT  VII,  in  Westminster  abbev,  to  be 
the  chapel  of  the  order.  The  dean  of 
Westminster  is  dean  of  the  order.  An 
esquire  of  the  order  is  allowed  to  hunt 
and  fish  in  the  king's  royalty,  and  is  ex- 
empted fiom  serving  in  the  office  of  hi^ 
sheriff,  and  every  parochial  office.  £  n* 
is  the  abbreviation  fer  hMgU  of  the  BaHu 

Bathos  (Greek)  sigiufies  depth.  We 
now  use  this  word  to  ratify  a  low,  tame 
and  creeping  style.  Tms  appHcation  of 
the  word  was  introduced  by  Swift,  who, 
in  his  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  opposes 
the  haihoa  to  the  syJMme. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  earl,  the  son  of  sir 
Benjamin  Bathurst,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1684.  He  was  educated  at  Oxferd, 
and  represented  the  borough  of  Cirences- 
ter, in  two  parliaments,  during  the  reign 
of  Anne,  whose  tory  administration  ne 
strongly  supported ;  and,  in  return,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  in  1711.  He  was  a 
warm  opponent  to  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and,  in  1757,  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
prince  George,  then  prince  of  Wales,  on 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  he  obtain- 
ed a  pension  of  £2000  per  annum.  He 
received  an  earldom  m  1772.  Lord 
Bathiirst  is  di^dnguished  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Boliiigoroke,  Addison,  Pope, 
Swift,  Gay,  and  ail  the  celebrated  wits  of 
the  age,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  brif^ht 
parts  and  convivial  disposition.  He  died 
m  1775,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91. 

Bathurst,  Henry,  ean,  an  English 
nobleman,  was,  in  1795,  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  Inma,and,in  1809, 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
On  the  appointment  of  Cazming  as  prime 
minister,  Ixth  April,  1827,  he  vras  one  of 
die  six  Anti-Catholic  members  of  the  cab- 
inet who  sent  in  their  resignations.  Lord 
Goderich  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state  fer  the  colonies  in  the  new  ministry. 
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Hb  defended  his  reaigiiBtion  on  the  plea 
that  the  loss  of  Wellhigton,  Peel  and  El- 
don  left  a  blank  which  could  not  be  filled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  him  to  re- 
main in  the  cabinet  Jan.  1828,  on  the 
formation  of  the  present  cabinet,  he  was 
made  presMlent  of  the  council 

B^TBURST  4  a  setdement  on  the  west 
coast  of  Afiiea,  fimned  by  the  English, 
within  a  few  years,  on  the  island  m  St 
Mary's,  near  tne  mouth  of  die  Gambia ; 
lat  13°  35^  N.  It  was  formed  in  connex- 
ion with  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone ;  the 
object  beini^  to  establish  an  equitable 
commerce,  mstead  of  the  alaye-trade. 
Population,  in  1819,  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
rison, upwards  of  1000.  The  setdement 
has  been  proeperoiu.  Th6  expofts  con- 
sist of  wax^  ivorv,  gold,  hides,  gum,  &c. 
The  duties  on  the  amount  exported  to 
England,  in  1819,  were  upwards  of 
jSll,00a— There  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  New  HoUand,  in  the  region  of 
Botany  Bay,  140  miles  firom  Sydney,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  road. 

Bathtllus;  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
rival  of  Pylades  as  a  pantomime,  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  lively  and  voluptu- 
ous representations.  He  was  a  slave  of 
Mncenas,  who  save  him  his  libeity,  and, 
according  to  the  testumony  of  Tacitus, 
the  object  of  a  licentious  attachment  on 
his  part — In  Anacreon's  odes,  a  hand- 
some bov  is.  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  B.  Also,  a  poet  of  this  name  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Batiste.;  cambric ;  a  very  fine,  thick, 
white,  linen  cloth.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
white  flax,  called  rami,  which  is  cultivate 
ed  in  the  French  Hainault  In  the  13th 
centuiT,  this  manufacture  is  said  to  have 
been  brou||^ht  into  vogue  by  Baptists 
Chambrai,  m  Flanders,  and  the  linen  af* 
terwards  received  fix>m  him  the  name  of 
batiste^  or  cambric  (toUe  de  Chambrai). 
Others  think  that  the  fint  appellation  is 
4lerived  from  the  fine  linen  which  we  re- 
ceive from  India,  where  it  is  called  hastas, 
Dififerent  kinds  of  batiste  are  called  Unons, 
tknra,  camhries,  &C.,  and  raann&ctured 
not  only  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  also  in  Switzerland,  in  Bohemia  and 
Silesia.  The  best  come  firom  India.  (See 
Camkrie.) 

Batkan;  a  kind  of  weight,  used  at 
Smyma,  com»isting  of  six  okes.  40  bat- 
mans  make  a  camePs  load,  and  amount 
to  about  7^0  pounds  in  English  weight 
There  are  four  difierent  kmds  of  this 
weight — a  small  and  large  Turidah  one, 
and  a  small  and  large  Persian  one. 

Batost  Rovoe  ;  a  post-town  and  capi- 


tal of  East  Balon  Rouge  pariah,  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  east  bank  of  the  Misaasipp, 
15  miles  above  Iberville,  150  above  New 
Orleans  by  the  rivec^  80  W.  N.  W.  in  a 
straight  line  fiwm  New  Orleans;  Iqd.  9V 
ISHV. ;  hit  30»  32"  N.  It  eonfatne  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  a  maiket-house,  a 
Cathohc  church,  a  printing  ofiee,  md 
upwards  of  200  houses.  It  is  plesssntly 
situated  on  the  first  eminence  that  is  seen 
on  the  Miflfflflrippi,  in  aaoendiag  it  fiom 
its  mouth.  The  elevation  above  hi^ 
water  marit  is  25  or  30  feet  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town  m  a  {nece  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  U.  States,  on 
which  arp  die  remains  cf  the  old  Spaniaii 
fi>it.  Baton  Rou^  is  cituated  in  adiatrict 
exceedingly  fertde,  {Rodttrang  abwidant 
crops  of  cotton,  sugar,  nuize,  sweet  pota- 
toes, &c 

BAToin,  Pompeo  Gindamo;  boin  at 
Lucca,  id  1706 ;  died  at  Rome,  in  1767. 
This  fiunous  restorer  of  the  modem  Ro- 
man school  had  no  rival  but  Moigs.  All 
his  pieces  are  taken  fipom  nature.  The 
manner  in  which  he  executed  hn  paint- 
infiB  was  peculiar.  He  covered  his  skelch 
widi  a  cloth,and  began  to  paint  the  upper 
part  on  the  left  hand,  and  proceeded  grad- 
ually towards  the  right,  never  uncoveciqg 
a  new  place  befiire  die  fiist  was  entirehr 
finished.  Boni,  who  compares  him  with 
Mengs,  calls  the  latter  the  pamUr  of  pU- 
loaopng ;  the  fbimer,  the  painitT  of  no- 
iurt,  B.  painted  many  aitar-]neces  and 
numerous  portraits ;  for  instance,  that  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  and  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  in. the  imperial  eulety. 
His  Magdaien^m  Dresden,  and  hisJSefww 
of  the  Prodigal  Son^  in  Vienna,  are  cele- 
brated. 

•  Batracbomtovacbia  (Greek;  Hrp^x*^ 
a  fit>g,  Aid$,  a  mouse,  and  pAxn^  a  battle); 
the  battle  of  the  fit)gB  and  the  mice — a 
mock  heroic  poem,  fidsely  ascribed  to 
Homeiv  and,  apparently,  the  Iliad  tnvea- 
tied,  probably  composed  by  an  Alexan- 
drian, in  which  a  war  between  the  fiiogs 
and  the  mice  is  described  with  .much 
humor. 

Batta  ;  a  country  of  Samatra,  which 
stretches  along  the  south-western  share, 
between  Sinkefl  and  Tabuyong,  acroas  the 
island.  The  whole  popuJation  is  estima- 
ted at  a  minion,  3  or  900,000  of  whom 
can  read.  The  sofl  is  feitile,  and  pr^ 
duces  ohiefly  camphor,  gum,  benzain,  cas- 
sia, cotton  «id  indiffo*  The  langua^  of 
the  Battas  is  a  settled  oae,  and  ftateutrahr 
written.  They  have  many  nea^-priic5 
books. — Tfave  is  anodier  Batta,  a  fvooT* 
ince  in  AfiisB,  fimnerly  an  :'   * 
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ttata.  BOW  subject  to  Congo.  The  nrinei- 
pal  towns  are  Batta,  Cangou  and  Agy* 
simba. 

Battalion  ;  a  diviaion  of  inftntry^  eom- 
monly  60D-— 800  men  atrong,  in  the  armiee 
of  the  European  continent  The  battal- 
ion ibrms  an  independent  body,.under  the 
orders  of  a  staff-officer,  conuoonly  a  nw- 
jor ;  has  its  own  standard,  a  musical  band, 
and  conasts  not,  like  the  regiments,  of 
unequal  companies,  but  of  equal  divinons. 
Therefore  the  strensth  of  mfimtiy  is  al- 
ways given  in  battuions.  In  the  Eng- 
IjsIi  anny,  the  strength  of  a  battation 
varies  fiom  600  to  1000,  or  even  IdOO 
men.  Each  of  their  battalions  consists  of 
four  divisions,  each  division  of  two  sub- 
divisions, which  are  again  divided  into 
sections.  Each  regiment  of  Napoleon's 
army  had  a  battalion  of  l)|^t  troops,  «ottr- 
gtwr$.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  where  they  are  called  F&M^iert. 
Battalions  form  the  most  convenient  and 
mana{;eable  columns ;  and  the  columns  of 
battidions  are  those  which  most  fiecjuently 
occur  in  modem  battles.  Squares  of 
companies  are  only  formed  in  eases  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  colunms  of  regi- 
ments form  veiy  heavy  and  awkwud 
bodies. 

Batteriho  Ram.  The  andents  em- 
ployed two  di^rent  machines  of  this 
kind — the  one  suspended,  and  vibrating 
after  the  manner  or  a  pendulum,  and  the 
other  movable,  on  roUerB.  These  were 
denominated  die  smngvng  and  roQing 
ram^  and,  when  worked  under  a  cover  or 
shed,  to  protect  the  assailants,  they  were 
denominated  iortoin  rama^  from  the  shed 
being  assimilated  to  a  tortoise-sbelL  The 
swincdng  ram  resembled,  in  magnitude 
and  form,  the  mast  of  a  large  vessel,  sus- 
pended horizontally  at  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity, by  chains  or  cords,  from  a  movable 
frame.  Ligatures  of  waxed  cord  sur- 
rounded the  beam  at  short  intervals,  and 
cords  at  the  extremity,  opposite  to  the 
h^d,  served  for  the  purpose  of  api^ying 
human  force  to  give  the  oscillatoiy  mo- 
tion. Other  cords,  at  intermediate  dis- 
tances, were  also  sometimes  employed. 
The  roDing  ram  was  much  die  same  as 
the  above  in  its  general  construction, 
except  that,  instead  of  a  pendidous  mo- 
tion, it  received  only  a  motion  of  simple 
ahernadon,  produced  by  the  strength  of 
men  <^^>^  ^  cords  passing  over  pol- 
ley&  This  construction  seems  to  nave 
been  font  employed  at  the  mege  of  Byzan- 
tium, These  machines  were  often  ex- 
tremely ponderous.  Appiandeelaiesthat, 
at  die  siege  of  Carthage,  he  saw  two  rami 
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so  colossal  that  100  men  were  emptoyed 
in  woridng  each.  Vitruvius  affirms  that 
the  beam  was  often  from  100  to  120  foot 
in  length;  and  Justus  Lipsius  describes 
some  as  180  foot  long,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  an  iron  head 
weighinj^  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half  In 
contrastmg  the  eftects  of  the  battering 
ram  with  those  of  the  modem  artiUeiy, 
we  must  not  jud^  of  them  merely  by  the 
measure  of  their  respecdve  momenta. 
Such  a  ram  as  one  of  those  described  by 
lipsius  would  weigh  more  than  45^000 
IhsL,  and  its  momentum,  supposing  its 
velocity  be  about  two  yaids  per  second, 
would  be  neariy  quadruple  the  momen- 
tum of  a  40  lb.  ball  moving  with  a  ve- 
locity of  1600  feet  per  second.  But  die 
operation  of  the  two  upon  a  wall  would 
be  very  different  The  nail  would  pene- 
trate die  opposing  substance,  and  pursue 
its  way  almost  undisturbed ;  but  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  ram  would  depend  almost 
entirelv  upon  duly  appordonmg  its  inter- 
vals of  oscillation.  At  forst,  it  would  pro- 
duce no  obvious  e^ct  upon  the  wall;  but 
the  judiciou* repetition  or  its  blows  would, 
in  a  short  time,  give  motion  to  the  wall 
itselfl  Hrst,  there  would  be  a  just  per- 
ceptible tremor,  then  more  extensive  vi- 
brations ;  these  being  evident,  the  assailants 
would  adjust  th«  oscilladons  of  the  ram 
to  that  of  the  wall,  till,  at  length,  a  large 
portion  of  it,  partaking  of  the  vibratory 
impulse,  would,  by  a  well-timed  blow, 
foil  to  the  earth  at  once.  This  recorded 
efiect  of  the  ram  has  nothing  analogous 
in  the  results  of  modem  machmery. 

Battbrt,  in  the  miliuuy  art;  1.  any 
nused  place  in  which  cannon  are  plant- 
ed;  2.  all  the  lines  of  a  fortress^  behind 
die  parapets  of  which  are  cannon.  They 
are  erected  in  the  open  field,  in  citadels, 
on  a  lake  or  the  sea,  before  a  place  which 
is  to  be  besieced,  &c.  Widi  regard  to 
the  kind  of  artiUery,  they  are  distinguished 
into  (Aumon,  howitzer,  mortar,  &c.  With 
regard  to  their  object,  they  are  divided 
into  breach  batteries  used  to  attack  the 
fobes  or  salient  angles  of  the  bastion  or 
raveUn,  in  order  to  make  an  accessible 
breach ;  batteries  en  tcharpty  or  oblique 
batteric^  which  are  erected  beside  the 
breach  batteries,  under  an  angle  of  20— 30 
degrees^  in .  Older  to  batter  a  breach 
obuqueqr;  ncocM  batteries,  which  com- 
mand the  enemy's  lines,  so  that  the  balls 
roll  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ram- 
part, and  render  it  inseeure,  &c.  Their 
position  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  which 
IS  to  be  ennladed.  Mortar  batteries  have 
the  parapets  inwards,  and  no  anbrasures. 
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In  respect  lo  their  podtioii,  libey  are  dm« 
ded  into  horizontal,  raised  and  sunk  bat- 
teries. The  disposition  of  floating  bat- 
teries may  be  various.  Such  a  rattery 
commonlv  consists  of  a  raft,  in  the  middle 
line  of  which  cannon  are  placed,  having 
betbre  them  breastworks  nrnde  of  bogs  of 
wool.  The  raft  is  festened,  by  a  strong 
cable,  to  a  beam  or  anchor,  round  which 
it  is  to  be  moved,  and  brought,  by  the  aid 
of  oars  or  rudders,  to  the  proper  place. — 
(For  an  account  of  the  floating  batteries 
invented  by  d'Arpon,  which  wero  used,  in 
1782,  against  Gibraltar,  see  EUioL}— In 
experimental  physics,  haUery  is  a  combi- 
nation of  several  jars  or  metallic  plates,  to 
increase  the  effect  of  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism. (See  Leyden  Jar,  and  Qahan* 
ismJ) 

Battert.    (See  ,^gsaulL) 

Battkpx^  Charles ;  honorary  canon 
of  Rheims,  bom,  May  7, 1713,  at  Allend'- 
huy,  a  village  near  Rheims.  He  display- 
-  ed  his  gratitude  to  this  city,  in  which  be 
received  his  education,  by  the  ode  tn  0ns 
itatem  jRemctvan,  1739,  which  was  much 
admired.  In  1750,  he  was  invited  to  Paris, 
where  he  tauffht  riietoric  in  the  coUeges 
of  Lisieux  and  Navarre.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  philosophy  at  the  royal  college.  In 
1754,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  inscriptions,  and,  in  1761,  of  the 
French  academy.  His  constitution,  nat- 
urally stronff,  sunk  under  his  exertions, 
und  he  died  July  14, 1780.  His  eulogy 
was  pronounced  by  M.  Delille,  then  diroc- 
tor  of  this  society.  B.  left  a  laive  number 
of  valuable  works.  He  has  done  much 
service  to  literaturo  and  the  fine  arts,  by 
introducing  unity  and  system  into  the 
numerous  canons  of  taste,  which  had 
ffalned  a  standing  among  the  French  by 
Uie  example  of  many  eminent  men,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  poetry,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  writer  on  ctsthdicsy 
notwithstanding  the  higher  point  of  Tiew 
from  which  this  science  is  now  consider- 
ed. Some  of  his  most  valuable  works  are 
Les  Beaux- Arts  riduUi  k  un  mime  Prtn- 
npcy  Paris,  1747;  and  Cours  dt  BeUes- 
Ijettres  ou  Prmcwes  dt  la  LUUratwrej  Paris, 
1774,and  several  times  afterwards.*  These 
%vorks  have  been  translated  into  many 
other  languages.    (See  Pkilo^ophf,) 

BATTI.E.  The  object  of  a  war  ma^  be 
obtained  in  two  different  ways:  either 
one  party  forces  the  enemy,  by  skilful 
mancBUvres,  marohes,  demonstrations,  the 
occupNBtion  of  advantageous  positions,  &,c^ 
to  quit  the  field  (which  belongs  to  the 
provmce  of  strategy) ;    or   the  hostile 


masses  appmaeh  each  other  (by  design 
or  by  chancel,  so  that  a  battle  becoinea 
necessary  to  aetennine  which  shall  keep 
the  field.    The  rules  for  insiiriiig  a  sue- 
cessiul  issue,  whether  they  reaped  the 
proparations  for  the  conflwt,  ortiie  dinc- 
tion  of  the  forces  when  actually  engaged, 
belong  to  tadies^  in  the  naxrower  muse 
of  the  word.     Slrat^  abo  sIiowb  the 
causes  which  biin^  armies  together,  and 
produce  battles  without  any  agreeamt 
between  the  parties.    It  belongs  not  to 
this  article  to  explain  this  point.    It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  in  general,  that  ar- 
mies, in  their  marches  (and  coBaeqiiailly 
in  their  meeting^  aro  chiefly  determiDed 
by  the  course  of  the  mountains  and  liv- 
ers  of  a  country.    In  ancient  times  and  the 
middle  ages,  the  battie-groond  was  often 
chosen  by  agreement,  and  then  the  battle 
was  a  mero  trial  of  strength,  a  duel  en 
gros ;  but,  in  our  time,  such  tziffing  b 
done  away.    War  is  now  carried  on  fbr 
the  real  or  pretended  interest  of  a  na^on, 
or  a  ruler  wJio  thinks  or  pretends  that  his 
interest  is  that  of  the  nation.    Wars  are 
not  undertaken  fbr  the  purpose  of  fighting, 
and  battles  are  merely  the  consequence 
of  pursuing   tlie  purpose  of  die  war. 
They  arise  from  one  party's  striving  to 
wevent  the  other  fix)m  gaining  his  obfeec 
£very  means,  therefiire,  of  wioning  the 
battle  is  resorted  to,  and  an  agreement 
can  hardly  be  thou^t  of.    In  tins  respect, 
a  land  battle  is  entirely  different  from 
a  naval  battle.    The  former  is  intended 
merely  to  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  gaining  the  object  of  the  war;  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy,  therelbr^  is  not 
the  first  thing  sought  n>r.    The  views  ^ 
one  party  can  often  be  carried  into  efi^t 
with  very  little  effusion  of  blood ;  and  if 
a  general  can  obtam  the  same  end  by 
mancBUvrimr  as  by  a  bottle,  he  certaiidy 
prefers  the  former.    But  the  (Ajjtct  of  a 
naval  engagement  is,  almost  atwayiv  ^^ 
destruction  of  the  enemy;  those  cases 
only  excepted,  in  which  a  fleet  intends  to 
bring  supplies   or  re£nforcemraits  to  a 
blockaded  port,  and  is  obliged  to  fi^^t  to 
accomplish  its  purpose^ — Ab  the  armies 
of  the  anmnts  were  not  so  well  oigan- 
ized  as  those  of  the  moderas,  and  the 
combatants  fought  very  little  at  a  dis- 
tance, after  the  batde  bad  ^^poh  omi' 
nceuvres  were  much  more  di^ult,  and 
troops,  when  actually  engaged,  were  al- 
naost  entire!^  beyond  the  ccmliol  of  the 
general.    With  them,  therefore,  the  baltfo 
depended  ahnost  wholly  upon  the  previ- 
ous ananflements,  and  the  valor  of  the 
ps.    Not  so  in 


troops. 


modem  times.    The 
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finest  combinatioiis,  the  most  iiigenious 
manoBUvres,  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
better  organization  of  the  armies,  which 
thus,  ffenerally  at  least,  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  ffeneral.  The  battle  of  the 
ancients  was  the  rude  beginning  of  an  art 
now  much  developed.  It  is  the  skill  of 
the  genera],  rather  than  the  courage  of 
the  soldier,  that  now  determines  the  event 
of  a  battle.  There  is^  probably,  no  situa- 
tion, which  requires  the  simultaneous  ex- 
ertion of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  more 
than  that  of  a  seneral  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment of  a  batUe.  While  the  soldier  can 
yield  himself  entirely  to  the  impulse  of 
his  courage,  the  general  must  coolly  cal- 
culate the  most  various  combinations ; 
while  the  soldier  retreats,  the  seneral 
must  endeavor  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
by  his  aidor  or  his  genius.  Daring 
courage,  undaunted  firmness,  the  most 
active  and  ingenious  invention,  cool  cal- 
culation and  tiborough  self-possession, 
amid  scenes  of  tremendous  agitation,  and 
under  the  consciousness  that  the  fiite  of 
a  whole  taation  may  depend  on  him  alone 
in  the  trying  moment, — ^these  are  the  qual- 
ities which  a  good  general  cannot  dis- 
pense with  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  the 
character  of  genius  to  conceive  great 
ideas  instantaneously,  miUtaiy  genius 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  greatest  Great 
generals  have  therefore  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  objects  of  admiration ;  and  as  a  great 
artist  may  be  no  example,  in  a  moral 
I^oint  of  view,  although  we  admire  the 
genius  displayed  in  ms  productions,  so 
we  cannot  but  bestow  the  same  kind 
of  admiration  on  the  high  intellectual 
gifU  of  a  great  eeneral.  rew  situations, 
therefore,  enable  a  man  to  acquire 
higher  glory,  than  that  of  a  great  com- 
mander in  a  good  cause. — If  troops 
meet  accidentally,  and  are  thus  obliged  to 
fight,  it  is  called  a  rencontre.  Further, 
battles  are  distinguished  into  offennve  and 
defenawe.  Of  courae,  a  battle  which  is 
onensive  for  one  side  is  defensive  for  the 
other.  Tacticians  divide  a  battle  into  iSturee 
periods— that  of  the  disposition,  that  oi 
the  combat,  and  the  decisive  moment 
The  (|enerd  examines  the  strength,  re- 
connoitres the  position,  and  endeavors  to 
learn  the  intention  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
enemy  conceals  his  plan  and  position, 
skurnushes  and  partial  assaults  are  often 
adviasble,  in  order  to  disturb  liim,  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  his  movements,  to  induce 
him  to  advance,  or  with  the  view  of  ma- 
khig  prisoners,  who  may  be  questioned, 
Ate.  Since  the  ipneral  cannot  direct  all 
these  operations  m  person,  offieers  of  the 


staff  and  aids  assist  him ;  single  scoots  or 
small  bodies  are  sent  out,  and  ^es  are 
employed.  Any  person  or  thing  (min- 
isters, peasants,  shepherds,  mans,  &c.),. 
which  can  afford  information  or  the  en- 
emy, or  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
is  likely  to  take  place,  is  made  use  of  for 
obtaining  intelligence,  by  force  <m-  other- 
wise. According  to  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  and  the  state  of  the  traops,  the 
plan  of  the  batde,  or  the  dii^position,  is 
made ;  and  here  nulitary  eemu»  has  an 
opportunity  to  display  itselt  There  is  an 
immense  difference  between  the  quick, 
clear  and  ingenious  disposition  of  a  great 
general,  which  shows  the  leading  features 
of  the  plan  to  eveiy  commander  under 
him,  and  provides  fer  all  cases,  fiivor- 
able  or  imiavorable,  with  a  few  distinct 
touches,  without  depriving  the  different 
commanders  of  fineedom  of  action,  and 
the  slow,  indistinct,  minute,  and,  after  all, 
inacciuate  dispositions  of  a  feeble  com- 
mander. Napoleon's  dii^ositions  are  real 
masterpieces.  Like  a  great  artist,  he 
delineates,  with  a  few  strokes,  the  whole 
character  of  the  battie ;  and  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Raphael  assisted  in  the  painting 
of  his  pictures,  but  necessarily  worked  in  . 
the  ffreat  style  of,  their  master,  which  his* 
first  lines  gave  to  the  mcture,  so  all  the 
skilful  generak  under  Napoleon  labored 
for  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  end, 
sometimes  disclosed  to  them,  sometimes 
concealed  in  the  breast  of  the  commander. 
To  the  disposition  also  belongs  the  de- 
taching of  targe  bodies  ^ich  are  to  co- 
operate in  the  batde,  but  not  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  ohiefl  The 
plan  of  the  battie  itself^  the  position  of  the 
troops,  &C.,  is  called  the  ordar  of  hatUe 
(ordSre  dt  haJtaiUe),  This  is  either  the  par- 
allel, or  the  enclosing  (if  the  enemy  can- 
not develope  his  forces,  or  you  are  strong 
enough  to  outflank  him),  or  the  oblique. 
(See  Maduf  When  each  diviaion  of 
troops  has  taken  its  position,  and  received 
its  orders,  and  the  weaker  points  have 
been  fortified  (if  tune  allows  it),  the  artille- 
ry placed  on  the  most  fe.vorable  jMHOts, 
aU  chasms  connected  by  bridges :  vulsges^ 
woods,  &C.,  taken  possession  o^  and  all 
impediments  removed  as  &r  as  possible 

(which  very  oftibn  cannot  be  done,  except 
»y  fighting),  then  comes  the  secebd  pe- 
riod— that  of  the  engagament.  The 
combat  begins,  either  on  several  points  at 
a  j;iven  signal,  as  is  the  case  when  the  ar- 
mies are  very  large,  and  a  general  attack  is 

*  On  Uw  obUqne  order  of  battle,  fee  MHrn^t 
I.  iii.  dkli  am  eomU  ^  Monthdm ;  and  Fr^ckTea 
ChtnreB  de  Fredtric  H. 
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intended,  as,  for  insCBOce,  ac  Leipeic,  where 
three  fire-balls  gave  the  aupal  for  battle 
on  the  side  of  the  allies ;  or  oy  skirmishes 
of  tiiie  light  iroope,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon case.  The  artilleiy  endeavois  to 
dismount  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  to 
destroy  his  columns,  and,  in  general,  to 
break  a  passace,  if  possible,  for  the  other 
troops.  The  n^es,  at  the  present  day,  are 
brought  into  action  mostly  m  columns,  and 
not,  as  formeriy,an  long  but  weak  lines. 
Here  the  skill  of  the  commsnders  of  bat- 
talions is  exerted.  Upon  them  rests  the 
principal  execution  or  the  actual  combat. 
The  plans  and  orders  of  a  general  reach 
only  to  a  certain  point ;  the  chiefii  of  bat- 
talions must  do  the  oreat  woik  of  the  battle. 
Before  the  battle,  the  general  places  him- 
self upon  a  point,  fi:om  which  he  can  see 
the  conflict,  and  where  he  can  easily  re- 
ceive repoils — upon  a  hill,  in  a  windmill, 
te.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  no  such  &vor- 
able  point,  a  staging  is  erected.  Napo- 
leon stood  upon  such  a  one  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  A  few  men  are  near  him, 
as  his  body-guard ;  others  take  chaige  of 
the  plans  and  map ;  telescopes  are  indis- 
pensable. He  often  sends  one  of  his  aids 
to  take  instant  command  of  the  nearest 
body  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  execute  an 
order  which  must  be  carried  into  effect 
quickly.    He  receives  the  reports  of  the 

SeneraJs  under  him,  and  gives  new  or- 
ers ;  disposes  of  the  troops  not  vet  in 
action ;  strengthens  weak  points ;  throws 
his  force  upon  the  enemy,  where  he  sees 
them  waver ;  or  changes,  if  necessaiy, 
with  a  bold  and  ingemous  thought,  the 
whole  order  of  battle.  The  genertd  now 
uses  every  means  to  bring  on  the  third 
period  of  the  battle — ^the  decisive  moment 
This  cannot  alwavs  be  the  result  of  com- 
binations. It  often  takes  place  much 
sooner  than  was  expectpd;  it  is  often 
proincted  by  accidents,  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  commander^  &c. 
Sometimes  all  the  operations  are  drawing 
to  the  end,  which  the  general  aimed  a^ 
when  an  unforeseen  accident  suddenly 
gtws  a  new  impulse  to  the  enemy.  Vic- 
tory or  defeat  depend  now  imon  one  mo- 
nxent,  <me  happy  idea.  Peihaps  it  is  all- 
impoitaiit  to  oieak,  at  once,  the  enemy's 


centre ;  peihaps  to  ooncenintB  die  de- 
structive power  of  ftie   artiOeiy,   and, 
sweeping  away  some  obstacle,  to  send, 
as  Napoleon  often  did,  a  torrent  of  cav- 
alry upon  a  certain  point     An j  thing 
which  can  cany  disorder  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  is  of  great  use.    If  be  be- 
gms  to  waver,  or  to  retreat  in  order,  or  to 
nee  in  disorder,  it  is  alwa^  neoesnry  to 
follow  up  the  "rictory  with  aH  possible 
vigor  and  celerity.    This  is  as  impoilHit 
as  victoiy  itsel£    Napoleon  viraa,  till  the 
last  war  in  Germany,  a  master  in  thn 
particular.    There  are  three  maxiinfi  as 
important  for  the  general  as  thej  are  sim- 
ple : — 1.  Knbw  your  enemy,  his  strangdi 
and  intentions;  2.  make  an  the  opera- 
tions and  manoeuvres  of  the  parts  coindde, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  the  great  plan 
of  the  battle ;  3.  pursue  victory  to  the 
utmost    It  is  al80\a  maxim,  in  r^ard  to 
batties,  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  war 
generally,  to  make  the  enemy  conform  to 
your  plans,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
accommodating  yourself  to  his.    Stata- 
gems  often  are  of  the  greatest  advaniase. 
After  a  battie,  care  must  be  taken  of  m 
wounded.    Soldiers  are  often  appointed 
to  take  care  of  their  unfortunate  com- 
rades during  the  battie.    It  ought  to  be 
always  done,  though  it  never  can  dp  good 
to  any  great  extent    At  nigh^  if  cold,  fires 
are  lighted,  that  the  wounded  may  creep  to 
them.  Peasants  are  sent  out  to  bnng  in  the 
]ivin{[,  and  to  buiy  the  dead  in  large  pits ; 
but,  if  possible,  soliierB  should  always  be 
sent  with  them,  because  the  peasants,  if  of 
the  enemy's  nation,  often  plunder  halMead 
soldiers,  and  bury  them  alive.    l%eyare 
generally  very  rapacioiu^  and  think  they 
have  a  right  to  indemniQr  themselves  for 
their  severe  losses.    The  editor  himself 
was  once  in  such  hazard,  and  was  saVed 
only  by  an  extraordinary  circumstaBee.r— 
Several  sames  have  been  invented,  to 
expkun  the  manner  of  conductimr  war 
and  battles^  in  which  the  efibct  of  can- 
non, &C.,  IS  represented  by  dice ;  pieces 
of  lead,  difierenti^  colored,  represent  the 
diffisrent  troops.    One  of  the  most  inge- 
nious contrivances  of  this  kind  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  voA  Reisswitz,  of  Beiiia. 
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